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ADVERTISEMENT— VOLUME  VIII. 


In  closino-  the  Eio-hth.  Volume  of  Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine,  the  Pub- 
lishers  refer  to  the  disastrous  calamity  which  overwhelmed  their  establishment 
in  December  last,  as  a  sufficient  apology  for  whatever  defects  may  be  observed  in 
its  mechanical  execution.  Its  typography  and  pictorial  embellishments  Avere  for 
a  time  seriously  impaired  by  the  sudden  destruction  of  their  usual  facilities  for  its 
preparation.  They  believe,  however,  that  all  these  evils  have  been  fully  rem- 
edied, and  that  hereafter  the  successive  volumes  of  the  Magazine  will  be  pre- 
sented with  their  usual  elegance. 

The  Publishers  can  not  neglect  the  present  opportunity  of  renewing  their  cor- 
dial acknowledgments  to  the  Press  and  the  Public  for  their  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy in  their  misfortune,  and  for  the  general  kindness  and  favor  with  which 
their  endeavors  to  interest  and  instruct  the  great  mass  of  the  People  have  been 
received.  The  circulation  of  the  Magazine  has  steadily  increased,  and  is  now 
larger  by  many  thousands  than  that  of  any  similar  periodical  ever  published ; 
and  the  Publishers  can  not  but  regard  its  extraordinary  success  as  indicating  the 
emphatic  approval  of  the  general  plan  on  which  it  has  been  conducted.  No  ef- 
forts will  be  spared  to  increase  its  attractiveness  and  its  excellence,  in  all  those 
features  which  have  hitherto  received  so  large  a  measure  of  popular  approbation. 
The  Magazine  will  continue  to  present,  at  the  cheapest  price  and  in  the  most  el- 
egant style,  the  choicest  literary  matter,  original  and  selected,  which  American 
writers  and  the  pages  of  current  literature  will  supply.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  Editorial  departments,  in  which  the  greatest  possible  variety  of  lit- 
erary, personal,  and  miscellaneous  gossip,  prepared  with  taste  and  care,  as  well 
as  the  regular  Record  of  Current  Events  and  the  more  elaborate  discussion  of 
topics  of  graver  interest,  will  be  embodied.  The  Publishers  are  confident  that, 
with  the  increased  facilities,  literary  and  mechanical,  at  their  command,  they 
will  be  able  to  render  the  Magazine  still  more  worthy  of  the  remarkable  favor 
which  has  thus  far  attended  its  publication. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  THE  HOLY  LAND. 

BY   JACOB   ABBOTT. 


EXPLOIT   OF   THE    THREE  MIGHTY   MEN. 


BETHLEHEM. 

AS  there  are  two  days  in  the  year  which  stand 
foremost  among  all  sacred  anniversaries — 
the  days,  namely,  which  commemorate,  the  one 
the  birth,  and  the  other  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ 
— so  there  are  two  localities  in  the  Holy  Land 
which  stand  prominent  among  all  others,  and 
awaken  in  the  highest  degree  the  reverence 
and  awe  of  the  Christian  pilgrim.  They  are  the 
places  where  stood  the  manger  in  which  Jesus 
was  born,  and  the  sepulchre  in  which  his  body 
was  buried.  The  Holy  Sepulchre  is  at  Jerusa- 
lem ;  while  the  niche  in  which  stood  the  man- 
ger that  formed  the  sacred  cradle  is  still  shown, 
on  the  spot  where  the  infant  Jesus  was  first 
laid  in  it,  six  miles  distant  from  Jerusalem,  at 
Bethlehem. 

The  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem  lies 
through  a  valley,  or  series  of  valleys,  which 
were  the  scenes  of  many  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble events  of  the  Scripture  history.  The  town 
itself,  as  it  appears  when  it  first  comes  into  the 
view  of  the  traveler  approaching  it,  is  seen  crown- 
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ing  the  summit  of  a  hill  that  extends  from  east 
to  west,  and  is  inclosed  on  every  side  by  a  beau- 
tiful country  of  hills  and  valleys,  all  well  watered, 
and  covered  at  the  proper  season  of  the  year 
with  a  rich  and  beautiful  vegetation.  There  are 
groves  of  olive-trees  and  figs — and  fields  of  corn 
and  grain — and  vineyards  planted  on  terraces, 
formed  by  ancient  walls  built  to  supporl  them, 
along  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  with  tall  watch- 
towers  here  and  there  for  the  protection  of  the 
fruit,  and  ancient  walls  and  cisterns — some  fill- 
ed with  water,  and  some  exhausted  and  dry — 
and  monuments,  and  sepulchres,  and  conse- 
crated spots,  marked  by  the  footsteps  of  pil- 
grims as  the  scene  of  some  event  or  incident  of 
sacred  history.  In  a  word,  the  whole  region  is 
full  of  relics,  traces,  and  memorials,  commem- 
orating the  transactions  of  which  it  was  former- 
ly the  scene.' 

Rachel's  tomb. 

Conspicuous  among  these  objects,  and  more 
ancient  in  respect  to  its  origin  than  any  other, 
is  the  Tomb  of  Rachel,  the  wife  of  the  patriarch 
Jacob.  This  tomb  stands  upon  an  eminence  by 
the  wayside,  not  far  from  Bethlehem.  It  con- 
sists, at  the  present  time,  of  a  small  mosque- 
like edifice  covered  by  a  dome.  It  contains  two 
apartments — one,  toward  the  east,  is  open  ;  the 
other,  toward  the  west,  is  closed,  and  contains 
the  tomb,  which,  as  it  appears  at  the  present 
day,  is  an  oblong  mound,  like  a  common  grave. 
The  peculiar  circumstances  which  attended  the 
death  and  burial  of  Rachel,  and  those  which 
have  since  occurred  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  the  event,  render  it  highly  probable  that  this 
is  indeed  the  actual  spot  in  which  the  body  of 
the  venerable  Hebrew  mother  was  really  in- 
terred. 

The  death  of  Rachel  occurred  under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  to  make  a  very  deep  and  affecting 
impression  on  the  mind  of  her  husband.  He 
was  traveling  with  her  and  the  rest  of  his  family 
from  Bethel  to  Mamre  (afterward  Hebron),  in 
order  to  visit  his  father,  Isaac,  who  was  at  that 
time  there,  when  she  suddenly  fell  sick  by  the 
way  ;  and,  after  a  brief  period  of  excitement, 
suffering,  and  alarm,  she  died,  leaving  the  infant, 
subsequently  named  Benjamin,  motherless  in 
his  father'^  arms.  Jacob  buried  her  where  she 
died,  and  erected  a  monumental  pillar  upon  the 
spot,  to  mark  the  grave.  The  very  deep  impres- 
sion which  the  death  of  Rachel  under  these  cir- 
cumstances made  upon  the  patriarch's  mind,  is 
shown  by  his  affecting  allusion  to  it  on  his  own 
death-bed,  many  years  afterward,  and  by  the 
prominence  which  he  gave  to  the  event  in  re- 
viewing the  circumstances  of  his  history  :  "  As 
for  me,"  said  he,  "  when  I  came  from  Padan, 
Rachel  died  by  me  in  the  land  of  Canaan  in  the 
way,  when  yet  there  was  but  a  little  way  to 
come  unto  Ephrath  :  and  I  buried  her  there  in 
the  way  of  Ephrath  ;  the  same  is  Beth-lehem." 
(Gen.  xlviii.  7.)  Though  at  the  time  when  he 
said  this  the  venerable  patriarch  was  so  much  en- 
feebled by  infirmity  and  age  that  he  was  scarcely 
censcious  of  what  was  taking  place  around  his 


dying  bed,  his  thoughts  instinctively  recur  to 
the  scenes  and  incidents  through  which  he  had 
passed  in  former  years,  and  he  recounts  calam- 
ities long  gone  by,  as  if  they  were  present  sor- 
rows. 

The  monument  which  Jacob  erected  over 
Rachel's  grave,  and  the  general  feeling  of  ven- 
eration with  which  Rachel  was  regarded,  marked 
the  spot  so  efTectually  as  to  make  it  universally 
known  to  the  several  generations  which  imme- 
diately succeeded  the  age  of  the  patriarch. 
Moses  alludes  to  the  pillar  as  still  standing  at 
the  day  when  he  wrote  his  history  ;*  and  sub- 
sequently, in  the  time  of  Saul,  a  rendezvous  is 
appointed  at  the  place,  implying  that  it  was  a 
spot  then  universally  known. f  From  that  day 
to  this  it  has  been  visited  and  described  by  a 
constant  succession  of  travelers,  bringing  its 
identity  down,  by  an  almost  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession of  proofs,  to  the  present  day. 

THE    WELL    OF    BETHLEHEM. 

Not  far  from  the  city  of  Bethlehem,  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  perhaps  a  mile  from  the  pres- 
ent wall  of  the  city,  is  a  natural  fountain  or  well, 
which  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  a  remarkable 
incident  narrated  in  the  history  of  King  David, 
or  rather  in  the  account  given  of  some  of  his 
most  distinguished  warriors,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  history  of  his  life.  In  enumerating  the 
great  exploits  which  some  of  these  men  per- 
formed, it  is  said  that  one  time,  during  the  wars 
which  David  waged  against  the  Philistines  in 
the  course  of  his  reign,  a  body  of  the  enemy  had 
taken  possession  of  Bethlehem,  and  had  fortified 
themselves  there,  while  David  himself  was  shut 
up  in  a  stronghold  situated  on  one  of  the  ad- 
joining heights,  from  which  Bethlehem  was  full 
in  view.  While  thus  situated,  David's  men  suf- 
fered greatly  from  thirst,  while  the  Philistines, 
being  in  possession  of  the  well  watered  grounds 
about  Bethlehem,  were  abundantly  supplied. 
Under  these  circumstances  David  one  day,  when 
reconnoitering  the  position  of  his  enemies,  re- 
membering this  ancient  well,  longed  for  a  drink 
of  its  water,  and  said  in  the  presence  of  the 
officers  who  stood  around  him,  "  Oh  that  some 
one  would  give  me  drink  of  the  water  of  the 
well  of  Bethlehem  which  is  by  the  gate."  Hear- 
ing this,  three  of  his  mighty  men  undertook  the 
task  of  accomplishing  the  wish  of  the  king.  It 
is  true  that  in  speaking  these  words  David  did 
not  probably  mean  seriously  to  express  a  wish 
that  the  water  should  be  brought  to  him.  The 
desire  was  doubtless  a  mere  passing  thought, 
which  found  utterance  almost  involuntarily. 
He  was  looking  at  the  walls  of  the  city  and  at 
the  lines  of  the  Philistines'  encampment,  and 
said,  as  if  thinking  aloud — How  good  it  would 
be  to  have  a  drink  from  the  well  that  stands  by 
the  gate  !  The  three  men,  however,  fired  by  the 
ambition  and  military  ardor  which  in  those  days 
sought  their  gratification  in  the  performance  of 
daring  personal  exploits,  immediately  undertook 
to  accomplish  the  king's  desire.  They  rushed 
desperately  forward,  broke  through  the  enemy's 
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lines,  drew  water  from  the  well,  and  came  back, 
fighting  their  way  through  all  opposition  ;  and 
thus,  flushed  and  breathless  with  excitement  and 
exertion,  they  brought  the  water  and  offered  it 
to  the  king.  All  who  witnessed  the  deed  won- 
dered at  the  presumptuous  daring  which  the 
three  warriors  displayed  in  it,  and  were  aston- 
ished at  the  success  of  the  exploit.  A  great 
impression  was  made  too  upon  David's  mind  by 
the  transaction.  He  would  not  drink  the  water, 
but  poured  it  out  as  an  offering  to  the  Lord.  (2 
Sam.  xxiii.  14—17.)  Todrinkit,  he  said,  would  be 
like  drinking  blood,  since  the  lives  of  men  had 
been  put  in  such  jeopardy  to  procure  it.  So 
he  poured  it  out  upon  the  ground  as  an  obla- 
tion. 

BETHLEHEM,    THE    NATIVE    CITY    OF    DAVID. 

David's  exclamation  of  longing  desire  for  a 
drink  from  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  was  prompt- 
ed no  doubt,  in  a  great  degree,  by  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  familiar  with  the  well  from  his 
earliest  childhood,  and  had  often  drank  of  its 
water  when  a  boy.  It  was  in  Bethlehem  that 
his  father  Jesse  lived  at  the  time  when  David 
was  born  ;  and  it  was  here  that  Samuel  came  to 
designate  David  as  the  future  king  of  Israel. 
Jesse  was  a  shepherd,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  his  sons  tended  his  flocks  in  the  neighboring 
hills,  while  the  dwelling  in  which  his  family  re- 
sided, and  to  which  he  returned  at  night  after 
the  labors  of  the  day  were  over,  was  within  the 
walls  of  the  town.     It  was  here  that  Samuel 


came  to  visit  him,  and  asked  to  see  his  sons,  that 
he  might  point  out  the  one  whom  God  should 
designate  as  the  future  king.  He  desired,  he  said, 
to  offer  in  Bethlehem  a  sacrifice  to  the  Lord,  and 
he  invited  all  the  people  to  assemble  and  be 
present  at  the  ceremony.  Jehovah  had  pre- 
viously directed  him  to  do  this,  and  to  summon 
Jesse  and  his  sons  specially  to  attend,  promis- 
ing that  when  the  young  men  should  appear,  he 
would  designate  the  one  who  had  been  deter- 
mined upon  by  the  divine  will  as  the  future 
monarch  of  the  kingdom. 

In  obedience  to  this  summons,  Jesse  came 
himself  and  brought  all  his  full-grown  sons  with 
him  to  the  sacrifice,  leaving  David — whom,  as 
he  was  but  a  lad,  he  deemed  too  young  to  be 
included  in  such  an  invitation — to  watch  the 
sheep,  in  their  pastures  among  the  hills,  with- 
out the  city.  As  the  others,  who  had  all  grown 
to  man's  estate,  passed  in  successsion  before 
Samuel,  he  looked  upon  them  one  after  another, 
but  received  no  divine  token  in  favor  of  either 
one  of  the  seven. 

"  Are  these  all  1"  said  he.  "  The  Lord  hath 
not  chosen  any  of  these." 

Jesse  replied  that  they  were  all,  except  the 
youngest — a  mere  boy,  he  said — who  had  been 
left  to  tend  the  flocks  in  the  fields.  Samuel 
desired  that  the  boy  should  be  immediately 
brought  in.  They  accordingly  sent  for  him, 
and  in  a  short  time  he  came,  his  bright  and 
beaming  face  flushed  and  ruddy  with  haste  and 
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excitement.  All  wlio  saw  him  were  struck  with 
the  beauty  and  animation  of  his  countenance, 
and  the  Lord  said  immediately  to  Samuel,  Arise 
and  anoint  him,  for  this  is  he.* 

The  extreme  simplicity  of  manners  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  land  of  Israel  in  those  ancient 
days,  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  fact  that, 
after  the  young  David  had  been  set  forth  by  this 
solemn  ceremony  as  the  future  prince  and  ruler 
of  Israel,  he  returned  to  his  wonted  employment, 
and  continued  for  some  time  after  this  to  guard 
his  father's  flocks  in  the  pastures  as  before.  He 
followed  them  in  the  valleys  or  on  the  hills, 
keeping  watch  over  them  by  day,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  preventing  them  from  going  too  far 
astray,  and  of  protecting  them  from  the  wild 
beasts  which  lurked  in  the  dens  and  ravines  of 
the  wild  and  savage  country,  that  lay  between 
Bethlehem  and  the  Dead  Sea,  and  returning  at 
night,  when  the  flocks  were  in  the  fold,  to  his 
home  within  the  city.  He  thus,  doubtless,  while 
a  boy,  often  passed  by  the  well  of  Bethlehem 
which  was  by  the  gate,  and  stopped  to  drink 
of  the  water  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that,  when 
in  his  advancing  years,  he  found  himself  sur- 
rounded by  his  enemies  within  sight  of  Bethle- 
hem, and  faint  and  thirsty  from  privation  and 
fatigue,  he  should  have  remembered  the  cool 
and  refreshing  fountain  where  he  had  so  often 
drank  when  a  boy,  and  have  longed  for  access 
to  its  water  again. 

This  celebrated  well  of  Bethlehem  is  found 
nov/  to  be  at  a  distance  of  twenty  minutes'  walk 
from  the  walls  of  the  city,  which  would  seem 
to  be  a  greater  distance  than  that  denoted  by 
the  sacred  writer  in  this  ancient  narrative  ;  for 
he  speaks  of  it  as  being  "  at  the  gate  of  Bethle- 
hem." Such  a  mode  of  expression,  however, 
when  used  to  designate  the  situation  of  a  well 
— the  resort  of  shepherds  with  their  flocks  from 
distant  pasturages,  and  of  travelers  prosecuting 
long  and  toilsome  journeys — should  not  be  too 
strictly  interpreted.  Besides,  the  precise  situ- 
ation and  extent  of  the  town  may  have  been 
somewhat  changed  in  the  course  of  the  many 
centuries  which  have  elapsed  since  this  descrip- 
tion was  given.  At  any  rate,  there  is  little 
doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  spot.  Although 
water,  from  its  ceaseless  fluctuation  and  flow, 
would  seem  to  form  the  very  type  and  symbol 
of  evanescence,  there  is  really  nothing  in  nature 
more  permanent  than  a  fountain  or  a  stream  ; 
and  no  masonry  that  man  ever  builds  is  more 
enduring  than  that  of  a  well.  This  fountain 
of  Bethlehem,  David  could  remember  as  hav- 
ing flowed  unceasingly  for  fifty  or  sixty  years, 
and  now  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  thirty 
centuries  since  his  day,  the  traveler  who  visits 
the  spot  finds  it  flowing  on  with  very  little 
change. 

THE    POOLS    OF    SOLOMON. 

The  whole  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Bethle- 
hem is  more  abundantly  watered  than  most 
other  portions  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  fruitful- 
ness  of  the  soil  on  the  hill  sides  and  the  green- 
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ness  of  the  neighboring  valleys,  are  due,  doubt- 
less, in  a  great  measure  to  this  fact,  and  there 
stand  to  the  present  day  the  remains  of  an  an- 
cient system  of  water-works  for  conveying  wa- 
ter to  Jerusalem,  which  derived  its  supplies  from 
this  region.  The  reservoirs  from  which  the 
water  is  taken  are  situated  about  two  miles  to 
the  southeastward  of  Bethlehem,  in  a  secluded 
and  lonely  valley.  These  reservoirs  have  been 
known  for  many  centuries  as  the  Pools  of  Sol- 
omon. That  Solomon  constructed  such  a  work 
is  stated  in  sacred  history,*  and  there  is  no 
speiial  reason  to  doubt  that  the  ancient  tradition 
is  correct  which  assigns  these  reservoirs  and 
the  aqueduct  which  supplies  Jerusalem  with 
water  from  them,  to  him. 

These  reservoirs,  as  has  already  been  said, 
are  situated  in  a  lonely  valley,  two  miles  from 
Bethlehem.  The  road  to  them  from  Jerusalem 
leaves  the  Bethlehem  road,  near  the  place  of 
Rachel's  tomb.t  After  journeying  on  from  this 
point  for  two  or  three  miles  over  a  rough  and 
rocky  road,  the  traveler  at  length  enters  the 
valley,  and  soon  afterward  arrives  at  the  pools. 
They  are  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  near 
the  spot  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Saracenic 
castle  or  khan. 

The  pools  are  three  in  number,  and  are  situ- 
ated one  above  another  in  the  side  of  a  hill. 
The  reservoirs  are  of  an  oblong  form,  though 
not  strictly  rectangular,  and  are  four  or  five 
hundred  feet  long  each,  and  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  broad. 
The  cavities  which  contain  the  water  are  formed 
partly  by  excavations  in  the  side  of  the  hill,  and 
partly  by  walls  and  embankments  built  up  upon 
the  lower  side,  and  strengthened  by  buttresses 
A  considerable  part  of  the  excavation  is  in  the 
solid  rock,  and  in  some  places  steps  have  been 
formed  in  the  rock  thus  cut  away  for  descend- 
ing to  the  bottom  of  the  excavations.  The  wa- 
ter is  supplied  by  springs  which  issue  from  the 
ground  and  from  fissures  in  the  rocks.  These 
springs,  however,  do  not  appear  to  enter  di- 
rectly into  the  pools.  They  rise  in  a  subter- 
ranean fountain,  a  short  distance  above  the 
upper  pool.  This  fountain  is  arched  over  and 
closed  from  view  ;  but  there  is  an  entrance  and 
a  flight  of  steps,  by  means  of  which  those  trav- 
elers who  are  interested  in  such  subterranean 
explorations  can  go  down  and  examine  the 
structure  below.  It  consists  of  two  vaulted 
apartments,  formed  of  arches  built  in  brick  and 
stone.  There  are  four  springs  whose  waters 
are  collected  within  these  chambers,  and  from 
them  the  supply  is  conducted  down  the  hill 
side,  by  a  subterranean  channel  which  passes 
along  the  side  of  the  great  pools,  throwing  ofif 
branches  of  communication  with  them  as  they 
pass.  The  main  channel  goes  on,  and  forms 
the  aqueduct  which  conveys  the  water  to  Jeru- 
salem. 

This  arrangement  has  led  some  persons  to 
doubt  whether  the  pools  were  really  constructed 
as  auxiliaries  to  the  system  for  the  supply  of 
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Jerusalem,  or  whether  they  were  intended  only 
to  contain  water  drawn  off  from  that  system  for 
some  other  incidental  purpose.  Some  have  sup- 
posed that  King  Solomon,  to  whose  architect- 
ural ingenuity  and  enterprise  the  whole  work 
is  ascribed,  had  a  country  villa  at  this  place,  and 
that  the  three  reservoirs  were  built  for  some 
purpose  of  irrigation  or  of  ornament  for  his 
grounds.  The  expressions  which  he  uses  in 
Eccl.  ii.  4,  5,  6,  when  reviewing  his  experience 
of  life,  it  has  been  thought  may  possibly  refer 
to  pleasure  grounds  which  he  laid  out  on  this 
very  spot.    "  I  made  me  great  works.    I  buiided 


me  houses.  I  planted  me  vineyards.  I  made 
me  gardens  and  orchards,  I  planted  trees  in 
them  of  all  kinds  of  fruit.  I  made  me  pools  of 
water,  to  water  them — with  the  wood  that 
bringeth  forth  trees."  Josephus,  the  Jewish 
historian,  in  narrating  the  life  of  Solomon,  is 
thought  to  have  referred  to  this  spot  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage.  "  There  was  a  certain  place 
about  fifty  furlongs  distant  from  Jerusalem, 
which  is  called  Etham.  Very  pleasant  is  it  in 
fine  gardens  and  abounding  in  rivulets  of  water. 
Thither  did  Solomon  use  to  go  out  in  the  morn- 
ing, sitting  on  high  in  his  chariot." 


SOLOMON   IN    HIS   CHARIOT. 


On  the  whole,  it  is  probable  that  even  if  these 
pools  were  connected  with  gardens  and  pleasure 
grounds  that  were  laid  out  around  them,  their 
primary  design  was  to  aid  in  furnishing  water 
for  the  city.  Such  reservoirs,  for  the  storage 
of  some  considerable  quantity  of  water,  it  is  al- 
ways necessary  to  provide,  in  hydraulic  works 
of  this  character  that  are  designed  for  the  serv- 
ice of  a  great  population,  in  order  to  equalize 
the  movement,  and  guard  against  the  irregular- 
ities to  which  all  such  systems  are  necessarily 
subject,  both  in  respect  to  consumption  and 
supply. 

The  aqueduct  which  conveys  the  supply  of 
water  from  those  sources  to  the  city,  is  a  chan- 
nel of  masonry,  for  the  most  part  subterranean, 
which  winds  along  the  hill  sides  by  the  circuit- 
ous meanderings  that  are  necessary  to  preserve 
the  level,  till  it  reaches  Jerusalem,  where  it 
crosses  a  valley  over  arches  of  ancient  masonry, 
and  enters  the  city  on  the  side  of  Mt.  Zion.   This 


aqueduct,  though  in  a  ruinous  and  dilapidated 
state,  still  fulfills  in  some  measure  its  function  ; 
for  the  water  flows  in  it  to  a  reservoir  in  the 
vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  to  the  present  day. 

THE    ROAD   FROM   JERUSALEM   TO   BETHLEHEM. 

Having  thus  briefly  described  the  various  ob- 
jects that  principally  attract  attention  in  the  en- 
virons of  Bethlehem,  let  us  now,  in  imagination, 
accompany  the  traveler  in  his  journey  from  Je- 
rusalem thither.  He  sets  out  upon  his  excursion 
in  the  morning,  full  of  interest  and  excitement, 
for  every  portion  of  the  ground  which  he  is  to 
traverse  is  hallowed  by  the  most  sacred  associa- 
tions. He  leaves  Jerusalem  by  the  Bethlehem 
gate,  and  descends  into  the  valley  of  Gihon, 
passing  along  by  a  rough  and  winding  way. 
The  path  passes  down  the  side  of  Mt.  Zion,  the 
declivities  of  which  are  seen  rising  precipitously 
on  the  left  hand,  with  the  walls  of  the  city  and 
the  tomb  of  David  crowning  its  brow.  The 
scenery  is  wild   and  in  some   sense  desolate. 
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There  are  no  dwellings  outside  the  city  gates, 
no  suburban  villas,  no  broad  avenues  filled  with 
traffic,  no  equipages,  no  groups  of  pleasure-seek- 
ing pedestrians — none,  in  fine,  of  the  indications 
and  tokens  which  elsewhere  mark  the  environs 
of  a  great  and  celebrated  capital.  The  road,  a 
narrow  pathway,  winds  along  the  declivities  of 
the  hills,  through  uninclosed  and  almost  desert- 
ed grounds,  adorned  only  with  scattered  olive- 
trees,  and  with  ancient  ruins.  Here  are  what 
remains  of  the  arches  of  the  aqueduct — there  is 
a  tomb  ;  this  declivity  is  crowned  with  the  crum- 


bling walls  of  an  ancient  fortress — and  down 
deep  in  yonder  valley  are  to  be  seen  the  founda- 
tions of  a  bridge,  the  superstructure  of  which 
has  long  since  been  swept  away.  The  traveler 
moves  slowly  on  through  this  melancholy  but 
exciting  scene  of  desolation,  mounted  upon  a 
camel  or  a  mule,  and  attended  by  servants  and 
guides,  all  clothed  in  the  turbans  and  in  the 
flowing  robes  of  the  East.  He  meets  now  a 
group  of  maidens,  going  to  or  returning  from 
a  neighboring  fountain,  and  Rebecca-like,  bear- 
ing on  their  heads  the  pitchers  which  have  been, 
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or  are  yet  to  be  filled — now  a  shepherd  driving 
a  few  sheep  or  goats  along  the  road — and  now 
a  traveler  like  himself,  mounted  on  a  camel, 
with  his  tents  and  baggage  borne  by  another 
camel  in  his  train.  Journeying  slowly  in  this 
manner,  and  turning  more  and  more  toward  the 
south,  he  gradually  leaves  the  city  behind  him, 
and  loses  it  at  last  entirely  from  view. 

The  road  leads  him  for  two  or  three  miles 
along  the  declivity  of  a  hill  which,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  engraving,  rises  on  his  left  hand — 
that  is,  to  the  east  of  the  road.  On  the  other 
side  he  overlooks  the  great  plain  or  valley  of 
Rephaim,  which  was  the  scene  of  so  many  of 
the  conflicts  between  David  and  the  Philistines. 
At  length,  on  the  summit  of  an  elevation,  at 
some  distance  before  him,  a  convent  comes  into 
view.  It  is  the  Convent  of  Elias.  The  traveler 
ascends  to  the  gates  of  the  edifice.  On  survey- 
ing the  landscape  around  as  he  rests  at  the  gate, 
he  finds  that  he  is  standing  upon  the  height  of 
land   between  Jerusalem  and   Bethlehem,   and 


that  both  cities  are  in  full  view.  Servants  take 
charge  of  the  animals  of  the  visitors  at  the  door, 
while  an  aged  priest,  with  a  long  white  beard, 
dressed  in  the  elegant  and  ancient  costume  of 
his  order,  receives  the  guests  with  dignity,  and 
at  the  same  time  with  cordiality  and  kindness. 
He  conducts  them  about  the  establishment  to 
show  them  the  chapels  and  relics,  the  paintings, 
and  the  other  objects  of  religious  interest  and 
curiosity  that  the  place  contains.  He  takes 
them  to  the  top  of  the  convent  too,  and  points 
out  to  them  the  various  localities  which  come 
within  the  view.  He  shows  them  on  the  north, 
the  domes  and  towers  of  Jerusalem,  crowning 
the  summit  of  a  distant  hill,  and  "there,  on  the 
south,"  he  says,  "is  Bethlehem."  Like  Jeru- 
salem it  crowns  the  summit  of  a  hill,  which  is 
separated  only  by  narrow  valleys  from  higher 
hills  and  valleys  that  gather  round  about  it.  As 
seen  from  a  distance,  the  buildings  which  con- 
stitute the  town  present  so  imposing  an  array 
of  walls,  ramparts,  buttresses,  and  towers,  as  to 
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convey  the  impression  to  the  mind  of  the  spec- 
tator, that  it  must  be  some  ancient  and  venera- 
ble fortress  that  he  is  viewing,  and  not  the  mere 
abode  of  peaceful  monks,  and  humble  husband- 
men and  herdsmen. 

The  traveler,  in  examining  the  form  and  ap- 
pearance of  Bethlehem  more  closely,  as  it  pre- 
sents itself  to  his  view  from  his  station  on  the 
convent-roof,  perceives  that  it  extends  along  the 
crest  of  the  hill  for  a  considerable  distance  from 
east  to  west,  and  that  the  western  part  consists 
chiefly  of  the  ordinary  structures  of  such  a  town, 
while  toward  the  eastern  end  there  stands  a  ven- 
erable pile  of  buildings,  detached  in  some  meas- 
ure from  the  rest,  and  rising  conspicuously  above 
them.  This  group  consists  of  the  churches, 
chapels,  convents,  and  walls  of  inclosurc,  that 
cover  the  sacred  spot  of  our  Lord's  nativity. 


The  traveler  gazes  at  the  picturesque  and  vener- 
able form  of  this  ancient  pile,  with  long  and 
eager  interest,  and  then  after  one  more  general 
survey  of  the  horizon,  he  descends  with  his  host 
to  the  apartments  of  the  convent  below.  There 
he  partakes  of  refreshments,  hospitably  set  be- 
fore him  by  the  monks — consisting  of  bread, 
wine,  fruits,  jellies,  and  coffee,  and  other  such 
luxuries  as  the  hill  sides  around  them  supply. 
The  traveler  then  making  a  moderate  donation 
to  the  convent,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  hos- 
pitality which  has  been  shown  him,  resumes  his 
journey. 

Convents  like  this,  scattered  every  where 
throughout  the  Holy  Land,  are  the  general 
resting-places  of  pilgrims  and  travelers — stand- 
ing in  the  stead,  and  in  some  measure  serving 
the  purposes  of  inns.     In  fact,  some  of  them 
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were  originally  founded  with  the  express  design 
of  succoring  and  protecting  the  Christian  de- 
votees who  in  early  ages  made  long  and  weary 
pilgrimages  to  the  consecrated  ground,  and  who 
often,  long  before  they  reached  their  destination, 
became  destitute  and  helpless  beggars.  Not  un- 
frequently  even  at  the  present  day  the  traveler 
in  passing  by  one  of  these  lonely  retreats,  finds 
a  large  company  of  pilgrims  at  the  gates,  some 
feeding  their  horses  and  mules,  others  loitering 
about  the  walls  and  grounds,  and  others  still 
spreading  their  rude  repasts  under  tents  or  in 
the  open  air.  Even  the  well-appointed  Euro- 
pean traveler,  who  comes  to  the  gates  of  one 
of  these  convents  at  night  for  the  sake  of  the 
sense  of  safety  and  companionship  ofiered  by 
the  vicinity  of  the  walls,  often  finds  it  more 
comfortable  to  lodge  in  his  tent  without,  than 
to  seek  sleeping  accommodations  within.  Still 
every  tourist  in  Palestine  has  occasion  to  think 
and  speak  well  of  the  convents,  and  to  be  grate- 
ful for  the  protection  and  succor  which  he  often 
finds  in  them,  whether  from  within  or  without 
the  walls.     Thus  the  accounts  of  their  journeys 


published  by  tourists  abound  in  descriptions  of 
their  visits  to  the  convents,  and  of  the  hospital- 
ity extended  to  them  by  the  inmates. 

On  leaving  the  Convent  of  Elias,  our  traveler 
descends  the  hill  and  resumes  his  slow  progress 
toward  Bethlehem.  After  proceeding  a  short 
distance,  he  sees  a  little  before,  on  an  eminence 
upon  the  left  side  of  the  way,  a  small  square 
mosque-like  building,  one  end  of  which  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  dome.  It  is  the  tomb  of  Rachel, 
which  we  have  already  referred  to.  The  road 
divides.  A  branch  turning  to  the  left  ascends 
to  Bethlehem,  while  the  main  road  bearing  to 
the  right  through  the  valley,  leads  to  the  pools 
of  Solomon,  which  we  have  already  described, 
and  thence  southwardly  to  the  ancient  capital, 
Hebron  ;  while  a  third  pathway,  turning  still 
further  to  the  right,  passes  across  the  country 
westward,  toward  the  sea.  We  take,  of  course, 
the  Bethlehem  road,  and  winding  around  the 
base  of  the  hill,  we  approach  the  city  by  a  ter- 
raced path  which  ascends  the  acclivity  in  an 
oblique  direction,  and  enters  at  an  ancient 
Gothic  gate  on  the  northern  side.     The  traveler 
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as  he  ascends  this  path  looks  on  terraced  walls 
far  beneath  him,  sustaining  vineyards  and  or- 
chards of  olives — with  here  and  there  a  watch- 
tower  for  guarding  the  fruit.  Beyond  him,  to- 
ward the  east,  he  sees  the  imposing  mass  of 
walls,  buttresses,  and  towers  which  constitute 
the  outer  inciosure  of  the  Church  and  Convent 
of  the  Nativity.  The  edifice  has  the  appearance 
of  an  immense  castle.  A  square  tower,  rising 
in  the  centre  of  it,  is  the  only  feature  which 
denotes  the  ecclesiastical  character  of  the  struc- 
ture. In  the  foreground,  above  the  rocks  on 
his  right  hand,  are  the  walls  which  inclose  the 
dwellings  and  shops  of  the  town. 

The  church  and  the  convent,  as  is  thus  seen, 
occupy  the  eastern,  and  the  dwellings  and  shops 
of  the  town  the  western  part  of  the  ridge  on 
which  the  city  is  built.  Between  these  two 
quarters  there  is  a  considerable  vacant  space, 
which  forms  a  sort  of  esplanade  through  which 
the  approach  to  the  sacred  edifice  lies. 

THE    TOWN    OF    BETHLEHEM. 

On  first  entering,  however,  within  the  gate, 
the  traveler  and  his  party  find  themselves  near 
the  western  end  of  one  of  the  streets  of  the 
town,  and  they  have  consequently  almost  the 
whole  length  of  the  town  to  traverse  before  reach- 
ing the  convent  buildings.  The  town  itself  is 
very  narrow,  occupying  only  the  crest  of  the 
hill,  and  as  the  way  to  the  convent  lies  through 
the  principal  street,  which  traverses  the  town 
through  the  centre,  from  end  to  end,  the  visitor 
sees  almost  the  whole  of  it  as  he  passes  along. 
The  houses  are  all  substantially  but  roughly 
built  of  stone.  Many  of  them,  however,  are  di- 
lapidated and  empty.  In  fact,  one  graphic  nar- 
rator* of  adventures  in  Palestine,  describes  this 
street  as  bordered,  not  by  regular  lines  of  houses, 
but  rather  by  a  confused  mass  of  cracked  arches, 
rent  walls,  and  small  dark  stone  cells  for  shops 
— all  constructed  apparently  from  the  remains 
of  former  buildings,  and  forming  a  dark  and 
gloomy  labyrinth,  in  which  the  inhabitants  rather 
burrow  than  dwell.  The  people  come  out  from 
these  recesses  to  gaze  on  the  party  of  travelers 
as  they  pass  along  ;  and  if  the  strangers  evince, 
at  any  point,  a  disposition  to  stop,  crowds  of 
boys  gather  around  them,  and  compete  with 
great  earnestness  for  the  privilege  of  holding 
the  horses  and  mules.  Some  portion  of  the 
traflSc  of  the  place  is  carried  on  in  the  open  street, 
and  the  figures  and  groups  which  are  seen  en- 
gaged in  it,  present  a  spectacle  which  is  entirely 
in  keeping  with  the  mournful  scene  of  desola- 
tion which  reigns  around  them.  Here  an  old 
man  is  seated  on  the  ground,  clothed  in  tattered 
garments,  and  having  a  quantity  of  wheat  before 
him,  spread  on  a  cloth,  which  he  is  selling  by 
the  gallon.  There  is  a  woman  with  oranges  or 
rice  for  her  stock  in  trade  ;  and  beyond,  peasant 
girls  are  seen  going  to  and  fro,  carrying  pitch- 
ers of  water  on  their  heads,  or  presenting  in 
some  other  form  the  strange  and  picturesque 
reflection  of  Oriental  life  and  manners. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  city  do  not  subsist  al- 
■*  Durbin. 


together  upon  the  agricultural  products  of  the 
hills  and  valleys  that  surround  it.  Bethlehem 
is  quite  a  manufacturing  town,  though  the  man- 
ufacturing industry  of  the  people  takes  a  form 
that  is  entirely  in  harmony  with  their  condition 
and  history.  Thsy  make  a  great  number  and 
variety  of  what  may  be  called  religious  toys,  con- 
sisting of  crucifixes,  images,  beads,  and  other 
figures,  representing  holy  places,  persons,  and 
events,  which  they  sell  to  pilgrims  and  travel- 
ers. Some  of  these  figures  are  carved  from  wood 
obtained  from  various  consecrated  places  ;  some 
are  cut  on  shells  or  pearl,  and  others  still  are 
cast,  some  in  lead  or  pewter,  for  the  poorer  pil- 
grims, and  others  in  bronze  or  even  in  silver  and 
gold.  All  visitors  to  the  Holy  Land  become 
purchasers  of  these  memorials.  The  pilgrims 
buy  them  as  sacred  relics,  endued,  in  their  im- 
aginations, with  some  miraculous  or  magic 
power  ;  while  tourists  and  travelers  prize  them 
almost  as  highly,  though  in  a  diflferent  way,  as 
souvenirs  of  their  visits  to  these  sacred  grounds, 
and  as  the  m_eans  of  reproducing,  in  future 
years,  the  sublime  and  solemn  emotions  which 
were  originally  awakened  in  their  minds  by  the 
scenes  in  the  midst  of  which  they  obtained 
them. 

The  place  for  the  sale  of  these  memorials  is, 
however,  not  at  Bethlehem,  but  at  Jerusalem. 
They  are  not  ready  for  the  pilgrim's  hand  until 
they  have  been  taken  to  Jerusalem,  and  conse- 
crated by  being  laid,  with  proper  ceremonies,  on 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Accordingly,  when  they 
leave  the  hands  of  the  workmen  at  Bethlehem, 
they  are  sent  to  Jerusalem,  and  when  blessed 
and  consecrated  at  the  Saviour's  tomb,  are  sold 
to  the  pilgrim  and  traveler  there. 

THE    CONVENT    BUILDINGS. 

Surveying  thus,  with  constant  emotions  of 
curiosity  and  wonder,  the  strange  scenes  and 
spectacles  which  meet  his  eye  in  the  streets  of 
Bethlehem,  and  attended  by  a  troop  of  boys, 
who  follow  the  party  in  hope  of  being  employed 
to  hold  the  horses  and  mules  at  the  convent 
gates,  our  traveler  passes  across  the  open  space 
or  esplanade  which  has  already  been  described, 
as  separating  the  town  from  the  sacred  edifices. 
The  buildings,  as  he  approaches  them,  have  the 
appearance  of  an  ancient  and  venerable  fortress. 
The  edifice  is,  in  fact,  like  most  other  monastic 
establishments  in  the  East,  a  castle  as  well  as  a 
convent ;  for  in  such  a  land  of  violence  and  rev- 
olution, the  structures  consecrated  to  the  most 
peaceful  and  holy  purposes,  have  often  to  serve 
as  the  only  means  of  protection  for  their  inmates 
against  armed  and  ferocious  foes.  The  whole 
inciosure  therefore  of  the  convent  buildings 
consists  of  massive  and  solid  walls,  flanked  by 
towers  and  strengthened  by  buttresses,  whose 
continuous  masonry,  unbroken,  except  by  here 
and  there  a  loophole  high  up  in  the  wall,  frowns 
upon  the  approaching  traveler  with  an  expres- 
sion of  defiance  and  exclusion.  The  only  en- 
trance is  by  a  small  postern  gate  leading  through 
a  low  and  narrow  archway.  The  door  which 
closes  the    passage  is    exceedingly   thick  and 
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strong,  and  the  passage  itself  is  so  contracted 
that  only  one  person  can  be  admitted  at  a  time, 
and  he  must  stoop  in  going  in.  There  was  once 
a  greater  gateway,  but  it  was  long  since  built 
up  to  increase  the  security  of  the  inclosure,  and 
is  only  opened  now  at  long  intervals  and  on 
great  occasions. 

On  entering  within  the  walls,  the  traveler 
finds  himself  in  a  sort  of  vestibule,  from  which 
he  is  led  forward  into  the  church  itself,  a  struc- 
ture of  majestic  size  and  proportions,  and  ven- 
erable with  age  and  decay.  Four  rows  of  col- 
umns, twelve  in  a  row — all  monoliths  of  beautiful 
marble,  and  crowned  with  Corinthian  capitals — 


form  the  nave  and  aisles  ;  and  the  ornamented 
ceiling  above,  though  injured  somewhat  both  by 
the  hand  of  time  and  of  violence,  shows  many 
remaining  marks  of  its  ancient  beauty.  The 
pavement  of  the  floor  is  worn  and  broken  by  the 
footsteps  of  the  pilgrims  of  many  centuries. 
From  this  church  archways  and  passages  open 
on  every  side,  leading  to  chapels  and  oratories, 
and  also  to  the  convents,  for  there  are  two  con- 
vents— one  maintained  by  the  Latin,  and  one  by 
the  Greek  church.  The  traveler,  as  he  enters, 
hears  perhaps  the  chant  of  the  service  from  one 
or  the  other  of  these  brotherhoods  of  monks,  and 
the  solemn  notes  of  the  organ,  which,  issuing 
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mysteriously  from  some  unseen  chapel  or  choir, 
fill  the  vaulted  roofs  and  columned  aisles  with 
their  grand  but  mournful  reverberations. 

The  church  is  built,  according  to  the  ancient 
tradition,  over  the  precise  spot  where  the  stable 
stood  in  which  Christ  was  born.  The  spot  was 
determined,  and  the  church  was  built  to  com- 
memorate it,  at  a  very  early  period,  by  the  Em- 
press Helena,  who  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land  in  the  fourth  century,  and  devoted 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  attention  to  the  work 
of  examining  the  sacred  localities,  and  erect- 
ing churches,  convents,  monuments,  and  other 
architectural  memorials  over  them.  She  made 
*  minute  and  precise  inquiries  in  respect  to  the 
places  which  she  visited,  and  formed  her  con- 
clusions only  after  the  most  full  and  thorough 
investigation.  She  was  assisted  in  some  of  her 
researches,  and  especially  in  those  which  she 
made  at  Bethlehem,  by  the  very  measures  which 
had  been  adopted  by  the  enemies  of  Christianity 
for  the  purpose  of  defeating  such  objects  as  she 
had  in  view.  Until  her  day  the  Roman  emper- 
ors had  all  been  pagan  in  their  faith,  and  they 
had  made  every  effort  in  their  power  to  sup- 
press the  new  and  rising  religion.  Among  other 
measures  which  had  been  adopted  for  this  end, 
the  Emperor  Adrian,  finding  that  the  Christians 
in  Judea  were  beginning  to  regard  the  places 
which  had  been  the  scenes  of  the  leading  trans- 
actions in  the  Saviour's  life  with  holy  reverence, 
determined  to  desecrate  these  grounds,  by  estab- 
lishing pagan  altars  and  instituting  pagan  rites 
upon  those  that  were  most  esteemed.  So  he  set 
up  statues  of  Jupiter  and  Venus  on  the  sacred 
grounds  at  Jerusalem,  and  instituted  pagan  rites 
and  ceremonies  to  be  performed  around  them. 
,  He  established  sacrifices  and  games  in  honor  of 
Adonis,  at  Bethlehem,  on  the  ground  which  the 
Christians  had  been  accustomed  to  honor  as 
the  birth-place  of  Christ.  A  small  church,  it  is 
said,  had  been  built  on  the  spot  before.  This 
church,  however,  was  displaced  to  make  room 
for  the  pagan  altar  ;  and  games  and  celebra- 
tions, such  as  were  deemed  most  abhorrent  to 
the  pure  and  simple  devotion  of  the  Christ- 
ians, were  periodically  performed  there  for  the 
purpose  of  effectually  desecrating  the  ground. 
These  profane  and  wicked  orgies,  however,  only 
served,  as  it  would  seem,  the  more  effectually 
to  identify  and  mark  the  spot,  and  to  preserve 
for  future  ages  a  knowledge  of  the  precise  lo- 
cality where  Jesus  was  born. 

DOUBT  ABOUT  THE  SACRED  LOCALITIES  AT  BETH- 
LEHEM. 

We  say,  as  it  would  seem,  for  the  most  learn- 
ed and  judicious  among  the  sacred  geographers 
of  modern  times  have,  after  all,  expressed  very 
grave  doubts  how  far  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  the  tradition  which  designates  the  spot 
where  the  Church  of  the  Nativity  now  stands 
as  the  one  precisely  where  the  infant  Jesus  was 
laid  in  the  manger  at  the  inn.  It  is  true  that 
the  locality  has  been  unequivocally  marked,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century,  by 
architectural  monuments  erected  upon  it,  and 


a  tradition  running  back  for  a  considerable 
period  beyond  that  time,  carries  the  supposed 
identification  of  the  place  to  a  still  earlier  ori- 
gin. Still,  however,  there  remains  a  consider- 
able period,  more  remote  still,  during  which 
there  was  ample  time  for  the  chain  of  evidence 
to  be  effectually  broken  ;  and  it  is  now  forever 
impossible  to  ascertain  whether  Helena  was 
governed,  in  the  judgment  which  she  formed 
in  respect  to  the  identification  of  the  ground, 
by  substantial  proof,  or  by  imagination  and 
credulity. 

It  is  considered  a  somewhat  suspicious  cir- 
cumstance, in  respect  to  the  claims  of  this  lo- 
cality, to  be  regarded  as  the  precise  birth-place 
of  Jesus,  that  the  apartment  shown  as  the  sta- 
ble where  the  birth  occurred,  is  so  entirely  sub- 
terranean. It  is  not  within  the  church,  but  un- 
der it,  being  a  grotto,  or  cave,  entirely  beneath 
the  ground.  The  walls  of  this  grotto,  too,  are 
formed  of  the  living  rock,  showing  that  the 
subterranean  character  of  the  apartment  could 
not  have  been  given  to  it  by  any  gradual  rais- 
ing of  the  surface  of  the  earth — such  as  has 
often  been  found  to  take  place  in  the  course  of 
centuries  in  and  near  ancient  cities.  If  the 
apartment  where  the  marble  representative  of 
the  ancient  manger  now  stands  is  really  what 
it  claims  to  be,  the  ancient  stable  must  have 
been  in  a  cave  in  the  ground.  Now,  there  is 
no  allusion  in  the  account  given  in  the  Gospels 
to  any  such  subterranean  situation  of  the  stable 
in  which  Christ  was  born.  Still,  however,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  grottoes  and  caves — which 
from  some  peculiarity  in  the  geological  struc- 
ture of  the  country,  are  very  abundant  in  many 
parts  of  Palestine — have  in  all  ages  been  used 
very  freely  in  that  country  for  the  various  pur- 
poses and  wants  of  men.  We  find  innumerable 
examples  in  the  history  of  Palestine,  both  sa- 
cred and  profane,  of  the  occupancy  of  these 
grottoes,  or  caves,  not  only  for  places  of  retreat 
and  temporary  shelter,  but  also  for  the  perma- 
nent abode  of  man.  They  were  sometimes  even 
fortified,  by  means  of  walls,  and  even  ramparts 
built  across  the  entrances  to  them — thus  be- 
coming castles  and  citadels  for  the  protection 
of  life  and  property  against  the  violence  of  foes. 
They  were  also  frequently  used  as  places  for 
sheltering  and  protecting  domestic  animals  ; 
and  there  is  therefore  no  strong  presumption 
against  the  idea  that  the  stable  in  which  Joseph 
and  Mary  sought  refuge,  when  excluded  from 
the  inn,  might  have  been  a  cave. 

Still,  however,  so  many  of  the  sacred  locali- 
ties, identified  by  traditions  coming  down  to 
us  from  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  are  grottoes  and  caves,  that  a  certain  degree 
of  doubt  and  suspicion  is  thrown  over  them  all. 
For  the  birth-place  of  the  Virgin  Mary  herself, 
the  pilgrim  is  shown  a  grotto.  The  place  of  the 
annunciation  is  a  grotto.  So  is  the  spot  where 
Mary  saluted  Elizabeth  ;  where  John  the  Bap- 
tist was  born,  where  Jesus  suffered  the  agony 
in  the  garden ;  where  Peter  wept  in  his  hour  of 
repentance  for  having  denied  his  Master ;  and 
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where  Jesus  was  transfigured.  In  a  word,  as 
a  certain  traveler  expresses  it,  wherever  you 
go  you  find  that  almost  every  thing  is  repre- 
sented as  having  been  done  under  ground. 

Now  it  is  a  fact  seemingly  very  significant 
in  connection  with  this  subject,  that  the  monks 
and  pilgrims  of  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Christian 
era,  on  whom  the  duty  seems  to  be  devolved, 
in  the  first  instance,  of  determining  and  iden- 
tifying the  sacred  localities,  were  themselves  in 
almost  all  instances  hermits  and  anchorites, 
who  chose  such  dens  and  caves  for  their  own 
abodes  ;  and  thus  these  subterranean  seclusions 
came  to  be  so  connected  in  their  minds  with 
religious  association  and  ideas,  and  so  fitted  to 
aid  in  inspiring  the  solemn  emotions  which 
they  desired  the  sacred  localities  to  awaken, 
that  it  is  not  surprising — if  they  were  governed 
by  imagination  and  surmise  in  determining 
where  the  Scripture  events  occurred — that  they 
should  have  often  made  grottoes  and  caves  the 
scenes  of  them.  It  is,  perhaps,  most  probable 
that  grottoes  became  thus  frequently  designated 
as  places  of  holy  memorial  for  some  such  reason 
as  this. 


This  reasoning,  however,  applies  perhaps  with 
as  little  force  to  the  Grotto  of  the  Nativity  at 
Bethlehem,  as  to  any — for  that  a  cave  should 
have  been  used  for  a  stable,  in  connection  with 
an  inn,  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  known 
usages  of  those  ancient  days.  Nor  is  there  any 
special  reason  in  this  case  for  discrediting  the 
testimony  which  ancient  tradition  bears.  There 
is  no  doubt  whatever  about  the  identity  of  the 
town  of  Bethlehem  itself  The  question  of  the 
precise  spot  of  the  nativity  is  thus  brought 
within  very  narrow  limits  ;  and  most  people  de- 
cide to  take  or  reject  the  grotto  beneath  the 
church  as  the  exact  locality,  according  as  the 
native  temperament  and  constitution  of  their 
minds  leads  them  to  take  the  greatest  pleasure 
in  doubting  or  in  believing. 

THE   CHURCH. 

The  church  is  built  directly  over  the  Grotto  of 
the  Nativity,  vaulted  passages  leading  from  it  in 
various  directions  to  the  convents  and  chapels. 
Some  general  idea  of  the  plan  of  the  church, 
and  of  the  grotto  beneath,  and  of  the  stairways 
descending  to  it,  may  be  obtained  by  the  follow- 
ing plan. 
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A  is  the  entrance  through  the  outer  wall  of 
the  edifice.  From  this  passage  the  visitor  ad- 
vances to  B,  the  vestibule  already  referred  to. 
This  vestibule  contains  various  tombs  and  mon- 
uments, and  opens  into  various  apartments  con- 
nected with  it,  as  represented  in  the  plan,  but 
which  can  not  be  here  more  particularly  de- 
scribed. From  the  vestibule  the  visitor  pro- 
ceeds into  the  church,  and  advances  up  the  aisle 
at  C,  between  the  rows  of  Corinthian  columns, 
until  he  enters  the  choir.  The  dotted  lines  at 
D  D  represent  the  leading  outlines  in  the  plan 
of  the  grotto  below,  which  will  be  given  more 
in  detail  in  the  next  engraving.  The  entrance 
to  the  staircases  leading  down  to  the  grotto  are 
on  the  sides  of  the  altar  at  E  E.     The  star  S  on 


the  floor  of  the  grotto,  within  a  semicirclar  re- 
cess or  niche,  situated  between  the  landings  of 
the  staircases  below,  marks  the  place  where 
Jesus  was  born,  and  m  is  the  place  of  the  man- 
ger. The  situation  of  these,  and  other  points 
of  interest  in  the  grotto,  will  be  more  clearly 
delineated  in  the  next  engraving. 

THE    GROTTO. 

There  are  three  flights  of  stairs  leading  down 
to  the  grotto.  Two  of  them  open  from  the  sides 
of  the  altar  of  the  great  church  above,  and  the 
third  communicates  with  a  smaller  church  that 
is  connected  with  the  Latin  convent,  and  is 
called  the  church  of  St.  Catharine.  The  two 
first  mentioned  of  these  staircases  are  to  be  seen 
at  A  A  on  the  following  plan,  and  the  other  at 


FLAN   OF   THE   GROTTO    OF    THE    NATIVITY. 

B.  The  former  belong  respectively  to  the  Greek  tinually  burning,  but  if  the  visitor,  in  descend- 
and  Armenian  churches,  and  the  latter  to  the  ing  to  it,  goes  from  the  Latin  convent,  under 
Latm  or  Catholic  church.  The  grotto  itself  ;  the  guidance  of  a  Latin  monk,  he  himself,  and 
IS  brilliantly  lighted  by  lamps  that  are  kept  con-    also  his  attendant,  carry  torches  in  their  hands, 
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to  lifht  their  way  through  the  dark  subterranean 
passages  which,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  plan,  in- 
tervene between  the  Latin  staircase  and  the 
interior  of  the  grotto.  These  passages,  as  the 
visitor  gropes  his  way  through  them,  present  to 
his  view  various  openings  leading  to  chambers 
cut  in  the  rock — and  here  and  there  to  altars 
and  tombs  dimly  lighted  by  tapers  whose  feeble 
radiance  does  little  to  dispel  the  surrounding 
gloom.  At  G  is  an  altar  consecrated  to  the 
babes  whom  Herod  caused  to  be  slain — in  the 
hope  of  destroying  the  infant  Jesus  among  them. 
It  is  called  the  Altar  of  the  Innocents.  Beneath 
the  altar  is  a  tomb  in  which  the  bodies  of  the 
children  were  buried.  At  D  the  visitor  enters 
a  chamber  which  contains  the  tomb  of  the  cele- 
brated Christian  Father  Jerome,  who,  in  con- 
nection with  the  wealthy  Roman  matron  Paula, 
founded  the  convent  at  Bethlehem  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fifth  century,  and  spent  the 


remainder  of  their  days  it  it.  We  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  more  particularly  of  both  these 
distinguished  saints  in  the  sequel.  The  tomb 
of  Jerome  is  at  E,  and  at  F  is  that  of  Paula  and 
her  daughter  Eustachia. 

Returning  to  the  main  corridor  at  H,  and 
continuing  his  progress  toward  the  central  grot- 
to, the  visitor  soon  perceives  a  light  shining  in 
the  passages  before  him,  and  at  length  he 
emerges  into  the  chamber  J,  whkih  he  finds 
brilliantly  illuminated  by  rows  of  gold  and  silver 
lamps,  of  rich  and  costly  workmanship,  hanging 
from  the  ceiling.  These  lamps  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  church  by  various  princes  and 
potentates,  in  past  ages,  and  are  now  kept  con- 
stantly burning.  The  visitor  advances  through 
the  centre  of  the  grotto  at  J,  with  five  oratories 
on  each  side,  corresponding  to  the  ten  stalls  for 
mules  and  horses  which  tradition  relates  were 
contained  in  the  apartment  at  the  time  when 
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Christ  was  born.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  grotto, 
at  a  point  where  the  light  of  the  lamps  is  chiefly 
concentrated,  is  a  semicircular  niche,  the  front 
and  sides  of  which  are  adorned  with  columns 
and  casings  of  beautiful  marble.  On  the  floor 
of  this  niche,  which  is  raised  two  or  three  steps 


above  the  general  level  of  the  grotto  floor,  is  a 
star,  beautifully  wrought  in  mosaic  of  marble  and 
jasper,  and  surrounded  by  a  silver  band.  Upon 
this  band  is  engraved  aLatin  inscription  meaning, 

HERE,    OF   THE   VIRGIN    MARY,   JESUS   CHRIST 
WAS   BORN. 
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Over  this  star  is  a  marble  altar,  and  the  sides 
and  front  of  the  inclosure  are  adorned  with 
splendid  draperies,  embroidered  with  gold  and 
silver,  while  a  number  of  golden  lamps,  hung 
within  it,  shed  a  rich  and  glowing  effulgence 
upon  the  star  below.  The  visitor  usually  finds 
pilgrims  kneeling  before  this  sacred  shrine,  in 
attitudes  of  the  most  profound  veneration  and 
awe.  Sometimes  the  grotto  is  nearly  filled  with 
the  devotee(|i  that  have  made  their  way,  .by  long 
and  painful  journeys,  to  the  hallowed  spot. 

On  the  right  hand  of  the  visitor,  as  he  stands 
facing  the  niche  which  marks  the  birthplace  of 
Jesus,  is  a  recess,  marked  L  on  the  plan,  which 
is  called  the  Chapel  of  the  Manger.  It  contains 
the  place  of  the  manger  at  h,  and  at  c  an  altar 
called  the  Altar  of  the  Magi.  This  Altar  of  the 
Magi  stands  in  the  place  where  the  magi  offered 
their  adoration  to  the  infant  prince.  The  Chapel 
of  the  Manger  is  formed  in  a  recess  cut  out  ap- 
parently from  the  living  rock.  The  sides  of  it 
are,  however,  lined  with  marbles  and  drapery, 
and  like  the  other  parts  of  the  grotto,  it  is  il- 
luminated by  lamps  pendent  from  the  ceiling 
above.     The  manger  is  a  small  square  recess, 
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containing  a  marble  receptacle,  over  which  hangs 
a  beautiful  picture  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 
The  floor  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Manger  is  some- 
what lower  than  the  floor  of  the  grotto,  the  de- 
scent to  it  being  by  steps  extending  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  open  sides,  as  represented 
in  the  plan. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  faith,  or  the 
skepticism,  with  which  the  visitor  has  been  ac- 
customed to  regard  the  traditions  which  identify 
this  grotto,  and  the  recesses  around  it,  as  the 
scene  of  the  events  that  occurred  on  that  ever 
memorable  night  when  the  Son  of  God  made 
his  entrance,  as  the  offspring  of  a  human  moth- 
er, into  this  world  of  sorrow  and  sin,  it  is  im- 
possible for  him  to  stand  upon  the  spot  which 
has  represented  it  so  long,  and  which  contains 


so  many  impressive  and  solemn  memorials  of 
the  event,  without  experiencing  the  most  pro- 
found and  exciting  emotions.  The  whole  as- 
pect of  the  scene  is  calculated  to  fill  the  soul 
with  solemn  wonder  and  awe.  The  gorgeous 
draperies,  the  brilliant  illuminations,  the  golden 
lamps,  the  tall  censers,  the  paintings,  the  in- 
scriptions, and  the  reverential  attitudes  and 
strange  dress  and  demeanor  of  the  pilgrims  that 
kneel  upon  the  pavement  around  him,  form  a 
spectacle  which  once  seen  can  never  be  forgot- 
ten. The  mind  of  the  visitor  is  deeply  impressed 
with  a  feeling  of  veneration  and  awe,  as  he 
gazes  upon  the  gorgeous  and  solemn  spectacle, 
and  reflects  upon  the  long  duration  of  the  period 
during  which  the  consecration  of  this  spot,  as 
the  true  natal  chamber  of  Jesus,  has  been  re- 
cognized by  the  Christian  world.  Almost  pre- 
cisely as  it  presents  itself  to  his  eyes  now,  it 
has  presented  itself  to  the  eyes  of  a  long  and 
unbroken  succession  of  pilgrims  and  travelers 
for  fifteen  centuries  past — and  it  may  rem.ain 
equally  unchanged  for  fifteen  centuries  to  come. 

PAULA    AND    JEROME. 

The  original  establishment  of  the  convents 
and  monasteries  at  Bethlehem 
is  attributed  to  a  Roman  ma- 
tron named  Paula,  who,  as  has 
been  already  intimated  in  a 
preceding  paragraph,  repaired 
to  Palestine  and  took  up  her 
abode  at  Bethlehem  in  com- 
pany with  the  distinguished 
scholar  Jerome,  toward  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century. 
Jerome  was  born  in  Dalmatia. 
His  parents  were  wealthy,  and 
they  made  arrangements  for 
giving  their  son  a  thorough 
education,  according  to  the 
ideas  of  their  times.  He  was 
provided  with  the  best  teach- 
ers, under  whom  he  made  him- 
self master  of  all  the  languages 
then  studied  by  learned  men, 
particularly  the  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew.  To  complete  his 
education  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  studied  for  some 
time  under  a  celebrated  instructor  named  Do- 
natus. 

Unfortunately,  as  often  happens  in  the  case 
of  young  men  residing  as  students  in  gre?  ^nd 
licentious  capitals,  Jerome  fell,  while  at  Rome, 
into  irregular  and  immoral  habits,  and  he  lived 
for  many  years  a  very  gay  and  unscrupulous 
life.  At  length  musing  one  day  at  the  tombs 
of  some  of  the  Christian  saints  and  martyrs,  he 
became  impressed  so  deeply  with  a  sense  of  the 
great  realities  of  death  and  of  judgment,  and  of 
his  own  guilt  and  folly  in  devoting  his  life  to 
pursuits  and  pleasures  which  could  only  end 
in  the  destroying  his  soul  forever,  as  to  lead 
to  a  total  change  in  his  whole  character  and 
course  of  conduct.  He  abandoned  his  sinful 
ways,  embraced  Christianity,  and  thenceforth 
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xlevoted  his  life  to  the  most  earnest  and  perse- 
vering efforts  for  the  promotion  of  what  he 
deemed  to  be  the  interests  of  the  cause  of 
Christ.  He  acquired  great  influence  in  the 
church  at  Rome,  and  was  the  means  of  making 
many  converts  there.  Among  these  converts 
was  a  distinguished  and  wealthy  matron  named 
Paula.  Paula  devoted  herself  to  the  cause  of 
the  church  with  great  energy  and  ardor.  We 
may  in  another  place  give  a  more  full  account 
of  her  character  and  history.  It  is  sufficient 
here  to  state,  that  she  finally  left  Rome  in  com- 
pany with  Jerome,  to  travel  in  the  East,  taking 
with  her  her  daughter  Eustachia,  whom  she  had 
consecrated  to  God,  as  a  nun.  She  left  an  in- 
fant son  behind  at  Rome.  After  various  jour- 
neyings  and  adventures  in  the  East  she  arrived 
at  Bethlehem,  and  there  expended  her  fortune 
in  building  the  Convent  of  the  Nativity.  She 
remained  an  inmate  of  these  institutions  during 
the  rest  of  her  life.  Jerome  himself,  too,  made 
one  of  the  cells  of  this  seclusion  his  home.  He 
there  pursued  his  studies,  and  wrote  many 
books,  which  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in 
their  day,  and  acquired  a  wide  celebrity.  The 
world-renowned  Latin  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, called  the  Vulgate,  was  in  a  great  meas- 
ure his  work. 

Of  course  under  these  circumstances,  the 
tombs  of  Jerome,  Paula,  and  Eustachia  are  ob- 
jects of  great  interest  and  veneration  to  all  the 
Christian  pilgrims  that  visit  the  subterranean 
grottoes  of  Bethlehem. 

Beyond  Bethlehem  there  is  seen  on  the  map 
or  view  contained 
on  page  6,  the  site 
of  Hebron,  a  city 
greatly  famed  as 
the  burial  place  of 
Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob.  The 
place  of  their  burial, 
as  related  in  the 
Scriptures,  was  the 
Cave  of  Macpelah, 
which  was  situated 
at  Hebron.*  The 
principal  part  of  the 
town  lies  in  a  val- 
ley, though  it  as- 
cends to  some  ex- 
tent up  the  slope  of 
a  hill  lying  to  the 
eastv/ard.  The  spot 
said  to  contain  the 
Cave  of  Macpelah, 
and  the  tombs  of 
the  patriarchs,  ir, 
on  this  hill.  The 
Mohammedans  hold  thir,  npot  in  very  great  ven- 
eration, the  patriarchs  being  the  fathers  of  the 
faithful  in  their  church  as  well  as  in  ours.    They 

*  For  an  account  of  the  appropriation  of  thi.s  place  as 
the  burial  ground  of  the  patriarchs,  see  Gen.  xxiii.  25  ;  ix. 
40  ;  XXX.  31  ;  1.  13. 
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accordingly  took  possession  of  the  ground  at  a 
very  early  period,  and  inclosed  it  with  a  high  wall. 
Christians  are  not  allowed  to  enter  any  of  their 
sacred  places,  and  they  are  of  course  very  rigidly 
excluded  from  this.  It  is  said  that  only  two 
Christians  have  entered  this  inclosure  since  the 
days  of  the  crusaders. 

The  walls  of  this  inclosure  comprise  a  space 
of  two  hundred  feet  long  by  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  wide,  as  measured  by  Robinson.  There 
are  entrances  at  two  of  the  corners,  through 
which,  however,  nothing  can  be  seen.  The  walls 
are  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high,  and  there  is  no  win- 
dow or  opening  of  any  kind  in  any  part  of  them. 
The  height  to  which  the  walls  have  been  carried 
is  such  as  to  prevent  their  being  overlooked  from 
any  of  the  surrounding  eminences.  Thus  the 
precautions  taken  against  the  curiosity  of  the 
Christians  are  of  the  most  efficient  kind. 

Still  this  vigilance  was  in  some  measure 
baffled  by  the  ingenuity  and  tact  of  the  Rev.  Di. 
Durbin,  who  visited  these  countries  a  few  years 
since,  and  has  written  a  very  entertaining  and 
instructive  account  of  his  adventures.  He  em- 
ployed a  servant  of  his  to  go  in,  and  scrutinize 
every  thing  that  he  should  see  in  the  most  careful 
manner.  On  his  return  the  messenger  drew  the 
follov/ing  plan,  "  to  the  correctness  of  which," 
says  Dr.  Durbin,  "  he  constantl}'^  adhered,  un- 
der the  severest  cross-examinations."  The 
sepulchres  of  the  patriarchs,  within  this  inclos- 
ure, are  richly  adorned.  They  are  covered  with 
magnificent  silken  carpets,  green,  embroidered 
with  gold.     These  carpets  are  furnished  by  the 
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Entrances. 

Covered  passages  ascending  out- 
side of  the  wall. 
Tomb  of  Abraham. 
Tomb  of  Sarah. 


5.  Tomb  of  Isaac. 

6.  Tomb  of  Joseph  (so  called). 

7.  Tomb  of  Jacob. 

8.  Entrance  to  the  cave. 


Sultans  of  Constantinople,  and  are  renewed  from 
time  to  time  as  occasion  requires. 

The  entrance  to  the  Cave  of  Macpelah  is  near 
the  centre  of  the  inclosure,  and  it  is  held  so 
sacred  that  not  even  the  Mohammedans  them- 
selves are  permitted  to  enter  it. 
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THE  VIRGINIAN  CANAAN. 

BY    A    VIRGINIAN. 

IN  Randolph  County,  Virginia,  is  a  tract  of 
country  containing  from  seven  to  nine  hun- 
dred square  miles,  entirely  uninhabited,  and  so 
savage  and  inaccessible  that  it  has  rarely  been 
penetrated  even  by  the  most  adventurous.  The 
settlers  on  its  borders  speak  of  it  with  a  sort  of 
dread,  and  regard  it  as  an  ill-omened  region, 
tilled  with  bears,  panthers,  impassable  laurel- 
brakes,  and  dangerous  precipices.  Stories  are 
told  of  hunters  having  ventured  too  far,  becom- 
ing entangled,  and  perishing  in  its  intricate 
labyrinths.  The  desire  of  daring  the  unknown 
dangers  of  this  mysterious  region,  stimulated  a 
party  of  gentlemen,  who  were  at  Towers'  Mount- 
ain House  on  a  trouting  excursion,  to  undertake 
it,  in  June,  1851.  They  did  actually  penetrate 
the  country  as  far  as  the  Falls  of  the  Black- 
water,  and  returned  with  marvelous  accounts 
of  its  savage  grandeur,  and  the  quantities  of 
game  and  fish  to  be  found  there.  One  of  the 
party  wrote  an  entertaining  narrative  of  their  ad- 
ventures and  sufferings,  which  was  published  in 
a  stout  volume — which  every  body  ought  to  read. 

During  the  winter  of  1852,  several  of  the 
same  party,  with  other  friends,  planned  a  sec- 
ond trip,  to  be  undertaken  on  the  first  of  June 
following.  At  that  date,  so  fully  was  the  pub- 
lic mind  occupied  with  filibustering  and  Presi- 
dent-making, that  the  notes  of  preparation  for 
this  important  expedition  were  scarcely  heard 
beyond  the  corporate  limits  of  the  little  town 

of  M ,  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia.      Even  in 

this  contracted  circle  the  excitement  was  prin- 
cipally confined  to  the  planners  themselves, 
while  the  public  looked  on  with  an  apathy  and 
unconcern  altogether  unaccountable.  Indeed, 
some  narrow-minded  persons  went  so  far  as  to 
say,  that  it  was  nothing  but  a  scheme  of  idle- 
ness to  waste  time ;  and  advised  the  young 
gentlemen  to  stick  to  their  professions,  and  let 
the  bears  alone.  But,  as  may  be  supposed,  all 
such  met  the  usual  fate  of  gratuitous  counsel- 
ois  who  advise  people  against  their  inclinations. 

In  the  daily  meetings  which  were  held  for 
tive  months  previous  to  the  date  fixed  for  their 
departure,  our  adventurers  discussed  freely  and 
at  great  length  every  thing  that  appertained,  or 
that  could  in  any  way  appertain,  to  the  subject 
in  view,  from  the  elevation  of  the  mountains 
and  the  course  of  rivers,  down  to  the  quality  of 
a  percussion  cap  and  the  bend  of  a  fish-hook. 
They  became  students  of  maps  and  geological 
reports  ;  read  Izaak  Walton's  "  Complete  An- 
gler" and  "  I^e  Guide  et  Hygiene  des  Chas- 
seurs ;"  consulted  Count  Rumford  and  Doctor 
Kitchener,  and  experimented  largely  in  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  aliments  most  proper  for  the 
sustenance  of  the  human  system.  Mr.  Penn, 
the  author,  copied  at  length  a  recipe  for  making 
cat-fish  soup,  assuring  his  friends  that  when 
surfeited  with  venison  and  trout,  this  dish  would 
afford  them  a  delightful  change.  Mr.  Porte 
Crayon,  the  artist,  also  furnished  frequent  de- 
signs for  hunting-coats,  caps,  knapsacks,  and 


leggings,  modeled,  for  the  most  part,  from  those 
of  the  French  army  in  Algiers  ;  "  For,"  said 
he,  "  the  French  are  the  most  scientific  people 
in  the  world  ;  and  as  they  have  paid  more  at- 
tention to  the  equipment  of  their  army  than  any 
other,  every  thing  they  adopt  is  presumed  to  be 
perfect  of  its  kind. 


EiM    GRANDE    TENUE. 


The  result  of  all  this  studying  and  talking 
was,  that  every  one  differed  from  his  friend, 
and  equipped  himself  after  his  own  fashion ; 
and  the  commissary  department  suddenly  con- 
cluded that  biscuit  and  bacon  were  the  most 
substantial,  portable,  and  palatable  articles  of 
food  known  to  the  dwellers  south  of  the  Potomac, 
and  accordingly  made  arrangements  to  have 
ample  supplies  of  both  ready  for  the  occasion. 

With  the  opening  spring  the  buds  began  to 
swell  and  the  blue-birds  to  warble,  and  the  zeal 
of  our  adventurers  kept  pace  with  the  season, 
so  that  by  the  first  of  April  all  were  ready,  fully 
equipped,  "  straining  like  grayhounds  in  the 
slip."  The  intolerable  vacuum  between  this 
and  the  starting  day  might  be  graphically  illus- 
trated by  leaving  half  a  dozen  blank  pages ;  but 
as  such  a  procedure  might  be  misunderstood,  or 
characterized  as  clap-trap,  it  may  be  preferable 
to  fill  up  the  blank  by  introducing  the  dramatis 
persona  who  are  to  figure  in  the  following  nar- 
rative : 

Mr.  Penn,  an  author  of  some  distinction,  has 
already  been  mentioned.  He  is  gaunt  and  tall, 
with  distinguished  air  and  manners,  flowing 
and  graceful  gestures,  prominent  and  express- 
ive eye,  indicating,  according  to  Phrenology,  a 
great  command  of  language.     In  this  case,  how- 
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ever,  the  science  was  at  fault,  for  when  Mr. 
Penn  got  fairly  started  in  discourse  he  had  no 
command  over  his  language  at  all.  It  poured 
forth  in  an  irresistible  torrent,  carrying  away 
the  speaker  himself,  and  overwhelming  or  put- 
ting to  flight  his  audience. 

Mr.  DiNDON,  a  fine,  athletic  sportsman,  not  a 
dandiacal  popper  at  quails  and  hares,  but  a  real 
Nimrod,  a  slayer  of  wild  turkeys  and  deer,  to 
whom  the  excitement  of  the  chase  was  as  the 
breath  of  his  nostrils  ;  and  who  sometimes  for- 
got even  that  in  his  keen  appreciation  of  the 
poetry  of  forest  life.  He  was  never  known  either 
to  be  wearied  in  a  hunt  or  silenced  in  a  debate. 

Mr.  Jones  was  somewhat  inclined  to  be  stout, 
not  to  say  fat.  Mr.  J.  was  equally  fond  of  rural 
sports  and  personal  comforts.  Ambitious  of 
being  considered  a  thoroughgoing  sportsman, 
he  kept  the  best  dog  and  the  most  beautiful  gun 
in  the  district.  He  frequently  appeared  covered 
with  his  hunting  accoutrements,  followed  by 
his  dog,  and  generally  went  out  alone.  Prying 
persons  remarked  that  his  game-bag  was  usually 
fuller  when  he  went  out  than  when  he  returned. 
Dindon,  who  was  knowing  in  these  matters, 
always  said  that  Mr.  J.  was  a  humbug  ;  that  all 
this  apparent  fondness  for  the  chase  was  a  sham  ; 
that  Jones,  as  soon  as  he  got  out  of  sight  of 
town,  found  some  shady  place,  ate  the  dinner  that 
stuffed  the  game-bag,  and  went  to  sleep  ;  when 
he  woke,  would  drag  himself  through  a  thicket 
hard  by,  muddy  his  boots  in  a  swamp,  and  re- 
turn with  the  marks  of  severe  fatigue  and  de- 
termined hunting  upon  him,  and  with  whatever 
game  he  might  be  able  to  purchase  from  strag- 
gling urchins  or  old  negroes  who  had  been  lucky 
with  their  traps.  For  the  rest,  Mr.  Jones  had 
some  rare  companionable  qualities.  He  could 
give  a  joke  with  enviable  point  and  readiness, 
and  take  one  with  like  grace  and  good-humor. 


The  sprightly  sketches  which  illuminate  this 
unskillful  narrative  are  the  most  appropriate  and 
shall  be  the  only  introduction  of  our  friend 
Porte  Crayon.  He  has  rendered  the  subjects 
with  great  truthfulness,  and  has  exhibited  even 
some  tenderness  in  the  handling  of  them.  If 
he  has  nothing  extenuated,  he  has,  at  least,  set 
down  naught  in  malice.  Porte,  indeed,  mod- 
estly remarks  that  his  poor  abilities  were  en- 
tirely inadequate  to  do  justice  either  to  the  sub- 
limity of  the  natural  scenery  or  the  preposterous 
absurdity  of  the  human  species  on  that  memor- 
able expedition. 

Mr.  Smith,  a  gentleman  of  imposing  presence, 
of  few  words,  but  an  ardent  and  determined 
sportsman,  and  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  expe- 
dition, completes  the  catalogue. 

Sometime  during  the  month  of  May,  X.  M.  C. 
(for  certain  reasons  his  initials  only  are  used) 
an  accomplished  and  talented  gentleman  resid- 
ing at  a  distance  from  M ,  received  a  letter 

which  ran  as  follows  : 

"Dear  X. — We  have  fixed  upon  the  1st  of 
June  to  start  for  the  Canaan  Country.  Our 
party  will  consist  of  Dindon,  Jones,  Smith,  your 
old  friend  Penn,  and  myself.  Can  you  join  us  \ 
If  so,  give  us  immediate  notice,  and  set  about 
making  your  preparations  without  delay.  I 
would  recommend  to  you  to  procure  the  follow- 
ing equipments  :  a  water-proof  knapsack,  fish- 
ing tackle,  and  a  gun  ;  a  belt  with  pistols — a 
revolver  would  be  preferable,  in  case  of  a  con- 
flict with  a  panther  ;  a  hunting-knife  for  gen- 
eral purposes — a  good  ten-inch  blade,  sharp  and 
reliable.  It  will  be  useful  for  cleaning  fish, 
dressing  game,  and  may  serve  you  a  turn  when 
a  bear  gets  you  down  in  a  laurel-brake.  Store 
your  knapsack  with  an  extra  pair  of  shoes,  a 
change  of  raiment,  such  as  will  resist  water  and 
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dirt  to  the  last  extremity,  a  pair  of  leggings  to 
guard  against  rattlesnakes,  and  the  following 
eatables  :  one  dozen  biscuit,  one  pound  of  ham, 
one  pound  of  ground  coffee,  salt,  pepper  and 
condiments.  This  will  be  the  private  store  of 
each  person,  the  public  supplies  will  be  carried 
out  on  horses. 

"  The  place  of  rendezvous  is  the  Berkeley 
Springs,  the  day  the  31st  of  May. 

"  Yours  in  haste,         Porte  Crayon." 

The  Corresponding  Committee  had  the  grat- 
ification of  receiving  a  favorable  reply  to  the 
foregoing  :  "  Mr.  X.  will  certainly  come."  All 
right ;  the  party  is  made  up.  The  last  of  May 
has  come.  Mr.  Crayon,  in  full  hunting  costume, 
is  standing  on  the  portico  of  the  great  hotel  at 
the  Berkeley  Springs.  Messrs.  Jones  and  Smith 
have  arrived  ;  their  equipments  have  been  ex- 
amined and  pronounced  unexceptionable.  Here 
comes  X.  What  a  pair  of  leggings  !  and  there's 
Penn  with  him,  in  a  blue  blouse  out  at  the  el- 
bows, with  a  rod  like  Don  Quixote's  lance. 

"  Ah,  gentlemen  !  well  met,"  shouted  Penn, 
as  they  approached. 

"  You  see  before  you  a  personification  of 
Prince  Hal,  at  a  time  when  he  kept  rather  low 
company,"  quoth  Mr.  Jones;  "he  looks  more 
like  Poins  on  a  thieving  expedition." 

"  Ah  !  my  fat  friend,  are  you  there'?  glad  to 
see  you.  I  have  a  rod  here,  gentlemen,  that 
will  make  you  envious.  See  how  superbly  bal- 
anced ;  what  a  spring  it  has  !  the  very  thing  for 
brook-fishing,  for  whipping  the  smaller  streams. 
And  then  see  how  easily  carried."  And,  suit- 
ing the  action  to  the  word,  he  unjointed  it, 
and  slipped  it  into  a  neat  case,  portable,  light, 
and  elegant.  "  I  procured  one  of  the  same  sort 
for  Smith  when  I  was  in  New  York.  I  will 
show  you  also  a  supply  of  artificial  flies,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Penn,  drawing  a  leather  case  from 
his  knapsack,  "  and  a  fine  bug  calculated  for  the 
largest  sized  trout." 

Here  he  produced  a  bug,  which  renewed  the 
astonishment  and  hilarity  of  the  company. 


A   IIU.MBUO. 


"  What  is  it  for!"  "  What  sort  of  creature 
is  it]"  "  What  does  it  represent  1"  shouted  one 
and  all. 

"  I  have  not  dipped  into  entomology  lately, 
but  I  have  been  assured  that  this  bug  is  calcu- 
lated to  take  none  but  the  largest  fish.  No  small 
fish  will  approach  it,  from  personal  apprehen- 
sion ;  and  no  trout  under  twenty-two  inches  in 
length  would  venture  to  swallow  it." 

"  If  I  were  called  upon  to  classify  that  bug," 
said  Mr.  Jones,  "  I  vvould  call  it  a  Chimera — in 
the  vernacular.  Humbug .'" 

"  Come  to  supper,"  said  Porte.  "  We  start 
at  two  o'clock  to-night  by  the  train." 

The  sun  that  rose  fair  and  bright  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  first  of  June,  found  our  fishermen  just 
entering  the  United  States  Hotel,  in  the  town 

of  Cumberland.     "Who  the  are  theyl" 

inquired  one  of  the  matutinal  loafers  in  the  bar- 
room. 

"  Oh  !  they  be  some  o'  these  Hungry  fellers, 
I  reckon,"  replied  a  gaping  stable  boy. 

"  Right,  boy  ;  right!"  said  Mr.  Jones  ;  "quite 
riffht ;  here's  a  dime.  Landlord,  let  us  have 
breakfast  in  the  shortest  time  imaginable." 

The  route  from  Cumberland  to  the  Oakland 
depot,  on  the  summit  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  the 
trip  from  thence  by  wagon  to  Towers',  was  as 
barren  of  notable  adventure  as  it  was  fruitful  in 
jokes  and  hilarity.  At  Towers'  they  found  their 
old  comrade,  Mr.  Dindon,  who  had  gone  ahead 
to  procure  guides,  horses,  &c. 

"  Well !  what  have  you  brought  up  V  asked 
Dindon. 

"  Eleven  hundred  and  forty  biscuit,  twenty 
pounds  of  ground  coflee,  forty  pounds  of  mid- 
dling and  two  hams  ;  lard,  salt,  pepper,  sugar, 
et  cetera.  All  well  packed  and  in  good  order. 
What  have  you  done!" 

"  The  eight  loaves  of  bread  are  ready." 
"  Good  !"—"  The  horses  are  ready."  "  Good  !" 
— "  The  guides  are  still  to  be  looked  after." 
"Hum! — let  us  see  the  horses." — "Andrew, 
bring  out  the  animals." 

Lame  Kit  and  Old  Sorry  here  made  their  first 
appearance  on  the  stage,  and  were  received  with 
mingled  laughter  and  indignation.  Lame  Kit's 
fore-leg  was  as  stifl'as  a  ramrod  ;  and  Old  Sorry, 
among  other  defects,  was  blind  and  distempered. 

"  What  an  inhuman  idea  !"  said  Mr.  Jones  ; 
"  you  don't  really  mean  to  afflict  these  wretched 
tackies  with  such  loads  of  baggage  as  we  have 
here." 

Mr.  Dindon  was  aroused.  "  I'll  bet  a  thou- 
sand dollars  you  haven't  two  such  horses  on 
your  estate," 

"  No,  I'll  swear  to  it,"  responded  Jones.  "If 
I  had,  I'd  have  them  shot  within  an  hour." 

"  No,  sir,"  rejoined  Dindon,  with  heat.  "  I 
mean  that  you  can't  produce  their  equals  for 
strength  and  endurance." 

"  I  won't  take  advantage  of  you,"  said  Jones  ; 
"but  will  ofler  you  a  more  equal  bet  :  That  if 
you  load  them  with  this  baggage  neither  of  them 
will  live  to  reach  the  banks  of  the  Cheat  River." 

"  That  shows  your  judgment  in  horseflesh  ; 
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thornhill's  cabin. 


but  what  can  be  expected  of  a  man  educated 
north  of  the  Potomac  \  What  can  he  know 
about  horses  V 

Mr.  Jones  assumed  an  attitude  confronting 
Mr.  Dindon.  "I'd  like  to  know,"  said  he,  "  if 
Northern  horses  are  not  universally  conceded  to 
be  superior  to  Southern  1" 

"  Gentlemen,"  interposed  X.,  "  I  foresee  an 
interminable  wrangle.  We'll  adjourn — cough 
them  down." 

The  following  day  was  spent  in  engaging 
guides.  Thornhill,  an  intelligent,  energetic, 
good-tempered  fellow,  agreed  to  undertake  it. 
His  dwelling  was  a  specimen  of  rural  architect- 
ure not  noticed  by  Downing,  nor  characterized 
by  any  of  the  writers  on  that  subject.  Porte 
declared  it  looked  like  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween a  hut  and  a  wood-pile.  But,  like  the  pearl 
in  the  oyster,  the  gem  of  disinterested  hospital- 
ity is  found  as  frequently  in  these  humble  abodes 
as  in  the  proudest  mansions  of  our  good  old 
State. 

All  things  being  arranged  at  Towers'  for  an 
early  start  on  the  third.  Crayon  and  X.  M.  C. 
shouldered  their  guns  and  knapsacks,  and  start- 
ed for  Conway's,  nine  miles  distant,  on  the  route 
to  the  Canaan  Country.  They  were  to  engage 
Conway  to  accompany  the  party,  and  to  be  in 
readiness  to  join  the  main  body  as  they  passed 
in  the  morning.  Crayon  had  traveled  the  road 
on  a  former  occasion,  and  as  he  pretended  to 
considerable  skill  in  woodcraft,  confidently  took 
the  lead,  and  struck  into  the  forest  by  a  blind 
path.  For  four  or  five  miles  all  went  well,  until 
the  declining  sun  was  hidden  by  the  tall  crowns 
of  the  firs,  and  the  path  became  more  and  more 
indistinct.  Crayon  became  thoughtful,  and  drop- 
ped behind. 

"  Whose  dogs  are  these  V  quietly  asked  X. 


Crayon  looked  up,  and  saw  two  wolves  stand- 
ing in  the  path,  within  thirty  paces  of  them, 
staring  with  amazement  at  the  strange  intruders. 
In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  his  piece  was  leveled, 
but  the  wolves,  with  equal  celerity,  had  betaken 
themselves  to  the  bushes. 

"  Well,  you  don't  say  they  were  wolves  ]  I 
supposed  they  were  some  of  the  neighbor's  dogs. 
What  a  mortification  !  I  might  have  shot  them 
both." 

"  There  are  no  neighbors  hereabouts,  X.,  and 
no  dogs  wandering  about  The  rule  is  to  crack 
away  at  every  four-legged  creature  you  see,  and 
the  chances  are  that  it  is  legitimate  game.  But 
we  must  be  moving  ;  night  is  coming  rapidly  on. 
Push  on  for  Conway's." 

Within  the  next  mile  Mr.  Crayon  came  to  a 
stand-still.  "  X.,"  said  he,  musingly,  "at  what 
hour  does  the  moon  rise  to-night  1" 

"  Don't  know — haven't  observed — are  we  not 
near  Conway's  V 

"  My  friend,  it  is  useless  to  disguise  matters  ; 
in  fifteen  minutes  it  will  be  pitch-dark.  I  have 
seen  no  trace  of  a  path  for  the  last  half  mile  ; 
this  country  looks  strange  to  me.  I  couldn't  go 
back  if  I  would,  I  wouldn't  go  if  I  could;  we 
should  be  laughed  at." 

"  This  life  is  all  new  to  me,"  said  X.,  with 
resignation;  "but  go  on,  and  I'll  follow  till 
death." 

"X.,  can  you  see  a  star,  or  any  thing  that 
might  serve  as  a  guide,  to  prevent  us  from 
making  circles  V 

"  No,  I  can  see  nothing  but  trees  and  bushes, 
and  can  hardly  see  them." 

"  Follow  on,  then  ;  we'll  try  it." 

As  they  trudged  on,  the  forest  grew  murkier 
and  darker,  and  the  undergrowth  more  dense 
and  tanirled. 
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"Where  are  you,  Porte!"  "Here;  come 
on." — "  Ho  !  Pm  up  to  my  knees  in  a  marsh !" 
"Hist!  did  you  hear  that  1"—"  Yes ;  keep 
close,  and  don't  shoot,  or  we  may  kill  each  other ; 
be  careful  of  your  fire-arms,  and  depend  on  your 
hunting-knife."  "  Good  Heavens  !  we  are  get- 
ting into  a  laurel-brake.  Turn  back,  or  we  are 
gone." 

On  they  struggled,  torn  by  briars,  throttled 
by  wild  vines,  and  tripped  up  by  fallen  timber 

"  Porte  !  stop.  Pm  ready  to  perish  with  fa- 
tigue ;   let  us  rest  a  while  on  this  log." 

"X.,  did  you  ever  sleep  in  the  woods'!" 

"No,  I  never  did." 

"  Have  you  any  thing  to  eat  in  your  knap- 
sack!" 

"  Not  a  mouthful ;  to  lighten  my  load,  I  tum- 
bled mine  into  the  general  provision-bag." 

"  I  did  the  same  thing." 

"  How  unlucky  !  I  will  take  this  impressive 
opportunity,  Mr.  X.,  to  read  you  a  lesson  in 
woodcraft.  Never  leave  the  camp  without  a 
day's  provision  with  you." 

"  But  are  we  likely  to  get  to  Conway's  to- 
night!" 

"  The  probabilities  seem  to  be  against  it ;  but 
let  us  try  again." 

Another  hour  of  fruitless  toil,  and  no  hope. 

"X.,  don't  it  seem  to  be  getting  lighter  on 
our  left  hand!" 

"  Ho  !  by  all  that's  jolly  Pm  on  open  ground, 
and  feel  something  like  a  beaten  track  under 
my  feet." 

A  broad  gleam  of  light  shot  across  the  wood, 


like  the  sudden  flash  of  a  torch,  revealing  a  long  ' 
vista  in  the  forest  and  the  trodden  and  rutted 
surface  of  the  highway. 

"  Whoop  !  whoop  !  hurrah  ! — the  moon  and 
the  big  road — the  big  road  and  the  moon.  1 
knew  it !  I  knew  I  couldn't  be  mistaken.  Here's 
the  stream;  we're  not  a  mile  from  Conway's." 
The  wanderers,  notwithstanding  their  fatigue 
and  knapsacks,  indulged  in  a  pas  de  deux  and 
an  embrace,  and  cheerily  resumed  their  route. 
The  moon  rose  higher  and  higher  ;  anon  they 
heard  the  bark  of  a  dog — a  long-welcome  bow- 
wow.     X.  quoted  Byron  : 

"'Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  watch  dog's  honest  bark." 
Then  they  came  to  a  clearing  with  a  double 
cabin  in  the  midst.    The  chorus  of  dogs  was  at 
its  full. 

"  Get  out,  ye  whelps  !     Who's  there !" 
"  Hallo  !   Old  Otter,  come  out  of  your  den. 
Here  are  friends." 

The  old  man  stuck  his  weasel  face  out  of  the 
door,  and,  after  a  short  scrutiny,  recognized 
Porte  Crayon.  "Well  done,"  said  he;  "but 
Pm  glad  to  see  ye.  I  heard  ye  were  in  the 
country,  but  I  didn't  expect  to  see  ye  at  this 
time  o'  night.  But  come  in,  ye  must  be  hun- 
gry. Gals,  get  up,  and  find  the  gentlemen  some 
supper." 

The  old  man's  buxom  daughters  tumbled  out 
of  a  bed  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  room,  and  soon 
the  fresh-heaped  fire  roared  and  sparkled  in  the 
chimney,  and  the  table  was  spread  with  the 
best  in  the  house — cold  bread  and  meat,  fra- 
grant glades  butter,  rich  milk,  and  maple  beer. 
As  they  supped,  they  narrated 
their  adventure  with  the  wolves, 
at  which  their  host  chuckled  great- 
ly. A  bed  in  the  spare  room  of 
the  cabin  received  the  weary 
couple,  who  slept  soundly  until 
the  morning.  "  How  delicious  ! 
what  an  invigorating  atmosphere  ! 
what  a  magnificent  forest  is  this 
that  walls  us  round  !"  were  their 
first  exclamations  on  issuing 
from  the  cabin.  They  breakfast- 
ed and  took  their  seats  upon  a 
comfortable  stump  in  front  of  the 
house  while  Conway  completed 
his  simple  arrangements  for  the 
journey.  "  Is  the  fat  gentleman 
in  your  company  this  time  !"  in- 
quired he.  "  Well,  I  never  ex- 
pected to  a-seed  him  agin.  Is 
the  big-eyed  gentleman  coming, 
too ! — he  that  writ  a  book,  I  dis- 
remember  his  name.  And  the  one 
with  spectacles!" 

"Yes,  they  are  all  coming." 
Anon  loud  voices  are  heard 
issuing  from  the  depths  of  the 
forest,  which  gradually  approach, 
until  those  of  Mr.  Jones  and 
Mr.  Dindon  are  distinguishable, 
and  the  words,  confusedly  min- 
gled. Northern  horses — Southern 
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horses — trotters — thousand  dollars — Eclipse — 
then  a  long  string  of  expletives.  The  head  of  the 
column  emerges  from  the  wood  ;  this  is  no  other 
than  the  fat  man,  stripped  to  his  silk  shirt  and 
pantaloons,  with  a  great  pack  on  his  back  and 
a  sapling  in  his  hand  ;  he  was  a  good  person- 
ification of  Orson  of  the  Wood.  He  presently 
halted  and  faced  about. 

"Mr.  Dindon,  I  say — hush!  you  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  wind  in  this  argument,  but  not  of 
reason.  You  know  I  am  short  of  breath :  I  can't 
walk  and  discuss  at  the  same  time  ;  it  is  un- 
generous to  press  it  now — wait  until  we  halt 
for  dinner.  At  present,  I  say,  peremptorily — 
hush!" 

The  detachment  from  Conway's  now  joined 
the  march — and,  whooping,  laughing,  singing, 
and  wrangling,  they  wound  along  under  the 
gloomy  archway  of  the  trackless  forest.  Thorn- 
hiil,  with  his  tomahawk  belted  about  him,  led 
the  van.  Dindon,  Crayon,  and'Penn  followed  ; 
then  came  Lame  Kit,  led  by  Conway  ;  and  Old 
Sorry,  conducted  by  Powell,  a  hunter,  who  was 
engaged  to  go  in  with  them  to  bring  the  horses 
out  after  they  had  reached  their  destination. 
Smith  and  X.  M.  C.  formed  the  rear-guard,  and 
far  behind  lagged  Mr.  Jones,  probably  with  the 
intention  of  avoiding  useless  discussions,  and 
of  managing  his  wind  to  the  greatest  advant- 
age. After  a  march  of  six  miles,  they  entered 
a  green  glade  of  great  beauty,  watered  by  an 
amber  rivulet,  which  they  leaped  with  their 
packs  and  guns.  This  rivulet  was  the  infant 
Potomac ;  that  leap  was  from  Maryland  into 
Virginia.  Now  they  breasted  a  mountain — a 
long,  tiresome  tug  it  was,  that  took  the  conceit 
out  of  more  than  one  of  the  party  who  started 
fair  that  morning.  On  the  summit  they  took  a 
breathing  spell.  This  is  the  dividing-ridge  be- 
tween the  waters  of  the  East  and  the  West. 


In  a  short  time  they  crossed  another  amber 
brook,  a  tributary  of  the  Ohio,  and  one  of  the 
immediate  sources  of  the  Blackwater.  About 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  they  emerged  from 
the  dreary  forest  into  another  waving  glade, 
and  at  the  further  border,  Thornhill  gave  the 
welcome  order  to  halt  for  the  night.  Cheerful- 
ly our  adventurers  deposited  their  guns  and 
knapsacks  ;  and  after  a  brief  repose,  joined  the 
hunters  in  heaping  up  dry  logs  and  combusti- 
bles for  the  camp-fire.  How  the  fire  blazed  and 
crackled  !  how  grandly  the  smoke  volumed  up 
among  the  lofty  tree-tops  !  The  horses,  relieved 
of  their  burdens,  were  tethered  in  the  glade,  up 
to  their  bellies  in  grass.  While  preparations 
for  supper  were  going  on,  several  of  the  party 
got  out  their  fishing-tackle,  and  tried  the  little 
stream  that  watered  the  glade.  It  was  alive 
with  trout ;  and  half  an  hour  after,  a  hundred 
of  the  small  fry  were  served  up  at  supper  with 
the  biscuit  and  bacon.  It  was  a  meal  that  a 
monarch  might  envy.  A  good  bed  of  hemlock 
branches  was  duly  spread,  the  fire  replenished 
with  larger  logs  ;  and  the  weary  party  disposed 
itself  to  sleep  as  best  it  might,  pillowed  on  log 
or  knapsack.  The  excitement  produced  by  the 
novelty  of  the  situation  kept  X.  awake.  The 
gloom  of  the  forest  around  was  intense  ;  the 
camp-fire  blazed  in  the  centre  of  a  group  of  four 
lofty  firs,  whose  straight  and  mast-like  trunks 
were  illuminated  by  its  light  for  a  hundred  feet 
without  the  interruption  of  a  limb,  and  whoso 
tops  interlaced  and  formed  a  lofty  and  almost 
impervious  covering  over  the  sleepers.  X.  rais- 
ed himself  upon  his  elbow,  and  broke  the  si- 
lence. "What  a  picturesque  scene!  What 
a  couch  !  What  a  canopy  !  What  sublime 
bed-posts  !" 

"  Go  to  sleep,  poet,"  growled  a  dowsy  fel- 
low, "  or  you'll  be  sorry  for  it  to-morrow." 
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Presently  a  noise  was  heard  in  the  forest — 
a  wild,  unearthly  cry  —  an  incomprehensible 
soand — every  body  sprang  up.  "  What  the 
deuce  is  iti"  inquired  the  sleepers,  rubbing 
their  eyes.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Dindon, 
deliberately  cocking  his  rifle,  "  get  your  arms 
ready.  I  know  that  sound  well — it  is  the  cry 
of  a  wolf"  Again  the  terrible  voice  echoed 
through  the  wood,  nearer  and  more  distinct. 
There  was  a  general  clicking  of  gun-locks  ; — 
Jones,  who  had  made  himself  a  comfortable 
nest  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  pitched  into  the  cen- 
tre of  the  group  ;  Crayon  sat  the  picture  of  de- 
liberate valor,  with  hunting-knife  in  one  hand, 
revolver  in  the  other,  and  a  rifle  lying  across 
his  lap  ;  X.  crept  on  all  fours  to  get  possession 
of  his  double-barrel  ;  Penn,  in  whose  poetic 
bosom  the  joy  of  meeting  with  an  adventure 
over-balanced  every  personal  consideration,  with 
nervous  haste  drew  forth  his  book,  and  began 
noting  down  the  incident ; — Thornhill  and  Pow- 
<'ll,  however,  so  far  from  evincing  any  anxiety, 


seemed  bursting  with  suppressed  laughter ;  while 
Conway  sat  smoking  his  pipe  with  imperturb 
able  gravity.    Here  is  an  extract  from  Mr.  Penn's 
note-book : 

^' Camp  No.  1 — 10  o'clock  p.  vi. — Disturbed  by  a 
terrible  cry,  somewhat  resembling  this :  too-too 
— too-hoo — too-too — too-hoo.  Supposed  to  be 
wolves  or  panthers.  In  momentary  expectation 
of  an  attack.  If  we  perish  ....  Half-past  ten. 
Sounds  ascertained  to  proceed  from  owls  of  the 
largest  size,  but  not  dangerous.  Camp  calm, 
and  disposed  to  slumber." 

Next  morning  our  adventurers  were  stirring 
betimes — refreshed  the  half-extinct  fire — dis- 
patched a  hasty  breakfast — and  resumed  their 
march  before  sunrise.  This  was  a  hard  day  for 
most  of  them.  The  broken  sleep  and  unusual 
beds  had  not  done  much  to  repair  the  fatigues 
of  the  previous  day — the  hills  were  steeper,  and 
the  fallen  timber  cumbered  the  route  so  greatly 
that  they  were  frequently  obliged  to  make  long 
detours  to  find  a  passage  practicable  for  the  horses. 
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The  bodies  of  these  fallen  giants  afforded  quite 
a  curious  spectacle  as  they  lay  prone  and  supine, 
singly  and  in  monstrous  heaps ;  frequently,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  eighteen 
in  girth,  coated  with  a  rich  covering  of  moss, 
and  their  decayed  wood  affording  a  soil  for 
thickets  of  seedlings  of  their  own  and  other 
species.  Sometimes  they  were  seen  spanning 
a  ravine  at  a  giddy  height,  like  suspension- 
bridges,  the  parasite  growth  forming  a  parapet 
or  hand-rail,  as  if  for  the  safety  and  convenience 
of  the  passer.  Sometimes  the  faithless  surface 
yielded  to  the  tread,  and  the  astounded  hunter 
found  himself  imbedded  to  the  armpits,  in  what 
he  had  supposed  to  be  solid  wood.  The  climb- 
ing of  these  barricades  was  one  of  the  principal 
items  in  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  and  any  one 
who  happened  to  look  back  on  that  day  would 
generally  see  Mr.  Jones  astride  of  one  of  them, 
beseeching  the  party  to  wait  awhile.  It  would 
have  been  well  for  the  venatical  reputation  of 
Mr.  Jones  if  the  events  of  this  day  could  be 
effaced  from  the  record,  or  covered  by  a  black 
vail,  like  the  face  of  Marino  Faliero  among  the 
Doges  of  Venice. 

"  Look  at  him,"  quoth  Dinden,  triumphantly  ; 
"he  pretended  to  underrate  that  lame  mare,  and 
now  he's  glad  to  hang  to  her  tail.  He  said  she 
couldn't  carry  her  load  to  the  Cheat  River,  and 
now  she  is  carrying  his  knapsack  and  himself 
into  the  bargain.  I  suppose,  Mr.  Jones,  you'll 
now  acknowledge  you're  no  judge  of  horse-flesh." 

"It's  too  bad,"  said  X.  "Let  go,  Jones; 
have  you  no  greatness  of  soul  1  don't  you  see 
the, poor  beast  can  hardly  get  along  1" 

But  deaf  alike  to  satire  or  remonstrance,  Mr. 
Jones  kept  his  hold  until  Kit,  with  a  long-drawn 
groan,  stood  stock  still.  "  Thar  now,"  said  the 
hunter,  "  I've  been  a-looking  for  her  to  drop." 
The  mare  was  released,  and  Jones  attempted  to 


seize  Old  Sorry  by  the  same  appendage.  He, 
however,  being  too  blind  to  see  the  justice  of 
such  a  proceeding,  relieved  himself  with  a  kick. 
The  hunters  had  been  dodging  the  laurel- 
brakes  all  day.  They  seemed  to  dread  the 
passage,  and  would  frequently  go  miles  around 
to  avoid  it.  They  had  stories  of  men  who  had 
spent  days  in  them,  wandering  in  circles,  and 
who  had  finally  perished  from  starvation ;  ard 
they  say  when  once  fairly  in  there  is  no  calcu- 
lating when  you  will  get  out.  Some  of  these 
brakes  extend  for  many  miles,  and  are  so  dense 
that  even  the  deer  can  not  pass  except  by  find- 
ing the  thinnest  places,  and  when  the  experi- 
enced woodman  is  forced  to  cross,  he  always 
seeks  a  deer-path.  The  ponderous  strength 
of  the  bear  enables  him  to  traverse  them  more 
easily.  In  them  he  makes  his  lair,  and  our  ad- 
venturers often  found  the  lauiel  recently  torn 
and  broken  by  bears,  in  going  to  and  from  their 
places  of  retreat.  With  the  horses  the  passage 
could  not  even  be  attempted  without  a  previous 
clearing  of  the  way  by  the  ax-men.  Upon  con- 
sultation, it  was  considered  necessary  to  cross 
the  brake  before  them,  and  the  guides  went  into 
it  lustily,  while  the  rest  of  the  company,  one 
after  another,  dropped  asleep.  In  about  two 
hours  the  way  was  cleared,  but  it  was  with 
much  difficulty  that  the  horses  could  be  induced 
to  proceed.  The  guides  swore  like  the  army  in 
Flanders,  Kit's  stiff  leg  would  not  yield  to  cir- 
cumstances, and  Sorry  became  several  times  so 
tangled  that  he  had  to  be  released  by  the  ax. 
The  footmen  passed  ahead  of  the  horses,  and 
soon  found  themselves  in  similar  circumstances. 
They  sank  up  to  their  knees  in  mud  and  water  ; 
they  were  throttled  by  the  snake-like  branches 
of  the  laurel,  and  were  frequently  obliged  to  re- 
sort to  their  hunting-knives  to  extricate  a  leg 
or  an  arm  from  its  grasp.    Ascending  the  stump 
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of  a  riven  hemlock,  a  striking  picture  presented 
itself.  The  laurel  waved  up  and  down  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  like  a  green  lake,  with 
either  shore  walled  by  the  massive  forest,  and 
out  of  its  bed,  rising  singly  or  in  groups  of  three 
or  four,  the  tallest  and  most  imposing  of  the  fir 
species.  The  heads  of  our  adventurers  some- 
times appeared  hidden  as  they  struggled  through 
— and  whether  visible  or  invisible,  the  crackling 


of  branches,  the  rustling  of  leaves,  and  a  rolling 
fire  of  execrations  marked  their  progress.  All 
else  was  silent. 

Toward  evening  a  bear  was  seen,  but  so  worn 
and  spiritless  were  the  adventurers  that  no  one 
thought  of  pursuing  it.  All  were  anxious  to 
reach  the  river  that  evening,  as  they  had  pro- 
posed. At  length  the  ridge  upon  which  they 
traveled  seemed  suddenly  to  terminate,  and  they 
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heard  far  below,  the  rushing  of  waterfalls.  Here 
they  came  willingly  to  a  halt,  while  the  guides 
descended  the  mountain  to  ascertain  their  posi- 
tion. In  the  course  of  an  hour  they  returned, 
reporting  that  the  roaring  was  from  the  Falls 
of  the  Blackwater,  and  that  they  now  overlooked 
the  site  of  the  encampment  of  the  last  season. 
By  this  time  it  had  grown  so  dark  and  rained 
so  heavily  that  it  became  indispensable  to  look 
out  for  a  place  of  encampment.  The  men  dis- 
persed to  look  for  Vv^ater,  taking  care,  however, 
always  to  keep  v/ithin  calling  distance  of  each 
other.  Water  was  soon  found  on  the  border 
of  a  laurel-brake,  a  most  cheerless  spot  for  a 
bivouac.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents.  The  horses 
were  unloaded,  and  a  young  birch  cut  down  for 
them  to  browse  upon,  in  default  of  grass.  While 
some  are  trying,  apparently  without  success,  to 
get  together  dry  combustibles  for  a  fire,  others 
endeavored  to  secure  the  provisions,  arms,  and 
ammunition  from  the  rain  ;  and  some  sunk 
down  on  the  spot  where  they  halted,  and  wrap- 
ping their  blankets  about  them,  slept  in  spite 
of  every  thing.  A  more  cheerless  prospect  for 
a  night  could  scarcely  be  imagined.  With  gar- 
ments soaked,  blankets  wet,  every  leaf  dripping 
with  water,  and  the  earth  covered  with  moss 
and  dead  leaves,  like  a  sponge  thoroughly  satu- 
rated :  stiff  with  fatigue  and  shivering  with  cold, 
there  seemed  to  be  little  chance  of  obtaining 
either  rest  or  fire.  Conway's  woodcraft,  how- 
ever, triumphed  over  all  difficulties.  With  knife 
and  hatchet  he  pealed  the  bark  from  a  fir  about 
four  feet  in  circumference.  With  this  he  shel- 
tered the  fire  until  it  got  headway,  and  then 
heaping  on  such  wood  as  was  most  combusti- 
ble there  was  soon  a  cheerful  roaring  blaze  that 
defied  the  rain.  He  next  with  forks,  props,  and 
cross-poles  erected  the  framework  of  a  shed, 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet  long,  which  was  speed- 
ily covered  with  bark,  and  aflfbrded  a  complete 
shelter.  The  ground  beneath  was  covered  with 
hemlock  branches,  shaken  and  dried  over  the 
fire,  to  serve  at  once  for  seats  and  bedding. 
Fried  middling  and  hot  coflTee  were  then  served 


round,  and  from  a  most  forlorn  and  unpromis- 
ing beginning  our  adventurers  found  themselves 
in  comparatively  comfortable  circumstances. 
Mr.  Jones  was  as  usual  an  object  of  peculiar 
attention.  On  their  arrival  at  the  halting  place 
Mr.  Jones  observed  a  large  hemlock,  which 
threw  out  its  roots  like  the  arms  of  a  sofa. 
Between  them  a  plump  cushion  of  moss,  which 
had  hitherto  escaped  the  rain,  seemed  to  invite 
him  to  a  seat.  Mr.  J.  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  set  about  making  himself  as  comfortable  as 
possible.  Upon  examining  the  ground  about  him, 
it  occurred  that  just  over  his  seat  would  be  a 
very  proper  place  to  build  the  shed,  and  he  gave 
orders  accordingly.  Whether  from  a  malicious 
suggestion  of  some  one  else,  or  some  sly  wag- 
gery of  his  own,  Conway  took  pains  to  locate 
the  fire  and  shed  at  some  distance  off:  Mr. 
Jones  argued  and  remonstrated,  but  to  no  ef- 
fect. The  savor  of  supper  enticed  him  from 
his  lair  for  a  short  time,  and  he  then  found  that 
the  shed  was  so  full  there  was  not  room  for  a 
ramrod.  Mr.  Jones  was  not  a  ramrod,  nor  was 
he  to  be  outdone  so  easily  ;  he  took  Conway 
aside'  in  a  mysterious  manner,  and  whispered 
something  in  his  ear.  Conway  went  out,  and 
soon  returned  with  a  superb  piece  of  fresh- 
peeled  bark,  with  which  Mr.  Jones  was  duly 
covered.  "  Look  here,  gentlemen,"  said  he. 
triumphantly,  "  you  may  now  go  to  grass  with 
your  shed.  1  wouldn't  change  places  with  the 
man  in  the  middle."  The  shed  replied  with  a 
shout  of  laughter  and  a  storm  of  jokes.  "  He's 
fairly  embarked  in  it,"  cried  one.  "  Looks  more 
like  he  was  embalmed,"  cried  another.  "A 
mummy  !  or  a  mud-turtle  lying  on  his  back — 
Pharoah  the  Fat !  Fd  like  to  see  Gliddon  un- 
roll him  before  the  Historical  Society  of  Massa- 
chusetts." "  Rail  on  from  your  mud-hole,  my 
good  fellows  ;  but  take  rny  advice,  and  reserve 
your  wit,  for  it  will  require  more  than  you  have 
got  among  you  to  keep  yourselves  dry  to-night. 
I  am  entirely  impervious  either  to  jokes  or  rain  ; 
good-night."  Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Jones's 
comfort  the  wind  changed,  and  the  rain  poured 
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upon  him  in  rivulets ;  and  shortly  afterward 
groans  and  lamentations  were  heard  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  mummy.  "  It  seems  to  be  in 
pain  ;  some  one  had  better  look  after  it,"  said 
X.  Conway  good-naturedly  took  a  chunk  of 
tire  and  went  to  Mr.  Jones's  assistance.  It 
turned  out  that  the  acrid  sap  from  the  hemlock- 
bark  had  got  into  his  eye  ;  but  it  was  soon  over, 


ALL    IN    MY    KYE. 


and  a  deep  sleep  fell  upon  them  all — which  last- 
ed until  the  wood-robin  warbled  a  reveille  on  the 
following  morning.  When  they  awoke  it  was 
still  raining,  and  from  all  appearances  had  been 
raining  hard  all  night.  A  thin  vapory  smoke 
rose  from  the  extinguished  embers,  and  all  na- 
ture was  dripping. 

"  By  the  beard  of  the  Prophet !"  exclaimed 
Porte  Crayon  as  he  combed  the  leaves  and  sticks 
out  of  his  own  flowing  appendage,  "  by  the 
beard  of  Mahomet,  I  have  been  sleeping  all  night 
in  a  puddle  of  water." 

"The  hydrostatic  bed,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  "is 
preferable  to  any  other  for  an  invalid." 

"  Well  done.  Smith,  this  is  the  first  time 
we've  heard  from  you  since  night  before  last. 
You  must  be  getting  better." 

"  Thank  you,  I  feel  much  better,  and  will  here- 
after be  a  believer  in  the  water  cure." 

*'  Look  here,"  said  X.,  sticking  his  heels  into 
the  air,  while  a  stream  poured  from  each  boot. 

"  Bless  my  soul !"  quoth  Mr.  Penn  emphat- 
ically, as  he  gathered  up  his  legs  and  arms  like 
separate  pieces  of  lumber,  and  scrutinized  the 
covering  of  the  shed  ;  "  there  must  be  a  leak  in 
this  roof;  the  water  has  been  dribbling  into  my 
left  ear,  until  it  is  so  full  I  can't  hear."  Just 
then  a  drop  took  him  in  the  eye.  '*  There  !  blast 
the  thing,  I  was  sure  of  it." 

"  Conway  !  Conway  !  my  good  friend,  come 
here,"  cried  a  sepulchral  voice. 

'*  Hark  from  the  tombs — the  mummy  desires 
to  be  uncased." 

"  No — stand  back.  I  don't  want  any  of  your 
aid — Conway,  good  fellow,  remove  this  con- 
fjurided  bark.  (Jently — there — now  help  me 
to  bend  my  legs — oh  ! — ah  ! — whew  ! — thank 
you — let  go  now,  I  think  I  can  stand  alone;" 
and,  after  sundry  eflbrts,  Mr.  Jones  recovered 


the  use  of  his  legs  suflTiciently  to  carry  him  to 
breakfast,  where,  by  a  free  use  of  fried  middling 
and  hot  coffee,  he  lubricated  his  limbs  into  their 
usual  condition  of  activity. 

A  council  of  war  decided  that  the  army  was 
not  in  condition  to  move  on  that  day,  and  that 
they  should  remain  under  cover,  and  repose 
while  such  as  felt  disposed  should  go  out  as 
scouts  to  explore  thoroughly  the  surrounding 
country.  Conway's  talents  were  again  called 
in  requisition  to  extend  and  improve  the  com- 
fort of  their  quarters.  A  pack  of  cards  was  in- 
troduced, and  the  day  passed  in  careless  jollity. 
During  the  forenoon,  Porte  Crayon  accompanied 
by  Powell  went  out  to  search  for  the  Cheat 
River,  but  after  walking  in  idle  circles  for  two 
hours,  and  becoming  entangled  in  a  laurel-brako, 
they  were  glad  to  get  back  to  camp.  Dindon, 
Thornhill,  and  Powell  were  more  successful, 
and  returned  late  in  the  evening  with  the  report 
that  they  had  found  the  Cheat,  and  had  wounded 
an  otter.  This  news  gave  great  satisfaction, 
but  their  description  of  the  stream  differed  so 
widely  from  the  supposed  location  and  size  of 
that  river,  that  the  accuracy  of  the  report  was 
doubted  by  Mr.  Penn  and  others  who  had  been 
studying  the  geography  of  the  country. 

The  fourth  morning  proved  a  favorable  one. 
The  sun  rose  bright  and  clear,  and  our  adve:> 
turers,  refreshed  in  body  and  soul,  resumed 
their  journey  with  cheerful  alacrity.  After 
marching  about  a  mile,  an  extensive  laurel-brake 
seemed  to  offer  an  impassable  barrier  to  their 
further  progress.  Here  the  scouts  of  the  pre- 
vious evening  informed  them  that  the  river  flow- 
ed through  the  laurel  some  two  or  three  hun- 
dred yards  distant,  upon  which  information  a 
convenient  spot  was  selected  for  a  permanent 
encampment.  Conway,  Dindon,  and  Thorn- 
hill  undertook  to  build  the  house,  while  the  rest 
of  the  party  started  eagerly  to  explore  the  river 
and  have  a  day's  sport.  After  traversing  the 
thicket,  they  reached  a  stream  about  forty  feet 
wide,  and  of  inconsiderable  depth,  completely 
hemmed  in  by  laurel  and  beautifully  arched  with 
evergreens,  so  dense  and  dark  that  it  had  a  cav- 
ernous look. 

"  This  stream  is  certainly  not  the  Cheat  Riv- 
er," said  Mr.  Penn. 

Powell  suggested  that  it  might  be  the  Canaan 
Fork. 

"  There  is  no  such  stream  known  to  geogra- 
phers," said  Mr.  Penn. 

"It  is  the  same,"  rejoined  Powell,  •"  that  we 
ignorant  hunters  have  been  accustomed  to  call 
by  that  name,  and  it  empties  into  the  Cheat  not 
far  from  here,  I  should  say." 

"  By  the  maps  this  stream  has  no  right  to  be 
here  at  all,"  continued  Mr.  Penn.  "  Either  the 
maps  or  the  stream  must  be  mistaken.  My  map 
is  a  very  correct  map,  I  don't  like  to  doubt  its 
authority,  but  I  suppose  I  must  defer  to  the 
stream.     Here  it  is.     Now  for  the  exploration." 

The  party,  headed  by  Crayon,  straggle.I  down 
the  bed  of  the  stream,  sometimes  waist  deep, 
sometimes  ankle  deep,  climbing  or  dodging  the 
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enormous  tree  trunks  that  bridged  it  at  short 
intervals.  On  turning  a  rocky  bend,  the  stream 
with  its  green  archway,  disappeared  as  if  by 
some  trick  of  magic,  and  a  bright  open  landscape 
of  mountain  sides  and  distant  hazy  tops  sud- 
denly occupied  its  place.  Beneath  their  feet 
yawned  an  unfathomable  chasm,  from  whose 
misty  depths  rose  a  confused  sound  of  rushing 
waters.  The  hemlocks  below  looked  like  shrubs. 
Into  this  abyss  the  wild  stream  leaped,  falling 
into  a  black  pool  scintillating  with  foam  and 
bubbles.  Here  it  seemed  to  tarry  for  a  moment 
to  gather  strength  for  another  and  more  desper- 
ate plunge  ;  then  anotl>cr  and  another,  down  ! 
down  !  down  ! — and  down  went  the  explorers, 
shouting,  leaping,  sliding,  and  tumbling,  catch- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  scene,  until  they  seemed  as 
wild  and  reckless  as  the  torrent.  Tarry  upon 
this  shelving  platform  of  rock  and  look  up.  A 
succession  of  silvery  cascades  seem  falling  from 
the  clouds  ;  the  pines  which  we  saw  beneath 
our  feet,  now  rise  clear  and  diminutive  against 
the  blue  sky.  Below,  the  stream  still  pours 
down  the  yawning  chasm.  We  can  see  it  foam- 
ing far  down,  until  rocks  and  trees  are  dim  in 
the  distance.  Here's  a  clear  leap  of  fifty  feet ; 
what's  to  be  done?  Can  we  go  no  farther ] 
The  trunk  of  a  fallen  hemlock  has  lodged 
against  the  rocky  ledge.  It  stands  at  a  perilous 
angle,  and  its  decayed  surface  is  covered  with 
green  and  slippery  ooze.  Who  cares  !  down 
we  slide  one  after  another.  What  next  1 — a 
shorter  jump  on  the  opposite  side  is  a  tangled 
thicket  of  rhododendron ;  to  reach  it  we  must 
cross  a  bridge  fearful  as  the  arch  of  Al-Sirat,  a 
slender  trunk  that  has  drifted  across  the  furious 
current.  Hurrah  !  The  Ravels  could  not  have 
done  it  better.  Now  swing  down  the  laurels — 
not  all  at  once,  or  they  will  break.  Push  on, 
boys  !  that  great  foaming  caldron  below  us 
must  be  the  river, 

"There  seems  to  be  no  way  but  this,"  said 
Porte,  resolutely  jumping  upon  a  drifted  trunk 
that  projected  full  thirty  feet  over  the  ledge  into 
the  topmost  branches  of  a  lofty  beech.  He 
gained  the  tree  in  safety,  and  descended  to  the 
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shore  of  the  river ;  the  others  followed  in  rapid 
succession,  although  the  dangerous  bridge  sway- 
ed and  shook  with  each  passenger.  "  Jones, 
don't  try  it ! — Jones,  you're  too  heavy — it  shakes, 
it  cracks — by  Heaven,  he's  gone  !" 

With  a  sullen  crash  the  heavy  log  fell  into 
the  pool  below,  while  the  intrepid  Jones  slid 
down  the  friendly  beech,  amid  the  bravos  and 
felicitations  of  his  comrades.  Jones  sat  pant- 
ing on  a  rock,  red  with  exertion,  beaded  with 
perspiration,  all  saturated  with  water,  and  green 
with  ooze.  What  a  miraculous  change  1  Can 
that  be  the  same  being  that  hung  to  old  Kit's 
tail,  or  that  groaned  so  lustily  when  he  got  sap 
in  his  eye  1  Jones,  who  crossed  the  bridge  with 
the  step  of  a  rope-dancer  1  and  who  walked  the 
drift-log  with  the  courage  of  a  Delhi  1  O  Na- 
ture !  how  mighty  are  thy  influences  upon  the 
impressible  souls  of  men.  How  surely  do  thy 
softer  beauties  woo  to  luxury  and  indolence  the 
same  spirits  who,  amid  thy  rocks  and  thunder- 
ing cataracts,  are  roused  to  energy  and  active 
daring.  The  Black  Fork  of  Cheat,  where  our 
party  stood,  was  about  two  hundred  feet  in 
width,  and  poured  its  amber  flood  at  an  angle  of 


some  seven  or  eight  degrees,  over  a  bed  of  mon- 
strous boulders,  and  between  mountain  walls  a 
thousand  or  twelve  hundred  feet  in  height. 

"  It  looks  to  me,"  said  X.,  "  like  the  bursting 
of  Barclay  and  Perkins's  big  beer-tub,  you  re- 
member, that  flooded  half  London,  and  drowned 
so  many  people." 

"  I  wish  to  heaven  it  was  beer,"  said  Jones  ; 
*'  I  think  I  could  drink  a  barrel  of  it  on  the 
spot." 

Such  was  the  excitement  and  exhilaration 
produced  by  the  discovery  of  these  beautiful 
falls,  that  fishing  became  for  the  time  a  second- 
ary object,  and  but  few  trout  were  caught.  Penn 
and  Smith,  however,  could  not  long  resist  the 
desire  of  trying  their  fine  rods.  Having  uncased 
and  fitted  them  up,  they  made  a  simultaneous 
throw.  Smith's  foot  slipped,  and  he  came  down 
upon  the  point  of  his  rod,  splintering  it  to  the 
last  joint.  Penn  made  a  magnificent  fling,  but 
having  forgotten  to  attach  his  line  to  the  reel, 
three  of  the  joints  went  over  the  falls,  carrying 
with  them  the  sea  grass  line  and  that  incredible 
specimen  of  entomology,  the  bug. 

Having  disposed  of  his  rod  to  his  complete 
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satisfaction.  Smith  proposed  to  Crayon  that  they 
should  make  an  exploration  of  the  river,  follow- 
ing its  course  downward  toward  the  mouth  of 
the  Blackwater.  They  persevered  in  this  un- 
dertaking until  they  had  accomplished  some  two 
or  three  miles,  but  finding  the  route  scarcely 
less  diflrtcult  and  hazardous  than  the  descent  of 
the  falls,  and  having  in  the  mean  time  emptied 
their  haversacks,  they  concluded  to  return  and 
rejoin  their  comrades.  They  found  them  wait- 
ing at  the  foot  of  the  falls,  tired  of  fishing,  which 
had  been  unsuccessful,  owing  to  the  swollen 
condition  of  the  stream. 


The  ascent  of  the  falls  was  accomplished  with 
more  circumspection  and  with  less  danger  than 
the  descent.  The  precipices  were  avoided  by 
scrambling  up  on  the  mountain-sides  through 
the  laurel,  and  the  e^rplorers  rejoined  the  Build- 
ing Committee  early  in  the  afternoon.  As  they 
approached  the  spot,  each  one  was  big  with  the 
scenes  and  adventures  of  the  day,  and  thirsting 
to  begin  the  narrative  of  his  personal  experiences 
and  exploits.  They  suddenly  drew  up,  like  men 
bewildered,  and  then  gave  a  simultaneous  shout 
of  pleasure  and  admiration. 

"  Hurrah  for  Conway  ! — Hurrah  for  Dindon  ! 
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— Hurrah  for  Thornhill !    Well,  this  out-does  the 
wonders    of   the    Canaan    Fork  !"    exclaimed 

X.     • 

Before  them  stood  a  neat  and  roomy  cottage 
complete  at  all  points,  with  an  open  front,  be- 
fore which  blazed  a  glorious  fire.  The  baggage 
all  securely  and  neatly  bestowed,  with  shelves 
and  fixtures  for  the  cooking  utensils,  a  rack  at 
the  fire  for  drying  clothes,  and,  indeed,  every 
comfort  and  convenience  that  could  have  been 
desired,  and  more  than  could  have  been  reason- 
ably hoped  for.  Conway  sat  philosophically 
smoking  his  pipe  at  the  entrance ;  Thornhill 
was  cooking  supper  ;  and  Mr.  Dindon,  with  a 
hospitable  wave  of  the  hand,  desired  them  to 
walk  in,  make  themselves  at  home,  and  take  a 
bite  of  supper  with  him. 

It  was  creditable  to  the  exploring  party  that 
not  a  word  was  said  in  relation  to  their  own 
adventures  until  the  full  meed  of  praise  had  been 
bestowed  upon  the  builders  for  the  ingenuity 
and  industry  which  they  had  manifested  in  the 
accomplishment  of  their  work.  The  enjoyment 
of  the  evening,  however,  was  dampened  by  the 
unfavorable  accounts  of  the  condition  of  the 
river,  and  the  diminished  chances  for  sport. 
That  night  the  mercury  in  Porte  Crayon's  pock- 
et thermometer  stood  at  32°  ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  well-nourished  fire  and  comfortable  shel- 
ter, it  was  impossible  to  sleep  on  account  of  the 
cold.  That  night  also  finished  Mr.  Jones.  The 
reaction  from  the  enthusiasm  of  the  previous 
day,  combined  with  the  cold  and  loss  of  rest, 
brought  the  mercury  of  his  spiritual  thermom- 
eter below  zero.  Powell  was 
to  start  that  morning  with  the 
horses  for  the  settlements.  Af- 
ter partaking  of  a  hearty  break- 
fast, Mr.  Jones  formally  announ- 
ced his  intention  of  accompany- 
ing them.  Without  regarding 
the  exclamations  of  surprise 
which  this  announcement  call- 
ed forth,  he  proceeded  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  A  decent  respect  for  the 
opinions  of  the  world  makes  it 
necessary  that  I  should  give  my 
reasons  for  this  step.  They  are 
briefly  these  •  I  came  out  here 
for  sport  and  pleasure  ;  I  have 
found  neither.  I  have  been  out 
five  days,  and  have  not  caught 
five  trout ;  I  have  been  tired  to 
death,  and  unable  to  sleep — sat- 
urated, frozen,  devoured  by  gnats 
and  wood-ticks." 

"  And  got  sap  in  your  eye," 
suggested  Mr.  Dindon. 

"  And  besides,  instead  of  ven- 
ison and  trout,  I  have  been  gorged 
with  fried  bacon  and  biscuit,  un- 
til I  am  sick  of  seeing  them." 

"  Three  times  five  makes  fif- 
teen," said  X.  "lie  has  been 
gorged  just  fifteen  times,  to  say 


MR.  Jones's  legacy. 

nothing  of  snacks  and  odd  biscuits.  Poor  fel- 
low !  how  he  must  have  suffered  !' ' 

"  And,"  pursued  Mr.  Jones,  in  a  louder  key, 
"  I  pronounce  the  expedition  a  failure  and  a 
humbug ;  and,  consequently,  I  will  return  with 
Powell." 

Several  hasty  remarks  were  half-uttered,  when 
Porte  Crayon  rose  and  affectionately  addressed 
Mr.  Jones  : 

"  In  expressing  my  deep  regret  at  your  sudden 
departure,  let  me  assure  you  that  I  am  heartily 
seconded  by  every  one  here  present — a  regret 
that  would  have  been  felt  under  any  circum- 
stances, but  which  is  doubly  felt  when  we  re- 
member the  gallant  and  spirited  Mr.  Jones  of 
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yesterday.  And  let  me  also  express  a  hope  that 
the  acrimonious  character  of  your  remarks  is 
the  result  of  physical  discomfort,  rather  than  of 
any  unkind  feeling  toward  this  party  or  any 
member  of  it." 

"Not  a  trace  of  it !"  warmly  responded  Mr. 
Jones  ;  "quite  the  contrary,  I  assure  you  all.  I 
was  wrong  to  say  any  thing  against  the  enter- 
prise. You  all  have  enjoyed  it,  I  have  no  doubt ; 
but  I  will  confess  I'm  not  fit  for  this  life  ;  I'm 
— I  am — friendship  demands  the  sacrifice,  and 
I'll  out  with  the  truth  :  I'm  too  confounded 
fat!" 

A  shout  of  approbation  followed  the  avowal. 
"  Jones,  my  dear  fellow,  your  hand  !  Let's 
have  a  cordial  embrace  all  round." 

They  started  off — when  Jones  suddenly  turn- 
ed about.  "Ah,  X.,  my  friend,  come  here! 
You  were  kind  enough  to  make  a  calculation 
for  me  when  I  was  speaking ;  it  was  civil  of 
you.  As  I  am  going  home,  and  you  will  prob- 
ably have  a  great  deal  of  walking  to  do  before 
you  return,  I'll  make  you  a  present  of  my  extra- 
boots.     Adieu  !" 

How  Mr.  Jones  walked  until  he  was  out  of 
sight,  and  then  mounted  Lame  Kit ;  how  he  had 
a  surprising  adventure  with  a  hen-pheasant ; 
and  how  he  got  safe  back  to  the  settlements, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  this  narrative,  and 
consequently  will  be  considered  as  not  having 
been  alluded  to  at  all. 

The  parties  who  went  out  to  try  the  streams 
again,  soon  returned  unsuccessful  and  disap- 
pointed, and  betook  themselves  to  "all-fours" 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  Conway,  however, 
who  had  gone  over  to  the  Blackwater,  returned 
with  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  fine  trout.  This 
lucky  forage  afforded  the  company  a  couple  of 
hearty  meals,  and  determined  them  to  leave 
their  present  location,  and  seek  a  more  favor- 
able one  on  the  Blackwater,  not,  however,  with- 
out many  expressions  of  regret  at  deserting  their 
fine  cabin. 

On  the  following  morning  they  marched  about 
four  miles,  and  came  upon  the  Blackwater  Creek, 
about  a  mile  above  the  falls 
As  they  followed  down  the 
bed  of  the  stream,  a  deer 
was  seen  to  cross  a  short 
distance  from  them,  which 
so  excited  Mr.  X.  that  he 
made  a  rush  to  get  ahead 
of  the  main  body,  and,  if 
possible,  to  get  a  shot.  Just 
as  ho  was  about  attaining 
his  object,  he  set  foot  upon 
a  slippery  stone,  and  pitch- 
ed head-forcrnost  into  the 
water.  As  he  emerged,  his 
gun  spouting  from  both  bar- 
rels, he  was  hailed  with 
shouts  of  encouragemeut. 
— "  There  goes  the  deer  ! — 
shoot  !  bang  away  !"  X. 
politely  requested  the  com- 
pany to  go  to  a  place  where 


cold  water  was  more  of  a  rarity ;   and  quietly 
took  his  position  in  the  rear  of  the  column. 

The  site  chosen  for  the  new  encampment 
was  on  the  brow  of  a  cliff,  within  thirty  paces 
of  the  great  fall — a  situation  of  unequaled  beau- 
ty and  savage  grandeur.  Surrounded  by  a  tan- 
gled thicket  of  the  rhododendron,  canopied  by 
the  loftiest  firs,  the  thunder  of  the  cataract  in 
their  ears  day  and  night,  and  its  spray  freshen- 
ing the  atmosphere  they  breathed,  our  adven- 
turers passed  the  eight  days  that  followed  in 
the  fullest  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  forest- 
life.     Every  day  added  to  the  treasures  of  Porte 
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Crayon's  sketch-book.  The  author  reveled  in 
a  poetic  existence,  basking  on  moss-covered 
rocks,  among  foaming  rapids  and  sparkling  wa- 
ter-falls ;  and  if  his  haggard  and  unshaven  coun- 
tenance and  dilapidated  wardrobe  presented  a 
strong  contrast  to  his  mental  beatitude,  it  only 
exemplified  the  more  strikingly  the  predomin- 
ance of  mind  over  matter,  and  the  entire  dis- 
connection that  sometimes  exists  between  the 
ideal  and  the  material  world. 

On  the  first  favorable  day  after  their  location, 
X.  M.  C,  who  had  not  yet  fleshed  his  maiden- 
hook  in  the  gills  of  a  trout,  went  out  with  Con- 
way to  try  his  luck.  After  many  unsuccessful 
attempts,  he  at  length  hooked  a  fellow,  and  drew 
him  out  of  the  water  with  such  a  jerk  (X.  is 
possessed  of  great  physical  vigor),  that  rod,  line, 
and  fish  were  lodged  in  the  overhanging  branch- 
es of  a  tree.  Here  was  a  spite — the  stream  was 
wriggling  with  trout,  and  X.  had  just  acquired 
the  knack  of  hooking  them ;  but  his  implements, 
and,  worse  than  all,  the  first  trophy  of  his  skill, 
were  hanging  on  the  envious  boughs.  Now,  if 
X.  M.  C.  had  any  one  trait  that  predominated 
over  all  others,  it  was  determination.  Missiles 
were  plenty,  and  he  straightway  opened  upon 
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the  devoted  fish  a  mingled  shower  of  stones, 
sticks,  and  anathemas.  At  the  end  of  an  hour 
he  succeeded  in  bringing  him  down,  well  dried, 
and  slightly  tainted. 

"  Well !"  quoth  Conway,  who,  from  a  short 
distance  had  been  the  philosophical  eye-witness 
of  the  proceeding,  and  who  during  the  time  had 
bagged  some  sixty  of  the  finest  trout — "  Well ; 
I've  seed  fish  catched  in  a  great  many  different 
ways,  but  I  never  seed  'em  chunked  out  of  trees 
afore." 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  our 
sportsmen  generally  gathered  in  for  dinner. 
There  is  a  kind  of  seasoning  found  in  these 
mountain  countries  which  gives  to  t^he  coarsest 
food  a  savor,  compared  with  which  Delmoni- 
co's  chefs  de  cuisine  are  insipid.  Would  it  not 
be  possible  for  some  of  our  chemists  to  make 
an  extract  from  this  sauce,  and  bottle  it  for  city 
usel  How  would  your  truflfles,  your  mush- 
rooms, your  a  la  Marengo^s  be  blotted  from  the 
list  of  delicacies,  and  their  places  filled  with 
sauce  a  V Allegheine  and  fried  middling,  saute 
a  Vair  de  le  Montaigne.  After  dinner  coflTee  and 
cards  were  introduced  ;  and  when  it  became  too 
dark  for  all  fours,  "  the  vaulted  aisles  of  the  dim 
wood  rang"  with  songs,  choruses, 
and  recitations  ;  and  it  is  no  more 
than  just  to  state  that  the  neighbor- 
ing bears  had  occasionally  oppor- 
tunities of  hearing  performances 
that  would  have  challenged  the  ad- 
miration of  the  most  gifted  circles 
in  the  land. 

On  rainy  days  the  camp  wore 
quite  an  air  of  domesticity.  In  the 
centre  was  the  eternal  party  at  "  old 
sledge."  The  author,  wearied  with 
such  trite  amusement,  conned  his 
note-book  in  one  corner  ;  the  artist 
in  another,  arranged  and  re-touched 
his  sketches  ;  while  old  Conway  with 
his  jack-knife, passed  his  time  in  man- 
ufacturing wooden  spoons,  plates, 
and   water-tight  baskets  of  bark. 

Conway  was  the  most  accomplish- 
ed of  woodsmen  :  small  in  stature, 
narrow-shouldered,  and  weasel-faced 
— insensible  to  fatigue,  to  hunger ; 
or  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather  ; 
a  shrewd  hunter,  a  skillful  fisher, 
unfaiHng  in  resources,  he  was  ready 
in  every  emergency.  He  could  build 
a  comfortable  house  and  furnish  it  in 
a  day,  with  no  other  material  than 
what  the  forest  afforded,  and  no  other 
tools  than  his  ax  and  jack-knife. 
Nor  was  he  destitute  of  the  arts 
of  civilized  life.  He  could  mend 
clothes  and  cobble  shoes  with  sur- 
prising dexterity  ;  and  any  one  who 
has  visited  his  cabin  may  have  ob- 
served an  old  fiddle  hanging  beside 
his  powder-horn  and  pouch.  When 
in  camp  his  pipe  was  never  out  ; 
he  smoked  before  and  after  meals^ 
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when  at  work  and  when  idle.  He  talked 
but  little,  but  occasionally  told  a  quaint  story 
of  his  hunting  adventures,  or  cracked  a  dry 
joke ;  and  the  sharp  twinkle  of  his  gray  eye, 
when  any  thing  humorous  was  in  question, 
showed  the  keenness  of  his  appreciation  of 
good-natured  fun. 

Rainy  days  were  also  fruitful  in  debates, 
which  a  discreet  person  might  have  character- 
ized as  noisy  wrangles  ;  and  as  usual  the  vehe- 
mence of  the  debaters  was  great  in  proportion  to 
the  littleness  of  the  subject.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed the  range  of  questions  was  a  wide  one — 
any  thing  from  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  down  to  the  propriety  of  a  play  at  "  old 
sledge."  The  parties  generally  stood  arrayed, 
Mr.  Dindon  against  the  field,  the  field  against 
Mr.  Dindon.  One  day  Mr.  Dindon  was  six  in 
the  game,  and  stood  on  the  knave  with  another 
trump.  Two  consecutive  leads  brought  down 
Mr.  Dindon's  jack,  and  he  lost  the  game  ;  but 


characterized  his  opponent's  play  as  absurd  and 
contrary  to  Hoyle.  The  whole  pack — not  of 
cards,  but  of  players — opened  upon  him.  The 
dispute  waxed  hotter  and  hotter,  and  Mr.  Din- 
don waxed  redder  and  redder,  and  finally  lost 
all  command  of  himself  He  glared  about  him 
like  a  baited  bear.  Suddenly  rushing  forward 
he  seized  Conway's  ax.  The  debaters  scattered 
and  dodged  like  rats  in  a  pantry  ;  but  he  deigned 
not  to  cast  a  look  upon  them,  and  strode  out, 
upsetting  the  water-bucket  and  knocking  over 
the  clothes-rack  in  his  progress.  Presently  he 
found  himself,  vis-a-vis,  with  an  enormous  hem- 
lock, full  fifteen  feet  in  girth.  Without  consid- 
ering the  size  and  vigor  of  his  opponent,  he  at- 
tacked him  furiously.  He  knocked  out  chips  as 
large  as  dinner-dishes,  and  the  earth  around  was 
soon  white  with  them.  For  a  long  time  the  com- 
bat seemed  to  be  equal ;  the  perspiration  stood 
on  Dindon's  forehead  in  drops  as  large  as  kid- 
ney-beans ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  camp  stood 
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around  at  a  respectable  distance,  dodging  the 
chips  and  wondering.  Anon  the  lofty  crown 
ef  the  hemlock  was  seen  to  waver,  the  blows 
of  the  ax  resounded  with  redoubled  force,  the 
trunk  cracked  and  crackled,  and  the  gigantic 
forest  king  began  to  sink,  at  first  slowly,  then 
with  a  rushing  sound  and  with  a  thundering 
crash  like  the  broadside  of  a  frigate,  he  fell, 
crushing  under  him  like  shrubs  a  dozen  trees, 
each  of  which  might  have  been  the  pride  of  a 
city  park. 
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Dindon  wiped  his  cheerful  and  unclouded 
brow,  and  with  an  air  of  careless  triumph  slung 
the  ax  into  a  log.  "  There  now  !"  said  he,  "  some 
of  you  smart  gentlemen  may  chop  that  fellow  into 
fire-sticks  and  carry  them  to  the  camp. 

"By  the  body  of  Hercules  !"  exclaimed  X., 
as  the  green  wood  rang  with  shouts  of  applause 
and  triumph  :  "  shade  of  Milo  !  I  here  make  a 
vow  never  to  dispute  with  Mr.  Dindon  again  on 
any  subject ;  the  fate  of  that  hemlock  has  con- 
vinced me  that  he  can  never  be  wrong,  and  that 
the  rest  of  us  are  poor  feeble  mortals,  after  all." 

One  afternoon  the  attention  of  the  party  in 
the  shed  was  directed  to  the  external  world  by 
the  increasing  roar  of  the  cataract.  It  had  been 
drizzling  all  day,  but  for  an  hour  or  more  the 
rain  fell  by  buckets-full.  Some  apprehensions 
were  expressed  for  the  safety  of  Messrs.  Penn 
and  Conway,  who  were  absent  on  a  fishing- 
excursion.  Accordingly,  the  party  all  went 
down  to  the  banks  of  the  stream  to  look  out 
for  the  absentees.  The  Blackwater  seemed  run 
mad  ;  and  the  fall,  swelled  to  treble  its  usual 
volume,  made  the  very  hills  tremble.  Quantities 
of  drift  were  passing,  and  some  shade  of  real 
anxiety  clouded  the  faces  of  the  watchers. 

"  Oh  horror  !"  exclaimed  X.,  "  oh  fatal  day  ! 
there  goes  Penn's  body ;  there  !  there  !  he's 
over  the  falls — he's  gone  !" 

"Why,"  said  Thornhill,  "that  looked  to  me 
like  a  forked  stick." 

"No,"  insisted  X.,  "it  was  Penn.  I  recog- 
nized his  legs.     I  can't  be  mistaken." 

Many  kindly  regrets  were  expressed,  and  eulo- 


gies pronounced  upon  his  virtues,  talents,  and 
amiable  traits — some  of  which  the  defunct  had 
the  pleasure  of  overhearing,  as  he  crept  out  of 
a  laurel  thicket,  and  followed  them  up  the  path 
to  the  shelter,  all  forlorn  and  dripping. 

"  Why,  here  comes  the  gentleman  now,"  said 
Thornhill. 

"  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace,  defend  us  !" 
exclaimed  X.,  throwing  himself  into  a  superb 
attitude — 

"  Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health  or  goblin  damn'd, 
Thou  com'st  in  such  a  questionable  shape 

That  I  will  speak  to  thee 

A  ghost  of  shreds  and  patches.     I'll  call  thee  Penn. 
Oh  answer  me,  let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance  ;  but  tell 
How  many  fish  you've  caught — and  where's  the  otter  7" 

"The  otter  is  coming  on  with  the  fish,"  re- 
plied the  ghost,  in  a  sepulchral  voice.  "  We've 
got  about  two  hundred.  In  the  mean  time, 
hasten  supper.  I've  had  a  narrow  escape  from 
drowning,  and  am  now  perishing  with  hunger." 

At  that  moment  Conway  appeared  with  his 
load  of  fish,  which  were  hailed  with  acclama- 
tions. 

"Disciple  of  Izaak  Walton!"  said  X.,  em- 
bracing the  dripping  body  of  Mr.  Penn,  and 
squeezing  him  like  a  sponge  in  his  grateful 
ecstasy  :  "  may  you  live  forever.  Glorious 
otter!  what  a  fry  we'll  have!"  And  Mr.  X. 
forthwith  repaired  to  the  fallen  hemlock,  and 
furnished  himself  with  the  largest  chip  he  could 
find,  to  serve  as  a  plate  for  the  anticipated  sup- 
per. 

While  this  was  cooking  Mr.  Penn  seated  him- 
self on  the  end  of  a  log  at  the  fire,  and  narrated 
his  adventure.  He  and  Conway  had  been  some 
distance  up  the  Blackwater,  axid  had  been  very 
successful.  Mr.  Penn  was  seated  on  a  rock  in 
the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  so  intent  was  he 
on  the  sport,  that  he  did  not  notice  either  the 
rain  or  the  rise  of  the  water.  (As  has  been  be- 
fore observed,  Mr.  Penn  has  a  remarkable  gift 
of  abstracting  himself  from  worldly  surround- 
ings.) When  the  water  began  to  pour  over  the 
rock  on  which  he  was  sitting  he  jumped  up, 
and,  to  his  amazement,  found  himself  hemmed 
in  by  the  foaming  torrent.  He  made  a  plunge 
to  gain  the  nearest  bank,  lost  his  footing,  and 
was  washed  up  like  a  piece  of  drift  among  some 
rocks.  Here  he  found  himself  on  the  wrong 
side.  The  appearance  of  the  stream  was  ter- 
rific, but  the  terror  of  an  unsheltered  and  sup- 
perless  night  was  greater.  Presently  he  saw 
Conway  on  the  other  side,  making  unintelligi- 
ble signs  to  him.  He  rushed  into  the  water  up 
to  his  arm-pits  ;  but  it  looked  like  suicide  to  go 
on,  and  he  struggled  back  to  the  bank.  Then  a 
large  tree  drifted  by  and  lodged  against  the 
rocks,  forming  a  temporary  bridge  that  reached 
nearly  across.  The  thought  of  supper  braced 
him  to  the  desperate  venture,  and  he  leaped 
upon  the  log.  With  his  weight  the  end  upon 
which  he  jumped  broke  loose,  and  swung  rapid- 
ly round  like  a  flying  ferry,  bringing  him  within 
reach  of  the  laurels  on  the  opposite  side.  Mr. 
Penn  grasped  the  bushes,  and  saved  himself — • 
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while  the  tree,  loosed  from  its  moorings,  hur- 
ried on  toward  the  falls. 

"  This  I  consider  a  very  respectable  adven- 
ture," said  Mr.  Penn,  handing  over  his  tin  cup 
for  his  second  pint  of  coffee,  and  deliberately 
separating  the  rich  salmon  flakes  from  the  spinal 
column  of  a  large  trout.  Deliberately,  we  say, 
f.ir  Mr.  Penn  was  then  on  his  fourteenth  fish. 

But  all  things  must  come  to  an  end  sooner 
or  later.  The  party  were  all  gathered  under  the 
bark  roof — some  smoking,  others  conversing  in 
a  more  quiet  and  serious  tone  than  had  been 
usual  among  them.     X.  M.  C.  finally  spoke  out. 

"  Friends,  and  fellow-woodmen,"  said  he, 
"  our  sojourn  in  the  wilderness  is  about  to  end. 
We  have  promised  to  be  at  Towers'  on  the  16th. 
To  fulfill  this  promise  we  must  start  homeward 
to-morrow  morning.  Owing  to  the  early  de- 
parture of  Mr.  Jones,  we  still  have  an  abundance 
of  provision,  and  might,  if  we  were  so  disposed, 
remain  a  week  longer;  but  the  council  seem  to 
have  determined  on  going.  Well,  let  it  be  so. 
We  have  not  realized  all  our  expectations  on 
»  oming  out.  We  have  killed  neither  bear,  pan- 
ther, nor  deer.  We  have  not  even  varied  our 
diet  with  cat-fish  soup — (nodding  to  Mr.  Penn) 
— but  we  have  manfully  carried  out  the  pro- 
posed objects  of  our  expedition  as  far  as  circum- 
stances permitted.  We  have  explored  the  wil- 
derness, fished  in  the  Black  Fork  of  Cheat,  seen 
the  Falls  of  the  Canaan,  surfeited  on  trout,  and 
braved  the  unpropitious  elements  unflinchingly. 
As  for  me,  the  impressions  made  by  this  sojourn 
will  never  be  effaced — never,  though  I  were  to 
live  as  long  as  the  great  hemlock  felled  by  Mr. 
Dindon." 

The  return  to  the  settlements  was  unmarked 
by  any  incident  worthy  of  record.  Accustomed 
to  the  forest,  hardened  to  the  toil,  the  difficulties 
of  the  march  passed  as  matters  of  course  ;  and 
an  occasional  unsuccessful  shot  at  a  deer,  or 
the  discovery  of  a  bear's  trail,  only  elicited  a 
brief  comment  or  a  laugh.  On  the  second 
morning  they  breakfasted  at  Conway's,  dined 
at  Towers',  and,  twenty-four  hours  after,  the 
heroes  of  the  Expedition  into  Canaan  had  re- 
sumed the  dress,  and,  to  all  appearance,  the 
habits  of  ordinary  life.  Yet  by  a  shrewd  ob- 
server of  character  they  might  still  be  distin- 
guished from  the  common  herd.  There  was  a 
certain  gallant  swagger  when  they  walked 
abroad,  a  lighting-up  of  the  face  when  they  met 
each  other,  or  when  the  subject  of  hunting  and 
fishing  was  introduced  ;  an  elevation  of  ideas,  a 
largeness  of  speech,  an  ill  concealed  disdain  of 
the  petty  affairs  of  life,  such  as  law,  medicine, 
or  agriculture  ;  and  for  a  long  time,  whenever 
they  were  invited  out,  even  the  heavy  handed 
and  profuse  housekeepers  of  their  neighborhood 
seamed  to  have  suddenly  become  close  and 
thrifty,  or  to  have  made  some  unaccountable 
mistake  in  their  calculations. 

In  the  town  of  M.  were  several  returned  Gal- 
ifornians  who  had  made  the  overland  trip,  dug 
gold  and  starved  on  the  Yuba  and  Feather 
rivers,  and    returned    to    their   homes    by  the 
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Horn  or  the  Isthmus,  with  nothing  to  show  for 
their  trouble  but  a  stock  of  hard  earned  expe- 
rience, and  the  hope  of  being  heroes  and  story- 
tellers for  the  rest  of  their  days.  Alas  !  they 
happened  in  an  unlucky  time.  Whenever  one 
of  them,  thinking  he  had  an  audience  in  a  bar- 
room or  at  a  street  corner,  would  commence, 
infandum  renovare  dolorem,  he  was  invariably 
trumped  with — "Yes,  that  reminds  me  of  the 
Blackwater  ;"  and  in  five  minutes  the  poor  Cal- 
ifornian  stood  mute  and  abashed  at  supposing 
that  he  had  ever  been  hungry  in  his  life,  or  had 
ever  seen  any  thing  worth  talking  about. 

A  PILGRIMAGE  TO  PLYMOUTH. 

BY   CALVIN    W.    PKILLEO. 

TWO  hundred  years  ago  the  colony  of  Ply- 
mouth was  one  of  the  most  important  on 
the  North  American  continent.  Its  chief  town 
was  the  equal  in  rank  with  New  Amsterdam 
and  Boston.  Its  governors  and  magistrates 
were  statesmen  whose  names  are  immortal. 
The  acts  of  its  Council,  the  wars  in  which  it 
was  engaged,  the  famines  and  pestilences  it  en- 
dured, and  every  event  that  aflected  its  welfare 
and  prosperity,  are  matters  of  which  we  read  in 
the  histories  of  the  nation.  The  classic  names 
of  Athens,  of  Sparta,  and  even  of  Rome  itself 
are  not  more  familiar  to  the  memory  than  is  that 
of  Plymouth  ;  and  in  the  time  to  come  there  is 
no  spot  upon  the  earth  that  will  possess  in  the 
hearts  of  men  an  interest  more  universal  and 
enduring  than  the  Rock  at  which  ended  the  long 
and  weary  voyage  of  the  passengers  of  the  May- 
flower. And  yet,  though  we  have  all  heard  and 
read  of  Plymouth  since  we  began  to  remember, 
though  we  know  its  early  history  by  heart,  and 
the  very  mention  of  its  name  sounds  in  our  ears 
like  the  keynote  of  a  national  anthem  of  liberty, 
though  five  millions  of  us  claim  to  have  descended 
from  its  early  colonists,  and  pride  ourselves  ac- 
cordingly, though  there  is  hardly  a  day  in  all 
the  year  in  which  we  do  not  hear  or  utter  an 
allusion  to  Plymouth  or  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
— either  in  sermon,  oration,  speech,  or  conver- 
sation, though  we  boast  of  the  religion  of  the 
Puritans  as  if  we  hoped  to  be  saved  by  the  mer- 
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its  of  our  ancestors,  and  daily  assert — what 
no  one  can  deny — that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
shaped  the  model  which  has  given  the  form  to 
our  free  institutions  and  government,  though, 
in  fine,  we  acknowledge  the  town  of  Plymouth 
*  to  have  heen  the  birth-place  of  our  nation,  great 
already,  and  with  a  destiny  of  unexampled  great- 
ness, there  are  scarcely  fifty  thousand  of  the  five 
million  descendants  of  the  Puritan  exiles,  out- 
side of  the  ancient  county  of  Plymouth,  that 
could  answer  correctly  the  probable  questions 
of  an  intelligent  foreigner,  curious  to  know  the 
present  state  and  condition  of  a  town  so  cele- 
brated in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
world  as  is  the  town  of  Plymouth. 

A  few  school-children,  fresh  from  their  reci- 
tations in  geography,  might  be  able  to  repeat 
the  brief  paragraph  of  "  fine  print"  in  their  class- 
book,  which  informs  them  of  the  pleasant  situ- 
ation of  Plymouth  upon  the  bay  of  the  same 
name,  about  forty  miles  from  Boston ;  that  it 
was  here  that  the  Pilgrims  landed  in  1620,  and 
commenced  the  first  settlement  of  New  En- 
gland ;  that  the  present  town  has  considerable 
coasting  and  some  foreign  trade,  and  is  largely 
engaged  in  the  fisheries,  and  that  its  population 
in  1850  was  6026. 

We  start  on  our  Pilgrimage  to  Plymouth,  from 
Boston,  in  the  early  afternoon  of  a  bright  Au- 
gust day.  Thrice  has  our  carriage  been  obliged 
to  halt  during  the  short  ride  between  the  hotel 
and  the  railroad  station,  in  consequence  of  a 
choking  up  of  the  narrow  and  crooked  streets. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  a  good  ten  minutes  be- 
fore the  starting  of  the  train,  when  we  draw  up 
at  the  door  of  a  handsome  brick  edifice,  built  in 
the  Italian  style,  with  brown  stone  cornices  and 
window  caps.  This  is  the  front  of  the  Old  Col- 
ony Railroad  Terminus. 

But  we  are  bound  to  Plymouth,  and  have  no 
time  to  spare  for  the  improvements  made  in  the 
rival  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Let  us  en- 
ter the  station-house.  Do  not  be  dismayed  at 
learning  that  your  baggage  must  be  consigned 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  man  who  says  that 
he  is  the  bag -age-master,  but  w.^u,  nevertheless, 
may  be  an  impostor  for  all  that  one  can  tell,  in- 
asmuch as  he  is  too  much  of  a  republican  to 
wear  a  badge,  and  refuses  to  give  us  checks  for 
our  trunks.  There  is  doubtless  an  occult  method 
in  their  system  of  management  on  this  road, 
with  respect  to  baggage.  Let  us  have  faith, 
then,  in  the  baggage-master's  curt  prophecy, 
that  we  shall  find  our  trunks  "  all  right"  when 
we  shall  have  arrived  at  Plymouth. 

But  what  a  long  train  !  Seven — eight  first- 
class  cars,  besides  second-class  and  baggage-cars 
— and  all  nearly  filled  with  people.  Plymouth 
Rock,  one  would  think  from  these  indications, 
must  be  what  it  should  be — the  Mecca  of  Amer- 
ican pilgrims.  But  the  truth  is,  that  there  are 
scarcely  twenty  passengers  in  the  whole  train 
that  are  going  through  with  us.  We  shall  ar- 
rive at  Plymouth  with  only  one  first-class  car. 
Of  the  other.*,  some  will  have  been  switched  off 
at    the    Braintree   Junction,   and  some   at  the 


Bridgewater  Junction,  and  one  will  have  been 
left  at  this  station  and  another  at  that  station. 
The  Old  Colony  Road  is  a  trunk  from  which 
diverge  several  branches,  some  of  which,  indeed, 
are  of  more  importance  than  itself  Traveling 
upon  this  road  is  much  like  the  journey  of  life. 
One  starts  with  a  host,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
course  but  few  remain  who  have  traveled  with 
him  all  the  way.  So,  although  there  are  several 
drawbridges  to  cross,  we  must  take  the  foremost 
car,  the  only  one  of  its  class  that  goes  through. 
We  will  sit  on  the  left-hand  side.  The  sun 
comes  in  the  other  way,  and,  besides,  there  is 
more  to  see  in  this  direction. 

It  is  a  sterile-looking  country  we  are  passing 
through.  There  is  scarcely  enough  of  the  thin 
soil  to  cover  half  the  rock  with  a  scanty  green 
mantle,  and  so  great  ledges  lie  bare  above 
ground,  and  barberry-bushes,  loaded  with  un- 
ripe fruit,  and  sometimes  stunted  firs,  grow  from 
the  crevices.  But  there  are  some  good  farms, 
nevertheless,  and  fields  where  heavy  crops  will 
be  gathered.  But  such  farms  and  fields  have 
cost  much  labor  and  money  to  make  them  fer- 
tile. 

The  people  have  grown  rich  hereabouts,  in 
spite  of  the  niggardly  soil.  There  is  a  look 
about  the  houses  that  betokens  the  thrift  of  the 
dwellers  in  them.  The  little  crowds  at  the 
station-houses  are  composed  of  well-dressed 
people.  The  cattle  in  the  pastures  are  sleek, 
well-fed,  and  well-cared  for,  and  people  drive 
good  bits  of  horse-flesh  in  easy,  handsome  car- 
riages. 

We  are  losing  cars  from  our  long  train  at 
almost  every  station,  as  I  foretold,  and  the 
speed  of  those  that  remain  is  increased. 

Kingston  Station  is  the  last  this  side  of  Ply- 
mouth. Here  it  was  that  Daniel  Webster  left 
the  hurry  and  bustle  of  the  world  behind  him, 
as  he  descended  from  the  cars  for  the  last  time 
in  his  life.  Marshfield  lies  about  seven  miles 
northeast  from  here. 

We  are  nearing  our  journey's  end.  Yonder 
is  the  round,  smooth  summit  of  Caotain's  Hill, 
xii  Duxbury,  that  overlooks  the  wLuie  of  Ply- 
mouth Bay,  and  forms  a  prominent  land-mark 
for  vessels.  It  rises  some  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  its  base. 
It  was  named  after  Captain  Myles  Standish, 
who,  for  many  of  the  later  years  of  his  life, 
lived  near  the  foot  of  it. 

And  now  the  train  rounds  a  curve,  the  wheels 
ringing  as  they  grind  against  the  rails.  A  mo- 
ment more — look  now — the  cool  sea-breeze  fans 
your  cheek  again,  as  you  gaze  for  the  first  time 
upon  the  wide  and  beautiful  Bay  of  Plymouth. 
It  is  high  water — that  is  to  say,  it  is  full  tide, 
or  nearly  so — and  the  extensive  flats  left  bare 
at  low  ebb,  exposing  to  view  ugly  sand-banks 
and  unseemly  patches  of  eel-grass,  are  now  hid- 
den beneath  the  surface  of  as  handsome  a  sheet 
of  blue  water  as  ever  sparkled  in  the  rays  of  an 
afternoon  sun.  The  bay  is,  you  perceive,  almost 
landlocked  ;  and  viewing  it  from  this  point  one 
might  almost  imagine  it  to  be  a  lake  instead  of 
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an  arm  of  the  sea.  On  our  left,  Captain's  Hill 
rears  its  bald  crown  between  us  and  the  village 
of  Duxbury,  which  lies  concealed  behind  it, 
straggling  along  the  shore  for  miles.  Far  away 
to  the  north,  beyond  those  distant  hills  ruddy 
with  fields  of  buckwheat-stubble,  is  Marshfield 
and  the  grave  of  Daniel  Webster.  From  thence 
the  shore  sweeps  with  a  gentle  curve  to  the 
southward,  the  hills  diminishing  in  height,  until 
it  becomes  a  low  sandy  beach,  with  here  and 
there  a  clump  of  cedars  crowning  a  knoll,  and 
dark  copses  of  stunted  plum-bushes  fringing 
and  tufting  the  white  and  sparkling  sides  of  the 
sand-hills.  This  is  Duxbury  Beach — a  strip  of 
land,  that,  averaging  scarcely  twenty  rods  in 
width  above  high-water  mark,  stretches  from 
the  main-land  miles  to  the  southward,  inter- 
posing its  narrow  barrier  of  drifting  sand  be- 
tween the  thundering  surges  of  the  stormy 
Atlantic  and  the  haven  within  its  protecting 
embrace. 

Half-way  between  us  and  the  beach  lies  an 
island,  a  mile  in  length,  with  an  oval  outline 
rising  with  a  gentle  slope  from  the  extremities 
toward  the  centre  ;  near  which  stands  a  large 
gray  rock,  that  one  might,  from  its  size,  well 
mistake  for  a  house,  but  that  its  irregular  form 
shows  plainly  in  the  rays  of  the  western  sun 
shining  straight  upon  it.  The  round  surface 
of  this  island  is  groon  to  the  very  brink  of  the 
gravelly  blulf,  against  which  dash  the  "waves 


of  the  bay  ;"  and  although  upon  its 
western  slope  there  are  no  trees, 
except  a  few  solitary  and  flat- 
crowned  cedars  —  more  ancient, 
probably,  than  the  settlement  of 
Plymouth — the  tops  of  groves  and 
orchards  growing  upon  the  east- 
ern side  are  visible  far  above  the 
undulating  summit-ridge,  with  here 
and  there  the  tapering  forms  of 
Lombardy  poplars  shooting  up 
above  the  surrounding  foliage,  like 
I  steeples  towering  aloft  among  the 
house-tops  of  a  city. 

A  few  minutes  more,  and  we 
have  reached  a  point  from  which 
we  can  look  straight  out  to  sea. 
But  half-way  across  the  channel 
— the  inlet  to  the  bay,  which  has 
grown  wider  and  wider  with  each 
instant  of  our  advance  toward  it — 
runs  a  narrow  spit  of  land,  upon 
the  extreme  point  of  which  stands 
a  small  black  beacon.  This  is  Ply- 
mouth Beach  ;  and  the  part  of  the 
bay  inclosed  within  its  sweep, 
forms  the  shallow  harbor  of  the 
town.  The  dark  object  in  the  wa- 
ter, apparently  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  beacon,  is  a  square  pier 
of  granite  rocks,  erected  upon  a 
shoal  that  is  oftentimes  bare  at 
very  low  water.  Into  the  channel, 
upon  the  left,  extends  a  small  cape 
with  a  large,  solitary  tree  grow- 
ing near  the  edge  of  its  bluff  point,  and  a  sin- 
gle weather-beaten  house,  nestling  under  its 
western  slope  as  if  striving  to  gain  a  lee  from 
the  cold  northeasters,  that  so  often  blow  here 
fiercely,  for  days  at  a  time.  This  is  Saquish 
Head,  the  termination  of  Duxbury  Beach,  and 
the  few  acres  of  tillable  upland  and  the  little 
wood-colored  house,  already  mentioned,  form 
the  homestead  of  a  family  of  hardy  fishermen. 

Beyond  Saquish  and  rapidly  opening  from  it, 
as  we  glide  to  the  eastward,  we  observe  a  high 
promontory  stretching  boldly  forth  into  the  sea. 
The  two  white  twin  towers  standing  up  on  its 
highest  point,  in  full  relief,  against  the  dark  blue 
eastern  sky,  with  flashing  lanterns  reflecting  the 
dazzling  rays  of  the  sun,  I  need  not  tell  you 
are  light-houses.  The  promontory  is  called  the 
Gurnet,  and  the  light-houses  the  Gurnet  Lights. 
Besides  the  light-keeper's  white  dwelling,  there 
is  only  one  habitation  upon  the  lonely  cliff. 
But  of  the  Gurnet  more  anon,  when  we  make 
it  a  visit. 

Almost  in  front  of  us,  forming  the  southern 
portal  of  the  entrance  to  the  bay,  rises  a  lofty 
cape,  four  hundred  feet  in  height,  extending  for 
miles  from  the  mainland  into  the  ocean.  The 
air  is  so  clear  to-day  that  the  blue  haze  of  dis- 
tance is  hardly  noticeable  ;  and  the  play  of  the 
rosy  light  upon  the  heavily  wooded  sides  of  the 
frowning  promontory,  the  different  shades  of 
green  of  the  thick  foliage,  the  ruddy  tints  of 
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the  leaves  where  autumn  has  prematurely  laid 
her  hand,  and  the  glitter  of  the  sand  upon  the 
shore  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  are  distinctly  visi- 
ble, notwithstanding  the  miles  that  intervene. 
Manomet,  as  this  cape  is  called,  forms  a  mag- 
nificent back-ground  to  the  lovely  picture  upon 
which  we  gaze.  Beyond  it  lie  the  unknown 
regions  of  Cape  Cod. 

The  southern  shore  of  the  bay  and  harbor  is 
formed  by  a  range  of  hills,  gradually  increasing 
in  height  as  it  extends  to  the  eastward.  Upon 
the  northern  slope  of  this  range  stands  Ply- 
mouth. Yes,  yonder  village  of  old-fashioned, 
square-roofed  houses,  built  upon  the  hill-sides 
and  in  the  valleys  between,  of  queer-looking 
stores  and  warehouses,  and  ropewalks  huddled 
together  at  the  water's  edge,  with  the  long 
ruinous-looking  wharf,  built  upon  piles,  pro- 
jecting into  the  harbor  in  front,  with  the  square 
gray  turret,  and  two  or  three  steeples  and  cupo- 
las just  visible  above  the  glaring  shingled  roofs, 
is  Plymouth — the  Old  Colony,  the  home  of'the 
Pilgrims,  the  most  ancient  town  in  New  En- 
gland. We  hardly  have  a  fair  look  at  it,  for  we 
are  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  car ;  but  never 
mind,  this  is  not  its  best  point  of  view,  and  to- 
morrow we  will  see  it  from  the  beach  yonder ; 
nay,  perhaps  this  very  night,  by  moonlight,  from 
the  bay. 

At  last  the  abbreviated  train,  with  ringing 
bell  and  sounding  whistle,  rattles  into  the  sta- 
tion-house. The  groaning  brakes  perform  their 
office.  The  train  stops.  Our  journey  is  ended. 
We  follow  the  few  remaining  passengers,  and 
descend  from  the  cars.  The  crabbed  baggage- 
master's  prediction  has  proved  true.  Our  trunks 
are  safe.  Nobody  but  ourselves  claims  them. 
They  are  delivered  to  us  upon  demand.  Pray, 
what  need  is  there  of  checks,  then  \ 

A  carriage  is  in  waiting  to  convey  us  to  the 
Samoset  House  ;  but  we  prefer  to  walk.  The 
distance  is  but  a  few  rods.  Let  the  driver  have 
our  baggage  while  we  go  afoot.  The  soil  is  holy, 
albeit  a  trifle  sandy. 

We  did  not  come  to  Plymouth  to  talk  about 
hotels  ;  so  let  us  dismiss  the  Samoset  House 
with  a  word,  while  we  are  on  the  way  to  it, 
and  mention  it  no  more.    You  will  find  it  a  very 


well-kept  hotel — quiet,  roomy,  cool,  and  pleas- 
ant. You  will  see  few  gentlemen  there,  except 
on  Saturday  evening  and  Sunday.  There  will 
be  plenty  of  ladies,  however  (if  of  ladies  there 
can  ever  be  a  plenty) — the  wives  and  daughters 
of  "  solid  men  of  Boston,"  and  lots  of  happy 
children.  The  view  of  the  bay  from  the  long 
piazzas  on  the  northeastern  front  of  the  house 
is  very  fine,  and  in  hot  weather  the  cool  sea- 
breeze  that  plays  there  during  the  afternoon,  is 
delightful.  A  prettier  place  in  which  to  sit  and 
smoke,  and  weave  after-dinner  fancies,  read  the 
morning  newspaper,  and  take  nice  little  naps, 
can  rarely  be  found.  Moreover,  mine  host  of 
the  Samoset  gives  one  a  good  dinner,  his  wines 
are  fair,  and  his  bills  are  by  no  means  extortion- 
ate.    So  much  for  the  Samoset. 

We  have  two  hours  before  tea.  Let  us  wash 
the  dust  from  our  mouths,  and  then  commence 
our  rambles  immediately.  The  street  that  leads 
southeastwardly  from  the  hotel  toward  the  cen- 
tre of  the  village  is  called  Court-street.  The 
houses  on  each  side  of  the  way  are  generally 
wooden,  two-story,  square-roofed  dwellings, 
painted  dingy  white,  with  faded  green  blinds, 
and  with  scanty  little  front  door-yards,  full  of 
dusty  shrubbery.  A  few  steps  bring  us  oppo- 
site a  structure  standing  a  short  distance  in  the 
rear  of  the  line  of  houses,  on  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  street.  It  is  built  in  the  style  of  a  Gre- 
cian temple,  of  rough  granite,  with  a  wooden 
front,  and  a  colonnade  of  wooden  Doric  col- 
umns, painted  in  imita  ion  of  wrought  granite. 
This  edifice  is  Pilgrim  Hall.  The  corner-stone 
was  laid,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  on  the 
1st  of  September,  1824.  It  is  seventy  feet  long 
by  forty  feet  in  width  ;  and  contains  a  dining- 
room  in  the  basement,  where  the  Pilgrim  Soci- 
ety and  their  fortunate  guests  are  wont  to  eat 
capital  dinners,  on  appropriate  occasions,  in 
commemoration  of  the  famines  experienced  by 
their  forefathers.  Truly  a  most  pleasant  cus- 
tom. The  hall  above  is  a  spacious  apartment, 
fitted  up  plainly  for  the  reception  and  preserva- 
tion of  interesting  memorials  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  and  the  ancient  times  of  the  Old  Colo- 
ny. All  these  will  we  sec — but  not  now— for 
I  am  desirous  that  you  have  a  look  at  Plymouth 
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and  its  bay,  from  the  summit  of  Burying  Hill, 
before  sunset,  and  while  it  is  yet  high-water. 
But  although  we  will  not  at  this  time  enter 
Pilgrim  Kail,  let  us  pause  awhile  before  it. 
Approach  with  me  to  the  iron  railing  within 
the  yard,  inclosing  a  small  elliptical  space.    You 


behold  a  large  fragment  of  a  huge  granite  boul- 
der, split  in  twain,  and  the  crevice  filled  with 
cement,  and  upon  which  somebody  has  painted, 
in  great  black  figures,  "  1620."  Fear  no  impos- 
ture ;  you  behold  a  genuine,  authentic  fragment 
of  the  upper  surface  of  the  Forefather's  Rock. 


FRAGMENT  OF   PILGRIM   ROCK. 


The  portion  of  this  celebrated  rock  which 
here  reposes,  and  which  will  here  remain  for  a 
thousand  years  after  we,  who  now  gaze  upon 
it,  shall  have  crumbled  into  dust,  was  removed 
from  its  original  position  at  the  water's  edge, 
to  the  Town  Square,  by  some  zealous  whigs,  in 
the  year  1774.  It  was  the  intention  of  these 
worthy  patriots  to  remove  the  entire  rock,  but, 
in  the  attempt,  it  split  asunder.  An  ardent  whig, 
with  great  presence  of  mind,  seized  upon  this 
untoward  occurrence,  and  pronounced  it  to  be 
a  most  favorable  omen,  indicating  the  speedy, 
final  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  mother- 
country.  It  was  finally  concluded,  however,  to 
lower  the  base  of  the  rock  into  its  original  bed, 
where  it  now  remains,  as  we  shall  see  it,  just 


visible  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
other  portion  was  drawn  by  twenty  yoke  of  oxen 
to  the  Town  Square,  and  a  liberty-pole  erected 
over  it.  Here  it  remained  until  the  4th  of  July, 
1834,  when  it  was  again  removed  to  this  spot, 
and  inclosed  within  this  iron-railing,  which  is, 
you  perceive,  composed  of  alternate  harpoons 
and  boat-hooks,  and  inscribed  with  the  names 
of  the  illustrious  forty-one  who  subscribed  the 
compact  on  board  the  Mayflower,  at  Cape-Cod 
harbor,  November  11th,  1620.*     This  compact 

*  This  celebrated  compact,  which  was,  probably,  the 
first  written  instrument  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  was  as 
follows  : 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen  We,  whose  names  are 
under  written,  the  Loyal  Subjects  of  our  dread  Sovereign 
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was  drawn  up  and  signed,  as  well-authenticated 
tradition  reports,  upon  the  lid  of  the  sea-chest 
of  Brewster.  This  chest,  together  with  the  iron 
pot  of  stout  Myles  Standish,  are  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Soci- 
ety at  Hartford. 


BREWSTER'S   CHEST   AND   STANDISH'S   POT. 

On  our  way  down  the  street  we  pass,  upon 
the  right,  the  Court  House — a  well-built  brick 
edifice,  painted  white,  with  a  shady  green  in- 
closure  in  front  of  it,  called,  in  former  times, 
Training  Green,  and  in  these  latter  days.  Court 
House  Square.     A  few  rods  further  on,  we  en- 


Lord,  King  .lames,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c., 
iiaving  undertaken,  for  the  Glory  of  God  and  advancement 
of  the  Christian  Faith  and  Honor  of  our  King  and  Country, 
a  Voyage  to  plant  the  first  Colony  in  the  Northern  Parts 
of  Virginia ;  Do,  by  these  Presents,  solemnly  and  mutual- 
ly, in  the  Presence  of  God  and  one  another,  Covenant 
and  Combine  ourselves  together  into  a  Civil  body  Politic, 
for  our  better  Ordering  and  Preservation,  and  Furtherance 
of  the  ends  aforesaid,;  and  by  Virtue  hereof,  to  enact,  con- 
stitute, and  frame  such  just  and  equal  laws.  Ordinances, 
Acts,  Constitutions,  and  Offices,  from  Time  to  Time,  as 


ter  Main-street.  This  avenue  may  evidently 
lay  a  well-founded  claim  to  the  distinction  of  a 
business  street.  On  the  right-hand  corner,  a 
showy  lantern  of  stained-glass  indicates  an 
oyster  and  ice-cream  saloon  of  no  mean  pre- 
tensions. Upon  the  opposite  corner  a  three- 
story  hotel  rejoices  in  the  title  of  the  Mansion 
House.  The  houses  are  generally  built  close 
upon  the  side-walks,  and  the  lower  stories  arc 
occupied  as  shops  and  stores.  We  discover  two 
dry-goods  stores,  with  chintz  and  calicoes  hang- 
ing about  the  doors ;  an  apothecary's  shop,  with 
a  rusty-looking  gilt  mortar  for  its  sign;  a  book- 
store ;  several  grocers'  shops  ;  a  news-room  ;  a 
daguerreotype  saloon,  and  a  barber's  pole.  One 
well-built  house,  moreover,  bears  upon  its  front 
the  signs  of  two  banks  and  an  insurance  com- 
pany. There  are  two  printing  offices  in  this 
street,  at  each  of  which  is  published  a  weekly 
newspaper.  The  Old  Colony  Memorial  is  the 
organ  of  the  Plymouth  County  Whigs  ;  while  its 
younger  neighbor,  the  Plymouth  Rock,  rejoices 
in  the  publication  of  the  laws  and  treaties  of 
the  United  States,  "by  authority."  Of  course 
the  "Rock"  is  Democratic  in  its  politics.  From 
Main-street  we  turn  into  Leyden-street.     This 

shall  be  thought  most  meet  and  convenient  for  the  General 
Good  of  the  Colony  ;  unto  which  we  Promise  all  due  Sub- 
mission and  Obedience. 

"  In  witness  whereof,  we  hate  hereunto  subscribed 
our  Names,  at  Cape  Cod,  the  11th  of  November,  in  the 
year  of  the  Reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord,  King  James,  of 
England,  France,  and  Ireland,  the  Eighteenth,  and  of 
Scotland,  the  Fifty-fourth.  Anno  Domini,  1620." 

The  following  are  fac-similes  of  the  Handwriting  of  the 
Pilgrims,  some  of  whose  names  were  subscribed  to  the 
compact ;  they  were  copied  by  Mr.  Pvussell,  from  ancienl 
documents : 


WitwiL    -ixaijo^ 


Yfo:      <r^r£/nct. 


Jfhu^    SffwdiA 


h 


y^  ^ny 


rr^u^ 


^mx  j^mctfo  ifU 


Ccy^rf-^^  ^ou/^tp<rwAn 


/^.       ^"^nA/>(^UA>^^ 
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is  the  oldest  street  in  the  town.  Lots  were  laid 
out  upon  it  as  early  as  the  28th  of  December, 
1620,  but  a  week  after  the  landing.  In  a  letter 
found  in  the  archives  of  the  Hague  by  J.  Ro- 
meyn  Brodhead,  Esq.,  written  by  one  Isaack  De 
Rasieres,  of  the  colony  of  NewNetherlands,  who 
visited  JPlymouth,  on  an  embassy,  in  the  year 
1627,  the  following  description  is  given  of  Ley- 
den-street  :  "JNew  Plymouth  lies  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill  stretching  east  toward  the  sea-coast, 
with  a  broad  street  about  a  cannon-shot  of  800 
[yards]  long  leading  down  the  hill  ;  with  a 
[street]  crossing  in  the  middle  northward  to 
the  rivulet,  and  southward  to  the  land.  The 
houses  are  constructed  of  hewn  planks,  with  gar- 
dens, also  inclosed  behind,  and  at  the  sides  with 
hewn  planks  ;  so  that  their  houses  and  court- 
yards are  arranged  in  very  good  order,  with  a 
stockade  against  a  sudden  attack  ;  and  at  the 
ends  of  the  streets  there  are  three  wooden  gates. 
In  the  centre,  on  the  cross-street,  stands  the 
Governor's  House,  before  which  is  a  square 
inclosure,  upon  which  four  patereros  [steen- 


stucken]  are  mounted,  so  as  to  flank  along  the 
streets."  With  respect  to  the  length  of  Ley- 
den-street,  the  worthy  Dutchman  must  have 
been  mistaken,  or  else  the  yard  of  Holland  was 
not  of  the  same  extent  as  the  Yankee  measure 
of  that  name  is  now  ;  for  the  ancient  street 
could  not  have  been  more  than  four  hundred 
yards  in  length. 

Let  us  go  to  the  left  as  we  turn  from  Main- 
street,  and  walk  a  few  paces  down  Leyden- 
street  toward  the  water-side.  At  the  brow  of 
the  hill  the  road  forks — one  path  descending 
the  declivity,  and  the  other  keeping  upon  the 
edge  of  the  bank,  and  following  its  curve.  We 
will  choose  the  latter.  At  the  corner  stands 
the  Universalist  Church,  upon  foundations  that 
are  higher  than  even  the  chimneys  of  the  houses 
hard  by  in  the  next  street  below.  Upon  its 
site,  in  1826,  stood  a  house,  at  that  time  the 
oldest  in  town,  but  which  was,  in  that  year, 
pulled  down  to  give  place  to  the  church.  It 
was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Allyn  House, 
and  was  the  birth-place  of  the  mother  of  James 


THE   ALLYN   HOUSE. 


Otis,  who  was  the  grand-daughter  of  Edward 
Dotey,  a  Pilgrim  of  the  Mayflower.  At  the  time 
of  its  demolition  it  was  at  least  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  old  ;  and  if  it  had  remained, 
would  now  have  been  fast  verging  toward  its 
third  century.  Although  the  Universalist  Church 
is  very  respectable  in  its  appearance,  we  can  not 
help  wishing  that  its  place  was  still  occupied 
by  the  ancient  house  that  for  so  many  years 
survived  the  ravages  of  time  and  the  elements, 
and  the  "march  of  improvement." 

Beyond  the  church  we  come  upon  an  open 
level  space,  or  square,  upon  the  summit  of  the 
hill.  The  green-sward  is  intersected  by  irreg- 
ular foot-paths,  leading  across  it  to  flights  of 


steps  that  afibrd  the  means  of  descent  to  the 
level  of  Water-street.  The  western  side  is  form- 
ed by  a  row  of  dwellings  facing  the  bay.  On 
the  right,  we  overlook  the  roofs  and  chimneys 
of  the  houses  built  upon  the  water  side,  peer- 
ing up  above  the  edge  of  the  walled  cliff.  Be- 
yond is  the  bay,  and  before  us,  in  the  distance, 
we  catch  a  glimpse  of  Captain's  Hill. 

Here,  in  this  square,  were  buried  those  who 
died  in  the  years  1620  and  1621.  Here  was 
buried  Governor  John  Carver,  and,  six  weeks 
afterward,  his  gentle  wife,  who  could  not  sur- 
vive the  loss  of"  so  gracious  an  husband,"  was 
laid  by  his  side.  Here  stood,  beside  the  graves 
of  their  wives,  dug  in  the  frozen  earth,  Myles 
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Standish,  Edward  Winslow,  and  Isaac  Allerton. 
Here  lie  the  ashes  of  fifty  of  the  passengers  of 
the  Mayflower,  who  died  of  the  hardships  and 
the  "  sore  sickness"  of  that  first  dreary  winter. 
Fifty  out  of  one  hundred  and  one  !  So  many 
that  their  graves  were  smoothed,  that  the  In- 
dians might  not  count  the  number.  And  here 
stood  the  wasted  band  of  survivors,  and  saw 
the  homeward-bound  Mayflower  Uft  her  anchor, 
spread  her  sails,  and  put  to  sea,  leaving  them, 
of  their  own  free-will,  alone  in  the  wilderness 
with  their  dead. 

When  we  have  turned  to  retrace  our  steps 
we  perceive,  standing  directly  before  us,  on 
the  southern  side  of  Leyden-street,  just  where 
the  steep  descent  of  the  hill  commences,  a  plain 
square-roofed,  two-story  wooden  house.     It  is 


HOUSE    ON    SITE    OF    THE    COMMON    HOUSE. 

the  residence  of  Captain  Samuel  D.  Holmes, 
and  stands  upon  the  former  site  of  the  Common 
House — the  first  substantial  building  erected  in 
New  England.  It  was  a  frame-building,  twenty 
feet  square.  In  the  year  1801,  some  men,  who 
were  digging  a  cellar  in  this  spot,  found  sev- 


eral tools  and  a  plate  of  iron,  seven  feet  belowf 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  These  interesting 
relics  were  carefully  preserved. 

The  site  of  the  first  parsonage  house  is  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  street,  near  the  fork  of 
the  roads.  It  is  at  this  time  occupied  by  the  res- 
sidence  of  Mr.  James  Bartlett.  The  present 
parsonage  of  the  First  Church  stands  on  this 
street,  further  west.  The  land  upon  which  it 
was  built  was  given  to  the  church  in  1664.  It 
is  at  the  present  time  the  residence  of  Dr.  Ken- 
dall, the  venerable  senior  pastor  of  the  church, 
an  octogenarian,  having  been  settled  in  the 
ministry  in  the  year  1800. 

The  grocer's  shop  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
Main  and  Leyden  streets  stands  upon  the  ground 
formerly  included  within  the  fortified  square  in- 
closure  in  front  of  Governor  Brad- 
^f  ford's  house,  mentioned  in  the  letter 

of  Isaack  De  Rasieres.  The  site  of 
the  Governor's  mansion  is  occupied 
by  the  next  house  on  Leyden-street, 
standing  opposite  the  foot  of  the  street, 
which  turns  to  the  left.  This  building, 
the  lower  story  of  which  is  used  as  the 
Post-Ofl5ce,  is  a  long,  low,  wooden 
house,  and  is  undoubtedly  very  an- 
cient, but  whether  it  was  the  imme- 
diate successor  of  Governor  Bradford's 
fortified  mansion,  even  the  oldest  in- 
habitant can  not  tell. 

Market-street  turns  to  the  north, 
and  leads  down  the  hill  and  across 
the  town  brook,  the  finding  of  which 
in  this  place  probably  determined  the 
exploring  party  sent  out  from  the 
Mayflower,  to  select  the  site  which  they  did  for 
the  location  of  the  town.  Herrings  were  for- 
merly taken  in  this  brook  by  the  colonists  in 
such  vast  numbers  that  they  we-re  used  as  a 
manure  for  the  soil ;  but  the  dams  of  the  numer- 
ous mills,  rope-walks,  and  other  manufacturing 
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establishments  located  on  the  stream,  have  long 
since  caused  it  to  be  forsaken  by  the  shoals  of 
fish  that  formerly  frequented  it  for  the  purpose 
of  spawning.  It  has  its  rise  in  a  small  lake  or 
pond  lying  in  the  woods  some  two  miles  south- 
west of  the  village.  This  beautiful  sheet  of  water 
was  discovered  on  the  8th  of  January,  1621, 
from  the  top  of  a  high  tree,  by  honest  Francis 
Billington,  who  supposed  it  to  be  the  great 
western  ocean  ;  and  a  week  afterward,  with  the 
master's-mate  of  the  ship,  actually  made  a  tour 
of  exploration  to  its  shores.  These  circum- 
stances have  given  it  the  name  of  Billington 
Sea. 

Standing  on  the  corner  of  Market  and  Ley- 
den  streets,  and  looking  westwardly,  the  Town 
Square  lies  before  us.  The  branches  of  a  grove 
of  noble  elms  (planted  in  the  year  1783,  by  the 
late  Thomas  Davis,  Esq.)  meet  each  other  in 
mid-air,  and  form  with  their  dense  foliage  a  can- 
opy of  green  leaves  that  completely  excludes 
the  glare  of  the  sunlight  from  every  part  of  the 
square.  A  prettier  spot  can  not  be  imagined. 
On  the  right,  is  the  ancient  house,  now  occupied 
as  the  Post-Office,  which,  as  I  have  already  told 
you,  stands  in  the  place  of  the  Governor  Brad- 
ford house.  West  of  this 
building,  a  little  in  the  rear, 
is  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrim- 
age, a  plain  wooden  structure, 
painted  brown,  with  a  low 
tower.  On  our  left,  nearly 
opposite  us  as  we  look  across 
Market-street,  is  the  Town 
House,  formerly  the  County 
Court  House,  an  ancient 
building,  erected  in  1749,  and 
at  that  time  esteemed  one  of 
the  finest  models  of  architect- 
ure. In  froiit  of  us,  upon 
higher  ground,  commanding 
a  view  of  the  whole  length  of 
Leyden-street,  stands  the 
house  of  worship  of  Jo  old 
First  Church,  the  lineal  de- 
scendant (so  to  speak)  of  the 
meeting-house  in  which  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  assembled  for 
prayer  and  praise.  It  is  a 
handsome  edifice,  built  of 
wood,  in  the  Gothic  style, 
with  a  large,  square  buttress- 
ed tower,  lifting  its  four  sharp 
pinnacles  above  the  sun-gild- 
ed crowns  of  the  elm  trees 
that  surround  it. 

It  is  probable  that  previous 
to  1622  public  worship  was 
held  in  the  Common  House. 
In  that  year  a  fort  was  erected 
on  Burying  Hill,  a  glimpse  of 
which  you  catch  between  the 
two  churches,  rising  steeply 
behind  them.  This  fort  was 
constructed  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  combine  the  means 


of  defense  with  accommodations  for  public 
worship.  This  curious  edifice  is  described  in 
the  letter  of  Isaack  De  Rasieres,  a  part  of 
which  I  have  already  quoted  :  "  Upon  the 
hill,"  says  he,  "they  have  a  large,  square 
house,  with  a  flat  roof,  made  of  thick  sawn 
planks,  stayed  with  oak  beams,  upon  the  top  of 
which  they  have  six  cannons,  which  shoot  iron 
balls  of  four  and  five  pounds,  and  command  the 
surrounding  country.  The  lower  part  they  use 
for  their  church,  where  they  preach  on  Sundays 
and  the  usual  holidays.  They  assemble  by  beat 
of  drum,  each  with  his  musket  or  firelock,  in 
front  of  the  captain's  door ;  they  have  their 
cloaks  on,  and  place  themselves  in  order,  three 
abreast,  and  are  led  by  a  sergeant  without  beat 
of  drum.  Behind  comes  the  Governor,  in  a  long 
robe  ;  beside  him,  on  the  right  hand,  comes  the 
preacher  with  his  cloak  on,  and  on  the  left  hand 
the  captain  with  his  sidearms  and  cloak  on,  and 
with  a  small  cane  in  his  hand — and  so  they 
march  in  good  order,  and  each  sets  his  arms 
down  near  him.  Thus  they  are  on  their  guard 
night  and  day." 

Fancy  this  quaint  procession  assembled  before 
Captain  Myles  Standish's  door,  pausing  at  the 


Joanna  Davis  House — Cole's  Hill.  1.  Court-street. 

Plymouth  Rock  and  Wells's  Store.  2.  North-street. 

Vniversalist  Church.  3.  Middle-street. 

First  Church.  4.  Leyden-street. 

Church  of  the  Pilgrimage.  5.  Main-street. 

F.  Post-Office— Site  of  Gov.  Bradford's  House.  6.  Water- street. 

0.  Saml.  D.  Holm.es' s  House — Site  of  Common  House.    7.  Market-street. 
H.   Toum.  Square 

1.  Town  House. 
J.  Court- House  Square, 
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gate  of  the  Governor's  mansion  to  receive  the 
worshipful  Chief  Magistrate,  and  then  march- 
ing solemnly  through  this  very  square  before  us, 
and  up  the  hill  yonder,  to  the  embattled  meet- 
ing-house. 

The  present  church  is  the  fourth  that  has  stood 
upon  this  site.  The  first  meeting-house  was 
erected  in  1637,  and  taken  down  in  1683,  when 
the  second  was  built  in  its  place,  and  stood  until 
1744,  in  which  year  it  was  removed,  in  its  turn, 
and  a  third  meeting-house  erected,  which  re- 
mained until  the  present  modern  church  was 
built. 

But  let  us  hasten  to  the  top  of  Burying  Hill 
before  the  sun  shall  have  declined  too  far.  We 
will  stay  there  to  see  him  set,  and  there  receive 
his  parting  rays.  You  remember,  of  course,  the 
verse  of  Pierpont's  Ode  : 

"  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  are  at  rest : 

When  Summer  's  throned  on  high, 
And  the  world's  warm  breast  is  in  verdure  dressed, 

Go  stand  on  the  hill  where  they  lie  : 
The  earliest  ray  of  the  golden  day 

On  that  hallowed  spot  is  cast. 
And  the  evening  sun,  as  he  leaves  the  world, 

Looks  kindly  on  that  spot  last." 

Crossing  Town  Square  diagonally,  we  pass 
through  a  gateway  at  the  corner  of  the  fence 
that  surrounds  the  hill,  about  midway  between 
the  two  meeting-houses,  and  commence  the 
steep  ascent.  Upon  the  side  that  we  are  climb- 
ing, near  the  summit,  stood  the  building  men- 
tioned in  the  letter  of  De  Rasieres,  partly  fort, 
and  partly  meeting-house.  Here,  from  time  to 
time,  were  erected  other  fortifications,  and  a 
watch-tower,  until  the  death  of  King  Philip,  in 
1676,  relieved  the  colonists  from  any  further 
apprehensions  with  respect  to  Indian  aggres- 
sions, when  they  were  sold  and  removed,  or 
suffered  to  fall  into  decay.  In  those  days,  there- 
fore, the  hill  very  naturally  received,  and  for  a 
while  retained,  the  appellation  of  Fort  Hill.  Let 
us  remember  how  many  dreary  nights  has  the 
lonely  sentinel  gazed  forth  from  the  tower  which 
formerly  stood  here,  watching  and  listening  in- 
tently, lest  the  stealthy  advance  of  the  crafty  foe 
should  surprise  the  sleeping  town  below,  and 
the  little  spark  of  civilization  and  Christianity, 
shining  with  a  steady  but  feeble  lustre  upon  the 
border  of  the  immense  wilderness  of  barbarism 
and  heathendom,  be  extinguished  in  blood.  Strive 
to  realize  the  difference  between  now  and  then. 
You  behold  at  your  feet  a  well  built  and  popu- 
lous town — yet  one  that  has,  in  these  respects, 
a  thousand  equals  in  the  country.  The  sentinel 
in  1622  kept  watch  over  a  hamlet  of  a  score  of 
rude  huts  ;  yet,  withal,  the  only  homes  of  civil- 
ized men  in  all  New  England.  You  carry  in 
your  mind  the  idea  of  Boston,  the  dust  of  whose 
busy  streets  still  cleaves  to  your  shoes  ;  of  New 
York,  with  its  seven  hundred  thousand  inhab- 
itants, where  you  may  sleep  to-morrow  night,  if 
you  will,  borne  thither  on  cushioned  sofas  in 
swift  and  gilded  cars  ;  of  the  other  great  cities 
of  the  Union,  of  the  hundreds  of  smaller  cities, 
the  thousands  of  large  towns  and  villages,  and 
the  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  civilized 


dwellings  in  more  isolated  situations,  scattered 
thickly  over  the  land.  You  know  that  if  some 
great  calamity  should  to-night  befall  the  town 
before  you — a  sweeping  conflagration,  or  (if  in 
these  days  such  a  thing  may  be  supposed)  a 
sudden  invasion  of  an  enemy,  before  the  setting 
of  to-morrow's  sun  the  tidings  would  be  spread 
throughout  the  Union,  and  millions  of  country- 
men would  be  sympathizing  with  the  sufferers 
in  their  distress,  or,  if  need  be,  promptly  devis- 
ing and  providing  the  means  of  reliefer  defense. 
From  the  Puritan  sentinel,  New  Amsterdam, 
Jamestown,  and  Saint  Augustine,  the  only  other 
Christian  settlements  on  the  continent,  lay  at  a 
distance  so  vaguely  remote — so  far  beyond  un- 
known seas  and  trackless  forests — that  they 
seemed  scarcely  nearer  than  Europe  itself  Even 
the  colonists  of  these  settlements  were  unfriend- 
ly to  him.  New  Amsterdam  was  a  Dutch  col- 
ony. St.  Augustine  was  peopled  by  Spaniards 
and  Papists  ;  and  the  Cavaliers  of  Jamestown, 
though  Englishmen,  bore  1.  m  a  hatred  more 
bitter  than  that  of  a  alien.  He  ard  his  fellows 
were  alone,  without  human  aid  to  help  them  in 
their  weary  struggle  for  existence.  When  you 
turn  your  glance  inland,  you  look  toward  a 
country,  lying  beyond  the  chain  of  hills  that 
forms  the  western  horizon,  with  which  you  are 
familiar.  Your  notions  with  respect  to  its  form, 
extent,  character,  condition,  and  other  circum- 
stances are  distinct,  well-defined,  and  correct. 
You  have  a  map  of  it  in  your  pocket,  which  you 
consult  only  for  its  minutise.  It  is  a  land  full 
of  countrymen,  kinsmen,  and  friends.  It  is  your 
country,  your  native  land,  your  home.  When 
he  directed  his  anxious,  watchful  gaze  toward 
the  western  hills,  he  beheld,  skirting  the  narrow 
belt  of  cultivated  fields,  the  borders  of  a  wilder- 
ness, dense,  vast,  untrodden,  of  unknown  ex- 
tent, the  covert  where  fierce  and  dangerous  beasts 
roamed  in  savage  freedom,  and  built  their  lairs, 
and  bred  their  young  ;  and  the  congenial  home 
of  hordes  of  crafty  and  treacherous  enemies,  more 
cruel  than  the  beasts  of  prey.  Horrible  as  were 
the  realities  that  surrounded  him,  his  imagina- 
tion peopled  the  wilderness  with  terrors  still 
more  frightful.  Dragons,  and  monstrous  beasts 
with  scaly,  impenetrable  hides,  and  forked 
tongues,  and  breaths  of  sulphurous  and  poison- 
ous flame,  were  supposed  to  lurk  in  the  depths 
of  the  forest  ;  and  it  was  shudderingly  whis- 
pered that  demons  of  extraordinary  ferocity  and 
wickedness  were  the  familiar  spirits  of  the  In- 
dian magicians,  and  attended  upon  the  pow- 
wows and  pagan  incantations,  celebrated  with 
human  sacrifices  and  revolting  ceremonies,  in 
the  dark  and  gloomy  swamps  and  recesses  of 
the  solemn  woods.  The  blue  expanse  of  ocean 
that  you  behold  is  covered  with  the  white-winged 
messengers  of  commerce.  Its  coasts,  shoals, 
rocks,  and  currents  are  all  known,  and  marked 
upon  a  thousand  charts.  Beyond  the  horizon, 
hence  only  some  ten  days'  sail,  is  Europe.  The 
great  highway  of  nations  that  lies  between  is  a 
crowded  thoroughfare.  Indeed,  a  collision  with 
another  ship  is  the  peril  most  to  be  dreaded  by 
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the  traveler,  who,  borne  over  the  yielding  waves 
in  a  floating  palace,  gorgeously  furnished  and 
decorated,  has  scarcely  time  to  weary  of  his 
voyage  before  it  is  concluded.  The  stormy  ocean 
that  met  the  Pilgrim's  gaze,  as  he  turned  from 
the  dismal  forest  toward  merry  England,  was  a 
trackless  waste  of  dreary  waters,  a  hundred 
weary  days  in  width.  Indeed,  there  is  now  no 
country  on  earth  that  lies  beyond  so  broad  and 
dangerous  a  sea  as  that  which  then  separated 
the  exiled  colonists  from  the  land  of  their  birth. 
The  thought  of  venturing  forth  from  the  sight 
and  knowledge  of  men  into  the  awtful  solitude 
of  such  an  ocean,  floating  upon  a  bark  so  frail 
as  were  the  slender,  ill-bui!t  shallops  that  were 
then  called  ships,  might  well  dismay  the  stout- 
est heart,  and  chill  the  warmest  blood. 

The  place  where  we  stand  is  indeed  holy 
ground  ;  for  the  hallowed  dust  of  the  Fathers 
forms  the  soil  upon  which  we  tread.  Though 
Cole's  Hill  was  the  ground  where  the  passen- 
gers of  the  Mayflower  buried  their  numerous 
dead,  the  loftier  elevation  upon  which  we  stand 
was  probably  used  for  purposes  of  interment  as 
early  as  1622.  There  are  fewer  ancient  grave- 
stones bearing  very  early  dates  than  one  would 
suppose.  But,  alas  !  there  were  in  those  dismal 
times  so  many  graves  to  dig,  and  the  survivors 
were  obliged  to  struggle  so  hard  to  live,  that 
there  was  little  leisure  in  which  to  erect  durable 
monuments  over  those  that  died.  The  white 
marble  monument  upon  the  brow  of  the  hill 
covers  the  ashes  of  Governor  William  Bradford, 
but  you  perceive  it  is  in  the  modern  style,  hav- 
ing been  erected  but  a  few  years  since  by  some 
of  his  descendants.  His  widow,  the  lovely  and 
celebrated  Alice  Bradford,  and  two  of  their  sons, 
both  worthy  of  their  parentage,  are  buried  near 
this  spot.  The  graves  of  several  others  of  the 
early  colonists  are  identified.  Those  of  John 
Howland  and  his  wife,  pilgrims  of  the  Mayflower, 
are  marked  by  a  handsome  headstone,  erected  a 
few  years  since  by  their  descendant  in  the  fifth 
generation,  the  Hon.  John  Howland,  of  Prov- 
idence. Near  the  graves  of  William  Crowe, 
Elder  Thomas  Cushman,  Elder  Thomas  Faunce, 
and  others,  beside  the  ancient  and  almost  illeg- 
ible headstones,  have  been  placed  white  boards, 
with  the  names,  dates,  and  ages  in  black  paint. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  ere  long  each  one  of  these 
hallowed  and  venerable  graves  will  be  distin- 
guished by  a  handsome  and  durable  monument, 
so  that  the  knowledge  of  where  sleeps  the  sacred 
dust  of  the  early  Pilgrims,  that  has  been  pre- 
served to  the  present  time,  may  be  transmitted 
to  future  generations  and  perpetuated.  Here, 
also,  not  unworthy  of  a  grave  among  the  Pil- 
grims, repose  the  remains  of  the  noble-hearted 
pioneer  missionary.  Dr.  Adoniram  Judson. 

It  is  almost  sunset,  and  we  must  hasten.  But, 
before  we  go,  stand  with  mc  awhile  by  the  side 
of  the  monument  of  the  stout  old  Puritan  Gov- 
ernor, and  look  about  you  beyond  the  hill  upon 
which  we  stand.  Views  finer  than  that  which 
is  visible  from  this  point  are  but  few  in  number. 
Looking  to  the  right,  over  the  roofs  and  chim- 


neys of  houses,  shops,  mills,  and  manufactories 
standing  in  the  deep  and  narrow  valley  through 
which  the  hard-working  town  brook  struggles 
to  escape  from  its  numerous  task-masters,  and 
gain  a  brief  repose  with  the  quiet  waters  of  the 
bay  ere  it  seeks  the  wild  freedom  of  the  restless 
ocean,  we  see  the  round,  smooth,  green  summit 
of  a  neighboring  hill,  crowned  by  a  wind-mill 
of  the  most  picturesque  Dutch  style.  At  the 
foot  of  its  western  slope  lies,  in  deep  shadow, 
a  little  lake,  formed  by  damming  the  town 
brook,  and  behind  it  rises  one  of  the  chain  of 
wooded  hills  that  forms  the  background  of  the 
landscape  in  the  rear  of  the  town. 

This  is  Watson's  Hill,  that  whilome  bore  the 
pleasant  title  of  Strawberry  Hill,  where,  on  the 
22d  of  March,  1621,  the  "great  Sagamore  Mas- 
sasoit  appeared,  with  a  retinue  of  sixty  painted 
warriors,  on  the  friendly  errand  of  negotiating 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Pilgrims.  Yonder 
stood  the  band  of  wondering  savages,  and  in 
the  street  below  were  collected  the  stern  and 
solemn-visaged  exiles,  preparing  to  make  as 
imposing  a  display  before  the  eyes  of  their  vis- 
itors as  their  limited  resources  would  allow. 
Each  party  distrusted  the  other.  *'  We,"  says 
an  eye-witness  of  the  scene,  "  were  unwilling 
to  send  our  Governor  to  them,  and  they  were 
unwilling  to  come  to  us."  So  the  brave  Edward 
Winslow  went  alone  to  the  Indians  as  a  hostage, 
and  Massasoit,  being  met  at  the  town  brook  by 
Captain  Myles  Standish  and  an  escort  of  six 
musketeers,  was  conducted  to  an  unfinished 
house,  furnished  for  the  occasion  with  a  green 
rug  and  three  or  four  cushions.  Thither  pres- 
ently came  the  Governor,  in  great  state,  with  a 
guard  of  musketeers,  and  followed  by  a  drum 
and  trumpet.  The  two  chieftains  saluted  and 
kissed  each  other,  and  the  Indian  was  regaled 
with  a  draught  of  strong  waters,  "that,"  says 
the  eye-witness  historian,  "  caused  him  to  sweat 
all  the  while  after."  A  treaty  of  peace  and  al- 
liance was  afterward  concluded  between  Massa- 
soit and  the  colony,  and  the  interview  came  to 
an  end. 

Between  this  memorable  hill  and  the  bay,  the 
village  and  its  suburbs  extend  for  a  mile  along 
the  bending  shore.  On  the  extreme  right  Ma- 
nomet,  still  glowing  ruddily  in  the  slanting  sun- 
beams, looms  grandly  up  against  the  darkening 
eastern  sky,  and  beyond  its  farthest  point, 
stretching  out  into  the  sea,  marking  the  line 
where  sky  and  water  meet,  appear  a  range  of 
white,  sparkling  points,  the  tops  of  the  highest 
sand  cliflfs  of  Cape  Cod.  On  the  left  Captain's 
Hill  heaves  its  bare  summit  high  in  the  air,  con- 
cealing with  its  huge  bulk  a  large  portion  of  the 
gorgeously-tinted  sunset  clouds,  and  casting  a 
deepening  shadow  upon  the  villages  of  Kings- 
ton and  Duxbury  and  the  placid  waters  of  the 
inner  bay.  Before  us,  at  our  feet,  lies  the  town, 
sloping  toward  the  waterside,  and  so  shov.ing 
every  one  of  its  hundred  gleaming  roofs,  with 
here  and  there  among  them  a  steeple  with  its 
glittering  vane,  or  the  great,  round,  green  crown 
of  an  elm,  towering  aloft  above  the  house-tops. 
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The  breeze  has  died  away,  and  the  surface  of 
the  harbor  before  the  town  is  as  smooth  as  glass. 
The  small  craft  and  boats,  with  idle  sails,  float 
motionless  above  their  pictured  shadows  in  the 
water,  and  even  the  roadstead  is  disturbed  only 
by  the  long,  regular  heaving  of  the  ground  swell, 
that  does  not  break  or  raise  a  crest  until  it  sud- 
denly tumbles  in  upon  the  shelving  beach,  with 
a  weltering  wash,  the  sound  of  which  we  can 
hear  through  the  still  evening  air,  even  at  this 
distance.  Directly  before  us,  beyond  the  point 
of  the  beach,  the  regular,  mound-like  form  of 
Clark's  Island  rises  from  the  middle  of  the  bay, 
with  its  green  fields  and  pleasant  groves  mir- 
rored in  the  quiet  waters  that  surround  its 
shores.  In  the  far  distance,  beyond  the  narrow 
white  ribbon  that  marks  the  sweeping  curve 
of  the  sandy  beach,  the  ocean  forms  the  northern 
horizon,  a  narrow  verge  of  the  deepest  blue,  with 
the  sails  of  vessels  upon  it  here  and  there  vis- 
ible, some  gleaming  brightly  in  the  sun,  and 
others,  on  a  different  taqk,  showing  dim  and 
gray,  and  fading  into  the  sky,  like  ghosts.  Even 
the  bleak  sand  hills  of  Saquish  are  clothed  with 
beauty  by  the  magic  of  the  hour,  and  the  west- 
ern slope  of  the  bold  headland  of  the  Gurnet  re- 
flects the  parting  beams  of  the  setting  sun,  and 
glows  like  an  emerald  flashing  in  the  light.  But 
while  we  gaze  a  change  comes  over  the  brilliant 
scene.  The  rosy  light  begins  to  fade  from  the 
landscape.  The  gleaming  roofs  in  the  town  be- 
low us  turn  pale,  and  the  sparkling  windows 
are  suddenly  extinguished.  A  shadow  falls 
upon  the  bay  as  the  sun  sinks  below  the  horizon, 
and  when,  a  few  moments  afterward,  we  again 
turn  from  the  faded  west  toward  the  sea,  we 
behold  the  lanterns  of  the  twin  towers  on  the 
Gurnet  beginning  to  twinkle  faintly,  and  to  cast 
two  long,  flickering  wakes  of  wavy  light  across 
the  dull,  leaden-gray  waters  of  the  roadstead. 

Thank  the  propitious  gods  '  (if  such  a  hea- 
thenish expression  may  properly  be  used  within  a 
mile  of  Plymouth  Rock.)  The  vaticinations  of 
the  lady  in  the  cars,  who  yesterday  predicted  a 
northeast  storm  for  to-day's  weather,  have  sig- 
nally failed.  To-day  beginneth  not  the  annual 
August  storm,  as  the  lady  falsely  prophesied ; 
for  a  brighter,  balmier  morning  never  shone  on 
Plymouth  Bay.  It  will  be  a  little  hazy  in  the 
afternoon,  possibly,  for  the  reign  of  the  dog-star 
is  not  yet  over  ;  but  as  we  stand  upon  the  piazza 
of  the  Samoset,  and  inhale  the  fresh  sea-breeze, 
we  say  to  each  other,  over  and  over  again,  that 
it  is  a  fine  morning,  and  a  very  fine  morning, 
and  a  very  fine  morning  indeed.  When  a  salt- 
water bath  and  an  excellent  breakfast  have  pre- 
pared us  for  the  heat  and  fatigues  of  the  day, 
we  resume  our  explorations  among  the  memori- 
als of  the  Forefathers.  We  will  first  direct  our 
steps  toward  Pilgrim  Hall.  Upon  entering  the 
vestibule  of  this  building,  we  turn  to  the  left;, 
and  in  the  ante-room  we  find  the  attentive  and 
obliging  janitor,  Mr.  Holmes,  of  whom,  if  we 
are  wise,  after  inscribing  our  names  in  the  reg- 
ister, we  shall  buy  a  little  volume  that  he  has 
for  sale,  entitled  "  Pilgrim  Memorials  and  Guide 


for  Visitors  to  Plymouth  Village."  The  author 
is  Williaim  S.  Russell,  Esq.,  a  resident  of  Ply- 
mouth, Recording  Secretary  of  the  Pilgrim  So- 
ciety, and  an  enthusiastic  and  reliable  antiqua- 
rian. The  book  contains,  you  perceive,  besides 
other  interesting  matter,  a  catalogue  of  the  an- 
tique curiosities  deposited  in  Pilgrim  Hall.  It 
will  be  a  better  and  less  obtrusive  guide  than  I 
can  be.  Let  me,  however,  point  out  a  few  of 
the  most  interesting  relics  of  which  this  place 
is  full.  Upon  the  wall  yonder  is  an  ancient 
deed,  bearing  the  signature  of  Myles  Standish. 
The  faded  sampler  in  another  frame  was  wrought 
by  the  fair  fingers  of  his  daughter,  Mistress 
Lorea  Standish.  Let  us  read  the  legend  em- 
broidered upon  it  : 

"  Lorea  Standish  is  my  na  le. 
Lord,  guide  my  hart  that  I  may  doe  thy  w^iU : 
Also  fill  my  hands  with  such  convenient  skill 
As  may  conduce  to  virtue  void  of  shame  ; 
And  I  will  give  the  glory  to  thy  name." 

A  winsome  young  lady  and  a  pious  was  Mis- 
tress Lorea  Standish,  and  "  conveniently  skill- 
ful" with  the  needle  withal,  if  the  sampler  be 
taken  as  evidence. 

Another  deed,  framed  and  glazed,  bears  the 
signature  of  John  Alden,  who,  saith  tradition, 
went  a-wooing  for  the  gallant  Captain  Standish, 
and  won  the  lady  for  himself.  There  is  a  bond 
signed  Peregrine  White,  the  first  native  Yankee, 
having  been  born  in  November,  1620,  while  the 
Mayflower  lay  at  Cape  Cod  ;  and  another  ancient 
instrument,  the  receipt  of  the  heirs  of  Governor 
Thomas  Prince,  containing  the  signatures  of 
Governor  Josiah  Winslow  and  others.  The  tall 
clock,  decorated  with  faded  gilding  and  lacquer- 
ing, which,  notwithstanding  its  great  age,  still 
keeps  good  time,  though  not  itself  a  memorial 
of  the  Pilgrims,  is  worthy  of  a  place  here.  It 
formerly  belonged  to  Governor  John  Hancock, 
and  was  a  whig  refugee  during  the  occupation 
of  Boston  by  the  British  army  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  having  been  removed  with  other 
valuables  from  the  city-house  of  its  owner  to  a 
place  of  safety  in  West  Bridgewater.  The  an- 
cient leathern  sofa,  the  form  of  which  is  less 
unfashionable  now  than  it  was  twenty  years 
ago,  also  came  from  the  parlor  of  the  same  stout- 
hearted rebel.  Adams  and  Otis  have  sat  to- 
gether upon  its  broad  cushion  and  talked  treason 
with  Hancock  and  Warren  many  a  night,  I 
warrant  you,  until  the  sound  of  yonder  clock, 
striking  the  hour  of  twelve,  warned  the  trio  of 
visitors  to  depart. 

Upon  entering  the  principal  apartment,  our 
attention  is  at  once  attracted  to  the  large  his- 
torical painting  of  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims 
which  hangs  upon  the  opposite  wall.  The  scene 
represented  is  the  disembarkation  of  the  passen- 
gers of  the  Mayflower  at  Plymouth  Rock.  A 
dull,  gray,  cheerless  light  filters  through  a  stormy 
sky  of  heavy,  lowering  clouds,  and  falls  upon  a 
wintry  sea  and  a  rocky  shore  covered  with  ice 
and  snow.  In  the  distance  is  seen  the  weather- 
worn Mayflower,  lying  with  furled  sails  at  an- 
chor.    The  foreground  of  the  picture  is  almost 
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entirely  filled  by  a  group  of  figures  of  the  size 
of  life.  In  the  centre  stands  the  stately  form 
of  Governor  Carver,  sword  in  hand,  in  the  act 
of  replying  to  the  greeting  of  an  Indian  chief 
(Samoset),  who  is  advancing  in  an  attitude  of 
humility  to  bid  a  welcome  to  the  exiles.  His 
wife,  shrinking  back  as  the  Indian  approaches, 
clings  to  her  husband's  side  (without  whom  she 
coulcl  not  live,  poor  lady),  and  leans  trustingly 
on  his  shoulder,  while  at  the  feet  of  the  father 
their  children,  trembling  with  cold  and  fear, 
gaze  upward  with  tearful  eyes  in  wonder  and 
alarm  at  the  savage  chieftain.  Immediately  be- 
hind Carver  stands  Governor  William  Bradford, 
over  whose  left  shoulder  we  catch  a  glimpse  of 
John  Alden's  face,  that  Mistress  Priscilla  Mul- 
lins  thought  so  handsome ;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  amazement  that  the  discreet  and 
modest,  though  somewhat  frank  and  adventure- 
some damsel  should  have  preferred  this  well- 
favored  youth  above  the  middle-aged  widower. 
Captain  Myles  Standish,  whose  sharp  features 
appear  in  the  picture  beneath  the  shadow  of  a 
slouching,  broad-brimmed  hat,  his  keen  eye  vig- 
ilantly watching  the  approach  of  the  Indian 
warrior,  and  his  stout  hand  grasping  the  staiT 
of  his  trusty  pike.  JN'ear  the  left  of  the  picture 
William  White  is  seen  bearing  in  his  arms  his 
new-born  son,  Peregrine  (who  was  to  live  to 
see  the  House  of  Stuart  twice  dethroned),  and 
turning  as  if  to  speak  encouragingly  to  Elder 
William  Brewster,  whose  aged  limbs  seem  to 
totter  witli  the  exertion  of  climbing  the  steep 
and  slippery  bank.  On  the  extreme  left,  Isaac 
Allerton  stands  in  an  attitude  of  devotion,  and 


at  his  side  kneels  his  wife  with  clasped  hands, 
offering  to  God  her  thanks  for  having  safely 
preserved  them  through  the  dangers  of  the  long 
and  perilous  voyage.  The  upturned  face  is  one 
of  singular  beauty,  and  redeems  many  of  the 
faults  of  the  picture.  The  principal  figures  on 
the  extreme  right  are  those  of  Governor  Edward 
Winslow  and"  his  wife.  Near  them  the  face  of 
Rose  Standish  is  partly  visible,  with  a  sweet 
but  sad  expression,  as  if  she  foreboded  her  im- 
pending doom;  and,  standing  in  advance  of  her 
husband,  the  wife  of  Stephen  Hopkins  recoils 
upon  him  with  terror  at  the  approach  of  Samo- 
set,  who  is,  indeed,  the  object  toward  whom  the 
eyes  of  nearly  all  the  group  of  English  are  di- 
rected. 

There  is  no  intermixtuje  of  myths  and  uncer- 
tain traditions  with  the  well-authenticated  facts 
of  the  history  of  Plymouth  Colony.  So  that  it 
is  surprising  that  a  painting,  professing  to  de- 
pict one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  of  this 
well-known  history,  and  relying  upon  no  aid 
that  might  be  derived  from  allegory,  should  con- 
tain such  an  error  as  the  introduction  of  Samo- 
set  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  upon 
the  canvas.  The  absence  of  Mary  Chilton  from 
the  picture  is  hardly  pardonable  ;  for  that  spright- 
ly damsel,  to  say  the  least,  has  a  fair  claim  to 
the  honor  of  having  imprinted  the  first  footstep 
upon  the  rock  that  day  made  so  famous,  which 
should  not  be  so  entirely  overlooked.  That  Mary 
Chilton  certainly  was  present  at  the  Landing  of 
the  Pilgrims,  and  that  Samoset  as  certainly  was 
not,  one  can  not  help  remembering.  The  pic- 
ture, which  however  is  a  work  of  considerable 
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merit,  is  a  gift  from  the  clever  and  generous 
artist,  Henry  Sargent,  to  the  Pilgrim  Society. 
Its  size  is  13  by  16  feet,  and  it  hangs  in  a  hand- 
some frame  and  in  a  bad  light  upon  the  eastern 
wall,  so  as  to  face  the  visitor  as  he  enters  the 
Hall. 

In  the  recesses  of  the  window^s,  betv^^een  which 
this  picture  is  suspended,  are  placed  two  ancient 
chairs,  both  of  which,  undoubtedly,  came  over  in 


carver's  chair. 

the  Mayflower.  The  one  upon  the  right  belong- 
ed to  Governor  Carver,  and  the  other  to  Elder 
William  Brewster.  Each  of  these  sacred  relics 
had  suffered  from  the  pilferings  of  whittling  tour- 
ists ;  and,  worse  still,  a  commission  to  Governor 


BREWSTER'S    CHAIR. 

Edward  Winslow,  dated  April,  1654,  hanging,  in 
a  frame  over  the  Hancock  sofa,  which  formerly 
bore  the  signature  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  has  been 
despoiled  of  the  autograph  that  gave  it  its  chief 
value,  by  some  graceless  rogue,  whose  cars  rich- 
ly deserve  to  be  slit  by  his  own  infamous  jack- 
knife. 
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In  a  glass-case  in  a  corner  of  the  room  are 
contained  a  large  number  of  curiosities,  a  care- 
ful enumeration  and  description  of  which  are 
given  in  Mr.  Russell's  Guide-Book.  There  is 
the  spoon  of  Elder  Thomas  Cushman,  afford- 
ing the  strongest  circumstantial  evidence  of  the 
great  capacity  of  that  worthy  Puritan's  mouth ; 
a  cabinet,  formerly  belonging  to  Peregrine  White, 


PEREGRINE   WHITE'S   CABINET. 

inlaid  with  pearl ;  a  Bible,  brought  over  in  the 
Mayflower  by  John  Alden,  imprinted  in  the  old 
English  type  in  the  year  1620,  at  London,  bought 
undoubtedly  by  the  pious  youth  just  previous 
to  the  embarkation  ;  the  corsets,  against  which 
was  wont  to  heave  the  gentle  bosom  of  sweet 
Mistress  Alice  Bradford  ;  the  good  sword  of 
Captain  Myles  Standish,  and  a  pewter  dish 
and  an  iron  pot,  both  brought  over  in  the  May- 
flower by  the  same  gallant  soldier.  Here,  also, 
is  the  gun-barrel  from  which  sped  the  ball  that 
pierced  the  brave,  despairing  heart  of  King 
Philip  ;  and,  scattered  about  in  different  parts 
of  the  room,  are  other  relics,  duly  labeled,  so 
that  he  who  wanders  near  them  may  read,  and 
be  enlightened  and  informed.  I  pray  you  look 
for  yourself,  until  you  are  wearied,  if  it  please 
you. 

Several  portraits  grace  the  walls,  among  which 
are  one  of  Governor  Edward  Winslow,  and  an 
other  of  Governor  Josiah  Winslow,  the  first  na- 
tive governor  of  the  colony  ;  both  copies  by  C. 
A.  Foster,  from  the  originals,  painted  in  London 
in  1651.  The  originals  are  the  property  of  Isaac 
Winslow,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  and  are  now  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
in  that  city. 

In  an  adjoining  apartment  are  deposited  apart 
of  the  library  belonging  to  the  Pilgrim  Society, 
and  a  collection  of  marine,  Indian,  and  South- 
Sea  Island  curiosities.  Among  the  most  notice- 
able things  in  the  room  is  a  copy  of  the  In- 
dian Bible,  translated  by  the  "Apostle  to  the 
Indians,"  John  Eliot. 

Before  we  leave  this  spot,  let  me  not  fail  to 
inform  you  concerning  a  most  pious  and  praise- 
worthy custom  among  the  staid  Plymotheans. 
On  the  evening  of  each  Forefather's  Day,  as  the 
22d  of  December  is  styled  throughout  the  Old 
Colony,  a  ball  is  held  in  the  large  apartment  of 
Pilgrim  Hall,  and  the  just-risen  generation  of 
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the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims  are  wont  to 
dance  quadrilles  and  polkas,  and  whirl  around 
the  hall  in  the  giddy  mazes  of  waltzes  and  schot- 
tishes,  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  their  Puritan 
ancestors.  Meanwhile  the  elders,  full  of  good 
things  devoured  and  imbibed  in  the  dining-room 
beneath  the  springing  floor,  look  on  complacent- 
ly, and  call  to  mind  the  good  old  times  when 
they  themselves  were  light  of  foot  as  well  as 
of  heart,  and  used  to  figure  bravely  in  Hull's 
Victory,  Moneymusk,  Virginia  Reel,  and  other 
sprightly  country  dances,  now,  alas,  fallen  into 
desuetude  ! 


Let  us  now,  instead  of  proceeding  further 
along  Main-street,  as  we  did  yesterday,  turn  to 
the  left  and  go  down  toward  the  water-side, 
through  the  shady  avenue  of  North-street.  At 
the  declivity  of  the  hill,  as  in  Leyden-street,  the 
road  forks  in  twain — one  path  leading  to  the 
open  space  upon  the  brow  of  Cole's  Hill,  which 
we  visited  yesterday,  and  the  other  rapidly  de- 
scending to  the  water.  The  old-fashioned  gable- 
roofed  dwelling  that  stands  upon  the  curve  of 
the  upper  path,  is  called  the  Joanna  Davis  House, 
taking  its  name  from  that  of  a  former  proprie- 
tor and  resident.     Besides  the  picturcsqueness 


JOANNA    DAVIS    HOUSE. 


of  its  elevated  situation,  it  is  remarkable  in  con- 
sequence of  the  fact  that  it  stands  near  the  cen- 
tre of  the  ground  where  were  buried  the  dead 
of  the  winter  of  1620.  Its  foundations  were 
laid  among  the  forgotten  graves,  and  it  marks 
the  spot  in  the  stead  of  the  monument  that 
should  soon  replace  it. 

Proceeding  down  the  hill,  we  find  ourselves 
at  the  head  of  Long  Wharf — a  pier  of  wooden 
piles,  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the  steam- 
boats that  formerly  visited  Plymouth,  but  now 
fallen  into  a  state  of  ruinous  decay — and  turn 
to  the  right  around  a  corner  formed  by  a  range 
of  low-roofed  shops,  as  quaint  in  outward  ap- 
pearance as  any  thing  ever  seen  in  a  picture. 
Pipes  and  tobacco,  sheath-knives  and  belts,  fish- 
hooks and  lines,  fly-specked  pastry  and  con- 
fectionery, coarse  woolen  socks  and  striped 
shirts,  shriveled  onions  in  strings,  and  plump 
new  potatoes  in  their  native  dirt,  seem  to  be 
the  principal  commodities  exposed  for  sale. 
Groups   of  shaggy-looking  men   stand  in   the 


doors,  clad  in  canvas-trowsers,  soiled  beyond 
description  and  the  efficacy  of  soap  and  water, 
and  Guernsey  frocks,  or  coarse  red  flannel  shirts. 
Judging  from  the  peculiar  odor  prevalent  in  the 
atmosphere  that  surrounds  these  worthies,  it  is 
safe  to  affirm  them  to  be  fishermen  just  landed 
from  a  voyage  to  the  Grand  Banks  of  New- 
foundland. 

Passing  a  few  rods  along  the  dingy  street, 
we  arrive  opposite  a  large  store-house,  painted 
of  a  pale  yellow  tint,  that  stands  at  the  head  of 
a  well-built  and  busy  wharf.  This  building,  as 
you  perceive  by  the  signs  it  bears  upon  it,  is 
occupied  as  a  flour  and  grain-store.  Let  us 
go  a  few  paces  down  the  wharf,  the  name  of 
which  is  Hedge's  Wharf.  That  is  a  good-looking 
schooner  yonder  discharging  her  cargo  of  corn  ; 
and  the  yacht  lying  in  front  of  her  bows  is  a 
handsome  little  craft.  Stop  here,  and  face  about ! 
See  yonder  group  of  people.  They  arc  gather- 
ed around  Plymouth  Rock  as  it  lies  in  the  very 
place  where  the  Pilgrims  landed  upon  it  in  1620, 
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PLYMOUTH  ROCK. 

just  even  with  the  surface  of  the  ground — so 
that  just  now  you  walked  upon  it,  unconscious- 
ly, the  soil  having  been  filled  in  around  "it  when 
the  wharf  was  constructed.  Here  for  scores  of 
years  it  has  remained  a  part  of  the  pavement  of 
the  street,  trodden  under  foot  of  man  and  beast. 
Often  and  again,  when  the  mention  of  its  name 
in  the  eloquent  speech  of  the  orator  has  been 
received  with  acclamations  and  thunders  of  ap- 
plause, it  has  been  lying  here,  covered  with  the 
mud  and  mire  of  this  obscure  street.  And  let 
us  not  ascribe  to  the  people  of  Plymouth  more 
than  their  share  of  this  fault.  Already  they 
have  removed  a  portion  of  the  rock  to  a  place 
of  safety,  inclosed  it,  and  taken  measures  for  its 
preservation.  Fortunately,  however,  the  larger 
portion  was  suffered  to  remain  in  its  original 
position,  where  it  still  marks  the  spot  so  dis- 
tinguished in  the  history  of  the  nation.  Pay- 
ment for  the  property  in  this  land,  and  for  the 
injuries  occasioned  to  private  rights  and  inter- 
ests by  closing  these  streets  and  wharves,  would 
require  a  larger  sum  of  money  than  a  small, 
and  by  no  means  wealthy  t3wn,  like  Plymouth, 
is  able  to  expend  for  such  a  purpose.  This 
sacred  soil  ought  to  belong  to  the  American 
people ;  and  the  citizens  of  each  State  should 
contribute  its  share  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing this  spot,  laying  it  out,  and  beautifying 
it  as  a  public  ground,  and  erecting  here  a  noble 
monument,  which,  for  centuries  to  come,  shall 
lift  its  head  to  the  skies  above  the  hallowed  spot 
where  first  the  Pilgrims  trod.  The  Pilgrim  So- 
ciety have  taken  the  first  step  toward  the  per- 
formance of  this  pious  national  duty.  It  has 
secured  the  refusal  of  the  property  lying  be- 
tween Leydcn  and  North  streets,  bordered  on 
the  west  by  the  brow  of  Cole's  Hill,  including 
Hedge's  Wharf  and  the  Rock,  at  the  price  of 
$26,000,  for  a  limited  time. 


It  is  proposed  to  clear  away  the  un- 
sightly buildings  that  encumber  this 
space,  covering  an  area  of  about  half  an 
acre,  to  lay  it  out  as  a  public  square,  in- 
closing it  with  a  handsome  iron  fence, 
and  to  erect  upon  the  spot  where  the 
rock  now  lies,  a  monument  that  shall  be 
worthy  of  the  memory  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  and  of  the  mighty  nation  which 
they  founded.  The  town  of  Plymouth 
has  already  subscribed  for  this  object 
the  sum  of  seven  thousand  dollars. 
There  is  scarcely  a  town  in  the  Union 
that  does  not,  as  well  as  Plymouth, 
contain  descendants  of  the  Puritan  set- 
tlers of  New  England.  Let  each  of  these 
towns  contribute  but  one-tenth  part  of 
its  fair  proportion,  taking  the  offering 
of  Plymouth  as  a  standard,  and  a  fund 
would  be  raised  sufficient  to  make  the 
Monument  of  the  Pilgrims  the  proud- 
est structure  in  the  land. 

But,  although  we  have  stood  upon 
Plymouth  Rock,  we  must  not  consider 
our  pilgrimage  finished  until  we  have 
visited  Clark's  Island,  which  lies  be- 
yond the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  on  the  north- 
ern side  of  the  bay,  about  four  miles  from 
the  village.  Selecting  the  handsomest  of  half 
a  dozen  neat  little  sail-boats,  kept  in  the  neigh- 
borhood for  hire,  and  dispensing  with  the 
services  of  the  boatman,  we  take  a  short  cut 
through  the  ruins  of  Long  Wharf,  where  the 
waves  are  poppling  merrily  among  the  barna- 
cled piles,  hoist  our  sail  to  the  fresh  western 
breeze,  and  stand  across  toward  the  beach,  on 
our  first  tack.  We  have  a  fine  view  of  the  town 
from  the  harbor.  Yonder  are  the  two  towers 
of  the  First  Church  and  the  Church  of  the  Pil- 
grimage, rising  out  of  and  above  the  elm-tree 
tops  that  grow  in  the  Town  Square.  Behind 
them  is  the  steep  ascent  of  Burying  Hill,  dot- 
ted with  grave-stones  and  monuments.  Be- 
yond the  hill  is  the  High-School,  from  which 
the  shady  North-street  seems  to  lead  to  the 
head  of  Long  Wharf.  A  little  to  the  right  is 
the  Court  House  ;  and  further  still,  the  Samoset 
House  and  the  Railroad  Station.  The  Univers- 
alist  Church  stands  between  the  First  Church 
and  the  water,  overlooking  Hedge's  Wharf  and 
the  Rock.  Immediately  to  the  left  is  the  valley 
of  the  town  brook,  beyond  which  is  Watson's 
Hill  and  its  wind-mill.  There — put  your  helm 
down — we  will  go  about  The  next  tack,  I 
reckon,  we  shall  fetch  the  point  of  the  beach. 
As  I  told  you — now  keep  her  for  the  square 
pier  yonder. 

We  are  in  the  Horse-Market,  as  it  is  called 
— a  place  where  three  tides  meet,  from  Ply- 
mouth, Kingston,  and  Duxbury.  Though  it 
is  tolerably  smooth  now,  sometimes,  when  the 
Avind  is  against  the  tide,  there  is  a  very  rough 
sea  here.  Look  out  to  seaward  at  the  grand 
view  we  have  of  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  with 
the  Gurnet  and  Manomet  frowning  at  each 
other  from  the   opposite   sides.      Do  you  see 
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that  long  line  of  breakers  between  1  Hark  ! 
you  may  hear  their  continuous  roar  above  the 
screaming  of  the  gulls  that  hover  over  them  in 
great  flocks.  They  mark  a  dangerous  shoal,  of 
considerable  extent,  where,  two  hundred  years 
ago,  there  wa  j  an  island  with  heavy  woods 
growing  upon  its  upland.  The  settlers  gave  it 
the  name  of  Brown's  Island,  which  the  shoal, 
though  it  is  completely  submerged  at  high- 
water,  still  retains.  It  has  been  the  occasion 
and  the  scene  of  several  terrible  shipwrecks. 

At  length,  Saquish  Head  gradually  shuts  by 
the  Gurnet,  and  we  are  slowly  creeping  up  the 
channel  against  the  strong  ebb-tide  toward  the 
island.  Let  me  take  the  helm,  or  we  may  get 
aground,  and  be  obliged  to  wait  on  the  flats 
until  the  flood.  Now  we  go  through  a  space 
of  clear  water,  with  the  quick  current  rippling 
against  our  bows,  where  you  may  look  over  the 
gunwale  and  see  the  horse-shoes,  crabs,  and 
star-fish  crawling  on  the  white  sandy  bottom, 
and  the  next  moment  we  encounter  a  patch  of 
eel-grass,  waving  and  twisting  with  the  tide 
like  myriads  of  serpents,  through  which  we 
force  our  v/ay  with  a  low,  hissing  sound,  like 
snow  drifting  against  the  window-pane.  We 
shall  land  in  yonder  cove  that  indents  the 
southeastern  shore  of  the  island,  where  the 
little  stone  pier  projects  into  the  deeper  water 
and  the  boats  are  at  anchor. 

There — stand  by  to  lower  the  foresail — very 
well  indeed.  Fend  off  her  bow  from  the  stones 
of  the  ]ncr — that's  it — and  now,  here  we  are 
ashore. 


We  follow  the  path  that  ascends  the  gentle 
acclivity  between  two  rows  of  ancient  balm  of 
Gilead  trees,  leading  to  the  venerable  mansion 
which  was  for  many  years  the  only  dwelling  on 
the  island.  There  is  now  another  house,  nearer 
the  centre  of  the  island,  where  reside  the  widow 
and  family  of  the  lately  deceased  brother  of  Mr. 
Edward  W^atson,  whose  own  hereditary  man- 
sion stands  before  us.  This  island  has  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  Watson  family  for  nearly 
two  hundred  years.  The  father  of  the  present 
proprietor,  the  late  John  Watson,  Esq.,  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Old  Colony  Club,  in 
1769,  and  was  President  of  the  Pilgrim  Soci- 
ety after  the  year  1820  until  his  death  in  1826. 
Yonder  is  his  worthy  successor  advancing  to 
meet  us.  Prepare  yourself  for  a  hearty  greet- 
ing and  a  warm  welcome. 

Now,  after  dinner,  as  we  sit  in  the  cool 
piazza,  shaded  from  the  sun  that  vainly  strives 
to  send  his  rays  through  the  dense  foliage  of 
the  chestnuts  and  the  balm  of  Gilead  trees, 
while  we  listen  to  the  chirping  of  the  grass- 
hoppers in  the  open  fields  hard  by,  the  hum- 
ming of  bees  in  the  garden  before  us,  and  the 
lazy  quacking  of  ducks  in  the  poultry-yard — 
talking  in  their  naps — and  watch,  between  the 
boles  of  the  trees,  the  soft  tint  of  the  cloudless 
sky  blending  with  the  deep  blue  of  the  ocean  ; 
and  catch,  at  times,  the  breath  of  the  wakening 
sea-breeze,  bringing  with  it  a  low,  whispering 
murmur  of  the  surf  upon  the  distant  beach,  like 
the  sound  heard  in  a  sea-shell.  Now,  while  we 
sit  with  tilted  chairs  and  unbuttoned  waistcoats, 
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smoking  fragrant  Havanas,  while  our  host  pre- 
pares to  accompany  us  in  the  projected  ramble 
over  his  little  dominions,  let  me  tell  you  why 
Clark's  Island  is  memorable. 

On  the  6th  of  December,  1620,  O.S.  (corres- 
ponding to  December  16th,  N.S.),  ten  of  the  pil- 
grims,  among  whom  were   Carver,    Bradford, 
Standish,  and  Winslow  the  master's  mate  of 
the   ship,   Mr.  Clark  the   gunner,  and   several 
seamen  set  out  in  the  shallop  from  Cape  Cod, 
where  the  Mayflower  then  lay,  on  a  voyage  of 
exploration.     Having  coasted   Cape  Cod   Bay 
for  a  distance  of  fifteen  leagues,  on  the  after- 
noon of  Friday,   the   8th  of  December,   they 
found  themselves  at  the  mouth  of  Plymouth 
Bay.     A  storm  of  snow  and  rain  begins.     The 
wind  and  sea  rise,  and  the  rudder  of  the  shallop 
breaks,  so  that  two  men  are  required  to  steer 
it  with  oars.     The  pilot,  however,  encourages 
them,  and  bids  them  be  of  good  cheer,  saying 
that  he  knows  the  harbor  they  are  approaching. 
The  light  of  the  brief  winter's  day  begins  to 
fade  from  the  lowering  sky,  and  with  the 
darkness  the  violence  of  the  gale  increases. 
Still,  they  forbear  to  shorten  sail,  desirous 
to  gain  the  shelter  of  the  harbor  while  they 
can  yet  see.     The  pitiless  storm  drenches 
them  to  the  skin.     Wet,  hungry,  and  shiv- 
ering, they  cower  under  the  lee  of  the  gun- 
wale.   Their  sole  earthly  dependence  is  the  - 
pilot,  who  stands  in  the  bows,  peering  anx- 
iously through  the  driving  snow  and  rain 
at  the  barren,   inhospitable  shores,  dimly 
visible.      Suddenly,   a  terrific  blast  comes 
howling  from  the  north — it  strikes  them  !       ^ 
the  boat  heels  violently — the  mast  breaks, 
and  with    the    sail   falls  overboard.      The 
flood-tide,   however,  bore  them  toward  the 
land,  until  the  pilot,  in  a  fright,  exclaimed 
that  he  had  mistaken  the  place  for  another, 


and  that  he  knew  not  where  he  was.  The  oflS- 
cers  were  about  to  run  the  boat  ashore  in  the 
cove  yonder,  between  Gurnet  and  Saquish, 
among  the  breakers ;  but  a  sailor  at  one  of 
the  steering-oars  bade  the  rowers  to  put  her 
about ;  which  was  done ;  and  afl;er  hard  labor 
they  weathered  Saquish,  and  came  up  with  the 
tide,  under  the  lee  of  this  island.  The  fury  of 
the  storm  overcame  their  dread  of  Indians. 
So  they  landed,  and  with  great  difficulty  kin- 
dled a  fire  ;  at  which  they  dried  and  warmed 
themselves  ;  and  here  they  rested  safely  through 
the  night.  The  next  morning  they  found  the 
place  to  be  an  island  ;  and  having  discovered, 
near  the  highest  land,  a  large  rock,  command- 
ing a  view  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  island 
and  of  the  approaches  to  its  shores,  thus  en- 
abling them  to  prevent  being  surprised  by  the 
Indians,  they  resolved  to  stay  and  keep  the  Sab- 
bath here. 

But  here  comes  our  host.     He  will  lead  us 
to  this  other  Plymouth  Rock,  from  whence  as- 


GREAT   ROCK,    CLARK's   ISLAND. 
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cended  the  first  praises  to  God  ever  ofiercd 
'*  on  the  wild  New  England  shore."  After 
crossing  the  orchard  we  come  in  sight  of  it, 
situated  near  the  ridge  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  island.  Its  highest  point  on  the  down-hill 
side  is  at  least  twelve  feet  from  the  ground. 
This  and  the  southern  sides  are  precipitous, 
and  are  partly  hidden  by  a  cluster  of  sumachs. 
The  western  side  slopes  gradually  toward  the 
rising  ground,  thus  afibrding  y.n  easy  access  to 
the  broad  summit,  from  which  are  visible  the 
bay  and  its  surrounding  shores,  the  island  lying 
in  the  midst,  Gurnet  and  Manomet  and  the 
ocean  beyond,  and  sometimes  the  far-distant 
cliffs  of  Cape  Cod.  Here  was  the  sentinel 
stationed,  while  the  remainder  of  the  party, 
shielded  from  the  cold  northerly  and  easterly 
winds  by  the  rock,  and  on  the  west  by  the  rise  of 
the  hill,  lay  safely  under  the  warm  southern  lee. 
So  this  gray  rock  was  the  first  shelter  the  New 
World  gave  the  Pilgrims.  Here  they  kept  the 
first  Christian  Sabbath  of  New  England.  Here 
they  prayed  and  exhorted  each  other  to  good 
works  ;  here  they  sang  and 

" .  .  .  .  shook  the  depths  of  the  desejrt's  gloom 
With  their  hymns  of  lofty  cheer." 

I  must  admit  that  this  place  has  a  greater  inter- 
est for  me  than  any  even  in  the  village  of 
Plymouth. 

Our  boat,  which  for  a  space  at  dinner-time 
was  left  aground  by  the  ebbing  tide,  is  once 
more  afloat.  We  bid  adieu  to  Clark's  Island 
and  its  hospitable  owner,  and  with  a  smart  sea- 
breeze  filling  our  sails  stem  the  coming  tide  down 
the  channel  to  Saquish  Point.  We  are  bound 
to  the  Gurnet.  We  round  the  Point,  and  coast 
along  the  shores  of  the  cove  where  the  shallop 
of  the  Pilgrims  so  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck. 
A  fleet  of  boats  are  out  to-day  fishing  for  mack- 
erel and  perch,  and  as  the  breeze  freshens  they 
pitch  and  splash  in  the  growing  sea,  and  pull  at 
their  anchors  like  a  young  colt  at  the  halter. 
On  we  go,  the  bold  headland  before  us  seeming 
to  rise  higher  and  higher  from  the  water,  and 
the  white  towers  upon  the  cliff  growing  farther 
and  farther  apart.  Are  you  in  a  mood  for  mar- 
velous stories  of  the  past,  sailing  over  the  bay 
that  the  brave  Smith  and  the  villainous  Hunt 
explored  ;  the  bay  plowed  by  the  keel  of  the 
Mayflower,  with  Plymouth  in  sight  astern,  and 
the  dim  shores  of  Cape  Cod  in  the  distance 
ahead,  where  so  much  of  the  treasure  of  the  pirate 
Ividd  lies  hid  1     Listen,  then  : 

Once  upon  a  time,  nearly  a  thousand  years 
ago,  a  man  named  Thorwald  Ericsson,  an  Ice- 
landic Northman,  sailed  from  Ericsford,  in 
Greenland,  a  colony  of  Icelandmen,  on  a  voyage 
of  exploration  to  a  country  called  Vinland.  This 
country  had  been  discovered  a  few  years  before 
by  one  Biarni  Hcriulfson,  who,  in  a  voyage  from 
Iceland  to  Greenland,  had  been  driven  from  the 
usual  course  a  great  many  days'  sail  to  the  south- 
west. Lief,  the  brother  of  Thorwald,  had  also 
visited  this  strange  shore,  sailing  south  and  west 
from  Greenland  to  find  it  ;  had  given  to  it  the 
i;ame  tf  Vinland,  and  built  upon  the  shores  of 


a  land-locked  bay  a  house,  which  he  named 
Lief's-booths.  Some  people,  who  have  given 
much  attention  to  the  subject,  think  it  by  no 
means  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  Lief's-bay 
is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Mount  Hope  Bay. 
Thorwald  easily  found  Lief's-booths,  and  win- 
tered there  two  seasons.  The  second  summer 
of  his  sojourn  in  Vinland,  he  sailed  to  explore 
the  coasts  that  lay  to  the  eastward  from  his  hab- 
itation. After  several  days,  a  violent  storm 
drove  his  ship  upon  a  promontory  extending  far 
into  the  sea,  and  its  keel  was  broken.  From 
this  unlucky  circumstance,  and  also,  as  some 
think,  from  the  peculiar  form  of  this  promon- 
tory, he  gave  it  the  name  of  Kialarness,  or  Keel 
Cape. 

Sailing  from  thence,  westwardly  across  a 
broad  bay,  Thorwald  and  his  company  discover- 
ed another  high  promontory,  covered  with  forest 
trees,  situated  at  the  entrance  of  a  deep  bay. 
They  anchored  here,  and  landed.  Then  said 
Thorwald,  "  This  spot  is  beautiful ;  here  should 
I  like  to  build  myself  a  habitation."  Soon  af- 
terward, having  wantonly  killed  several  of  the 
natives,  they  were  attacked  by  a  vast  number 
of  canoes,  filled  with  warriors  armed  with  bows 
and  arrows,  and  forced  to  flee  to  their  ship.  In 
the  battle  which  ensued  Thorwald  was  mortally 
wounded.  While  dying,  he  commanded  his  fol- 
lowers to  bury  him  upon  the  promontory,  to 
erect  crosses  at  the  head  and  foot  of  his  grave, 
and  to  call  the  place  Krossaness,  or  Cross  Cape  ; 
saying,  "  It  may  be  that  I  have  spoken  true,  in 
saying  that  I  should  like  to  dwell  yonder." 
Thorwald  died,  and  was  buried  as  he  had  com- 
manded. And  nov/  many  very  learned  anti- 
quarians pretend  to  be  perfectly  certain  that 
Krossaness  is  no  other  than  the  Gurnet,  where 
we  shall  shortly  land.  Whether  these  worthy 
gentlemen  are  correct  or  not,  I  can  not  say. 

When  we  have  landed,  the  light-keeper  gives 
us  the  more  modern  history  of  the  Gurnet.  It 
has  long  been  a  light-house  station.  The  first 
structure  of  this  kind  was  erected  here  by  the 
Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  1768,  and  was 
consumed  by  fire  in  180L  Two  years  afterward 
the  United  States  Government  built  two  towers 
upon  the  spot,  and  ever  since,  *'  soon  as  the 
evening  shades  prevail,"  the  Gurnet  sends  forth 
the  gleam  of  its  twin  stars  far  out  upon  the  sea. 
During  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain  a  small 
redoubt  was  erected  upon  the  highest  part  of  the 
bluff,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  visible,  and 
a  small  garrison  was  set  to  watch  the  move- 
ments of  the  British  fleet  that  so  constantly 
hovered  near  the  shores  of  New  England  dur- 
ing a  greater  part  of  the  war. 

At  our  departure,  the  friendly  light-keeper 
accompanies  us  to  our  boat,  ceasing  not  his  en- 
treaties to  partake  still  further  of  his  hospital- 
ities, and  stay  to  tea  ;  but  if  wo  mean  to  take 
advantage  of  the  flood-tide  we  must  be  ofl'  at 
once.  Again  we  spread  our  little  sail  to  the 
favoring  breeze,  and  ninety  minutes  afterward 
we  disembark  as  near  to  Plymouth  Rock  rs 
Hedge's  Wharf  will  permit. 


SWEET  BELLS  JANGLED. 
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THERE  is  a  portrait  by  Wilkie,  of  Hartley 
Coleridge,  son  of  the  poet  and  philosopher. 
It  represents  him  as  a  boy  of  six  or  seven  years 
of  age,  and  the  expression  is  so  wistful,  sad, 
and  dreamy,  that  it  is  never  forgotten,  but 
haunts  the  memory  like  the  image  of  a  young, 
doubting,  half  despairing  soul,  contemplating 
the  chances  and  the  inevitable  sorrov^'s  of  the 
life  upon  which  it  is  entering.  The  look  pre- 
figures the  fate  to  which  the  child  was  destined. 
And  when  the  reader  closes  the  memoir  and  the 
poems  that  follow,  he  is  conscious  that  the  fixed 
wistfulness  of  that  face  has  accompanied  the 
story,  like  a  mournful  undertone  in  a  rapid 
musical  movement,  or  the  deep,  sad  roar  of  the 
sea,  heard  through  all  the  sounds  of  a  summer 
day. 

It  was  on  the  evening  after  he  had  left  Col- 
lege— and  of  course  within  a  very  few  years — 
that  Edward  Angelo  sat  at  his  window  with 
the  book  in  his  hand,  and  contemplating  the 
portrait.  A  fascination  which  he  did  not  care 
to  explain,  or  which  he  possibly  dreaded  to 
investigate,  held  his  eyes  closely  to  the  picture, 
and  excluded  from  his  mind  every  thing  but  a 
vague  and  sweet  sadness.  The  eyes  of  the  boy 
Hartley  clung  to  his  with  a  sympathy  of  sorrow 
that  made  his  own  humid  ;  and  all  the  triumphs 
of  yesterday  and  the  lofty  hopes  of  to-morrow, 
seemed  to  him  equally  vain  as  he  sat  musing  in 
the  twilight. 

\Vhen  a  young  man,  who  is  also  in  good 
health  and  circumstances,  is  sad,  there  is  but 
one  key  to  the  mystery.  The  young  man  is  in 
love.  Or  if  not  consciously  attached  to  some 
particular  object,  there  is  that  mental  state  of 
suspense  and  readiness,  which  is  as  near  to 
love  as  the  moment  before  sunrise  to  the  day. 
Edward  Angelo  half  knew  this.  He  pleased 
himself  with  cherishing  his  reverie,  as  an  opium- 
eater  slowly  swallows  the  poison ;  and  his 
heart  thrilled  with  a  delight  which  was  sad  from 
its  very  intensity,  as  the  gorgeous  dreams,  born 
equally  of  love  and  opium,  rose,  flattering  his 
imagination.  These  dreams  are  glorious  in  the 
degree  that  the  dreamer's  imagination  is  deli- 
cate and  sensitive.  And  this  brow,  open  and 
fair  as  that  of  the  young  Raphael,  and  these  eyes, 
deep,  dark,  and  liquid,  and  this  slight,  graceful, 
gentle  form,  and  this  pure  complexion,  bluely 
veined  as  the  hands  of  Helen,  were  they  not  all 
the  signs  of  that  exquisite  sensibility  which 
saddens  the  beholder  as  if  they  indicated  a  tex- 
ture too  frail  for  the  rough  handling  of  life  1 

"  Do  you  siee  this  vasel"  Angelo  once  asked 
of  a  friend,  pointing  to  a  piece  of  porcelain,  im- 
palpable almost  as  an  egg-shell,  and  beautifully 
designed.  "  I  should  fear  that  the  finest  wine 
would  corrode  it.     It  is  too  beautiful  for  use." 

And  his  friend  looked  at  him  as  he  turned 
away,  and  in  a  low  voice  echoed  : 

"Yes,  it  is  too  beautiful  for  use." 

Did  Boadicea  Fleurry  think  so,  when,  at  the 
commencement  party,  Edward  Angelo  talked 
with  her  for  so  long  a  time  1     Or  did  she  sup- 


pose there  was  any  thing  noble  enough  for  her, 
she  who  was  the  most  stately  and  beautiful 
woman  within  the  experience  of  the  young 
men,  or  the  memory  of  the  old  1  There  was  a 
supremacy  in  her  beauty  that  could  not  be 
resisted.  All  the  details  of  form  and  feature 
would  have  satisfied  a  sculptor,  the  glancing 
lights  in  the  eye  and  movements  around  the 
mouth  would  have  pleased  a  painter.  But  the 
low,  rich  voice,  and  the  inaudible  melody  of  her 
movement,  would  have  inspired  a  poet.  Yet  in 
Boadicea  Fleurry  all  this  dower  of  beauty 
seemed  superficial.  It  was  undeniable  and  ir- 
resistible ;  but  the  victim  of  her  splendor  was 
as  unsatisfied  as  the  victim  of  wine.  The  next 
morning  there  was  always  a  doubt  and  a  half 
dismay.  W^hen  the  Collegians  read  of  Circe 
they  thought  of  Boadicea  Fleurry.  Yet  every 
Collegian  would  have  foregone  the  morning 
prayers  of  a  whole  term  for  one  of  her  smiles. 
They  would  all  have  risked  their  academical 
career  for  a  word  of  preference  from  her  mouth. 

Yet  she  was  called  cold.  There  were  more 
pages  of  bad  rhyme  and  worse  blank-verse 
written  to  the  Aurora  Borealis  and  "  inscribed 

to  Miss  B a  F y ,"  than  there  were  words 

wasted  upon  the  regular  themes  of  the  Me  and 
the  Not-Me.  There  was  but  one  Me  in  college. 
And  there  was  singular  unanimity  in  the  stu- 
dents' theories  of  the  Subject  and  Object. 

Boadicea  Fleurry  was  not  flattered  by  all  this 
boyish  homage.  Homage  was  the  atmosphere 
in  which  she  had  always  lived.  She  had  always 
breathed  that  spiced  and  perfumed  air.  Her 
nature  was  positive  and  imperial ;  her  character 
hard  and  inflexible ;  her  manners  simple  and 
direct.  Men  of  the  world  were  confounded  by 
her  simplicity.  They  found  the  polished  armor 
of  convention  and  elegance  was  only  a  cloff  up- 
on their  limbs,  when  in  her  presence.  Verbal 
flattery  she  despised,  and  no  man  ever  dared  to 
insult  her  twice  with  compliment.  Her  clear, 
ringing  laugh  shook  to  pieces,  like  a  fresh,  brisk 
wind,  the  thin-spun  meshes  of  flattery  in  which 
men  sought  to  entangle  her.  And  if  one  ven- 
tured too  far,  a  firm  and  direct  rebuke  humbled 
his  audacity,  and  heightened  his  admiration. 
She  was  no  lover  of  books,  nor  was  she  a  sharp 
observer  of  men  or  things.  To  lead  an  active 
life,  to  eat,  sleep,  and  dress  well,  to  ride  a  horse 
of  spirit,  and  be  surrounded  by  a  gay,  sympa- 
thetic society,  were  the  chief  wishes  of  Boadi- 
cea Fleurry. 

It  would  be  curious  to  know  what  women 
really  thought  of  her.  A  few  were  utterly  en- 
slaved by  her  imperious  nature,  her  hearty  good- 
humor,  and  her  frank  manners  ;  others  allowed 
that  she  was  "very  handsome,  but  very  peculiar, 
extremely  odd  ;"  others  sharply  criticised  her 
conduct,  and  were  chagrined  by  her  independ- 
ence ;  others  scofied  more  openly,  and  declared 
her  heartless  and  calculating,  and  said  naively, 
"Do  you  really  like  Boadicea  Fleurry  V  as  if 
such  a  pretense  were  too  transparent  to  push 
very  far.  Others  said  smilingly,  "  Oh  !  yes,  we 
all  like  her  for  a  time.    One  must  have  Boadicea 
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Fleurry  as  one  has  the  measles,  but  you  get 
safely  over  it,  and  are  all  the  better  for  it." 

But  beauty  is  a  law  to  itself  Boadicea  was 
not  distressed  by  what  was  said  or  what  was 
thought.  Men  instinctively  honor  beauty  ;  and 
how  much  more  deeply  when  it  is  set  in  wealth 
and  social  position.  She  was  not  witty,  nor 
wise  ;  she  had  little  experience  of  life ;  her 
friends  were  adoring  girls  ;  she  had  none  of  the 
little  charms  and  fascinations  that  women  have 
sometimes  been  known  to  deploy  to  secure  at- 
tention ;  she  did  not  flirt ;  on  the  contrary,  she 
had  a  very  hearty  hatred  of  flirtation  ;  but  she 
was  always  a  belle  ;  every  man  was  content  if 
he  had  been  walking,  or  talking,  or  driving  with 
Boadicea  Fleurry. 

If  some  sentimental  lover  had  watched  her 
narrowly  he  would  sometimes  have  detected  a 
deep  dejection.  She  would  weep  alone  for  days 
in  her  chamber,  and  move  about  the  house  as 
silently  as  a  cloud.  There  was  nothing  in  her 
experience  to  explain  this  sadness.  She  would 
say  to  her  friends,  if  they  inquired  : 

"  I  am  only  blue." 

And  they  could  learn  nothing  more  ;  it  would 
pass  as  suddenly  as  it  came,  and  likewise  with- 
out apparent  reason.  She  could  not  have  ex- 
plained the  dejection  to  herself  She  knew  no 
reason.  The  clouds  came  into  her  mind  and 
wept,  as  they  came  into  the  sky.  And  if  she 
sought  to  account  for  it,  she  quite  satisfied  her- 
self as  she  supposed  she  had  satisfied  her  friends, 
by  saying  : 

"  I  am  only  blue." 

Edward  Angelo  had  always  known  her.  He 
was  a  boy  and  she  was  a  girl  when  they  first 
met.  It  was  long  before  the  commencement 
party — long  before  he  thought  of  College  or  she 
of  lovers.  They  lived  near  each  other,  and  grew 
up  together.  Time  led  them  gently  apart,  for 
the  duties  and  occupations  of  a  student  kept 
him  away,  and  she  gradually  ceased  to  play  with 
boys,  and  became  known  as  the  beautiful  Miss 
Fleurry.  Their  meetings  were  as  cordial  as 
ever.  She  called  him  Edward.  He  refrained 
from  addressing  her  directly,  for  he  could  not 
say  Bo,  as  in  old  times,  and  he  would  not  say 
Miss  Boadicea,  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Devoted  to  study,  and  strictly  conscientious 
in  all  the  duties  which  it  is  the  pride  of  Col- 
legians to  avoid,  the  academic  years  glided 
away,  leaving  him  upon  the  threshold  of  man- 
hood, and  crowning  her  with  the  very  perfec- 
tion of  beauty. 

They  were  known  as  friends  ;  more  was  not 
suspected.  There  were  so  many  prominent  and 
resolute  lovers  ;  so  many  suitors  of  every  age 
and  conviction,  who  rushed  to  lay  themselves 
and  their  lives  at  her  feet,  and  were  coolly  re- 
quested by  her  to  take  themselves  and  their 
lives  away  again,  that  in  the  press  and  throng, 
Edward  was  forgotten,  or  at  least  classed  as  an 
©Id  friend  of  the  family,  and  playfellow  of  Boa- 
dicea's. 

"Who  will  marry  Boadicea  Fleurry  1"  de- 
manded the  world. 


"Whom  will  she  marry  1"  asked  Edward 
Angelo  of  his  heart. 

"  Religion,  the  only  true  Philosophy  !"  said 
the  President  of  the  College,  summoning  the 
young  graduate  on  commencement  day  ;  and 
the  audience  was  silent,  as  Edward  Angelo  as- 
cended the  platform. 

His  slight  figure  was  draped  in  the  silken 
gown  that  clung  to  him  gracefully.  His  pale, 
spiritual  face  was  illuminated  by  the  purity  of 
his  mind  ;  and  the  light  of  his  eye  was  rich  with 
the  hope  and  resolution  of  youth.  Slight,  and 
graceful,  and  dignified,  he  stood  motionless  a 
moment,  for  the  applause  which  his  appearance 
had  excited  to  die  away.  Then  in  a  low,  music- 
al, and  manly  voice,  he  commenced  the  recita- 
tion of  his  oration.  His  knees  had  trembled, 
and  his  lips  quivered,  as  he  gathered  his  gown 
around  him  to  obey  the  summons  ;  but  now  that 
he  stood  confronted  with  the  vast  audience,  and 
felt  their  attention  closely  riveted  upon  him,  he 
was  entirely  calm  and  self-possessed.  His  eye 
had  searched  the  crowd  until  he  discovered  Boa- 
dicea. From  that  moment  she  was  his  only 
audience.  To  her,  and  for  her,  he  spoke,  while 
she  was  almost  the  only  one  of  that  multitude 
who  did  not  feel  the  lofty  beauty,  and  childlike 
wisdom,  of  his  discourse.  It  was  rare  for  a 
youth  so  accomplished,  so  flattered,  so  success- 
ful, to  speak  in  a  strain  of  such  Christian  humil- 
ity ;  and  the  admiring  Professors,  as  they  look- 
ed and  listened,  remembered,  without  irrever- 
ence, the  old  pictures  of  Jesus  in  the  temple. 

"  What  a  serious  sort  of  speech,"  whispered 
Boadicea  to  her  companion,  a  little  appalled  by 
the  earnest  silence  of  the  audience  as  Edward 
proceeded.  And  then  she  took  up  a  hymn-book 
that  lay  in  the  pew  where  they  were  sitting, 
and  looked  at  the  figures  drawn  upon  the  blank 
leaves.  One  of  them  struck  her  as  amusing, 
and  she  was  laughing  over  it,  when  she  sud- 
denly felt  the  building  shake  with  heavy  applause 
upon  the  completion  of  the  oration.  She  looked 
toward  the  platform.  Edward  was  just  bowing, 
and  his  pure,  pale  face  was  turned  toward  her, 
his  whole  heart  selecting  her  in  that  throng, 
and  paying  her  its  homage.  The  applause  was 
renewed.  Boadicea  saw  the  women  around  her 
wiping  away  tears.  The  young  orator  was 
greeted  with  enthusiasm  by  the  class  and  the 
Faculty  as  he  descended.  They  shook  hands 
heartily. 

"  We  shall  hear  of  that  young  man  again," 
said  Mr.  Richard  Roe,  one  of  the  Corporation, 
and  sitting  in  a  front  pew,  to  his  neighbor,  Mr. 
John  Doe. 

"We  certainly  shall,"  answered  Mr.  John 
Doe.  "  He  ought  to  turn  his  attention  to  poli- 
tics." 

"Mr.  Angelo  will  study  divinity,  of  course," 
said  the  Reverend  Thomas  Tit  to  Professor  Tat 
who  sat  next  to  him. 

"  I  should  say  so,  certainly,"  replied  Pro- 
fessor Tat,  offering  his  snuflT-box. 

During  all  that  day  Edward  Angelo  had  but 
one  thought  and  one  hope.    It  was  one  of  those 
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crises  in  life  that  reveal  depths  of  which  we 
had  no  suspicion.  Such  crises  are  like  the 
little  motion  that  instantly  crystallizes  the  ready 
liquid,  and  presents  an  Utterly  new  form.  He 
could  not  say  how  or  why  he  had  that  day  first 
acknowledged  to  himself  that  he  loved  Boadicea 
Fleurry.  He  could  as  little  explain  to  himself 
why  he  so  intensely  loved  a  woman  with  whose 
nature  and  habit  of  life  he  could  have  so  little 
real  sympathy.  But  he  would  not  inquire. 
With  all  the  ardor  of  youth,  with  all  the  en- 
thusiasm of  a  delicate  and  finely-strung  nature, 
he  threw  himself  headlong  into  his  passion,  and 
reproached  himself  for  venturing  even  to  ask 
if  it  were  all  he  ought  to  desire. 

The  class  met  on  the  afternoon  of  the  next 
day,  and  that  parting  took  place  which  of  all 
partings  in  this  world,  other  than  those  of  lovers, 
is  the  most  solemn  and  sad.  For  it  is  not  alone 
of  each  other  that  the  graduating  class  take 
leave,  but  it  is  a  formal  farewell  to  that  season 
of  life  during  which  society  makes  no  direct 
claim  upon  their  talents  or  care.  They  cease 
to  be  boys  from  that  hour.  They  may  never 
really  become  men,  but  they  can  not  avoid  the 
sense  of  manly  responsibilit3^  To  a  man  like 
Angelo,  who  seemed  to  touch  the  most  trivial 
event  of  life  with  bare  nerves,  the  excitement 
of  the  occasion  v/as  an  inspiration.  He  was 
the  last  who  spoke,  but  the  fervor  of  his  appeal 
to  his  companions  to  keep  their  faith  in  men 
and  God  as  virgin  as  it  was  in  that  moment, 
drew  the  company  to  their  feet  in  enthusiastic 
response. 

"  Experience  may  show  us  that  some  smiles 
are  hollow — some  hearts  hard,  and  a  thousand 
hopes  delusive.  But  however  men  may  deceive, 
believe  that  man  is  true,  or  we  shall  be  forced 
to  acknowledge  that  God  is  unjust.  The  first 
mortal  wound  that  the  devil  inflicts,  is  the  cool 
admission  that  the  baser  motives  are  always 
preferred  to  the  nobler.  The  form  in  which  he 
will  come  to  us  is  that  of  Mephistophiles.  He 
will  smile  and  strut,  and  you  would  not  believe 
so  small  a  foot  was  cloven.  But,  friends  and 
brothers,  the  shake  of  his  hand  is  the  death- 
grapple,  and  he  will  not  scowl,  but  smile,  upon 
our  overthrow." 

The  words  seemed  to  burn  their  way  into  the 
hearts  of  the  hearers.  It  was  a  fair  spectacle, 
that  of  a  band  of  young  men,  full  of  hope  and 
ardor,  flushed  with  past  successes,  and  confident 
of  future  triumphs,  acknowledging,  by  the  eager 
eye  and  curving  lip,  the  claim  and  dignity  of  the 
loftiest  aims.  Nor  can  it  be  that  such  moments 
fail  of  their  influence  in  every  life.  However 
widely  varying  from  the  vow  of  that  l.our  the 
careers  of  that  young  ban-^.  may  be,  we  must 
trust  the  human  heart  so  far  as  to  believe  that 
sometimes  a  voi.:e,  a  thought,  an  echo,  returns 
to  them  all — n  strain  of  early-heard,  long-silent 
music — and  ihcy  confess  in  a  gentler  word,  a 
sweeter  thought,  a  more  charitable  judgment, 
the  influence  of  Edward  Angelo. 

At  sunset  they  parted,  having  joined  hands 
and   hearts  in  the  hymn  of  Auld  Lang  Syne, 


half  feeling  that  the  day^  so  long  and  passion- 
ately anticipated  was  one  of  the  most  memor- 
ably sad  days  of  life.  After  the  party  had 
broken  up,  many  still  lingered,  talking  together, 
planning,  remembering,  and  saying  a  more  par- 
ticular farewell.  They  all  crowded  around  Ed- 
ward to  take  especial  leave.  Perhaps  a  vague 
surmise  crossed  their  minds  as  they  looked  at 
him,  that  the  parting  would  be  for  a  longer 
season  than  they  knew.  Perhaps  they  were 
awe-stricken  by  that  singular  purity  of  expres- 
sion, that  burning  eye,  those  spiritualized  feat- 
ures. But  Edward  smiled,  and  grasped  every 
hand  cordially,  and  promised  a  thousand  re- 
unions. 

Then  he  walked  slowly  homeward,  and  sitting 
down  by  his  window  took  up  the  book  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  and  gazed  long  and  earnestly 
at  the  portrait  of  the  boy.  Gradually  its  spirit 
seemed  to  pass  into  his  own  mind.  He  sank 
into  a  vague,  half-apprehensive  reverie.  For- 
getting the  outer  world  and  the  circumstances 
around  him,  he  saw  only  the  picture,  and  that, 
not  consciously  as  the  portrait  of  another,  but 
with  a  pleased  terror  as  if  he  were  gazing  upon 
the  portrait  of  his  own  soul.  Even  so  timorous 
and  wistful  deemed  his  soul  to  be  looking  out 
upon  the  future,  like  a  sad-eyed  child  across  a 
dark  and  rainy  sea.  A  tearless  melancholy  grad- 
ually settled  in  his  mind.  He  strained  his  eyes 
into  the  darkening  air,  but  saw  only  the  vague 
outlines  of  the  trees  languidly  moving  in  the 
mystic  embraces  of  the  evening  breeze.  They 
became  to  him  airy  phantoms  alluring  him  into 
the  darkness.  He  could  no  longer  see  the  por- 
trait, but  he  felt  the  mournful  glances  of  the 
eyes  stealing  into  his  heart,  and  feeling  about 
there  for  the  tears  that  could  not  flow.  There 
was  something  so  tender,  so  helpless  in  the 
feeling  which  possessed  him,  that  he  instinct- 
ively shuddered.  But  when  the  image  of  Boa- 
dicea passed  across  this  misty  mood,  he  started 
as  one  who  in  a  tropical  trance  is  awakened  by 
a  searching  wind.  There  was  something  so 
real  and  positive  in  the  impression  her  remem- 
brance made  upon  him  at  this  moment,  that  he 
instinctively  demanded  of  himself  why  he  had 
not  been  thinking  of  her  all  the  time.  He  could 
not  avoid  the  conviction  that  there  was  some- 
thing lying  deeper  in  his  mind,  some  interest 
more  serious  than  she,  however  vague  it  might 
be,  and  he  shuddered  as  the  thought  swept  over 
him.  It  was  as  if  his  eyes  had  wandered  be- 
yond a  near  and  pleasant  object  far  and  far  out 
upon  a  horizon  indistinct  in  purple  light,  and 
had  there  reveled  in  indescribable  longings,  re- 
turning only  with  a  kind  of  regret  to  the  famil- 
iar forms  around  it. 

Yet  in  Edward's  mind  this  feeling  was  the 
sadder  because  he  knew  how  deeply  he  loved 
Boadicea,  and  loved  her  to  that  degree,  that  in 
this  moment  and  during  these  rapid  convictions 
he  seemed  to  himself  false  and  disloyal.  So 
deep  was  his  love  that  these  sweel,  vague  re- 
grets and  yearnings  in  which  she  had  no  share, 
seemed  to  him  little  less  than  crimes.     But  so 
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true  was  his  nature  that  they  left  a  conviction 
that  they,  though  so  faitit,  were  the  permanent 
realities. 

"  How  can  I  indulge  myself  in  this  senti- 
mentality?" cried  he  suddenly,  springing  up, 
and  throwing  the  book  upon  the  table. 

The  sound  of  his  voice  broke  strangely  upon 
the  evening  air.  The  moon  was  rising,  and  he 
heard  the  murmur  of  distant  music  from  a  house 
to  which  he  had  been  bidden.  It  struck  his 
imagination,  and  he  instantly  conjured  a  festive 
scene,  radiant  with  youth  and  beauty,  in  which 
Boadicea  moved,  a  willing  queen,  honoring  and 
honored,  and  smilingly  acknowledged  the  type 
of  noble  womanhood,  the  lady  of  every  poet's 
longing.  This  was  easy  to  imagine.  For  the 
young  lover  added  to  the  personal  charms  of 
his  mistress  every  detail  of  goodness  and  beauty 
which  his  memory  had  garnered.  And  a  lover's 
memory  is  an  enchanted  treasury,  dropping 
instinctively  all  the  dross,  and  burnishing  the 
bright  residuum.  Little  events  of  life,  that  were 
the  result  of  thoughtlessness  on  her  part,  and  a 
momentary  generosity,  or  of  a  conviction  of 
duty,  seemed  to  Angelo,  as  he  remembered 
them,  the  shining  evidence  of  a  sweet  and 
loving  character.  All  Boadicea's  good  deeds 
were  as  separate  rays  in  the  halo  of  glory  that 
encircled  her  image  in  his  mind.  All  the  rest 
were  forgotten.  The  lover's  mind  is  a  heaven 
in  which  a  mortal  woman  becomes  a  goddess, 
and  woe  to  her  and  to  him  when  she  appears 
less  than  a  goddess. 

Boadicea  Fleurry  was  sitting  at  the  same  mo- 
ment before  her  glass,  while  her  maid  arranged 
her  hair,  and  amused  her  by  idle  gossip. 

"  Everybody  says  Mr.  Angelo  made  such  a 
beautiful  speech,  ma'am,  and  that  he  will  be 
such  a  great  man.  And,  oh  !  how  handsome 
he  is,  Miss  Boadicea,  and  how  pale  he  looks  ! 
They  say  he  is  going  to  Europe  to  study,  and 
that  he  will  stay  a  very  long  time,"  said  Abigail. 

"  Get  that  plait  a  little  smoother,'*  said  her 
mistress. 

"  Why,  dear  me  !  I've  been  half  asleep," 
said  she,  after  a  few  moments,  as  Abigail  paused 
m  a  second  long  disquisition  upon  the  great 
mental,  moral,  and  personal  endowments  of  Mr. 
Edward  Angelo.  And  the  splendid  Boadicea 
Fleurry  arose  and  yawned. 

When  she  entered  the  room  in  which  Ed- 
ward stood,  it  was  already  thronged.  But  the 
crowd  instinctively  made  way  for  her  as  she  ad- 
vanced, smiling  superbly  upon  all  her  friends. 
She  had  the  natural  aplomb  that  all  extremely 
beautiful  woman  possess.  Nature  will  not  be 
balked  of  her  finest  triumphs.  There  are  cer- 
tain kinds  of  female  loveliness  which  shyness 
and  timidity  adorn.  But  queens  must  be  queen- 
ly, and  the  supremest  beauty  is  not  that  of  the 
violet  but  of  the  dawn.  It  is  vast,  and  irresist- 
ible, and  persuasive.  The  festive  queen  that 
PMward  had  imagined,  as  he  heard  the  distant 
music,  was  not  more  iiii[)(>riHl  than  Boadicea. 
He  had  no  life  but  in  watching  her  as  she  moved 
around  the  room  ;   and  at  length  he  advanced 


and  spoke  to  her.  She  greeted  him  cordially, 
and  put  out  her  hand  with  a  frank  smile  that 
broke  over  him  like  morning. 

"Are  you  enjoying  yourself!"'  she  asked. 

"I  am  perfectly  happy,"  answered  he. 

She  raised  her  head  a  moment  in  a  kind  of 
smiling  surprise,  and  said  : 

"  You  are  easily  satisfied." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  am  the  most  fastidious 
of  men.  I  am  like  the  child  who  would  have 
nothing  if  he  could  not  have  the  moon." 

"  Ah  !  then  you  are  satisfied  to  have  nothing.'' 

*'  Wrong  again.  I  have  every  thing.  I  have 
the  moon." 

Boadicea  looked  at  him  smilingly,  evidently 
not  understanding,  nor  caring  to  understand. 
Edward's  eyes  were  fastened  upon  her  with  a 
tremulous  adoration.  Her  eyes  glanced  around 
the  room. 

"  How  prettily  every  body  looks  to-night," 
said  she. 

He  said  nothing. 

"  Are  you  going  to  Europe,  as  I  hear,  Ed- 
ward?" she  asked,  after  a  little  while. 

Angelo's  face  flushed,  and  he  answered  rapid- 
ly, as  if  seized  by  a  sudden  impulse  : 

"Yes;  probably  to  remain  several  years.*' 
And  he  looked  in  her  eyes. 

"  How  we  shall  miss  you,"  returned  Boadicea, 
in  the  same  tone.  "  I  should  like  to  go  to 
Europe." 

Some  one  addressed  her  at  the  instant,  and 
she  turned  away.  Edward  was  not  a  bit  de- 
ceived. He  knew  that  he  was  as  indifferent  to 
her  heart  as  any  other  of  her  early  companions. 
He  stood  perfectly  still,  looking  quietly  after  her. 

"Mr.  Angelo,  why  do  you  suppose  Frederic 
Baye  married  Mary  Lee?"  inquired  a  gay  girl 
at  his  elbow. 

"  Because  he  loved  her,  of  course,"  answered 
Edward,  smiling. 

"But  she  was  neither  pretty,  nor  rich,  nor  of 
good  family,  nor  clever,  nor  graceful,  nor  any 
thing  else,  that  I  can  discover." 

"  Very  well,  then  ;  if  he  didn't  marry  her  for 
any  of  those  things,  it's  fair  to  suppose  that  he 
was  in  love  with  the  girl  herself,  and  independ- 
ent of  any  other  consideration." 

"  But  wasn't  it  funny  ?" 

"  Not  otherwise  than  all  love  is  funny.  That 
is  the  one  grand  caprice  of  nature.  You  may 
explain  every  thing  else,  but  that  is  a  nut  too 
hard  for  your  cracking.  Men  and  women  often 
wonder  as  much  at  their  ov/n  passions  as  any 
observer  can  wonder  at  them." 

And  he  walked  away,  feeling  too  deeply  that 
he  Wii'5  illustrating  his  own  theory. 

Edward  did  n- 1  sleep  much  that  night.  There 
are  periods  in  life  when  we  live  very  rapidly, 
and  this  is  one  of  them,  wh^n  a  man  discovers 
his  passion  for  a  woman,  anu  at  the  same  time 
perceives  that  she  cares  nothing'-  for  him.  Yet 
the  stranger  and  more  inexylicable  appear  the 
circumstanr(^s,  the  more  thoroughly  is  he  con- 
vinced of  the  truthfuhiess  of  the  feeling.  The 
whole  world  wonders  ;  but  love  and  the  lover 
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laugh  the  world  to  scorn.  We  ought  not  to  be 
amazed  at  the  endless  combinations  of  the  pas- 
sion, since  the  history  of  the  world  is  the  history 
of  its  experience.  But  each  new  form  is  so  sur- 
prising that  we  yield  to  astonishment  instead  of 
confessing  that  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised. 

It  did  not  occur  to  Boadicea  that  Edward 
loved  her.  She  was  not  a  woman  of  fine  in- 
stinct. It  seemed  that  her  large,  robust,  healthy 
nature  had  somewhat  sullied  her  womanly  sen- 
sibilities. No  shadow  of  romance  lay  softening 
around  her  heart.  She  had  not  read  the  multi- 
tude of  novels  that  supply  sentimentality  in  the 
place  of  feeling.  Herself  fancy-free,  it  could  not 
occur  to  her  that  her  life-long  companion  was 
her  lover.  Besides,  her  feeling  for  him  was  partly 
pity  ;  and  pity,  despite  the  adage,  is  the  very 
deadly  foe  of  love.  It  inspires  compassionate 
and  tender  treatment,  but  in  the  nature  of  things 
it  can  not  beget  that  love  which,  in  a  strong 
woman,  is  at  once  a  leaning  and  an  aspiration. 
She  felt  tenderly  for  Edward  as  an  elder  sister 
might  feel ;  but  the  superior  points  of  his  na- 
ture and  character,  his  religious  sweetness  and 
mature  gravity,  lay  entirely  beyond  the  sphere 
of  her  sympathy,  and  she  only  perceived  his 
delicate  frame  and  sensitive  organization.  In  a 
husband,  in  a  lover,  she,  a  queen,  required  a 
king ;  not  a  pure,  meek  son  and  servant  of  the 
King  of  kings,  but  a  visible,  palpable  hero.  This 
at  least  was  her  dream,  and  this  also  was  Ed- 
ward's instinctive  feeling  in  regard  to  her.  He 
looked  at  his  attenuated  hand,  and  dropped  it 
slowly  from  his  sight.  He  stood  long  before  the 
mirror,  and  marked  the  pallor  of  his  face,  and 
the  fatal  delicacy  of  the  features.  He  surveyed 
his  slight,  erect  figure,  and  thought  of  her  com- 
manding form.  He  fancied  himself  by  her  side  ; 
he  remembered  a  thousand  times  when  he  had 
stood  there,  and  a  sad  smile  glimmered  across 
his  face  as  he  acknowledged  to  himself  the  ex- 
treme disparity.  He  thought  of  her  crude,  girl- 
ish, undeveloped  nature — her  thin  thought — her 
shallow  and  uncertain  feeling — and  the  smile 
faded,  as  if  there  v/ere  a  deeper  and  more  fatal 
incompatibility  between  him  and  her. 

Edward  Angelo  not  only  felt  that  Boadicea 
Fleurry  did  not  love  him,  but  that  she  could  not. 
It  was  in  vain  that  he  said  so  to  himself,  it  was 
in  vain  that  he  exhorted  himself  to  resist  the 
crashing  despair  which  the  conviction  engen- 
dered in  his  mind.  He  set  himself  steadily  to 
see  that  the  chances  were  against  his  happiness, 
even  if  he  married  her.  He  fancied  himself 
grown  cold  and  indiflerent,  yet  linked  legally  to 
her  forever;  He  tried  to  imagine  the  witherinor 
disgust  of  life-long  disappointment.  He  pic- 
tured sorrow,  sickness,  and  death,  gathering 
around  a  home  that  no  love  illuminated.  He 
resolved  by  all  his  Christian  heroism  and  by 
his  manly  pride  to  conquer  his  passion,  and 
love  laughed  his  fine  resolves  to  scorn,  J>ovc 
conquers  in  this  world,  and  i.s  not  conquered. 
These  efforts  were  not  the  trivial  affairs  of  a 
day  with  Edward,  they  were  the  business  of 
his  life.      For  he  knew  that  upon  this  struggle 


depended  his  future.  He  was  young,  but  he 
was  wise.  He  knew  that  in  many  men  such 
emotions  were  but  tents  of  a  night,  easily  struck 
at  the  dawn  of  a  new  experience.  But  in  him- 
self it  was  a  feeling  that  fed  upon  his  whole 
nature,  and  even  if  he  surmounted  it  he  could 
not  hope  to  escape  the  traces  of  the  trial,  but 
would  bear  upon  his  soul  forever  the  consecrated 
scar.  There' was  one  magic  phrase  that  silenced 
all  objection  and  denial.  "I  love  her!"  was 
the  reply  that  stole  in  like  a  strain  of  music 
upon  all  the  tumult  of  the  emotional  war  within 
him.  It  Vv'as  in  vain  that  his  friends  saw  that 
he  was  of  too  fine  a  mould  for  her — that  she, 
with  all  her  supreme  beauty,  was  not  intrinsi- 
cally beautiful,  and  that  they  prophesied  his 
speedy  awaking  from  the  delusion.  Edward 
Angelo  worshipped  Boadicea  Fleurry. 
'  He  devoted  himself  to  study,  and  did  not  seek 
to  see  her.  But  he  did  not  avoid  her  when  they 
chanced  to  meet.  He  was  rather  afraid  of  her 
power  over  him  if  he  should  leave  her  entirely 
to  his  imagination.  For  imagination  idealizes 
and  consecrates,  and  he  would  not  allow  his 
passion  such  an  ally,  so  far  at  least  as  he  could 
prevent  it.  The  struggle  refined  his  already 
fine  character.  There  was  something  feminine 
in  the  purity  and  grace  of  his  nature  and  life. 
As  a  chord  stretched  in  the  wind  gives  a  tone 
more  delicate  in  the  degree  of  its  fineness,  so 
was  his  subtle  organization  susceptible  of  emo- 
tions too  rare  for  general  experience.  As  is 
the  face  of  one  rapt  in  the  hearing  of  distant 
and  entreating  music,  and  a  music  inaudible  to 
others,  so  was  the  pathetic  aspect  of  his  life  to 
the  common  observer.  He  was  well  named 
Angelo. 

Yet,  whether  it  was  that  his  mind  grew  mor- 
bid as  the  struggle  went  on,  or  that,  as  his  emo- 
tions were  purified,  they  were  also  strengthened, 
he  felt  that  he  was  not  conquering.  He  con- 
templated the  brilliant  career  of  Boadicea.  He 
saw  how  slie  maintained  her  simple  sweetness 
under  all  homage.  He  saw  that  she  neither 
flattered  nor  coquetted,  that  she  seemed  to  feel, 
as  he  did;  how  equally  unnecessary  flattery  and 
coquetry  were  to  her.  Lovers  sighed  for  her, 
and  she  smiled  cheerfully,  and  wished  them 
well.  Sorrows  fell  upon  her,  and  she  smiled 
still. 

"  I  told  you  she  had  no  heart,"  said  the 
world  ;  and  Edward  Angelo  war.  perplexed. 

"  Good-by,  I  am  ofif  to-morrow,"  said  he  to 
her  one  summer  morning. 

"  Good-by,  Edv/ard,  pleasant  journey,  and 
don't  forget  the  rose-coral  in  Naples." 

He  staid  in  Paris  for  many  months.  It  was 
a  masquerade  that  stung  hi.^  soul  with  pity. 
He  longed  to  lift  the  smileji  from  the  faccis 
around  him  and  look  down  into  the  sorrowful 
hearts  they  covered.  He  gasped  in  an  air  that 
seemed  to  him  choking — thick  with  deceit  of 
every  kind.  He  feared  to  sleep  lest  the  due  fate 
should  befall  by  night  a  more  sinful  Gomorrah. 
His  life  was  as  gentle  and  pure  a;;  a  child's  in  a 
mounlaiu  valley,  but  he  felt  his  soul  stained  h\ 
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the  mere  contact  of  Babylon.  He  was  the  prey 
of  a  thousand  vague  fancies,  and  trembled  at 
himself.  He  extricated  himself  from  a  city  to 
which  he  was  held  by  a  kind  of  fascination  of 
horror,  and  escaped  to  Italy.  That  was  sooth- 
ing and  sweet.  The  pensive  charm  which 
invests  a  land  whose  glory  has  long  since 
faded — whose  cities  were  finished  centuries  ago 
— which  stands  with  folded  arms  and  face 
averted,  contemplating  the  darkening  sunset, 
like  Haydon's  Napoleon — this  harmonized  with 
his  mood,  but  deepened  his  sadness. 

Flight  had  destroyed  him.  The  only  hope  of 
success  for  him  lay  in  the  steady  struggle  of 
daily  life  before  the  eyes  of  Boadicea.  By  flying 
her  face  she  became  instantly  a  radiant  and  per- 
fect figure  occupying  all  the  past,  and  by  flying 
his  duties  at  home  his  mind  was  abandoned  to 
that  sole  contemplation.  But  the  very  subtil- 
izing process  through  which  that  mind  had 
passed,  had  rendered  it  an  easier  victim  to  the 
one  inexorable  passion  which  that  process  had 
not  afTected.  As  he  became  spiritualized,  so 
became  all  the  images  of  his  imagination.  And 
each  effort  he  had  made  to  wean  himself  from 
Boadicea,  had  resulted  in  making  her  seem 
worthier  of  adoration. 

He  was  away  but  a  few  months,  and  returned 
to  her  side.  She  was  still  the  same,  and  so 
must  ever  continue.  She  was  one  of  those 
beings  on  whom  time  and  change  pass  without 
traces — whose  hair  may  grow  gray,  bat  whose 
feelings  will  be  ever  green — whom  joy  does  not 
chasten  nor  sorrow  sweeten — who  do  not  out- 
grow prejudices,  whose  pride  is  never  mellowed, 
whose  good  qualities  never  develop  into  some- 
thing more  and  better  than  they  were,  who  bear  a 
placid  and  pleasant  existence  rather  than  live, 
and  whose  surprising  beauty  must  needs  seem 
to  every  serious  and  thoughtful  man  who  wishes 
to  find  adequate  reasons  for  every  thing,  an  in- 
explicable enigma. 

When  Edward  Angelo  returned,  Boadicea 
Fleurry  was  in  the  country,  whither  he  went  to 
find  her.  It  was  in  a  fine  old  country  mansion, 
sequestered  in  a  lovely  region,  that  she  was 
staying,  and  it  was  a  brilliant  autumn  morning 
that  led  him  to  the  door.  She  had  just  mounted 
her  horse,  and  as  he  came  up  the  avenue  under 
the  gorgeous  maple  trees,  she  threw  back  her 
head  with  a  smile  of  surprise  and  pleasure,  and 
greeted  him  heartily,  with  a  voice  that  rang  like 
music  among  the  trees. 

"And  the  rose-coral  from  Naples'!"  said  she. 

"Is  here,"  answered  Edward,  putting  his 
hand  to  his  pocket. 

There  were  a  few  more  greetings  with  the 
elders,  during  which  his  eyes  were  fastened 
upon  the  superb  Boadicea  as  she  sat  upon  her 
horse,  listening  to  his  few  words,  and  looking 
at  the  coral  gifts. 

"Come,"  said  she,  "jump  on  a  horse,  and 
ride  with  me." 

The  horse  was  brought,  and  he  mounted  and 
galloped  avv^ay  at  her  side.  Bounding  under 
the  golden  maples,  clattering  over  the  little  ru- 


ral bridges,  flashing  and  fluttering  in  the  sun- 
light, away  they  went  in  the  clear,  sparkling 
air.  Far  ofl' beyond  the  distant  hills  the  clouds 
lay  softly,  rolling  and  wreathing  along  the  blue, 
and  toward  noon  the  camp  of  the  retreating 
year  was  pitched  along  those  heights  in  the 
haze  of  the  Indian  Summer.  All  the  long  morn- 
ing Edward  talked  of  Europe  and  his  travels. 
All  those  bright  hours  he  was  a  troubadour, 
and  the  Lady  Boadicea  listened  as  a  Queen  lis- 
tens. He  paused  a  moment,  and  they  reined 
in  their  horses. 

"  You  are  paler  than  you  were,"  she  said,  as 
she  looked  at  him.  "  You  have  been  too  gay," 
she  added,  and  smiled. 

"  Too  gay  !"  said  Edward,  in  a  low  voice. 

She  made  no  reply.  She  was  chirruping  to 
her  horse,  and  calling  Edward's  attention  to 
his  arching  neck. 

And  away  they  dashed  again,  and  rode  for  a 
long  time  without  speaking. 

They  stopped  once  more.  It  was  high  noon. 
A  low  wind  wailed  about  the  landscape,  like 
the  voice  of  Rachel  weeping.  The  golden  si- 
lence of  the  autumn  day  hung  over  the  fields, 
like  a  spell.  Edward  drew  his  horse  close  to 
the  side  of  his  companion. 

"  Boadicea,  I  love  you." 

She  turned  and  looked  at  him,  surprised. 
For  a  moment  there  was  a  look  of  perplexity 
in  her  ej^es  ;  then  she  said  quietly — 

"  I  am  very  sorry." 

They  did  not  speak  again.  They  rode  gent- 
ly along  the  road  under  the  trees,  along  the 
edges  of  fields,  through  patches  of  woods,  and 
still  the  golden  autumn  silence  was  unbroken, 
and  the  low  wind  wailed  for  something  that 
was  not. 

Edward  remained  but  a  short  time.  He 
pleaded  the  necessity  of  attending  to  his  affairs 
consequent  upon  his  recent  arrival,  and  took  an 
early  leave.  Boadicea  remained  in  the  room 
with  the  others,  and  avoided  seeing  him  alone. 
He  approached  her  last,  to  say  farewell.  His 
voice  was  pathetically  solemn.  When  he  went 
out,  it  was  remarked  by  the  old  people  that  he 
looked  very  delicate. 

"  I  am  afraid  his  trip  has  not  done  him  much 
good,"  said  Boadicea's  mother. 

The  struggle  was  over,  and  he  had  lost.  The 
wistful  eyes  in  the  little  picture  that  had  so 
strangely  fascinated  him  were  indeed  the  eyes 
of  his  soul,  foreboding  and  forecasting.  He  was 
crushed,  but  he  had  not  surrendered  his  faith  in 
men.  He  had  been  strong  in  Paris,  but  it  was 
because  he  shuddered  to  think  that  Paris  was  the 
best  work  that  associated  men  could  show.  His 
life  had  been  like  a  sunbeam,  a  strain  of  music, 
*to  all  who  had  been  brought  in  contact  with  it. 
But  the  one  great  and  long  effort  of  that  life 
had  so  refined  his  exquisite  organization,  that  a 
single  serious  blow,  however  delicate,  jarred  the 
whole.  Edward  went  home  from  Boadicea  the 
same,  yet  changed.  The  shock  of  disappoint- 
ment, and  the  sense  that  he  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
appointed— that  he   had  been   a  slave,    and  a 
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willing  slave,  to  an  emotion  he  should  have 
mastered — that  his  life  was  a  failure  and  a  mis- 
take, and  himself  a  burthen  and  not  a  blessing 
to  those  around  him,  soon  did  their  work. 

Let  the  vail  drop  here  over  the  last  act  of  a 
tragedy  of  human  life.  Edward  Angelo  is  a 
name  now  spoken  only  in  hushed  and  solemn 
whispers.  It  is  the  name  of  a  nature  too  finely 
strung,  such  as  we  have  all  met — of  one  whose 
soul  was  indeed  that  vase,  too  beautiful  for  use, 
into  which  no  wine  of  life  could  be  poured  so 
fine  that  it  would  not  corrode  it.  Into  the 
coarser  clay  a  stronger  elixir  may  be  poured 
without  danger.  Boadicea  Fleurry  was  shocked 
at  Edward's  death,  and  did  not  dream  of  the 
cause. 

"  He  was  always  too  nervous,"  she  some- 
times says  to  her  husband ;  who  replies,  with- 
out looking  up  from  the  newspaper : 

"Ah!" 

But  the  autumnal  wind  wailing  over  a  stricken 
landscape,  and  the  waning  moon  hanging  in  the 
hollow  east,  and  the  subtle  sympathies  of  hearts 
that  knew  the  costly  beauty  of  that  man — these, 
with  melancholy  pomps  and  dirges,  and  with 
thoughts  sadder  than  funeral  sermons,  still  cel- 
ebrate the  obsequies  of  Edward  Angelo. 


FOUR  SIGHTS  OF  A  YOUNG  MAN. 

FIRST    SIGHT. 

THE  first  time  I  saw  him,  ho  was,  I  think, 
one  of  the  handsomest  youths  I  ever  beheld. 
I  had  gone  down  to  see  a  boy  who  had  been  in- 
trusted to  my  care  by  a  friend  in  India,  and 
whom  I  had  put  to  a  school  at  Wimbledon.  On 
entering  the  play-ground  with  the  master,  I 
found  my  young  charge  eagerly  engaged  with 
a  schoolfellow,  somewhat  older,  in  the  highly 
intellectual  occupation  of  knocking  a  ball  with 
a  crooked  stick  from  one  side  of  the  ground  to 
the  other.  Both  were  too  earnest  to  observe 
any  body  or  any  thing  but  the  ball ;  and,  pray- 
ing the  master  patience,  I  stood  and  watched 
them.  Harry  Wilson,  my  young  friend,  was  a 
plain  boy  enough ;  but  I  never  beheld  a  finer 
form  or  a  finer  face  than  that  of  his  companion. 
The  features  were  perfectly  Greek,  the  com- 
plexion brown  and  warm,  the  hair  curling  in 
great  masses  round  the  broad  open  brow,  the 
eyes  full  of  light  and  life,  and  the  mouth  perfect 
in  symmetry.  With  every  muscle  brought  into 
action,  and  with  the  countenance  full  of  excite- 
ment, I  could  not  help  thinking  that  such  must 
have  been  the  moments  that  ancient  sculptors 
seized  for  the  expression  of  their  models  ;  and 
this  youth  certainly  might  have  furnished  one  to 
the  greatest  sculptor  that  ever  lived. 

I   asked  the   master  who  he  was  ;  but  Mr. 

C in  answering  sunk  his  voice  a  good  deal, 

saying,  in  a  confidential  tone  :  '*  He  is  a  very 
fine  lad ;  but  his  history  is  rather  a  sad  one. 
His  father  is  Colonel  Hardy,  a  very  wealthy 
man,  now  holding  an  important  command  in 
India.  He  married  a  young  lady,  principally 
for  her  beauty,  I  believe  ;  but  they  could  not 
agree.  This  boy  was  their  only  child  ;  for" — 
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and  he  dropped  his  voice  still  lower — "  about  a 
year  after  young  William's  birth,  she  left  her 
husband — ran  away  with  another  man.  A  di- 
vorce and  two  deaths  followed.  Her  paramour 
was  shot  by  her  husband  in  a  duel ;  and  she 
died — let  us  trust  penitent — within  eight  months 
of  her  fatal  error." 

"And  how  does  the  Colonel  treat  his  son"" 
I  asked. 

"  I  should  say  admirably,"  replied  Mr.  C , 

"did  he  not  indulge  him  too  much  in  one  re- 
spect. He  placed  him  here  before  he  went  back 
to  India,  three  years  ago,  with  very  careful  in- 
junctions as  to  his  education,  and  that  is  the 
only  time  I  ever  saw  him.  He  is  a  fine,  soldier- 
like man,  somewhat  stiflf  and  haughty,  perhaps, 
but  yet  he  showed  all  kindness  toward  the  boy 
in  leaving  him,  besought  me  on  no  account  to 
'  break  his  spirit,'  as  he  called  it,  saying  that  he 
was  destined  for  the  army,  and  would  need  it 
all,  and  leaving  him  somewhat  too  amply  sup- 
plied with  money.  I  have  remonstrated  by  let- 
ter against  the  large  allowance  made  him  ;  but 
I  received  rather  a  tart  reply,  to  the  effect  that 
the  young  man  was  the  heir  to  a  large  fortune, 
and  should  learn  betimes  how  to  use  it." 

"Does  he  use  it  welU"  I  inquired,  shaking 
my  head  at  what  I  considered  a  very  doubtful 
policy. 

"  In  one  respect  he  does,"  replied  the  master. 
"  No  selfishness,  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  word,  mingles  with  his  employment  of  it. 
He  has  treble  or  quadruple  the  allowance  of  any 
other  lad  in  the  school ;  but  he  spends  less  upon 
himself  than  many  of  the  others.  He  is  always 
ready  to  give  or  to  lend.  Indeed,  he  is  lavish  : 
and  that  is  the  only  fault  I  can  find  in  his  use 
of  his  money." 

"He  is  impetuous,  I  should  think,"  I  re- 
marked, "  from  the  way  in  which  he  strikes  the 
ball." 

"Too  much  so — far  too  much  so,"  replied 

Mr.   C ;  "  but,  like  most  impetuous  boys, 

frank  and  open-hearted.  I  should  call  him  a 
creature  of  impulse,  but  that  he  has  very  strong 
and  enduring  affections  ;  and  it  is  only  by  them 
that  he  can  be  ruled.  His  mother's  was  much 
such  a  temper  as  his  own,  I  am  told ;  but  she 
had  weaknesses  which  he  has  not ;  and  he  has 
a  touch  of  his  father's  pride,  in  which  very 
doubtful  quality  she  was  deficient.  One  proof 
of  his  strength  of  attachment  you  may  see  in 
his  regard  for  your  little  friend  Harry.  He  has 
been  his  protector  and  guide  ever  since  he  came 
to  the  school ;  and  not  a  boy  in  the  house  dare 
hurt  or  annoy  Harry  Wilson,  if  William  Hardy 
is  near  at  hand." 

I  had  already  obtained  the  master's  permis- 
sion to  take  Harry  out  with  me  to  row  on  the 
Thamr!s  and  dine  with  me  higher  up  the  river ; 
and  I  easily  got  permission  to  add  William 
Hardy  to  the  part}'.  We  made  a  pleasant  ex- 
pedition, without  any  incident  or  adventure 
worth  detailing ;  but  I  was  much  charmed  with 
Harry's  young  comrade.  His  manners  were 
peculiarly  high-toned  and  gentleman-like,  and 
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there  was  about  him  all  that  frank,  fearless 
openness  which  always  characterizes  the  high- 
bred English  boy.  Faults  he  had,  indeed,  which 
were  not  hidden  even  during  our  short  com- 
panionship. He  was  not  only  impetuous,  but 
willful ;  and  I  could  not  but  observe  that  he 
seemed  to  harden  himself  against  counsel.  In- 
deed, it  was  evident  that  he  had  been  somewhat 
spoiled  in  his  early  youth,  and  I  internally 
prayed  that  the  similar  points  in  his  father's 
character  and  his  own  might  never  be  brought 
into  harsh  opposition  ;  for  I  had  already  gleaned 
enough  insight  into  that  of  Colonel  Hardy,  from 

the  few  words  which   Mr.   C had  uttered 

concerning  him,  to  feel  sure  that  such  antagon- 
ism might  be  very  dangerous  to  the  happiness 
of  both.  The  man  who  spoils  a  son  in  youth 
is  always  prone  to  be  harsh  with  him  when  he 
is  grown  up. 

The  approach  of  calamities  either  toward 
others  or  ourselves,  however,  is  never  worth 
calculating.  As  the  simple  iron  edge  of  the 
railroad  gives  direction  hither  or  thither  to  the 
enormous  mass  of  the  train,  so  things  imper- 
ceptible or  hardly  noticed  often  divert  the  mighty 
events  that  seem  coming  directly  upon  us.  Our 
little  expedition  concluded  very  pleasantly,  and 
I  parted  from  the  two  boys  with  kindly  feelings, 
I  am  sure,  on  all  parts.  William  Hardy  came 
frequently  during  the  holidays  to  see  his  young 
companion,  and  for  a  time  became  quite  familiar 
in  my  house.  But  the  tie  between  us  was  to 
be  soon  severed,  for  a  time  at  least.  Harry,  in 
some  boyish,  exploit,  got  very  wet,  concealed 
the  fact  from  the  master,  and  was  seized  with 
that  horrible  disease,  acute  rheumatism  of  the 
heart.  By  enormous  bleeding,  the  severer  symp- 
toms were  checked  ;  but  the  disease  put  on  a 
chronic  form,  and  it  was  necessary  to  remove 
the  poor  boy  to  my  house.  There  he  lingered 
sadly  for  some  five  months,  and  among  all  the 
painful  pictures  with  which  the  gallery  of  my 
memory  is  filled,  I  know  few  more  distress- 
ing than  that  of  the  poor  gentle  uncomplain- 
ing boy,  sitting  in  an  easy  chair,  with  his  feet 
at  the  fire,  in  the  midst  of  summer,  his  breath- 
ing terribly  laborious,  his  large  dark  eyes  anx- 
iously protruding,  and  his  once  ruddy  lips  become 
of  a  dark  and  sickly  purple.  With  the  extinc- 
tion of  all  corporeal  energies,  kindly  affections 
seemed  to  have  gathered  about  him  like  fruit 
upon  the  branches  of  a  tree  stripped  of  all  the 
freshness  and  green  vigor  of  the  summer.  He 
evidently  saw  my  anxiety  regarding  him,  and  m.y 
deep  and  painful  sympathy,  and  wlien  I  came 
in  he  would  turn  round  his  head  with  a  bright 
smile,  which  made  his  plain  face  look  lovely, 
telling  me  in  his  gasping  voice  that  he  felt  bet- 
ter, that  he  was  easier.  He  kept  up  the  same 
story  to  the  day  of  his  death  ;  and  I  do  believe 
he  did  then  feel  better  and  easier  ;  for  he  went 
to  siecp  like  a  child.  The  mortal  part  seemed 
to  give*up  the  struggle  to  retain  the  immortal 
companion  against  the  separating  power  of 
death,  and  during  the  last  twelve  hours  one 
might  have   fancied  that  the  freed  spirit  was 


voluntarily  lingering  for  awhile  about  the  de- 
cayed house  which  it  was  abandoning  forever. 

William  Hardy  got  up  to  see  him  more  than 
once,  and  his  cheerful  tenderness  always  seemed 
to  revive  the  poor  boy  during  his  long  illness. 
There  was  no  effort  apparent  upon  William's 
part  to  talk  happily  and  cheeringly  ;  but  yet 
there  must  have  been  an  effort  and  a  strong 
one  ;  for  when  I  met  liim  one  day  as  he  was 
coming  out  of  poor  Harry's  room,  the  tears 
were  already  in  his  eyes,  and  he  passed  me 
hurriedly  without  a  word. 

There  were  strong  feelings  in  that  boy's  heart, 
and  strong  powers  too  in  his  mind.  He  could 
not  bear  to  see  poor  Harry  suffer,  and  yet  how 
much  happier  was  Harry  Wilson's  fate  than 
his! 

After  the  death  of  my  little  charge,  a  long 
interval  succeeded  during  which  I  saw  nothing 
of  William  Hardy.  It  was  nearly  five  years,  1 
think,  and  during  that  time  I  heard  nothing  of 
him  personally,  though  I  saw  the  return  of  his 
father  from  India  noticed  in  some  newspaper. 

THE    SECOND    SIGHT. 

The  next  time  I  saw  William  Hardy  was  in 
very  different  scenes.  I  was  then  a  man  of 
about  forty-five  ;  not  old  enough  to  forget  the 
feelings  of  youth  ;  too  old  to  enter  into  its 
rivalries.  If  we  would  but  try,  it  requires  no 
very  severe  effort  of  the  mind  to  fix,  for  our 
own  government,  our  exact  position  in  the  race 
of  life  at  each  of  its  various  periods  ;  and  the 
benefit  of  so  doing  is  very  great.  If  every  man 
is  in  search  of  happiness,  he  will  never  attain 
his  full  share  at  any  time  of  life,  unless  he  set- 
tles what  is  the  happiness  that  befits  his  age. 
At  forty-five  I  had  given  up  dancing,  except 
when  I  was  wanted  to  assist  the  amusements 
of  others  ;  but  I  was  very  fond  of  going  to 
places  where  I  could  see  others  dance  and  enjoy 
themselves.  To  enjoy  life  innocently,  I  have 
always  looked  upon  as  obedience  to  the  will  of 
God — as  a  part  of  his  worship  when  we  do  it 
in  a  right  spirit ;  and  I  love  to  see  young  people 
happy. 

On  one  occasion  I  was  invited  to  a  very  gay 
ball,  given  by  a  merchant  of  some  eminence. 
He  had  a  little  weakness  for  what  is  called 
"high  life;"  but,  to  his  honor  be  it  said,  that 
tke  acquaintance  he  had  contrived  to  form  with 
people  of  elevated  station  never  led  him  to  look 
down  upon  or  neglect  persons  in  his  own  rank; 
nor  had  the  wealth  he  had  acquired  ever  taught 
him  to  sever  the  kindly  ties  between  himself 
and  the  poorer  companions  of  his  youth — for  he 
had  not  always  been  a  rich  man. 

The  house  to  which  I  Vv^as  invited  was  a  very 
splendid  one  near  the  end  of  Portland  Place  ; 
and  the  decorations  could  not  have  been  sur- 
passed, either  in  point  of  taste  or  cost,  by  the 
palace  of  a  prince.  The  hour  of  my  arrival  was 
not  either  very  early  or  very  late.  Dancing  had 
begun  ;  but  still  the  rooms  were  comparatively 
thin,  and,  as  I  stood  in  the  first  drawing-room, 
I  could  see  the  gay  young  couples  swimming 
gracefully  along  in  the  ball-room  beyond     There 
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were  many  pretty  faces  there ;  but  the  one 
which  most  attracted  my  attention  was  that  of 
a  young  lady,  of  perhaps  twenty  years  of  age, 
with  more  color  than  is  usually  seen  in  the 
cheeks  of  London-worn  beauties,  and  with  white 
camellias  in  her  rich  dark  hair.  She  was  what 
is  called  splendidly  dressed,  but  with  great  taste, 
and  I  think  I  have  seldom  seen  any  thing  more 
graceful  than  her  movements  in  the  dance.  She 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  from  all  the 
male  part  of  the  company,  but  it  was  very  evi- 
dent that  there  was  one  she  cared  for  more 
than  all  the  rest.  Nor  was  he  at  all  indifferent 
to  her.  He  was  a  fine,  manJy-looking  fellow,  a 
model  of  youthful  strength,  with  the  rich 
brown  hair  floating  round  the  fine  forehead, 
and  rather  large  whiskers  curling  wildly  which 
way  they  would.  He  was  dressed  almost  in 
the  extreme  of  the  fashion,  but  withal  there 
was  a  sort  of  careless  ease  about  him  which 
made  his  clothes  become  him  much  more  than 
if  they  had  been  very  precisely  put  on.  He 
danced  with  that  pretty  girl  twice  before  any 
one  else  could  engage  her,  and  then  he  suffered 
her  to  take  a  turn  or  two  with  some  one  else, 
but  stood  still  gazing  at  her  with  eyes  full  of 
admiration — ay,  and  tenderness  ;  and  when  she 
stopped  he  was  by  her  side  again  in  a  moment. 

I  needed  not  to  be  told  who  he  was,  and  yet 
I  asked  my  host  his  name. 

"  That  is  young  William  Hardy,"  replied  he, 
''  the  son  of  the  rich  Colonel  Hardy.  He  is 
quite  infatuated  with  our  pretty  little  friend 
Jessie  Reid  ;  but  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  going 
to  end.  He  has  met  her  here  several  times  at 
our  little  parties,  but  Colonel  Hardy  was  here 
himself  the  last  time,  and  I  thought  he  did  not 
seem  to  like  it.  I  wish  William  would  conceal 
his  admiration  a  little  more,  for  I  fear  the  Col- 
onel might  not  approve  of  his  marriage  wiih 
her." 

'*  Not  rich,  I  suppose!"  I  said. 

"  Neither  rich  nor  high  born,"  replied  my 
good  friend.  "  She  is  an  excellent  girl  though, 
and  her  father  is  an  excellent  man.  He  is 
only,  however,  our  principal  managing  clerk. 
I  invite  the  family  always,  and  nothing  shall 
prevent  me  ;  for  a  better  man  does  not  live,  nor 
one  better  educated.  Besides,  he  was  my  school- 
follow  and  old  friend,  and  though  fortune  has 
dealt  differently  by  us,  that  can  make  no  change 
in  my  regard." 

Just  at  that  moment  William  Hardy's  eyes 
turned  for  a  single  instant  away  from  Jessie,  and 
toward  where  I  stood.  He  darted  across  at 
once,  and  took  my  hand  with  kindly  warmth. 
A  lew  v.'ords  of  no  consequence  passed  between 
lis,  and  then  the  looks  of  both  were  directed 
toward  Jessie  Reid. 

"Is  she  not  lovely  1"  he  said,  with  a  burst 
,»f  lover's  enthusiasm. 

"  Yes,  she  is  very  pretty  indeed,"  I  answered, 
drily  enougli.  But  he  did  not  wait  to  hear  or 
comment,  darting  away  to  her  side  again,  to 
pour  honey  into  her  ear. 

A  few  minutes  after,  an  elderly  gentleman. 


tall,  thin,  and  hard-looking,  but  with  a  very 
distinguished  air,  in  spite  of  a  toilet  somewhat 
too  elaborate,  came  near  me,  and  continued 
gazing  into  the  ball-room  as  if  he  had  just  ar- 
rived, and  was  reconnoitring  the  ground  before 
he  took  up  his  position.  William  Hardy  nod- 
ded to  him  gayly  ;  but  went  on  with  his  dancing 
and  his  love-making  without  the  slightest  change 
of  demeanor.  Again  and  again  he  danced  with 
Jessie  Reid,  and  his  manner  was  not  to  be  mis- 
taken. His  salutation  of  my  neighbor  made 
me  turn  my  eyes  to  the  countenance  of  the 
latter  ;  but  there  was  little  to  be  remarked  upon 
it.  It  was  quiet,  grave,  and  stern  ;  and  the 
only  thing  that  attracted  my  notice  was  an  oc- 
casional twitch  of  the  upper  lip,  which  might 
be  habitual  or  might  proceed  from  some  nervous 
affection — though,  be  it  said,  he  did  not  at  all 
look  like  a  nervous  man. 

At  length  when  William,  as  if  feeling  that  he 
was  making  his  love  too  conspicuous,  withdrew 
for  a  moment  from  fair  Jessie's  side — it  was 
rather  late  in  the  evening — the  tall,  elderly  man 
walked  straight  across  the  ball-room,  putting  a 
good  number  of  people  out  of  his  way,  as  he 
went  without  the  slightest  ceremony  and  seated 
himself  by  William's  fair  partner.  What  he 
said  to  her,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  at  first  she 
smiled  faintly,  and  answered,  it  seemed  to  me, 
with  a  timid  effort  to  make  herself  agreeable  to 
him.  I  had  settled  who  he  was,  and  I  was 
right ;  but  I  was  looking  round  for  some  one 
to  give  me  confirmation,  when  suddenly  I  saw^ 
Jessie  turn  deadly  pale,  and  Colonel  Hardy  rose 
dignifiedly,  and  left  her,  talking  easily  to  some 
people  near.  William  at  once  crossed  over  to 
her,  and  seemed  to  ask  her  to  dance  again,  for 
I  could  see  him  offer  his  arm.  She  rose  and 
took  it  with  a  bewildered  sort  of  look  ;  but  the 
next  moment  she  sunk  down,  rather  than  fell, 
with  every  particle  of  color  gone  from  her 
cheeks  and  lips.      She  had  fainted. 

Some  people  talked  of  the  extreme  heat  of 
the  room,  and  some  carried  her  into  another 
chamber,  and  William  Hardy  disappeared  ;  but 
the  Colonel  carried  on  his  conversation,  as  if 
nothing  had  happened;  and  the  mu.sic  somidod 
gayly;  and  people  proceeded  with  the  daucc. 
I  fancied  that  I  saw  deeper  than  others  into 
that  fainting  fit ;  and  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  I  was  not  wrong.  Soon  after  I 
took  my  departure  and  retired  to  my  own  quiet 
home.  The  feathers  and  the  finery,  the  jewels 
and  the  gold,  the  gay  laugh  and  the  music,  the 
whirling  dance,  and  beaming  eyes,  and  palpitat- 
ing hearts,  all  faded  away  like  the  images  of  a 
vision,  and  a  solemn  sort  of  thoughtfulness 
fell  upon  me — an  impression  of  the  vanity  of 
life  and  all  things  earthly,  which  would  not  let 
me  sleep. 

I  fear  the  changes  from  fine  weather  to  storm 
arc  more  sudden  than  the  reverse — that  the 
brilliant  and  the  gay  scenes  of  life  are  more 
frequently  the  precursors  of  disaster  and  sor- 
row than  the  dark  and  the  gloomy  are  of  joy  and 
prosperity.      The  mind  requires  time  to  recover 
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from  the  shock  of  the  tempest :  the  effect  of 
enjoyment  is  more  evanescent.  Even  if  it 
leaves  a  sweet  trace  upon  niemon',  it  is  but  to 
make  the  darker  picture  which  follows  look 
more  black  by  the  comparison. 

Was  the  grave  thought  which  succeeded  this 
bright  scene  a  forewarning  of  the  melancholy 
things  to  come  ?  Within  six  months  from  that 
time,  that  splendid  house  and  all  its  costly  fur- 
niture were  brought  to  the  hammer ;  for  a  com- 
mercial crisis  had  come  on.  The  owner  became 
a  bankrupt,  a  paralytic,  a  corpse.  The  Reid 
family  shared  in  his  ruin  ;  and  in  old  age  Mr. 
Reid  had  to  take  an  inferior  clerkship  on  a 
small  salary.  It  broke  his  heart  too,  and  he 
died  ere  long — I  know  not  how  long  after  the 
disaster,  but  at  all  events  within  tw^o  years. 
All  these  facts  reached  my  ears  by  degrees  : 
but  we  are  all  very  hard  in  this  world  :  our  feel- 
ings and  affections  are  short-sighted  ;  they  only 
perceive  keenly  when  things  are  brought  very 
near  them.  A  "  Poor  fellow  !"  a  "  Well,  that  is 
very  sad  !"  is  the  most  we  give  to  the  sorrow, 
the  ruin,  the  death  of  mere  acquaintances — and 
then,  they  are  forgotten. 

I  next  heard  that  William  Hardy  had  mar- 
ried Jessie  Reid  against  his  father's  consent, 
and  that  the  Colonel  had  cast  him  off.  That 
touched  me  more  nearly.  I  had  an  interest  in 
William  Hardy,  and  I  tried  in  vain  to  find  out 
v/here  he  was  living,  to  see  if  I  could  not  medi- 
ate a  reconciliation  between  him  and  his  father. 
I  could  not  find  him,  and  I  concluded  that  he 
was  trying  the  rarely  successful  experiment  of 
love  in  a  cottage.  I  heard  nothing  more  of  liis 
history  for  a  long  while,  and  then  I  heard  it 
from  his  own  mouth. 

THE    THIRD    SIGHT. 

Paris  is  Paris  only.  Give  it  what  name  you 
will — a  great  Fair  —  a  large  Theatre,  where 
tragedy  and  farce  are  alternately  enacted — a 
Race-course  where  every  one  is  running  against 
his  neighbor  to  win  the  cup  of  pleasure — still 
it  is  the  Fair,  the  Theatre,  or  the  Race-course, 
Paris.  London  is  the  epitome  of  the  whole 
world — in  its  resources,  in  its  pursuits,  in  its 
enjoyments,  in  its  privations,  in  its  frantic  joys 
and  frantic  miseries,  its  vices,  its  virtues,  its 
brightness  and  its  gloom.  Human  nature,  hu- 
man life,  whatever  be  its  aspect  or  its  phase, 
finds  there  its  exponent  and  its  illustration. 
The  very  diversity  of  its  streets  ;  the  proximity 
of  the  dark,  the  dingy,  and  the  low,  to  the  brill- 
iant, the  fresh,  and  the  magnificent ;  the  grada- 
tion from  the  thronged,  noisy,  and  mercantile 
thoroughfares  through  the  cool,  aristocratic 
squares,  the  quiet  abodes  of  mediocrity  ;  the 
dull  streets  of  poverty  and  labor  to  the  low,  nar- 
row alleys  of  vice  and  destitution  is  but  a  sym- 
bol of  man's  condition  here. 

To  the  eastward  of  Regent-street,  but  close 
:o  it,  and  in  a  parallel  line  with  its  busy  and 
crowded  channel  runs  a  small,  well-smoJied, 
very  quiet  street,  enlivened  only  })y  tlie  exist- 
ence of  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  picture- 
frame   maker's    shop,   a  corn-chandler's,   in    a 


small  way,  and  a  low  public-house.  Yes,  I  for- 
got— there  is  one  other  house  worthy  of  note 
— a  small  eating-house,  where  one  can  get  a 
plentiful  meal  of  good  beef,  roast  or  boiled,  for 
tenpence  half-penny,  and  give  the  three-half- 
pence out  of  the  shilling  to  the  waiter.  Most 
of  the  houses  are  used  as  furnished  lodging- 
houses — and  furnished  lodgings  of  London  are 
very  curious  places,  well  worthy,  in  general,  of 
a  history — where  lodge  persons  of  very  various 
classes  and  pursuits,  having  but  one  character- 
istic common  to  them  all — paucity  of  means. 
Women  not  quite  abandoned,  but  in  the  high 
road  to  be  so  ;  garpblers  who  have  lost  much 
money,  and  no  little  reputation ;  men  once  well 
off,  who  have  been  ruined  by  a  speculation,  a 
friend,  a  merchant,  or  a  lawyer  ;  authors,  who 
have  had  the  singular  misfortune  of  meeting 
with  an  honest  bookseller;  a  few  oboe-play- 
ers and  clarionet-men — and  even  a  trumpet  oi 
a  trombone  here  and  there,  affect  that  street, 
and  the  small  quiet  lodgings  which  it  contains. 

It  is  a  place  very  full  of  heart-aches,  I  have 
a  notion ;  more  so  than  those  who  roll  along 
Regent-street  in  smooth  carriages  with  gaudy 
servants  behind  them,  know  or  care  about ;  foi 
it  is  not  the  utter  abysses  of  any  thing  that 
are  the  most  terrible.  When  you  reach  the  bot- 
tom, it  is  all  over,  or  you  are  stunned  ;  but  it 
is  while  falling  that  come  the  terror  and  the 
agony. 

There  in  that  street  men  sit  and  think  of  all 
that  might  have  been;  and  women,  too.  There 
they  ponder  over  blighted  hopes  and  wasted 
energies  ;  there  curse  the  perversity  of  Fortune, 
and  murmur  at  the  stern  decree  of  Fate.  There 
are  no  ghosts  in  that  street — it  does  not  look 
like  it ;  but  there  are  many  living,  hard  realities  ; 
— no  rats,  I  dare  say,  but  gnawing  cares  and 
fearful  expectations.  Remorse,  despondency, 
despair ;  the  canker-worm,  the  mildew,  and  the 
blight  lie  beyond  those  dusty  and  obscure  case- 
ments ;  and  many,  many  a  sad  review  of  a  dark 
army  of  errors  is  passing  daily  before  the  sight 
of  the  eyes  within,  to  the  dead  march  of  the 
heart's  hopes.  There,  too,  perhaps,  high  aspira- 
tions, genius,  bright  and  strong,  kindly  sym- 
pathies noble  impulses,  all  the  powers  of  mind, 
and  heart,  and  spirit,  lie  crushed  beneath  the 
dust  of  petty  cares,  like  the  bright  things  of 
Grffico-Roman  art  beneath  the  ashes  of  Ve- 
suvius. Like  the  flowers  of  the  forest,  they 
perish  unseen  and  unregretted,  while  brambles 
and  tall  weeds  grow  up  and  flourish ;  but  un- 
like those  flowers,  they  feel  and  repine.  The 
world  is  a  hard-heeled  clown  looking  for  pre- 
cious stones,  who  treads  upon  a  thousand 
gems,  and  picks  up  the  bright  pebbles  which 
the  glistening  waters  burnish. 

It  is  a  sad  and  sorrowful-looking  street  by 
night  or  by  day ;  and  yet,  I  know  not  why,  J 
always  prefer  walking  through  it,  on  my  way 
home,  to  threading  the  living  labyrinth  of  the 
crowded  street  near  at  hand.  It  is,  perhaps, 
the  contrast  which  makes  the  gay  scene  more 
sad  to  me  than  the  gloomy  one. 
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One  evening  in  November,  about  six  o'clock, 
I  was  walking  home  from  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
passed  up  that  way.  It  was  by  no  means  one 
of  the  gloomiest  November  nights  I  have  seen 
in  London ;  but  yet  the  rigorous  and  ungenial 
precursor  of  the  cold  tyrant.  Winter,  made  itself 
felt.  There  was  a  thin,  yellowish  mist  in  the 
air,  a  damp,  unwholesome  smell  ;  the  lamps 
looked  large,  and  threw  out  long,  straggling 
pencils  of  light ;  and  the  ground  was  in  that 
unpleasant,  half-frozen  state  when  the  very 
friction  of  passing  feet  dissolves  the  abortive 
ice  into  cold,  clammy  mud.  I  went  along  slow- 
ly by  the  many  windows — some  of  them  dull 
and  blank,  like  the  eyes  of  death;  others  emit- 
ting a  feeble,  obscure  light.  I  had  nearly  reach- 
ed the  shop  of  the  corn-chandler,  where  a  gas- 
burner  was  flaring  in  the  still  open  window, 
when  I  saw  a  man — the  only  one  I  had  met 
for  the  last  two  hundred  yards — coming  with  a 
quick  and  irregular  pace  toward  me.  I  thought 
from  his  walk  that  he  was  tipsy,  and  gave  him 
ample  room  ;  but  just  before  the  shop  we  came 
close — and,  looking  at  him,  I  saw  a  face  that  I 
knew. 

He  did  not  recognize  me,  and  I  might  have 
passed  on  ;  but  there  was  something  in  his  ap- 
pearance which,  even  by  that  dull  light,  struck 
me  as  strange  and  sad.  How  shall  I  describe 
it  1  I  can  not ;  it  is  not  to  be  clearly  defined. 
The  color,  the  materials  of  his  dress,  I  could 
not  see^ — no  particular  was  distinct  ;  but  yet 
there  was  about  him  altogether  what  I  must 
call  an  air  of  neglect,  which  was  very  grievous 
when  compared  with  his  appearance  a  year  or 
two  before  ;  and,  stopping  suddenly,  I  called 
to  him  before  he  had  passed  out  of  hearing. 
There  was  something  friendly  in  my  tone,  I  sup- 
pose— I  hope  there  was ;  and  he  turned  instant- 
ly and  approached  me. 

"  Mr.  Hardy,"  I  said,  holding  out  my  hand, 
**  I  am  exceedingly  happy  to  see  you." 

He  paused  a  minute,  at  least,  before  he  an- 
swered; and  then  asked,  "Are  youl  You  are 
the  only  one,  I  believe,  who  would  say  the 
same." 

There  was  something  bitter,  and  yet  deeply 
melancholy,  in  his  tone,  and  icy  cold — almost 
to  superciliousness — in  his  manner.  His  face, 
too,  which  I  could  now  see  more  distinctly  by 
the  light  in  the  shop-window,  was  deadly  pale, 
and  grave  as  that  of  a  corpse.  There  was  no 
fierceness  in  it ;  and,  as  to  the  superciliousness, 
I  knew  right  well  what  a  conteampt  of  every 
thing  earthly,  and  of  human  nature  especially, 
is  exhaled  from  the  crushed  flowers  of  hope 
when  the  heel  of  despair  treads  upon  the 
heart. 

I  saw  that  I  had  made  a  mistake.  He  had 
not  been  drinking  ;  and  I  was  almost  inclined 
to  address  him  in  the  words  of  the  prophet 
speaking  to  Jerusalem  :  "  Hearken  unto  me, 
thou  drunken,  but  not  with  wine." 

That,  however,  which  is  sublime  on  great  and 
rare  occasions  becomes  ludicrous  in  ordinary 
circumstances;   and  I  answered  :   "Something, 


I  fear,  has  distressed  you,  Mr.  Hardy.  I  trust 
there  are  many  who  would  greet  you  kindly." 

He  shook  his  head,  sorrowfully  ;  and  I  add- 
ed :  "  As  for  my  part,  I  never  use  words  I  do 
not  wish  to  express  feelings.  I  said  I  was  ex- 
ceedingly glad  to  see  you,  because  I  had  heard 
that  some  unpleasant  circumstances  have  be- 
fallen you.  As  long  as  you  are  affluent  and 
happy,  I — being  somewhat  morose — do  not  ca.re 
much  whether  I  see  you  or  not ;  but  when  re- 
verses befall  you,  or  sorrow  assails  you,  I  claim 
my  right  as  an  old  friend,  as  the  friend  of  the 
poor  boy,  now  in  his  grave,  to  a  portion  of  your 
society  and  a  share  in  your  confidence." 

He  put  his  hand  up  to  his  forehead,  pushing 
his  hat  a  little  back  ;  and  as  he  did  not  speak, 
I  continued,  saying :  "  Come  now,  my  young 
friend,  I  am  going  home.  There  is  nobody  at 
my  house  to-night  to  interrupt  us.  Take  a 
bachelor's  dinner  with  me,  and  let  me  hear  all 
that  has  befallen  you." 

"  Time  was,"  he  answered,  "  when  I  could  have 
accepted  your  invitation  to  dine  with  a  free  heart. 
Now,  I  feel  as  if  I  were  receiving  a  charity." 

"  Good  heavens  !"  I  murmured,  grasping  his 
terrible  meaning  at  once  ;  but  then  I  checked 
myself  suddenly,  and  replied,  with  the  wish  to 
revive  hope  :  "  You  give  way  too  soon,  my  dear 
sir.  We  lawyers  are  accustomed  to  see  strange 
vicissitudes  ;  and  we  do  not  give  up  the  fates 
of  men  till  long  after  they  have  given  them  up 
themselves.  But  come,  our  dinner  is  being  over- 
cooked, and  it  is  too  simple  to  bear  spoiling." 

"  Go  on — go  on,"  he  said,  in  a  choking  voice, 
"  I  will  dine  once  more." 

I  put  my  arm  through  his,  unceremoniously, 
and  walked  along  with  him,  supporting  his  un- 
steady steps.  When  we  got  into  the  lights  of 
Regent-street,  I  saw — without  appearing  at  all 
to  look  at  him — that  his  dress  was  worn  and 
dirty  ;  but,  nevertheless,  I  kept  tight  hold  of 
his  arm  ;  for  I  thought  I  perceived  a  sort  of 
shrinking  from  the  glare  that  might  soon  make 
him  run  away  from  me.  Yet,  with  all,  there 
was  that  indefinable  gentlemanly  look,  which 
made  the  common  eye  pass  over  him  without 
notice  of  his  shabby  dress. 

When  we  arrived  at  my  house  I  told  my  serv- 
ant to  put  another  cover  on  the  table,  and  led 
the  way  to  the  drawing-room,  which  was  light- 
ed— but  dimly,  however,  for  I  abominate  a  harsh 
glare.  I  do  not  know  how  I  should  have  got 
over  five  minutes  ;  for  it  was  my  object  not  to 
appear  observant  of  any  thing  amiss,  or  to  en- 
ter upon  any  of  the  painful  themes  which  I 
feared  were  in  his  heart,  till  he  had  taken  some 
refreshment.  The  punctuality  of  my  habits, 
however,  spared  me  any  trial.  The  servants 
knew  I  loved  every  thing  tq  be  ready,  and  never 
delayed  dinner  after  my  arrival  longer  than  just 
allowed  me  to  wash  my  hands. 

I  took  him  into  my  little  dressing-room,  on 
one  side  of  the  drawing-room,  and  he  washed 
his  face,  and  neck,  and  hands — I  may  say  eager- 
ly— murmuring,  with  a  sort  of  sigh,  "How  fra- 
grant this  soap  is  !" 
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The  words  were  hardly  spoken  when  dinner 
was  announced,  and  we  went  down.  I  then 
perceived  that  his  dress  was  very  shabby — very 
shabby,  indeed — and  tliat  his  linen  was  by  no 
means  fresh  and  clean.  I  took  no  notice,  how- 
ever, and  took  care  to  treat  him  exactly  as  I 
would  have  treated  him  in  other  circumstances, 
without  any  extraordinary  civilities,  but  with 
easy  cordiality.  He  ate  ravenously,  and  drank 
a  sufficient,  but  not  too  abundant  proportion  of 
wine,  his  fine  countenance  seeming  to  expand 
and  revive  under  the  influence  of  nourishment 
which  he  had  too  evidently  needed.  As  long 
as  the  man  was  in  the  room  I  avoided  all  allu- 
sion to  his  circumstances,  talked  upon  indiffer- 
ent matters,  party  politics,  and  other  subjects, 
in  reference  to  which  no  sensible  man  has  any 
real  feelings,  though  intense  excitement  is  often 
assumed  to  countenance  electioneering  or  other 
manoeuvres.  He  listened  with  the  air  of  one  to 
whom  such  subjects  were  altogether  new  and 
strange :  sometimes  answered  with  a  very  vague 
sentence  or  two ;  but  never  grappled  with  any 
general  question  affecting  his  fellows-men  and 
fellow-countrymen.  He  was  evidently  "not  read 
up,'**  upon  the  subjects  which  I  thought  would 
interest  him — subjects  which  every  one  who 
saw  a  newspaper,  or  took  an  active  part  in  the 
world's  doings,  was  conversant  with. 

As  soon  as  dinner  was  done,  and  the  man 
out  of  the  room,  I  dashed  at  the  main  question 
at  once.  "Mr.  Hardy,"  I  said,  "I  gather  from 
your  words  when  first  I  met  you,  that  you  have 
met  with  misfortunes.  What  are  they"?  You 
are  speaking  with  a  friend — with  one  who  knew 
you  as  a  boy — with  one  who  is  bound  to  you 
by  ties  not  to  be  broken — with  one  who  can 
counsel — perhaps  assist  you.  Speak  freely,  I 
entreat  you,  and  let  me  know  what  has  hap- 
Denad." 

He  remained  silent  for  some  minutes.  He 
feaned  down  his  forehead  and  covered  over  his 
eyes  with  his  hands.  It  was  a  terrible  struggle 
for  him  to  tell  the  whole.  It  was  like  the 
throes  of  a  woman  in  labor  for  him  to  bring 
forth  the  tale.  But  at  length  it  was  spoken. 
He  had  married  the  beautiful,  poor,  rankless 
girl  with  whom  I  had  seen  him  dancing,  with- 
out and  against  his  father's  approval.  He  had 
been  cast  off  in  consequence,  and  had  striven 
with  the  world  for  her  sake  till  she  died  and  left 
him  with  a  child.  Then,  he  had  appealed  to  his 
father  and  had  received  a  cold  letter  and  a  hun- 
dred pounds.  That  saved  him  and  the  babe 
from  starvation,  and  as  long  as  the  little  girl 
lived  he  had  a  consolation  and  an  object ;  but 
it  died  a  month  or  two  after  its  mother  ;  and 
then  the  spirit  of  resistance  seized  upon  him. 
He  resolved  never  1^  appeal  to  his  hard  father 
again,  to  struggle  with  the  world,  to  carve  his 
own  fortune,  to  do  aught,  to  do  every  thing,  rather 
than  to  be  a  dependent  upon  the  mere  pity  of  a 
parent.  He  flattered  himself  with  fond  hopes  ;  he 
thought  of  his  education — of  his  powers  of  mind. 
But  alas  !  those  powers  of  mind  had  never  had  a 
practical  direction  ;  his  education  had  not  been 


of  the  world.  Hope  delayed,  constant  disappoint- 
ment, rejection  where  he  had  the  best  right  to 
expect  employment,  crushed  his  spirit.  He  tried 
everywhere  and  in  every  manner,  he  said,  to  earn 
his  bare  bread  ;  but  some  refused  to  employ  him 
because  he  was  too  high  bred  ;  others  because 
he  was  too  smartly  dressed ;  some  because  he 
had  not  already  labored  as  a  clerk  ;  others  be- 
cause he  did  not  write  a  round  hand.  Long 
weeks  of  frustrated  efforts  wore  away  his  means 
to  a  few  pounds.  Then  came  the  desperation 
and  the  last  fatal  resource.  He  took  to  the  low 
gambling  tables  ;  he  drank  hard  to  keep  up  the 
feverish  excitement  that  bore  him  on.  Some- 
times he  won — sometimes  he  lost — one  day  he 
was  in  the  fashionable  dens  of  St.  James's — one 
day  in  the  dark  holes  near  Leicester  Square 
and  Newport  Market.  Once  he  and  a  number 
of  others  were  taken  by  the  police,  their  names 
exhibited  in  the  papers — their  examination  in  a 
police  court  paraded  to  the  eyes  of  the  public. 
There  was  no  end  of  miseries  and  degradations ; 
and,  oh,  with  what  keen  and  cutting  energy  he 
depicted  his  mental  sufferings — how  he  despised, 
how  he  abhorred  his  pursuits — his  associates — 
himself  The  strong  spirit,  the  stout  heart,  the 
high  pride  had  been  at  length  broken  and  ground 
down,  he  said.  He  had  written  to  his  father, 
implored  forgiveness — asked  for  a  crust  of  bread. 
He  had  said  "  I  have  sinned  before  Heaven  and 
in  thy  sight,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be 
called  thy  son."  But  the  father  had  refused  to 
hear,  and  the  letter  was  returned  without  an 
answer. 

And  yet,  he  told  me,  he  saw  that  father 
whirled  by  him  in  the  splendid  chariot  or  riding 
along  upon  a  magnificent  horse,  with  his  gayly 
dressed  groom  behind  him  ;  he  heard  of  him 
spending  thousands  upon  luxuries,  or  upon 
amusements,  or  sometimes  upon  vices.  As  he 
dwelt  upon  all  this  there  was  a  bitterness  in  his 
tone—a  fierce  indignation  mingling  with  his 
grief  and  his  despair  that  had  something  ver}^ 
painful  in  it. 

At  length  the  tale  came  to  its  close  in  what 
might  be  expected.  Step  by  step — or  rather  by 
waves  and  pulsations,  sometimes  tossed  up  and 
sometimes  cast  down,  but  left  lower  and  lower 
at  every  fall,  he  had  sunk  into  utter  destitution. 
When  I  met  him,  he  had  not  tasted  food  for 
four-and-twenty  hours  ;  the  next  day  was  his 
rent  day,  and  then  he  would  be  homeless  as 
well  as  penniless.  There  was  nothing  left  for 
him  but  a  lodging  on  the  steps  of  a  house  or 
of  a  church,  a  beggar's  pittance,  or  the  Thames. 
Bitter  and  terrible  was  the  telling  of  the  talc, 
and  it  ended  with  a  groan  which  spoke  anguish 
of  spirit  more  strongly  than  any  thing  I  ever 
heard  at  a  gallows  foot  or  in  prison  coll. 

My  task  was  to  come  ;  but  it  seemed  neither 
a  very  painful  nor  a  very  hopeless  one.  I  had 
to  console  and  to  offer  relief  I  did  the  first  as 
best  I  might.  Where  mistakes  and  misfortunes 
have  gone  together  it  is  the  worst  plan  in  the 
world  to  preach,  and  I  therefore  made  it  my  first 
business  to  see  if  I  could  not  stir  up  the  embers 
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of  the  undying  fire — hope,  in  the  bosom  of  the 
afflicted  man,  and  warm  him  into  exertion  and 
activity.  I  found  this  not  so  easy  as  I  had 
expected.  He  seemed  quite  crushed,  saying 
gloomily  that  there  was  no  return  for  him,  and 
quoting  the  line  of  Dante  on  the  fate  of  those 
who  pass  the  gates  of  Hell,  as  if  he  really  be- 
lieved that  he  had  entered  the  place  of  the  con- 
demned. 

I  did  not  give  up  the  task,  but  I  thought  it 
better  to  hold  out  something  more  substantial 
than  mere  philosophical  arguments  upon  the 
folly  of  despair.  I  assured  him  that  I  would  do 
the  best  I  could  to  serve  him ;  that  if  he  liked  I 
would  see  his  father  and  attempt  to  mediate  ; 
but  I  strongly  advised  him  to  go  to  his  father 
and  personally  entreat  forgiveness. 

**  Put  away  all  pride,  my  young  friend,"  I 
said,  "  submit  yourself  to  his  will,  and  even 
hear  his  reproaches  without  reply.  The  sight 
of  a  son's  face  must  have  an  effect  upon  a 
father's  heart  if  it  be  not  of  stone." 

He  shook  his  head,  gloomily  murmuring,  "it 
might  be  dangerous — it  might  be  dangerous  !" 

1  did  not  clearly  understand  what  he  meant ; 
but  I  still  pressed  him  to  what  I  believed  to  be 
the  right  course,  and  starting  up  as  if  to  go,  he 
said,  "  I  will  write  to  him  first  and  ask  permis- 
sion to  wait  upon  him — oh,  he  is  a  very  punc- 
tilious gentleman,  and  may  not  find  it  convenient 
to  receive  his  own  begotten  beggar.  No  one 
was  ever  admitted  to  his  presence  without  an 
appointment.  His  dearest  friends  never  ven- 
tured to  take  him  unaware." 

There  was  an  angry  sarcasm  in  his  tone  that 
I  did  not  like,  and  though  I  would  not  give  up 
my  good  offices,  yet  there  might  be  something 
reproving  in  my  manner  when  I  replied,  "  You 
know  your  father  best  ;  but  depend  upon  it  the 
least  sign  of  unsubdued  pride  on  your  part,  will 
harden  his  heart  against  you." 

He  grasped  my  hand  tight  in  his,  and  an- 
swered in  a  low,  earnest  tone,  "  Don't  mistake 
me.  There  shall  be  no  pride.  I  have  drunk 
the  cup  of  degradation  to  the  dregs.  I  have 
acknowledged  to  him  my  faults,  my  follies,  and 
my  vices.  My  next  letter  shall  be  merely  a 
humble  request  that  he  will  see  me  once  again. 
I  will  disguise  my  hand  that  he  may  open  the 
letter,  and  I  will  try  to  move  him  by  the  most 
abject  entreaty." 

"  Stay,  stay,"  I  cried,  as  he  turned  toward 
the  door;  "you  forget  you  must  have  some 
temporary  assistance  till  we  see  how  this  plan 
answers." 

"  I  know  how  it  will  answer,"  he  said,  in  a 
harsh,  grating  voice,  "  but  it  is  the  last  act,  and 
it  must  be  done." 

"No,  no;"  I  replied,  "there  may  be  many 
other  resources.  But  in  the  mean  time,  let  me 
supply  you  with  what  money  you  may  want  at 
present." 

He  started,  gazed  full  in  my  face  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two,  and  then  casting  down  hi.9  eyes 
remained  silent  for  some  time,  while  his  face 
worked  with  many  emotions.     Oh  that  I  could 


have  read  upon  his  countenance  what  was  going 
on  in  his  heart.  At  length  he  looked  up  say- 
ing in  a  mild,  sweet  tone,  but  with  a  very  strange 
expression  upon  his  handsome  countenance, 
"  You  are  very  kind — very  kind  indeed.  I  can 
net,  however,  be  a  dependent  upon  any  man's 
bounty.  If  you  will  let  me  have  two  guineas, 
I  will  take  them.  If  I  can  ever  repay  you  1 
will.  If  not,  you  have  done  an  act  of  charity. 
Two  guineas  will  be  enough." 

"  Take  more — take  more,"  I  said,  "  you  will 
be  able  to  repay  it  some  day.  That  I  will  an- 
swer for." 

"  Well,  make  it  another  guinea,"  he  answer- 
ed with  a  ghastly  smile.  "  That  is  one-and- 
twenty  days'  life  at  a  shilling  a  day." 

I  urged  him,  but  in  vain.  He  would  only 
take  three  guineas,  and  promising  that  I  should 
hear  the  result  of  his  letter  to  his  father,  he  left 
me  to  think  over  what  could  be  done  for  him 
if  that  plan  failed,  in  regard  to  which  I  had 
some  misgivings. 

THE    FOURTH    SIGHT. 

For  a  whole  week  I  heard  nothing  of  William 
Hardy  ;  but  whenever  an  interval  of  business 
gave  me  time  for  thought  in  regard  to  his  case, 
I  went  on  meditating  and  planning.  The  more 
I  revolved  the  circumstances  and  the  peculiar 
character  of  his  father,  which  I  had  easily  divin- 
ed, the  less  probability  I  saw  of  his  application 
succeeding.  I  almost  regretted  that  I  had  advised 
it.  Colonel  Hardy's  vice  was  intractable  pride. 
That  was  clear  enough.  Was  there  any  chance 
then  that  one  who  had  brought  disgrace  upon 
his  name,  who  had  set  his  authority  at  naught, 
should  obtain  any  compassion  in  misery  and 
distress.  Could  William  have  gone  to  him  in 
splendor  and  success  he  might  have  obtained 
pardon  for  sins  much  more  heinous  than  any  he 
had  committed.  I  doubt  not  in  the  least  if  he 
had  cut  a  friend's  throat,  or  insulted  a  benefac- 
tor, or  seduced  a  lady  of  high  rank.  Colonel 
Hardy  would  have  forgiven  it  all.  But  to  have 
his  name  on  the  police-sheet  as  a  common  gam- 
bler for  mere  bread  was  unpardonable. 

Such  was  the  conclusion  in  which  all  my 
meditations  ended.  My  plans  were  rather  more 
satisfactory  to  myself  at  least.  I  determined 
to  offer  the  young  man  a  seat  in  my  office  ;  to 
give  him  his  articles  ;  and  to  pay  him  a  salary. 
I  entertained  no  doubts  of  him — no  suspicions. 
His  were  not  fauUs  which  would  render  such 
confidence  dangerous,  and  I  only  waited  to  see 
him  to  make  the  ofler. 

I  had  settled  the  matter  in  my  own  mind  and 
dismissed  the  subject  from  my  thoughts,  when 
just  one  week  after  he  had  dined  with  me,  to 
the  very  day,  I  v/as  walking  quietly  to  my 
chambers,  thinking  of  other  affairs,  and  had 
taken  my  way  through  a  short  but  wide  street, 
principally  consisting  of  fashionable  lodging 
houses,  leading  from  a  great  square.  There 
was  but  one  shop  in  the  street;  that  of  a  wax- 
chandler  with  whom  I  dealt,  and  who  knew  me 
well:  a  man  of  the  name  of  Shepherd.  I  walk- 
ed along  on  the  same  side  of  tho  way  as  that  on 
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which  his  shop  stood,  and  had  met  nobody  till 
I  reached  it ;  but  just  as  I  was  coming  near,  I 
saw  a  servant  in  a  striped  morning  jacket  run 
across  from  a  house  opposite,  and  call  Shepherd 
to  the  door.  They  were  talking  eagerly,  and 
apparently  anxiously  ;  but  I  was  passing  on 
when  Shepherd  called  me  by  name,  saying,  "  I 
beg  pardon,  sir ;  but  I  am  afraid  something 
serious  has  happened  over  there.  This  man, 
William,  sir,  tells  me  he  has  heard  two  pistol 
shots  in  his  master's  drawing-room,  where  he 
was  at  breakfast,  and  he  and  the  people  of  the 
house  are  afraid  to  go  in,  for  the  gentleman  is 
very  stern  and  severe,  and  never  sutlers  any  one 
to  come  unless  he  rings  the  bell." 

"  Nonsense,"  I  said,  "  people  do  not  fire  pis- 
tols in  their  drawing-rooms  without  cause  which 
should  be  inquired  into,  and  if  they  do  they 
."should  be  taken  care  of.  Who  is  your  master, 
my  man  1" 

**  My  master  is  Colonel  Hardy,  sir,"  he  an- 
swered with  a  very  anxious  look ;  and  his  words 
seemed  to  send  all  the  blood  in  my  body  to  my 
heart  in  a  moment. 

*' Was  any  one  with  himl"  I  asked  in  a 
shaking  voice  ;  "  was  your  young  master  with 
himr' 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  servant,  "the  house- 
maid says  he  walked  past  her  when  she  was 
cleaning  the  steps,  and  up-stairs  straight,  about 
half  an  hour  ago." 

I  walked  across  the  street  at  once,  followed 
by  the  servant  and  the  wax-chandler,  and  ran 
up  the  stairs  without  ceremony.  "  Which  is 
the  rooml"  I  cried:  but  before  the  man  could 
speak,  the  question  was  answered  by  my  sight. 
There  were  two  doors  on  the  first  floor ;  one 
apparently  leading  to  a  bedroom  at  the  back, 
and  one  to  a  front  room  facing  the  street.  From 
underneath  the  latter,  as  I  put  my  foot  upon 
the  top  step,  I  saw  oozing  a  small  dark  red 
stream  of  blood.  I  instantly  tried  the  door,  but 
it  was  locked,  and  I  called  loudly  for  admission. 

There  was  no  answer. 

"  Colonel  Hardy  !  William!"  I  exclaimed, 
"let  me  in!" 

All  was  silent. 

Shepherd,  who  was  a  stout  man  and  a  famous 
pugilist,  stepped  forward,  turned  the  handle  of 
the  door  and  put  his  shoulder  again.st  it.  It 
gave  way  suddenly  ;  but  then  caught  against 
something.  The  violence  of  the  first  pus'h, 
however,  had  forced  it  open  sufficiently  for  a 
man  to  pass.  Shepherd  went  in  first  with  an 
exclamation  of  horror,  and  I  followed  him 
closely. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  sight.  There  before 
me  stretched  upon  the  hearth-rug,  lay  the  stern 
father  with  his  right  arm  bent  underneath  him, 
and  the  left  stretched  out  as  if  it  had  been 
grasping  at  something — the  bell  perhaps.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  brocade  silk  dressing-gown, 
with  slippers  on  his  feet,  and  his  coffee-cup 
stood  half  full  upon  the  table  near.  His  face 
was  somewhat  distorted  but  not  disfigured  ;  but 
it  was  the  face  of  a  dead  man,  and  the  blood 


that  stained  the  rug  and  spattered  his  dressing- 
gown  told  the  manner  of  his  death,  though  the 
wound  being  in  the  side  of  his  head,  and  rather 
toward  the  back,  was  not  at  first  apparent.  He 
was  deadly  pale,  of  course  :  the  flush  of  passion, 
if  it  had  been  there,  was  gone  ;  but  the  brow 
was  still  knitted  in  one  of  the  fiercest  frowns  I 
ever  saw. 

Not  far  from  him  lay  on  the  carpet  a  dis- 
charged pistol ;  but  I  stopped  not  to  look  at  it, 
for  after  having  given  one  glance  at  the  first 
object  which  struck  me,  I  turned  to  another 
still  more  horrible. 

That  which  had  prevented  the  full  opening 
of  the  door  was  the  body  of  William  Hardy, 
and  it  was  his  blood  which  had  trickled  under- 
neath, lie  had  fallen  partly  against  the  door, 
and  lay  on  his  side  with  his  head  toward  the 
windows.  Oh,  what  a  frightful  sight  that  head 
presented  I  The  temple  was  blacked  ;  the  beau- 
tiful curling  hair  was  singed,  and  dabbled  with 
the  spouting  blood,  and  the  ball  passing  right 
through  from  side  to  side  had  spattered  the 
brains  against  the  wall ;  and  yet  his  face  was 
perfectly  calm.  Agony,  anguish,  despair — there 
was  no  trace  of  either.  It  looked  far  more  like 
his  countenance  as  a  boy  than  I  had  ever  seen 
it  between  my  first  and  last  sight  of  him.  A 
pistol  was  grasped  firmly  in  his  right  hand — so 
firmly  indeed,  that  we  had  difficulty  in  removing 
it ;  and  hanging  to  the  guard  of  the  trigger  was 
still  the  shop  ticket  bearing  the  words,  "  Second- 
hand.    Egg's  best  make.     Only  £2  IO5." 

Good  Heaven,  how  he  had  applied  the  money 
that  I  gave  him  ! 

There  he  lay,  that  bright,  warm-hearted,  en- 
ergetic, willful  boy — a  parricide — a  suicide  I 
Was  it  altogether  by  his  own  fault  he  had  be- 
come that  thing "?  No,  no  !  sin  breeds  sin,  and 
crime  begets  crime  ;  and  every  guilty  human 
being  has  to  answer  not  only  for  his  own  of- 
fenses, but  for  a  share  of  all  those  to  which  his 
oflenses  lead,  or  tempt,  or  drive  another.  No 
one  ever  accurately  knew  what  had  passed  in 
that  dreadful  chamber  before  we  entered  it. 
The  housemaid  had  heard  high  words ;  and 
after  they  had  gone  on  some  time  two  pistol 
shots,  with  the  interval  of  but  a  few  seconds 
between  them.  And  that  was  all.  I  trust  that 
the  poor  lad  was  mad  ;  but  that  was  my  last 
sight  of  William  Hardy. 


MR.  COTTLE  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 

A  YOUNG  man  in  drab  coat  and  broad-brim- 
med hat  is  leaning  over  the  counter  in  the 
shop  of  Mr.  Joseph  Cottle,  the  young  Bristol 
bookseller,  in  earnest  discourse  with  the  pro- 
prietor. The  subject  of  conversation  is  the 
problem — ever  old,  yet  always  new — of  the  reor- 
ganization and  reconstruction  of  society.  This 
great  problem,  says  Mr.  Lovell,  the  young  gen- 
tleman in  the  drab  coat,  is  now  upon  the  point 
of  solution.  A  perfect  social  state  is  about  to 
be  constituted,  which  shall  be  free  from  all  the 
evils  and  turmoils  which  have  always  agitated 
the  world — never  so  much  so  as  at  the  present 
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day  ;  for  it  is  in  the  year  of  grace  1794,  and  the 
terrific  experiment  of  the  French  revoUition  is 
working  itself  out. 

Mr.  Lovell  is  not  the  author  of  the  scheme  he 
is  so  zealously  expounding.  That  honor  belongs 
to  two  young  friends  of  his,  both  University 
inen — Mr.  Coleridge,  of  Cambridge,  and  Mr. 
Southey,  of  Oxford.  The  latter  of  these  is  Mr. 
Lovell's  most  intimate  friend,  and  indeed  is 
affianced  to  Edith  Fricker,  his  wife's  sister. 
But  this  is  a  great  secret  for  the  present,  as  Mr. 
Southey  has  aristocratic  friends  who  would  not 
be  well  pleased  to  learn  that  he  was  about  to 
marry  a  milliner  of  Bath.  The  honor  of  pro- 
pounding the  scheme  belongs  mainly  to  Mr. 
Coleridge,  who  is  a  famous  Greek  scholar,  and 
has  invented  a  couple  of  names  which  accurate- 
ly describe  it.  He  calls  it  Pantisocr.icy,  sig- 
nifying the  "equal  government  of  all,"  or  As- 
PHETisM,  implying  the  "  generalization  of  all 
individual  property." 

The  outlines  of  the  scheme  are  these  :  A  chosen 
band  are  to  form  a  social  colony  on  the  banks 
of  the  Susquehanna,  in  America.  None  are  to 
be  admitted  except  persons  of  tried,  and  incor- 
ruptible character.  Selfishness  is  to  be  utterly 
proscribed  ;  all  property  is  to  be  absolutely  in 
common ;  government  is  to  be  conducted  not  by 
formal  laws,  but  by  excluding  all  deteriorating 
passions  ;  and  human  nature  is  to  have  a  fair 
chance  of  developing  its  inherent  perfectibility. 

Mr.  Coleridge,  so  says  Mr.  Lovell,  notwith- 
standing his  wonderful  genius — (for  he  is  the 
first  poet  of  his  age  ;  and  Mr.  Southey,  by  the 
way,  is  hardly  his  inferior) — is  no  mere  clois- 
tered projector,  but  a  cool  and  careful  reasoner. 
He  has  gone  into  the  most  minute  calculations, 
and  is  fully  satisfied  that  in  this  new  country 
the  labor  of  two  hours  each  day  will  be  amply 
sufficient  to  supply  all  the  necessities  of  life. 
But  as  the  adventurers  are  to  be  all  young  and 
vigorous,  they  will  probably  choose  to  devote 
some  additional  labor  to  extending  and  improv- 
ing their  domain.  They  will  hew  down  the 
stately  forests  ;  the  loppings  and  trimmings  of 
the  trees  will  supply  fuel  for  their  cheerful  win- 
ter fire,  and  the  trunks  cut  up  into  planks  will 
afford  materials  for  their  outbuildings,  reserving 
the  finest  for  constructing  their  own  picturesque 
habitations.  All  this  will  cost  barely  the  labor 
of  cutting  and  hewing.  Making  all  due  allow- 
ance for  these  voluntary  labors,  there  will  be 
ample  leisure  for  each  individual  to  employ  as 
he  may  choose  in  reading,  study,  and  conversa- 
tion ;  or  even  in  writing  books,  if  any  one  has 
a  gift  that  way. 

In  these  calculations  Coleridge  and  his  friend 
Southey  have  been  greatly  aided  by  a  young  man 
who  has  resided  some  years  in  America,  and 
has  now  returned  to  England  for  the  purpose 
of  selling  land  upon  the  banks  of  this  very  Sus- 
quehanna. He  spends  almost  every  evenino-  in 
their  company — for  the  sake  of  benefiting  by 
their  conversation,  he  says — and  in  return  he 
gives  them  a  deal  of  valuable  information.  Six 
hundred  dollars,  he  assures  them,  is  all  that  will 


be  requisite  to  purchase  a  thousand  acres  of  land, 
and  to  build  houses  thereupon.  Twelve  men 
can  easily  clear  three  hundred  acres  in  four  or 
five  months.  The  Susquehanna  country  he  re- 
commends on  many  aceounts — (how  lucky  it  is 
th'at  the  lands  he  has  to  sell  are  located  just 
there) — such  as  its  wonderful  beauty,  and  its 
perfect  security  from  any  incursions  of  hostile 
Indians.  He  has  heard  of  bisons,  but  has  never 
seen  one  himself;  at  all  events  he,  can  assure 
them  that  they  are  not  dangerous.  One  annoy- 
ance he  can  not  in  conscience  deny  to  exist  in 
this  favored  land.  That  is  the  musquitoes  ;  but, 
after  all,  they  are  less  troublesome  than  the  gnats 
in  England ;  and  when  a  person  gets  used  to 
them,  why,  he  will  not  mind  them  at  all.  "'  And 
as  for  literary  characters,"  continues  the  ingen- 
uous young  man,  "  they  make  lots  of  money 
there." 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Cottle's  inquiries,  Mr.  Lovell 
informs  him  that  it  has  been  determined  that 
the  young  adventurers  shall  charter  a  ship  at 
Bristol  in  the  ensuing  spring,  for  it  is  far  in  au- 
tumn, and  set  sail.  It  is  true  that  just  now  they 
are  rather  short  of  funds  to  carry  out  the  scheme ; 
but  there  are  yet  some  months  before  the  time 
set  for  departure,  and  he  shall  introduce  the  two 
great  pioneers  to  all  his  friends  in  Bristol,  where 
they  are  to  arrive  in  a  few  days. 

By  great  good  fortune,  he  happens  to  have 
in  his  pocket  some  manuscript  copies  of  the 
poems  of  his  friends,  which  he  would  like  to 
read  to  Mr.  Cottle.  The  bookseller  would  be 
happy  to  hear  them,  for  he  has  a  taste  for  liter- 
ature ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  has  just  then  in 
press  a  small  volume  of  poems  of  his  own  com- 
position. This  volume  is  neither  of  his  two  stu- 
pendous epics  of  "Alfred,"  and  the  "Fall  of 
Cambria,"  in  twenty- four  books  each,  which  be- 
long to  a  much  later  period,  but  a  small  collec- 
tion of  miscellaneous  poems,  chiefly  descriptive. 

Not  very  long  after  this  conversation,  Mr. 
Southey  arrives  in  Bristol,  and  is  duly  intro- 
duced to  Mr.  Cottle.  A  most  fascinating  young 
man  is  this  Mr.  Robert  Southey.  Tall  and  dig- 
nified, with  a  prominent  aquiline  nose,  piercing 
eyes,  and  a  countenance  full  of  genius,  kindli- 
ness, and  intelligence,  possessing  great  suavity 
of  manners,  he  quite  answers  to  the  young 
bookseller's  idea  of  what  a  poet  should  be,  and 
is  most  cordially  received.  After  a  wliile,  it  is 
announced  that  on  the  following  day  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge himself  is  expected  in  Bristol.  When  he 
arrives,  Mr.  Cottle  is  delighted  with  him.  Such 
a  brow,  such  a  forehead,  was  never  before  worn 
by  man.  Mr.  Cottle  introduces  them  both  to 
his  friends,  and  they  speedily  become  quite  the 
rage  in  Bristol,  Mr.  Coleridge  especially,  who 
is  the  most  brilliant  converser  ever  listened  to. 

Mr.  Cottle,  who  knows  something  of  business, 
has  all  along  feared  that  the  pecuniary  resources 
of  his  young  friends  are  inadequate  to  allow 
them  to  charter  a  vessel  and  provide  the  outfit 
for  their  voyage.  He  is  in  the  course  of  a  couple 
of  months  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  receiv- 
ing a  note  from  Mr.  Coleridge,  asking  for  a  loan 
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of  live  pouiuls  to  onal)le  them  to  pay  for  their 
lodgings  in  Bristol ;  the  whole  bill  amounts  to 
eleven  pounds — decidedly  more  than  they  had 
anticipated.  He  is  too  liappy  to  make  the  re- 
quired loan  ;  and  finding  that  Mr.  Coleridge  is 
in  a  desponding  mood,  advises  him  to  publish  a 
volume  of  his  poems,  in  order  to  raise  funds. 
Mr.  Coleridge  has  thought  of  that,  and  has  al- 
:eady  olfercd  them  to  sundry  London  booksel- 
lers, who  will  not  even  look  at  "the  article," 
declaring  that  poetry  is  "quite  a  drug  in  the 
market."  One  does,  however,  condcccend  to 
look  at  the  manuscripts,  and  offers  him  six  guin- 
eas for  them — a  very  liberal  proposition,  when 
we  remember  for  how  much  "  Paradise  Lost"  was 
sold. 

"  \^'ell,  then,"  says  Mr.  Cottle,  "  I  will  give 
you  twenty  guineas." 

Mr.  Coleridge's  countenance  grows  radiant 
at  once. 

"  Nay,"  adds  Mr.  Cottle,  "  I  will  give  you 
thirty  guineas,  and  will  pay  you  the  money  as 
your  occasions  require,  without  waiting  for  the 
completion  of  the  work." 

A  most  liberal  publisher  is  Mr.  Cottle,  as  is  still 
further  evinced  by  his  making  a  similar  offer  to 
Mr.  Southey,  who  accepts  it  with  the  greatest 
pleasure.  Nor  does  his  liberality  stop  here.  Mr. 
Southey  has  read  to  him  portions  of  his  com- 
pleted poem,  "Joan  of  Arc,"  for  which  he  is 
now  soliciting  subscriptions.  He  offers  to  pub- 
lish it  in  quarto,  giving  the  author  fifty  guineas, 
and  fifty  copies  of  the  work  for  his  subscribers. 
This  offer  is  accepted,  and  Robert  Southey's 
destiny  is  fixed.     He  is  to  be  a  man  of  letters. 

Meanwhile  the  two  young  poets  have  re- 
course to  sundry  expedients  to  recruit  their 
finances.  They  project  a  series  of  public  lec- 
tures. Southey  chooses  historical  themes  ;  Cole- 
ridge expatiates  on  moral  and  political  subjects  : 
such  as  the  Slave  Trade,  the  Hair-Powder  Tax, 
the  French  and  English  Revolutions,  the  Liberty 
of  the  Press  ;  draws  parallels  between  Charles 
f.  and  Louis  XVL,  Cromwell  and  Robespierre, 
Mazapine  and  Pitt,  and  sundry  other  historical 
characters.  He  also  proposes  to  deliver  a  course 
of  theological  lectures.  Upon  one  occasion  he 
volunteers  to  take  the  place  of  his  friend  South- 
ey, and  deliver  one  of  the  lectures  of  his  histor- 
ical course  ;  but  unfortunately  fails  to  make  his 
appearance  at  the  appointed  time. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  brilliant 
young  man  is  so  little  to  be  depended  uj)on,  as 
Mr.  Cottle  finds  to  his  cost ;  for  the  volume  of 
poems,  which  has  been  ]ydid  for,  does  not  make 
its  api)earanre  for  two  whole  years.  On  Satur- 
day he  promises  that  the  printer  shall  have  copy 
in  profusion  by  Monday  morning — a  whole  print- 
ed sheet  a  day,  if  he  wants  it.  No  copy  makes 
its  appearance,  but  a  letter  in.stcad,  asking  the 
bookseli(  r  to  send  four  pipes,  as  the  poet  has 
"an  impulse  to  fumigate;"  and hy  the  succeed- 
ing morning  copy  shall  be  forthcoming,  which, 
however,  does  iiot  arrive.  So  many  excuses  he 
has,  too  :  now  he.  is  unwell  ;  now  he  nuist  go 
marketing — will  Mr.  (,'olile  take  tea  v/ith  him 


this  evening"! — now  he  will  come  to  Mr.  Cottle's 
to  tea,  and  after  tea  he  will  write;  the  publisher 
may  lock  him  up  in  a  chamber  if  he  will,  and 
not  let  him  out  till  a  due  quantity  of  copy  is 
produced  ;   and  so  on,  and  so  on. 

Things  have  gone  on  thus  for  eighteen  months 
or  so,  when  it  is  announced  that  the  young  poet 
is  about  to  be  married  to  Sarah  Fricker,  the  sis- 
ter of  his  friend  Southey's  affiancee.  This  in- 
telligence excites  some  surprise,  for  the  poet  is 
supposed  to  be  deeply  enamored  with  a  certain 
Mary  Evans ;  and  it  is  not  many  months  ago 
that,  in  a  fit  of  despair  at  his  unprosperous  suit 
to  her,  added  to  pecuniary  embarrassments,  he 
had  suddenly  left  the  University,  and  enlisted 
as  a  private  soldier,  under  the  name  of  Silas 
Tomkyn  Comberbatch.  From  this  uncongenial 
position  he  has  been  released  just  in  time  to 
form  this  famous  scheme  of  Pantisocracy.  Mr. 
Cottle  is  a  true  friend  in  this  emergency,  and 
promises  to  pay  him  a  guinea  and  a  half  for 
every  hundred  lines  of  poetry  he  will  furnish — 
after  the  completion  of  the  volume  so  long 
promised.  On  the  strength  of  this  promise,  the 
rite  is  performed,  and  the  new-married  pair  take 
up  their  abode  in  a  cottage  which  the  groom  has 
hired.  Mr.  Coleridge  has  not  thought  of  the  re- 
quisite furnishing  of  his  home  ;  and  two  days 
after  taking  possession  of  it,  writes  to  the  ever- 
prompt  Cottle  to  send  him  dovv^n  the  following 
list  of  household  plenishing  : 

"  A  riddle  slice  ;  a  candle-box  ;  two  ventila- 
tors ;  two  glasses  for  the  wash-hand  stand ; 
one  tin  dust  pan  ;  one  small  tin  tea-kettle  ;  one 
pair  of  candlesticks  ;  one  carpet  brush ;  one 
flour  dredge ;  three  tin  extinguishers  ;  tw^o 
mats  ;  a  pair  of  slippers  ;  a  cheese-toaster ;  two 
large  tin  spoons ;  a  Bible  ;  a  keg  of  porter  ; 
coffee  ;  raisins  ;  currents  ;  catsup  ;  nutmegs  ; 
allspice  ;  cinnamon  ;  rice  ;   ginger  ;   and  mace. '' 

Meet  place  for  a  poet  was  this  cottage  home, 
as  Coleridge  has  pictu.'cd  it  in  two  of  his  most 
exquisite  poems.  Who  does  not  know  that  coi 
overgrown  with  white-flowered  jasmine  L^d 
broad-leaved  myrtle,  the  simple  lute  placed 
lengthways  in  the  casement ;  the  tall  rose  peep- 
ing into  the  casement  window,  the  faint  murmur 
of  the  sea,  audible  in  the  distance  1  ^ho  has 
not  climbed  from  the  low  dell  up  the  /)are  bleak 
mountain,  and  watched  the  gray  clouds,  the 
river,  the  Channel,  flecked  w  ith  white  sails,  and 
all  the  beauty  which  the  inland  view  affords  1 
Whose  heart  has  not  been  soothed  and  tran- 
quillized, at  the  picture  of  the  "pensive  Sara" 
with  her  soft  cheek  reclined  upon  the  poet's 
arm  ;  while  her  mild  eye  darted  re})roof  upon 
his  impetuous  imaginings'?  And  what  young 
manly  heart  has  not  echoed  the  thanksgiving 
for  the  mercy  which  vouchsafed  him  the  pos- 
session of  peace  and  that  cot,  and  the  heart- 
hou'^i'^i'  nn<id? 

Alas,  that  romance  should  be  such  unsubstan- 
tial food.  Alas  that  this  rosy  morning  of  con- 
nubial 1<>V(>  .should  be  so  soon  overclouded  ;  that 
mother  and  children  should  so  soon  be  forsakci , 
by  the  husband  and  father- 
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Coleridge  soon  grew  weary  of  his  pretty  cot. 
It  was  too  far  from  the  provincial  town  ;  friends 
were  too  distant,  tattling  neighbors  too  near ; 
and  perhaps  certain  festive  scenes  which  he 
had  learned  to  love  were  too  inaccessible.  So 
back  to  Bristol  he  goes,  and  the  rose-embowered 
cottage  knows  him  no  more  forever. 

It  is  very  true  that  man  lives  not  by  bread 
alone  ;  still  it  is  no  less  true  that  without  bread 
he  can  not  live  at  all.  Such  schemes  of  intel- 
lectual activity  did  Coleridge  then,  as  ever  after, 
form !  It  was  in  these  days  that  he  once  showed 
to  his  friend  Cottle  that  leaf  from  his  pocket 
book  upon  which  he  had  written  down  a  list  of 
the  works  he  had  then  determined  to  write. 
Eighteen  of  them  in  all,  a  number  to  be  in  quar- 
to ;  and  first  and  foremost  the  great  work;  not 
that  "  Great  Work"  which  for  a  score  of  years 
he  was  so  fond  of  promising  his  friends  and 
disciples — nor  yet  that  other  "  Great  Work" 
of  "  Imitations,"  of  which  he  elsewhere  speaks 
— but  a  work  on  the  darling  scheme  of  "  Pant- 
isocracy."  Eighteen  works  at  once!  Yet  no 
one  who  listened  to  his  inspired  conversation, 
could  doubt  that  that  wonderful  mind  was  amply 
furnish^  with  materials  for  them  all.  At  any 
evening,  over  a  steaming  pot  of"  egg-hot"  w^ith 
pipes  of  "  Oroonoko,"  he  would  talk  half  a  vol- 
ume. 

Yet  conversation,  though  as  wonderful  as  that 
of  Coleridge,  will  not  furnish  the  arms  with 
which  the  battle  of  life  is  to  be  waged.  Of  the 
eighteen  works  not  one  gets  to  the  pen's  point, 
to  say  nothing  of  type  and  press.  The  poetry 
at  one  and  a  half  guinea  the  hundred  lines, 
is  not  forthcoming.  But  something  must  be 
done.  Coleridge  projects  a  monthly  publication 
to  be  called  the  Watchman,  embracing  the 
characteristics  of  a  Register,  Review,  and 
Newspaper  ;  and  he  sets  ofTto  canvass  for  sub- 
scribers ;  combining  with  the  character  of  agent 
that  of  preacher.  He  is  al  that  time  an  un- 
doubting  Socinian  ;  and  the  holders  of  that 
faith  wish  to  see  him  an  occupant  of  their 
pulpit,  for  preachers  of  their  doctrines  are  quite 
too  few,  owing,  as  we  are  told — we  hope  with 
a  spice  of  exaggeration — to  the  fact  that  the 
greater  number  of  the  young  men  who  com- 
mence the  study  of  that  form  of  doctrine,  turn 
out  infidels  in  the  course  of  their  studies. 
Coleridge  canvasses  and  preaches,  with  rather 
iudifierent  success  in  both  departments  of  exer- 
tion. The  Watchman  makes  its  appearance, 
but  breaks  down  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  num- 
ber. It  does  not  pay  expenses  ;  and  Mr.  Cottle 
pockets  the  loss,  without  a  murmur. 

The  glorious  scheme  of  Pantisocracy  does  not 
in  the  meanwhile  succeed  well.  The  projectors 
of  the  new  golden  age  have  bickerings.  Cole- 
ridge and  Lovell  meet  without  speaking  like 
perfect  strangers.  Lovell  thinks  the  marriage 
of  his  friend  is  hardly  a  prudent  thing.  Cole- 
ridge is  outraged,  and  calls  him  a  villain.  Kind 
Mr.  Cottle  acts  the  part  of  peacemaker,  and 
eflccts  a  reconciliation  ;  and  in  good  time  too, 
for  in  a  few  da3's  after,  Lovell  is  attacked  by  a 


fever,  and  sets  forth  on  the  long  voyage  for  the 
Silent  Land.  Mr.  Southey  also  grows  cold  in 
the  faith  of  Pantisocracy,  and  informs  Coleridge 
that  he  has  abandoned  the  scheme  of  American 
Colonization,  and  shall  accompany  his  uncle  to 
Portugal.  Coleridge  is  wrathful,  charges  his 
associate  with  desertion,  and  they  part  in  anger. 
When  Southey  returns,  after  an  absence  of  a 
year,  he  makes  overtures  for  a  reconciliation. 
He  sends  to  Coleridge  a  slip  of  paper  upoji 
which  he  has  written  in  German,  a  line  from 
.Schiller  :  "  Fiesco,  Fiesco,  thou  leavest  a  void 
in  my  bosom,  which  the  whole  world,  thrice- 
told,  can  not  replace."  The  overture  is  accepted, 
and  a  reconciliation  takes  place,  much  to  the 
joy  of  their  friend  Cottle.  But  the  old  terms 
of  cordial  intimacy  appear  never  to  have  been 
fully  re-established  ;  and  each  goes  on  iu  his 
own  separate  path  of  life. 

Upon  the  morning  of  his  embarkation,  Southey 
was  privately  married  to  his  Edith.  The  cvcr- 
helpful  Cottle  furnished  the  means  for  paying 
the  wedding  fees  ana  purcnasing  the  wedding 
ring,  and  afterward  received  the  young  wife 
into  his  own  loving  household,  as  Soutliey  long 
after,  when  he  had  won  for  himself  a  name  and 
station,  gratefully  acknowledged.  And  the 
young  wife,  suspending  her  wedding  ring  from 
her  neck,  parts  at  the  church  door  from  her 
husband.  This  marriage  under  such  untoward 
circumstances  was  no  idle  freak  of  passion. 
Southey  knew  that  the  delicate  feelings  of  his 
beloved  would  shrink  from  receiving  support 
from  one  not  legally  her  husband  ;  and  besides 
he  was  assured  that  in  the  event  of  his  death 
while  abroad,  the  prejudices  of  his  kindred 
would  yield  to  the  anguish  of  affection,  and 
they  would  love  and  cherish  his  widow  on  ac- 
count of  the  dead  husband.  The  union  con- 
summated under  such  ill  auspices  proved  the 
joy  of  the  poet's  life.  For  more  than  forty 
years  Edith  proved  herself  a  true  helpmate, 
through  joy  and  through  sorrow. 

In  these  days  another  poet  is  added  to  the 
list  of  Mr.  Cottle's  friends.  He  is  a  tall,  quiet, 
self-composed  young  man  with  a  countenance 
indicative  of  calm  contemplation,  ratlier  than  of 
genius.  He  has  already  published  a  couple  of 
small  volumes  of  poetry  ;  and  is  now  meditat- 
ing another  volume  of  poems,  and  a  tragedy  of 
which  Coleridge  speaks  in  terms  of  enthusiastic 
admiration.  It  is  wonderful ;  there  are  touches 
of  humanity  in  it  which  he  finds  three  or  four 
times  in  Schiller,  often  in  Shakspeare,  but  not 
elsewhere.  He  has  moreover  written  twelve 
hundred  lines  of  blank  verse  superior  to  any 
thing  in  the  language  which  at  all  resembles  it. 
His  name  is  Wordsworth. 

Mr.  Cottle  desires  to  publish  tlie  "  Lyrical 
Ballads"  which  Wordsworth  has  nearly  ready 
for  the  press.  If,  his  verses  and  epics  notwith- 
standing, he  is  himself  destitute  of  the  true 
poetic  fire,  he  can  appreciate  poetry;  and  he 
wisely  thinks  it  will  be  no  small  credit  to  a 
provincial  bookseller  to  introduce  to  the  world 
three  such   poets  as   Coleridge,   Southey,   and 
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Wordsworth.  The  vohime  accordingly  appears  ; 
but  for  any  immediate  honor  which  the  author 
receives,  he  might  as  well  have  l)een  a  prophet. 
So  slow  is  their  sale  that  when,  a  few  years 
after,  the  publisher  upon  retiring  from  business 
disposes  of  his  copyrights,  that  of  the  Ballads 
is  reckoned  as  of  no  value.  Mr.  Cottle  there- 
upon requests  the  purchaser,  the  great  London 
publisher  I^ongnian,  to  give  it  to  him,  that  he 
may  present  it  to  the  author.  *'  You  are  quite 
welcome  to  it,"  replies  the  famous  bibliopole. 

The  name  of  Charles  Lamb  now  begins  to  be 
spoken  among  the  circle  of  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Cottle,  though  he  is  personally  known  only  to 
Coleridge  ;  for  Lamb  is  a  clerk  in  London,  and 
is  tied  to  his  daily  task  at  the  desk  of  the  India 
House.  He  had  been  a  schoolfellow  of  Cole- 
ridge, and  reverences  him  almost  to  idolatry. 
Slight  in  form,  awkward  in  demeanor,  and 
afflicted  with  an  impediment  in  his  speech, 
none  as  yet  recognize  in  him  one  of  the  most 
genial  spirits  and  delicate  humorists  of  the  time. 

Few  who  listened  to  the  quaint  conceits  and 
delicate  fancies  of  Lamb,  knew  that  he  was  en- 
dowed with  a  moral  heroism  which  enabled  him 
cheerfully  to  fulfill  the  sternest  duties  ever  im- 
posed upon  man  ;  that  he  was  daily  enacting  a 
part  in  one  of  the  deepest  tragedies  of  human 
life  ;  and  that  over  him  and  his  brooded  a  more 
unrelenting  fate  than  that  which  in  the  old 
Greek  drama  overhung  the  doomed  house  of 
Atreus.  He  was  now  just  entering  upon  man- 
hood, and  his  scanty  salary  as  a  junior  clerk 
was  the  chief  support  of  his  family.  His  father 
had  fallen  into  a  state  of  almost  utter  imbecility  ; 
his  mother  was  afflicted  with  a  disease  which 
deprived  her  of  the  use  of  her  limbs  ;  and  his 
sister,  ten  years  older  than  himself,  in  addition 
to  daily  attendance  and  nightly  watching  with 
their  mother,  endeavored  to  add  to  their  re- 
sources by  needlework.  There  was  a  hereditary 
taint  of  insanity  in  the  family,  which  had  not 
long  before  developed  itself  in  Charles  Lamb. 
To  Coleridge  he  writes,  at  this  time  :  "  I  know 
not  what  suffering  scenes  you  have  gone  through 
at  Bristol.  My  life  has  been  somewhat  diver- 
sified of  late.  The  six  weeks  that  finished  last 
year  and  began  this,  your  very  humble  servant 
passed  very  agreeably  in  a  mad-house.  I  am 
somewhat  rational  now,  and  don't  bite  any  one. 
But  mad  I  was.  It  may  convince  you  of  my 
regard  for  you  when  I  tell  you  that  my  head  ran 
on  you  in  my  madness  almost  as  much  as  on 
another  person,  who,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
was  the  more  immediate  cause  of  my  temporary 
phrensy."  A  recurrence  of  these  attacks  was 
reasonably  to  have  been  anticipated.  But  any 
tendency  to  mental  aberration  was  crushed  by 
the  weight  of  a  great  calamity  which  suddenly 
fell  upon  him,  and  by  the  pressure  of  the  duties 
which  it  involved. 

'J'hosc  who  in  after  years  win  their  way  to 
the  fricmlsliij)  of  Lamb  are  impressed  by  the 
anxious  and  yearning  love  which  exists  between 
him  and  his  sister.  They  are  all  the  world  to 
each  other.     But  it  is  fully  a  half  century  before 


any,  save  the  most  select  few,  know  the  nature 
of  the  mournful  tic  that  binds  them  together. 
It  was  only  when,  a  few  years  since,  the  death 
of  the  survivor  removed  the  obstacles  which 
tenderness  for  the  living  interposed,  that  the 
publication  of  Talfourd's  '*  Final  Memorials  of 
Lamb"  unvailed  the  mystery. 

Mary  Lamb,  one  of  the  gentlest  and  most 
loving  souls  that  ever  breathed,  had  more  than 
once  manifested  the  taint  of  insanity  latent  in 
her  family.     At  the  period  of  which  we  speak, 
in  one  of  these  paroxysms,  induced  by  incessant 
toil  and  watchfulness,  she  had  stabbed  her  own 
mother  to  the  heart,  and  inflicted  a  wound  upon 
her  father.     Lamb  writes  to  Coleridge  ;   "  My 
poor,  dear,  dearest  sister  has  been  the  death  of 
her  own  mother.     I   was  at   hand   only  time 
enough  to  snatch  the  knife  out  of  her  grasp. 
She  is  at  present  in  a  mad-house,  from  whence 
I  fear  she  must  be  removed  to  a  hospital.    I  am 
very  composed  and  calm,  and  able  to  do  the 
best  that  remains  to  do.    Write  me  as  religious 
a  letter  as  possible,  but  no  mention  of  what  is 
gone  and  done  w  ith.     With  me  '  the  former 
things  are  past  away,'  and  I  have  something 
more  to  do  than  to  feel.     You  look  after  your 
own  family.     I  have  my  reason  and"  strength 
left  me  to  take  care  of  mine.     I  charge  you, 
don't  think  of  coming  to  see  me.     Write.     I 
will  not  see  you  if  you  come.     God  Almighty 
love  you  and  all  of  us."     And  again  :  '"  God  be 
praised,  wonderful  as  it  is  to  tell,  I  have  never 
once  been  otherwise  than  collected  and  calm, 
even  on  that  dreadful  day  ;  even  in  the  midst 
of  the  terrible  scene,  I  preserved  a  tranquillity 
which  bystanders  may  have  construed  into  in- 
difference— a  tranquillity  not  of  despair.     I  felt 
that  I  had  something  else  to  do  than  to  regret. 
I  closed  not  my  eyes  in  sleep  that  night,  but  lay 
without  terrors  and  without  despair.     I  have 
lost  no  sleep  since." 

Need  enough  was  there  that  Lamb  should 
possess  his  soul  in  calmness,  for  every  thing 
rested  upen  him.  So  deeply  had  his  father 
sunk  into  dotage  that  in  a  single  day  he  had 
wholly  forgotten  what  had  occurred,  and  while 
the  coroner's  inquest  was  sitting,  he  was  play- 
ing at  cribbage  in  the  next  room.  Lamb  stands 
alone  in  the  world  to  confront  this  terrible  fate, 
and  he  does  it  unflinchingly.  His  dead  are 
Ijuried  from  his  sight ;  his  sister  is  removed  to 
the  asylum,  where  she  soon  recovers  from  the 
paroxysm  of  insanity,  and  rightly  looks  upon 
what  has  occurred  as  a  calamity,  not  as  a  crime  ; 
but  for  her  own  and  her  father's  sake  she  must 
not  return  home  at  present.  From  his  scanty 
earnings  the  brother  makes  liberal  provision 
for  her  wants,  and  liimself  toils  at  his  desk  till 
far  into  the  night.  When  he  comes  home,  faint 
and  overwearied,  he  must  play  at  cribbage  with 
his  father.  "  If  you  won't  play  with  me,  you 
might  as  well  not  come  home  at  all,"  says  the 
poor  old  man. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  death  relieves 
the  father  from  his  weary  and  unprofitable  life, 
and   Lamb   resolves  to  bring  his  sister  to  his 
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home.  This  wish  meets  with  opposition.  It 
is  hinted  that  she  should  be  kept  in  perpetual 
confinement,  for  no  assurance  can  be  atforded 
against  the  retcirn  of  her  insanity.  But  Lamb 
persists,  and  by  entering  into  a  solemn  engage- 
ment to  take  her  for  life  under  his  charge,  suc- 
ceeds in  effecting  her  release.  And  so,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two,  with  an  income  of  barely  a 
hundred  pounds,  hardly  won  at  the  desk,  he 
binds  upon  himself  the  cross  of  daily  martyrdom, 
crushes  within  his  heart  the  germs  of  a  first 
love,  and  sets  out  upon  the  long  pilgrimage  of 
life,  a  man  foredoomed  to  lone  estate.  How 
nobly  and  unflinchingly  this  self-imposed  task 
was  fulfilled,  and  what  a  rich  return  of  love  was 
given  back  to  him,  the  Life  of  Lamb,  as  recorded 
by  his  loving  biographer,  may  inform  us.  For 
almost  half  a  century  this  unwearied  care  was 
continued  ;  and  as  the  fortunes  of  the  brother  im- 
proved, his  first  solicitude  was  to  make  provision 
that  in  the  event  of  her  surviving  him,  as  she 
did  for  many  years,  her  comfort  should  be  se- 
cured. To  the  lasting  honor  of  the  East  India 
Company,  in  whose  service  he  was,  be  it  re- 
corded, that  upon  his  death  the  pension  which 
according  to  their  rules  would  have  been  paid 
to  his  widow,  had  he  left  one,  was  continued  to 
his  sister. 

The  paroxysms  of  insanity  of  his  sister  re- 
turned through  life  with  increasing  frequency 
and  duration.  It  is  impossible  to  read  with  dry 
eyes,  in  his  published  letters,  the  touching  al- 
lusions to  her  illness,  and  the  fervent  prayers 
for  her  recovery,  when  we  know  that  these  ill- 
nesses were  returns  of  her  insanity.  The  re- 
currences of  these  paroxysms  were  forewarned 
by  certain  premonitory  symptoms,  which  grew 
to  be  too  well  known.  When  these  symptoms 
made  their  appearance,  the  sister  took  her  way, 
accompanied  by  her  brother,  to  the  mad-house, 
where  she  remained  till  the  madness  had  passed, 
when  she  again  returned  to  their  home.  More 
than  once  were  they  seen  together  on  their  way 
in  this  touching  pilgrimage. 

Coleridge  at  this  period  passed  some  time  in 
London,  and  Lamb's  chief  delight  was  in  his  con- 
versation ;  when  he  returns  to  the  country  the 
lonely  clerk  writes  to  him  the  most  touching 
expressions  of  love  and  homage  :  "  You  are 
the  only  correspondent,  and,  I  might  add,  the 
only  friend  I  have  in  the  world.  I  go  nowhere, 
and  have  no  acquaintance.  Slow  of  speech 
and  reserved  of  manners,  no  one  seeks  or  cares 
for  my  society,  and  I  am  left  alone.''  Poor 
Lamb  ! 

By-and-by  Coleridge  proposes  that  a  few 
poems  which  Lamb  ha.s  written  should  be 
printed  in  a  volume  with  his  own,  to  be  pub- 
lished by  the  kindly  Cottle.  This  is  acceded  to, 
and  Lamb  inscribes  his  portion  "with  all  a 
brother's  fondness  to  Mary  Ann  liamb,  tlie 
Author's  be.st  Friend  and  Sister." 

Let  us  now  overleap  a  score  of  years,  and 
look  again  upon  the  fair  brotherhood  of  poets. 
Southey  has  long  ago  taken  up  his  residence  in 
his  beautiful  home  at  Keswick,  where  ho  labors 


as  diligently  and  persistently  with  his  pen  as 
does  any  laborer  in  broad  England  with  spade 
or  hammer.  Yet  he  is  changed.  The  Robert 
Southey  of  the  olden  time,  the  man  of  high 
hopes  and  brilliant  aspirations,  is  dead.  The 
poetical  fire  has  burnt  itself  out.  The  verse 
which  he  will  yet  write  compares  sadly  with  the 
productions  of  his  youth  :  with  "  Joan  of  Arc" 
and  "  Madoc,"  with  the  wonderful  creation  of 
"  Thalaba"  and  the  gorgeous  Oriental  splendor 
of  the  "  Curse  of  Kehama."  Instead  of  these 
he  produces  the  feeble  "  Vision  of  Judgment," 
an  apotheosis  of  the  third  and  most  stupid  of 
the  Georges.  The  Pantisocrat  has  subsided 
into  the  strict  Conservative  and  rigid  Church- 
man. The  author  of  "Wat  Tyler"  has  grown 
into  a  firm  upholder  of  the  powers  that  be  ;  and, 
for  the  rest,  is  one  of  the  main  writers  for  the 
Ultra-Tory  Quarterly  Review. 

Wordsworth  has  calmly  and  conscientiously 
fathomed  his  own  powers  ;  and  from  his  still 
retreat  among  the  lakes  lias  sent  forth  to  the 
world  those  poems  Avhich,  falling  at  first  un- 
heeded, have  now,  like  the  winged  seed,  sprung 
up  into  so  glorious  a  harvest  of  renown.  The 
"  Excursion"  has  just  made  its  appearance. 
The  Edinburgh  Review  has  oracularly  pro- 
nounced that  it  will  never  do.  But  the  critic 
might  as  well  attempt  to  crush  the  Alps  by 
stamping  his  foot  upon  them,  as  to  crush  that 
poem  by  a  sneer.  Unmoved  alike  by  calumny 
or  neglect,  the  great  philosophical  poet  goes 
serenely  on  his  way,  confident  of  future  fame. 
He  asks  "  fit  audience  though  few"  for  his 
strains,  and  gains  far  more  than  he  asks. 

This  year,  1816,  marks  the  darkest  period  in 
the  life  of  Coleridge.  That  wonderful  genius 
which,  in  its  youth,  had  created  the  "Ancient 
Mariner"  and  "  Christabel,"  which  in  its  glori- 
ous prime  had  given  birth  to  the  solemn  "  Ode  to 
the  departing  Year,"  and  the  sublime  "  Hymn  in 
the  Vale  of  Chamouny  ;"  which  had  reproduced 
the  great  work  of  Schiller's  manhood  so  grandly 
that  we  know  not  which  most  to  admire,  the 
original  or  the  translation  ;  which  had  uttered  the 
serene  and  stately  wisdom  of  the  "  Friend ;" 
which  had  apparently  swept  the  circle  of  meta- 
physical inquiry,  and  flung  a  bridge  of  light  across 
the  abysses  of  "  fate,  freewill,  foreknowledge 
absolute  :"  that  genius  which  had  done  all  this, 
and  which  had  shown  itself  adequate  to  achieve- 
ments far  higher  than  any  or  all  of  thc^o,  was 
now  suflTering  under  disastrous  eclipse.  This 
year  is  the  crisis  and  culminating  point  of 
Coleridge's  o}>iuin-eating. 

Biography  has  few  pages  ko  mournful  as  thos« 
which  relate  this  passage  in  the  life  of  Cole- 
ridge. Cottle,  who  has  for  years  lost  sight  of 
his  early  friend,  learned  a  couple  of  years  ago 
that  he  would  soon  make  his  appearance  at 
Ijristol  as  an  itinerant  lecturer.  When  he  comes, 
the  fearful  state  to  which  he  is  reduced  becomes 
apparent.  Most  earnestly  docs  Cottle  remon- 
strate with  him,  urging  him  to  abandon  the 
pernicious  habit,  and  to  return  to  that  fauiily 
whom  for  years  ho  has  utterly  abandoned. 
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What  a  depth  of  tragedy  lies  in  Coleridge's 
letters  on  this  subject.  "For  ten  years,"  he 
says,  '*  the  anguish  of  my  spirit  has  been  in- 
describable, the  sense  of  my  danger  staring,  but 
the  consciousness  of  my  guilt  worse.  I  have 
prayed  with  drops  of  agony  on  my  brow,  trem- 
bling not  only  before  the  justice  of  my  God,  but 
o\on  before  the  mercy  of  my  Redeemer."  Try 
to  abstain  from  the  use  of  the  drug  !  He  has 
tried,  till  life  itself  has  seemed  to  him  at  peril. 
Could  he  but  obtain  a  paltry  sum  of  money  to 
maintain  him  in  a  private  mad-house  how  gladly 
would  he  add  external  restraint  to  his  shattered 
will,  and  then  there  might  be  hope.  For  his 
disorder  is  madness,  a  derangement  not  of  the 
intellect  but  of  the  will.  You  bid  me  rouse 
myself,  he  says;  "Go  bid  a  man  paralytic  in 
both  arms  to  rub  them  briskly  together,  and  that 
will  cure  him.  'Alas  !'  he  would  reply,  'that 
I  can  not  move  my  arms  is  my  complaint  and 
ray  misery.'  May  God  bless  you,  and  your 
unfortunate  and  most  miserable  S.  T.  Coleridge." 
Again  :  "  You  have  no  conception  of  the  dread- 
ful hell  of  my  mind,  and  conscience,  and  body. 
You  bid  me  to  pray.  Oh,  I  do  pray  to  be  able 
to  pray."  ....''  I  have  resolved  to  place  myself 
in  any  situation  in  which  I  can  remain  for  a 
•month  or  two,  as  a  child,  wholly  in  the  power 
of  others;  but  alas,  I  have  no  money;"  and 
then  follow  entreaties  that  this  old  schoolfellow 
and  that  other  "  affectionate  friend  to  worthless 
me,"  would  consult  together  on  his  behalf 
Does  not  this  exceed  in  tragic  pathos  the  spec- 
tacle of  Swift  in  his  old  age  of  madness  1  Swift 
was  mad,  but  unconscious  of  his  fate.  Cole- 
ridge was  a  conscious,  remorseful  madman, 
praying  for  the  restraint  of  an  asylum. 

Southey's  narrower  but  well-balanced  mind 
can  not  comprehend  this  state  of  Coleridge.  He 
is  not  a  proper  object  for  charitable  aid  ;  he  can 
work,  and  find  profitable  employment,  if  he  will 
"  I  work  and  by  my  daily  labor  win  bread  for 
myself  and  those  dependent  upon  me,  including 
even  the  wife  and  children  of  Coleridge,  who 
has  absolutely  forsaken  them.  He  promises, 
but  does  nothing.  New  friends  may  perhaps  aid 
him  with  money,  but  those  who  know  him  v/ell 
know  his  habits.  All  that  he  needs  is  to  leave 
off  opium,  and  do  his  duty."  Yes  !  All  that  a 
man  dying  of  consumption  needs,  is  to  breathe 
deeply  and  freely — all  that  a  lunatic  needs,  is  to 
act  sanely  !  It  is  useless  and  worse  than  useless, 
he  thinks,  to  supj)ly  Coleridge  with  money  to 
expend  himself  But  let  him  come  to  him  and 
his  own  family  at  Keswick.  "  Here  he  ought  to 
be.  He  knows  in  what  manner  he  ^v'c)uld  be 
received  :  by  his  children  with  joy  ;  by  his  wife 
not  with  tears,  if  she  can  control  them — cer- 
tainly not  with  reproaches ;  by  myself  only 
with  encouragement." 

In  this  sad  wreck  of  the  vital  power  of  the 
will,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  mov;;!  i:ature  of 
("oleridge  in  a  measure  participated.  While 
(hrovving  himself  on  the  charity  t>{  his  old 
friends,  professing,  and  doubtless  feeling,  the 
'eepest  anxiety  to  reform,  he  was  secretly  and 


by  stealth  procuring  the  drug,  whose  use  was 
both  consequence  and  cause  of  his  ruin.  What 
a  mournful  letter  is  that  to  a  friend  whom  he 
had  thus  deceived:  "Dear  sir — for  I  am  un- 
worthy to  call  any  good  man  friend — much  less 
you,  whose  hospitality  and  love  I  have  abused  ; 
accept,  however,  my  entreaties  for  your  forgive- 
ness and  for  your  prayers.  Conceive  a  poor 
miserable  wretch  who  for  many  years  has  been 
attempting  to  beat  off  pain  by  a  constant  recur- 
rence to  the  vice  that  reproduces  it.  Conceive 
a  spirit  in  hell,  employed  in  tracing  out  for 
others  the  road  to  that  heaven  from  which  his 
crimes  exclude  him.  In  short,  conceive  what- 
ever is  most  wretched,  helpless,  and  hopeless, 
and  you  will  form  as  tolerable  a  notion  of  my 
state  as  it  is  possible  for  any  good  man  to  have. 
.  ...  In  the  one  crime  of  Opium  what  crime 
have  I  not  made  myself  guilty  of.  Ingratitude 
to  my  Maker,  and  to  my  benefactors — injustice 
and  unnatural  cruelty  to  my  poor  children — self- 
contempt  for  my  repeated  promise-breach  ;  nay 
too  often,  actual  falsehood." 

Alas  that  the  great  philosopher  should  have 
occasion  to  write  as  a  mendicant  to. his  old 
friend ;  to  lay  bare  his  distress,  his  poverty. 
Can  Mr.  Cottle  advance  him  thirty  or  forty 
pounds  on  the  pledge  of  his  manuscripts'?  He 
has  already  enough  poems  to  make  an  additional 
volume  ;  besides,  what  few  or  none  have  ever 
seen,  a  series  of  Odes  on  the  I^ord's  Prayer; 
and  more  than  all,  he  has  the  materials  all  col- 
lected for  the  Great  Work,  "  Christianity  con- 
sidered as  Philosophy,  and  as  the  only  Philoso- 
phy."  He  has  all  the  materials  collected,  and 
in  no  small  part  reduced  to  form,  and  written 
out ;  but  how  can  he  complete  the  work  1  what 
can  he  do  when  he  is  so  poor,  when  he  must 
turn  momently  from  those  high  themes  to  scribble 
for  daily  bread — and  alas  that  it  should  be  so, 
for  daily  opium,  though  of  that  he  says  nothing. 
He  is  five  and  twenty  pounds  in  debt,  his  ex- 
penses are  fifty  shillings  a  week — and  he  never 
in  his  life  had  fifty  pounds  beforehand  ;  not 
even  when  young  De  Quincey  (afterward  to  be 
known  as  "  The  Opium  Eater,")  years  ago,  pre- 
sented him  with  three  hundred  pounds — all  was 
forestalled.  Can  his  old  friend  Cottle  assist 
him,  for  he  would  rather  die  than  be  subject  as 
a  slave  to  a  club  of  subscribers  to  his  poverty  1 

No  :  Mr.  Cottle  for  the  first  time  refuses  to 
advance  the  required  amount  of  money — he 
knows  where  that  poor  man's  money  must  go 
to,  who  uses  from  two  to  three  quarts  of  lauda- 
num weekly.  All  he  dares  do  is  to  send  him 
five  pounds.  Three  days  after  the  date  of  the 
last  letter,  and  before  the  answer  has  been  re- 
ceived, Coleridge  writes  still  more  piteously. 
He  has  exhausted  the  slender  resources  of  the 
friends  whose  hospitality  he  has  enjoyed.  Ho 
has  humbled  himself  to  ask  the  assistance  of 
four  or  five  of  his  old  associates  and  friends.  If 
he  succeeds,  he  will  try  to  earn  his  daily  bread 
by  receiving  or  waiting  on  day-])uj»ils  :  but  even 
for  this  he  can  not  wait  without  some  assist- 
ance to  meet  his  immediate  and  pressing  neces- 
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sities.  If  he  succeeds  in  obtaining  that,  he  will 
take  cheap  lodgings  somewhere,  and  will  receive 
or  wait  on  twenty  pupils,  partly  children  and 
partly  those  more  advanced  in  years.  The 
children  he  will  instruct  in  the  elements  of  the 
English,  Latin,  and  Greek  languages  ;  the  elder 
pupils  he  will  instruct  upon  a  systematic  plan 
of  general  knowledge.  So  many  hours  each 
day  and  evening  he  will  devote  to  his  pupils. 
To  these,  or  any  other  merely  mechanical  duties, 
he  is  sure  he  can  attend  with  the  strictest  regu- 
larity. But  composition  is  no  voluntary  busi- 
ness. The  fact  that  he  must  do  a  thing  robs 
him  of  the  power  to  do  it.  Had  he  only  pos- 
sessed a  competency  he  should  have  been  a 
voluminous  writer.  As  for  the  pupils,  he 
thinks  that  fifteen  pounds  a  year  from  each 
w^ould  not  be  more  than  he  might  venture  to 
ask.  Excluding  holidays  and  vacations,  this 
would  amount  to  little  more  than  a  paltry  shil- 
ling a  day.  "What  a  spectacle  for  gods  and 
men  !  The  mightiest,  the  most  gifted,  the  most 
richly  stored  intellect  of  the  time — scarcely 
equaled  in  any  or  all  time — looking  forward 
with  trembling  hope  to  a  lowly  lodging,  and 
the  duties  of  the  humblest  usher,  at  a  shilling  a 
day  for  each  pupil.  This  sad  letter  is  the  last 
that  Coleridge  ever  addressed  to  his  old  friend, 
Mr.  Cottle.     It  bears  date  March  10,  1815. 

How  the  next  year  past  we  know  not,  but  in 
the  spring  of  1816  Coleridge  made  his  state 
known  to  an  eminent  London  physician.  The 
physician  writes  to  a  brother  in  the  profession, 
Mr.  Gillman  of  Highgate,  that  a  very  learned, 
but  in  one  respect  very  unfortunate  gentleman 
has  made  a  singular  application  to  him.  He 
has  for  many  years  made  use  of  large  quantities 
of  opium  ;  he  has  for  some  time  endeavored  to 
break  off  the  habit,  but  his  friends  have  not 
sufficient  firmness  to  absolutely  prevent  him 
from  obtaining  the  drug.  He  wishes  to  put 
himself  under  the  control  of  some  medical  man 
who  will  firmly  refuse  to  allow  him  to  use  it. 
The  unfortunate  gentleman  is  possessed  of  a 
very  communicative  disposition,  and  his  society 
will  be  found  interesting  and  useful.  Will  Mr. 
Gillman  undertake  the  charge  1  Mr.  Gillman 
consents,  and  in  April,  1816,  Coleridge  becomes 
an  inmate  of  his  family,  a  dear  friend  and  honored 
guest  for  nineteen  years. 

Coleridge  was  now  but  four-and-forty ;  in 
the  very  prime  of  life.  Thanks  to  the  care  of 
his  new  friends,  the  fearful  habit  which  had 
acquired  such  power  over  him  was  overcome  ; 
and  the  world  might  still  hope  that  the  bright 
promise  hold  out  by  the  "logician,  metapliysi- 
cian,  bard,"  would  yet  be  fulfilled.  But  though 
the  weapon  had  been  withdrawn,  the  infixed 
barb  remained  behind.  Physical  agony,  in- 
capacity for  continuous  mental  exertion  or 
resolute  effort,  were  his  portion  daily  and 
nightly.  His  life's  work  was  done.  A  migbty 
work  it  was,  in  itself  considered,  for  he  has  stainj)- 
cd  his  own  impress  upon  the  thought  of  bis  ago  ; 
and  given  form  and  color  to  the  rising  literature 
of  his  own  country,  and  still  more  to  that  of 


ours.  But  what  he  has  accomplished  is  almost 
nothing  when  measured  by  the  capacities  which 
lay  within  him,  or  by  the  plans  of  his  early 
manhood,  in  the  "  bright  day  spring  of  his  fancy, 
with  hope  like  a  fiery  column  before  him — the 
dark  pillar  not  yet  turned."  The  seven  volumes 
of  his  Works,  which  have  been  first  brought  to- 
gether upon  our  side  of  the  Atlantic,  comprise 
the  direct  results  of  his  intellectual  life.  Fev/ 
and  scanty  are  those  which  were  produced  after 
the  close  of  his  forty-fifth  year.  The  "  Aids  to 
Reflection,"  a  short  tract  or  two,  a  few  brief 
and  tender  verses,  such  as  the  "  Lines  suggested 
by  the  Last  Words  of  Berengarius,"  the  "  Blos- 
soming of  the  Solitary  Date  Tree,"  "Work 
without  Hope,"  "  Love,  Hope,  and  Patience  in 
Education" — all  most  touching  as  exponents 
of  his  own  states  of  mind — are  the  sum  of  what 
the  world  has  to  show  ef  the  last  seventeen 
years  of  the  life  of  the  most  profound  genius  of 
his  age.  Of  the  last  ten  years  of  this  life,  not 
as  many  pages  exist.  These  four  lines,  intended 
as  an  "Inscription  for  a  Time-piece,"  are  pro- 
bably the  last  he  ever  wrote  : 

Now  ! — it  is  gone.     Our  brief  hours  travel  post, 
Eacli  with  its  thought  or  deed,  it.s  Why  or  IIow  :— 
But  know,  each  parting  hour  gives  up  a  ghost 
To  dwell  within  thee — an  eternal  Now  ! 

What  Coleridge  wrote  of  himself  long  years 
before  was  true  retrospectively  ;  but  an  added 
emphasis  of  truth  lay  therein  prophetically  en- 
folded : 

" past  youth,  and  manhood  come  in  vain  ; 

And  genius  given,  and  knowledge  won  in  vain, 
And  all  which  I  had  won  in  wood-walks  wild, 
And  all  which  patient  toil  had  reared — but  llowers 
Strewed  on  my  corse,  and  borne  upon  my  bier. 
In  the  same  coffin,  for  the  selfsame  grave." 

Yet  he  still  discoursed  of  that  "  Great  Work," 
which  was  to  be  the  crown  and  complement  of 
his  intellectual  life.  But  three  years  before  his 
death  he  penned  that  solemn  prayer,  closing 
with  the  petition  :  "If  the  purpose  and  aspira- 
tion of  my  heart  be  upright  before  Thee,  who 
alone  knowest  the  heart  of  man,  oh,  in  Thy 
mercy  vouchsafe  me  yet  iii  this  my  decay  of  life 
an  interval  of  ease  and  strength,  if  so — thy 
grace  disposing  and  assisting — I  may  make 
compensation  to  thy  church  for  the  unused 
talents  thou  hast  entrusted  to  me,  for  the 
neglected  opportunities  which  thy  loving  kind- 
ness had  provided.  Oh,  let  me  be  found  a 
laborer  in  thy  vineyard,  though  of  the  late  hour, 
when  the  Lord  and  Heir  of  the  vintage,  (>hrist 
Jesus,  calleth  for  his  servant."  His  friends 
and  admirers  still  hoped  that  the  (ircmt  Work 
would  be  put  forth — a  work  which  should  be  a 
possession  to  mankind  forevermorc.  But  of  it 
no  trace  or  fragment  exists.  Yet  the  al)solute 
powers  of  Colori(ig(vs  intellect  were  unimpaired. 
The  abode  of  the  worthy  Gillman  became  a 
Mecca  to  which  year  after  year  thronged  tho 
young  and  the  enthusiastic,  the  earnest  and  tho 
hopeful,  to  listen  to  his  marvelous  discourse. 
From  these  high  colloquies  they  returned  bear- 
ing away  precious  and  weighty  fragments  of 
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thought,  as  travelers  gather  richly  sculptured 
marbles  and  mutilated  statuary  from  the  ruined 
temples  of  antiquity — fragments  indeed,  but 
more  valuable  than  the  unbroken  works  of  later 
ages.  So  passed  away  the  swift  years,  until 
the  25th  July,  1834,  when 

" every  mortal  power  of  Coleridge 

Was  frozen  at  its  marvelous  source." 

He  had  written  his  own  epitaph  in  these 
words : 

"  Stop,  Christian  passer  by:  stop,  child  of  God, 
And  read  with  gentle  breast.    Beneath  this  sod 
A  poet  lies,  or  that  which  once  seemed  he. 
Oh,  lift  a  thought  in  prayer  for  S.  T.  C. 
That  he  who  many  a  year  with  toil  of  breath 
Found  death  in  life,  may  here  find  life  in  death. 
Mercy  for  praise — to  be  forgiven  for  fame. 
He  asked,  and  hoped  through  Christ.  Do  thou  the  same." 

Rcquiescat  in  pace.  Lamb  mourned  the  death 
of  his  early  friend  with  intense  sorrow.  "  Cole- 
ridge is  dead,"  he  would  break  forth  at  intervals. 
But  in  a  little  more  than  two  years  his  lonely 
pilgrimage  closed,  and  he  was  summoned  to 
pass  the  portals  of  the  Silent  Land. 

Still  a  few  years  longer,  and  the  overtasked 
brain  of  Southey  began  to  give  way.  Memory 
grew  feeble,  and  his  recollection  of  things  re- 
ceded farther  and  farther  toward  the  days  of  his 
childhood.  His  conversation  grew  wandering 
and  unconnected.  Slowly  and  reluctantly  he 
ceased  from  his  wonted  labors,  dreaming,  long 
after  the  power  of  execution  was  extinct,  of 
completing  his  unfinished  works,  and  ever  plan- 
ning new  ones.  He  ceased  to  write ;  but  still 
continued  mechanically  to  read,  after  the  faculty 
of  comprehension  had  gone  ;  and  when  unable 
to  read  even,  he  still  loved  to  wander  vacantly 
among  the  long  files  of  his  beloved  volumes, 
gazing  dreamily  at  them.  Thus  for  three  years 
the  vail  grew  closer  and  darker,  until  the  closing 
year,  during  which  all  knowledge  of  outward 
things  seemed  to  have  vanished.  So  it  was 
with  joy  rather  than  sorrow  that  on  the  21st 
day  of  March,  1843,  his  loving  friends  saw  the 
thread  of  life  loosed,  and  knew  that  he  had 
passed  from  the  darkness  of  this  world  into  the 
brightness  of  the  Life  Beyond. 

Among  the  few  who  followed  the  remains  of 
Southey  to  the  grave,  was  a  calm-eyed  man  whose 
tall  form  was  scarcely  bent  by  the  weight  of  more 
than  three-score  years  and  ten.  It  was  Words- 
worth, who  had  walked  over  the  hills  that  wild 
and  stormy  March  morning,  in  reverence  for  an 
unbroken  friendship  of  half  a  century. 

Yet  a  few  years  more,  and  he,  the  greatest 
— greatest  in  performance,  though  not  greatest 
in  capability — the  eldest-born  of  that  great 
triumvirate  of  poets,  and  the  survivor  of  them 
all,  having  rounded  the  full  circle  of  four-score 
years,  joined  on  the  23d  of  April,  1850,  the  still 
throng  of  the  Immortals. 

As  we  write  these  concluding  lines,  intelli- 
gence comes  to  us  across  the  Atlantic,  that  Mr. 
Cottle,  the  firm  and  faithful  friend  of  Coleridge, 
and  Southey,  and  Wordsworth,  and  Lamb,  has 
rejoined  their  companionship  beyond  the  portals 
of  time. 


THE  HERO  OF  LAKE  ERIE. 

BY  HENRY  T.   TUCKERMAN. 

ON  a  green  knoll,  in  yonder  field  of  graves, 
Where  the  rank  grass  o'er  mound  and  tablet  waves, 
A  granite  shaft  allures  the  vagrant  eye 
To  where  the  ashes  of  a  hero  lie. 
This  briny  air,  in  its  perennial  sweep. 
Nerved  his  young  frame  to  conquer  on  the  deep  ; 
Around  these  shores,  a  boy,  with  sportive  ease, 
He  trimmed  his  shallop  to  the  wayward  breeze  ; 
A  fearless  athlete,  in  his  summer  play. 
He  clove  the  surf  of  this  unrivaled  bay  ; 
Trod  the  lone  cliff  where  storm-lashed  billows  roll, 
To  see  the  rocks  their  baffled  rag^  control, 
Or  watch  their  serried  ranks  majestic  pour 
A  ceaseless  tribute  on  his  native  shore  ; 
The  snowy  fringes  on  each  leaping  surge, 
Like  victors'  wreaths,  heroic  pui-pose  urge  ; 
In  their  wild  roar  the  deadly  charge  he  hears, 
Feels  in  their  spray  a  nation's  grateful  tears  ; 
The  mellow  sunsets,  whose  emblazoned  crest 
With  purple  radiance  flushes  all  the  west, 
Like  glory's  banner,  to  his  vision  spread. 
To  guide  the  living,  consecrate  the  dead ! 

His  boyhood  thus  by  winds  and  waves  beguiled. 
Here  Nature  cradled  her  intrepid  child  ; 
Won  his  clear  gaze  to  scan  the  horizon  wall, 
His  heart  with  ocean's  heart  to  rise  and  fall, 
His  ear  to  drink  the  music  of  the  gale. 
His  pulse  to  leap  with  the  careering  sail. 
His  brow  the  landscape's  open  look  to  wear. 
His  eye  to  freshen  in  this  ciystal  air ; 
Braced  by  her  rigors,  melted  by  her  smile, 
She  reared  the  hero  of  her  peerless  isle. 

Then  went  he  forth — not  like  a  knight  of  old, 
Armed  at  all  points,  with  veterans  enrolled. 
But  in  the  strength  of  a  devoted  will, 
A  martyr's  patience  and  a  patriot's  skill : 
No  fleet  was  his  whose  guns  and  pennons  bore 
The  tested  might  of  conquests  won  of  yore  ; 
The  trees  whose  shadow  played  o'er  Erie's  wave, 
Were  felled  and  launched — a  rampart  for  the  brave  ,• 
The  oak  that  stretched  its  leafy  branches  there, 
And  dallied  lightly  with  the  autumn  air. 
One  morn,  a  sturdy  bulwark  of  the  free, 
Floated  the  empress  of  that  inland  sea  ! 
No  gray  survivors  of  the  battle's  wreck 
Manned  the  rude  ports  of  her  unpolished  deck ; 
Destined  to  grapple  with  a  practiced  foe. 
The  will  to  fight  is  all  her  champions  know. 

Sublime  the  pause  when  down  the  gleaming  tide, 
The  virgin  galleys  to  the  conflict  glide  ; 
The  very  wind,  as  if  in  awe  or  grief. 
Scarce  wakes  a  ripple,  or  disturbs  a  leaf; 
The  lighted  brand,  the  piles  of  iron  hail, 
The  boatswain's  whistle  and  the  fluttering  sail. 
The  thick-strewn  sand  beneath  their  noiseless  tread, 
To  drink  the  gallant  blood  as  yet  unshed, 
The  long-drawn  breath,  the  glance  of  mutual  cheer, 
Eager  with  hope,  oblivious  of  fear. 
Valor's  stern  mood,  aff"cct ion's  pensive  sigh, 
Alone  declare  relentless  havoc  nigh. 
Behold  her  chieftain's  glad,  prophetic  smile. 
As  a  new  banner  he  unrolls  the  while  ; 
Hear  the  gay  shout  of  his  elated  crew 
When  the  dear  watchword  hovers  to  their  view, 
And  Lawrence,  silent  in  the  arms  of  death, 
Bequeaths  defiance  with  his  latest  breath.  * 

Why  to  one  point  turns  every  graceful  prow  ? 
What  scares  the  eagle  from  his  lonely  Ix^ugh  ? 
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A  bugle  note  far  through  the  welkin  rings, 

From  ship  to  ship  its  aiiy  challenge  flings  ; 

Then  round  each  hull  the  murky  war  clouds  loom, 

Her  lightnings  glare,  her  sullen  thunders  boom ; 

Peal  follows  peal,  and  with  each  lurid  flash, 

The  tall  masts  shiver  and  the  bulwarks  crash ; 

The  shrouds  hang  loose,  the  decks  are  wet  with  gore, 

And  dying  shrieks  resound  along  the  shore  ; 

As  fall  the  bleeding  victims,  one  by  one, 

Their  messmates  rally  to  the  smoking  gun. 

As  the  maimed  forms  are  sadly  borne  away 

From  the  fierce  carnage  of  that  murderous  fray, 

A  fitful  joy  lights  up  each  drooping  eye 

To  see  the  starry  banner  floating  high, 

Or  mark  their  unharmed  leader's  dauntless  air 

(His  life  enfolded  in  his  loved-one's  prayer). - 

Pity  and  high  resolve  his  bosom  rend, 

'  Not  o'er  my  head  shall  that  bright  flag  descend  !' 

With  brief  monition,  from  the  hulk  he  springs. 

To  a  fresh  deck  his  rapid  transit  wings. 

Back  to  the  strife  exultant  shapes  his  way. 

Again  to  test  the  fortunes  of  the  day  : 

As  bears  the  noble  consort  slowly  down, 
Portentous  now  her  teeming  cannon  frown  ; 
List  to  the  volleys  that  incessant  break 
The  ancient  silence  of  that  border  lake  ! 
As  lifts  the  smoke,  what  tongue  can  fitly  tell 
The  transports  which  those  manly  bosoms  swell, 
When  Britain's  ensign  down  the  reeling  mast 
Sinks  to  proclaim  the  desperate  struggle  past  ! 
Electric  cheers  along  the  shattered  fleet. 
With  rapturous  hail,  her  youthful  hero  greet ; 
Meek  in  his  triumph,  as  in  danger  calm. 
With  reverent  hand  he  takes  the  victor's  palm ; 
His  wreath  of  conquest  on  Faith's  altar  lays,  ^ 
To  his  brave  comrades  yields  the  meed  of  praise  ; 
With  mercy's  balm  allays  the  captive's  woe. 
And  wrings  oblation  from  his  vanquished  foe  1 

While  Eric's  currents  lave  her  winding  shore 
Or  down  the  crags  a  rushing  torrent  pour. 
While  floats  Columbia's  standard  to  the  breeze. 
No  blight  shall  wither  laurels  such  as  these  ! 

1  Just  before  the  action  a  flag,  with  the  motto — "  Don't 
give  up  the  stiip  I"  was  hoisted. 

2  Perry  said,  after  his  miraculous  escape,  that  he  owed 
his  life  to  his  wife's  prayers. 

3  "  It  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  grant  to  the  arms  of 
the  United  States  a  signal  victory."  &c. — Pern/s  Dis- 
patch. 

Newport,  R.  I.,  Sept.  10,  1853. 


COCK-A-DOODLE-DOO  ! 

OR,  THE  CROWING  OF  THE  NOBLE  COCK 
CENEVENTANO. 

IN  all  parts  of  the  world  many  high-spirited 
revolts  from  rascally  despotisms  had  of  late 
been  knocked  on  the  head  ;  many  dreadful  cas- 
ualties, by  locomotive  and  steamer,  had  likewise 
knocked  hundreds  of  high-spirited  travelers  on 
the  head  (I  lost  a  dear  friend  in  one  of  them)  ; 
my  own  private  affairs  were  also  full  of  despot- 
isms, casualties,  and  knockings  on  the  head, 
when  early  one  morning  in  Spring,  being  too 
full  of  hypoes  to  sleep,  I  sallied  out  to  walk  on 
my  hill-side  pasture. 

It  was  a  cool  and  misty,  dam.p,  disagreeable 

air.     The  country  looked  underdone,  its  raw 

juices  squirting  out  all  round.     I  buttoned  out 

this  squitchy  air  as  well  as  I  could  with  my  lean, 
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double-breasted  dress-coat — my  over-coat  being 
so  long-skirted  I  only  used  it  in  my  wagon — 
and  spitefully  thrusting  my  crab-stick  into  the 
oozy  sod,  bent  my  blue  form  to  the  steep  ascent 
of  the  hill.  This  toiling  posture  brought  my 
head  pretty  well  earthward,  as  if  I  were  in  the 
act  of  butting  it  against  the  world.  I  marked 
the  fact,  but  only  grinned  at  it  with  a  ghastly 
grin. 

All  round  me  were  tokens  of  a  divided  empire 
The  old  grass  and  the  new  grass  were  striving 
together.  In  the  low  wet  swales  the  verdure 
peeped  out  in  vivid  green  ;  beyond,  on  the  mount- 
ains, lay  light  patches  of  snow,  strangely  re- 
lieved against  their  russet  sides  ;  all  the  humped 
hills  looked  like  brindled  kine  in  the  shivers. 
The  woods  were  strewn  with  dry  dead  boughs, 
snapped  off  by  the  riotous  winds  of  March,  while 
the  young  trees  skirting  the  woods  were  just  be- 
ginning to  show  the  first  yellowish  tinge  of  the 
nascent  spray. 

I  sat  down  for  a  moment  on  a  great  rotting 
log  nigh  the  top  of  the  hill,  my  back  to  a  heavy 
grove,  my  face  presented  toward  a  wide  sweep- 
ing circuit  of  mountains  enclosing  a  rolling,  di- 
versified country.  Along  the  base  of  one  long 
range  of  heights  ran  a  lagging,  fever-and-agueish 
river,  over  which  was  a  duplicate  stream  of 
dripping  mist,  exactly  corresponding  in  every 
meander  with  its  parent  water  below.  Low 
down,  here  and  there,  shreds  of  vapor  listlessly 
wandered  in  the  air,  like  abandoned  or  helmless 
nations  or  ships — or  very  soaky  towels  hung  on 
criss-cross  clothes-lines  to  dry.  Afar,  over  a 
distant  village  lying  in  a  bay  of  the  plain  formed 
by  the  mountains,  there  rested  a  great  flat  can- 
opy of  haze,  like  a  pall.  It  was  the  condensed 
smoke  of  the  chimneys,  with  the  condensed,  ex- 
haled breath  of  the  villagers,  prevented  from  dis- 
persion by  the  imprisoning  hills.  It  was  too 
heavy  and  lifeless  to  mount  of  itself ;  so  there 
it  lay,  between  the  village  and  the  sky,  doubt- 
less hiding  many  a  man  with  the  mumps,  and 
many  a  queasy  child. 

My  eye  ranged  over  the  capacious  rolling 
country,  and  over  the  mountains,  and  over  the 
village,  and  over  a  farm-house  here  and  there, 
and  over  woods,  groves,  streams,  rocks,  fells — 
and  I  thought  to  myself,  what  a  slight  mark, 
after  all,  does  man  make  on  this  huge  great  earth. 
Yet  the  earth  makes  a  mark  on  him.  What  a 
horrid  accident  was  that  on  the  Ohio,  where  my 
good  friend  and  thirty  other  good  fellows  were 
sloped  into  eternity  at  the  bidding  of  a  thick- 
headed engineer,  who  knew  not  a  valve  from  a 
flue.  And  that  crash  on  the  railroad  just  over 
yon  mountains  there,  where  two  infatuate  trains 
ran  pell-mell  into  each  other,  and  climbed  and 
clawed  each  other's  backs  ;  and  one  locomotive 
was  found  fairly  shelled,  liko  a  chick,  inside 
of  a  passenger  car  in  the  antagonist  train  ;  and 
near  a  score  of  noble  hearts,  a  bride  and  her 
groom,  and  an  innocent  little  infant,  were  all 
disembarked  into  the  grim  hulk  of  Charon,  who 
ferried  them  over,  all  baggagcless,  to  some 
clinkered  iron-foundry  country  or  other.     Yet 
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what's  the  use  of  complaining'?  What  justice 
of  the  peace  will  right  this  matter  1  Yea,  what's 
the  use  of  bothering  the  very  heavens  about  iti 
Don't  the  heavens  themselves  ordain  these  things 
— else  they  could  not  happen  1 

A  miserable  world  !  Who  would  take  the 
trouble  to  make  a  fortune  in  it,  when  he  knows 
not  how  long  he  can  keep  it,  for  the  thousand 
villains  and  asses  who  have  the  management  of 
railroads  and  steamboats,  and  innumerable 
other  vital  things  in  the  world.  If  they  would 
make  me  Dictator  in  North  America  a  while,  I'd 
string  them  up  !  and  hang,  draw,  and  quarter ; 
fry,  roast,  and  boil  ;  stew,  grill,  and  devil  them, 
like  so  many  turkey-legs — the  rascally  numskulls 
of  stokers  ;  I'd  set  them  to  stokering  in  Tar- 
tarus— I  would. 

Great  improvements  of  the  age  !  What !  to 
call  the  facilitation  of  death  and  murder  an  im- 
provement !  Who  wants  to  travel  so  fast  1  My 
grandfather  did  not,  and  he  was  no  fool.  Hark  ! 
here  comes  that  old  dragon  again — that  gigantic 
gad-fly  of  a  Moloch — snort  !  puff !  scream  ! — 
here  he  comes  straight-bent  through  these  ver- 
nal woods,  like  the  Asiatic  cholera  cantering  on 
a  camel.  Stand  aside !  here  he  comes,  the 
chartered  murderer !  the  death  monopolizer  ! 
judge,  jury,  and  hangman  all  together,  whose 
victims  die  always  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
For  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  that  iron  fiend 
goes  yelling  through  the  land,  crying  "More! 
more  !  more  !"  Would  fifty  conspiring  mount- 
ains would  fall  atop  of  him  !  And,  while  they 
were  about  it,  would  they  would  also  fall  atop 
of  that  smaller  dunning  fiend,  my  creditor,  who 
frightens  the  life  out  of  me  more  than  any  loco- 
motive— a  lantern-jawed  rascal,  who  seems  to 
run  on  a  railroad  track  too,  and  duns  me  even 
on  Sunday,  all  the  way  to  church  and  back,  and 
comes  and  sits  in  the  same  pew  with  me,  and 
pretending  to  be  polite  and  hand  me  the  prayer- 
book  opened  at  the  proper  place,  pokes  his  pesky 
bill  under  my  nose  in  the  very  midst  of  my  de- 
votions, and  so  shoves  himself  between  me  and 
salvation  ;  for  how  can  one  keep  his  temper  on 
such  occasions  1 

I  can't  pay  this  horrid  man  ;  and  yet  they  say 
money  was  never  so  plentiful — a  drug  in  the 
market ;  but  blame  me  if  I  can  get  any  of  the 
drug,  though  there  never  was  a  sick  man  more 
in  need  of  that  particular  sort  of  medicine.  It's 
a,  lie  ;  money  ain't  plenty—- feel  of  my  pocket. 
Ha !  here'a  powder  I  was  going  to  send  to  the 
sick  baby  in  yonder  hovel,  where  the  Irish  ditcher 
lives.  That  baby  has  the  scarlet  fever.  They 
say  the  measles  are  rife  in  the  country  too,  and 
the  varioloid,  and  the  chicken-pox,  and  it's  bad 
for  teething  children.  And  after  all,  I  suppose 
many  of  the  poor  little  ones,  after  going  through 
all  this  trouble,  snap  off  short  ;  and  so  they  had 
the  measles,  mumps,  croup,  scarlet-fever,  chick- 
en-pox, cholera-morbus,  summer-complaint,  and 
all  else,  in  vain  !  Ah  !  there's  that  twinge  of 
the  rheumatics  in  my  right  shoulder.  I  got  it 
one  night  on  the  North  River,  when,  in  a 
crowded  boat,  I  gave  up  my  berth  to  a  sick  lady. 


and  staid  on  deck  till  morning  in  drizzling 
weather.  There's  the  thanks  one  gets  for  char- 
ity !  Twinge  !  Shoot  away,  ye  rheumatics  ! 
Ye  couldn't  lay  on  worse  if  I  were  some  villain 
who  had  murdered  the  lady  instead  of  befriend- 
ing her.  Dyspepsia  too — I  am  troubled  with 
that. 

Hallo !  here  come  the  calves,  the  two-year- 
olds,  just  turned  out  of  the  barn  into  the  pasture, 
after  six  months  of  cold  victuals.  What  a 
miserable-looking  set,  to  be  sure  !  A  breaking 
up  of  a  hard  winter,  that's  certain  :  sharp  bones 
sticking  out  like  elbows  ;  all  quilted  with  a 
strange  stuff  dried  on  their  flanks  like  layers  of 
pancakes.  Hair  worn  quite  off  too,  here  and 
there  ;  and  where  it  ain't  pancaked,  or  worn  off, 
looks  like  the  rubbed  sides  of  mangy  old  hair- 
trunks.  In  fact,  they  are  not  six  two-year-olds, 
but  six  abominable  old  hair-trunks  wandering 
about  here  in  this  pasture. 

Hark  !  By  Jove,  what's  that  1  See  !  the 
very  hair-trunks  prick  their  ears  at  it,  and  stand 
and  gaze  away  down  into  the  rolling  country  yon- 
der. Hark  again  !  How  clear  !  how  musical! 
how  prolonged !  What  a  triumphant  thanks- 
giving of  a  cock-crow  !  "  Glory  be  to  God  in 
the  highest  /"  It  says  those  very  words  as  plain 
as  ever  cock  did  in  this  world.  Why,  why,  I 
begin  to  feel  a  little  in  sorts  again.  It  ain't  so 
very  misty,  after  all.  The  sun  yonder  is  begin- 
ning to  show  himself:  I  feel  warmer. 

Hark  !  There  again  !  Did  ever  such  a  blessed 
cock-crow  so  ring  out  over  the  earth  before  ! 
Clear,  shrill,  full  of  pluck,  full  of  fire,  full  of  fun, 
full  of  glee.  It  plainly  says — "  Never  say  die  /" 
My  friends,  it  is  extraordinary  is  it  not  1 

Unwittingly,  I  found  that  I  had  been  address- 
ing the  two-year-olds — the  calves — in  my  en- 
thusiasm ;  which  shows  how  one's  true  nature 
will  betray  itself  at  times  in  the  most  unconscious 
way.  For  what  a  very  two-year-old,  and  calf, 
I  had  been  to  fall  into  the  sulks,  on  a  hill-top 
too,  when  a  cock  down  in  the  lowlands  there, 
without  discourse  of  reason,  and  quite  penniless 
in  the  world,  and  with  death  hanging  over  him 
at  any  moment  from  his  hungry  master,  sends 
up  a  cry  like  a  very  laureate  celebrating  the  glo- 
rious victory  of  New  Orleans. 

Hark  !  there  it  goes  again  !  My  friends,  that 
must  be  a  Shanghai ;  no  domestic-born  cock 
could  crow  in  such  prodigious  exulting  strains. 
Plainly,  my  friends,  a  Shanghai  of  the  Emperor 
of  China's  breed. 

But  my  friends  the  hair-trunks,  fairly  alarmed 
at  last  by  such  clamorously-victorious  tones, 
were  now  scampering  off,  with  their  tails  flirt- 
ing in  the  air,  and  capering  with  their  legs  in 
clumsy  enough  sort  of  style,  sufficiently  evinc- 
ing that  they  had  not  freely  flourished  them  for 
the  six  months  last  past. 

Hark !  there  again  !  Whose  cock  is  that  1 
Who  in  this  region  can  afford  to  buy  such  an 
extraordinary  Shanghai'?  Bless  me — it  makes 
my  blood  bound — I  feel  wild.  What  '\  jumping 
on  this  rotten  old  log  here,  to  flap  my  elbows 
and  crow  tool     And  just  now  in  the  doleful 
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dumps.  And  ail  this  from  the  simple  crow  of  a 
cock.  Marvelous  cock  !  But  soft — this  fellow 
now  crows  most  lustily  ;  but  it's  only  morning; 
let's  see  how  he'll  crow  about  noon,  and  toward 
Slight-fall.  Come  to  think  of  it,  cocks  crov/ 
mostly  in  the  beginning  of  the  day.  Their  pluck 
ain't  lasting,  after  all.  Yes,  yes  ;  even  cocks 
have  to  succumb  to  the  universal  spell  of  tribu- 
lation :  jubilant  in  the  beginning,  but  down  in 
the  mouth  at  the  end. 

.  ,  .  .  "  Of  fine  mornings, 
We  fine  lusty  cocks  begin  our  crows  in  gladness  ; 
But  when  eve  does  come  we  don't  crow  quite  so  much. 
For  then  cometh  despondency  and  madness." 

The  poet  had  this  very  Shanghai  in  his  mind 
when  he  wrote  that.  But  stop.  There  he  rings 
out  again,  ten  times  richer,  fuller,  longer,  more 
obstreperously  exulting  than  before  !  Why  this 
is  equal  to  hearing  the  great  bell  of  St.  Paul's 
rung  at  a  coronation  !  In  fact,  that  bell  ought 
to  be  taken  down,  and  this  Shanghai  put  in  its 
place.  Such  a  crow  would  jollify  all  London, 
from  Mile-End  (which  is  no  end)  to  Primrose 
Hill  (where  there  ain't  any  primroses),  and  scat- 
ter the  fog. 

Well,  I  have  an  appetite  for  my  breakfast  this 
morning,  if  I  have  not  had  it  for  a  week  before. 
I  meant  to  have  only  tea  and  toast ;  but  Pll  have 
coffee  and  effofs — no,  brown-stout  and  a  beef- 
steak.  I  want  something  hearty.  Ah,  here 
comes  the  down-train :  white  cars,  flashing 
through  the  trees  like  a  vein  of  silver.  How 
cheerfully  the  steam-pipe  chirps !  Gay  are  the 
passengers.  There  waves  a  handkerchief — go- 
ing down  to  the  city  to  eat  oysters,  and  see  their 
friends,  and  drop  in  at  the  circus.  Look  at  the 
mist  yonder ;  what  soft  curls  and  undulations 
round  the  hills,  and  the  sun  weaving  his  rays 
among  them.  See  the  azure  smoke  of  the  vil- 
lage, like  the  azure  tester  over  a  bridal-bed. 
How  bright  the  country  looks  there  where  the 
river  overflowed  the  meadows.  The  old  grass 
has  to  knock  under  to  the  new.  Well,  I  feel 
the  better  for  this  walk.  Home  now,  and  walk 
into  that  steak  and  crack  that  bottle  of  brown- 
stout  ;  and  by  the  time  that's  drank — a  quart  of 
stout — by  that  time,  I  shall  feel  about  as  stout 
as  Samson.  Come  to  think  of  it,  that  dun  may 
call,  though.  Pll  just  visit  the  woods  and  cut 
a  club.  Pll  club  him,  by  Jove,  if  he  duns  me 
this  day. 

Hark  !  there  goes  Shanghai  again.    Shanghai 
says,  "  Bravo  !"     Shanghai  says,  ''  Club  him  I"' 
Oh,  brave  cock  ! 

I  felt  in  rare  spirits  the  whole  morning.  The 
dun  called  about  eleven.  I  had  the  boy  Jake 
send  the  dun  up.  I  was  reading  Tristam  Shan- 
dy, and  could  not  go  down  under  the  circum- 
stances. The  lean  rascal  (a  lean  farmer,  too — 
think  of  that !)  entered,  and  found  me  seated 
i:i  an  arm-chair,  with  my  feet  on  the  table,  and 
the  second  bottle  of  brown-stout  handy,  and 
the  book  under  eye. 

"Sit  down,"  said  I;  "Pll  finish  this  chapter, 
and  then  attend  to  you.  Fine  morning.  Ha! 
ha! — this  is  a  fine  joke  about  my  Uncle  Toby 


and  the  AVidow  Wadman  !     Ha !  ha !  ha  !  let 
me  read  this  to  you." 

■'  I  have  no  time  ;  Pve  got  my  noon  chores 
to  do." 

"  To  the  deuce  with  your  chores  /"  said  I 
*'  Don't  drop  your  old  tobacco  about  here,  or 
Pll  turn  you  out." 
"Sir!'' 

"  Let  me  read  you  this  about  the  Widow 
Wadman.     Said  the  Widow  Wadman — " 
"  There's  my  bill,  sir." 

"  Very  good.  Just  twist  it  up,  will  you  ; — 
it's  about  my  smoking-time  ;  and  hand  a  coal, 
will  you,  from  the  hearth  yonder  !" 

''My  bill,  sir  !"  said  the  rascal,  turning  pale 
with  rage  and  amazement  at  my  unwonted  air 
(formerly  I  had  always  dodged  him  with  a  pale 
face),  but  too  prudent  as  yet  to  betray  the  ex- 
tremity of  his  astonishment.  "  My  bill,  sir  I'" 
— and  he  stiffly  poked  it  at  me. 

"  My  friend,"  said  I,  "  what  a  charming  morn- 
ing !  How  sweet  the  country  looks  !  Pray, 
did  you  hear  that  extraordinary  cock-crow  this 
morning  1      Take  a  glass  of  my  stout !" 

'^  Yours?  First  pay  your  debts  before  you 
offer  folks  your  stout  !" 

"  You  think,  then,  that,  properly  si^eaking,  I 
have  no  stout,'''  said  I,  deliberately  rising.  "Pll 
undeceive  you.  Pll  show  5^ou  st^at  of  a  supe- 
rior brand  to  Barclay  and  Perkins." 

Without  more  ado,  I  seized  that  insolent  dun 
by  the  slack  of  his  coat — ^(and,  being  a  lean, 
shad-bellied  wretch,  there  Avas  plenty  of  slack 
to  it) — I  seized  Km  that  way,  tied  him  with  a 
sailor-knot,  and,  thrusting  his  bill  between  hh 
teeth,  introduced  him  to  the  open  country  lying 
round  about  my  place  of  abode. 

"Jake,"  said  I,  "you'll  find  a  sack  of  blue- 
nosed  po^latoes  lying  under  the  shed.  Drag  it 
here,  and  pelt  this  pauper  away  :  he's  been 
begging  pence  of  me,  and  I  know  he  can  work, 
bat  he's  lazy.     Pelt  him  away,  Jake  !" 

Bless  my  stars,  what  a  crow !  Shanghai  sent 
up  such  a  perfect  psean  and  laudamus — such  a 
trumpet-blast  of  triumph,  that  my  soul  fairly 
snorted  in  me.  Duns  ! — I  could  have  fought 
an  army  of  them  !  Plainly,  Shanghai  was 
of  the  opinion  that  duns  only  came  into  the 
world  to  be  kicked,  hanged,  bruised,  bat- 
tered, choked,  walloped,  hammered,  drowned, 
clubbed  ! 

Returning  in-doors,  when  the  exultation  of 
my  victory  over  the  dun  had  a  little  subsided,  I 
fell  to  musing  over  the  mysterious  Shanghai. 
I  had  no  idea  I  would  hear  him  so  nigh  my 
house.  I  wondered  from  what  rich  gentleman's 
yard  he  crowed.  Nor  had  he  cut  short  his 
crows  so  easily  as  I  had  supposed  he  would 
This  Shanghai  crowed  till  mid-day,  at  least 
Would  he  keep  a-crowing  all  day  1  I  resolved 
to  learn.  Again  1  ascended  the  hill.  The  whole 
country  was  now  bathed  in  a  rejoicing  sun- 
light. The  warm  verdure  was  bursting  all  round 
me.  Teams  were  a-field.  Birds,  newly  arrived 
from  the  South,  were  blithely  singing  in  the 
air.      Even   the  crows   cawed  with   a  certain 
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unction,  and  seemed  a  shade  or  two  less  black 
than  usual. 

Hark  !  there  goes  the  cock !  How  shall  I  de- 
scribe the  crow  of  the  Shanghai  at  noon-tide  ? 
His  sun-rise  crow  was  a  whisper  to  it.  It  was 
the  loudest,  longest,  and  most  strangely-musical 
crow  that  ever  amazed  mortal  man.  I  had  heard 
plenty  of  cock-crows  before,  and  many  fine  ones ; 
— but  this  one  !  so  smooth  and  flute-like  in  its 
very  clamor — so  self-possessed  in  its  very  rap- 
ture of  exultation — so  vast,  mounting,  swelling, 
soaring,  as  if  spurted  out  from  a  golden  throat, 
thrown  far  back.  Nor  did  it  sound  like  the  fool- 
ish, vain-glorious  crow  of  some  young  sopho- 
morean  cock,  who  knew  not  the  world,  and 
was  beginning  life  in  audacious  gay  spirits,  be- 
cause in  wretched  ignorance  of  what  might  be 
to  come.  It  was  the  crow  of  a  cock  who  crow- 
ed not  without  advice  ;  the  crow  of  a  cock  who 
knew  a  thing  or  two  ;  the  crow  of  a  cock  who 
had  fought  the  world  and  got  the  better  of  it, 
■  and  was  now  resolved  to  crow,  though  the  earth 
should  heave  and  the  heavens  should  fall.  It 
was  a  wise  crow  ;  an  invincible  crow  ;  a  philo- 
sophic crow  ;   a  crow  of  all  crows. 

I  returned  home  once  more  full  of  reinvigor- 
ated  spirits,  with  a  dauntless  sort  of  feeling.  I 
thought  ovor  my  debts  and  other  troubles,  and 
over  the  vmlocky  risings  of  the  poor  oppressed 
peoples  abroad,  and  over  the  railroad  and  steam- 
boat accidents,  hnd  over  even  the  loss  of  my 
dear  friend,  with  a  cab),  good-natured  rapture 
of  defiance,  which  as^.ounded  myself.  I  felt  as 
though  I  could  meet  Leatti,  and  invite  him  to 
dinner,  and  toast  the  Catacombs  with  him,  in 
pure  overflow  of  self-reliance  and  a  sense  of 
universal  security. 

Toward  evening  I  went  up  to  tke  hill  once 
more  to  find  whether,  indeed,  the  glorious  cock 
would  prove  game  even  from  the  rising  of  the 
sun  unto  the  going  down  thereof.  Talk  of  Ves- 
pers or  Curfew  ! — the  evening  crow  of  the  cock 
went  out  of  his  mighty  throat  all  over  the  land 
and  inhabited  it,  like  Xerxes  from  the  East  with 
his  double-winged  host.  It  was  miraculous. 
Bless  me,  what  a  crow  !  The  cock  went  game 
to  roost  that  night,  depend  upon  it,  victorious 
over  the  entire  day,  and  bequeathing  the  echoes 
of  his  thousand  crows  to  night. 

After  an  unwontedly  sound,  refreshing  sleep 
I  rose  early,  feeling  like  a  carriage-spring — 
light  —  elliptical  —  airy — buoyant  as  sturgeon- 
nose — and,  like  a  foot-ball,  bounded  up  the  hill. 
Hark  !  Shanghai  was  up  before  me.  The  early 
bird  that  caught  the  worm — crowing  like  a 
buj^le  worked  by  an  engine — lusty,  loud,  all 
jubilation.  From  the  scattered  farm-houses  a 
multitude  of  other  cocks  were  crowing,  and  re- 
plying to  each  other's  crows.  But  they  were 
as  flageolets  to  a  trombone.  Shanghai  would 
suddenly  br(>ak  in,  and  overwhelm  all  their  crows 
with  his  one  doinineering  blast.  He  seemed  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  any  other  concern. 
He  replied  to  no  other  crow,  but  crowed  solely 
by  himself,  on  his  own  account,  in  solitary  scorn 
arjd  independence. 


Oh,  brave  cock  ! — oh,  noble  Shanghai  ! — oh, 
bird  rightly  offered  up  by  the  invincible  Socrates, 
in  testimony  of  his  final  victory  over  life. 

As  I  live,  thought  I,  this  blessed  day  will  I 
go  and  seek  out  the  Shanghai,  and  buy  him. 
if  I  have  to  clap  another  mortgage  on  my 
land. 

I  listened  attentively  now,  striving  to  mark 
from  what  direction  the  crow  came.  But  it  so 
charged  and  replenished,  and  made  bountiful 
and  overflowing  all  the  air,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  say  from  what  precise  point  the  exulta- 
tion came.  All  that  I  could  decide  upon  was 
this  :  the  crow  came  from  out  of  the  East,  and 
not  from  out  of  the  West.  I  then  considered 
with  myself  how  far  a  cock-crow  might  be  heard. 
In  this  still  country,  shut  in,  too,  by  mountains, 
sounds  were  audible  at  great  distances.  Besides, 
the  undulations  of  the  land,  the  abuttings  of  the 
mountains  into  the  rolling  hill  and  valley  below, 
produced  strange  echoes,  and  reverberations, 
and  multiplications,  and  accumulations  of  reso- 
nance, very  remarkable  to  hear,  and  very  puz- 
zling to  think  of.  Where  lurked  this  valiant 
Shanghai — this  bird  of  cheerful  Socrates — the 
game-fowl  Greek  who  died  uhappalled "?  Where 
lurked  he  1  Oh,  noble  cock,  where  are  you  I 
Crow  once  more,  my  Bantam  !  my  princely,  my 
imperial  Shanghai !  my  bird  of  the  Emperor  of 
China!  Brother  of  the  Sun!  Cousin  of  great 
Jove  !  where  are  you  1 — one  crow  more,  and 
tell  me  your  number  ! 

Hark  !  like  a  full  orchestra  of  the  cocks  of  all 
nations,  forth  burst  the  crow.  But  where  from  ! 
There  it  is  ;  but  where  1  There  was  no  telling, 
further  than  it  came  from  out  the  East. 

After  breakfast  I  took  my  stick  and  sallied 
down  the  road.  There  were  many  gentlemen's 
seats  dotting  the  neighboring  country,  and  I 
made  no  doubt  that  some  of  these  opulent  gen- 
tlemen had  invested  a  hundred  dollar  bill  in 
some  royal  Shanghai  recently  imported  in  the 
ship  Trade  Wind,  or  the  ship  White  Squall,  or 
the  ship  Sovereign  of  the  Seas  ;  for  it  must 
needs  have  been  a  brave  ship  with  a  brave 
name  which  bore  the  fortunes  of  so  brave  a 
cock.  I  resolved  to  w^alk  the  entire  country, 
and  find  this  noble  foreigner  out  ;  but  thought 
it  wo'ild  not  be  amiss  to  inquire  on  the  way  at 
the  humblest  homesteads,  whether,  peradven- 
ture,  thej  had  heard  of  a  lately-imported  Shang- 
hai belonging  to  any  of  the  gentlemen  settlers 
from  the  city  ;  for  it  was  plain  that  no  poor 
farmer,  no  poor  ivian  of  any  sort,  could  own  such 
an  Oriental  trophy — such  a  Great  Bell  of  St. 
Paul's  swung  in  a  cock's  throat. 

I  met  an  old  man,  plowing,  in  a  field  nigh  the 
road-side  fence. 

"My  friend,  have  you  heard  an  extraordinary 
cock-crow  of  lateT' 

"  Well,  well,"  he  drawled,  "  I  don't  know — 
the  Widow  Crowfoot  has  a  cock — and  Squire 
Squaretoea  has  a  cock — and  I  have  a  cock,  and 
they  all  crow.  But  I  don't  know  of  any  on  'em 
with  'strordinary  crows." 

"  Good-morning  to  you,"  said  I,  shortly  ;  "  it's 
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plain  that  you  have  not  heard  the  crow  of  the 
Emperor  of  China's  chanticleer." 

Presently  I  met  another  old  man  mending  a 
tumble-down  old  rail-fence.  The  rails  were  rot- 
ten, and  at  every  move  of  the  old  man's  hand 
they  crumbled  into  yellow  ochre.  He  had  much 
better  let  the  fence  alone,  or  else  get  him  new 
rails.  And  here  I  must  sa)^  that  one  cause  of 
the  sad  fact  why  idiocy  more  prevails  among 
farmers  than  any  other  class  of  people,  is  owing 
to  their  undertakinfj  the  mendinj;  of  rotten  rail- 
fences  in  warm,  relaxing  spring  weather.  The 
enterprise  is  a  hopeless  one.  It  is  a  laborious 
one  ;  it  is  a  bootless  one.  It  is  an  enterprise 
to  make  the  heart  break.  Vast  pains  squander- 
ed upon  a  vanity.  For  how  can  one  make  rot- 
ten rail-fences  stand  up  on  their  rotten  pins  1 
By  what  magic  put  pith  into  sticks  which  have 
lain  freezing  and  baking  through  sixty  consec- 
utive winters  and  summers  1  This  it  is,  this 
wretched  endeavor  to  mend  rotten  rail-fences 
with  their  own  rotten  rails,  which  drives  many 
farmers  into  the  asylum. 

On  the  face  of  the  old  man  in  question  inci- 
pient idiocy  was  plainly  marked.  For,  about 
sixty  rods  before  him  extended  one  of  the  most 
unhappy  and  desponding  broken-hearted  Vir- 
ginia rail-fences  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  While 
in  a  field  behind,  were  a  set  of  young  steers, 
possessed  as  by  devils,  continually  butting  at 
this  forlorn  old  fence,  and  breaking  through  it 
here  and  there,  causing  the  old  man  to  drop  his 
work  and  chase  them  back  within  bounds.  He 
would  chase  them  with  a  piece  of  rail  huge  as 
Goliath's  beam,  but  as  light  as  cork.  At  the 
first  flourish,  it  crumbled  into  powder. 

"My  friend,"  said  I,  addressing  this  woeful 
mortal,  "  have  you  heard  an  extraordinary  cock- 
crow of  late  1" 

I  might  as  well  have  asked  him  if  he  had 
heard  the  death-tick.  He  stared  at  me  with  a 
long,  bewildered,  doleful,  and  unutterable  stare, 
and  without  reply  resumed  his  unhappy  la- 
bors. 

What  a  fool,  thought  I,  to  have  asked  such 
an  uncheerful  and  uncheerable  creature  about 
a  cheerful  cock  ! 

I  walked  on.  I  had  now  descended  the  high 
land  where  my  house  stood,  and  being  in  a  low 
tract  could  not  hear  the  crow  of  the  Shanghai, 
which  doubtless  overshot  me  there.  Besides, 
the  Shanghai  might  be  at  lunch  of  corn  and 
oats,  or  taking  a  nap,  and  so  interrupted  his 
jubilations  for  a  while. 

At  length,  I  encountered  riding  along  the 
road,  a  portly  gentleman — nay,  a  pursy  one — 
of  great  wealth,  who  had  recently  purchased 
him  some  noble  acres,  and  built  him  a  noble 
mansion,  with  a  goodly  fowl-house  attached, 
the  fame  whereof  spread  through  all  that  coun- 
try. Thought  I,  Here  now  is  the  owner  of  the 
Shanghai. 

'*  Sir,"  said  I,  ''  excuse  me,  but  I  am  a  coun- 
tryman of  yours,  and  would  ask,  if  so  be  you 
own  any  Shanghais  !" 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  I  have  ten  Shanghais." 


"Ten!"  exclaimed  I,  in  wonder;  "and  do 
they  all  crowl" 

"  Most  lustily  ;  every  soul  of  them  ;  I  wouldn't 
own  a  cock  that  wouldn't  crow." 

"Will  you  turn  back,  and  show  me  those 
Shanghais  ?" 

"  With  pleasure  :  I  am  proud  of  them.  They 
cost  me,  in  the  lump,  six  hundred  dollars." 

As  I  walked  by  the  side  of  his  horse,  I  was 
thinking  to  myself  whether  possibly  I  had  not 
mistaken  the  harmoniously  combined  crowings 
of  ten  Shanghais  in  a  squad,  for  the  supernatu- 
ral crow  of  a  single  Shanghai  by  himself 

"Sir,"  said  I,  "is  there  one  of  your  Shang- 
hais which  far  exceeds  all  the  others  in  the  lusti- 
ness, musicalness,  and  inspiring  effects  of  his 
crow  ]" 

"They  crow  pretty  much  alike,  I  believe," 
he  courteously  replied ;  "  I  really  don't  know 
that  I  could  tell  their  crow  apart." 

I  began  to  think  that  after  all  my  noble  chant- 
icleer might  not  be  in  the  possession  of  this 
wealthy  gentleman.  However,  we  went  into 
his  fowl-yard,  and  I  saw  his  Shanghais.  Let 
me  say  that  hitherto  I  had  never  clapped  eye 
on  this  species  of  imported  fowl.  I  had  heard 
what  enormous  prices  were  paid  for  them,  and 
also  that  they  were  of  an  enormous  size,  and 
had  somehow  fancied  they  must  be  of  a  beauty 
and  brilliancy  proportioned  both  to  size  and 
price.  What  was  my  surprise,  then,  to  see  ten 
carrot-colored  monsters,  without  the  smallest 
pretension  to  effulgence  of  plumage.  Immedi- 
ately, I  determined  that  my  royal  cock  was 
neither  among  these,  nor  could  possibly  be  a 
Shanghai  at  all ;  if  these  gigantic  gallows-bird 
fowl  were  fair  specimens  of  the  true  Shanghai. 

I  walked  all  day,  dining  and  resting  at  a  farm- 
house, inspecting  various  fowl-yards,  interroga- 
ting various  owners  of  fowls,  hearkening  to  vari- 
ous crows,  but  discovered  not  the  mysterious 
chanticleer.  Indeed,  I  had  wandered  so  far 
and  deviouslN^  that  I  could  not  hear  his  crow. 
I  began  to  suspect  that  this  cock  was  a  mere 
visitor  in  the  country,  who  had  taken  his  depart- 
ure by  the  eleven  o'clock  train  for  the  South, 
and  was  now  crowing  and  jubilating  some- 
where on  the  verdant  banks  of  Long  Island 
Sound. 

But  next  morning,  again  I  heard  the  inspiring 
blast,  again  felt  my  blood  bound  in  me,  again 
felt  superior  to  all  the  ills  of  life,  again  felt  like 
turning  my  dun  out  of  doors.  But  displeased 
with  the  reception  given  him  at  his  last  visit, 
the  dun  staid  away.  Doubtless  being  in  a  huff; 
silly  fellow  that  ho  was  to  take  a  harmless  joke 
in  earnest.  ^ 

Several  days  passed,  during  which  I  made 
sundry  excursions  in  the  regions  roundabout, 
but  in  vain  sought  the  cock.  Still,  I  heard  him 
from  the  hill,  and  sometimes  from  the  house, 
and  sometimes  in  the  stillness  of  the  niffht.  If 
at  times  I  W(nild  relapse  into  my  doleful  dum})s, 
straightway  at  the  sound  of  the  exultant  and 
defiant  crow,  my  soul,  too,  would  turn  chanti- 
cleer, and  clap  her  wings,  and  throw  back  her 
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throat,  and  breathe  forth  a  cheerful  challenge  to 
all  the  world  of  woes. 

At  last,  after  some  weeks  I  was  necessitated 
to  clap  another  mort<ja<fe  on  my  estate,  in  order 
to  pay  certain  debts,  and  among  others  the  one 
I  owed  the  dun,  who  of  late  had  commenced  a 
civil-process  against  me.  The  way  the  process 
\Aas  served  was  a  most  insulting  one.  In  a 
private  room  I  had  been  enjoying  myself  in 
the  village-tavern  over  a  bottle  of  Philadelphia 
porter,  and  some  Herkimer  cheese,  and  a  roll, 
and  having  apprised  the  landlord,  who  was  a 
friend  of  mine,  that  I  would  settle  with  him 
when  I  received  my  next  remittances,  stepped 
to  the  peg  where  I  had  hung  my  hat  in  the  bar- 
room, to  get  a  choice  cigar  I  had  left  in  the 
hall,  when  lo  I  I  found  the  civil-process  envel- 
oping the  cigar.  When  I  unrolled  the  cigar,  I 
unrolled  the  civil-process,  and  the  constable 
standing  by  rolled  out,  with  a  thick  tongue, 
•'  Take  notice  !"  and  added,  in  a  whisper,  "  Put 
that  in  your  pipe  and  smoke  it !" 

I  turned  short  round  upon  the  gentlemen  then 
and  there  present  in  that  bar-room.  Said  I, 
'*  Gentlemen,  is  this  an  honorable — nay,  is  this 
a  lawful  way  of  serving  a  civil-process  1  Be- 
hold !" 

One  and  all  they  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was 
a  highly  inelegant  act  in  the  constable  to  take 
advantage  of  a  gentleman's  lunching  on  cheese 
and  porter,  to  be  so  uncivil  as  to  slip  a  civil- 
process  into  his  hat.  It  was  ungenerous  ;  it 
was  cruel  ;  for  the  sudden  shock  of  the  thing 
coming  instanter  upon  the  lunch,  would  impair 
the  proper  digestion  of  the  cheese,  which  is  pro- 
verbially not  so  easy  of  digestion  as  hlanc-mange. 

Arrived  home,  I  read  the  process,  and  felt 
a  twinge  of  melancholy.  Hard  world  !  hard 
world  !  Here  I  am,  as  good  a  fellow  as  ever 
lived — hospitable — open-hearted — generous  to 
a  fault :  and  the  Fates  forbid  that  I  should  pos- 
sess the  fortune  to  bless  the  country  with  my 
bounteousness.  Nay,  while  many  a  stingy  cur- 
mudgeon rolls  in  idle  gold,  I,  heart  of  nobleness 
as  I  am,  I  have  civil-processes  served  on  me  !  I 
bowed  my  head,  and  felt  forlorn — unjustly  used 
— abused — unappreciated — in  short,  miserable. 

Hark!  like  a  clarion!  yea,  like  a  jolly  bolt 
of  thunder  with  bells  to  it — came  the  all-glori- 
ous and  defiant  crow  !  Ye  gods,  how  it  set  me 
up  again  !  Right  on  my  pins  !  Yea,  verily  on 
stilts  ! 

Oh,  noble  cock ! 

Plain  as  cock  could  speak,  it  said,  "  Let  the 
world  and  all  aboard  of  it  go  to  pot.  Do  you 
be  jolly,  and  never  say  die.  What's  the  world 
compared  to  you?  What  is  it,  any  how,  but  a 
lump  of  loam  1     Do  you  be  jolly  !" 

Oh,  noble  cock  ! 

"  But  my  dear  and  glorious  cock,"  mused  I, 
upon  second  thought,  "  one  can't  so  easily  send 
this  world  to  pot ;  one  can't  so  easily  be  jolly 
with  civil  processes  in  his  hat  or  hand." 

Hark !  the  crow  again.  Plain  as  cock  could 
speak,  it  said  :  "  Hang  the  process,  and  hang  the 
fellow  that  sent  it  !      If  you  have  not  land  or 


cash,  go  and  thrash  the  fellow,  and  tell  him  you 
never  mean  to  pay  him.     Be  jolly  !" 

Now  this  was  the  way — through  the  impera- 
tive intimations  of  the  cock — that  I  came  to  clap 
the  added  mortgage  on  my  estate  ;  paid  all  my 
debts  by  fusing  them  into  this  one  added  bond 
and  mortgage.  Thus  made  at  ease  again,  I  re- 
newed my  search  for  the  noble  cock.  But  in 
vain,  though  I  heard  him  every  day.  I  began 
to  think  there  was  some  sort  of  deception  in 
this  mysterious  thing :  some  wonderful  ven- 
triloquist prowled  around  my  barns,  or  in  my 
cellar,  or  on  my  roof,  and  was  minded  to  be 
gayly  mischievous.  But  no — what  ventriloquist 
could  so  crow  with  such  an  heroic  and  celestial 
crow  1 

At  last,  one  morning  there  came  to  me  a  cer- 
tain singular  man,  who  had  sawed  and  split  my 
wood  in  March — some  five-and-thirty  cords  of 
it — and  now  he  came  for  his  pay.  He  was  a 
singular  man,  I  say.  He  was  tall  and  spare, 
with  a  long  saddish  face,  yet  somehow  a  latent- 
ly joyous  eye,  which  offered  the  strangest  con- 
trast. His  air  seemed  staid,  but  undepressed 
He  w^ore  a  long,  gray,  shabby  coat,  and  a  big 
battered  hat.  This  man  had  sawed  my  wood  at 
so  much  a  cord.  He  would  stand  and  saw  all 
day  long  in  a  driving  snow-storm,  and  never 
wink  at  it.  He  never  spoke  unless  spoken  to 
He  only  sawed.  Saw,  saw,  saw — snow,  snow, 
snow.  The  saw  and  the  snow  went  together 
like  two  natural  things.  The  first  da}^  this 
man  came,  he  brought  his  dinner  with  him, 
and  volunteered  to  eat  it  sitting  on  his  buck 
in  the  snow-storm.  From  my  window,  where 
I  was  reading  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 
I  saw  him  in  the  act.  I  burst  out  of  doors  bare- 
headed. "Good  heavens!"  cried  I;  "what 
are  you  doing?     Come  in.     This  your  dinner  !" 

He  had  a  hunk  of  stale  bread  and  another 
hunk  of  salt  beef,  wrapped  in  a  wet  newspaper, 
and  washed  his  morsels  down  by  melting  a  hand- 
ful of  fresh  snow  in  his  mouth.  I  took  this  rash 
man  indoors,  planted  him  by  the  fire,  gave  him 
a  dish  of  hot  pork  and  beans,  and  a  mug  of 
cider. 

"Now,"  said  I,  "don't  you  bring  any  of 
your  damp  dinners  here.  You  work  by  the 
job,  to  be  sure  ;  but  I'll  dine  you  for  all  that." 

He  expressed  his  acknowledgments  in  a  calm, 
proud,  but  not  ungrateful  way,  and  dispatched 
his  meal  with  satisfaction   to  himself,  and  me 
also.     It  afforded  me  pleasure  to  perceive  that 
he  quafled  down  his  mug  of  cider  like  a  man 
I  honored   him.       When    I    addressed    him   in 
the  way  of  business  at  his  buck,    I  did  so  in  a 
guardedly  respectful    and    deferential   manner 
Interested  in  his  singular  aspect,  struck  by  hit- 
wondrous  intensity  of  application  at  his  saw — 
a  most  wearisome  and  disgustful  occupation  to 
most  people — I  often  sought  to  gather  from  him 
who  he  was,  what  sort  of  a  life  he  led,  where 
he  was  born,  and  so  on.      But  he  was  mum 
He  came  to  saw  my  wood,  and  eat  my  dinners 
— if  I  chose  to  offer  them — but  not  to  gabble 
At  first,  I  somewhat  resented  liis  sullen  silence 
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under  the  circumstances.  But  better  consider- 
ing it,  I  honored  him  the  more.  I  increased 
the  respectfuhiess  and  deferentiahiess  of  my 
address  toward  him.  I  concluded  within  my- 
self that  this  man  had  experienced  hard  times  ; 
that  he  had  had  many  sore  rubs  in  the  world  ; 
that  he  was  of  a  solemn  disposition  ;  that  he 
was  of  the  mind  of  Solomon  ;  that  he  lived 
calmly,  decorously,  temperately  ;  and  though 
a  very  poor  man,  was,  nevertheless,  a  highly 
respectable  one.  At  times  I  imagined  that  he 
might  even  be  an  elder  or  deacon  of  some  small 
country  church.  I  thought  it  would  not  be  a 
bad  plan  to  run  this  excellent  man  for  President 
of  the  United  States.  He  would  prove  a  great 
reformer  of  abuses. 

His  name  was  Merrymusk.  I  had  often 
thought  how  jolly  ^  name  for  so  unjolly  a 
wight.  I  inquired  of  people  whether  they  knew 
Merrymusk.  But  it  was  some  time  before  I 
learned  much  about  him.  He  was  by  birth  a 
Marylander;  it  appeared,  who  had  long  lived  in 
the  country  round  about ;  a  wandering  man  ; 
until  within  some  ten  years  ago,  a  thriftless 
man,  though  perfectly  innocent  of  crime  ;  a 
man  who  would  work  hard  a  month  with  sur- 
prising soberness,  and  then  spend  all  his  wages 
in  one  riotous  night.  In  youth  he  had  been  a 
sailor,  and  run  away  from  his  ship  at  Batavia, 
where  he  caught  the  fever,  and  came  nigh 
dying.  But  he  rallied,  reshipped,  landed  home, 
found  all  his  friends  dead,  and  struck  for  the 
Northern  interior,  where  he  had  since  tarried. 
Nine  years  back  he  had  married  a  wife,  and 
now  had  four  children.  His  wife  was  become 
a  perfect  invalid ;  one  child  had  the  white-swell- 
ing, and  the  rest  were  rickety.  He  and  his 
family  lived  in  a  shanty  on  a  lonely  barren  patch 
nigh  the  railroad-track,  where  it  passed  close  to 
the  base  of  a  mountain.  He  had  bought  a  fine 
cow  to  have  plenty  of  wholesome  milk  for  his 
children ;  but  the  cow  died  during  an  accouche- 
ment, and  he  could  not  afford  to  buy  another. 
Still,  his  family  never  suffered  for  lack  of  food. 
He  worked  hard  and  brought  it  to  them. 

Now,  as  I  said  before,  having  long  previously 
sawed  my  wood,  this  Merrymusk  came  for  his 

pay- 

"My  friend,"  said  I,  "do  you  know  of  any 
gentleman  hereabouts  who  owns  an  extraor- 
dinary cock  r' 

The  twinkle  glittered  quite  plain  in  the  wood- 
sawyer's  eye. 

"  I  know  of  no  gentleman,^^  he  replied,  "  who 
has  what  might  well  be  called  an  extraordinary 
cock." 

Oh,  thought  I,  this  Merrymu.sk  is  not  the  man 
to  enlighten  me.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  never  dis- 
cover this  extraordinary  cock. 

Not  having  the  full  change  to  payMerrymu.sk, 
I  gave  him  his  due,  as  nigh  as  I  could  make  it, 
and  told  him  thnt  in  a  day  or  two  I  would  take 
a  walk  and  vi.sjt  his  place,  and  hand  him  the 
remainder.  Accordingly  one  fine  morning  I  sal- 
lied forth  upon  the  errand.  I  had  much  ado 
finding  the  best  road  to  the  shanty.     No  one 


seemed  to  know  where  it  was  exactly.  It  lay 
in  a  very  lonely  part  of  the  country,  a  densely- 
wooded  mountain  on  one  side  (which  I  call 
October  Mountain,  on  account  of  its  bannered 
aspect  in  that  month),  and  a  thickcted  swamp 
on  the  other,  the  railroad  cutting  the  swamp. 
Straight  as  a  die  the  railroad  cut  it ;  many  times 
a  day  tantalizing  the  wretched  shanty  with  the 
sight  of  all  the  beauty,  rank,  fashion,  health, 
trunks,  silver  and  gold,  dry-goods  and  grocer- 
ies, brides  and  grooms,  happy  wives  and  hus- 
bands, flying  by  the  lonely  door — no  time  to 
stop — flash  !  here  they  are — and  there  they  go  ! 
— out  of  sight  at  both  ends — as  if  that  part  of 
the  world  were  only  made  to  fly  over,  and  not 
to  settle  upon.  And  this  was  about  all  the 
shanty  saw  of  what  people  call  "  life." 

Though  puzzled  somewhat,  yet  I  knew  the 
general  direction  where  the  shanty  lay,  and  on 
I  trudged.  As  I  advanced,  I  was  surprised  to 
hear  the  mysterious  cock  crow  with  more  and 
more  distinctness.  Is  it  possible,  thought  I,  that 
any  gentleman  owning  a  Shanghai  can  dwell  in 
such  a  lonesome,  dreary  region  1  Louder  and 
louder,  nigher  and  nigher,  sounded  the  glorious 
and  defiant  clarion.  Though  somehow  I  may 
be  out  of  the  track  to  my  wood-sawyer's,  I 
said  to  myself,  yet,  thank  heaven,  I  seem  to  be 
on  the  way  toward  that  extraordinary  cock.  I 
was  delighted  with  this  auspicious  accident. 
On  I  journeyed  ;  while  at  intervals  the  crow 
sounded  most  invitingly,  and  jocundly,  and  su- 
perbly ;  and  the  last  crow  was  ever  nigher  than 
the  former  one.  At  last,  emerging  from  a  thicket 
of  elders,  straight  before  me  I  saw  the  most  re- 
splendent creature  that  ever  blessed  the  sight 
of  man. 

A  cock,  more  like  a  golden  eagle  than  a  cock. 
A  cock,  more  like  a  Field-Marshal  than  a  cock. 
A  cock,  more  like  Lord  Nelson  with  all  his  glit- 
tering arms  on,  standing  on  the  Vanguard's 
quarter-deck  going  into  battle,  than  a  cock.  A 
cock,  more  like  the  Emperor  Charlemagne  in 
his  robes  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  than  a  cock. 

Such  a  cock ! 

He  was  of  a  haughty  size,  stood  haughtily 
on  his  haughty  legs.  His  colors  were  red,  gold, 
and  white.  The  red  was  on  his  crest  alone, 
which  was  a  mighty  and  symmetric  crest,  like 
unto  Hector's  helmet,  as  delineated  on  antique 
shields.  His  plumage  was  snowy,  traced  with 
gold.  He  walked  in  front  of  the  shanty,  like  a 
peer  of  the  realm  ;  his  crest  lifted,  his  chest 
heaved  out,  his  embroidered  trappings  flashing 
in  the  light.  ?Iis  pace  was  wonderful.  He  look- 
ed like  some  noble  foreigner.  He  looked  like 
some  Oriental  king  in  some  magnificent  Italian 
Oj)era. 

Merrymusk  advanced  from  the  door. 

"Pray  is  not  that  the  Signor  Beneventano'" 

"Sir!" 

"That's  the  cock,"  said  I,  a  little  embarrass- 
ed. The  truth  was,  my  enthusiasm  had  betrayed 
me  into  a  rather  silly  inadvertence.  I  had  made 
a  somewhat  learned  sort  of  allusion  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  unlearned  man.    Consequently,  upon 
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discovering  it  by  his  honest  stare,  I  felt  foolish  ; 
but  carried  it  off  by  declaring  that  this  uas  the 
cock. 

Now,  during  the  preceding  autumn  I  had  been 
to  the  city,  and  had  chanced  to  be  present  at  a 
performance  of  the  Italian  Opera.  In  that  Opera 
figured  in  some  royal  character  a  certain  Signor 
Beneventano — a  man  of  a  tall,  imposing  person, 
clad  in  rich  raiment,  like  to  plumage,  and  with 
a  most  remarkable,  majestic,  scornful  stride. 
The  Signor  Beneventano  seemed  on  the  point 
of  tumbling  over  backward  with  exceeding 
haughtiness.  And,  for  all  the  world,  the  proud 
pace  of  the  cock  seemed  the  very  stage-pace  of 
the  Signor  Beneventano. 

Hark  !  Suddenly  the  cock  paused,  lifted  his 
head  still  higher,  ruffled  his  plumes,  seemed  in- 
spired, and  sent  forth  a  lusty  crow.  October 
Mountain  echoed  it  ;  other  mountains  sent  it 
back  ;  still  others  rebounded  it ;  it  overran  the 
country  round.  Now  I  plainly  perceived  how  it 
was  I  had  chanced  to  hear  the  gladdening  sound 
on  my  distant  hill. 

"  Good  Heavens  !  do  you  own  the  cockl  Is 
that  cock  yours  1" 

"Is  it  my  cock!"  said  Merrymusk,  looking 
slyly  gleeful  out  of  the  corner  of  his  long,  sol- 
emn face. 

"  Where  did  you  get  it  V 

"  It  chipped  the  shell  here.     I  raised  it." 

"Your' 

Hark !  Another  crow.  It  might  have  raised 
the  ghosts  of  all  the  pines  and  hemlocks  ever 
cut  down  in  that  country.  Marvelous  cock  ! 
Having  crowed,  he  strode  on  again,  surrounded 
by  a  bevy  of  admiring  hens. 

"  What  will  you  take  for  Signor  Beneven- 
tano 1" 

"SirV 

"  That  magic  cock! — what  will  you  take  for 
himV 

"  I  won't  sell  him." 

"  I  will  give  you  fifty  dollars." 

"Pooh  !" 

"One  hundred!" 

"Pish!" 

"Five  hundred!" 

"Bah!" 

"  And  you  a  poor  man  1" 

"  No ;  don't  I  own  that  cock,  and  haven't  I 
refused  five  hundred  dollars  for  himi" 

"  True,"  said  I,  in  profound  thought ;  "  that's 
a  fact.    You  won't  sell  him,  then  1" 

"No." 

"  Will  you  give  him  1" 

"No." 

"  Will  you  keep  him,  then  !"  I  shouted,  in  a 
rage. 

"Yes." 

I  stood  awhile  admiring  the  cock,  and  won- 
ilering  at  the  man.  At  last  I  felt  a  redoubled 
admiration  of  the  one,  and  a  redoubled  defer- 
ence for  the  other. 

"  Won't  you  step  inl"  said  Merrymusk. 
"  But  won't  the  cock  be  prevailed  upon  to 
join  usl"  said  I. 


"Yes.    Trumpet!  hither,  boy!  hither!" 

The  cock  turned  round,  and  strode  up  to 
Merrymusk. 

"Come!" 

The  cock  followed  us  into  the  shanty. 

"Crow!" 

The  roof  jarred. 

Oh,  noble  cock  ! 

I  turned  in  silence  upon  my  entertainer. 
There  he  sat  on  an  old  battered  chest,  in  his 
old  battered  gray  coat,  with  patches  at  his  knees 
and  elbows,  and  a  deplorably  bunged  hat.  I 
glanced  round  the  room.  Bare  rafters  over- 
head, but  solid  junks  of  jerked  beef  hanging 
from  them.  Earth  floor,  but  a  heap  of  potatoes 
in  one  corner,  and  a  sack  of  Indian  meal  in  an- 
other. A  blanket  was  strung  across  the  apart- 
ment at  the  further  end,  /rom  which  came  a 
woman's  ailing  voice  and  the  voices  of  ailing 
children.  But  somehow  in  the  ailing  of  these 
voices  there  seemed  no  complaint. 

"Mrs.  Merrymusk  and  children'?" 

"Yes." 

I  looked  at  the  cock.  There  he  stood  majes- 
tically in  the  middle  of  the  room.  He  looked 
like  a  Spanish  grandee  caught  in  a  shower,  and 
standing  under  some  peasant's  shed.  There 
was  a  strange  supernatural  look  of  contrast 
about  him.  He  irradiated  the  shanty  ;  he  glo- 
rified its  meanness.  He  glorified  the  battered 
chest,  and  tattered  gray  coat,  and  the  bunged 
hat.  He  glorified  the  very  voices  which  came 
in  ailing  tones  from  behind  the  screen. 

"  Oh,  father,"  cried  a  little  sickly  voice,  "let 
Trumpet  sound  again." 

"  Crow,"  cried  Merrymusk. 

The  cock  threw  himself  into  a  posture. 

The  roof  jarred. 

"  Does  not  this  disturb  Mrs.  Merrymusk  and 
the  sick  children  1" 

"Crow  again,  Trumpet." 

The  roof  jarred. 

"It  does  not  disturb  them,  thenl" 

"  Didn't  you  hear  'em  ask  for  if?" 

"  liow  is  it,  that  your  sick  family  like  this 
crowing"?"  said  I.  "The  cock  is  a  glorious 
cock,  with  a  glorious  voice,  but  not  exactly  the 
sort  of  thing  for  a  sick  chamber,  one  would 
suppose.     Do  they  really  like  it1" 

"Don't  you  like  if?  Don't  it  do  you  good? 
Ain't  it  inspiring?  don't  it  impart  pluck  1  give 
stuff  against  despair"?" 

"All  true,"  said  I,  removing  my  hat  with 
profound  humility  before  the  brave  spirit  dis- 
guised in  the  l)asc  coat. 

"  But  then,"  said  I  still,  with  some  misgiv- 
ings, "  so  loud,  so  wonderfully  clamorous  a 
crow,  methinks  might  be  amiss  to  invalids,  and 
retard  their  convalescence." 

"  Crow  your  best  now,  Trumpet !" 

I  leaped  from  my  chair.  The  cock  frightened 
me,  like  some  overpowei'ing  angel  in  the  Apoc- 
alypse. He  seemed  crowing  over  the  fall  of 
wicked  Babylon,  or  crowing  over  the  triumph 
of  righteous  .Joshua  in  the  vale  of  Askalon. 
When  I  regained  my  composure  somewhat,  an 
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inquisitive  thought  occurred  to  me.     I  resolved 
to  gratify  it. 

"  Merrymusk,  will  you  present  me  to  your 
wife  and  children]" 

"  Yes.  Wife,  the  gentleman  wants  to  step 
in." 

"  He  is  very  welcome,"  replied  a  weak  voice. 
Going  behind  the  curtain,  there  lay  a  wasted, 
but  strangely  cheerful  human  face  ;  and  that 
was  pretty  much  all ;  the  body,  hid  by  the  coun- 
terpane and  an  old  coat,  seemed  too  shrunken 
to  reveal  itself  through  such  impediments.  At 
the  bedside,  sat  a  pale  girl,  ministering.  In 
another  bed  lay  three  children,  side  by  side  : 
three  more  pale  faces. 

"  Oh,  father,  we  don't  mislike  the  gentleman, 
but  let  us  see  Trumpet  too." 

At  a  word,  the  cock  strode  behind  the  screen, 
and  perched  himself  on  the  children's  bed.  All 
their  wasted  eyes  gazed  at  him  with  a  wild  and 
spiritual  delight.  They  seemed  to  sun  them- 
selves in  the  radiant  plumage  of  the  cock. 

"Better  than  a  'pothecary,  ehl"  said  Merry- 
musk.    "  This  is  Dr.  Cock  himself." 

We  retired  from  the  sick  ones,  and  I  reseated 
myself  again,  lost  in  thought,  over  this  strange 
household. 

"  You  seem  a  glorious  independent  fellow  !" 
said  I. 

"And  I  don't  think  you  a  fool,  and  never 
did.     Sir,  you  are  a  trump." 

"  Is  there  any  hope  of  your  wife's  recovery  1" 
said  I,  modestly  seeking  to  turn  the  conversa- 
tion. 

"  Not  the  least." 
"The  children  1" 
"Very  little." 

"  It  must  be  a  doleful  life,  then,  for  all  con- 
cerned. This  lonely  solitude — this  shanty — 
hard  work — hard  times." 

"Haven't  I  Trumpet]  He's  the  choerer. 
He  crows  through  all ;  crows  at  the  darkest ; 
Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  !  continually  he 
crows  it." 

"  Just  the  import  I  first  ascribed  to  his  crow, 
Merrymusk,  when  first  I  heard  it  from  my  hill. 
I  thought  some  rich  nabob  owned  some  costly 
Shanghai ;  little  weening  any  such  poor  man  as 
you  owned  this  lusty  cock  of  a  domestic  breed." 
''Poor  man  like  mcl  Why  call  mc  poor] 
Don't  the  cock  I  own  glorify  this  otherwise 
inglorious,  lean,  lantern-jawed  land  1  Didn't 
nvj  cock  encourage  you  ?  And  /  give  you  all 
this  glorification  away  gratis.  I  am  a  great 
philanthropist.  I  am  a  rich  man — a  very  rich 
man,  and  a  very  happy  one.  Crow,  Trumpet." 
The  roof  jarred. 

I  returned  home  in  a  deep  mood.  I  was  not 
wholly  at  rest  concerning  the  soundness  of  Mer- 
rymusk's  views  of  things,  though  full  of  admir- 
ation for  him.  I  was  thinking  on  the  matter 
before  my  door,  when  I  heard  the  cock  crow 
again.  Enough.  Merrymusk  is  right. 
Oh,  noble  cock  !  oh,  noble  man  ! 
I  did  not  see  Merrymusk  for  some  weeks  after 
this  ;    but  hearing  the  glorious    and  rejoicing 


crow,  I  supposed  that  all  went  as  usual  with  him. 
My  own  frame  of  mind  remained  a  rejoicing  one. 
The  cock  still  inspired  me.  I  saw  another  mort- 
gage piled  on  my  plantation  ;  but  only  bought 
another  dozen  of  stout,  and  a  dozen-dozen  of 
Philadelphia  porter.  Some  of  my  relatives  died  ; 
I  wore  no  mourning,  but  for  three  days  drank 
stout  in  preference  to  porter,  stout  being  of  the 
darker  color.  I  heard  the  cock  crow  the  instant 
I  received  the  unwelcome  tidings. 

"  Your  health  in  this  stout,  oh  noble  cock  !" 

I  thought  I  would  call  on  Merrymusk  again, 
not  having  seen  or  heard  of  him  for  some  time 
now.  Approaching  the  place,  there  were  no 
signs  of  motion  about  the  shanty.  I  felt  a 
strange  misgiving.  But  the  cock  crew  from 
within  doors,  and  the  boding  vanished.  I  knock- 
ed at  the  door.  A  feeble  voice  bade  me  enter. 
The  curtain  was  no  longer  drawn  ;  the  whole 
house  was  a  hospital  now.  Merrymusk  lay  on 
a  heap  of  old  clothes  ;  wife  and  children  were 
all  in  their  beds.  The  cock  was  perched  on  an 
old  hogshead  hoop,  swung  from  the  ridge-pole 
in  the  middle  of  the  shanty. 

"  You  are  sick,  Merrymusk,"  said  I,  mourn- 
fully. 

"  No,  I  am  well,"  he  feebly  answered. — 
"  Crow,  Trumpet." 

I  shrunk.  The  strong  soul  in  the  feeble  body 
appalled  me. 

But  the  cock  crcv/. 

The  roof  jarred. 

"  How  is  Mrs.  Merrymusk  1" 

"Well." 

"And  the  children  1" 

"Well.     All  well." 

The  last  two  words  he  shouted  forth  in  a  kind 
of  wild  ecstasy  of  triumph  over  ill.  It  was  too 
much.  His  head  fell  back.  A  white  napkin 
seemed  dropped  upon  his  face.  Merrymusk  was 
dead. 

An  awful  fear  seized  me. 

But  the  cock  crew. 

The  cock  shook  his  plumage  as  if  each  feather 
were  a  banner.  The  cock  hung  from  the  shanty 
roof  as  erewhile  the  trophied  flags  from  the  dome 
of  St.  Paul's.  The  cock  terrified  me  with  ex- 
ceeding wonder. 

I  drew  nigh  the  bedsides  of  the  woman  and 
children.  They  marked  my  look  of  strange 
allright ;  they  knew  what  had  happened. 

"  My  good  man  is  just  dead,"  breathed  the 
woman  lowly.     "Tell  me  true?" 

"  Dead,"  said  I. 

The  cock  crew. 

She  fell  back,  without  a  sigh,  and  through 
long-loving  sympathy  was  dead. 

The  cock  crew. 

The  cock  shook  sparkles  from  his  golden 
plumage.  The  cock  seemed  in  a  rapture  of 
benevolent  delight.  Leaping  from  the  hoop,  he 
strode  up  majestically  to  the  pile  of  old  clothes, 
where  the  wood-sawyer  lay,  and  planted  himself, 
like  an  armorial  supporter,  at  his  side.  Then 
raised  one  long,  musical,  triumphant,  and  final 
sort  of  crow,  with  throat  heaved  far  back,  as  if 
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he  meant  the  blast  to  waft  the  wood-sawyer's 
soul  sheer  up  to  the  seventh  heavens.  Then  he 
strode,  king-like,  to  the  woman's  bed.  Another 
upturned  and  exultant  crow,  mated  to  the  former. 

The  palor  of  the  children  was  changed  to  ra- 
diance. Their  faces  shone  celestially  through 
grime  and  dirt.  They  seemed  children  of  em- 
perors and  kings,  disguised.  The  cock  sprang 
upon  ihi;iT  bed,  shook  himself,  and  crowed,  and 
crowed  again,  and  still  and  still  again.  He  seem- 
ed bent  upon  crowing  the  souls  of  the  children 
out  of  their  wasted  bodies.  He  seemed  bent 
upon  rejoining  instanter  this  whole  family  in  the 
upper  air.  The  children  seemed  to  second  his 
endeavors.  Far,  deep,  intense  longings  for  re- 
lease transfigured  them  into  spirits  before  my 
eyes.     I  saw  angels  where  they  lay. 

They  were  dead. 

The  cock  shook  his  plumage  over  them.  The 
cock  crew.  It  was  now  like  a  Bravo  !  like  a 
Hurrah  !  like  a  Three-times-three  !  hip  !  hip  ! 
He  strode  out  of  the  shanty.  I  followed.  He 
flew  upon  the  apex  of  the  dwelling,  spread  wide 
his  wings,  sounded  one  supernatural  note,  and 
dropped  at  my  feet. 

The  cock  was  dead. 

If  now  you  visit  that  hilly  region,  you  will  see, 
nigh  the  railroad  track,  just  beneath  October 
Mountain,  on  the  other  side  of  the  swamp — there 
you  will  see  a  grave-stone,  not  with  skull  and 
cross-bones,  but  with  a  lusty  cock  in  act  of 
crowing,  chiseled  on  it,  with  the  words  beneath  : 
— "  Oh!  death,  where  is  thy  sting? 
Oh  !  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ?" 

The  wood-sawyer  and  his  family,  with  the  Signer 
Beneventano,  lie  in  that  spot ;  and  I  buried 
them,  and  planted  the  stone,  which  was  a  stone 
made  to  order  ;  and  never  since  then  have  I  felt 
the  doleful  dumps,  but  under  all  circumstances 
crow  late  and  early  with  a  continual  crow. 

CoCK-A-DOODLE-DOO  ! — 00  ! OO  ! 00  ! 00  ! 

LETTERS  TO  SAPPHO. 

"  The  Isles  of  Greece  ;  the  Isles  of  Greece, 
Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  sung." 

DOST  thou  recall  that  morning,  Sappho, 
when  rambling  through  the  island  where 
thou  dwellest — the  ancient  Lesbos — I  first  saw 
thy  glowing  face  1 

All  about  thee — the  heavens  above — the  earth 
beneath — the  spreading  boughs — the  flashing 
waves  of  the  ^Egean  Sea — all  harmonized  with 
that  soul-lit  face  as  it  beamed  upon  me,  when 
putting  aside  the  thick  foliage  in  VN^hose  embow- 
ering depths  thou  wert  standing,  I  stood  before 
thee,  and  our  eyes  met. 

In  thine  auburn  hair  the  golden  grains  of 
wheat  were  twisted,  and  the  brow  arched  under 
th)''  parted  locks  shone  with  the  lustre  of  a  soul 
which  wanted  no  words  to  express  its  ardor. 

In  that  first  meeting  we  were  conscious  of  a 
new  inspiration  ;  a  single  glance  revealed  the 
depths  of  our  souls  ;  and  we  felt  that  for  all 
the  future  we  were  blended  into  one  existence. 

Leaving  Athens,  I  had  committed  myself  to 
the  sea,  and  landed  upon  the  very  shore  where 


the  transports  of  the  Greeks  had  touched  the 
sands,  when  the  princes  of  Greece  united  to 
avenge  the  cause  of  Menelaus,  and  to  recover 
Helen.  I  explored  the  ruins  of  ancient  Troy — 
broken,  but  yet  eloquent  memorials  of  an  age  of 
glory.  Standing  upon  the  shore  in  a  cloudless 
day,  I  looked  upon  the  glorious  scenery,  and  re- 
peopled  every  spot  about  me  with  the  forms  of 
the  brave  and  the  beautiful  who  once  thronged 
these  now  silent  and  deserted,  but  immortal 
places.  Before  me  was  Imbros,  the  abode  of 
Ceres  and  Mercury,  and  just  beyond  it  Samo- 
thrace  lifted  its  resplendent  snow-capped  sum- 
mit. Behind  me  I  turned  and  saw  Ida  tower- 
ing into  the  sky — its  head  covered  with  perpet- 
ual spring — long  the  abode  of  gods.  Climbing 
to  the  summit  of  Ida,  I  looked  down  upon  the 
Hellespont.  Europe  and  Asia,  there  look  upon 
each  other  ;  there  the  Persian  built  his  bridge 
of  boats,  when  he  poured  his  Myrmidons  into 
Greece  ;  and  there  Leander  loved  and  died. 
Of  all  this,  O  Sappho,  I  shall  yet  write — for 
whatever  belongs  to  the  history  of  Greece  must 
possess  an  interest  for  thee.  Descending  once 
more  to  the  sea,  I  embarked ;  and  the  winds 
drove  my  light  sails  over  the  -^gean  waves  to 
Lesbos. 

Lesbos,  seated  in  the  bright  sea,  with  its  de- 
lightful climate,  and  fertile  soil,  is  favored  of 
Heaven  and  Earth.  Delicious  fruits  abound 
in  its  deep  green  woods,  and  the  voices  of  birds 
make  its  forests  vocal. 

Attracted  by  its  verdure,  and  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  powerful  interest  in  an  island  so  re- 
nowned in  the  history  of  Greece,  I  resolved  to 
explore  it.  Little  did  I  dream,  Sappho,  of  meet- 
ing so  beautiful  an  impersonation  of  the  glories 
of  Lesbos,  as  I  found  in  thee.  Familiar  with 
the  classics,  I  could  not,  of  course,  be  ignorant 
of  the  history  of  that  glowing  and  bright  being 
who  first  bore  thy  name  :  Sappho,  the  daughter 
of  Scamandronymus,  whose  wild,  sweet  lyre 
told  the  story  of  her  passion  ;  whose  odes  were 
long  the  glory  of  Greece  ;  and  who  lost  her 
life  in  the  waves  of  the  sea,  which  yet  sings 
her  dirge,  in  mournful  surges  sounding  along 
the  base  of  Mount  Leucas. 

But  I  did  not  hope  to  find  in  modern  Greece, 
another  being  inheriting  the  beauty,  the  fervor, 
and  the  genius  of  that  child  of  song,  who,  after 
her  death,  long  received  divine  honors  from  the 
Lesbians. 

I  had  thought  that  Greece,  though  still  beau- 
tiful, was  dead  ;  that  its  glories  were  all  depart- 
ed ;  that  the  traveler  exploring  its  shores  and 
its  mountains  would  feel,  as  his  eye  rested  on 
the  scenery  so  crowded  with  associations,  as 
the  poet  felt,  whose  lines  have  done  more  to 
awaken  an  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  thy  coun- 
try than  all  else  that  has  been  written  in  our 
day: 

"  'Tis  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more  I 
So  coldly  sweet,  so  deadly  fair, 
We  start,  for  soul  is  wanting  there." 

Full  of  thoughts  of  the  Past,  I  was  climbing 
a    bank,    covered    with    crimson    flowers,    and 
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grasping  the  clusters  of  purple  grapes  which 
huno-  over  it,  when  a  voice,  rich  and  thrilling 
beyond  expression,  pouring  forth  a  wild  song — 
fixed  me  motionless  where  I  stood.  I  feared  to 
move,  lest  the  song  should  cease,  and  I  should 
forever  lose  the  tones  which  woke  within  me 
new  and  deep  emotions.  It  was  an  ode  of 
Sappho,  breathing  passion,  and  uttering  mourn- 
ful and  wild  strains  of  grief,  which  reached  me 
and  held  mc  spell-bound. 

Like  Milton's  Comus,  I  stood  and  wondered ; 
and  could  scarcely  realize  the  scene  ;  it  was 
music  unearthly  in  its  gushing  sweetness  and 
unrivaled  glory  ;  and  I  involuntarily  like  him 
exclaimed  : 

"  Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth's  mould, 

Breathe  such  divine,  enchanting  ravishment  ? 

Sure  something  holy  lodges  in  that  breast. 

And  with  these  raptures  moves  the  vocal  air, 
.  .  .  Such  a  sacred  and  home-felt  delight, 

Such  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss, 

I  never  heard  till  now." 

The  song  ceased  ;  its  dying  notes  fell  upon 
my  ear,  and  left  mc  standing  with  my  hand 
resting  upon  the  unplucked  fruit,  and  my  face 
turned  toward  the  spot  from  which  the  music 
had  come  with  a  power  so  fascinating,  that  I 
could  not  tear  my  feet  from  the  bank  upon 
which  I  had  mounted  until  it  ceased.  It  seem- 
ed to  me  that  Sappho  had  returned  again  to 
her  ancient  abode,  and  stood  once  more  at  her 
shrine.  The  ode  was  hers  ;  the  music  was  as 
wild  and  sweet  as  she  could  have  uttered  ;  its 
burning  passion  thrilled  my  frame,  and  took  my 
soul  captive :  and  when  it  ceased,  I  turned  with 
hasty  steps  to  explore  the  grove,  where  I  hoped 
to  find  the  being  whose  voice  had  so  penetrated, 
and  subdued,  and  captivated  me. 

Putting  aside  the  foliage  which  hid  from  me 
a  rock  over  which  the  luxuriant  vines  were  fall- 
ing, and  from  which  a  view  could  be  caught  of 
the  sea,  there  I  found  thee — not  the  ancient 
child  of  song,  raised  to  the  circle  of  the  divin- 
ities of  Greece,  but  thee,  my  Sappho,  in  thy 
radiant  earthly  beauty.  The  soul  flung  its  light 
upon  thy  face,  and  for  a  moment  I  could  scarce- 
ly feel  that  thou  wert  other  than  immortal.  The 
presence  of  a  stranger  gazing  upon  thee  with 
irrepressible  ardor  woke  thee  from  the  trans- 
port into  which  thine  own  song  had  borne  thee, 
and  all  the  woman,  startled  and  half-alarmed, 
was  seen  in  thy  young  face. 

I  hastened  to  re-assure  thee,  by  making  my- 
self known  as  a  wanderer  from  his  own  coun- 
try seeking  to  explore  thine ;  full  of  enthusiasm 
for  its  ancient  glory  ;  acquainted  with  its  liter- 
ature, and  deploring  the  degradation  of  modern 
Greece. 

Thy  true  soul  responded  to  me  ;  we  compre- 
hended each  other  ;  and  accompanying  thee  to 
thy  home,  there  I  was  welcomed  by  thy  kindred 
with  a  hospitality  which  was  at  once  elegant 
and  cordial. 

O,  Sappho,  those  were  happy  hours,  when, 
rambling  through  the  delightful  island,  we  ad- 
mired nature,  and  taught  each  other  to  love  it 
more.      When  seated  upon  some  bank,  I  spoke 


to  thee  of  the  ancient  heroes  of  Greece ;  of  her 
statesmen  ;  of  her  orators  ;  and  of  her  poets  ; 
or  when,  standing  upon  some  crag  overlook- 
ing the  sea,  we  saw  the  sun  go  down  beneath 
its  waves,  pouring  a  flood  of  golden  light  upon 
the  mountains  in  view,  and  leaving  a  glow  upon 
the  western  heavens,  amidst  which  the  evening 
star  rose  with  a  tremulous  lustre,  and  a  calrr,, 
like  that  which  spreads  so  deep  tranquillil\ 
upon  the  sleeping  sea,  came  over  all  nature. 

Dost  thou  recall  that  hour  when,  on  such 
an  evening,  I  read  thee  what  I  had  written  of 
one  of  the  ancient  orators  of  Greece  1 

I  know  that  thou  canst  not  forget  that  other 
hour  when,  after  a  conversation  which  had  in  it 
a  tone  of  sorrovvr  ;  when  we  spoke  of  the  fu- 
ture— of  our  separation — and  of  all  the  uncer- 
tainties which  rested  upon  our  fortunes — we 
both  turned  our  eyes  upon  Mount  Leucas,  and 
saw  the  sun  resting  upon  its  base,  but  its  sum- 
mit was  in  deep  shadow.  I  could  see  that  it 
seemed  to  thee  to  be  an  unhappy  omen,  and  the 
shadow  was  upon  th}?^  soul ;  but  I  cheered  thee, 
and  bade  thee  hope.  Presently  the  shadow  be- 
gan to  rise,  and  it  slowly  lifted  itself,  until,  at 
length,  the  summit  of  the  mountain  was  bathed 
in  a  flood  of  light,  and  the  marble  columns  of 
an  ancient  temple  which  crowned  it,  seemed  to 
stream  with  flame.  Then  we  said  to  each  oth- 
er, with  clasped  hands  :  So  shall  it  be  with  our 
future  ! 

When  the  hour  of  separation  came,  and  I  sai(i 
to  thee  that  I  must  return  to  my  own  country, 
which  was  in  the  track  of  the  setting  sun,  but 
that  I  would  come  to  thee  again — then  thou 
didst  urge  me  to  write  to  thee — to  write  from 
my  own  western  home — to  w^rite  to  thee  of  the 
past  and  the  future. 

In  the  presence  of  others  we  parted  almost 
in  silence  ;  thy  tears  were  repressed  ;  but  thy 
soul  was  in  thy  face,  and  I  comprehended  all 
that  thy  lips  would  have  uttered.  I  shall  write 
to  thee,  Sappho,  again,  and  again.  Need  I  say 
that  I  can  not  forget  thee  1  Nor  canst  thou, 
Sappho,  forget  me.  PI. 

A   VISIT   TO   OVERBECK'S    STUDIO    IN 
THE  CENCI  PALACE. 

IN  Roman  Catholic  countries  Sunday  is  a 
holiday.  The  shops  are  mostly  closed  ;  the 
streets  are  thronged  with  the  people  clad  in 
every  variety  of  picturesque  costume ;  the 
churches  are  all  open ;  high  mass  is  celebrated 
in  the  morning ;  and  the  splendor  of  the  church- 
appointments,  and  the  gayety  and  multitude  of 
the  dresses  that  are  clustered  before  the  altar, 
make  a  striking  and  gorgeous  picture  that  is 
never  forgotten. 

Sunday  is  a  holiday  in  such  countries  ;  but 
we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  ordinary  pursuits 
of  business  continue  on  that  day  as  on  others. 
Work  is  suspended,  and  the  workman,  dressed 
in  his  best,  goes  to  church  in  the  morning,  and 
in  the  afternoon  walks  alone,  with  his  family, 
if  he  is  married,  in  some  of  the  pleasant  gar- 
dens that   adorn  the  neighborhood  of  foreign 
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(titics.  In  Paris,  indeed,  wliero  there  is  no  such 
fervor  of  reHgious  sentiment  as  in  Rome,  the 
scores  of  little  villages  within  an  liour's  distance 
from  the  city,  are  crowded  all  day  long,  with 
the  citizens  escaping  into  the  free  air  and  the 
tranquil  landscape  ;  while  those  who  remain 
behind,  promenade  the  Boulevards,  and  mark 
the  day  as  a  festival,  by  deserting  tlieir  domestic 
tables,  and  going,  with  wife  and  family,  to  dine 
at  some  of  the  cheap  restaurants  with  which 
Paris  abounds. 

But  Sunday  in  Rome  is  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque days  that  a  man  enjoys  in  a  life-time. 
It  never  wearies.  It  is  a  spectacle  constantly 
renewed,  and  constantly  interesting.  Of  course 
we  are  speaking  of  it  as  an  artist,  and  not  as  a 
religious  man.  There  is  hardly  another  city  in 
the  world  where  a  Protestant  would  be  more 
deeply  pained  ;  because  he  sees  on  every  hand 
the  evidences  of  a  material  and  spiritual  stagna- 
tion and  decay.  Yet  picturesqueness  is  espe- 
cially the  characteristic  of  ruins  ;  and  as  the 
traveler  would  regard  the  Coliseum  with  very 
different  emotions  if  he  knew  that  he  was  likely 
to  be  seized  and  matched  against  a  lion  in  the 
arena,  so  he  looks  differently  upon  the  pageants 
and  pomps  of  a  church  that  no  longer  shakes 
empires  with  its  nod  ;  but  which,  like  the  Col- 
iseum, has  fallen  into  picturesque  decay. 

Hans  Christian  Andersen,  in  his  novel  of  the 
Iinprovisalore,  describes  his  residence  in  Rome 
near  the  Piazza,  or  Place,  of  the  Four  Fountains 
— La  Quattro  Fontanc.    And  if  you  should  reach 
Rome,  not  knowing  where  to  find  lodgings,  and 
willing  to  live  just  beyond  the  English  quarter, 
and  in  a  high  and  healthy  part  of  the  city,  you 
will  do  well  to  open  the  Improvisatore,  and  try 
to  find  the  rooms  described  there.     There  you 
will  be  upon  the  slope  between  the  Pincian  and 
Quirinal  hills — near  to  every  thing  but  St.  Pe- 
ter's, which  is  far  away  from  all  the  regions  of 
Rome   in  which  foreigners  reside.      A  broad 
street — paved  with    the    small,    unpleasantly- 
shaped  stone,  which  makes  the  Roman  streets 
so  notoriously  inconvenient  for  walking,  that 
dainty  ladies  grieve  over  the  necessity  of  a  short 
promenade  even,  declaring  that  it  flattens  the 
foot  so  sadly  ! — leads  to  the  Spanish  steps,  which 
descend  from  the  Pincian  into  the  centre  of  the 
H,ome   of  foreigners,    the   Piazza   di   Spagna. 
These  steps   are   the   haunts    of  the   models — 
liandsome  men  and  women,  boys  and  old  men, 
Fornarinas,  and  Beatrice  Cencis,  and  also  Michel 
Angelo's  Fates  and  heathen  Furies,  all  collect 
here,  lying,  sitting,  standing,  and  sleeping  in 
the  sun,  upon  the  Spanish  steps,  and  grouped 
in  every  variety  of  picturesque  position.    Hither 
(he  artists  come  to  find  them.    It  is  an  exchange 
of  every  century  and  all  countries  ;  but  the  char- 
acteristic types  of  Italian  beauty  are  the  most 
numerous. 

These  models  look  only  half-alive  as  you  pass 
them,  coming  down  the  steps.  They  are  mostly 
ignorant  peasants,  who,  having  fortunately  re- 
ceived from  Nature  handsome  forms,  or  features, 
or  a  fine  beard,  or  profile,  find  that  beauty  is 


use,  and  that  their  livelihood  is  secured  to  them 
without  other  labor  than  standing  in  a  studio  as 
Juno,  or  Minerva,  or  Venus — lending  their  arm 
as  a  grace  to  a  picture  which  noble,  and  beauti- 
ful, and  refined  ladies  of  distant  lands  shall  hang 
over,  in  admiration. 

If  she  chances  to  be  very  beautiful  and  stately, 
the  brown  face  of  the  girl  that  3^ou  see  yonder, 
listless  in  the  morning  sun,  will  look  out  of 
some  immortal  canvas  as  the  Madonna ;  and 
the  coarse,  dull  crowd  that  passes  the  original 
unheeding,  wall  bend,  and  kneel,  and  pray  be- 
fore its  portrait.  All  the  beautiful  Madonnas 
in  painting — those  of  Raphael,  and  Murillo,  and 
Michel  Angelo,  were  all  living  women.  They 
walked  these  streets,  except  those  of  Murillo, 
which  are  evidently  Spanish  girls.  Even  the 
Dresden  Madonna  of  Raphael,  the  San  Sisto, 
was  a  Roman  woman.  You  can  see  the  char- 
acteristics of  her  beauty  all  around  you,  as  you 
loiter  through  the  city.  Raphael's  Madonna 
was  his  mistress,  the  Fornarina,  forever  im- 
mortal— the  Fornarina,  who,  as  Xavier  de  Mais- 
tre  says,  "  Loved  her  love  more  than  her  lover" 
— and  of  whom  AVhittier  sings  : 

"  The  Fornarina's  fair  young  face 
Once  more  upon  her  lover  shone, 
Whose  model  of  an  angel's  grace, 
He  borrowed  from  her  own." 

So  with  all  the  saints,  and  friars,  and  relig- 
ious brethren.  You  see  St.  Francis,  St.  Bruno, 
and  St.  Sebastian  wherever  you  go.  They  have 
in  the  street  the  same  garb  and  the  same  ex- 
pression that  they  have  in  the  pictures.  So 
unchanged  is  the  friar's  frock  and  face  since  the 
great  Italian  painters  lived,  that,  as  you  wander 
about  Rome,  going  into  the  galleries  and  com- 
ing into  the  streets,  it  seems  as  if  the  painted 
figures  were  as  much  alive  as  yourself,  and  went 
into  and  out  of  the  canvas  at  pleasure.  Often, 
on  a  still,  sunny  afternoon,  you  will  watch  St. 
Bruno,  in  his  white  robe,  sauntering  over  the 
Quirinal,  and  among  the  solitary  roads  of  the 
vineyards  beyond  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  and  see 
him  enter  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  degli  An- 
geli.  You  can  still  follow  him  into  the  church, 
and  there  you  will  see  him  upon  the  wall,  for 
he  has  stepped  back  again  into  his  frame. 

This  semi-deception  helps  to  w^eave  around 
your  mind  more  closely  the  web  of  romance, 
which  is  its  pleasantcst  costume  in  Rome.  You 
gradually  feel  the  present  melt  into  the  past. 
It  seems  to  you  that  Rome  is  a  charmed  city, 
over  which  time  passes  unchanging.  It  touches 
its  buildings  only  to  make  them  more  poetic,  but 
it  will  not  suffer  the  life  and  improving  genius 
of  the  contemporary  world  to  pass  its  portals. 
Reform  is  contraband  at  Rome,  and  is  stopped, 
like  tobacco,  at  the  gates.  And  yet,  you  grad- 
ually perceive  that  time  can  not  preserve  the 
spirit,  but  only  the  form,  of  the  old  state  of 
things  in  the  city.  Life  oozes  away  from  the 
social  and  ecclesiastical  fabric,  although  its  ap- 
pearance may  remain  unchanged.  The  games 
cease  in  the  Coliseum ;  but  the  Coliseum  still 
stands.     The  world  does  not  await  walh  terror 
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news  from  Rome  ;  but  the  magnificent  pageants 
of  St.  Peter's  are  still  more  imposing  than  old 
Roman  festivals. 

It  is  not  hard  to  understand,  therefore,  why 
romantic  young  men,  especially  if  they  are  artists 
with  sensitive  imaginations,  so  often  yield  to  the 
subtle  spell  of  the  city,  and,  becoming  the  most 
ardent  of  Roman  Catholics,  devote  themselves, 
their  art,  and  their  lives,  to  the  pictorial  illus- 
tration of  the  religion  they  profess.  Upon  a  man 
of  this  temperament  Rome  never  relaxes  its  hold. 
He  will  live  there  forever.  His  life  will  exhale 
in  an  ecstasy  of  piety.  Rome  will  be  to  him  the 
charmed  lotus ;  and  having  once  tasted  it,  he 
will  willingly  relinquish  home  and  country,  and 
suffer  the  memory  of  dearest  friends  to  fade 
far  away  in  the  distance  of  a  past,  in  which  he 
knew  not  Rome.  Surrounded  by  all  the  mon- 
uments of  Christian  art,  and  the  associations  of 
religion — breathing  an  atmosphere  of  languor, 
sadness,  and  repose — beneath  the  tender  Italian 
sun,  and  amid  the  ruins  of  the  most  famous  his- 
torical empire — the  artist,  newly  converted,  feels 
that  hij  cup  is  overflowing,  and  that  Providence 
is  lavish  in  its  graciousness  which  permits  him 
to  be  so  happy. 

Thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  Overbeck  was  this 
young  artist  of  sensitive  imagination  and  relig- 
ious temperament,  who  came  to  Rome,  with 
fellow-students,  and  has  never  gone  away.  It 
was  in  the  dawn  of  modern  German  art,  which 
naturally  followed  that  of  German  literature, 
that  Cornelius,  Veit,  Schadow,  Overbeck,  and 
others,  came  down  to  Rome  from  Germany,  to 
study  the  remains  of  "  the  golden  prime"  of 
painting,  and  to  breathe  the  enchanted  air  of 
Art.  Of  this  famous  band  of  artists,  the  most 
illustrious  in  themselves,  and  in  what  they  have 
achieved,  of  all  who  have  within  a  century 
studied  at  Rome — Overbeck  alone  remained  be- 
hind. The  most  sensitive,  dreamy,  and  poetic 
of  them  all,  bis  imaginat?  )n  was  profoundly 
touched  by  the  splendors  of  art  and  the  sublime 
mysteries  of  the  church,  which  he  encountered 
In  Rome.  He  had  reached  at  last  the  "  land  in 
which  it  seemed  always  afternoon."  He  was 
at  rest  :  he  was  happy  : 

"And  deep-asleep  he  seem'd,  yet  all  awake. 
And  music  in  his  ears  his  beating  heart  did  make." 

From  that  time  he  has  lived  constantly  in 
Rome.  It  is  said  that  he  has  never,  even  for  a 
visit,  returned  to  his  native  country.  But  all 
the  artists  who  come  to  the  city,  led  by  the  same 
enthusiastic  hope  that  drew  him  thither — full  of 
hope,  and  heart,  and  youth — always  visit  Over- 
beck, as  disciples  a  master.  He  is  now  probably 
the  oldest  artist  in  Rome  ;  certainly  the  most 
distinguished.  While  he  still  lives,  his  fame 
has  become  historical.  Among  the  sights  of 
Rome  the  artists'  studios  are  not  the  least  at- 
tractive, but  of  those  Overbeck's  is  incomparably 
the  most  interesting.  He  is  entirely  devoted  to 
his  art  and  to  his  religious  ofRces.  But  with 
him,  the  pursuit  of  his  art  is  also  a  religious 
office  of  the  most  elevated  character.  His  life 
is  an  act  of  adoration.     In  personal  appearance 


and  impression,  as  well  as  in  daily  detail,  he 
corresponds  to  the  idea  of  a  saint,  or  an  old-time 
anchorite  and  ascetic — a  man  whose  every 
thought  is  God — whose  every  wish  is  a  prayer 
— whose  every  breath  a  sigh  of  praise. 

It  is  not  strange  that  such  a  man  should  ap- 
point Sunday  as  the  day  on  which  to  receive 
visitors  ;  for,  although  he  refrains  from  work — 
even  his  work — upon  that  day,  yet  he  regards  it 
as  a  festival,  as  a  time  to  be  hoiily  glad  and  e.N- 
cited,  and  therefore  as  a  proper  occasion  for 
allowing  strangers  to  see  the  works  in  which 
he  has  attempted  to  indicate  his  idea  of  the  in- 
expressible. 

The  Vatican  and  the  picture-galleries  of  the 
palaces  are  closed  upon  that  day.  You  come 
out  of  your  rooms  by  the  Fountain  of  the  Triton, 
who,  in  the  centre  of  the  place  of  the  Four 
Fountains,  blows  a  trembling  spire  of  water 
upward  through  a  shell,  and  saunter  to  the  Cafe 
Greco  for  your  breakfast.  Checo,  the  taciturn 
waiter,  brings  you  coffee  and  milk  in  a  tumbler, 
and  two  small  rolls  of  bread.  The  cafe  is  a  dark, 
dingy  room,  always  clouded  by  tobacco-smoke, 
and  frequented  by  all  the  artists  in  Rome.  In 
that  corner  Thorwaldsen  sat  and  smoked,  and 
talked  of  art  and  the  North.  There  Canova  sat, 
and  listened  and  conversed — honored  and  honor- 
ing, both  of  them  ;  men  for  whose  sake  the  old, 
smoky,  dingy  room  should  be  suffered  to  remain. 
Here  Cornelius,  and  Kaulbach,  and  Couture  ; 
the  glowing,  intense  Germans,  the  ardent  and 
eager  Frenchmen,  meet,  and  rattle,  and  puff";  and 
the  Englishmen  un-Englished,  with  long  beards, 
and  slouched  hats,  and  velvet  coats,  sit  laugh- 
ing, chatting,  and  drinking — whistling  respecta- 
bility down  the  wind  ;  and  here,  too,  the  thin, 
sallow,  sad-eyed  Americans,  with  no  antece- 
dents in  art,  but  a  most  just  and  noble  respect 
for  the  great  works  and  the  great  names  of  art, 
sit,  bewildered  and  enchanted,  in  this  Rome 
redivivus,  seeking  if  they  may  understand  the 
secret  of  the  old  mystery,  and  carry  home  the 
seeds  of  a  national  art. 

Yet,  as  you  glance  around  this  congress  of 
artists,  and  watch  each  new-comer  to  determine 
to  what  nation  he  belongs,  you  feel  that  one  is 
wanting — that  the  one  man  known  to  all  who 
surround  you,  whom  all  respect,  and  whom 
they  would  willingly  acknowledge  as  their  mas- 
ter, is  not  there.  If  you  can  summon  German 
enough  to  ask  your  neighbor,  "  W^here  is  Over- 
beck !"  he  will  stare  at  you  a  moment,  then  re- 
move his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  answer  you 
gravely  : 

"  Overbeck  lives  in  the  Cenci  Palace." 

You  have  no  idea  of  the  situation  of  that  edi- 
fice, but  you  remember  to  have  read  Shelley's 
"Cenci."* 

Your  German  friend  has  disappeared  again 
in  a  cloud  of  his  own  raising  ;  and  you  address 
yourself  to  a  French  neighbor  : 

"  Can  one  visit  Overbeck's  studio"?" 

"  Certainly,  sir,  to-day.  It  is  open  for  an 
hour  at  noon  on  Sundays." 

It  is  already  eleven  o'clock,  and  the  day  is 
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pleasant.  You  issue  from  the  cafe,  and  stroll 
along  the  Corso.  It  is  crowded  with  people, 
idly  gazing  and  sauntering.  Men  and  girls 
stand  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  offering  you 
bouquets — a  mass  of  blue  violets  in  which  a 
superb  camellia  is  embedded.  The  Roman  wo- 
men go  by  bare-headed,  the  hair  plaited  in  mass- 
ive folds,  with  red  ribbons  intertwined,  and 
large  plated  hair-pins.  They  have  the  air  of  a 
[)roud  and  peculiar  race.  You  see  in  their  faces 
and  mien  marked  resemblance  to  the  picture  in 
the  Florentine  Galler}^  called  the  Fornarina ; 
but  which  is  probably  a  portrait  of  Vittoria  Co- 
lonna,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  noblest  medie- 
val Roman  families,  and  beloved  by  Michel  An- 
gelo.  These  women  have  the  same  form  as 
that  of  the  picture,  but  the  expression  is  hard 
and  coarse  in  their  faces.  It  seems  as  if  they 
too  shared  the  mystery  of  the  city.  The  form 
remains — but  the  soul,  the  beauty,  the  character, 
has  oozed  away.  They  carry  babies  in  their 
arms ;  and,  as  one  of  them,  young  and  beauti- 
ful, stops  beneath  a  shrine  at  the  corner  of  a 
street,  you  suddenly  pause,  almost  breathless  ; 
for  you  dream  that  the  Madonna  and  child  have 
stepped  from  the  shrine  upon  the  pavement. 

Cardinals  roll  along  in  their  glittering  red 
carriages,  with  laced  footmen,  and  coachman. 
Cardinals  are  not  allowed  to  walk  within  the 
walls  of  Rome.  Even  if  they  would  go  only  a 
few  rods,  the  carriage  must  be  summoned.  A 
very  few  years  since,  if  you  peered  into  the 
coach-window  as  it  passed,  you  might  have 
seen  a  shriveled,  sad,  attenuated  man,  very 
solitary  in  his  grandeur  ;  it  was  Cardinal  Ac- 
ton, the  English  Cardinal.  Or  a  little  old  man, 
much  bent  over — but  with  a  clear,  vigorous 
eye ;  it  was  Cardinal  Mezzofanti,  the  miracu- 
lous linguist.  Or  a  large  man,  with  a  broad, 
Jesuitical  face  ;  it  was  Cardinal  Lambruschini, 
the  .Secretary,  or  bad  angel,  as  he  was  consid- 
ered, of  the  last  Pope,  ignorant  old  Gregory 
XVI.  ;  and  who  struggled  desperately  to  be 
elected  his  successor.  Or  a  younger  man, 
with  dark  hair,  and  hard,  restless,  sharp  eyes  ; 
it  was  Cardinal  Altieri — of  a  famous  Roman 
family,  politically  ambitious,  and  ex-nuncio  to 
the  Austrian  Court.  Or  a  bland,  sweet-faced, 
noble  and  generous-looking  man  of  fifty,  with  a 
winning  kindness  of  mien,  that  shone  out  of  the 
carriage-window  like  sunlight  ;  it  was  Cardinal 
Giovanni  Maria  Mastai  Ferretti,  the  youno-est 
of  the  Cardinals,  and  now  Pope  Pius  IX. 

These  men  roll  slowly  by ;  and  you  stop  to 
gaze  and  admire,  when  the  clattering  of  many 
hoofs  arrests  your  attention.  A  company  of 
cavalry,  splendidly  uniformed,  with  flashing 
gold-lace  and  floating  plumes,  come  dashing 
along  the  narrow  Corso.  As  they  advance,  the 
crowd  ceases  to  move.  Every  man  turns  to- 
ward the  middle  of  the  street.  Men,  women, 
and  children  fall  upon  their  knees,  on  the  nar- 
row sidewalks  under  the  great  palaces.  The 
thunder  of  a  heavy  carriage  approaches.  You, 
too,  albeit  a  Protestant,  pause,  and  remove  your 
hat  respectfully,  in  Christian  regard  for  the  feel- 


ings of  others.  Four  horses,  splendidly  har- 
nessed, drag  a  red-bodied  coach,  mounted  upon 
high  springs.  The  horses  are  almost  running, 
and  are  guided  by  mounted  postilhons. 

"//  Papa!  II  PapaV  cries  the  crowd. 

It  is  the  Pope. 

He  sits  upon  the  back  seat  with  a  white 
skull-cap  upon  his  head,  and  a  white  cape  about 
his  shoulders.  Poor,  old,  snuffy,  wrinkled,  fat 
man  !  The  two  fore-fingers  of  his  right  hand 
are  raised,  and  he  feebly  makes  the  sign  of  the 
cross  upon  one  side  and  upon  the  other,  as  he 
is  whirled  by.  He  is  eighty  years  old,  or  more 
— an  ascetic  monk,  taken  from  the  convent, 
near  the  Coliseum,  and  installed  in  all  the 
gloomy  magnificence  of  the  Vatican.  Poor  old 
Gregory  !  Step  into  the  Pantheon — which  is  a 
Christian  Church  now,  and  Raphael  is  buried 
in  it — as  you  pass,  and  pray  that  the  sins  com- 
mitted by  his  sanction  may  not  be  entered 
against  him. 

You  are  entering  narrower,  darker,  and  dirt- 
ier parts  of  the  city.  Perpetual  gloom  rests 
upon  these  streets.  Old  Roman  ruins  are  built 
into  the  walls  of  new  houses  ;  quaint  fountains 
spout  silver  rills  of  water  in  the  more  open 
spots  ;  and  boys  and  men  are  playing  mora,* 
while  the  echo  of  their  voices  dies  away,  al- 
most fiercely,  along  the  high,  dark  passages. 
There  are  archways  and  gates,  and  beyond 
them  the  streets  are  as  narrow  as  those  of  Ori- 
ental cities.  There  is  a  suppressed  murmur 
creeping  constantly  through  them.  Dogged, 
and  sharp,  and  restless  glances  rain  upon  you, 
if  you  pass  that  portal.  Faces  look  out  from 
windows  above.  The  peddler,  crying  his  hand- 
kerchiefs and  ribbons  in  the  street,  stops,  as  he 
sees  you.  There  is  an  excitement  of  curiosity 
as  you  pass  on.  Some  spell,  different  from  all 
the  rest,  evidently  rests  upon  this  part  of  the 
city.  Do  you  not  mark  that  hag,  gray,  and 
wrinkled,  and  ugly  beyond  account ;  and,  close 
to  her,  that  round  little  girl,  with  sumptuous 
black  hair,  which  she  is  carelessly  braiding  while 
she  watches  you,  with  eyes  so  deep,  and  dark, 
and  beautiful,  that,  as  you  gaze,  you  do  not 
wonder  Rowena  should  have  been  pricked  with 
a  half-fear  of  Ivanhoe's  constancy  1  Do  you 
see  that  hag  and  that  nymph  1  Nay,  as  you 
gaze,  fascinated,  more  closely,  do  you  not  see 
a  kind  of  horrible  resemblance,  a  similar  char- 
acter of  outline  and  expression,  fearfully  sug- 
gesting that  the  one  will  finally  become  the 
other] 

Do  you  not  see  it  nowl  They  are  Jews. 
This  is  the  Ghetto.  The  great  gates  are  closed 
at  sunset.  This  people  is  shut  in  upon  itself. 
It  is  accursed  by  the  Christian  Government  of 
the  city.  And  formerly,  during  the  Carnival, 
certain  Jews  were  obliged  to  run  races  in  the 
Corso.  Now  they  furnish  prizes  for  the  horses 
that  run. 

We  pass  through  the  Ghetto,  and  out  of  an- 

*  A  game  which  consists  of  two  men  simultaneously 
throwinjj  forward  their  hands,  and  crying  out  how  many 
Jingers  the  other  holds  up. 
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other  of  its  gates.  Before  us  is  a  great  palace. 
Silence  and  gloom  rest  upon  it.  You  could  be- 
lieve it  a  haunted  house,  or  accursed.  You  can 
believe  that  it  has  known  terrible  tragedies  ; — 
you  instantly  associate  it,  but  vaguely  and  re- 
motely, with  all  the  dark  traditions  of  unutter- 
able crime  with  which  Italy  and  Rome  are  so 
rife. 

And  if,  as  yoii  gaze,  by  some  happy  chance 
a  ray  of  sunlight  should  fall  for  a  moment  across 
the  shadow  of  that  palace,  or  the  sound  of  a 
bird's  song  echo  and  die  along  its  gloom,  or  a 
bit  of  blossom  wave  in  the  air,  and  then  hang 
quietly,  would  it  not  be  in  all  that  gloom,  as 
is  the  image  of  Beatrice  Cenci  in  the  terrible 
times  and  scenes  upon  which  she  fell  1  You 
have  seen  Guido's  portrait  of  her  in  the  Bar- 
berini  Palace  ;  you  remember  that  half-glance 
over  the  shoulder — the  wan,  tearless,  half-dull- 
ed, entreating,  defying  look,  which  says,  as 
distinctly  as  the  poet  has  said  it  for  her  : 

"  Sweet  sleep  I  were  death  like  to  thee, 
Or  if  thou  couldst  mortal  be, 
I  would  close  these  eyes  of  pain  ; 
When  to  wake  1     Never  again. 
O  world  I  farewell  ! 
Listen  to  the  passing  bell ; 
It  says  thou  and  I  must  part, 
With  a  light  and  a  heavy  heart." 

For  the  great  house  before  us  is  the  Cenci 
Palace.  It  icas  the  home  of  Beatrice.  It  is 
the  home  of  Overbeck. 

In  his  preface  to  the  tragedy  of  the  Cenci — 
in  some  respects  his  greatest  work — Shelley 
says  of  the  building  before  you  : 

''  The  Cenci  Palace  is  of  great  extent  ;  and 
though  in  part  modernized,  there  yet  remains 
a  vast  and  gloomy  pile  of  feudal  architecture  in 
the  same  state  as  during  the  dreadful  scenes 
which  arc  the  subject  of  this  tragedy.  The  pal- 
ace is  situated  in  an  obscure  corner  of  Rome, 
near  the  quarter  of  the  Jews ;  and  from  the  up- 
per windows  you  see  the  immense  ruins  of 
Mount  Palatine,  half-hidden  under  their  pro- 
fuse overgrowth  of  trees.  There  is  a  court  in 
one  part  of  the  palace  (perhaps  that  in  which 
Cenci  built  the  chapel  to  St.  Thomas),  support- 
ed by  granite  columns,  and  adorned  with  an- 
tique friezes  of  fine  workman.ship,  and  built  up, 
according  to  the  ancient  Italian  fashion,  with 
balcony  over  balcony.  One  of  the  gates  of  the 
palace,  formed  of  immense  stones,  and  leading 
through  a  passage  dark  and  lofty,  and  opening 
into  gloomy  subterranean  chambers,  struck  me 
particularly." 

And  to  this  home  the  ardent  arti-st,  leaving 
behind  him  friends  and  his  native  land — leav- 
ing behind  Germany,  and  the  dawning  hope  of 
its  art,  and  turning  his  back  upon  the  future, 
brought  the  energy  of  his  youth,  and  the  de- 
votion of  his  manhood,  his  zeal  for  art,  and  his 
religious  fervor.  Passing  dOwn  through  the 
city,  sacred  to  his  imagination — through  ail  its 
splendor  and  all  its  squalor — by  its  majestic 
monuments  of  art,  and  its  showy  shrines  of 
religioj^,  Overbeck  came  to  the  Cenci  Palace. 
As  the  heavy  door  closed  behind  him,  it  seemed 


to  shut  out  the  freshness  of  his  own  time  for- 
ever, and  to  imprison  him  in  a  lurid  and  melan- 
choly past.  There  he  has  lived,  contented — 
going  back  to  the  earliest  ages  of  Christian  Art 
for  his  models  and  consolations  ;  thinking  that 
Raphael  in  his  prime  departed  from  the  primi- 
tive purity  of  religious  art ;  and  preferring  his 
earlier  pictures,  and  those  of  his  masters,  to  the 
great  works  which  the  world  admires.  The  sad 
solemnity  of  the  dark  quarter  of  the  city  in 
which  he  lives  seems  to  have  fallen  upon  the 
master  and  his  works.  It  is  a  weird  place,  and 
the  man  and  his  pictures  are  weird  also.  He 
is  three  hundred  years  behind  his  time.  In 
thought,  in  v/ish,  in  aim,  in  art,  in  religion,  in 
experience,  Overbeck  is  the  contemporary  of 
Fra  Angelico.  He  is  the  Rip  Van  Wrinkle  of 
Art,  only  happy  in  the  dreams  that  restore  him 
to  the  times  from  which  he  has  escaped. 

He  is  the  chief  of  the  Nazarene  school  of 
painting,  or  w^hat  is  otherwise  called,  the  school 
of  Purists ;  of  which  the  aim  is  to  treat  relig- 
ious subjects  in  the  directest  and  most  simple 
manner,  following  the  traditional  forms  of  the 
earliest  religious  matters,  and  perpetuating  a 
conventional  style.  It  is  a  Pre-Raphaelite  school, 
in  fact ;  but  it  is  precisely  the  opposite  of  what 
is  technically  called  Pre-Raphaelite.  It  aims 
to  indicate,  not  to  imitate.  It  represents  a 
conventional  Nature,  and  not  the  reality  of 
things.  It  considers  that  Art  is  materialized  by 
too  close  a  study  of  the  gross  facts  of  Nature, 
and  is  therefore  exquisite  in  sentiment,  but 
weak  and  wrong  in  treatment.  Overbeck  wii- 
not  even  study  from  the  nude. 

Oppressed  by  a  sadness  which  you  can  nut 
explain,  you  pass  the  great  gate,  and  enter  the 
palace.  Before  you  is  a  broad  flight  of  stone 
steps.  Up  that  winding  staircase  as  you  go,  a 
figure  of  floating  golden  hair  will  glide  before 
you,  with  face  scarce  seen,  but  of  sorrow  and 
beauty  unutterable — the  face  that  Guido  saw, 
as  Beatrice  Cenci  passed  beneath  his  window  to 
execution  (for  so  runs  the  tradition  of  that  por- 
trait), and  painting,  made  a  moment  immortal. 
The  great  hall,  like  all  Italian  halls,  is  entirely 
bare.  The  plaster  drops,  half-mouldering,  from 
the  walls.     It  is  the  Palace  of  Desolation. 

But  you  open  a  door,  and  enter  a  lofty  and 
darkened  room.  It  is  silent  as  a  chapel,  and 
there  is  the  hushed  sound  of  reverent  whisper- 
ing. A  few  strangers  arc  standing  before  vari- 
ous pictures  hung  upon  the  walls.  You  see  no 
large  paintings,  and  passing  into  the  adjoining 
room,  which  also  forms  part  of  the  studio,  you 
find  none  there.  The  visitors  move  quietly 
about  the  room,  as  if  expecting  to  see  some- 
thing more  than  the  pictures.  They  look  up  at 
the  lofty,  carved  ceiling — at  the  deep  embayed 
windows.  Their  modern  silks  rustle  strangely 
in  that  haunted  old  mansion;  they  stand  i:i 
silence,  admiration,  and  awe. 

Suddenly  a  little  door  quietly  opens,  an<! 
Frederic  Overbeck  enters  the  studio.  He  i.9  a 
man  of  sixty;  his  long  straight  hair  is  parted 
in  the  middle,  and  is  half-carelcssly  pushed  be- 
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hind  his  ears  ;  but  it  is  mostly  covered  with  a 
loosely  falling  Raphael  cap,  from  under  which  a 
few  gray  hairs  escape,  and  straggle  down  upon 
his  shoulders.  His  face  is  long  and  attenuated, 
like  that  of  a  monk  with  weary  vigils  ;  his  gray 
eyes  are  full  of  an  inexpressible  sadness  and 
intensity  ;  he  has  no  beard,  and  his  mouth, 
finely  sculptured,  with  thin  lips,  indicates  stern 
will  and  fanaticism.  The  whole  face  wears 
an  expression  of  care,  anxiety,  and  resignation, 
which  is  very  beautiful.  It  is  not  strictly 
a  handsome  face,  but  it  is  full  of  character, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  soul.  He  is  dressed  in 
a  long,  loose,  black  robe,  vv^ith  a  broad  woolly 
collar,  under  which  his  shirt  collar  is  negligently 
bent.  He  glides,  rather  than  walks,  about  the 
studio. 

His  head  is  lowered,  as  if  the  long  habit  of 
prayer  and  the  perpetual  reverential  mood  of  his 
mind  would  not  allow  him  to  stand  erect.  liis 
hands  are  clasped  and  hanging  before  him,  as 
he  stands,  conversing  with  some  one  who  has 
been  especially  introduced,  and  the  head  slightly 
leaning  to  one  side,  as  he  contemplates  the 
picture  of  which  he  is  speaking.  The  guests 
may  go,  but  the  artist  still  lingers,  looking  at  his 
pictures.  Pygmalion  was  not  more  enamored 
of  the  voluptuous  beauty  he  had  carved,  than  is 
Overbeck  of  the  celestial  loveliness  he  has 
drawn.  He  stands  musing,  and  a  pathetic  joy 
shines  in  his  eyes  that  he,  the  unworthy,  was 
elected  to  manifest  the  beauty  of  holiness,  in 
the  representation  of  the  person  and  history  of 
Christ. 

But  you  do  not  see  any  paintings.  The  pic- 
tures are  all  shaded  drawings  in  charcoal.  It 
seems  as  if  the  artist  did  not  wish,  nor  care,  to 
trust  to  the  material  means  of  color,  to  express 
his  visions  of  the  celestial  story.  Only  the 
passionless  purity  of  lines  would  indicate  the 
inexpressible.  Hence  there  is  observable  a 
tremulous,  tearful  character  of  adoration  in  the 
treatment  of  subjects,  pervading  all  his  pictures. 
The  figure  of  Christ  is  always  the  centre  of  the 
sentiment  and  the  action.  A  spiritual  atmos- 
phere breathes  from  him,  as  fragrance  from  a 
lily,  and  all  the  other  figures  regard  him  with  a 
pensive  devotion,  as  if  they  were  upon  the  verge 
of  falling  before  him  in  worship. 

The  subjects  that  he  prefers  to  treat  are  do- 
mestic scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ,  in  which 
he  can  introduce  Joseph  and  Mary.  In  one, 
the  young  Jesus  in  his  father's  workshop  has 
taken  up  the  saw,  and  is  sawing  a  piece  of  wood 
into  the  shape  of  the  cross,  while  his  father  and 
mother  sit  lookintr  on,  with  folded  hands  and  a 
yearning  sorrow^  beyond  tears,  in  their  eyes. 
The  large  painting  of  the  Progress  of  Religion 
in  the  Arts,  is  in  the  church  at  Assisi,  but  is  not 
reckoned  among  his  finest,  nor  most  character- 
istic, works.  In  fact,  his  genius  is  so  delicate 
and  subtle,  that  it  best  displays  itself  in  simple 
sketches  and  the  familiar  domestic  scenes  he 
loves,  in  which  the  sentiment  is  at  once  obvious 
and  exquisite. 

His  pictures  are  the  delicately  outlined  visions 


of  a  dreamer  and  a  mystic,  who  almost  fears  to 
trust  their  aerial  charm  to  palpable  expression. 
If  he  speaks,  it  is  m  a  low  musical  voice — an 
audible  whisper ;  and  moving  slowly  from  pic- 
ture to  picture,  with  the  group  of  guests  and 
friends,  he  passes  noiselessly  at  length  through 
the  little  door — noiselessly  like  an  old  Florentine 
painter  and  pietist  receding  into  his  lime.  You 
have  lost  sight  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  living  men.  You  have  not  profaned  the 
Sabbath.  Overbeck  is  the  last  great  painter  of 
the  genuine  Roman  Catholic  inspiration  that 
the  world  will  ever  see. 

As  you  return  to  the  modern  quarter  of  Rome, 
and  leave  the  melancholy  palace  and  its  terrible 
associations, so  strangely  blended  with  the  saintly 
figure  of  the  artist,  you  do  not  leave  its  influence 
behind.  It  is  a  haunted  day.  The  sun  is  sad- 
der than  it  ever  was  before  in  Rome.  The  apa- 
thy, the  death,  the  silence  of  the  grim  old  city, 
palpably  oppress  you.  Your  heart  aches  to 
think  of  that  life  of  ascetic  devotion  and  anchor- 
ite seclusion,  led  in  that  haunted  house  by  the 
dreary  Ghetto.  It  seems  as  if  Nature  sought  to 
balance  incredible  sin  by  immaculate  purity  ;  as 
if  the  house  which  Cenci  had  defiled  could  only  be 
cleansed,  in  human  imaginations,  by  Overbeck. 
Pursued  by  a  crowd  of  conflicting  and  melan- 
choly thoughts,  you  will  ponder  the  amazing 
contrast  between  the  dreamy  ecstasy  of  the 
man's  life,  and  the  tremendous  reality  of  that 
of  the  girl  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  j^ears  ago. 
Be  satisfied.  That  dark  house,  and  the  scenes, 
the  struggles,  the  despairs  it  witnessed,  have 
had  their  chronicler  and  poet.  The  modern  in- 
mate, by  the  saintliness  of  his  life  and  the 
beauty  of  his  works,  has  engraved -his  name 
upon  history,  and  a  great  genius  has  rescued 
from  doubt  and  contumely,  that  fair  and  fated 
daughter  of  the  house,  whose  woes  are  sadder 
and  a  thousand  times  more  terrible  than  the 
sorrows  of  the  more  famous  heroines  of  mis- 
fortune. 

As  you  walk  out  beyond  the  gates  of  the  city 
to  watch  the  sunset  across  the  desolate  Cam- 
pagna,  and  before  you  return  to  the  Lepre, 
where  you  will  meet  all  your  gay  companions 
at  dinner,  renew  your  vow  of  loyalty  to  noble 
men  and  noble  women,  and  hear  the  words  to 
whose  melancholy  music  the  poet  has  set  the 
farewell  of  Beatrice  Cenci  ;  for  it  will  suit  the 
sadness  in  which  this  visit  to  Overbeck's  studio 
has  left  you. 

"  Farewell,  my  tender  brother.     Think 
Of  our  sad  tale  with  gentleness,  as  now : 
And  let  mild,  pitying  thoughts  lighten  for  thee 
Thy  sorrow's  load.     Err  not  in  harsh  despair, 
But  tears  and  patience.     One  thing  more,  my  child  ; 
For  thine  own  sake  be  constant  to  the  love 
Thou  bearest  us  ;  and  to  the  faith  that  I, 
Though  wrapt  in  a  strange  cloud  of  crime  and  shame, 
Lived  ever  holy  and  unstained.     And  though 
111  tongues  shall  wound  me,  and  our  common  name 
Be  as  a  mark  stamped  on  thine  irniiocent  brow 
For  men  to  point  at  as  they  pass,  do  thou 
Forbear,  and  never  think  a  thought  unkind 
Of  those  who  perhaps  love  thee  in  their  graves, 
So  mayest  thou  die  as  I  do  ;  fear  and  pain 
Being  subdued.    Farewell !    Farewell !    Farewell !" 
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^*  QIR,  I  never  saw  as  beautiful  a  woman,  be- 

k)  fore  nor  since.  She  was  radiant.  I  am 
an  old  man.  I  have  lived  longer  in  my  seventy- 
years  than  most  men  would  live  in  twice  that 
time.  But  I  never  saw  another  as  beautiful 
woman." 

The  stage-coach  was  passing  through  a  fine  sec- 
tion of  Western  New  York.  I  had  been  riding 
all  day  with  the  driver  on  the  outside,  but  as  the 
sun  went  westward  I  had  come  down,  and  en- 
tered the  half-filled  coach  just  in  time  to  catch 
the  sentence.  The  speaker  was  a  venerable 
man,  manifestly  a  clergyman,  of  genial  feeling, 
and  winning  manners.  He  had  been  the  life  of 
the  party  in  the  coach  all  day,  and  we  had  got- 
ten to  loving  the  man  for  the  universal  love  that 
he  exhibited  toward  his  fellow-men,  as  well  as 
for  the  almost  youthful  freshness  and  elasticity 
of  his  thoughts.  The  enthusiasm  of  his  voice 
and  rema.rk  attracted  my  attention  ;  and  as  I 
took  my  seat  I  turned  to  him  with  a  smile,  and 
spoke : 

"  The  most  beautiful  woman  you  have  ever 
seen,  sir,  must  have  been  worth  seeing,  for  you 
have  lived  long,  and  I  am  sure,  have  had  an  eye 
to  the  beautiful  as  long  as  you  have  lived." 

"  She  was  radiant,  I  said.  When  I  was  a 
younger  man  I  would  have  used  another  word, 
and  called  her  divine.  Her  face  comes  across 
my  memory,  at  times,  as  the  face  of  an  angel 
might  have  returned  to  Adam  when  he  had  been 
away  from  Eden  for  a  thousand  years.  Those 
days  were  the  Eden  of  my  life  ;  and  I  have  often 
felt  as  if  I  were  wandering  away  from  it  farther 
and  farther  every  year  that  I  live  ;  and  the  com- 
panions of  its  walks  and  groves  have  long  ago 
left  me  to  stray  alone,  up  and  down  the  rough 
paths  of  a  comfortless  world.  This  was  my 
parish  forty  years  ago.  Yonder  was  my  home. 
That  grove  was  my  favorite  walk.  This  whole 
valley,  my  field  of  happy  labor.  I  wish  I  could 
pause  here  now  for  a  day,  or  a  week,  or  a  year. 
But,  alas  !  for  me  to  stay  here  now  would  not 
be  to  re-enter  my  Paradise.  But  always,  in  all 
seasons,  and  now  as  always,  I  thank  God  that 
the  flaming  sword  which  guards  the  gate  of 
Eden  is  not  so  terrible,  after  all,  and  some  day 
I  may  approach  it  boldly,  and  pass  it  safely,  and 
be  with  them  all  again," 

The  old  man  fell  back  in  his  seat.  The  last 
rays  of  the  sun  fell  on  his  white  locks,  and  they 
prleamed  with  surprising  lustre  ;  and  I  saw  a 
tear — whether  of  grief  or  joy,  I  could  not  tell 
— shining,  as  no  diamond  ever  shone,  on  his 
pale  and  withered  cheek ;  and  it  fell,  and  was 
lost  here  ;  but  I  doubt  not,  gathered  with  other 
treasures  elsewhere.  After  a  moment's  silence, 
I  ventured  to  ask  the  subject  of  the  conversa- 
tion which  my  return  had  interrupted. 

"  We  were  speaking  of  the  former  occupants 
•of  Brackley  House,  the  old  place  in  the  pine 
grove  yonder;  and  the  lady  I  mentioned  was 
Edith,  the  daughter  of  Major  Brackley." 

"  It  is  a  fine-looking  place.     Was  it  as  pic- 
turesque in  those  days  as  nowV 
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"  Fully.  Perhaps  more  so.  For  her  taste 
was  exquisite." 

"  Pardon  me,  sir  ;  but  from  your  manner,  I 
am  convinced  there  is  a  story  in  your  mind  now 
that  would  interest  us  ;  and  if  you  have  no  ob- 
jection, I  trust  we  shall  have  it." 

"  You  have  found  me  talkative,  and  you  think 
I  will  need  only  the  hint,  to  talk  on.  That  is 
the  idea,  is  iti  W^ell,  so  be  it.  I  like  to  tell 
the  stories  of  those  days  over  and  over  again, 
and  if  you  will  bear  with  my  prosing  occasion- 
ally, you  shall  have  my  old  story. 

"  Edith  Brackley  was  twenty  then,  and,  as  I 
have  said,  exceedingly  beautiful.     She  was  not 
tall,  but  she  was  graceful  and  of  commanding 
appearance,  inheriting  from  her  father  much  of 
the  pride  of  his  ancient  family.     Her  brother 
Robert  was  a  different  person.     Harsh,  cold, 
and  even  morose  in  disposition,  he  did  not  seem 
to  love  any  human  being,  not  even  his  father  or 
Edith.     And  not  loving  any  one  he  hated  one 
person  with  an  intense  hatred.     This  was  his 
cousin  Philip  Brackley,  the  son  of  his  father's 
older  brother,  and  the  real  representative  of  the 
family  line.     Brought  up  by  Major  Brackley, 
after  his   own  father's  death,   Philip  was  es- 
teemed by  his  uncle  and  Edith  as  one  of  their 
own  family,  and  had  never  been  thought  of  as  a 
nephew  or  cousin.     But  Robert,  of  a  jealous 
disposition,  had  from  boyhood  quarreled  with 
Philip,  and  grew  up  with  the  idea  in  his  brain 
that  his  cousin  would  eventually  displace  him 
in  the  county  as  the  successor  to  his  father's 
position  and  influence.     This  idea  was  material- 
ly strengthened  by  the  growing  contrast  in  the 
treatment  which  Major  Brackley  gave  to  the 
two  boys.     Robert  was  constantly  in  trouble, 
and  his  father's  reproofs  were  never  received 
kindly.     Philip,  on  the  other  hand,  was  gentle, 
affectionate,  ar^  obedient,  although  a  boy  of 
fiery  spirit  and  indomitable  courage.     He  was 
noble-looking,  graceful,  quick,  and  strong — fore- 
most in  all  boyish  games,  and  the  winner  of  all 
struggles.    To  be  first  seemed  his  right — which, 
at  length,  no  one  thought  of  disputing  ;  and  the 
best  of  this  was,  that  every  one  seemed  to  enjoy 
his  superiority,   except   Robert,   whose   sullen 
hatred  grew  more  and  more  violent.     Withal, 
there  was  a  story  that    Philip's  mother   had 
been  loved  by  Major  Brackley,  but  had  pre- 
ferred his  brother,  and  the  Major  loved  her  soh 
for  her  sake,  and  for  her  soft  eyes  that  looked 
out  from  under  his  eyelids — but  of  that  I  know 
nothing.      The  boys  were  educated   together^ 
and   were  sent  to  college  at  the   same  time. 
Afterward,  they  chose   the    same    profession ; 
and  before  the  date  of  which  I  now  speak,  they 
had  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  had  opened 
separate  oflices.      For  Robert  rejected  his  fa- 
ther's proposition  to  unite  his  fortunes  in  th« 
profession  with  those  of  Philip.     I  think  you 
understand  the  character  of  the  family.     Edith 
loved  her  brother,  and  strove  to  win  his  love. 
But  it  was  wasted  affection. 

"  But  Edith  loved  Philip.     There  is  a  depth 
of  meaning  in  those  three  words.    Hers  was  no 
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small  soul.  Her  emotions  were  all  lofty  and 
noble.  It  was  no  weak,  childish  affection — no 
doubting,  exacting,  jealous  love.  It  was  an 
ocean  of  purity  and  deep,  strong  faith.  Know- 
ing the  worth  of  the  object  of  her  love,  and 
trusting  his  love  as  fully  as  she  loved,  she  made 
him  all  her  world,  and  she  sometimes  said,  she 
made  him  half  her  heaven. 

*'  Well,  she  was  right  in  that.  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  believe  that  all  our  love  ends  with 
our  clay  ;  that  all  this  holy  faith,  this  fond 
growth  of  affection,  this  clinging  hope,  is  to 
end  with  the  few  days  of  this  pilgrimage.  If 
God  made  human  hearts,  and,  above  all,  wo- 
man hearts,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  planting  in 
them  emotions  to  take  deep  root,  and  be  torn 
out,  leaving  them  lacerated,  bleeding,  and  dy- 
ing to  all  eternity,  then  I  believe  that  love  is 
of  the  earth,  earthy.  But  immortality  is —  I 
beg  your  pardon,  gentlemen.  I  am  wandering. 
But  I  have  said  that  those  years  were  the  Eden 
of  my  life  ;  and  that  love  of  Philip  and  Edith 
Brackley  seems  to  me  now,  after  the  lapse  of 
forty  years,  like  the  song  of  angels — a  ravishing 
song — too  exquisite  in  its  melody  for  mortal 
ears — a  song  that  I  heard  in  that  calm  home 
of  my  young  and  peaceful  labors — a  song  that 
floated  above  me,  and  all  around  me,  and  blest 
and  gladdened  me,  and  then  passed  away  till  it 
was  only  heard  in  that  other  and  holier  Eden, 
where  their  songs  are  too  pure  for  mortal  ears 
to  hear.  I  trust  to  hear  that  melody  again,  some 
day.     Perhaps  soon  :  who  knows  hoAV  soon  1" 

The  old  gentleman  paused  awhile,  and  the 
coach  rolled  on.  There  was  something  in  his 
tone  of  voice  and  manner  that  led  me  to  think 
it  possible  that  he,  too,  had  loved  the  Edith  of 
his  old  memories  ;  and,  after  a  moment's  si- 
lence, I  said,  interrogatively  : 

"  You  were  married  then,  I  t^ce  it,  sir?" 

He  looked  at  me,  and  I  saw  a  smile  around 
the  corners  of  his  lips  that  showed  me  he  had 
detected  my  meaning. 

"  I  have  never  been  married.  Philip  Brack- 
ley  was  my  friend,  and  made  me  the  confidant 
of  his  love.  Indeed  we  were  in  college  toge- 
ther.    But  to  resume  my  story  : 

"  Major  Brackley  died,  as  all  men  must.  It 
was  hard  for  him,  harder  than  for  some  others. 
It  is  not  every  one  that  dies  out  of  such  a  home 
as  that,  or  such  a  valley  as  this.  He  had  many 
unfinished  plans.  He  was  leaving  a  pleasant 
home,  a  world  in  which  he  was  doing  great 
good,  and  a  family  that  clung  to  him  with  ear- 
nest affection.  But  aside  from  all  this,  it  was 
hard  t©  die  and  leave  the  future  so  dark  and 
doubtful — not  for  himself,  I  did  not  mean  that — 
for  he  was  one  of  my  most  exemplary  parish- 
ioners, and  he  had  hope  for  that  other  country 
which  was  sure  and  strong.  He  looked  into 
the  gloom  which  he  was  entering  with  firm  eye, 
and  saw  what  few  dying  men  see — would 
that  more  might  see  it! — the  other  shore  of  the 
dark  river,  and  shining  faces  waiting  for  him. 
His  wife  and  mother,  and,  mayhap,  Philip's 
father  and  mother,  were  there. 


"But  he  doubted  for  the  future  of  his  own 
son  and  daughter,  and  Philip.  He  distrusted 
Robert,  and  trembled  for  Edith.  But  doubt  and 
fear  vanished  in  that  hour  when  all  earthly  anx- 
ieties end,  when  he  lifted  his  hands  to  heaven^ 
and  went  there,  leaving  his  body  in  Edith's 
arms. 

"  For  three  months  after  that,  all  was  quiet 
in  the  mansion-house.  Robert  was  absent  much 
of  the  time,  and  Philip  and  Edith  were  to  be 
married  ;  Major  Brackley  had  expressed  such 
a  desire  in  his  will,  and  the  arrangements  had 
been  made  accordingly. 

"  It  was  a  pleasant  sight,  though  sad,  during 
those  three  months,  to  see  Philip  and  Edith- 
daily  Tiding  side-by-side  down  the  long  avenue 
and  up  the  mountain-road,  or  across  the  valley. 
Both  were  habited  in  deep  black,  and  both  seem- 
ed to  feel  heavily  the  weight  of  their  sorrow^ 
They  were  constantly  together,  and  a  nobler 
couple  never  were  seen  here.  They  were  the 
admiration  and  pride  of  the  whole  county. 

"  Three  times  during  these  months  Philip 
and  Robert  had  been  in  collision — and  Robert 
had  given  evidence  that  his  affection  was  not 
increased.  Edith  had  succeeded  in  keeping  the 
family  arrangements  unchanged,  but  every  one 
prophesied  a  breach  before  many  days.  Rob- 
ert's associations  were  growing  worse  daily,  and 
many  had  heard  him  utter  threats  of  revenge 
on  Philip  for  imaginary  wrongs. 

"  The  day  preceding  that  appointed  for  the 
marriage  arrived.  By  an  unfortunate  coinci- 
dence, on  that  day  the  cousins  were  in  court 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  case — and  that 
one  which  had  excited  considerable  interest  in 
the  county, 

"I  have  never  understood,  nor  indeed  inquir- 
ed into  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  collis- 
ion which  occurred  in  the  crowded  room  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  court.  Those  who  saw 
it  said  that  Robert  was  a  madman  in  appear- 
ance. He  raved,  cursing  his  cousin,  and  final- 
ly swearing  by  the  most  terrible  oaths,  that 
Philip  should  never  be  more  than  cousin  to 
him ;  and  he  struck  him  with  his  clenched 
hand,  in  the  presence  of  the  crowd. 

"Philip  was  originally  of  fiery  temper,  but  it 
was  disciplined  to  perfection.  He  raised  hi» 
arm  to  return  the  blow  ;  and  then  saying,  '  I 
can  not  strike  the  brother  of  Edith  Brackley,' 
left  the  court-room,  mounted  his  horse,  and 
rode  swiftly  across  the  country  to  Brackley 
House,  where  Edith  was  expecting  him.  He 
briefly  related  the  occurrence  to  her,  and  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  unless  they  should  be 
married  that  evening  Robert  would  find  means 
to  delay,  or  entirely  prevent  their  union.  Witli- 
out  hesitation,  Edith  assented  to  his  plan,  and 
a  messenger  was  sent  for  me.  It  was  but  send- 
ing for  me  a  few  hours  sooner,  for  there  was 
to  be  no  wedding  ;  death  bnd  been  in  the  man- 
sion-house so  recentl}',  that  noise  and  gayety 
might  not  now  displace  his  influence. 

"  When  I  left  home  a  dark  cloud  was  rising 
in  the  West,  which  had  overspread  the  entire 
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heavens  before  I  reached  the  house.  I  found 
Edith  anxious,  but  calm,  surrounded  by  a  small 
group  of  her  intimate  friends,  who  had  been 
summoned  to  the  ceremony.  I  can  see  her  now 
as  then.  Forty  years,  in  dimming  my  eyes,  have 
not  dimmed  my  memory  of  these  things ;  and  I 
can  recall  the  speaking  eye,  the  throbbing  tem- 
ple, the  swelling  throat,  the  firm  and  even  state- 
ly mien,  the  steady,  untrembling  hand  which 
lay  in  Philip's,  as  I  pronounced  them  man  and 
wife,  and  forbade  aught  human  to  sever  what 
God  thus  joined. 

"  As  I  uttered  the  words,  a  peal  of  thunder 
shook  the  foundations  of  the  house,  and  went 
rolling  away  down  the  mountain-passes.  For 
the  next  two  hours  the  rain  fell  in  floods.  Such 
a  storm  was  never  known  in  the  country.  The 
mountain-streams  became  torrents,  and  the  creek 
swelled  to  a  broad  strong  river.  The  wind  was 
a  hurricane,  and  the  old  trees  over  the  house 
wailed  and  moaned,  and  tossed  their  arms,  as 
if  they  felt  that  the  old  family  was  to  fail  out 
of  the  county  that  night ;  and  at  length  a  giant 
pine,  that  stood  near  the  east  corner  of  the 
mansion,  under  which  the  children  of  three 
generations  had  played  the  summers  through, 
went  down  with  a  rending  crash  that  foretold 
the  fall  of  the  old  house,  and  the  extinction  of 
the  old  line. 

"  At  this  moment  Jacob,  the  chief  of  the  family 
servants,  rushed  in,  exclaiming,  '  Oh !  Mr. 
Philip!  Mr.  Robert!  Mr.  Robert!' 
"'What  of  him,  Jacob  1' 
"  '  He  was  fording  the  creek,  sir,  at  the  little 
ford,  and  his  horse  was  carried  away,  and  he 
was  hurt,  and  couldn't  swim,  and  he  is — ' 

"'Drowned!'  said  Edith,  calm  but  pale  as 
the  white  moonshine  that  was  now  streaming 
in  at  the  west  windows. 

"  '  No,  ma'am,  not  drowned.  But  he  is  badly 
hurt,  and  he  is  on  the  island,  and  the  river  is 
up,  and — ' 

"  '  Jacob,  my  horse — quick  !' 
'"And  mine,  Jacob.' 
'"No,  Edith.' 
'"Yes,  Philip.' 

"  The  horses  were  at  the  door  on  the  instant, 
and  they  two  were  off,  side  by  side,  on  this 
strange  bridal  journey.  I  followed  slowly.  The 
wind  was  still  terrible,  though  the  clouds  were 
gone.  When  I  reached  the  river  bank  the  scene 
was  wild  and  fearful.  Masses  of  logs,  and  tim- 
ber, and  trees  were  flying  down  with  awful  ve- 
locity. 

"  Robert  stood  on  the  island  making  signs  that 
his  left  arm  was  hurt,  and  that  the  river  was 
rapidly  rising  over  his  foothold  ;  and  as  we 
looked  his  footing  gave  way,  and  he  fell,  but 
regained  his  position,  which  he  now  maintained 
with  great  difficulty.  A  stout  man  might  have 
saved  himself,  but  for  a  wounded  man  to  try 
the  water  was  inevitable  death.  Philip  and 
Edith  were  consulting  as  I  approached,  and 
separated  at  the  moment.  There  was  no  public 
display  of  emotion.  No  one  of  the  crowd  pre- 
sent knew  that  they  two  were  man  and  wife. 


Edith  held  his  hand  for  an  instant,  and  looked 
with  unutterable  love  into  his  face,  and  then 
turned  to  me,  while  Philip  advanced  to  the  wa- 
ter's edge. 

"  A  loud  murmur  was  heard  as  his  purpose  be- 
came apparent,  and  many  strove  to  dissuade 
him  from  the  attempt  to  save  his  cousin.  Had 
he  wavered  at  all,  his  purpose  would  have  been 
made  more  firm  by  the  intimation  which  I 
overheard  that  Robert  would  have  let  hirq 
drown.  '  Then  he  is  unfit  to  die  himself,'  said 
he. 

"  It  was  a  bold  plunge,  and  he  took  it  delibep- 
atoly.     Going  up  the  river  to  take  the  current, 
and  pushing  bravely  out,  he  was  swept  into  the 
eddy  of  the  island,  and  gained  a  foothold  by 
Robert's  side.    What  passed  between  those  two 
is  known  in  heaven,  and  will  be  revealed  at  the 
great  day,  but  not  before.     We  could  see  them 
preparing  to  leave  the  land,  and  Philip  fastened 
his  cravat  to  a  plank,  and  arranged  it  so  that 
Robert's  left  arm  could  pass  through  it  while 
he  swam  with  his  right,  or  if  his  strength  failed, 
he  could   rest  with  that    across    his    cousin's 
shoulders.     At  length,  they  entered  the  water, 
and  struck  out  for  the  shore.     We  went  down 
stream  to  meet  them.     They  advanced  rapidly, 
the  whirl  of  the  current  aiding  them.     They 
neared  us.     We  kept  along  side  by  side  with 
them.     We  could  see,  nay,  hear,  Philip  encour- 
aging Robert  from  time  to  time.     They  were 
within  a  rod,  almost  within  reach  of  our  arms, 
when  suddenly  Robert  cried  out,  and  his  strength 
seemed  to  fail  him.     At  the  same  instant  he 
threw  his   arm  across   Philip's  neck,  and  we 
heard  a  smothered,  choking  cry,  '  Not  so  tight 
— for  heaven's  sake,  not  so  tight,  Robert,'  and 
then  there  was  a  plunge,  and  a  shriek,  and  we 
heard  him  say,  '  Robert — Edith,'  and  the  two 
went  down  together.     Robert  rose  alone,  near 
enough  to  the  shore  to  grasp  a  bush,  and  drag- 
ged himself  out  on  the  land  unaided.     No  one 
helped  him.     All  were  surrounding  Edith,  who 
lay  on  the  ground,  pale,  cold,  and   senseless. 
She  never  knew  any  one  after  that.     Returning 
sensation  brought  no  reason  with  it.    She  never 
spoke  again  until  two  years  had  passed,  when, 
one  day,  after  she  had  been  sitting  as  usual  at 
the  west  window,  looking  toward  the  sunset, 
silent  and  motionless,  without  expression   or 
emotion  in  her  still  gloriously  beautiful  face,  it 
suddenly  grew  bright  with  the   lustre   of  un- 
earthly presences,  and  shone  for  an  instant  as 
if  it  caught  the  radiance  of  an  archangel's  pass- 
ing wdng,   or  the  smile    of  God   himself;   and 
rising  from  her  seat,  and  stretching  up  her  gaze, 
up,  up,  tov/ard  the  blue  sky  and  the  home  of 
the  star-eyed,  she  seemed  to  pierce  the  vail  with 
those  glad  eyes  of  hers,  and  she   said  a^ain, 
'  My    Philip,'    and    she    sprang   into   his  Tout- 
stretched  arms !  ' 

'•  Oh,  when  I  reach  at  length  that  mountain- 
top  toward  which  for  threescore  years  and  ten 
I  have  been  toiling,  that  spot  where  the  steep 
pathway  joins  the  blue,  I  think  it  will  be  happy 
— so  happy — to  meet  the  footsteps  of  those  an- 
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gels,  coming  to  welcome  the  old  man  to  his 
new  youth  !" 

I  should  have  left  the  good  clergyman  to  his 
silence.  There  was  a  gentleness  and  delicacy 
in  his  manner  of  describing  the  death  of  Philip 
Brackley  which  was  manifestly  designed  to  leave 
much  to  the  imagination.  But  a  young  man  on 
the  forward  seat  demanded  abruptly,  what  be- 
(tame  of  Robert  Brackley. 

"  Detested,  feared,  and  abhorred,  by  the  en- 
tire community,  he  wasted  his  property,  and, 
on  the  death  of  Edith,  he  left  the  county.  He 
was  never  heard  of  again,  and  the  old  family 
was  gone  from  among  us  forever." 

Five  years  after  this  stage-coach  incident,  my 
friend  W and  myself  were  on  our  usual  au- 
tumn hunting  expedition  in  the  forests  of 


It  was  a  cold,  clear  October  evening.  Weary 
and  jaded  with  a  long  and  unsuccessful  tramp 
of  two  days,  we  were  returning  to  our  cabin,  as 
the  shadows  of  the  western  hills  were  going  up 
the  eastern  mountain  side  and  up  into  the  sky, 
ehasing  the  departing  light.  Coming  out  of  the 
forest  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  we  paused  to 
look  up  at  the  giant  hemlock  which  stood  out 
grandly  above  all  the  forest  on  the  ridge  of  the 
hills,  solemnly  pointing,  as  it  had  pointed  every 
night  for  hundreds  of  years,  into  the  deep  blue 
heavens.  It  was  a  glorious  spot.  The  broad 
river,  rushing  along  with  majestic  flow  before 
ns,  was  deep  and  steadfast,  the  hills  stood  up 
in  the  light  and  praised  their  builder,  and  anon 
the  stars  came  and  blessed  the  valley  with  ra- 
fijant  purity. 

As  we  turned  toward  the  cabin  under  an  old 
(fek,  Smith,  our  host,  met  us  with  a  message 
which  had  been  left  on  the  afternoon  previous. 
Thompson,  our  nearest  neighbor,  a  woodman 
living  five  miles  down  the  river,  was  sick,  and 
had  sent  for  us.  The  messenger  did  not  state 
what  was  his  disease,  but  we  knew  he  must  be 
very  ill,  for  no  one  sent  for  his  neighbors  in 
that  country  unless  the  day  were  going  hard 
with  him. 

Accordingly  we  took  the  small  canoe,  and 
pushing  out  into  the  river,  lent  all  our  strength 
to  the  paddles,  and  shot  swiftly  down  stream. 

The  old  man  who  had  sent  for  us  was  a  wood- 
man of  no  inconsiderable  reputation.     He  had 
'         occupied  the  same  cabin  for  more  years  than 
Smith  could  remember.  We  had  met  him  often  in 
*  former  seasons,  but  his  manner  had  always  been 

•^>  repelling  ;  and  though  he  had  sometimes  hinted 
at  otlier  and  better  days,  I  had  paid  no  attention 
to  his  hints,  for  this  was  a  common  thing  among 
foresters. 

His  cabin  was  in  a  lonesome  spot,  under  the 
*•'  side  of  an  abrupt  hill,  shaded  by  a  dense  mass 
of  obd  forest.  A  stream  of  water  flowed  through 
the  ir^llow  with  unceasing  noise,  but  the  wind 
nev<*  reached  the  cabin,  though  it  roared  loudly 
in  the  trees  overhead. 

We  approached  the  door  and  entered  without 
knocking.  All  was  dark  and  gloomy  and  silent 
in  the  Ciibin  ;  no  sound  or  movement  indicated 
the  presence  of  any  living  being,  and  the  con- 


viction was  immediate  that  we  were  too  late, 
and  that  the  old  man  had  done  his  work,  and 
been  carried  out  by  his  comrades. 

But  a  husky  whisper,  coming. from  the  corner 
where  the  pile  of  skins  lay  which  formed  his 
bed,  attracted  my  attention,  and  I  turned  to- 
ward it : 

"  Who  is  itl"  was  the  whisper. 

"  Smith,  W ,  and  P ." 

He  seemed  delighted,  and  in  a  few  moments 
Smith  had  struck  a  light,  and  kindled  a  fire  on 
the  hearth,  and  a  ruddy  blaze  lit  up  the  cabin. 
It  appeared  that  the  old  man  had  been  suffering 
for  some  months  with  a  heavy  cold  and  cough, 
and  the  end  was  close  at  hand.  He  had  been 
attended  by  a  neighbor,  who  was  now  away  on 
his  own  affairs,  leaving  the  woodman  to  meet  the 
grim  enemy  alone  in  his  hut.  He  was  too  feeble 
to  leave  his  bed,  and  the  fire  had  gone  out.  In 
his  silent  and  feeble  lonesomeness  the  night  had 
come  on.  How  many  such  lonesome  nights  had 
come  down  on  him  in  that  cabin  !  As  the  twilight 
deepened,  he  said,  he  had  tried  to  sleep,  but  he 
could  not.  He  believed  he  should  never  sleep 
again,  though  he  was  weary — so  weary  !  He 
laid  his  arm  outside  the  covering,  and  I  shrank 
from  it,  it  was  so  shockingly  thin  and  wasted. 
He  smiled  at  that,  and  covered  it  over,  and  then 
said  he  wished  to  see  me  especially. 
*' For  what  1" 

"  I  want  to  make  my  will." 
I  smiled — even  laughed.  He  was  serious, 
however ;  and  I  grew  as  serious  as  he.  I  had 
no  idea  then  of  practicing  my  profession,  though 
I  was  known  among  the  hunters  on  the  river  as 
"  The  Counselor." 

"  1  should  not  have  sent  for  you  were  I  strong 
enough  to  write  myself,  but  I  am  too  weak. 
Get  ready  soon,  or  I  shall  fail  entirely.  Have 
you  not  brought  ink  and  paper  1  Then  Jack,  as 
usual,  neglected  half  his  message,  and  I  shall 
die  without  it,  after  all." 

There  was  something  so  mournful  in  the  old 
man's  voice  that  I  felt  for  him,  and  hastily  pro- 
ducing a  half-dozen  letters  from  my  pocket,  I 
tore  oflf  the  blank  half  sheet  of  one,  indorsed 
with  my  direction  and  the  post-mark. 

"  It  will  do,"  said  the  old  man  ;  "  it  will  not 
be  long." 

"  I  should  think  not,"  said  I,  glancing  around 
at  the  wolf  and  bear  skins,  and  other  trophies 
of  the  chase,  which  seemed  to  be  his  only  pro- 
perty. He  caught  my  glance,  and  laughed  a 
husky  laugh,  which  pained  me,  as  I  proceeded 
to  make  a  pen  from  an  eagle's  quill  that  I  took 
from  a  wing  nailed  over  the  door,  and  then 
mixed  some  soot  with  molasses  and  water  for 
ink,  and  so  made  ready  for  this  curious  pro- 
fessional work. 

"  I  want  first  a  promise  from  you.  I  am  to 
sign  the  will.  You  all  shall  witness  it.  But 
you  must  not  read  my  name  till  I  am  gone  away 
from  this." 

We  promised,  and  he  proceeded  to  dictate 
while  I  wrote  sundry  bequests  to  benevolent 
objects,  made,  as  the  old  man  said,  by  way  of 
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disposing  of  the  last  relics  of  the  property  of  an 
unworthy  sinner,  who  had  now  nothing  left  to 
live  or  die  by  but  the  mercy  of  God. 

"Are  j'^ou  a  lawyer!"  said  I,  as  I  finished 
the  writing. 

*•  I  was  once,"  said  he  briefly. 

The  will  was  signed,  and  he  turned  down  the 
corner  on  which  he  wrote  his  name,  so  that  it 
was  not  visible  to  us  as  we  signed  our  own  to 
the  attesting  clause.  I  then  folded  it  and  handed 
it  to  him,  and  he  placed  it  under  his  pillow. 

All  this  passed  slowly,  for  he  was  very  feeble, 
and  at  times  I  feared  lest  he  would  not  live  to 
finish  it.  His  breath  was  short  and  labored,  in- 
terrupted by  frequent  coughing.  Having  taken 
his  directions  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  will 
after  his  death,  we  sat  down  to  await  the  result 
of  the  struggle  now  going  on  between  life  and 
death.  Toward  morning  the  lamp  of  life  flick- 
ered, and  he  grew  delirious  for  a  few  moments 
at  a  time.  There  was  something  familiar  to  me 
in  the  subject  of  his  ravings,  but  I  could  not 
recall  the  reason  for  it.  As  daylight  came  he 
grew  exceedingly  restless,  and  moaned  often. 
His  giant  limbs  were  tossed  about  as  if  by  the 
will  of  some  fierce  raging  spirit  that  had  taken 
possession  of  him.  Now  he  lay  quiet,  staring 
fixedly  with  his  black  piercing  eyes  at  the  roof 
of  the  cabin,  and  now  he  waved  his  arms  wildly, 
atid  seemed  to  be  keeping  off"  some  unseen  l>ut 
terrible  visitors  and  tormentors ;  and  at  length, 
as  the  sun  streamed  in  at  the  little  window  by 
the  door,  and  fell  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
cabin,  he  caught  sight  of  the  bright  rays,  and 
lifting  himself  up  on  the  pile  of  skins,  he  sup- 
ported his  thin  gaunt  form  on  one  hand,  and 
turned  half  over  toward  the  door,  and  burst  into 
a  harsh  discordant  shout  of  laughter,  that  sud- 
denly seemed  to  choke  him,  and  he  fell  on  his 
side  dead. 

So  all  was  over.  A  long  life  was  ended, 
whereof  doubtless  might  have  been  written  a 
hundred,  nay  a  thousand  startling  histories.  It 
would  take  volumes  to  recount  the  experiences 
of  any  one  heart ;  and  of  that  heart,  now  still, 
I  could  not  doubt  there  were  stirring  tales  for- 
ever lost.  What  stories  of  boyhood,  what  trials 
of  manhood  he  had  known  ;  what  aflections  he 
had  lost,  and  what  he  had  crushed  under  his 
feet ;  what  arms  had  enfolded  him  in  their  soft 
embrace,  what  lips  he  had  pressed  in  dewy 
girlhood,  what  contests  he  had  known,  what 
conquests,  what  defeats — all  these  things  I 
longed  to  read  in  the  lines  of  that  motionless 
countenance.  But  the  lines  of  a  human  face, 
unlike  any  other  volume,  are  legible  only  when 
in  motion,  scarcely  ever  when  at  rest.  This  only 
we  knew,  that  he  was  old,  and  weary,  and 
wasted  ;  this  only  we  trusted,  that  he  had  found 
repose. 

It  was  a  place  where  one  might  find  it,  if  any 
where  under  the  sod.  There  was  music  forever 
sounding  in  the  trees  above  him,  like  the  voices 
of  unseen  but  faithful  attendants.  There  was 
stillness  in  the  long  day,  when  the  sun  fell  on 
the  mound  through  the  openings  among  the 


great  trees  ;  and  there  was  solemn  and  profounjj 
silence  there  in  the  night. 

We  buried  him  the  day  that  he  died,  to- 
ward the  evening,  close  by  the  side  of  his  cabin, 
under  the  same  great  trees.     And  when  Smith 

had  thrown  in  the  earth,  and  W had  re»- 

cited  certain  sublime  passages  of  Holy  Writ, 
and  the  grave  was  closed  till  the  day  of  awaken^ 
ing,  I  went  into  the  cabin  and  brought  out  the 
dead  woodman's  will,  and  opening  it  in  the  last 
rays  of  the  October  sun,  I  read  the  signature. 
It  was  Robert  Brackley. 

And  that  night,  as  we  pushed  our  canoe  up 
the  rapids,  toiling  slowly  away  from  the  grave 
of  the  dead  old  man,  I  looked  back  at  the  lone- 
some cabin,  and  the  gloomy  shadow  of  the  dark 
old  trees,  and  wondered  whether  God  would 
permit  Edith  Brackley  and  her  husband  to  visit 
the  forest  resting-place  of  their  sinful  brothet. 

WHAT  A  "  SIGHT-SEER"  DID  SEE   IN 
ONE    DAY. 

IF  I  were  called  upon  to  name  the  individual 
of  the  human  species  that  unites  in  his  or 
her  person  the  greatest  powers  of  endurance 
with  the  utmost  impatience,  the  most  unflag- 
ing  activity  to  a  body  always  just  ready  to  drop 
from  fatigue — a  mind  skeptical  from  its  shallow- 
ness, yet  ready  to  engulf  entire  kingdoms  in  its 
capacious  swallow,  and  to  bolt  miracles  and 
relics  by  scores — in  short,  that  individual  who 
combines  in  him  or  herself  the  most  opposite 
qualities,  whether  of  body  or  mind,  I  should 
unhesitatingly  pronounce  that  individual  to  be 
the  modern  "  sight-seer."  Reader  mine,  has 
it  ever  fallen  to  thy  lot  to  travel  with  one  ?  If 
so,  now  that  thy  fatigues  have  become  reminis- 
cences, it  may  please  thee  to  renew,  on  paper, 
thy  self-inflicted  sufferings  of  yore — when  im- 
patient of  home,  thou  rashly  became  a  tourist. 
If  not,  read,  ponder,  and  inwardly  digest  a  day's 
experience  of  mine,  lest  thou,  too,  in  the  folly 
of  thy  heart,  shalt  say, 

"  John,  pack  my  trunk — to-morrow  I'm  off 
for  Italy." 

"  Sight-seeing,"  from  its  original  purpose  of 
information,  has  been  perverted  by  these  travel- 
ing pests  into  a  frigid  duty.  Nothing  must  be 
allowed  to  escape  their  observation  that  has  at- 
tained the  dignity  of  being  a  "  sight."  They 
neither  study,  examine,  nor  look.  "  They  have 
been  there."  That  short  sentence  embraces 
with  them  equally  the  entire  Rise  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  the  Chinese  Wall,  Moham^ 
mod's  Tomb,  or  the  hair  of  the  Virgin.  It  has 
been  the  fashion  heretofore  for  lions  to  swallow 
travelers  ;  but  now  travelers  swallow  lions  by 
scores,  in  one  day.  Then  so  far  is  digestion 
from  being  impaired  by  this  enormous  meal,  that 
it  but  serves  as  a  whet  to  the  appetite  for  the 
succeeding.  There  is  but  one  soft  spot  in  their 
conscience.  Hint  to  them  that  there  is  some*- 
thing  that  they  have  missed — be  it  but  the  ass's 
jaw-bone  with  which  Samson  slew  the  Philis^ 
tines,  an  antediluvian  salt-cellar,  or  an  Etrus* 
can  tomb — and  their  remorse  is  fearful  to  be- 
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hold.  True,  some  will  stoutly  deny  the  possi- 
bility of  there  existing  any  thing  that  they  have 
not  seen  ;  others  will  offset  their  loss  by  more 
marvelous  sights  in  the  neighborhood,  and  en- 
deavor to  overwhelm  your  discovery  by  the  mag- 
nitude of  their  own  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
in  both  that  the  Wound  rankles,  and  can  only  be 
cured  by  seeing  for  themselves  also.  The  only 
object  that  such  persons  can  possibly  have  in 
view  must  be  a  "catalogue,"  and  the  malicious 
pleasure  of  saying  to  the  unsophisticated  tour- 
ist who  travels  really  "to  see"' — but  to  see  and 
study  only  those  objects  which  both  gratify 
and  instruct,  believing  that  to  see  every  thing 
is  really  to  see  nothing — "  0  !  you  surprise  me  ; 
how  could  you  miss  if?  I  assure  you  it  was 
worth  all  the  rest."  For  my  part,  I  should  like 
to  see  every  thing ;  but  then  I  should  desire  to 
have  both  life  and  memory  augmented  to  ten- 
fold their  present  capacity. 

The  gender  of  these  "  sight-seers"  is  both 
male  and  female.  What  is  the  most  singular, 
neither  age,  infirmity,  nor  other  evils  to  which 
human  flesh  is  heir,  have  the  slightest  effect  in 
modifying  this  passion.  Even  delicacy  is  often 
discarded  as  inconvenient.  As  for  health,  that 
poor  orphan  must  take  charge  of  itself  "  To 
see,"  is  the  entire  creed — to  know,  remember, 
or  understand,  are  indifferent  points. 

The  necessities  of  this  class  have  created  a 
dozen  other  classes — parasites  of  the  worst  and 
most  annoying  character — who  effectually  con- 
trive to  destroy  all  the  comfort  and  pleasure 
the  modest  seeker  of  knowledge,  or  lover  of  as- 
sociation, otherwise  might  have.  I  speak  of  the 
race  generally,  and  class  them  as  guides,  cicero- 
ni, coachmen,  donkey-drivers,  venders  of  prints 
and  antiquities,  couriers,  inn-keepers,  show- 
men, valets,  door-keepers,  and  beggars  of  every 
quality.  All  these  are  purse-leeches,  united  in 
a  common  league  to  defraud  and  extort.  But 
the  depletion  of  coin  is  the  least  of  their  evils. 
Better,  by  far,  is  it  to  fall  among  the  savages 
of  the  American  deserts,  or  to  be  surrounded 
with  wild  animals,  than  to  be  in  the  midst  of 
these  human  wolves.  The  more  they  are  fed, 
the  worse  they  snarl  and  bite.  Unsusceptible 
of  gratitude,  they  are  proof  against  generosity. 
Like  cormorants,  every  thing  is  food  for  their 
maws  ;  and  with  the  baseness  peculiar  only  to 
human  nature,  they  fawn  upon  those  they  fear, 
and  mock  at  those  they  gull. 

I  shall  select  one  only  out  of  the  many  similar 
days'  experiences,  that,  thanks  to  the  system 
introduced  by  "  sight-seers,"  have  now  become 
the  common  lot  of  travelers  on  classic  soil.  By 
the  time  my  readers  have  followed  me  through 
that  day's  labor,  they  will  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  all  play  and  no  work  is  not  the 
fate  of  tourists  who  have  been  so  unfortunate 
as  to  link  their  fortunes  to  those  of  a  universal 
sight-seer. 

One  of  these  terrible  beings,  of  the  female 
sex — the  mania  with  them  is  even  worse  than 
with  the  male — had  taken  us  in  charge  for  the 
day.     In  addition  to  her  all-seeing  and  omni- 


scious  qualities,  she  was  tormented  with  an  in- 
satiable desire  for  system,  and  an  incurable  pro- 
pensity to  lecture  ;  so  that  we  were  called  upon 
to  look  and  listen,  at  the  same  moment,  after 
the  most  orthodox  manner  possible,  of  the  mosi 
skillful  of  all  the  mighty  lion-hunters,  that  year- 
ly do  the  "grand  tour."  "Us"  made  a  party 
as  unfavorable  as  can  well  be  conceived,  for  the 
appreciation  of  the  talents  of  our  anomalous 
Nimrod.  It  consisted  of  a  young  lady,  who 
much  preferred  youthful  beaus  to  old  ruins  ;  a 
fashionable  matron,  who  would  like  to  see  what 
fashionable  people  went  to  see — but  in  as  lady- 
like a  manner  as  possible,  and  who  much  pre- 
ferred the  use  of  her  own  tongue  to  that  of  an- 
other ;  a  young  gentleman,  to  whom  every  thing 
but  cards,  and  suppers,  and  talking,  were  un- 
mitigated bores  ;  and  your  humble  servant,  who 
went  because  it  would  have  been  so  stupid  to 
have  staid  behind.  The  locality  was  Naples ; 
the  hour  of  starting,  as  soon  as  the  coffee  was 
swallowed  ;  and  the  conveyance,  a  comfortable 
carriage,  with  three  horses,  covered  with  innu- 
merable bells,  that  jingled  merrily  as  we  rapidly 
sped  over  the  level  pavements. 

Our  first  station  was  Virgil's  Tomb,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Grotto  of  Posilipo.  It  is  in  a 
garden,  midway  up  the  hill  which  commands 
so  magnificent  a  view  of  the  Bay  of  Naples. 
This  was,  at  all  events,  worth  seeing — so  was 
the  tomb,  for  those  whose  faith  has  not  been 
destroyed  by  antiquarians.  It  is  a  nondescript 
stone  building,  of  a  cylindrical  shape,  surmount- 
ed by  a  dome,  with  nothing  to  remind  one  of 
the  poet  except  a  modern  inscription.  We  had 
four  volunteers  to  show  us  the  gate  of  the  gar- 
den, directly  before  our  eyes  ;  another  insisted 
upon  being  our  guide,  on  a  path  which  as  plain- 
ly led  to  the  tomb  as  Broadway  does  to  Union 
Square  ;  then  an  owner  of  the  lot  joined  in  the 
procession  ;  lastly,  not  to  mention  the  usual 
assault  of  beggars,  appeared  the  guardian  of 
the  tomb,  with  his  key,  to  show  us  how  empty 
and  dark  it  is  within  ;  each  of  whom  clamored 
for  biilcsheesk  with  an  eagerness  worthy  of  Be- 
douins. 

I  know  nothing  within  the  range  of  sights 
that  more  belies  its  name  and  puts  to  flight 
every  poetic  and  romantic  association,  than  the 
so-called  Grotto  of  Posilipo.  This  grotto  is  a 
tunnel,  half  a  mile  long,  twenty-tv/o  feet  broad, 
and  some  eighty  feet  high,  cut  through  the  hill 
to  form  a  subterranean  road,  by  which  the  dis- 
tance to  Pozzuoli  is  materially  shortened.  It  is 
an  ancient  affair,  an  antiquity  in  the  days  of 
Seneca,  who  thought  it  worth  mentioning.  But 
in  comparison  with  modern  railroad-tunnels 
this  ancient  bore  is  the  work  of  pygmies,  par- 
ticularly as  the  rock  is  as  easily  cut  as  ice. 
There  is  a  petty  chapel  at  the  entrance,  exca- 
vated out  of  the  hill-side,  the  station  of  a  dirty, 
savage-looking  hermit,  who  waylays  every  car- 
riage with  his  frightful  gestures  ?nd  screams 
for  alms.  The  grotto  is  the  main-road  to  Baiae, 
now,  as  formerly,  a  crowded  thoroughfare  for 
carriages,  foot-passengers,  and  droves   of  ani- 
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mals.  Every  one  who  ventures  through  under- 
goes a  fearful  purgatory  of  unwholesome  air, 
lamp-smoke,  dust,  and  countless  other  annoy- 
ances, before  emerging  to  daylight  and  a  filthy 
suburb  of  Naples.  The  road  is  good,  however, 
etnd  soon  takes  one  into  the  midst  of  vineyards 
and  other  vegetation. 

Before  reaching  the  Lake  d'Agnano  it  be- 
comes circuitous  and  sandy,  being  a  by-road. 
This  lake,  like  all  others  in  the  vicinity,  is  an 
old  crater,  which  nature,  with  a  love  of  change 
quite  worthy  of  a  woman,  has  emptied  of  fire 
only  to  fill  it  with  water.  But  there  is  fire  near 
by,  and  plenty  of  it,  too,  judging  from  the  steam 
cracks  in  the  earth,  and  the  sulphurous  fumes 
which  impregnate  the  atmosphere.  Before  reach- 
ing the  lake  we  were  snatched  up  by  a  guide, 
who,  pointing  to  the  lake,  gravely  informed  us 
tliat  it  was  a  lake — next,  that  the  bath-house  was 
a  bath-house — consigning  us  at  the  door  to  an- 
other, who  ushered  us  into  various  rudely-built 
chambers,  from  the  sides  and  floors  of  which 
sulphurous  vapors  ascended  with  all  the  force 
of  a  young  Tartarus.  These  baths  have  been 
in  use  for  thousands  of  years  for  the  destruction 
of  rheumatism.  They  have  an  alternate  action 
with  Vesuvius,  growing  hotter  and  more  copi- 
ous in  their  discharges  as  Vesuvius  becomes 
quiet.  In  their  rear  are  the  remains  of  one  of 
the  numerous  villas  belonging  to  Lucullus. 

At  a  short  distance  to  the  right  is  the  "  Grot- 
ta  del  Cane,"  where  unhappy  dogs  are  doomed 
to  daily-renewed  deaths  for  the  philosophic  grat- 
ification of  pitiless  visitors.  This  grotto  is  mere- 
ly a  small  cavity  in  the  hill,  scarcely  large  enough 
for  a  man  to  enter,  and  closed  by  a  wooden  door, 
to  which,  of  course,  was  attached  its  keeper. 
A  pretty  little  dog,  of  a  mongrel-spaniel  look, 
had  followed  us,  without  much  reluctance,  to 
this  cave,  though  seemingly  aware  of  the  fate  in 
store  for  it.  The  master  of  ceremonies  assert- 
ed, as  was  natural,  that  the  experiment  was 
harmless  to  the  dog.  But  if  a  human  being 
can  not  breathe  with  impunity  carbonic  acid 
gas  until  it  causes  convulsions,  neither  can  a 
dog.  The  experiment  is  a  cruel  one,  and  we 
were  hard-hearted  enough  to  consent  to  it.  The 
keeper  held  the  dog  by  his  legs,  with  his  face 
toward  the  ground,  from  which  issued  the  me- 
phitic  gasses.  He  turned  his  eyes  piteously  to- 
ward us,  and  yet  seemed  to  take  a  morbid  pleas- 
ure in  the  fatal  draught.  In  less  than  a  minute 
his  limbs  were  convulsed  ;  in  another  minute 
life  would  have  been  extinct,  but  the  keeper 
withdrew  him,  and  laid  him  upon  the  grass  in 
the  fresh  air.  The  recovery  from  this  semi- 
death  must  be  more  painful  than  its  previous 
eaidurance,  for  the  poor  animal  gasped,  and  was 
evidently  in  torture.  A  few  minutes  brought 
him  entirely  to — languid,  but  not  without  some 
animation — for  he  made  an  attempt  to  frisk 
about.  A  moment  after,  he  came  to  me,  and 
licked  my  hand. 

I  inwardly  vowed  that  no  dog  should  again 
be  immolated   for  my  sake.      A  lighted  torch. 


tinguished.  It  was  an  hopeless  effort  to  attempt 
to  discharge  a  pistol  within  its  influence.  I 
breathed  it  for  a  second,  and  became  so  dizzy 
and  faint,  with  such  a  painful  sensation  at  the 
stomach,  that  I  was  but  too  glad  to  withdraw, 
without  further  experience  of  what  the  poor, 
brute  must  have  suffered. 

A  cold  boiling  spring,  as  it  is  termed,  close 
by,  completed,  as  we  supposed,  the  sights  of 
this  lake  ;  but  another  guide  made  his  appear- 
ance, and  insisted  that  he  had  charge  of  a  cu- 
riosity worth  them  all.  To  miss  nothing,  we 
followed  him.  He  led  us  to  a  newly-construct- 
ed grotto,  opened  the  door,  and  ushered  us  in. 
This  grotto  covered  a  spring,  or  fountain,  of 
ammoniacal  gas,  which  is  inhaled  by  consump- 
tives. Following  his  example,  we  bent  our- 
selves toward  the  floor,  and  lapped  up  with  our 
hands  mouthsful  of  this  not  unpleasant  air.  Its 
first  eflect  was  somewhat  exhilarating,  but  it 
should  be  breathed  only  with  great  caution.  A 
frog,  placed  on  the  floor,  made  at  first  desperate 
attempts  to  escape.  Gradually  his  limbs  became 
motionless,  and  in  three  minutes  he  was  dead. 
In  the  half-hour  that  we  passed  at  this  lake  we 
had  encountered  five  guides,  or  guardians — dis- 
bursed among  them  nine  francs — ran  through 
the  usual  gauntlet  of  beggars — been  steeped  in 
hot  sulphur,  drugged  with  carbonic  acid  vapors, 
and  made  light-headed  with  ammoniacal  gas — 
an  experience,  one  would  have  supposed,  quite 
sufficient  for  an  entire  day,  though  it  proved 
but  the  initiative  ceremonies  of  ours. 

From  the  Lago  d'Agnano  we  drove  to  Poz- 
zuoli,  along  the  new  beach  road,  affording  on 
one  side  fine  sea-views  of  the  bay  of  Naples, 
and  on  the  other  an  occasionally  almost  over- 
powering stench.  Indeed  Pozzuoli,  or  Puteoli, 
as  it  once  was  called,  derives  its  name  from  its 
fetid  odors,  which  do  not  grow  any  sweeter 
from  age. 

At  the  entrance  of  this  ancient  town,  the  on- 
slaught made  upon  us  was  terrible.  Guides 
charged  upon  us  in  scores,  catching  hold  of  the 
carriage,  and  even  seizing  upon  the  wheels,  to 
arrest  our  progress.  Beggars,  whose  entire  cap- 
ital consisted  of  broken  or  maimed  limbs,  crutch- 
es, sores  disgustingly  exposed  to  public  view, 
and  every  species  of  natural  deformity,  and  ac- 
quired impudence  and  importunity,  chanted  their 
ceaseless  whining  chorus  in  our  ears.  "Char- 
ity, charity  ! — your  Excellencies,  charity  !  Beau- 
tiful ladies,  for  the  love  of  the  holy  Madonna> 
give  us  something,  and  the  saints  will  blesa 
you!"  "Do  you  want  a  guide?'  "Do  you 
want  a  donkey  1"  "  Here's  a  bronze  Mercury, 
a  veritable  antique,  your  Excellency,  just  dug 
up  !"  shouted  a  vender  of  antiquities,  waving 
his  clever  imitation  of  the  classic  idol  in  tlie 
air,  to  attract  observation.  "Look  at  this  beau* 
tiful  relic,  your  Excellency!"  cried  another j 
"  one  dollar  only,"  at  the  same  moment  endan*. 
gering  my  face  by  a  shapeless  mass  of  metal, 
covered  with  verdigris,  which  he  thrust  almost 
into  my  eyes.     Ragged  and  dirty  urchins,  but 


h^l-d  close  to  the  ground,  was  immediately  ex-    with  fine  faces  and  waggish  tongues,  swelled 
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our  cortege,  and  made  the  "  confusion  still 
worse  confounded,"  by  their  sharp  cries  for  the 
smallest  coins.  Mothers,  still  more  ragged  and 
dirty,  bronzed  in  the  sun,  and  hardened  by  pov- 
erty to  reckless  lying  and  beggary,  snatched  up 
their  own  or  their  neighbor's  infants,  and  rush- 
ed after  us  in  furious  haste  to  gather  their  share 
of  the  spoil.  To  give  or  buy  off  such  a  horde 
was  to  make  each  succeeding  visitor's  path  more 
perilous.  It  would  have  been  a  bounty  on  vice 
and  violence.  Having  been  furnished  at  Naples 
with  the  name  of  a  reliable  guide,  we  shouted 
for  Angelo,  and,  almost  instantaneously,  as  if 
he  had  sprung  from  the  earth,  Angelo  was  upon 
the  box,  and  we  under  his  orders.  Seeing  us 
a  prize  to  Angelo,  the  besieging  crowd  gradual- 
ly returned  to  their  lair,  at  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  to  await  fresh  arrivals. 

"  Now,  Angelo,"  said  our  lady-patroness,  "we 
wish  to  see  all  the  sights  of  Pozzuoli,  Baiae, 
Cumae,  Misenum,  Solfatara,  and  every  thing 
else  between  this  and — "  "Hell!"  our  exas- 
perated dandy  added,  as  the  prospect  of  the 
day's  work  began  to  dawn  upon  his  already 
half  used-up  faculties.  He  meant  "  Avernus," 
but  in  his  angry  haste  gave  the  plain  English. 
"  And,  Angelo,  return  to  Naples  by  a  different 
route,  and  do  not  omit  a  single  ruin  or  interest- 
ing object,"  continued  she,  not  noticing  the 
interruption.  "Angelo,"  I  added,  "drive  off 
all  beggars  and  sellers  of  antiques  ;  pay  all  cicer- 
oni, hire  all  donkeys,  settle  for  every  thing  your- 
self;  and  take  care,  as  you  value  your  own  pay, 
that  no  side  demands  reach  us."  "  Yes,  your 
Excellency,  you  shall  be  well  served,"  replied 
Angelo,  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  the  haul 
before  him.  I  would  advise  all  travelers  in  such 
straits  as  we,  to  do  the  same.  To  be  cheated  by 
one  to  whom  you  have  given  a  carte-hlanche,  is 
vastly  more  satisfactory  than  to  be  annoyed  by 
countless  impositions  at  every  step  of  the  way. 
St.  Paul  rested  seven  days  at  Pozzuoli  on  his 
voyage  to  Rome,  but  I  think  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  any  modern  saint  to  obtain  even  an 
hour's  rest  in  this  place,  since  it  has  become  a 
show  town — a  sort  of  galvanic  grave-yard  of 
antiques.  Our  first  stage  was  the  curious  old 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis,  the  tit-bit  of  geol- 
ogists, on  account  of  its  columns,  which  furnish 
a  sort  of  conchological  chronology  of  the  earth's 
movements  ever  since  their  erection.  It  was 
built  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  and 
originally,  judging  from  the  numerous  ancient 
baths  around  it,  to  which  the  water  still  has  ac- 
cess— and  indeed  some  are  still  in  use — it  must 
have  been  a  sort  of  religious  hydropathic  estab- 
lishment. When  first  discovered,  in  1750,  after 
its  partial  burial  by  an  earthquake,  it  was  quite 
perfect,  and  might  have  been  made,  at  slight 
expense,  the  most  complete  and  beautiful  relic 
of  antiquity.  But  the  kings  of  Naples,  wanting 
its  graceful  columns,  colored  marbles,  and  fine 
statuary  for  their  modern  buildings,  have  re- 
duced this  temple  to  the  skeleton  of  its  former 
state. 

The  next  antiquity  to  which  our  attention 


was  directed,  were  the  immense  piers  of  the  old 
mole,  constructed  so  far  back  that  nobody  can 
now  decide  when,  though  they  were  indebted  to 
the  Roman  emperors  for  repairs.  They  remain 
under  the  charge  of  Neptune  ;  and  as  nobody 
can  fence  them  in,  there  was  nothing  to  pay  for 
looking  at  them.  Caligula  used  them  as  a  part- 
ing station  for  his  temporary  bridge  of  boats, 
with  which  he  connected  Baise  with  Pozzuoli. 

Rejoining  our  carriage,  we  took  the  road  to 
Cumae,  passing  every  inch  of  the  way  over  classic, 
but  very  dusty  and  heavy  soil.  On  our  right 
were  the  remains  of  the  villa  of  Cicero,  about  as 
interesting  in  present  appearance  as  a  dilapid- 
ated brick-kiln.  Singularly  enough,  all  that  is 
left,  that  is  not  vague  and  shapeless,  is  a  wine- 
cellar.  Here  the  Emperor  Hadrian  died,  and 
Cicero  composed  his  Academic  Questions — two 
facts  which,  in  the  way  of  reminiscence,  make 
these  ruins  of  more  interest  than  most  of  the 
others  that  so  thickly  strew  this  coast. 

The  road  to  Cumae  took  us  past  Lake  Avernus^ 
quite  a  picturesque  and  gentle  sheet  of  water, 
with  nothing  at  present  about  it  to  remind  one 
of  Virgil's  Tartarus.  However  noxious  it  may 
once  have  been,  birds  not  only  fly  across  it  now 
with  impunity,  but  alight  upon  its  surface,  and 
fish  find  a  safe  home  in  its  waters.  But  nature 
in  this  region  performs  strange  freaks,  often  in 
a  most  unexpected  manner  ;  so  that  one  should 
take  heed  how  he  indulges  in  skepticism  as  to 
what  does  not  now  exist  as  described  by  ancient 
ocular  authorities.  The  entire  coast  vibrates 
under  the  influence  of  volcanic  action.  Looking 
down  from  the  precipitous  cliffs  at  Bauli,  we 
could  see  the  ruins  of  temples  and  villas  beneath 
the  clear  waters.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis 
had  been  submerged,  and  afterward  restored  to 
earth  again  by  the  same  fiery  agent.  An  earths 
quake  in  1538,  or  more  properly  a  volcanic  erup- 
tion, created  in  thirty-six  hours  the  present 
Monte  Nuovo,  a  hill  quite  large  enough,  if  in- 
verted, to  fill  the  Avernine  Lake.  To  make  room 
for  this  mountain,  the  earthquake  swallowed  up 
an  entire  village,  and  destroyed  the  greater  part 
of  the  Lucrine  Lake,  with  the  descendants  of 
those  oysters  so  prized  by  Latin  poets  and 
epicures.  A  classical  lake  would  make  but  a 
diminutive  mill-pond  in  New  England  ;  but 
every  sheet  of  water  large  enough  to  float  a  boat 
is  dignified  in  Europe  with  the  name  of  lake. 

Angelo  shortly  after  announced  our  arrival  at 
the  "Arco  Felice,"  a  colossal  gateway  of  old 
Cumffi,  a  city  so  ancient  as  to  make  all  others 
in  this  vicinity  seem  quite  juvenile  in  contrast. 
It  has  retained  its  ancient  appellation  for  three 
thousand  years.  This  gateway  is  still  in  excel- 
lent preservation,  and  spans  the  old  paved  street 
which  leads  directly  through  the  heart  of  what 
was  once  a  populous  and  important  city,  but  is 
now  a  shapeless  mass  of  ruins,  half  hid  in  veg- 
etation. Antiquarians  sagely  point  out  aque- 
ducts, temples,  baths,  and  various  other  edifices, 
which  may  be  so  or  may  not.  They  are  now 
not  worth  the  trouble  of  cither  dispute  or  in- 
vestigation.   All  this  side  of  the  Bay  of  Naples 
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is  a  cemetery  of  nations,  the  ruined  cities  of 
which  lie  scattered  about  over  the  soil,  like  the 
disinterred  bones  of  an  old  grave-yard.  At 
Cumse  recent  excavations  have  brought  to  light 
the  tombs  of  three  distinct  races,  built  like  the 
stories  of  a  house  one  over  the  other,  after  the 
existence  of  each  in  its  turn  had  been  appar- 
ently forgotten  by  its  successor.  The  topmost 
stratum  consists  of  the  narrow  abodes  of  the 
old  Romans  ;  beneath  this,  we  find  the  tombs 
of  the  Greek  colonists  ;  underneath  these,  in 
some  instances  sixty  feet  below  the  present  sur- 
face of  the  soil,  we  come  to  the  aboriginal  sep- 
ulchres, when  and  by  whom  made  the  world 
may  never  know.  That  they  were  a  civilized 
aaid  refined  people,  their  domestic  utensils,  pic- 
tures, jewelry,  vases,  and  their  mode  of  dispos- 
ihg  of  their  dead  plainly  show.  How  singular, 
that  all  we  now  know  of  a  lost  race  is  only  what 
the  tomb  discloses  ! 

To  reach  the  top  of  the  Arco  Felice  we  were 
obliged  to  walk  through  the  cultivated  patch  of 
ground  of  a  peasant.  He  came  bawling  after 
us  for  toll.  Angelo  threw  him  copper,  but  this 
was  not  enough.  He  did  not  cease  his  noise 
until  silver  crossed  his  hand.  His  cabbages 
were  planted  on  the  very  walls  of  Cumae.  From 
their  summit  we  enjoyed  a  view  of  the  distant 
Liternum,  the  retreat  and  death-place  of  Scipio 
Africanus,  the  Circean  Promontory  so  nearly 
fatal  to  Ulysses,  the  Acheron,  and  the  islands 
of  Ponza,  Ischia,  and  Vandolena. 

Descending  from  the  walls,  which  time  has 
almost  wholly  hidden  in  a  hill,  we  rattled  over 
the  Via  Domitiana,  still,  in  parts,  as  good  as 
new,  toward  the  Lake  of  Fusaro,  where  the 
King  of  Naples  has  a  sort  of  oyster-lodge.  On 
the  way  we  passed  by  and  along  the  river  Styx, 
the  Elysian  Fields,  and  other  localities  immor- 
talized in  the  verse  of  Virgil.  The  Elysian  Fields 
reminded  me  of  one  of  our  prairie  swamps — a 
fitter  abode  for  snakes  and  mosquitoes  than  for 
beatified  shades.  The  Styx  was  black  enough 
not  to  belie  its  fame.  The  ladies — excepting, 
of  course,  the  patroness — voted  Virgil  an  im- 
postor ;  and  the  dandy  declared  the  King  of 
Naples's  oysters  to  be  worth  a  dozen  ^neids. 
So  to  Fusaro  we  drove,  and  bribed  the  honest 
guardian  into  selling  us  a  basket-load  of  the 
very  best — not  excepting  those  retained  for  the 
private  tooth  of  his  Majesty.  Some  we  dis- 
patched from  the  shell  on  the  spot.  If  royal 
Ferdinand  had  ever  been  on  Chesapeake  Bay,  he 
would  set  small  store  by  his  oyster-bed.  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  either  the  Roman  poets 
were  indifferent  judges  of  oysters,  or  else  they 
had  greatly  degenerated  from  the  fatness  and 
flavor  of  their  illustrious  ancestors. 

Arriving  at  Baise,  Angelo  deposited  us  and 
the  remainder  of  our  oysters  at  the  door  of  a 
hut,  elevated  on  a  stone  platform,  over  the  steps 
of  which,  in  largo  capital  letters,  was  written, 
'■^  Grand  Royal  Queen  Victoria'' s  Hotel.'''  This 
name  promised  something,  so  we  entered.  We 
were  classically  located,  at  all  events.  On  either 
side  of  us  were  the  ruins  of  the  temples  of  Ve- 


nus Genetrix,  and  of  Mercury  and  Diana,  built 
of  brick,  and  probably  once  cased  with  marble. 
Several  chambers  were  quite  perfect,  and  con- 
tained finely-executed  stucco  ornaments.  But 
their  entrances  and  interiors  were  choked  with 
earth  and  brambles.  These  ruins  were  the  only 
intelligible  remains  of  the  once  luxurious  Baise, 
which  for  a  thousand  years  retained  a  sort  of 
prescriptive  right  to  corrupt  the  easy  virtue  of 
the  several  races  that  succeeded  each  other  in 
the  lordship  of  this  seductive  soil.  Baise  was 
notorious,  even  amid  the  most  licentious  cities 
of  Italy  during  the  Roman  and  middle  ages,  for 
its  profligacy.  At  present  it  presents  nothing 
more  seductive  than  beggars,  colliers,  and  fisl> 
ing-boats.  It  could  not  even  provide  a  dinncE, 
We  called  for  meat :  there  was  none.  We  ran 
over  an  entire  "  carte"  of  supposed  eatables. 
The  result  was  that  our  host  of  the  "  Grand 
Royal  Queen  Victoria's  Hotel"  agreed  to  pro- 
vide us  a  table  to  eat  our  oysters  from,  a  loaf 
of  bread,  a  dish  of  maccaroni,  and  a  bottle  of 
wine.  This  was  not  over-satisfactory  to  the 
appetites  of  a  party  who  had  been  already  six 
hours  hard  at  work,  and  had  as  many  more  in 
prospect.  There  was  nothing  else  ;  so  we  fell 
to.  The  maccaroni  was  too  hard  and  black  for 
heretical  throats,  so  we  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  Angelo  swallow  that  instead  of  our*- 
selves.  The  wine  I  mistook  for  vinegar,  but 
''mine  host"  indignantly  asserted  that  it  was 
"  genuine  Falernian,"  and  quite  as  good  as  any 
Horace  ever  tippled  with.  We  all  owed  it  a 
debt  of  gratitude ;  for  had  it  not  been  as  potent 
as  it  proved,  I  believe  the  slimy  oysters  would 
have  given  us  the  cholera.  While  we  were 
dining,  several  carriage-loads  of  visitors  drove 
up.  Some  provident  souls  had  brought  their 
dinners  from  Naples  ;  others  came  as  we,  with 
the  spoils  of  the  Fusaran  Lake,  and  dined  on 
them.  Beggars  clamored  for  alms,  and  the  ro 
mains  of  our  meals.  They  said  that  they  were 
hungry.  We  sympathized  and  wondered  on 
what  the  poor  of  BaisD  could  possibly  exist 
when  its  "  Grand  Hotel"  could  furnish  but  bad 
maccaroni  and  stale  bread.  One  old  woman,  a 
regular  Hecate  in  looks,  brought  grass,  and  de? 
voured  it  by  handsful,  to  show  the  quality  of  her 
appetite.  The  fare  of  this  female  Nebuchad- 
nezzar was  only  one  stage  worse  than  ours  ; 
so  all  we  could  do  was  to  give  her  money,  by 
way  of  encouragement,  to  repeat  her  trick  for 
the  benefit  of  Angelo's  next  victims.  A  little 
girl  and  boy  danced  the  tarantella,  after  a  man- 
ner that  won  for  them  many  coppers,  and  cries 
for  more. 

From  Baia)  to  Bauli  is  a  short  and  romantic 
drive,  and  a  series  of  views,  such  as  the  com- 
bined natural  and  artificial  beauty  of  the  bay 
of  Naples  can  alone  present.  In  contrast  with 
the  other  towns  in  this  neighborhood,  which 
grow  out  of  and  upon  tho  ruins  of  temples, 
palaces,  and  imperial  villas,  like  fungi  and  other 
vegetable  excrescences  from  the  decayed  trunks 
of  once  noble  trees,  Bauli  was  cleanly  and  in- 
dustrious.     Every  man,  woman,   and  child — 
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even  tlic  infant  at  the  breast — begged  ;  but  they 
begged  good-naturedly,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  without  interrupting  their  work — grate- 
ful, if  they  got  any  thing;  and  joking  each 
other,  if  disappointed.  Mothers  pointed  to  their 
children,  and  asked  for  a  penny,  because  they 
were  so  pretty.  The  tralEfic  in  distorted  limbs 
ajid  disgusting  diseases  had  not  taken  root 
here.  The  population  was  too  good-looking 
to  be  w'illing  to  sacrifice  their  beauty  for  the 
doubtful  gains  of  spurious  charity. 

Fl-om  the  hill  we  looked  down  upon  the  foun- 
dations of  the  Villa  of  Hortensius,  in  the  wa- 
ter, near  which  Nero  caused  his  mother,  Agrip- 
pina,  to  be  killed.  The  graphic  description  of 
this  event  by  Tacitus  came  up  vividly  before 
me,  as  I  gazed  upon  the  site  of  his  demoniacal 
crime.  For  miles  we  wandered  over  the  hills, 
every  vvhere  meeting  some  interesting  remains 
of  antiquity,  until  they  became  tiresome  from 
their  very  numbers.  There  were  the  Villa  of 
Lucullus,  where  Tiberius  died — the  subterra- 
nean chambers,  dark,  narrow,  and  more  than 
gloomy  ;  ghastly,  like  the  Roman  catacombs, 
christened,  "the  prisons  of  Nero;"  they  are 
foul  and  terrible  enough  for  the  tender  mercies 
of  any  tyrant,  ancient  or  modern — though  Nero 
may  be  guiltless  of  any  thing  in  regard  to  them, 
except  having  given  them  a  name  ;  and  the  most 
wonderful  o])jcct  of  all,  the  immense  artificial 
reservoir,  which  contained  the  purified  water 
for  the  use  of  the  Roman  fleet  at  Misenum. 
This  reservoir  is  excavated  in  the  hill,  the  top 
being  arched  and  sustained  by  vast  brick  pillars. 
The  whole  interior  is  covered  with  cement, 
which  is  coated  with  incrustations  of  lime.  It 
is  ventilated  from  above,  and  stone  steps  lead 
down  to  the  floor,  now  free  from  water,  except 
what  is  deposited  by  rain.  Cape  Misenum  com- 
mands an  extensive  coup  d^ail  of  the  bay  of 
Naples,  the  old  port  and  naval  station — now  a 
sort  of  lake — and  the  classical  shore  and  sites 
Which  we  had  traversed. 

We  had  still  much  work  before  us,  according 
to  the  plan  of  the  lady  patroness,  who  was 
resolutely  bent  upon  condensing  into  one  day 
enough  for  the  labors  of  six.  Accordingly,  al- 
lowing only  a  few  minutes  to  one  of  the  finest 
prospects  in  Europe,  she  turned  our  heads  to- 
ward Pozzuoli,  giving  us  a  diflTerent  view  of 
many  of  the  objects  already  examined,  besides 
a  closer  one  of  the  artificial  fish-ponds,  so  dear 
to  Roman  gourmands.  Pliny  would  have  us 
believe  that  the  fishes  in  these  ponds  knew  the 
voices  of  their  keepers,  and  came  at  their  call  ; 
that  each  responded  to  its  name  by  leaping  out 
of  the  water,  and  that  the  pets  wore  necklaces 
and  ear-rings  :  his  statement  must  have  been 
the  father  of  "  fish-stories." 

At  Nero's  Villa,  of  which  some  brick-work 
alone  remains,  we  entered  his  vapor-baths, 
which  are  underneath  its  site.  The  entrance 
is  like  that  of  an  ordinary  cave,  but  the  heat 
soon  becomes  oppressive  and  stifling.  Before 
we  were  aware  of  liis  object,  a  guide,  stripped 
naked  to  the  waist,  seized  a  bucket  and  some 


eggs,  and  requested  the  ladies  to  follow  him. 
They  did  for  a  rod  or  so,  into  a  circuitous  and 
narrow  hole  leading  down  into  the  bowels  of 
the  hill,  and  then  rushed  back,  faint,  and  stream- 
ing with  perspiration.  Angelo  said  it  would  be 
imprudent  for  them  to  venture  farther  without 
they  stripped  also — a  process  to  which  they 
were  not  at  all  inclined,  even  to  gratify  their 
curiosity  by  discovering  what  there  was  so  hot 
below.  In  two  minutes  the  guide  returned, 
reeking  with  steam,  like  a  leaky  boiler.  He  had 
been  far  enough  to  dip  up  the  boiling  water, 
and  brought  us  back  the  eggs  cooked  to  a 
charm.  We  were  already  half-boiled  ourselves, 
and  gladly  hastened  to  the  outer  air  to  cool, 
Angelo  had  a  warm  battle  with  this  salaman- 
der, who  wanted  twenty-five  cents  apiece  for  his 
eggs  ;  but  the  threat  of  bringing  no  more 
strangers  to  his  lair,  brought  down  his  de- 
mands one-half. 

The  Sibyl's  cave,  or,  as  it  is  more  poetically 
called,  the  grotto  of  the  Cumaean  Sibyl,  was  too 
tempting  atit-bit  for  the  ladies  to  forego.  Dandy 
and  myself  were  content  with  our  present  ex- 
perience of  classical  grottoes,  but  we  were  out- 
voted, and  forced  by  our  gallantry  to  accompany 
the  ladies  to  this,  if  we  may  credit  Virgil,  ave- 
nue to  the  infernal  regions.  It  was  none  too 
good  to  be  such,  judging  from  first  impressions, 
as  its  gloomy  door  opened,  and  we  followed  a 
tribe  of  half-naked,  muscular  guides  into  a  de- 
scending passage  cut  deep  into  the  hill.  Its 
darkness  was  scarcely  relieved  by  the  flaring 
light  of  torches.  How  deep  and  far  we  trudged 
after  our  officious  guides,  who  encouraged  us 
at  each  step  to  proceed,  I  can  not  say.  All  at 
once  they  stopped  and  pointed  to  a  narrow 
passage,  descending  rapidly  into  the  mountain, 
and  scarcely  wide  enough  for  a  man  to  pass 
through.  This,  they  said,  was  the  entrance  to 
the  Sibyl's  chambers.  As  she  was  out,  there 
could  be  no  impropriety  in  entering,  though 
there  v/ould  have  been  a  touch  of  it  in  the  way 
the  ladies  penetrated  into  her  sanctuary,  had 
we  been  exposed  to  daylight.  This  passage, 
the  depths  of  which  the  eye  vainly  sought  to 
penetrate,  was  two  feet  deep  in  water.  The 
only  mode  of  ingress  was  by  mounting  the  back 
of  our  guides,  "  good  horses"  as  they  called 
themselves.  A  man  with  a  torch  preceded  each. 
The  ladies  put  their  knees  into  the  hands  of 
their  "  horses,"  which  were  turned  behind  them, 
threw  their  arms  with  choking  tightness  around 
their  necks,  bowed  their  fair  faces,  destined 
soon  to  lose  their  fairness,  close  to  their  curly 
manes,  and  cried  out,  "go  ahead."  As  we 
were  all  alike  mounted,  all  were  on  an  equality 
of  appearance,  though  I  "  guessed,"  as  well  as 
the  darkness  would  permit,  that  the  ladies,  in 
their  anxiety  to  preserve  appearances,  cut  the 
worse  figure.  Splash,  splash  went  the  water — 
of  course  the  ladies  screamed,  and  wondered 
where  the  next  step  would  take  them.  The 
water  became  a  little  deeper,  that  was  all — but 
the  sides  of  the  passage  were  coated  with  the 
soot  of  the  thousands  of  torches  that  had  ibr 
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centuries  preceded  curious  ladies  into  or  down 
tliis  chimney  of  Pluto,  for  to  nothing  else  could 
I  liken  it.  The  soot,  of  course,  rubbed  off  into 
their  dresses — the  torches  sent  flame  and  smoke 
into  our  faces.  We  were  half-choked  with  foul 
air,  but  still  held  on ;  indeed,  to  turn  was  im- 
possible. At  last  a  sort  of  chamber  opened 
upon  us.  It  was  about  the  size  of  a  state-car- 
riage, half  full  of  water,  and  as  black  as  Erebus. 
The  panting  guides  deposited  us,  nearly  up  to 
our  ankles  in  water,  on  a  narrow  stone  platform, 
which  they  called  the  Sibyl's  bed.  A  little  far- 
ther on  there  was  another  chamber,  the  counter- 
part of  this.  We  knew  there  was  water  there, 
because  we  felt  and  heard  it— there  were  walls, 
because  we  rested  against  them,  but  except  as 
the  torches  flashed  out  their  dubious  light,  we 
could  no  more  see  than  if  we  had  been  put  away 
mummied  on  a  shelf  in  the  centre  of  the  grand 
pyramid.  We  had  come  thus  far  through  smoke, 
soot,  and  water,  to  find  ourselves  buried  in  a 
small  sized  tomb,  deep  into  the  earth,  with  an 
equal  chance  of  being  suffocated  or  drowned. 
The  lights  might  go  out,  or  the  guides  might 
clear  out.  Either  thought — and  such  thoughts 
will  come,  under  such  circumstances — was  un- 
pleasant. I  suggested  the  policy  of  a  speedy 
retreat,  as  there  was  not  sufficient  inducement 
for  additional  exploration.  Into  such  an  "  in- 
fernal" (I  speak  classically)  hole  had  the  de- 
vouring curiosity  of  women  plunged  us  ;  and, 
worse,  than  all,  I  afterward  learned,  on  good 
authority,  that  no  Sibyl  ever  dwelt  there.  A 
statement  easily  to  be  believed  after  a  personal 
inspection  of  the  apartment.  In  fact,  the  whole 
story  is  an  "invention  of  the  enemy,"  for  the 
benefit  of  the  biped  horses.  Daylight  revealed 
to  each  other  faces  blacker  than  Othello's.  I 
bathed  mine  in  the  much  scandalized  waters  "of 
Lake  Avernus,  and  brought  to  light  a  portion 
of  its  original  color.  The  ladies  polished  away 
with  their  handkerchiefs,  and  dropped  their  vails 
to  soften  the  effect.  We  had  a  long  walk  to 
reach  the  carriage,  which  rapidly  bore  us  to  a 
new  field  of  antiquities. 

As  we  drove  into  Pozzuoli,  a  squad  of  don- 
keys awaited  our  arrival.  We  had  in  the  course 
of  the  day  tried  almost  every  other  mode  of 
locomotion,  and  now  Angelo  said  we  must 
aiight  and  mount  these  self-willed  brutes.  I 
refused,  insisting  that  my  two  legs  were  quite 
as  capable  of  carrying  me  as  the  donkey's  four. 
But  it  was  of  no  use.  The  others  were  mounted, 
and  the  urchin  driver  of  the  ass  allotted  as  mine, 
drove  him  after  me ;  now  causing  him  suddenly 
to  stop  before  me  ;  brushing  by  at  my  side,  every 
once  in  a  while,  making  an  offensive  demonstra- 
tion with  his  heels,  until,  to  escape  them,  I  was 
forced  to  stride  his  back.  Thick  and  fast  came 
the  blows  upon  the  poor  creature's  flanks,  as  we 
hurried  through  the  narrow  and  uneven  lanes. 
Up  hill  and  down,  over  rocks  and  gullies,  they 
trotted  tumultuously  ;  now  tossing  us  against 
each  other,  then  rubbing  our  legs  against  a  stone 
wall,  or  threatening  to  leave  our  brains  on  some 
wayside  tree;  on,  on,  we  jolted,  clinging  in 


desperation  to  our  saddles,  our  spines  twistincp, 
bobbing,  and  dodging  like  saplings  in  a  whirl- 
wind, in  our  efforts  to  avoid  overthrowing  and 
being  overthrown,  while  the  impish  drivers  vig- 
orously applied  the  lash,  and  frightened,  by 
hideous  yells,  their  Lilliputian  animals  into  still 
more  pell-mell  haste.  Even  donkey  nature  has 
its  limits  of  forbearance.  Dandy  was  mounted 
upon  the  fleetest.  It  had  gone  ahead  of  all  the 
others,  quite  indifferent  as  to  whether  it  bore 
us  from  our  saddles  as  it  scrambled  furiously 
by,  or  left  its  rider's  limbs  lodged  in  some  rocky 
crevice.  This  was  quite  as  much  as  could  be 
expected  from  the  most  ambitious  donkey ;  but 
its  owner,  proud  of  its  spirit,  concentrated  all 
his  energies  of  muscle  and  lung  into  a  combined 
blow  and  shout,  intended  to  develop  all  its  la- 
tent powers  of  wind  and  speed.  His  success 
in  astonishing  us  was  both  complete  and  satis- 
factory. The  donkey  stopped  as  short  as  if  he 
had  been  simultaneously  changed  into  stone. 
Dandy,  who  had  been  enjoying  the  race,  the 
only  thing  besides  the  oysters  that  he  had  en- 
joyed, was  pitched  hat-foremost  over  his  head. 
In  falling,  he  threw  his  arms  around  the  ani- 
mal's neck.  This  manoeuvre  saved  his  beaver 
and  its  contents,  but  brought  him  underneath 
the  ass,  with  his  face  in  aflectionate  proximity 
to  the  brute's,  as  if  he  were  bent  on  giving  him 
a  kiss,  while  donkey  was  shaking  his  ears  with 
anticipated  delight.  The  ludicrous  attitude  of 
the  two  was  irresistible  ;  the  young  ladies  mer- 
rily complimented  Dandy  upon  his  conquest, 
and  laughed  until  their  own  equilibriums  were 
shaken.  Even  madam  patroness  said  the  sight 
was  worth  one  grotto,  or  even  a  cracked  column. 

Without  further  accident  we  arrived  at  the 
semi-extinct  crater  of  Solfatara,  which  had  seen 
its  best  days  before  Vesuvius  was  born.  It  is 
about  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  at  present 
serves  as  a  vast  laboratory  of  alum,  vitriol,  and 
sal-ammonic,  which  are  here  manufactured  in 
large  quantities.  Scalding  fumes  of  sulphur 
still  arise  in  places.  The  floor  of  the  crater  is  a 
vast  dome.  Upon  dropping  a  large  stone,  the 
noise  is  like  that  of  mufiied  thunder  or  the  re- 
verberation of  the  bottomlesa  pit.  How  deep 
and  extensive  is  the  cavity  beneath  none  but 
Providence  can  tell,  but  the  sound  gives  one  a 
nervous  apprehension  of  the  thinness  of  this 
natural  roof;  for  it  really  seems  as  if  the  stone 
would  break  it  through,  and  precipitate  the  vis- 
itors into  its  fathomless  fires.  It  would  be  a 
curious  experiment  to  pierce  this  volcanic 
arch,  and  peer  into  the  secrets  of  nature  beneath. 

But  our  greatest  danger  was  from  the  work- 
men, who  clamored  for  money  with  more  the  air 
of  robbers  than  beggars.  They  surrounded  our 
animals,  insisting  upon  performiftg  numberless 
unwelcome  services.  To  give  to  one,  was  to 
encourage  all.  Angelo  counseled  closed  fingers 
and  frigid  apathy.  We  got  away  as  speedily  as 
possible,  but  not  without  paying  tribute  to  a 
well-dressed  and  polite  individual  who  repre- 
sented himself  as  door-keeper  to  the  volcano. 

After  visiting  the  ancient  amphitheatre,  thjp 
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subterranean  story  of  which  is  an  anomaly  in 
this  species  of  architecture,  and,  thanks  to  the 
earthquakes  that  buried  it,  is  now  well  preserved, 
we  voted,  as  it  was  dark,  that  we  would  go  to 
see  no  more  ruins  this  day.    This  amphitheatre 
was  a  mere  bagatelle  of  an  edifice.    It  held  only  j 
forty-five  thousand  spectators.    The  price  of  ad-  I 
mission,  I  judged,  was  about  the  same  now  as  | 
when  the  imperial  butcher  Nero  honored  the  | 
games  with  his  presence.    The  royal  bounty  of  | 
King  Ferdinand  to  his  loving  courtiers  is  shown 
more  by  the  gift  of  an  ancient  ruin  than  by  a  | 
modern  palace.    The  latter  would  bring  most  of  | 
them  to  ruin,  but  the  former  pays  tlie  better  in 
proportion  that  it  lacks  repairs.      The  ancients 
were  a  liberal  race.     They  not  only  made  their 
own  fortunes  but  those  of  their  remotest  de- 
scendants. 

The  asses  were  to  be  paid,  and  Angelo  also. 
The  former  had  taken  us  to  our  carriage  just 
outside  the  town,  where  awaited  us  a  similar 
crowd  to  that  which  we  had  encountered  in  the 
morning.  Angelo,  who  I  mistrusted  was  chief 
of  the  asses  himself,  recommended  a  liberal  sum. 
This  given,  the  drivers  wanted  each  about  as 
much  more  for  their  eflbrts  to  break  our  necks. 
One  had  held  the  bridle  while  the  beautiful 
"  signorina"  had  mounted,  another  had  picked 
up  the  fallen  dandy,  a  third  had  yelled  and  pelted 
the  donkeys  with  stones  ;  each  had  some  similar 
service  to  urge.  As  no  Italian  is  satisfied  with 
being  once  paid,  we  gave  each  a  trifle  more,  and 
they  showered  down  upon  our  Excellencies 
"  many  happy  returns  of  the  day,"  to  which  we 
devoutly  responded,  "  God  forbid!" 

"How  much  do  we  owe  you,  Angelo,  Prince 
of  Ciceroni  1 " 

"  Oh  !  your  Excellency,  some  gentlemen  give 
me  a  dollar,  and  some  a  dollar  and  a  half." 

The  smaller  sum  was  just  double  his  legit- 
imate wages,  and  he  had  to  my  certain  knowl- 
edge made  nearly  as  much  more  out  of  the 
oyster  speculation  alone  ;  but  we  were  all  in 
good  humor  at  the  prospect  of  the  speedy  ter- 
mination of  our  labors,  and  I  handed  him  the 
"  dollar  and  a  half"  Angelo  received  it  with  a 
profusion  of  Neapolitan  thanks,  and  hoped  we 
would  remember  him  the  next  time  we  came 
that  way.  The  very  next  day  I  sent  him  another 
greenhorn,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  he  remem- 
bers me  in  his  prayers  to  this  hour. 

As  for  the  horde  of  venders  of  antiquities, 
and  beggars  of  all  grades,  we  left  them  our  good 
wishes  and  the  hopes  of  our  return.  Fifteen 
dollars  disbursed  among  the  parasites  of  sight- 
seers in  one  day,  in  the  cheapest  country  in 
Europe,  was  quite  sufficient  relief  to  our  con- 
sciences. Besides,  we  yearned  for  our  dinner. 
The  coachman  drove  rapidly  Naples-ward  along 
the  beach  fronting  the  superb  little  island  of 
Nisida,  where  Brutus  was  wont  to  pass  his 
summer  hours.  We  then  ascended  the  road 
made  by  the  French,  leading  to  the  city,  and 
looking  down  upon  the  most  magnificent  sea 
and  shore  panorama  in  Europe.  Beautiful  is 
that  prospect  by  day,  and  glorious  by  night,  with 


Vesuvius  looking  like  a  thing  of  life,  keeping 
treacherous  watch  over  a  coast  it  adorns  but  to 
destroy.  Other  bays  are  lovely — as  Santa 
Catherina,  Panama,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  bear 
witness — but  in  this  wide  and  beautiful  world 
there  is  but  one  Bay  of  Naples. 

In  thirteen  hours  from  the  time  we  had  left 
the  hotel  we  were  back  again.  Tliat  the  reader 
may  really  appreciate  what  we  "  did  up,"  I  shall 
catalogue  our  principal  game  :  Two  craters,  five 
lakes,  four  ruined  cities,  five  grottoes  and  vapo> 
baths,  more  or  less  poisonous,  an  amphitheatre, 
one  ruined  prison,  two  ditto  reservoirs,  one  ditto 
gate,  two  ditto  aqueducts  and  bridges,  seven 
ditto  villas,  three  fish-ponds,  and  six  temples- — 
including  thirty  miles  carriage  ride,  three  ditto 
donkey-back,  distance  man-back  uncertain,  aiul 
some  five  or  six  miles  of  walking,  climbing, 
stumbling,  and  subterranean  exploring  ;  besides 
a  small  piece  of  boating,  and  the  paying  of  up- 
ward of  thirty  distinct  fees  and  gratuities. 

THE  NEWCOMES.* 
MEMOIRS   OF  A  MOST  RESPECTABLE    FAMILY. 

BY    W.    M.    THACKERAY. 
CHAPTER   IV. 

IN  WHICH  THE  AUTHOR  AND  THE  HERO  RESUME  THEIB 
ACQUAINTANCE. 

IF  we  are  to  narrate  the  youthful  history  no* 
only  of  the  hero  of  this  tale,  but  of  the  hero's 
father,  we  shall  never  have  done  with  nursery 
biography.  A  gentleman's  grandmother  may 
delight  in  fond  recapitulation  of  her  darling's 
boyish  frolics  and  early  genius  ;  but  shall  we 
weary  our  kind  readers  by  this  infantile  prattle, 
and  set  down  the  revered  British  public  for  an 
old  woman  1  Only  to  two  or  three  persons  in 
all  the  world  are  the  reminiscences  of  a  man's 
early  youth  interesting — to  the  parent  who 
nursed  him,  to  the  fond  wife  or  child  mayhap 
afterward  who  loves  him — to  himself  always 
and  supremely,  whatever  may  be  his  actual 
prosperity  or  ill  fortune,  his  present  age,  illness, 
difficulties,  renown,  or  disappointments,  thsp 
dawn  of  his  life  still  shines  brightly  for  him ; 
the  early  griefs  and  delights  and  attachments 
remain  with  him  ever  faithful  and  dear.  I  shall 
ask  leave  to  say,  regarding  the  juvenile  biography 
of  Mr.  Olive  Newcome,  of  whose  history  I  am 
the  chronicler,  only  so  much  as  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  some  peculiarities  of  his  character, 
and  for  his  subsequent  career  in  the  world. 

Although  we  were  schoolfellows,  my  acquaint>- 
ance  with  young  Newcome  at  the  seat  of  learrb- 
ing,  where  we  first  met,  was  very  brief  and  casual. 
He  had  the  advantage  of  being  six  years  the 
junior  of  his  present  biographer,  and  such  a  dif- 
ference of  age  between  lads  at  a  public  school 
puts  intimacy  out  of  the  question — a  junior  ei>- 
sign  being  no  more  familiar  with  the  comniande?- 
in-chief  at  the  Horse-Guards  ;  or  a  barrister  on 
his  first  circuit  with  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  on 
the  bench,  than  the  newly-breeched  infant  in  the 
petties  with  a  senior  boy  in  a  tailed  coat.  As 
we  "  knew  each  other  at  home,"  as  our  school 
*  Continued  from  the  November  Number. 
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phrase  was,  and  our  families  being  somewhat 
aicquainted,  Newcome's  maternal  uncle,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Honeyman  (the  highly-gifted  preacher, 
aaid  incumbent  of  Lady  Whittlesea's  Chapel, 
Denmark  Street,  May  Fair),  when  he  brought 
the  child  after  the  Christmas  vacation  of  182- 
Lo  the  Grey  Friars'  school,  recommended  him  in 
a  neat  complimentary  speech  to  my  superin- 
tendence and  protection.  My  uncle,  Major  Pen- 
dennis,  had  for  a  while  a  seat  in  the  chapel  of 
this  sweet  and  popular  preacher,  and  professed, 
as  a  great  number  of  persons  of  fashion  did,  a 

freat  admiration  for  him — an  admiration  which 
_  shared  in  my  early  youth,  but  which  has  been 
modified  by  maturer  judgment. 

Mr.  Honeyman  told  me,  with  an  air  of  deep 
respect,  that  his  young  nephew's  father.  Colonel 
Thomas  Newcome,  C.  B.,  was  a  most  gallant 
and  distinguished  officer  in  the  Bengal  estab- 
lishment of  the  Honorable  East  India  Company  ; 
acnd  that  his  uncles,  the  Colonel's  half-brothers, 
were  the  eminent  bankers,  heads  of  the  firm  of 
Hobson  Brothers,  and  Newcome,  Hobson  New- 
come,  Esquire,  Bryanston  Square,  and  Marble 
Head,  Sussex,  and  Sir  Brian  Newcome,  of  New- 
come,  and  Park  Lane,  "whom  to  name,"  says 
Mr.  Honeyman,  v/ith  the  fluent  eloquence  with 
which  he  decorated  the  commonest  circum- 
stances of  life,  "  is  to  designate  two  of  the  mer- 
chant princes  of  the  wealthiest  city  the  world  has 
ever  known  ;  and  one,  if  not  two,  of  the  leaders 
of  that  aristocracy  which  rallies  round  the  throne 
of  the  most  elegant  and  refined  of  European 
sovereigns."  I  promised  Mr.  Honeyman  to  do 
what  I  could  for  the  boy  ;  and  he  proceeded  to 
take  leave  of  his  little  nephew  in  my  presence  in 
terras  equally  eloquent,  pulling  out  a  long  and 
very  slender  green  purse,  from  which  he  extract- 
ed the  sum  of  two  and  sixpence,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  child,  who  received  the  money 
with  rather  a  queer  twinkle  in  his  blue  eyes. 

After  that  day's  school,  I  met  my  little  protege 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  pastry-cook's,  regal- 
ing himself  with  raspberry  tarts.  "You  must 
not  spend  all  that  money,  sir,  which  your  uncle 
gave  you,"  said  I  (having  perhaps  even  at  that 
early  age  a  slightly  satirical  turn),  "in  tarts  and 
ginger-beer  !" 

The  urchin  rubbed  the  raspberry  jam  oft"  his 
mouth,  and  said,  "  It  don't  matter,  sir,  for  I've 
got  lots  more." 

"How  much  1"  says  the  Grand  Inquisitor: 
for  the  formula  of  interrogation  used  to  be, 
when  a  new  boy  came  to  the  school,  "  What's 
your  namel  Who's  your  father!  and  how 
much  money  have  you  got  V 

The  little  fellow  pulled  such  a  handful  of 
sovereigns  out  of  his  pocket  as  might  have 
made  the  tallest  scholar  feel  a  pang  of  envy. 
"  Uncle  Hobson,"  says  he,  "  gave  me  two  ; 
Aunt  Hobson  gave  me  one — no,  Aunt  Hobson 
gave  me  thirty  shillings  ;  Uncle  Newcome  gave 
me  three  pound  ;  and  Aunt  Anne  gave  me  one 
pound  five  ;  and  Aunt  Honeyman  sent  me  ten 
shillings  in  a  letter.  And  Ethel  wanted  to  give 
me  a  pound,  only  I  wouldn't  have  it,  you  know  ; 


because  Ethel's  younger  than  me,  and  I  have 
plenty." 

"And  who  is  Ethell"  asks  the  senior  boy, 
smiling  at  the  artless  youth's  confessions. 

"  Ethel  is  my  cousin,"  replies  little  New- 
come  ;  "Aunt  Anne's  daughter.  There's  Ethel 
and  Alice,  and  Aunt  Anne  wanted  the  baby  to 
be  called  Boadicea,  only  uncle  wouldn't ;  and 
there's  Barnes  and  Egbert  and  little  Alfred, 
only  he  don't  count,  he's  quite  a  baby,  you 
know.  Egbert  and  me  was  at  school  at  Tim- 
pany's  ;  he's  going  to  Eton  next  half.  He's 
older  than  me,  but  I  can  lick  him." 

"  And  how  old  is  Egbert  1"  asks  the  smiling- 
senior. 

"  Egbert's  ten,  and  I'm  nine,  and  Ethel's 
seven,"  replies  the  little  chubby-faced  hero, 
digging  his  hands  deep  into  his  trowsers  pock- 
ets, and  jingling  all  the  sovereigns  there.  I  ad- 
vised him  to  let  me  be  his  banker ;  and,  keep- 
ing one  out  of  his  many  gold-pieces,  he  handed 
over  the  others,  on  which  he  drew  with  great 
liberality  till  his  whole  stock  was  expended. 
The  school-hours  of  the  upper  and  under  boys 
were  difterent  at  that  time  ;  the  little  fellows 
coming  out  of  their  hall  half  an  hour  before  the 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Forms  ;  and  many  a  time  I 
used  to  find  my  little  bluejacket  in  waiting,  with 
his  honest  square  face,  and  white  hair,  and  bright 
blue  eyes,  and  I  knew  that  he  was  come  to 
draw  on  his  bank.  Ere  long  one  of  the  pretty 
blue  eyes  were  shut  up,  and  a  fine  black  one 
substituted  in  its  place.  He  had  been  engaged, 
it  appeared,  in  a  pugilistic  encounter  with  a 
giant  of  his  own  Form,  whom  he  had  worsted 
in  the  combat.  "  Didn't  I  pitch  into  him,  that's 
all!"  says  he,  in  the  elation  of  victory;  and 
when  I  asked  whence  the  quarrel  arose,  he 
stoutly  informed  me  that  "  Wolf  Minor,  his 
opponent^  had  been  bullying  a  little  boy,  and 
that  he  (the  gigantic  Newcome)  wouldn't  stand 
it." 

So,  being  called  away  from  the  school,  I  said 
farewell  and  God  bless  you,  to  the  brave  little 
man,  who  remained  awhile  at  the  Grey  Friars, 
where  his  career  and  troubles  had  only  just  be- 
gun. Nor  did  we  meet  again  until  I  was  my- 
self a  young  man  occupying  chambers  in  the 
Temple,  where  our  rencontre  took  place  in  the 
manner  already  described. 

Poor  Costigan's  outrageous  behavior  had 
caused  my  meeting  with  my  schoolfellow  of 
early  days  to  terminate  so  abruptl}'-  and  un- 
pleasantly, that  I  scarce  expected  to  see  Clive 
again,  or  at  any  rate  to  renew  my  acquaintance 
with  the  indignant  East  Indian  Warrior  who 
had  quitted  our  company  in  such  a  huft'.  Break- 
fast, however,  was  scarcely  over  in  my  cham- 
bers the  next  morning,  when  there  came  a 
knock  at  the  outer  door,  and  my  clerk  intro- 
duced, "  Colonel  Newcome  and  Mr.  Newcome.*' 

Perhaps  the  (joint)  occupant  of  the  chanv- 
bers  in  Lamb  Court,  Temple,  felt  a  little  pang 
of  shame  at  hearing  the  name  of  the  visitors ; 
for,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  I  was  engaged 
pretty  much  as   I  had  been  occupied  on  the 
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night  previous,  and  was  smoking  a  cigar  over 
the  "  Times"  newspaper.  How  many  young 
men  in  the  Temple  smoke  a  cigar  after  break- 
fast as  they  read  the  "Times'!"  My  friend 
and  companion  of  those  days,  and  all  days, 
Mr.  George  Warrington,  was  employed  with 
his  short  pipe,  and  was  not  in  the  least  dis- 
concerted at  the  appearance  of  the  visitors,  as 
he  would  not  have  been  had  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  stepped  in. 

Little  Clive  looked  curiously  about  our  queer 
premises,  while  the  Colonel  shook  me  cordially 
by  the  hand.  No  traces  of  yesterday's  wrath 
were  visible  on  his  face,  but  a  friendly  smile 
lighted  his  honest  bronzed  countenance,  as  he 
too  looked  round  the  old  room  with  its  dingy 
curtains  and  prints  and  book-cases,  its  litter  of 
proof-sheets,  blotted  manuscripts,  and  books  for 
review,  empty  sodawater  bottles,  cigar  boxes, 
and  what  not. 

"  I  went  off  in  a  flame  of  fire  last  night," 
says  the  Colonel,  "  and  being  cooled  this  morn- 
ing, thought  it  but  my  duty  to  call  on  Mr.  Pen- 
dennis  and  apologize  for  my  abrupt  behavior. 
The  conduct  of  that  tipsy  old  Captain — What 
is  his  name  1 — was  so  abominable,  that  I  could 
not  bear  that  Clive  should  be  any  longer  in  the 
same  room  with  him,  and  I  went  off  without 
saying  a  word  of  thanks  or  good-night  to  my 
son's  old  friend.  I  owe  you  a  shake  of  the 
hand  for  last  night,  Mr.  Pendennis."  And  so 
saying,  he  was  kind  enough  to  give  me  his 
hand  a  second  time. 

''  And  this  is  the  abode  of  the  Muses,  is  it, 
sir  1"  our  guest  went  on.  "  I  know  your  writ- 
ings very  well.  Clive  here  used  to  send  me  the 
'  Pall  Mall  Gazette'  every  month." 

"  We  took  it  at  Smiffle,  regular,"  says  Clive. 
"Always  patronize  Grey  Friars  men."  '*  Smif- 
fle," it  must  be  explained,  is  a  fond  abbreviation 
for  Smithfield,  near  to  which  great  mart  of 
mutton  and  oxen,  our  school  is  situated,  and 
old  Cistercians,  often  playfully  designate  their 
place  of  education  by  the  name  of  the  neigh- 
boring market. 

"  Clive  sent  me  the  '  Gazette'  every  month  ; 
and  I  read  your  romance  of  Walter  Lorraine  in 
my  boat  as  I  was  coming  down  the  river  to 
Calcutta." 

"  Have  Pen's  immortal  productions  made 
their  appearance  on  board  Bengalee  Budge- 
rows  ;  and  are  their  leaves  floating  on  the  yel- 
low banks  of  Jumna  1"  asks  Warrington,  that 
skeptic,  who  respects  no  work  of  modern  genius. 

"  I  g.ave  your  book  to  Mrs.  Timmins,  at  Cal- 
cutta," says  the  Colonel,  simply.  "  I  dare  say 
you  have  heard  of  her.  She  is  one  of  the  most 
dashing  women  in  all  India.  She  was  delighted 
with  your  work ;  and  I  can  tell  you  it  is  not 
Vv'ith  every  man's  writing  that  Mrs.  Timmins  is 
pleased,"  he  added,  with  a  knowing  air. 

"  It's  capital  !"  broke  in  Clive.  "  I  say,  that 
part  you  know  where  Walter  runs  away  with 
Ncaera,  and  the  General  can't  pursue  thera, 
though  he  has  got  the  post-chaise  at  the  door, 
because  Tim  O'Toolc  has  hidden  his  wooden- 


leg  !  By  Jove,  it's  capital ! — All  the  funny 
part. — I  don't  like  the  sentimental  stufi',  and 
suicide  and  that  :  and  as  for  poetry,  I  hate 
poetry." 

"  Pen's  is  not  first  chop,"  says  Warrington, 
"  I  am  obliged  to  take  the  young  man  down 
from  time  to  time.  Colonel  Newcome.  Other- 
wise he  would  grow  so  conceited  there  would 
be  no  bearing  him." 

"  I  say  !"  says  Clive. 

"What  were  you  about  to  remark?'  asks 
Mr.  Warrington,  with,  an  air  of  great  interest. 

"  I  say  Pendennis,"  continued  the  artless 
youth,  "  I  thought  you  were  a  great  swell. 
When  we  used  to  read  about  the  grand  parties 
in  the  '  Pall  Mall  Gazette,'  the  fellows  used  to 
say  you  were  at  every  one  of  them,  and  you  see, 
I  thought  you  must  have  chambers  in  the  Albany, 
and  lots  of  horses  to  ride,  and  a  valet  and  a 
groom,  and  a  cab  at  the  very  least." 

"  Sir,"  says  the  Colon.el,  "  I  hope  it  is  not 
your  practice  to  measure  and  estimate  gentle- 
men by  such  paltry  standards  as  those.  A  man 
of  letters  follows  the  noblest  calling  which  any 
man  can  pursue.  I  would  rather  be  the  author 
of  a  work  of  genius,  than  be  Governor- General 
of  India.  I  admire  genius.  I  salute  it  where- 
ever  I  meet  it.  I  like  my  own  profession  bet- 
ter than  any  in  the  world,  but  then  it  is  because 
I  am  suited  to  it.  I  couldn't  write  four  lines  in 
verse,  no,  not  to  save  me  from  being  shot.  A 
man  can  not  have  all  the  advantages  of  life. 
Who  would  not  be  poor  if  he  could  be  sure  of 
possessing  genius,  and  winning  fame  and  im- 
mortality, sir.  Think  of  Doctor  Johnson,  what 
a  genius  he  had,  and  where  did  he  live  1  In 
apartments  that  I  dare  say  were  no  better  than 
these,  which  I  am  sure,  gentlemen,  are  most 
cheerful  and  pleasant,"  says  the  Colonel,  think- 
ing he  had  offended  us.  "  One  of  the  great 
pleasures  and  delights  which  I  had  proposed  to 
myself  on  coming  home  was  to  be  allowed  to 
have  the  honor  of  meeting  with  men  of  learning 
and  genius,  wdth  wits,  poets,  and  historians,  if 
I  may  be  so  fortunate  ;  and  of  benefiting  by 
their  conversation.  I  left  England  too  young 
to  have  that  privilege.  In  my  father's  house 
money  was  thought  of,  I  fear,  rather  than  intel- 
lect .  neither  he  nor  I  had  the  opportunities 
which  I  wish  you  to  have  ;  and  I  am  surprised  you 
should  think  of  reflecting  upon  Mr.  Pendennis's 
poverty,  or  of  feeling  any  sentiment  but  respect 
and  admiration  when  you  enter  the  apartments 
of  the  poet  and  the  literary  man.  I  have  never 
been  in  the  rooms  of  a  literary  man  before," 
the  Colonel  said,  turning  away  from  his  son  to 
us,  "  excuse  me,  is  that — that  paper  really  a 
proof-sheet  1"  We  handed  over  to  him  that 
curiosity,  smiling  at  the  enthusiasm  of  the  hon- 
est gentleman  who  could  admire  what  to  us  was 
as  unpalatable  as  a  tart  to  a  pastry-cook. 

Being  with  ijicn  of  letters  he  thought  proper 
to  make  his  conversation  entirely  literary,  and 
in  the  course  of  my  subsequent  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  him,  though  I  knew  he  had 
distinguished   himself  in   twenty    actions,    he 
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never  could  be  brought  to  talk  of  his  military 
feats  or  experience,  but  passed  them  by,  as  if 
they  were  subjects  utterly  unworthy  of  notice. 

I  found  he  believed  Dr.  Johnson  to  be  the 
greatest  of  men  :  the  doctor's  words  were  con- 
stantly in  his  mouth  ;  and  he  never  traveled 
without  Boswell's  Life.  Besides  these,  he  read 
Caesar  and  Tacitus  "  with  translations,  sir,  with 
translations — I'm  thankful  that  I  kept  some  of 
my  Latin  from  Grey  Friars" — and  he  quoted  sen- 
tences from  the  Latin  Grammar,  apropos  of  a 
hundred  events  of  common  life,  and  with  perfect 
simplicity  and  satisfaction  to  himself.  Besides 
the  above-named  books,  the  "Spectator,"  "Don 
Quixote,"  and  "  Sir  Charles  Grandison,"  formed 
a  part  of  his  traveling  library.  "  I  read  these, 
sir,"  he  used  to  say,  "because  I  like  to  be  in 
the  company  of  gentlemen  ;  and  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley,  and  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  and  Don 
Quixote  are  the  finest  gentlemen  in  the  world." 
And  when  we  asked  him  his  opinion  of  Fielding — 

" 'Tom  Jones,' sir;  '  Joseph  Andrews  !'  sir;" 
he  cried,  twirling  his  mustaches.  "  I  read 
them  when  I  was  a  boy,  when  I  kept  other  bad 
company,  and  did  other  low  and  disgraceful 
things,  of  which  Pm  ashamed  now.  Sir,  in  my 
father's  library  I  happened  to  fall  in  with  those 
books  ;  and  I  read  them  in  secret,  just  as  I  used 
to  go  in  private,  and  drink  beer,  and  fight  cocks, 
and  smoke  pipes  with  Jack  and  Tom,  the  grooms 
in  the  stables.  Mrs.  Newcome  found  me,  I 
recollect,  with  one  of  these  books  ;  and  think- 
ing it  might  be  by  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  or  some 
of  that  sort,  for  it  was  a  grave-looking  volume  : 
and  though  I  wouldn't  lie  about  that  or  any 
thing  else — never  did,  sir ;  never,  before  heaven  ; 
have  I  told  more  than  three  lies  in  my  life — I 
kept  my  own  counsel ; — I  sa};",  she  took  it  her- 
self to  read  one  evening ;  and  read  on  gravely 
— for  she  had  no  more  idea  of  a  joke  than  I 
have  of  Hebrew — until  she  came   to  the  part 

about  Lady  B and  Joseph  Andrews  ;  and 

then  she  shut  the  book,  sir ;  and  you  should 
have  seen  the  look  she  gave  me  !  I  own  I  burst 
out  a-Iaughing,  for  I  was  a  wild  young  rebel, 
sir.  But  she  was  in  the  right,  sir,  and  I  was 
in  the  wrong.  A  book,  sir,  that  tells  the  story 
of  a  parcel  of  servants,  of  a  pack  of  footmen 
and  ladies'  maids  fuddling  in  ale-houses  !  Do 
you  suppose  I  want  to  know  what  my  kitmut- 
gars  and  cousomahs  are  doing  1  I  am  as  little 
proud  as  any  man  in  the  world  :  but  there  must 
be  distinction,  sir  ;  and  as  it  is  my  lot,  and  Clive's 
lot,  to  be  a  gentleman,  I  won't  sit  in  the  kitchen 
and  boose  in  the  servant's  hall.  As  for  that 
Tom  Jones — that  fellow  that  sells  himself,  sir 
— by  heavens,  my  blood  boils  when  I  think  of 
him  !  I  wouldn't  sit  down  in  the  same  room 
with  such  a  fellow,  sir.  If  he  came  in  at  that 
door,  I  would  say,  '  How  dare  you,  you  hirelinff 
ruffian,  to  sully  with  your  presence  an  apart- 
ment where  my  young  friend  and  I  are  convers- 
ing together]  where  two  gentlemen,  I  say,  arc 
taking  their  wine  after  dinner  1  How  dare  you, 
you  degraded  villain  !'  I  don't  mean  you,  sir. 
I — I — I  beg  your  pardon." 


The  Colonel  was  striding  about  the  room  in 
his  white  garments,  puffing  his  cigar  fiercely 
anon,  and  then  waving  his  yellow  bandanna ; 
and  it  was  by  the  arrival  of  Larkins,  my  clerk, 
that  his  apostrophe  to  Tom  Jones  was  inter^ 
rupted  ;  he,  Larkins,  taking  care  not  to  show 
his  amazement,  having  been  schooled  not  to 
show  or  feel  surprise  at  any  thing  he  might  see 
or  hear  in  our  chambers. 

"What  is  it,  Larkins  1"  said  I.  Larkins' 
other  master  had  taken  his  leave  some  time 
before,  having  business  which  called  him  away, 
and  leaving  me  with  the  honest  Colonel,  quite 
happy  with  his  talk  and  cigar. 

"  It's  Brett's  man,"  says  Larkins. 

I  confounded  Brett's  man,  and  told  the  boy 
to  bid  him  call  again.  Young  Larkins  came 
grinning  back  in  a  moment,  and  said  : 

"  Please,  sir,  he  says,  his  orders  is  not  to 
go  away  without  the  money." 

"  Confound  him,  again,"  I  cried.  "Tell  him 
I  have  no  money  in  the  house.  He  must  come 
to-morrow." 

As  I  spoke,  Clive  was  looking  in  wondec, 
and  the  ColoneFs  countenance  assumed  an  ap- 
pearance of  the  most  dolorous  sympathy.  Nev- 
ertheless, as  with  a  great  effort,  he  fell  to  talk- 
ing about  Tom  Jones  again,  and  continued  : 

"  No,  sir,  I  have  no  words  to  express  my  irv 
dignation  against  such  a  fellow  as  Tom  Jones, 
But  I  forgot  that  I  need  not  speak.  The  great 
and  good  Dr.  Johnson  has  settled  that  question. 
You  remember  what  he  said  to  Mr.  Boswell 
about  Fielding  V 

"  And  yet  Gibbon  praises  him.  Colonel,"  said 
the  Colonel's  interlocvitor,  "  and  that  is  no  small 
praise.  He  says  that  Mr.  Fielding  was  of  the 
family  that  drew  its  origin  from  the  Counts  of 
Hapsburgh  ;  but — " 

"  Gibbon  !  Gibbon  was  an  infidel  ;  and  I 
would  not  give  the  end  of  this  cigar  for  such  a 
man's  opinion.  If  Mr.  Fielding  was  a  gentle- 
man by  birth,  he  ought  to  have  known  better  ; 
and  so  much  the  worse  for  him  that  he  did  not. 
But  what  am  I  talking  of,  wasting  your  valua- 
ble time  "?  No  more  smoke,  thank  you.  I  must 
away  into  the  city,  but  would  not  pass  the 
Temple  without  calling  on  you,  and  thanking 
my  boy's  old  protector.  You  will  have  the  kind- 
ness to  come  and  dine  with  us — to-morrow,  the 
next  day,  your  own  day]  Your  friend  is  go- 
ing out  of  townl  I  hope,  on  his  return,  to 
have  the  ^^leasure  of  making  his  farther  ac- 
quaintance.    Come,  Clive." 

Clive,  who  had  been  deep  in  a  volume  of 
Hogarth's  engravings  during  the  above  discus- 
sion, or,  rather,  oration  of  his  father's,  started 
up  and  took  leave,  beseeching  me,  at  the  same 
time,  to  come  soon  and  sec  his  pony  ;  and  so, 
with  renewed  greetings,  we  parted. 

I  was  scarcely  returned  to  my  newspaper 
again,  when  the  knocker  of  our  door  was  again 
agitated,  and  the  Colonel  ran  back,  looking  very 
umch  agitated  and  confused. 

"  I  beg  pardon,"  says  he  ;  "I  think  I  left  my 
— my — "      liarkins  had  quitted  the  room  by 
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this  time,  and  then  he  began  more  unreserved- 
ly. "My  dear  young  friend,"  says  he,  "a  thou- 
jsand  pardons  for  what  I  am  going  to  say,  but 
as  Clive's  friend,  I  know  I  may  take  that  Hber- 
ty.  I  have  left  the  boy  in  the  court.  I  know 
the  fate  of  men  of  letters  and  genius:  when  we 
were  here  just  now,  there  came  a  single  knock 
— a  demand — that,  that  you  did  not  seem  to  be 
momentarily  able  to  meet.  Now  do,  do  pardon 
the  liberty,  and  let  me  be  your  banker.  You 
said  you  were  engaged  in  a  new  work  :  it  will 
be  a  masterpiece,  I  am  sure,  if  it's  like  the  last. 
Put  me  down  for  twenty  copies,  and  allow  me 
to  settle  with  you  in  advance.  I  may  be  off, 
you  know.  I'm  a  bird  of  passage — a  restless 
old  soldier. 

"  My  dear  Colonel,"  said  I,  quite  touched 
aiid  pleased  by  this  extreme  kindness,  "my  dun 
was  but  the  washerwoman's  boy,  and  Mrs.  Brett 
is  in  my  debt,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  Besides,  I 
already  have  a  banker  in  your  family." 

"  In  my  family,  my  dear  sir1" 

"  Messrs.  Newcomes,  in  Threadneedle  Street, 
are  good  enough  to  keep  my  money  for  me 
when  I  have  any,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  they 
have  some  of  mine  in  hand  now.  I  am  almost 
sorry  that  I  am  not  in  want  in  order  that  I 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  receiving  a  kindness 
from  you."  And  we  shook  hands  for  the  fourth 
time  that  morning,  and  the  kind  gentleman  left 
me  to  rejoin  his  son. 


CHAPTER  v.— Clive's  Uncles. 

The  dinner  so  hospitably  offered  by  the 
Colonel  was  gladly  accepted,  and  followed  by 
many  more  entertainments  at  the  cost  of  that 
good-natured  friend.  He  and  an  Indian  chum 
of  his  lived  at  this  time  at  Nerot's  Hotel,  in 
Clifford  Street,  where  Mr.  Clive,  too,  found  the 
good  cheer  a  great  deal  more  to  his  taste  than 
the  homely,  though  plentiful,  fare  at  Grey  Friars, 
at  which  of  course,  when  boys,  we  all  turned 
up  our  noses,  though  many  a  poor  fellow,  in 
the  struggles  of  after-life,  has  looked  back  with 
regret  very  likely,  to  that  well-spread  youthful 
table.  Thus  my  intimacy  with  the  father  and 
the  son  grew  to  be  considerable,  and  a  great 
deal  more  to  my  liking  than  my  relations  with 
Clive's  city  uncles  which  have  been  mentioned 
in  the  last  chapter,  and  which  were,  in  truth, 
ecxceedingly  distant  and  awful. 

If  all  the  private  accounts,  kept  by  those 
worthy  bankers,  were  like  mine,  where  would 
have  been  Newcome  Hall  and  Park  Lane, 
Marblehead  and  Bryanstone  Square  1  I  used, 
by  strong  efforts  of  self-denial,  to  maintain  a 
balance  of  two  or  three  guineas  untouched  at 
the  bank,  so  that  my  account  might  still  remain 
open ;  and  fancied  the  clerks  and  cashiers 
grinned  when  I  went  to  draw  for  money. 
Rather  than  face  that  awful  counter,  I  would 
send  Larkins,  the  clerk,  or  Mrs.  Flanagan,  the 
laundress.  As  for  entering  the  private  parlor 
at  the  back,  wherein  behind  the  glazed  partition 
I  could  see  the  bald  heads  of  Newcome  Brothers 
engaged  with  other  capitalists,  or  peering  over 


the  newspaper,  I  would  as  soon  have  thought 
of  walking  into  the  Doctor's  own  library  at 
Grey  Friars,  or  of  volunteering  to  take  an  arm-^ 
chair  in  a  dentist's  studio,  and  have  a  tooth 
out,  as  of  entering  into  that  awful  precinct* 
My  good  uncle,  on  the  other  hand,  the  late 
Major  Pendennis,  who  kept  naturally  but  a  very 
small  account  with  Hobson's,  would  walk  into 
the  parlor  and  salute  the  two  magnates  who 
governed  there  with  the  ease  and  gravity  of  a 
Rothschild.  "  My  good  fellow,"  the  kind  old 
gentleman  would  say  to  his  nephew  and  pupil: 
"  II  faut  se  faire  valoir.  I  tell  you  sir,  your 
bankers  like  to  keep  every  gentleman's  account. 
And  it's  a  mistake  to  suppose  they  are  only 
civil  to  their  great  moneyed  clients.  Look  at 
me.  I  go  in  to  them,  and  talk  to  them  when- 
ever I  am  in  the  City.  I  hear  the  news  of 
'Change,  and  carry  it  to  our  end  of  the  town. 
It  looks  well,  sir,  to  be  well  with  your  banker ; 
and  at  our  end  of  London,  perhaps,  I  can  do  a 
good  turn  for  the  Newcomes." 

It  is  certain  that  in  his  own  kingdom  of  May 
Fair  and  St.  James's  my  revered  uncle  was  at 
least  the  banker's  equal.  On  my  coming  to 
London,  he  was  kind  enough  to  procure  me  in- 
vitations to  some  of  Lady  Ann  Newcome's 
evening  parties  in  Park  Lane,  as  likewise  to 
Mrs.  Newcome's  entertainments  in  Bryanstone 
Square  ;  though,  I  confess,  of  these  latter,  after 
a  while,  I  was  a  lax  and  negligent  attendant. 
"Between  ourselves,  my  good  fellow,"  the 
shrewd  old  Mentor  of  those  days  would  say, 
"Mrs.  Newcome's .  parties  are  not  altogether 
select ;  nor  is  she  a  lady  of  the  very  highest 
breeding  ;  but  it  gives  a  man  a  good  air  to  be 
seen  at  his  banker's  house.  I  recommend  you 
to  go  for  a  few  minutes  whenever  you  are  asked." 
And  go  I  accordingly  did  sometimes,  though  I 
always  fancied,  rightly  or  wrongly,  from  Mrs. 
Newcome's  manner  to  me,  that  she  knew  I  had 
but  thirty  shillings  left  at  the  bank.  Once  and 
again,  in  two  or  three  years,  Mr.  Hobson  New- 
come  would  meet  me,  and  ask  me  to  fill  a  vacant 
place  that  day  or  the  next  evening  at  his  table ; 
which  invitation  I  might  accept  or  otherwise. 
But  one  does  not  eat  a  man's  salt,  as  it  were, 
at  these  dinners.  There  is  nothing  sacred  in 
this  kind  of  London  hospitality.  Your  white 
waistcoat  fills  a  gap  in  a  man's  table,  and  re- 
tires filled  for  its  service  of  the  evening.  "  Gad," 
the  dear  old  Major  used  to  say,  "  if  we  were  not 
to  talk  freely  of  those  we  dine  with,  how  mum 
London  would  be  !  Some  of  the  pleasantest  even- 
ings I  have  ever  spent  have  been  when  we  have 
sate  after  a  great  dinner,  en  petit  comitc,  and 
abused  the  people  who  are  gone.  You  have 
your  turn,  7nn7i  chcr ;  but  why  not  1  Do  you 
suppose  I  fancy  my  friends  haven't  found  out 
mij  little  faults  and  peculiarities  1  And  as  I 
can't  help  it,  I  let  myself  be  executed  and  offer 
up  my  oddities  dc  bonne  grace.  Entre  7ious, 
Brother  Hobson  Newcome  is  a  good  fellow,  but 
a  vulgar  fellow  ;  and  his  wife — his  wife  exactly 
siiits  him." 

Once    a  year  Lady  Ann  Newcome    (about 
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whom  my  Mentor  was  much  more  circumspect ; 
for  I  someliow  used  to  remark  that  as  the  rank 
of  persons  grew  higher,  Major  Pendennis  spoke 
of  them  with  more  caution  and  respect) — once 
or  twice  in  a  year  Lady  Ann  Newcome  opened 
her  saloons  for  a  concert  and  a  ball,  at  both  of 
which  the  whole  street  was  crowded  with  car- 
riages, and  all  the  great  world,  and  some  of  the 
small,  were  present.  Mrs.  Newcome  had  her 
ball  too,  and  her  concert  of  English  music  in 
opposition  to  the  Italian  singers  of  her  sister- 
in-law.  The  music  of  her  country,  Mrs.  N.  said 
was  good  enough  for  her. 

The  truth  must  be  told,  that  there  was  no 
love  lost  between  the  two  ladies.  Bryanstone 
Square  could  not  forget  the  superiority  of  Park 
Lane's  rank  ;  and  the  catalogue  of  grandees  at 
dear  Ann's  parties  filled  dear  Maria's  heart  with 
envy.  There  are  people  upon  whom  rank  and 
worldly  goods  make  such  an  impression,  that 
they  naturally  fall  down  on  their  knees  and 
worship  the  owners  ;  there  are  others  to  whom 
the  sight  of  Prosperity  is  offensive,  and  who 
never  see  Dives'  chariot  but  to  growl  and  hoot 
at  it.  Mrs.  Newcome,  as  far  as  my  humble  ex- 
perience would  lead  me  to  suppose,  is  not  only 
envious,  but  proud  of  her  envy.  She  mistakes 
it  for  honesty  and  public  spirit.  She  will  not 
bow  down  to  kiss  the  hand  of  a  haughty  aris- 
tocracy. She  is  a  merchant's  wife  and  an  at- 
torney's daughter.  There  is  no  pride  about  her. 
Her  brother-in-law,  poor  dear  Brian — consider- 
ing every  body  knows  every  thing  in  London, 
was  there  ever  such  a  delusion  as  his  1 — was 
welcome,  after  banking  hours,  to  forsake  his 
own  friends  for  his  wife's  fine  relations,  and  to 
dangle  after  lords  and  ladies  in  May  Fair.  She 
had  no  such  absurd  vanity  ;  not  she.  She  im- 
parted these  opinions  pretty  liberally  to  all  her 
acquaintances  in  almost  all  her  conversations. 
It  was  clear  that  the  two  ladies  were  best  apart. 
There  are  some  folks  who  will  see  insolence  in 
persons  of  rank,  as  there  are  others  who  will 
insist  that  all  clergymen  are  hypocrites,  all  re- 
formers villains,  all  placemen  plunderers,  and 
60  forth  ;  and  Mrs.  Newcome  never,  I  am  sure, 
imagined  that  she  had  a  prejudice,  or  that  she 
was  other  than  an  honest,  independent,  high- 
spirited  woman.  Both  of  the  ladies  had  com- 
mand over  their  husbands,  who  were  of  soft 
natures  easily  led  by  woman,  as,  in  truth,  are 
all  the  males  of  this  family.  Accordingly,  when 
Sir  Brian  Newcome  voted  for  the  Tory  candi- 
date in  the  City,  Mr.  Hobson  Newcome  plumped 
for  the  Reformer.  While  Brian,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  sat  among  the  mild  Conservatives, 
Hobson  unmasked  traitors  and  thundered  at 
aristocratic  corruption,  so  as  to  make  the  Mary- 
lebone  Vestry  thrill  with  enthusiasm.  When 
Lady  Ann,  her  husband,  and  her  flock  of  chil- 
dren fasted  in  Lent,  and  declared  for  the  High 
Church  doctrines,  Mrs.  Hobson  had  paroxysms 
of  alarm  regarding  the  progress  of  Popery,  and 
shuddered  out  of  the  chapel  where  she  had  a 
pew,  because  the  clergyman  there,  for  a  very 
brief  season,  appeared  to  preach  in  a  surplice. 
Vol.  VIII.— No.  43 —H 


Poor  bewildered  Honeyman  !  it  was  a  sad 
day  for  you,  when  you  appeared  in  your  neat 
pulpit  with  your  fragrant  pocket-handkerchief 
(and  your  sermon  likewise  all  millefleurs),  in  a 
trim,  prim,  freshly-mangled  surplice,  which  you 
thought  became  you  !  How  did  you  look  aghast, 
and  passed  your  jeweled  hand  through  your 
curls,  as  you  saw  Mrs.  Newcome,  who  had  been 
as  good  as  five-and-twenty  pounds  a  year  to  you, 
look  up  from  her  pew,  seize  hold  of  Mr.  New- 
come,  fling  open  the  pew-door,  drive  out  with 
her  parasol,  her  little  flock  of  children,  bewil- 
dered, but  not  ill-pleased  to  get  away  from  the 
sermon,  and  summon  John  from  the  back  seats 
to  bring  away  the  bag  of  prayer-books  !  Many 
a  good  dinner  did  Charles  Honeyman  lose  by 
assuming  that  unlucky  ephod.  Why  did  the 
high-priest  of  his  diocese  order  him  to  put  it  on  1 
It  was  delightful  to  view  him  afterward,  and  the 
airs  of  martyrdom  which  he  assumed.  Had 
they  been  going  to  tear  him  to  pieces  with  wild 
beasts  next  day,  he  could  scarcely  have  looked 
more  meek,  or  resigned  himself  more  pathetic- 
ally to  the  persecutors.  But  I  am  advancing 
matters.  At  this  early  time  of  which  I  write, 
a  period  not  twenty  years  since,  surplices  were 
not  even  thought  of  in  conjunction  with  ser- 
mons :  clerical  gentlemen  have  appeared  in 
them,  and  under  the  heavy  hand  of  persecutioii 
have  sunk  down  in  their  pulpits  again,  as  Jack 
pops  back  into  his  box.  Charles  Honeyman's 
elegant  discourses  were  at  this  time  preached  in 
a  rich  silk  Master  of  Arts  gown,  presented  to 
him,  along  with  a  teapot  full  of  sovereigns,  by 
his  affectionate  congregation  at  Leatherhead. 

But  that  I  may  not  be  accused  of  prejudice 
in  describing  Mrs.  Newcome  and  her  family, 
and  lest  the  reader  should  suppose  that  some 
slight  offered  to  the  writer  by  this  wealthy  and 
virtuous  banker's  lady,  was  the  secret  reason 
for  this  unfavorable  sketch  of  her  character,  let 
me  be  allowed  to  report,  as  accurately  as  I  can. 
remember  them,  the  words  of  a  kinsman  of  her 

own,  Giles,   Esquire,    whom   I    had   the 

honor  of  meeting  at  her  table,  and  who,  as  we 
walked  away  from  Bryanstone  Square,  was  kind 
enough  to  discourse  very  freely  about  the  rela- 
tives whom  he  had  just  left. 

"That  was  a  good  dinner,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Giles,  puffing  the  cigar  which  I  offered  to  him, 
and  disposed  to  be  very  social  and  communica- 
tive— "  Hobson  Newcome's  table  is  about  as 
good  a  one  as  any  I  ever  put  my  legs  under. 
You  didn't  have  twice  of  turtle,  sir,  I  remarked 
that — I  always  do,  at  that  house  especially,  for 
I  know  where  Newcome  gets  it.  We  belong 
to  the  same  livery  in  the  City,  Hobson  and  I, 
the  Oystermongcrs'  Company,  sir,  and  we  like 
our  turtle  good,  I  can  tell  you — good  and  a 
great  deal  of  it,  you  say — Hay,  hay,  not  so  bad. 

"I  suppose  you're  a  young  barrister,  sucking 
lawyer,  or  that  sort  of  thing.  Because  you 
was  put  at  the  end  of  the  table  and  nobody 
took  notice  of  you.  That's  my  place  too.  I'm 
a  relative :  and  Newcome  asks  me,  if  he  has  got 
a  place  to  spare.    He  met  me  in  the  city  to-day. 
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and  says,  '  Tom,'  saj^s  he,  '  there's  some  dinner 
in  the  square  at  half-past  seven  ;  I  wish  you 
would  go  and  fetch  Louisa,  whom  we  haven't 
seen  this  ever  so  long.'  Louisa  is  my  wife, 
sir — Maria's  sister — Newcome  married  that  gal 
from  my  house.  '  No,  no,  Hobson,'  says  I, 
'  Louisa's  engaged  nursing  number  eight' — 
that's  our  number,  sir — the  truth  is  between 
you  and  me,  sir,  my  missis  won't  come  any 
more  at  no  price.  She  can't  stand  it ;  Mrs. 
Nevv'come's  dam  patronizing  airs  is  enough  to 
choke  off  any  body.  '  Well,  Hobson,  my  boy,' 
says  I,  'a  good  dinner's  a  good  dinner  :  and  I'll 
come  though  Louisa  won't,  that  is,  can't.'  " 

While  Mr.  Giles,  who  was  considerably  en- 
livened by  claret,  was  discoursing  thus  candidly, 
his  companion  was  thinking  how  he,  Mr.  Arthur 
Pendennis,  had  been  met  that  very  afternoon 
on  the  steps  of  the  Megatherium  Club  by  Mr. 
Newcome,  and  had  accepted  that  dinner,  which 
Mrs.  Giles,  with  more  spirit,  had  declined. 
Giles  continued  talking — "  I'm  an  old  stager,  I 
am.  I  don't  mind  the  rows  between  the  wo- 
men. I  believe  Mrs.  Newcome  and  Lady  New- 
come's  just  as  bad  too  ;  I  know  Maria  is  always 
driving  at  her  one  way  or  the  other,  and  calling 
her  proud  and  aristocratic,  and  that  ;  and  yet 
my  wife  says  Maria,  who  pretends  to  be  such  a 
radical,  never  asks  us  to  meet  the  Baronet  and 
his  lady.  '  And  why  should  she.  Loo,  my  dearl' 
says  I.  '  I  don't  want  to  meet  Lady  Newcome, 
nor  Lord  Kew,  nor  any  of  'em.'  Lord  Kew, 
ain't  it  an  odd  namel  Tearing  young  swell, 
that  Lord  Kew  :  tremendous  wild  fellow. 

"  I  was  a  clerk  in  that  house,  sir,  as  a  young 
man;  I  was  there  in  the  old  wonian's  time,  and 
Mr.  Newcome's — the  father  of  these  young  men 
— as  good  a  man  as  ever  stood  on  'Change." 
And  then  Mr.  Giles,  warming  with  his  subject, 
enters  at  large  into  the  history  of  the  house. 
'*  You  see,  sir,"  says  he,  "  the  banking-house 
of  Hobson  Brothers,  or  Newcome  Brothers,  as 
the  partners  of  the  firm  really  are,  is  not  one  of 
the  leading  banking  firms  of  the  City  of  London, 
but  a  most  respectable  house  of  many  years' 
standing,  and  doing  a  most  respectable  busi- 
ness, especially  in  the  Dissenting  connection." 
After  the  business  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Newcome  Brothers,  Hobson  Newcome,  Esq., 
and  Sir  Bryan  Newcome,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Mr.  Giles 
shows  how  a  considerable  West-end  connection 
was  likewise  established,  chiefly  through  the 
aristocratic  friends  and  connections  of  the 
above-named  Baronet. 

But  the  best  man  of  business,  according  to 
Mr.  Giles,  whom  the  firm  of  Hobson  Brothers 
ever  knew,  better  than  her  father  and  uncle, 
better  than  her  husband  Sir  T.  Newcome,  better 
than  her  sons  and  successors  above-mentioned, 
was  the  famous  Sophia  Alethea  Hobson,  after- 
ward Newcome — of  whom  might  be  said  what 
Frederick  the  Great  said  of  his  sister,  that  she 
was  scxu  Jwmina,  vir  ingenio — in  sex  a  woman, 
and  in  mind  a  man.  Nor  was  she,  my  inform- 
ant told  me,  without  even  manly  personal 
characteristics  :  she  had  a  very  deep  and  grulF 


voice,  and  in  her  old  ago  a  beard  which  many 
a  young  man  might  envy  ;  and  as  she  came 
into  the  bank  out  of  her  carriage  from  Clapham, 
in  her  dark  green  pelisse  with  fur  trimmings, 
in  her  gray  beaver  hat,  beaver  gloves,  and  great 
gold  spectacles,  not  a  clerk  in  that  house  that 
did  not  tremble  before  her,  and  it  was  said  she 
only  wanted  a  pipe  in  her  mouth,  considerably 
to  resemble  the  late  Field  Marshal  Prince 
Blucher. 

Her  funeral  was  one  of  the  most  imposing 
sights  ever  witnessed  in  Clapham.  There  was 
such  a  crowd  you  might  have  thought  it  was  a 
Derby-day.  The  carriages  of  some  of  the  great- 
est City  firms,  and  the  wealthiest  Dissenting 
houses,  several  coaches  full  of  ministers  of 
all  denominations,  including  the  Established 
Church  ;  the  carriage  of  the  Right  Honorable 
the  Earl  of  Kew,  and  that  of  his  daughter. 
Lady  Ann  Newcome  attended  that  revered 
lady's  remains  to  their  final  resting-place.  No 
less  than  nine  sermons  were  preached  at  vari- 
ous places  of  public  worship  regarding  her  end. 
She  fell  up-stairs  at  a  very  advanced  age,  going 
from  the  library  to  the  bedroom,  after  all  the 
household  was  gone  to  rest,  and  was  found  by 
the  maids  in  the  morning,  inarticulate,  but  still 
alive,  her  head  being  cut  frightfully  with  the 
bedroom  candlestick  with  which  she  was  retir- 
ing to  her  apartment.  "And,"  said  Mr.  Giles 
with  great  energy,  "  besides  the  empty  car- 
riages at  that  funeral,  and  the  parson  in  black, 
and  the  mutes  and  feathers  and  that,  there  were 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  people  who  wore  no 
black,  and  who  weren't  present ;  and  wh©  wept 
for  their  benefactress,  I  can  tell  you.  She  had 
her  faults,  and  many  of  'em  ;  but  the  amount 
of  that  woman's  charities  are  unheard  of,  sir — 
unheard  of — and  they  are  put  to  the  credit  side 
of  her  account  up  yonder." 

"  The  old  lady  had  a  will  of  her  own,"  my 
companion  continued.  "  She  would  try  and 
know  about  every  body's  business  out  of  busi- 
ness hours  :  got  to  know  from  the  young  clerks 
what  chapels  they  went  to,  and  from  the  clergy- 
man whether  they  attended  regular  ;  kept  her 
sons,  years  after  they  were  grown  men,  as  if 
they  were  boys  at  school — and  what  was  the 
consequence  1  They  had  a  quarrel  with  Sir 
Thomas  Newcome's  own  son,  a  harum-scarum 
lad,  who  ran  away,  and  then  was  sent  to  India  I 
and  between  ourselves,  Mr.  Hobson  and  Mr. 
Bryan  both,  the  present  baronet,  though  at 
home  they  were  as  mum  as  Quakers  at  a  meet- 
ing, used  to  go  out  on  the  sly,  sir,  and  be  off  to 
the  play,  sir,  and  sowed  their  wild  oats  like  any 
other  young  men,  sir,  like  any  other  young  men. 
Law  bless  me,  once  as  I  was  going  away  from 
the  Haymarket,  if  I  didn't  see  Mr.  Hobson  com- 
ing out  of  the  Opera,  in  tights  and  an  Opera- 
hat,  sir,  like  '  Froggy  would  a-wooing  go,'  of  a. 
Saturday  night,  too,  when  his  ma  thought  him 
safe  in  bed  in  the  City  !  I  warrant  he  hadn't 
his  opera-hat  on  when  he  went  to  chapel  with 
her  ladyship  the  next  morning — that  very  morn- 
ing, as  sure  as  my  name's  John  Giles. 
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"  When  the  old  lady  was  gone,  Mr.  Hobson 
had  no  need  of  any  more  humbuging,  but  took 
his  pleasure  freely.  Fighting,  tandems,  four- 
in-hand,  any  thing.  He  and  his  brother — his 
elder  brother  by  a  quarter  of  an  hour — were  al- 
ways very  good  friends  ;  but  after  Mr.  Bryan 
married,  and  there  was  only  court  cards  at  his 
table,  Mr.  Hobson  couldn't  stand  it.  They 
weren't  of  his  suit,  he  said  ;  and  for  some  time 
he  said  he  wasn't  a  marrying  man — quite  the 
contrary  ;  but  we  all  come  to  our  fate,  you 
know,  and  his  time  came  as  mine  did.  You 
know  we  married  sisters  1  It  was  thought  a 
fine  match  for  Polly  Smith,  when  she  married 
the  great  Mr.  Newcome  ;  but  I  doubt  whether 
my  old  woman  at  home  hasn't  had  the  best  of 
it,  after  all  ;  and  if  ever  you  come  Bernard 
Street  way  on  a  Sunday,  about  six  o'clock,  and 
would  like  a  slice  of  beef  and  a  glass  of  port,  I 
hope  you'll  come  and  see." 

Do  not  let  us  be  too  angry  with  Colonel 
Newcome's  two  most  respectable  brothers,  if 
for  some  years  they  neglected  their  Indian  rela- 
tive, or  held  him  in  slight  esteem.  Their  mother 
never  pardoned  him,  or  at  least  by  any  actual 
words  admitted  his  restoration  to  favor.  For 
many  years,  as  far  as  they  knew,  poor  Tom  was 
an  unrepentant  prodigal,  wallowing  in  bad  com- 
pany, and  cut  off  from  all  respectable  sympathy. 
Their  father  had  never  had  the  courage  to  ac- 
quaint them  with  his  more  true,  and  kind,  and 
charitable  version  of  Tom's  story.  So  he  passed 
at  home  for  no  better  than  a  black  sheep  ;  his 
marriage  with  a  penniless  young  lady  did  not 
tend  to  raise  him  in  the  esteem  of  his  relatives 
at  Ciapham  ;  it  was  not  until  he  was  a  widower, 
until  he  had  been  mentioned  several  times  in 
the  Gazette  for  distinguished  military  service, 
until  they  began  to  speak  very  well  of  him  in 
Leadenhall  Street,  where  the  representatives  of 
Hobson  Brothers  were  of  course  East  India 
Proprietors,  and  until  he  remitted  considerable 
sums  of  money  to  England,  that  the  bankers, 
his  brethren,  began  to  be  reconciled  to  him. 

I  say,  do  not  let  us  be  hard  upon  them.  No 
people  are  so  ready  to  give  a  man  a  bad  name 
as  his  own  kinsfolk ;  and  having  made  him  that 
present,  they  are  ever  most  unwilling  to  take 
it  back  again.  If  they  give  him  nothing  else 
iij  the  days  of  his  difficulty,  he  may  be  sure  of 
their  pity,  and  that  he  is  held  up  as  an  example 
to  his  young  cousins  to  avoid.  If  he  loses  his 
money  they  call  him  poor  fellow,  and  point 
morals  out  of  him.  If  he  falls  among  thieves, 
the  respectable  Pharisees  of  his  race  turn  their 
heads  aside  and  leave  him  penniless  and  bleed- 
ing. They  clap  him  on  the  back  kindly  enough 
when  he  returns,  after  shipwreck,  with  money 
in  his  pocket.  How  naturally  Joseph's  brothers 
made  salaams  to  him,  and  admired  him,  and 
did  him  honor,  when  they  found  the  poor  out- 
cast a  prime  minister,  and  worth  ever  so  much 
money  !  Surely  human  nature  is  not  much 
altered  since  the  days  of  those  primeval  Jews. 
We  would  not  thrust  brother  Joseph  down  a 
well  and  sell  Jiim  bodily,  but — but   if  he  has 


scrambled  out  of  a  well  of  his  own  digging,  and 
got  out  of  his  early  bondage  into  renown  and 
credit,  at  least  we  applaud  him  and  respect  him, 
and  are  proud  of  Joseph  as  a  member  of  the 
family. 

Little  Clive  was  the  innocent  and  lucky  ob- 
ject upon  whom  the  increasing  affection  of  the 
Newcomes  for  their  Indian  brother  was  exhib- 
ited. When  he  was  first  brought  home  a  sickly 
child,  consigned  to  his  maternal  aunt,  the  kind 
old  maiden  lady  at  Brighton,  Hobson  Brothers 
scarce  took  any  notice  of  the  little  man,  but 
left  him  to  the  entire  superintendence  of  his 
own  family.  Then  there  came  a  large  remit- 
tance from  his  father,  and  the  child  was  asked 
by  Uncle  Newcome  at  Christmas.  Then  his 
father's  name  was  mentioned  in  general  orders, 
and  Uncle  Hobson  asked  little  Clive  at  mid- 
summer. Then  Lord  H.,  a  late  governor-gen- 
eral, coming  home,  and  meeting  the  brothers 
at  a  grand  dinner  at  the  Albion,  given  by  the 
Court  of  Directors  to  his  late  Excellency,  spoke 
to  the  bankers  about  that  most  distinguished 
officer  their  relative  ;  and  Mrs.  Hobson  drove 
over  to  see  his  aunt,  where  the  boy  was  ;  gave 
him  a  sovereign  out  of  her  purse,  and  advised 
strongly  that  he  should  be  sent  to  Timpany's 
along  with  her  own  boy.  Then  Clive  went 
from  one  uncle's  house  to  another  ;  and  was 
liked  at  both;  and  much  preferred  ponies  to 
ride,  going  out  after  rabbits  with  the  keeper, 
money  in  his  pocket  (charged  to  the  debit  of 
Lieut. -Col.  J.  Newcome),  and  clothes  from  the 
London  tailor,  to  the  homely  quarters  and  con- 
versation of  poor  kind  old  Aunt  Honeyman  at 
Brighton.  Clive's  uncles  were  not  unkind, 
they  liked  each  other — their  wives,  who  hated 
each  other,  united  in  liking  Clive,  when  they 
knew  him,  and  petting  the  wayward,  handsome 
boy  ;  they  were  only  pursuing  the  way  of  the 
world,  which  huzzas  all  prosperity,  and  turns 
away  from  misfortune  as  from  some  contagious 
disease.  Indeed,  how  can  we  see  a  man's  brill- 
iant qualities  if  he  is  what  we  call  in  the  shade! 
The  gentlemen,  Clive's  uncles,  who  had  their 
aflairs  to  mind  during  the  day,  society  and  the 
family  to  occupy  them  of  evenings  and  holidays, 
treated  their  young  kinsman,  the  Indian  Col- 
onel's son,  as  other  wealthy  British  uncles  treat 
other  young  kinsmen.  They  received  him  in 
his  vacations  kindly  enough.  They  tipped  him 
when  he  went  to  school ;  when  he  had  the 
hooping  cough,  a  confidential  young  clerk  went 
round  by  way  of  Grey  Friars  Square  to  ask 
after  him  :  the  sea  being  recommended  to  him 
Mrs.  Newcome  gave  him  change  of  air  in  Sus- 
sex, and  transferred  him  to  his  maternal  aunt 
at  Brighton.  Then  it  was  bun  jour.  As  the 
lodge  gates  closed  upon  him,  Mrs.  Newcome's 
heart  shut  up  too,  and  confined  itself  within  the 
firs,  laurels,  and  palings  which  bound  the  hoiiie 
precincts.  Had  not  she  her  own  children  and 
affairs  ]  her  brood  of  fowls,  her  Sunday  school, 
her  melon-beds,  her  rose-garden,  her  quarrel 
with  the  parson,  &c.,  to  attend  iol  Mr.  New- 
come,  arriving  on  a  Saturday  night,  hears  he 
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is  gone  ;  says  "  Oh  !"  and  begins  to  ask  about 
the  new  gravel-walk  along  the  clift',  and  whether 
it  is  completed,  and  if  the  China  pig  fattens 
kindly  upon  the  new  feed. 

Olive,  in  the  avuncular  gig,  is  driven  over 
the  downs  to  Brighton  to  his  maternal  aunt 
there  ;  and  there  he  is  a  king.  He  has  the  best 
bedroom,  Uncle  Honeyman  turning  out  for  him ; 
sweetbreads  for  dinner — no  end  of  jam  for  break- 
last  ;  excuses  from  church  on  the  plea  of  deli- 
cate health ;  his  aunt's  maid  to  see  him  to  bed 
— his  aunt  to  come  smiling  in  when  he  rings 
his  bell  of  a  morning.  He  is  made  much  of,  and 
coaxed,  and  dandled  and  fondled,  as  if  he  were 
a  young  duke.  So  he  is  to  Miss  Honeyman. 
He  is  the  son  of  Colonel  Newcome,  C.B.,  who 
sends  her  shawls,  ivory  chessmen,  scented  san- 
dal-wood work-boxes  and  kincob  scarfs  ;  who, 
as  she  tells  Martha  the  maid,  has  fifty  servants 
in  India ;  at  which  Martha  constantly  exclaims, 
"  Lor,  mum,  what  can  he  do  with  'em,  mum  ?" 
who,  when  in  consequence  of  her  misfortunes, 
she  resolved  on  taking  a  house  at  Brighton,  and 
letting  part  of  the  same  furnished,  sent  her  an 
order  for  a  hundred  pounds  toward  the  expenses 
thereof;  who  gave  Mr.  Honeyman,  her  brother, 
a  much  larger  sum  of  money  at  the  period  of 
his  calamity.  Is  it  gratitude  for  past  favors  1 
is  it  desire  for  more  1  is  it  vanity  of  relation- 
ship 1  is  it  love  for  the  dead  sister — or  tender 
regard  for  her  offspring  which  makes  Mrs. 
Martha  Honeyman  so  fond  of  her  nephew  1  I 
never  could  count  how  many  causes  went  to 
produce  any  given  effect  or  action  in  a  person's 
life,  and  have  been  for  my  own  part  many  a 
time  quite  misled  in  my  own  case,  fancying 
some  grand,  some  magnanimous,  some  virtuous 
reason,  for  an  act  of  which  I  was  proud,  when, 
lo,  some  pert  little  satirical  monitor  springs  up 
inwardly,  upsetting  the  fond  humbug  which  I 
was  cherishing — the  peacock's  tail  wherein  my 
absurd  vanity  had  clad  itself — and  says,  "Away 
with  this  boasting !  /  am  the  cause  of  your 
virtue,  my  lad.  You  are  pleased  that  yester- 
day at  dinner  you  refrained  from  the  dry  cham- 
pagne ;  my  name  is  Worldly  Prudence,  not 
Self-denial,  and  /  caused  you  to  refrain.  You 
are  pleased,  because  you  gave  a  guinea  to  Did- 
dler  ;  I  am  Laziness,  not  Generosity,  which  in- 
spired you.  You  hug  yourself  because  you  re- 
sisted other  temptations  1  Coward  !  it  was  be- 
cause you  dared  not  run  the  risk  of  the  wrong! 
Out  with  your  peacock's  plumage  !  walk  off"  in 
the  feathers  which  Nature  gavp,  you,  and  thank 
Heaven  they  are  not  altogether  black."  In  a 
word.  Aunt  Honeyman  was  a  kind  soul,  and 
such  was  the  splendor  of  Olive's  father,  of  his 
gifts,  his  generosity,  his  military  services,  and 
companionship  of  the  battles  that  the  lad  did 
really  appear  a  young  duke  to  her.  And  Mrs. 
Newcome  was  not  unkind  :  and  if  Olive  had 
been  really  a  young  duke,  I  am  sure  he  would 
have  had  the  best  bedroom  at  Marble  Hill,  and 
not  one  of  the  far-off  little  rooms  in  the  boys' 
wing  ;  I  am  sure  he  would  have  had  jellies  and 
Charlottes  Russes,  in8t?ad  of  mere  broth,  chick- 


en, and  batter  pudding  as  fell  to  his  lot  ;   and 
when  he  was  gone  (in  the  carriage,  mind  you, 
not  in  the  gig  driven  by  a  groom),  I  am  sure 
Mrs.  Newcome  would  have  written  a  letter  that 
night  to  Her  Grace  the  Duchess  Dowager,  his 
mamma,  full  of  praise  of  the  dear  child,  his  gra- 
ciousness,  his  beauty,  and  his  wit,  and  declar- 
ing that  she  must  love  him  henceforth  and  for- 
ever after  as  a  son  of  her  own.     You  toss  down 
the  page  with  scorn,  and  say,  "It  is  not  true. 
Human  nature  is  not  so  bad  as  this  cynic  would 
have  it  to  be.      You  would  make  no  difference 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor."    Beit  so.    You 
would  not.    But  own  that  your  next  door  neigh- 
bor would.    Nor  is  this,  dear  madam,  addressed 
to  you  ;  no,  no,  we  are  not  so  rude  as  to  talk 
about    you  to   your  face  ;  but,  if  we  may  not 
speak  of  the  lady  who  has  just  left  the  room, 
what  is  to  become  of  conversation  and  society'? 
We  forbear  to  describe  the  meeting  between 
the  Colonel  and  his  son — the  pretty  boy  from 
whom  he  had  parted  more  than  seven  years  be- 
fore with  such  pangs  of  heart ;  and  of  whom  he 
had  thought   ever  since  with  such  a  constant 
longing  affection.      Half  an  hour  after  the  father 
left  the  boy,  and  in  his  grief  and  loneliness  was 
rowing  back  to  shore,  Olive  was  at  play  with  a 
dozen  of  other  children  on  the  sunny  deck  of 
the  ship.     When  two  bells  rang  for  their  din- 
ner, they  were  all  hurrying  to  the  cuddy  table, 
and  busy  over  their  meal.     What  a  sad  repast 
their  parents  had  that  day  !     How  their  hearts 
followed  the  careless  young  ones  home  across 
the   great  ocean  !      Mothers'  prayers  go  with 
them.     Strong  men,  alone  on  their  knees,  with 
streaming   eyes   and    broken   accents,   implore 
Heaven  for  those  little  ones,  who  were  prattling 
at  their  sides  but  a  few  hours  since.    Long  after 
they  are  gone,  careless  and  happy,  recollections 
of  the  sweet  past  rise  up  and  smite  those  who 
remain  :  the  flowers  they  had  planted  in  their 
little  gardens,  the  toys  they  played  with,  the 
little  vacant  cribs  they  slept  in  as  fathers'  eyes 
looked  blessings  down   on  them.     Most  of  us 
who  have  passed  a  couple  of  score  of  years  in 
the  world,  have   had   such  sights  as  tliesc  to 
move  us.     And  those  who  have,  will  think  none 
the  worse  of  my  worthy  Colonel  for  his  tender 
and  faithful  heart. 

With  that  fidelity  which  was  an  instinct  of 
his  nature,  this  brave  man  thought  ever  of  his 
absent  child,  and  longed  after  him.  He  never 
forsook  the  native  servants  and  nurses  who  had 
had  charge  of  the  child,  but  endov^'cd  them  with 
money  sufficient  (and  indeed  little  was  wanted 
by  people  of  that  frugal  race)  to  make  all  their 
future  lives  comfortable.  No  friends  went  to 
Europe,  nor  ship  departed,  but  Newcome  sent 
presents  and  remembrances  to  the  boy,  and 
costly  tokens  of  his  love  and  thanks  to  all  who 
were  kind  to  his  son.  What  a  strange  pathos 
seems  to  me  to  accompany  all  our  Indian  story ! 
Besides  that  off'icial  history  which  fills  Gazettes, 
and  embroiders  banners  with  names  of  victory  : 
which  gives  moralists  and  enemies  cause  to  cry 
out  at  English  rapine  ;  and  enables  patriots  to 
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boast  of  invincible  British  valor — besides  the 
splendor  and  conquest,  the  wealth  and  glory,  the 
crowned  ambition,  the  conquered  danger,  the 
vast  prize,  and  the  blood  freely  shed  in  winning 
it — should  not  one  remember  the  tears,  too  1 
Besides  the  lives  of  myriads  of  British  men, 
conquering  on  a  hundred  fields,  from  Plassy  to 
Meanee,  and  bathing  them  cruorc  nostra :  think 
of  the  women,  and  the  tribute  which  they  per- 
force must  pay  to  those  victorious  achievements. 
Scarce  a  soldier  goes  to  yonder  shores  but  leaves 
a  home  and  grief  in  it  behind  him.  The  lords 
of  the  subject  province  find  wives  there  :  but 
their  children  can  not  live  on  the  soil.  The 
parents  bring  their  children  to  the  shore,  and 
part  from  them.  The  family  must  be  broken  up 
— keep  the  flowers  of  your  home  beyond  a  cer- 
tain time,  and  the  sickening  buds  wither  and  die. 
In  America  it  is  from  the  breast  of  a  poor  slave 
that  a  child  is  taken  :  in  India  it  is  from  the 
wife,  and  from  under  the  palace  of  a  splendid 
proconsul. 

The  experience  of  this  grief  made  Newcome's 
naturally  kind  heart  only  the  more  tender,  and 
hence  he  had  a  weakness  for  children  which 
made  him  the  laughing-stock  of  old  maids,  old 
bachelors,  and  sensible  persons  ;  but  the  darling 
of  all  nurseries,  to  whose  little  inhabitants  he 
was  uniformly  kind  ;  were  they  the  collector's 
progeny  in  their  palanquins,  or  the  sergeant's 
children  tumbling  about  the  cantonment,  or  the 
dusky  little  heathens  in  the  huts  of  his  servants 
round  his  gate. 

It  is  known  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  world 
where  ladies  are  more  fascinating  than  in  Brit- 
ish India.  Perhaps  the  warmth  of  the  sun 
kindles  flames  in  the  hearts  of  both  sexes,  which 
would  probably  beat  quite  coolly  in  their  native 
air  ;  else  why  should  Miss  Brown  be  engaged 
ten  days  after  her  landing  at  Calcutta  1  or  why 
should  Miss  Smith  have  half  a  dozen  proposals 
before  she  has  been  a  week  at  the  Station  1 
And  it  is  not  only  bachelors  on  whom  the  young 
ladies  confer  their  aflections  ;  they  will  take 
widowers  without  any  diflflculty  :  and  a  man  so 
generally  liked  as  Major  Newcome,  with  such 
a  good  character,  with  a  private  fortune  of  his 
own,  so  chivalrous,  generous,  good-looking  — 
eligible,  in  a  word — you  may  be  sure  would  have 
found  a  wife  easily  enough,  had  he  any  mind 
for  replacing  the  late  Mrs.  Casey. 

The  Colonel,  as  has  been  stated,  had  an  In- 
dian chum  or  companion,  with  whom  he  shared 
his  lodgings  ;  and  from  many  jocular  remarks 
of  this  latter  gentleman  (who  loved  good  jokes 
and  uttered  not  a  few)  I  could  gather  that  the 
honest  widower  Colonel  Newcome  had  been 
often  tempted  to  alter  his  condition,  and  that 
the  Indian  ladies  had  tried  numberless  attacks 
upon  his  bereaved  heart,  and  devised  endless 
schemes  of  carrying  it  by  assault,  treason,  or 
other  mode  of  capture.  Mrs.  Casey  (his  defunct 
wife)  had  overcome  it  by  sheer  pity  and  help- 
lessness. He  had  found  her  so  friendless,  that 
he  took  her  in  to  the  vacant  place,  and  installed 
her  there  as  he  would  have  received  a  traveler 


into  his  bungalow.  He  divided  his  meal  with 
her,  and  made  her  welcome  to  his  best.  "  I 
believe  Tom  Newcome  married  her,"  sly  Mr. 
Binnie  used  to  say,  "  in  order  that  he  might 
have  permission  to  pay  her  milliner's  bills  ;" 
and  in  this  way  he  was  amply  gratified  until 
the  day  of  her  death.  A  feeble  miniature  of 
the  lady,  with  yellow  ringlets  and  a  guitar,  hung 
over  the  mantle-piece  of  the  Colonel's  bed- 
chamber, where  I  have  often  seen  that  work  of 
art ;  and  subsequently,  when  he  and  Mr.  Bin- 
nie took  a  house,  there  was  hung  up  in  the 
spare  bedroom  a  companion  portrait  to  the. 
miniature — that  of  the  Colonel's  predecessor, 
Jack  Casey,  who  in  life  used  to  fling  plates  at 
his  Emma's  head,  and  who  perished  from  a  fatal 
attachment  to  the  bottle.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  Colonel  Newcome  was  not  much  cast  down 
by  the  loss  of  his  wife,  and  that  they  lived  but 
indifferently  together.  Clive  used  to  say,  in  his 
artless  way,  that  his  father  scarcely  ever  men- 
tioned his  mother's  name  ;  and  no  doubt  the 
union  was  not  happy,  although  Newcome  con- 
tinued piously  to  acknowledge  it,  long  after 
death  had  brought  it  to  a  termination,  by  con- 
stant benefactions  and  remembrances  to  the  de- 
parted lady's  kindred. 

Those  widows  or  virgins  who  endeavored  to 
fill  Emma's  place,  found  the  door  of  Newcome's 
heart  fast  and  barred,  and  assailed  it  in  vain. 
Miss  Billing  sat  down  before  it  with  her  piano, 
and,  as  the  Colonel  was  a  practitioner  on  the 
flute,  hoped  to  make  all  life  one  harmonious 
duet  with  him  ;  but  she  played  her  most  brill- 
iant sonatas  and  variations  in  vain  ;  and,  as 
every  body  knows,  subsequently  carried  her 
grand  piano  to  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  Hodg- 
kin's  house,  whose  name  she  now  bears.  The 
lovely  widow  Wilkins,  with  two  darling  little 
children,  stopped  at  Newcome's  hospitable 
house,  on  her  way  to  Calcutta ;  and  it  was 
thought  she  might  never  leave  it :  but  her  kind 
host,  as  was  his  wont,  crammed  her  children 
with  presents  and  good  things,  consoled  and 
entertained  the  fair  widow  ;  and  one  morning, 
after  she  had  remained  three  months  at  the  sta- 
tion, the  Colonel's  palanquins  and  bearers  made 
their  appearance,  and  Elvira  Wilkins  went  away 
weeping,  as  a  widow  should.  Why  did  she 
abuse  Newcome  ever  after  at  Calcutta,  Bath, 
Cheltenham,  and  wherever  she  went,  calling 
him  selfish,  pompous,  Quixotic,  and  a  Bahaw- 
der  1  I  could  mention  half-a-dozen  other  names 
of  ladies  of  most  respectable  families  connected 
with  Leadenhall  Street,  who,  according  to  Col- 
onel Newcome's  chum — that  wicked  Mr.  Bin- 
nie— had  all  conspired  more  or  less  to  give  Clive 
Newcome  a  stepmother. 

But  he  had  had  an  unlucky  experience  in  his 
own  case  ;  and  thought  within  himself,  "  No,  I 
won't  give  CAive  a  stepmother.  As  Heaven 
has  taken  his  own  mother  from  him  ;  why,  I 
must  try  to  be  father  and  mother  too  to  the  lad." 
He  kept  the  cliild  as  long  as  ever  the  climate 
would  allow  of  his  remaining,  and  then  sent 
him  home.     Then  his  aim  was  to  save  money 
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for  the  youngster.  He  was  of  a  nature  so  un- 
controllably generous,  that  to  be  sure  he  spent 
five  rupees  where  another  would  save  them,  and 
£nake  a  fine  show  besides  ;  but  it  is  not  a  man's 
gifts  or  hospitalities  that  generally  injure  his 
fortune.  It  is  on  themselves  that  prodigals 
spend  most.  And  as  Newcome  had  no  personal 
extravagances,  and  the  smallest  selfish  wants  ; 
could  live  almost  as  frugally  as  a  Hindoo ;  kept 
his  horses  not  to  race  but  to  ride  ;  wore  his  old 
clothes  and  uniforms  until  they  were  the  laugh- 
ter of  his  regiment ;  did  not  care  for  show,  and 
had  no  longer  an  extravagant  wife  ;  he  managed 
to  lay  by  considerably  out  of  his  liberal  allow- 
ances, and  to  find  himself  and  Clive  growing 
richer  every  year. 

"  When  Clive  has  had  five  or  six  years  at 
school" — that  was  his  scheme — "he  will  be  a 
fine  scholar,  and  have  at  least  as  much  classical 
learning  as  a  gentleman  in  the  world  need  pos- 
sess. Then  I  will  go  to  England,  and  we  will 
pass  three  or  four  years  together,  in  which  he 
will  learn  to  be  intimate  with  me,  and,  I  hope, 
to  like  me.  I  shall  be  his  pupil  for  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  try  and  make  up  for  lost  time.  I 
know  there  is  nothing  like  a  knowledge  of  the 
classics  to  give  a  man  good  breeding — '  Ingcn- 
uas  didicisse  fideliter  artes  emollunt  mores,  nee 
sinuisse  feros.'  I  shall  be  able  to  help  him  with 
my  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  to  keep  him 
out  of  the  way  of  sharpers  and  a  pack  of  rogues 
who  commonly  infest  young  men.  I  will  make 
myself  his  companion,  and  pretend  to  no  su- 
periority ;  for,  indeed,  isn't  he  my  superior  1 
Of  course  he  is,  Vv'ith  his  advantages.  He  hasn't 
been  an  idle  young  scamp  as  I  was.  And  we 
will  travel  together,  first  through  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  for  every  man  should  know 
his  own  country,  and  then  we  will  make  the 
grand  tour.  Then,  by  the  time  he  is  eighteen, 
he  will  be  able  to  choose  his  profession.  He 
can  go  into  the  army,  and  emulate  the  glorious 
man  after  whom  I  named  him  ;  or  if  he  prefers 
the  church,  or  the  law,  they  are  open  to  him  ; 
and  when  he  goes  to  the  University,  by  which 
time  I  shall  be  in  all  probability  a  major-gen- 
eral, I  can  come  back  to  India  for  a  few  years, 
and  return  by  the  time  he  has  a  wife  and  a 
home  for  his  old  father  ;  or  if  I  die,  I  shall  have 
done  the  best  for  him,  and  my  boy  will  be  left 
with  the  best  education,  a  tolerable  small  for- 
ttine,  and  the  blessing  of  his  old  father." 

Such  were  the  plans  of  our  kind  schemer. 
How  fondly  he  dwelt  on  them,  how  aflection- 
ately  he  wrote  of  them  to  his  boy  !  How  he 
read  books  of  travels,  and  looked  over  the  maps 
of  Europe  !  and  said,  "  Rome,  sir,  glorious 
Rome;  it  won't  be  very  long,  major,  before  my 
boy  and  I  see  the  Colosseum,  and  kiss  the  Pope's 
toe.  We  shall  go  up  the  Rhino  to  Switzerland, 
and  over  the  Simj)lon,  the  work  of  t1<e  great 
Napoleon.  By  Jove,  sir,  think  of  the  Turks  be- 
fore Vienna,  and  Snliicski  clearing  eighty  thou- 
sand of 'em  off  the  faf;e  of  the  earth!  How  my 
boy  will  rejoice  in  the  jiicture-galleries  there, 
and  in  Prince  Eugene's  prmts  !     You  know,  I 


suppose,  that  Prince  Eugene,  one  of  the  great- 
est generals  in  the  world,  was  also  one  of  the 
greatest  lovers  of  the  fine  arts.  *  Ingenuas  di- 
dicisse,' hey  Doctor?  you  know  the  rest — . 
'  emollunt  mores  nee'  " 

"'Emollunt  mores  !'  Colonel,"  says  Doctor 
McTaggart,  who,  perhaps,  was  too  canny  t« 
correct  the  commanding  officer's  Latin.  "  Don't 
ye  noo  that  Prence  Eugene  was  about  a  savage 
a  Turrk  as  ivir  was?  Have  ye  nivir  rad  the 
mimores  of  the  Prants  de  Leenl" 

"  Well,  he  was  a  great  cavalry  officer,"  ans 
swers  the  Colonel,  "  and  he  left  a  great  eollec> 
tion  of  print.s — that  you  know.  How  Clive  will 
delight  in  them  !  The  boy's  talent  for  drawing 
is  wonderful,  sir — wonderful.  He  sent  me  a 
picture  of  our  old  school — the  very  actual  thing, 
sir  ;  the  cloisters,  the  school,  the  head  gown- 
boy  going  in  with  the  rods,  and  the  doctor  him- 
self.    It  would  make  you  die  of  laughing!" 

He  regaled  the  ladies  of  the  regiment  with 
Clive's  letters,  and  those  of  Miss  Honeyman, 
which  contained  an  account  of  the  boy.  He 
even  bored  some  of  his  hearers  with  this  prat- 
tle ;  and  sporting  young  men  would  give  or 
take  odds  that  the  Colonel  would  mention 
Clive's  name,  once  before  five  minutes,  three 
times  in  ten  minutes,  twenty-five  times  in  the 
course  of  dinner,  and  so  on.  But  they  who 
laughed  at  the  Colonel  laughed  very  kindly  ; 
and  every  body  who  knew  him,  loved  him  ; 
every  body,  that  is,  who  loved  modesty,  and 
generosity,  and  honor. 

At  last  the  happy  time  came  for  which  the 
kind  father  had  been  longing  more  j)a!--.sionately 
than  any  prisoner  for  liberty,  or  school-boy  for 
holiday.  Colonel  Newcome  has  taken  leave  of 
his  regiment,  leaving  Major  Tomkinson,  nothing 
loth,  in  command.  He  has  traveled  to  Calcutta; 
and  the  Commander-in-Chief,  in  general  orders, 
has  announced  that  in  giving  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Thomas  Newcome,  C.B.,  of  the  Bengal 
Cavalry,  for  the  first  time,  after  no  less  than 
thirty-four  years  absence  from  home,  "  he  (Sir 
George  liusler)  can  not  refrain  from  express- 
ing his  sense  of  the  great  and  meritorious  serv- 
ices of  this  most  distinguished  officer,  who  has 
left  his  regiment  in  a  state  of  the  highest  dis- 
cipline and  efficiency."  And  now  the  ship  has 
sailed,  the  voyage  is  over,  and  once  more,  after 
so  many  long  years,  the  honest  soldier's  foot  is 
on  his  native  shore. 


CHAPTER  VI.— Newcome  Brothers. 
Besides  his  own  boy,  whom  he  worshiped, 
this  kind  Colonel  had  a  score,  at  least,  of 
adopted  children,  to  whom  he  chose  to  stand 
in  the  light  of  a  father.  He  was  for  ever  w hill- 
ing away  in  post-chaises  to  this  j;chonl  and 
that,  to  see  .Tack  Brown's  boys,  of  the  oa\aIry; 
or  Mrs.  Smith's  girls,  of  the  Civil  Service  ;  or 
poor  Tom  Hicks's  orphan,  who  liad  nobody  to 
look  after  him  now  that  the  cholera  had  carried 
off  Tom,  and  his  wife,  too.  On  board  the  ship 
in  which  he  returned  from  Calcutta  were  a 
dozen  of  little  children,  of  both  sexes,  some  of 
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whom  he  actually  escorted  to  their  friends  be- 
fore he  visited  his  own  ;  and  though  his  heart 
was  longing  for  his  boy  at  Grey  Friars.  The 
children  at  the  schools  seen,  and  largely  re- 
warded out  of  his  bounty  (his  loose  white  trow- 
sers  had  great  pockets,  always  heavy  with  gold 
and  silver,  which  he  jingled  when  he  was  not 
pulling  his  mustache — to  see  the  way  in  which 
he  tipped  children  made  one  almost  long  to  be 
a  boy  again) ;  and  when  he  had  visited  Miss 
Pinkerton's  establishment,  or  Doctor  Rams- 
horn's  adjoining  academy  at  Chiswick,  and  seen 
little  Tom  Davis  or  little  Fanny  Holmes,  the 
honest  fellow  would  come  home  and  write  olf 
straightway  a  long  letter  to  Tom's  or  Fanny's 
parents,  far  away  in  the  Indian  country  ;  whose 
hearts  he  made  happy  by  his  accounts  of  their 
children,  as  he  had  delighted  the  children  them- 
selves by  his  affection  and  bounty.  All  the 
apple  and  orange-women  (especially  such  as  had 
babies  as  well  as  lollypops  at  their  stalls),  all 
the  street-sweepers  on  the  road  between  Nerot's 
and  the  Oriental,  knew  him,  and  were  his  pen- 
sioners. His  brothers  in  Threadneedle  Street 
cast  up  their  eyes  at  the  checks  which  he  drew. 

One  of  the  little  people  of  whom  the  kind 
Newcome  had  taken  charge,  luckily  dwelt  near 
Portsmouth ;  and  when  the  faithful  Colonel 
consigned  Miss  Fipps  to  her  grandmother,  Mrs. 
Admiral  Fipps,  at  Southampton,  Miss  Fipps 
clung  to  her  guardian,  and  with  tears  and  howls 
was  torn  away  from  him.  Not  until  her  maiden 
aunts  had  consoled  her  with  strawberries,  which 
she  never  before  had  tasted,  was  the  little  In- 
dian comforted  for  the  departure  of  her  dear 
Colonel.  ?vlaster  Cox,  Tom  Cox's  boy,  of  the 
Native  Infantry,  had  to  be  carried  asleep  from 
the  George  to  the  mail  that  night.  Master  Cox 
woke  up  at  the  dawn  wondering,  as  the  coach 
passed  through  the  pleasant  green  roads  of 
Bromley.  The  good  gentleman  consigned  the 
little  chap  to  his  uncle.  Dr.  Cox,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  before  he  went  to  his  own  quarters, 
and  then  on  the  errand  on  which  his  fond  heart 
was  bent. 

He  had  written  to  his  brothers  from  Ports- 
mouth, announcing  his  arrival,  and  three  words 
to  Clive,  conveying  the  same  intelligence.  The 
letter  was  served  to  the  boy  along  with  one 
bowl  of  tea  and  one  buttered  roll,  of  eighty  such 
which  were  distributed  to  fourscore  other  boys, 
boarders  of  the  same  house  with  our  young 
friend.  How  the  lad's  face  must  have  flushed, 
and  his  eyes  brightened,  when  he  read  the 
news  !  When  the  master  of  the  house,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Popkinson,  came  into  the  long-room, 
with  a  good-natured  face,  and  said,  "  Newcome, 
you're  wanted,"  he  knows  who  is  come.  He 
docs  not  heed  that  notorious  bruiser,  old  Hodge, 
who  roars  out,  "  Confound  you,  Newcome  ;  Til 
give  it  you  for  upsetting  your  tea  over  my  new 
trowsers."  He  runs  to  the  room  whore  the 
stranger  is  waiting  for  him.  We  will  shut  the 
door,  if  you  please,  upon  that  scene. 

If  Clive  had  not  been  as  fine  and  handsome  a 
young  lad  as  any  in  that  school  or  country,  no 


doubt  his  fond  father  would  have  been  just  as 
well  pleased,  and  endowed  him  with  a  hundred 
fanciful  graces ;  but,  in  truth,  in  looks  and 
manners  he  was  every  thing  which  his  parent 
could  desire  ;  and  I  hope  the  artist  who  ilhis- 
trates  this  work  will  take  care  to  do  justice  to  his 
portrait.  Mr.  Clive  himself,  let  that  painter  be 
assured,  will  not  be  too  well  pleased  if  his  coun- 
tenance and  figure  do  not  receive  proper  attcr)- 
tion.  He  is  not  yet  endowed  with  those  spier - 
did  mustaches  and  whiskers  which  he  has  him- 
self subsequently  depicted,  but  he  is  the  picture 
of  health,  strength,  activity,  and  good-humor. 
He  has  a  good  forehead,  shaded  with  a  quantity 
of  waving  light  hair  ;  a  complexion  which  ladies 
might  envy  ;  a  mouth  which  seems  accustomed 
to  laughing  ;  and  a  pair  of  blue  eyes,  that  spar- 
kle with  intelligence  and  frank  kindness.  No 
wonder  the  pleased  father  can  not  refrain  from 
looking  at  him.  He  is,  in  a  word,  just  such  a 
youth  as  has  a  right  to  be  the  hero  of  a  novel. 

The  bell  rings  for  second  school,  and  Mr. 
Popkinson,  arrayed  in  cap  and  gown,  comes  in 
to  shake  Colonel  Newcome  by  the  hand,  and  to 
say  he  supposes  it's  to  be  a  holiday  for  New- 
come  that  day.  He  does  not  say  a  word  about 
Clive's  scrape  of  the  day  before,  and  that  awful 
row  in  the  bedrooms,  where  the  lad  and  three 
others  were  discovered  making  a  supper  off  a 
pork  pie  and  two  bottles  of  prime  old  port  from 
the  Red  Cow  public-house  in  Grey  Friars  Lane. 
When  the  bell  has  done  ringing,  and  all  these 
busy  little  bees  have  swarmed  into  their  hive, 
there  is  a  solitude  in  the  place.  The  Colonel 
and  his  son  walked  the  play-ground  together, 
that  gravelly  flat,  as  destitute  of  herbage  as  the 
Arabian  desert,  but,  nevertheless,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  place  called  the  green.  They  walk 
the  green,  and  they  pace  the  cloisters,  and  Clive 
shows  his  father  his  own  name  of  Thomas 
Newcome  carved  upon  one  of  the  arches  forty 
years  ago.  As  they  talk,  the  boy  gives  side- 
long glances  at  his  new  friend,  and  wonders  at 
the  Colonel's  loose  trowsers,  long  mustache, 
and  yellow  face.  He  looks  very  odd,  Clive 
thinks,  very  odd  and  very  kind,  and  he  looks 
like  a  gentleman,  every  inch  of  him  :  not  like 
Martin's  father,  who  came  to  see  his  son  lately 
in  highlows,  and  a  shocking  bad  hat,  and  actu- 
ally flung  coppers  among  the  boys  for  a  scram- 
ble. He  bursts  out  a-laughing  at  the  exquisitely 
ludicrous  idea  of  a  gentleman  of  his  fashion 
scrambling  for  coppers. 

And  now  enjoining  the  boy  to  be  ready 
against  his  return  (and  you  may  be  sure  Mr. 
Clive  was  on  the  look-out  long  before  hi:> 
sire  appeared),  the  Colonel  whirled  away  in  hi.s 
cab  to  the  City  to  shake  hands  with  his  broth- 
ers, whom  he  had  not  seen  since  they  were 
demure  little  men  in  blue  jackets,  under  charge 
of  a  serious  tutor. 

He  rushed  through  the  clerks  and  the  bank- 
ing-house, he  broke  into  the  parlor  where  tli<' 
lords  of  the  establishment  were  seated.  He 
astoni.^hed  those  trim  quiet  gentlemen  by  the 
warmth  of  his  greeting,  by  the  vigor  of  Ida 
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liand-shake,  and  the  loud  high  tones  of  his 
voice,  which  penetrated  the  glass  walls  of  the 
parlor,  and  might  artually  he  heard  by  the  busy 
clerks  in  tlic  hall  without.  He  knew  Bryan 
from  Hobson  at  once — that  unlucky  little  acci- 
dent in  the  go-cart  having  left  its  mark  forever 
on  the  nose  of  Sir  Bryan  Newcome,  the  elder 
of  the  twins.  Sir  Bryan  had  a  bald  head  and 
light  hair,  a  short  whisker  cut  to  his  cheek,  a 
buff  waistcoat,  very  neat  boots  and  hands.  He 
looked  like  the  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman  at  the 
Exhibition,  as  the  wcorthy  is  represented  :  dig- 
nified in  attitude,  bland,  smiling,  and  states- 
manlike, sitting  at  a  table  unsealing  letters,  with 
a  dispatch-box  and  a  silver  inkstand  before  him, 
a  column  and  a  scarlet  curtain  behind,  and  a 
park  in  the  distance,  with  a  great  thunder- 
storm lowering  in  the  sky.  Such  a  portrait,  in 
fact,  hangs  over  the  great  side-board  at  New- 
come  to  this  day ;  and  above  the  three  great 
silver  waiters,  which  the  gratitude  of  as  many 
(Companies  has  presented  to  their  respected 
director  and  chairman. 

In  face,  Hobson  Newcome,  Esq.,  was  like  his 
elder  brother,  but  was  more  portly  in  person. 
He  allowed  his  red  whiskers  to  grow  wherever 
nature  had  planted  them,  on  his  cheeks  and 
under  his  chin.  He  wore  thick  shoes  with 
nails  in  them,  or  natty  round-toed  boots,  with 
tight  trowsers  and  a  single  strap.  He  affected 
the  country  gentleman  in  his  appearance.  His 
hat  had  a  broad  brim,  and  the  ample  pockets  of 
his  cut-away  coat  were  never  destitute  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  samples  of  beans  or  corn, 
which  he  used  to  bite  and  chew  even  on 
"Change,  or  a  whip-lash,  or  balls  for  horses  : 
in  fine,  he  was  a  good  old  country-gentleman. 
If  it  was  fine  in  Threadneedle  Street,  he  would 
say  it  was  good  weather  for  the  hay  ;  if  it 
rained,  the  country  wanted  rain  ;  if  it  was 
frosty,  "  No  hunting  to-day,  Tomkins,  my  boy," 
and  so  forth.  As  he  rode  from  Bryanstone 
Square  to  the  City  you  would  take  him — and 
he  was  pleased  to  be  so  taken — for  a  jolly 
country  squire.  He  was  a  better  man  of  busi- 
ness than  his  more  solemn  and  stately  brother, 
at  whom  he  laughed  in  liis  jocular  way  ;  and 
he  said  rightly,  that  a  gentleman  must  get  up 
very  early  in  the  morning  who  wanted  to  take 
him  in. 

The  Colonel  breaks  into  the  sanctum  of  these 
worthy  gentlemen  ;  and  each  receives  him  in  a 
manner  consonant  with  his  peculiar  nature. 
Sir  Bryan  regretted  that  I^ady  Anne  was  away 
from  London,  being  at  Brighton  with  the  chil- 
ilren,  who  were  all  ill  of  the  measles.  Hobson 
said,  "  Maria,  can't  treat  you  to  such  good  coin- 
|)any  as  my  Lady  could  give  you,  but  when  will 
you  take  a  day  and  come  and  dine  with  us  1 
Let's  see,  to-day's  Wednesday  ;  to-morrow 
we've  a  party.  No,  we're  engaged."  He 
meant  that  his  table  was  full,  and  that  he  did 
not  care  to  crowd  it ;  but  there  was  no  use  in 
imparting  this  circumstance  to  the  Colonel. 
"  Friday,  we  dine  at  .hidge  Budge's — queer 
name,  Judge  Budge,  ain't  it  1      Saturday,   I'm 


going  down  to  Marble  Head,  to  look  after  the 
hay.  Come  on  Monday,  Tom,  and  I'll  intro- 
duce you  to  the  misses  and  the  young  uns." 

"  I  will  bring  (yjive,"  says  Colonel  Newcome, 
rather  disturbed  at  this  reception.  "After  his 
illness  my  sister-in-law  was  very  kind  to  him." 

"  No,  hang  it,  don't  bring  boys  ;  there's  no 
good  in  boys  ;  they  stop  the  talk  down-stairs, 
and  the  ladies  don't  want  'em  in  the  drawing- 
room.  Send  him  to  dine  with  the  children  on 
Sunday,  if  you  like,  and  come  along  down  with 
me  to  Marble  Head,  and  Til  show  you  such  a 
crop  of  hay  as  will  make  your  eyes  open.  Are 
3'ou  fond  of  farming  1" 

"  I  have  not  seen  my  boy  for  years,"  says  the 
Colonel :  "  I  had  rather  pass  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day with  him,  if  you  please,  and  some  day  we 
will  go  to  Marble  Head  together." 

"Well,  an  offer's  an  offer.  I  don't  know 
any  pleasanter  thing  than  getting  out  of  this 
confounded  City,  and  smelling  the  hedges,  and 
looking  at  the  crops  coming  up,  and  passing 
the  Sunday  in  quiet."  And  his  own  tastes  be- 
ing thus  agricultural,  the  honest  gentleman 
thought  that  every  body  else  must  delight  in 
the  same  recreation. 

"  In  the  winter,  I  hope  we  shall  see  you  at 
Newcome,"  says  the  elder  brother,  blandly 
smiling.  "  I  can't  give  you  any  tiger  shoot- 
ing, but  I'll  promise  you  that  you  shall  find 
plenty  of  pheasants  in  our  jungle,"  and  he 
laughed  very  gently  at  this  mild  sally. 

The  Colonel  gave  him  a  queer  look.  "  I 
shall  be  at  Newcome  before  the  w^inter.  I  shall 
be  there,  pleaseGod,  before  many  days  are  over." 

"  Indeed  !"  says  the  Baronet,  with  an  air  of 
great  surprise.  "  You  are  going  down  to  look 
at  the  cradle  of  our  race.  I  believe  the  New- 
comes  were  there  before  the  Conqueror.  It  was 
but  a  village  in  our  grandfather's  time,  and  it 
is  an  immense  flourishing  town  now,  for  which 
I  hope  to  get — I  expect  to  get — a  charter." 

"Do  you?"  says  the  Colonel.  "I  am  going 
down  there  to  see  a  relation." 

"  A  rclalioii .  What  relatives  have  we  there  1" 
cries  the  Baronet.  "My  children,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Barnes.  Barnes,  this  is  your  uncle, 
Colonel  Thomas  Newcome.  I  have  great  pleas- 
ure,  brother,  in  introducingyou  to  my  eldest  son." 

A  fair-haired  young  gentleman,  languid  and 
pale,  and  arrayed  in  the  very  height  of  fashion, 
made  his  appearance  at  this  juncture  in  the 
})arlor,  and  returntnl  Colonel  Newcome's  greet- 
ing with  a  smiling  acknowledgment  of  his  own. 
"  Very  happy  to  see  you,  I'm  sure,"  said  the 
young  man.  "  You  find  London  very  much 
changed  since  you  were  here.  Very  good  time 
to  come — the  very  full  of  the  season." 

Poor  Thomas  Newcome  was  quite  abashed  by 
this  strange  reception.  Here  was  a  mati,  hun- 
gry for  allection,  and  one  relation  asked  him  to 
dinner  next  Monday,  and  another  invited  him 
to  shoot  pheasants  at  Christmas.  Here  was  a 
beardl(>ss  young  sprig  who  ])atronized  him,  and 
vouchsafed  (o  ask  him  whether  he  found  Lon- 
don was  changed. 
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"  I  don't  know  whether  it's  changed,"  says 
the  Colonel,  biting  his  nails ;  "  I  know  it's  not 
what  I  expected  to  find  it." 

"  To-day,  it's  really  as  hot  as  I  should  think 
it  must  be  in  India,"  says  young  Mr.  Barnes 
Newcome. 

"  Hot !"  says  the  Colonel,  with  a  grin.  "  It 
seems  to  me  you  are  all  cool  enough  here." 

''Just  what  Sir  Thomas  de  Boots  said,  sir,"  says 
Barnes,  turning  round  to  his  father.  "  Don't 
you  remember  when  he  came  home  from  Bom- 
bay! I  recollect  his  saying,  at  Lady  Feather- 
stone's,  one  dooced  hot  night,  as  it  seemed  to 
us ;  I  recollect  his  saying  that  he  felt  quite  cold. 
Did  you  know  him  in  India,  Colonel  Newcome  1 
He's  liked  at  the  Horse  Guards,  but  he's  hated 
in  his  regiment." 

Colonel  Newcome  here  growled  a  wish  re- 
garding the  ultimate  fate  of  Sir  Thomas  de  Boots, 
which,  we  trust,  may  never  be  realized  by  that 
distinguished  cavalry  officer. 

'•  My  brother  says  he's  going  to  Newcome, 
Barnes,  next  week,"  said  the  Baronet,  wishing 
to  make  the  conversation  more  interesting  to 
the  newly-arrived  Colonel.  "  He  was  saying 
so  just  when  you  come  in,  and  I  was  asking 
him  what  took  him  there"?" 

'•  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Sarah  Mason  1"  says 
the  Colonel. 

"Really,  I  never  did,"  the  Baronet  answered. 

"Sarah  Mason  1  No,  upon  my  word,  I  don't 
think  I  ever  did,"  said  the  young  man. 

"  Well,  that's  a  pity,  too,"  the  Colonel  said, 
with  a  sneer.  "  Mrs.  Mason  is  a  relation  of 
yours — at  least  by  marriage.  She  is  my  aunt 
or  cousin — I  used  to  call  her  aunt,  and  she  and 
my  father  and  mother  all  worked  in  the  same 
mill  at  Newcome  together." 

"I  remember — God  bless  my  soul — I  remem- 
ber now  !"  cries  the  Baronet.  "  We  pay  her 
forty  pound  a  year  on  your  account — don't  you 
know,  brother  1  Look  to  Colonel  Newcome's 
account — I  recollect  the  name  quite  well.  But 
I  thought  she  had  been  your  nurse,  and — and 
an  old  servant  of  my  father's." 

"  So  she  was  my  nurse,  and  an  old  servant 
ef  my  father's,"  answered  the  Colonel.  "  But 
she  was  my  mother's  cousin,  too  :  and  very 
lucky  was  my  mother  to  have  such  a  servant, 
or  to  have  a  servant  at  all.  There  is  not  in  the 
whole  world  a  more  faithful  creature  or  a  better 
woman." 

Mr.  Hobson  rather  enjoyed  his  brother's  per- 
plexity, and  to  see,  when  the  Baronet  rode  the 
high  horse,  how  he  came  down  sometimes.  "I 
am  sure  it  docs  you  very  great  credit,"  gasped 
the  courtly  head  of  the  firm,  "to  remember  a — 
a  humble  friend  and  connection  of  our  father's 
so  well." 

"  I  think,  brother,  you  might  have  recollected 
her,  too,"  the  Colonel  growled  out.  His  face  was 
blushing  :  ho  was  quite  angry  and  hurt  at  what 
seemed  to  him  Sir  Bryan's  hardness  of  lioart. 

"  Pardon  me  if  I  don't  see  the  necessity," 
said  Sir  Bryan,  "/have  no  relationship  with 
Mrs.  Mason,  and  do  not  remember  over  having 


seen  her.  Can  I  do  any  thing  for  you,  brother  1 
Can  I  be  useful  to  you  in  any  way  1  Pray  com- 
mand me  and  Barnes  here,  who  after  City  hours 
will  be  delighted  if  he  can  be  serviceable  to  you 
— /  am  nailed  to  this  counter  all  the  morning, 
and  to  the  House  of  Commons  all  night ; — I 
will  be  with  you  in  one  moment,  Mr.  Quilter. 
Good-by,  my  dear  Colonel.  How  well  India 
has  agreed  with  you!  how  young  you  look! 
the  hot  winds  are  nothing  to  what  we  endure 
in  Parliament.  Hobson,"  in  a  low  voice,  "  you 
saw  about  that  hm,  that  power  of  attorney — 
and  hm  and  hm  will  call  here  at  12,  about  that 
hm.  I  am  sorry  I  must  say  good-by — it  seems 
so  hard  after  not  meeting  for  so  many  years." 

"  Very,"  says  the  Colonel. 

"  Mind  and  send  for  me  whenever  you  want 
me,  now." 

"  O,  of  course,"  said  the  elder  brother  ;  and 
thought,  When  will  that  ever  be  ! 

"  Lady  Anne  will  be  too  delighted  at  hearing 
of  your  arrival.  Give  my  love  to  Clive — a  re- 
markably fine  boy,  Clive — good-morning;"  and 
the  Baronet  was  gone,  and  his  bald  head  might 
presently  be  seen  alongside  of  Mr.  Quilter's  con- 
fidential gray  poll,  both  of  their  faces  turned 
into  an  immense  ledger. 

Mr.  Hobson  accompanied  the  Colonel  to  the 
door,  and  shook  him  cordially  by  the  hand  as 
he  got  into  his  cab.  The  man  asked  whither 
he  should  drive  ?  and  poor  Newcome  hardly 
knew  where  he  was,  or  whither  he  should  go. 
"  Drive  !  a — oh — ah — damme,  drive  me  any 
where  away  from  this  place  1"  was  all  he  could 
say  ;  and  very  likely  the  cabman  thought  he 
was  a  disappointed  debtor  who  had  asked  in 
vain  to  renew  a  bill.  In  fact,  Thomas  Newcome 
had  overdrawn  his  little  account.  There  was 
no  such  balance  of  affection  in  that  bank  of  his 
brothers,  as  the  simple  creature  had  expected 
to  find  there. 

When  he  was  gone,  Sir  Bryan  went  back  to 
his  parlor,  where  sat  young  Barnes  perusing  the 
paper.  "  My  revered  uncle  seems  to  have  brought 
back  a  quantity  of  cayenne  pepper  from  India, 
sir,"  he  said  to  his  father. 

"  He  seems  a  very  kind-hearted,  simple  man," 
the  Baronet  said ;  "  eccentric,  but  he  has  been 
more  than  thirty  years  away  from  home.  Of 
course  you  will  call  upon  him  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. Do  every  thing  you  can  to  make  him  com- 
fortable. Whom  would  he  like  to  meet  at  din- 
ner! I  will  ask  some  of  the  Directors.  Ask 
him,  Barnes,  for  next  Wednesday  or  Saturday — 
no  ;  Saturday  I  dine  with  the  Speaker.  But  see 
that  every  attention  is  paid  him." 

"  Does  he  intend  to  have  our  relation  up  to 
town,  sirl  I  should  like  to  meet  Mrs.  Mason 
of  all  things.  A  venerable  washerwoman,  I 
dare  say,  or  perhaps  keeps  a  public-house," 
simpered  out  young  Barnes. 

"  Silence,  Barm^s  ;  you  jest  at  every  thing, 
you  young  men  do — you  do.  i'o\ouv.\  New- 
come's  alTc(;tion  for  his  old  nurse  does  him  the 
greatest  honor,"  said  the  Baronet,  who  really 
meant  what  he  said. 
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"  And  I  hope  my  mother  will  have  her  to  stay 
a  good  deal  at  Newcome.  I'm  sure  she  must 
have  been  a  washerwoman,  and  mangled  my 
uncle  in  early  life.  His  costume  struck  me 
with  respectful  astonishment.  He  disdains  the 
use  of  straps  to  his  trowsers,  and  is  seemingly 
unacquainted  with  gloves.  If  he  had  died  in 
India,  w^ould  my  late  aunt  have  had  to  perish  on 
a  funeral  pile  1"  Here  Mr.  Quilter,  entering 
with  a  heap  of  bills,  put  an  end  to  these  sar- 
castic remarks,  and  young  Newcome  applying 
himself  to  his  business  (of  which  he  was  a  per- 
fect master),  forgot  about  his  uncle  till  after 
City  hours,  when  he  entertained  some  young 
gentlemen  of  Bays's  Club  with  an  account  of 
his  newly-arrived  relative. 

Toward  the  City,  whither  he  wended  his  way, 
whatever  had  been  the  ball  or  the  dissipation  of 
the  night  before,  young  Barnes  Newcome  might 
be  seen  walking  every  morning,  resolutely  and 
swiftly,  with  his  neat  umbrella.  As  he  passed 
Charing  Cross  on  his  way  westward,  his  little 
boots  trailed  slowly  over  the  pavement,  his  head 
hung  languid  (bending  lower  still,  and  smiling 
with  faded  sweetness  as  he  doffed  his  hat  and 
saluted  a  passing  carriage),  his  umbrella  trailed 
after  him.  Not  a  dandy  on  all  the  Pall  Mall 
pavement  seemed  to  have  less  to  do  than  he. 

Heavyside,  a  large  young  officer  of  the  house- 
hold troops — old  Sir  Thomas  de  Boots — and 
Horace  Fogey,  whom  every  one  knows — are  in 
the  window  of  Bays's,  yawning  as  widely  as 
that  window  itself.  Horses  under  the  charge  of 
men  in  red  jackets  are  pacing  up  and  down  St. 
James's  Street.  Cabmen  on  the  stand  are  re- 
galing with  beer.  Gentlemen  with  grooms  be- 
hind them  pass  toward  the  park.  Great  dowager 
barouches  roll  along  emblazoned  with  coronets, 
and  driven  by  coachmen  in  silvery  wigs.  Wist- 
ful provincials  gaze  in  at  the  dlubs.  Foreigners 
chatter  and  show  their  teeth,  and  look  at  the 
ladies  in  the  carriages,  and  smoke  and  spit  re- 
freshingly round  about.  Policeman  X  slouches 
along  the  pavement.  It  is  five  o'clock,  the  noon 
in  Pall  Mall. 

"  Here's  little  Newcome  coming,"  says  Mr. 
Horace  Fogey.  "  He  and  the  muffiin-man  gen- 
erally make  their  appearance  in  public  to- 
gether." 

"  Dashed  little  prig,"  says  Sir  Thomas  de 
Boots,  "why  the  dash  did  they  ever  let  him  in 
here  1  If  I  hadn't  been  in  India,  by  dash — he 
should  have  been  black-balled  twenty  times  over, 
by  dash."  Only  Sir  Thomas  used  words  far 
more  terrific  than  dash,  for  this  distinguished 
cavalry  officer  swore  very  freely. 

"  He  amuses  me  ;  he's  such  a  mischievous 
little  devil,"  says  good-natured  Charley  Heavy- 
side. 

"  It  takes  very  little  to  amuse  you,"  remarks 
Fogey. 

"  You  don't,  Fogey,"  answers  Charley.  "  I 
know  every  one  of  your  demd  old  stories,  that 
are  as  old  as  my  grandmother.  How-dy-do, 
Barney.  (Enter  Barnes  Newcome.)  How  are 
the  Three  per  Cents.,  you  little  beggar  1     I  wish 


you'd  do  me  a  bit  of  stiff:  and  just  tell  your  fa- 
ther if  I  may  overdraw  my  account,  I'll  vote  with 
him — hanged  if  I  don't." 

Barnes  orders  absinthe-and-water,  and  drinks  : 
Heavyside  resuming  his  elegant  raillery.  "  I 
say,  Barney,  your  name's  Barney,  and  you're 
a  banker.  You  must  be  a  little  Jew,  hey  1  Veil, 
how  mosh  vill  you  to  my  little  pill  for  !" 

"  Do  hee-haw  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Heavyside,"  says  the  young  man  with  a  languid 
air.  "That's  your  place  :  you're  returned  forit." 
(Captain  the  Honorable  Charles  Heav3^side  is  a 
member  of  the  legislature,  and  eminent  in  the 
House  for  asinine  imitations,  which  delight  his 
own,  and  confuse  the  other  party.)  "Don't 
bray  here.     I  hate  the  shop  out  of  shop  hours." 

"  Dash  the  little  puppy,"  growls  Sir  de  Boots, 
swelling  in  his  waistband. 

"  W^hat  do  they  say  about  the  Russians  in 
the  Cityl"  says  Horace  Fogey,  who  has  been 
in  the  diplomatic  service.  "  Has  the  fleet  left 
Cronstadt,  or  has  it  not?" 

"  How  should  I  know  ?"  asks  Barney.  "Ain't 
it  all  in  the  evening  paper?' 

"  That  is  very  uncomfortable  news  from  India, 
General,"  resumes  Fogey — "  there's  Lady  Dod- 
dington's  carriage ;  how  well  she  looks — that 
movement  of  Runjeet-Singh  on  Peshawur  :  that 
fleet  on  the  Irrawaddy.  It  looks  dooced  queer, 
let  me  tell  you,  and  Penguin  is  not  the  man  to 
be  Governor  General  of  India  in  a  time  of  diffi- 
culty." 

"  And  Hustler's  not  the  man  to  be  Com- 
mander-in-chief :  dashder  old  fool  never  lived  : 
a  dashed  old  psalm-singing,  blundering  old  wo- 
man," says  Sir  Thomas,  who  wanted  the  com- 
mand himself 

"  You  ain't  in  the  psalm-singing  line,  Sir 
Thomas  1"  says  Mr.  Barnes,  "quite  the  con- 
trary." In  fact  Sir  de  Boots  in  his  youth  used 
to  sing  with  the  Duke  of  York,  and  even  against 
Captain  Costigan,  but  was  beaten  by  that  supe- 
rior Bacchanalian  artist. 

Sir  Thomas  looks  as  if  to  ask  what  the  dash 
is  that  to  you  1  but  wanting  still  to  go  to  India, 
again,  and  knowing  how  strong  the  Nevv^comes 
are  in  Leadenhall  Street,  he  thinks  it  necessary 
to  be  civil  to  the  young  cub,  and  swallows  his 
wrath  once  more  into  his  waistband. 

"  I've  got  an  uncle  come  home  from  India — 
upon  my  w^ord  I  have,"  says  Barnes  Newcome. 
"  That  is  why  I  am  so  exhausted.  I  am  going 
to  bay  him  a  pair  of  gloves,  number  fourteen — 
and  I  want  a  tailor  for  him — not  a  young  man's 
tailor.  Fogey's  tailor  rather.  I'd  take  my 
father's  ;  but  he  has  all  his  things  made  in  the 
country — all — in  the  borough,  you  know — he's 
a  public  man." 

"  Is  Colonel  Newcome,  ofthe  Bengal  Cavalry, 
your  uncle  !"  asks  Sir  Thomas  de  Boots. 

"  Yes  ;  will  you  come  and  meet  him  at  dinner 
next  Wednesday  week,  Sir  Thomas  1  and  Fogey, 
you  come  ;  you  know  you  like  a  good  dinner. 
You  don't  know  any  thing  against  my  uncle, 
do  you.  Sir  Thomas  ?  Have  I  any  Brahminical 
cousins'?     Need  we  be  ashamed  of  him  1" 
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MY  jaunt  to  Oregon  was  indirectly  owing  to 
the  fertilizing  powers  of  guano  ;  although 
the  action  of  that  renovator  of  worn-out  lands 
was  not  exerted  in  its  usual  manner.  It  hap- 
pened thus  :  A  fine  clipper  ship,  which  had 
agreed  to  carry  us  around  the  world,  on  arriv- 
ing at  San  Francisco,  consented  to  prostitute  its 
noble  powers  to  an  ignoble  office  ;  and  instead 
of  visiting  the  Celestial  Regions  for  teas,  sailed 
to  the  Chincha  Islands  for  guano,  whither  I 
declined  going — not  being  tempted  even  by  the 
bright  eyes  and  sunny  skies  of  Lima.  In  con- 
sequence I  became  that  most  unfortunate  of  be- 
ings, an  idler  in  San  Francisco  ;  until  one  lucky 
day,  when  a  friend  requested  me  to  transact 
some  business  for  him  in  Oregon. 

A  bag,  a  pair  of  blankets,  a  fed  woolen  hunt- 
ing-shirt, and  a  revolver,  completed  my  bag- 
gage ;  and  we  were  soon  sailing  through  the 
beautiful  bay  and  along  the  Golden  Horn,  whose 
waters  and  shores  require  only  associations  and 
a  pen  to  make  them  rank  with  many  spots,  less 
beautiful,  but  more  praised.  We  entered  the 
broad  Pacific,  then  very  boisterous,  and  coasting 
along  past  Punta  de  los  Reyes,  Cape  Mendoci- 
no, Trinidad,  Crescent  City,  &c.,  arrived  on  the 
fifth  day  at  Port  Orford,  our  destination.  Spir- 
its of  the  Pilgrims  of  the  Mayflower !  how  little 
could  you  imagine,  as  you  landed  on  that  deso- 
late rock,  amid  all  that  could  depress  the  ener- 
gies of  man,  that,  in  less  than  two  centuries 
and  a  half,  your  descendants  would  be  building 
towns  upon  the  western  borders  of  their  coun- 
try— a  country  broader  than  the  Atlantic  you 
had  passed  ! 

Camp-life  was  soon  commenced  in  good  earn- 
est, as  there  was  no  hotel  in  Port  Orford. 
Provisions  were  unpacked  and  ranged  in  the 
cupboard  (an  old  box),  sundry  cooking  uten- 
sils were  neatly  hung  on  the  pantry-shelf  (the 
projecting  limb  of  an  old  tree)  ;  and  the  fire- 
place was  constructed  after  the  most  approved 
Indian  mode  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  few  stones  for 
the  hearth,  with  two  upright  posts  and  a  cross- 
stick  for  pot-hanger.  As  night  came  on  we 
began  to  prepare  supper ;  but  were  much  cha- 
grined to  find  that  our  frying-pan  had  been 
stolen — a  sad  accident,  as  the  fresh  sea-breezes 
and  plenty  of  out-door  exercise  had  given  us 
keen  appetites.  We  were  beginning  to  discuss 
the  propriety  of  eating  our  bacon  raw,  when 
necessity  seized  the  shovel,  and  we  broiled  what 
we  needed  in  a  style  that  would  have  delighted 
the  great  Soycr  himself.  Never  was  supper 
of  bacon,  potatoes,  and  cofifee  eaten  with  better 
relish. 

But  to  be  candid,  I  will  acknowledge  that 
there  were  some  deficiencies  in  our  culinary 
department.  For  instance,  our  party  decided 
upon  a  rotation  of  cooks  ;  and,  as  we  were  all 
neophytes,  nothing  could  have  been  more  un- 
fortunate for  our  digestive  organs.  Wc  should 
have  been  sorry  to  have  had  our  first  loaf  of 
bread  pitched  at  our  heads.  But  pressing  on 
under  the  Baconian  or  inductive  system,  our 


productions  passed  successively  through  all  the 
various  deglrees  of  density  known  to  that  article, 
until  it  finally  arrived  at  spongy  perfection. 

One  of  our  party,  a  lawyer,  who,  in  his 
turn,  officiated  as  cook,  determined  to  distin- 
tinguish  himself  by  making  a  pot-pie.  Circum- 
stances favored  the  undertaking.  W^e  were  all 
absent,  shooting  or  walking,  and  there  would 
be  no  critical  cooks  to  spoil  his  operations. 
(Did  any  one  ever  poke  a  fire,  or  boil  a  potato, 
but  some  bystander  could  do  it  better  1)  The 
pot  is  boiling  :  in  goes  the  rice  ;  dough-balls 
follow  ;  elk-meat,  potatoes,  &c.,  succeed  in 
quick  succession  :  but  the  remorseless  pot  still 
seems  to  cry,  "  More  !"  But  what  more  is 
there  1  Pepper,  salt,  onions,  are  all  swallowed 
up.  Ah  !  the  beans,  Chili  beans  !  capital  idea  ! 
The  beans  follow  the  rice  and  the  dough-balls. 
The  party  return  hungry — famished.  "  Law- 
Papers,"  with  flushed  i^ace  and  excited  manner, 
serves  up  the  pie,  and  awaits  applause,  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  is  determined  not  to  be 
vain,  although  he  has  done  a  good  thing ;  but 
imagine  his  feelings  when,  instead  of  a  shower 
of  thanks,  there  was  a  hail  storm  of  hard  beans, 
succeeded  by  a  roar  of  laughter,  at  his  expense, 
and  in  spite  of  our  disappointment.  "  Green- 
Bag"  has  never  been  seen  to  eat  beans  from 
that  day  to  this,  and  now  goes  by  the  name  of 
"Bene,"  which  is  an  abbreviation  of  ^^  bene, 
bene  facer e,''^  meaning,  "  When  you  make  a  pot- 
pie,  boil  your  beans  longer  than  you  do  ygur 
rice  !" 

While  waiting  here,  let  me  sandwich  a  small 
amount  of  useful  information  respecting  Oregon, 
more  especially  for  the  benefit  of  invalids.  The 
climate  is  delightful,  and  although  in  the  same 
latitude  with  New  York,  the  summer  is  cooler 
and  the  winter  warmer  than  those  of  the  Empire 
State.  Upon  the  coast  above  Cape  Blanco,  the 
prevalent  winds  are  from  the  northwest,  but 
even  these  are  less  unpleasant  than  the  easterly 
winds  at  New  York.  At  Port  Orford,  which  is 
sheltered  from  these  wdnds  by  a  projecting  blufi", 
the  climate  may  challenge  comparison  with  the 
most  favored  portions  of  Italy.  The  atmosphere 
is  wonderfully  clear  and  transparent.  There 
were  but  two  or  three  foggy  days  during  the 
month,  and  these  were  far  more  pleasant  than 
similar  days  in  Florence,  when  the  cold  winds 
come  down  from  the  Apennines. 

It  was  a  common  saying  at  Port  Orford, 
among  the  sixty  or  seventy  residents,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  be  sick  there  The  equability 
of  the  climate  renders  this  perhaps  the  most 
healthful  portion  of  the  Union  ;  and  it  can  not 
be  long  before  our  Eastern  physicians,  instead 
of  sending  their  consumptive  patients  to  Italy 
or  Cuba,  will  racommend  them  to  take  the 
Pacific  Railway  to  Oregon,  to  recruit  their 
health. 

Just  in  front  of  Port  Orford  there  is  a  small 
island,  just  large  enough  for  a  snug  little  house 
and  garden.  Eighteen  months  since  it  was  the 
scene  of  a  bloody  fight.  The  Indians,  seven  hun- 
dred in  number,   drove  Kirkpatrick,  with  the 
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whole  population  of  the  town  (eight  men  only), 
upon  this  natural  castle,  where,  after  attempt- 
ing to  slaughter  them  and  failing,  they  deter- 
mined to  starve  them.  Kirkpatrick  had  one 
large  gun,  besides  rifles,  and  shot  down  over 
seventy  of  the  savages  as  they  attempted  to 
climb  the  steep  side  of  the  island,  or  showed 
themselves  upon  the  beach.  After  waiting  a 
month,  however,  and  finding  the  whites  supe- 
rior to  both  arrows  and  want,  the  patience  of 
the  Indians  became  exhausted,  and  they  made  a 
treaty,  which  they  have  kept  to  this  day. 

It  was  upon  this  hill  that,  having  accomplished 
the  business  which  I  had  undertaken,  I  spent  the 
afternoons  of  two  weeks  awaiting  the  steamer. 
My  companions  were  too  lazy  to  climb  it,  and  I 
was  left  alone  to  my  book  and  meditations. 

I  said  alone,  but  I  was  not  quite  so.  Half 
the  charm  of  that  spot  consisted  in  the  company 
of  a  young  Indian  girl,  who  could  not  have  seen 
more  than  sixteen  summers,  and  who  was  al- 
most the  only  handsome  Indian  woman  1  had 
seen.  She  had  seen  me  mounting  the  hill  fre- 
quently, and  thought  it  no  harm  to  follow,  ow- 
ing perhaps  to  my  having  paid  her  more  defer- 
ence than  she  was  accustomed  to  receive,  and 
perhaps  also  on  account  of  some  trifling  presents 
I  had  given  her. 

It  was  a  beautiful  spot  where  we  used  to  sit, 
this  wild  Indian  girl  and  myself,  and  watch  the 
sun  setting  every  evening  in  the  Pacific.  The 
trees  and  shrubbery  completely  sheltered  us  from 
the  wind,  as  well  as  from  observation,  behind ; 
while  in  front  of  our  grassy  little  nook,  the  view 
was  open  to  the  endless  blue  waves  of  the  ocean. 
The  atmosphere  was  of  that  pleasant  nature 
which  makes  the  mere  sensation  of  existence 
happiness.  I  was  reading  "My  Novel;"  and 
here  were  sketches  of  the  most  polished  style  of 
life  on  earth  placed  beside  the  most  uncivilized  : 
"  Violante"  and  sweet  "Nora  Avenel"  beside 
this  child  of  the  forest ;  and  was  I  blind  or 
smitten,  that  I  say  the  latter  did  not  suffer  by 
the  contrast  ■?  Then  you  also  would  have  been 
blind  had  you  sat  and  seen  those  large  Oriental 
eyes  beaming  on  you.  You  would  have  been 
smitten  too  by  those  delicate  features,  and  that 
fair  form,  just  rounded  to  womanhood  !  I 
named  her  "  Graziella,"  and  appointed  her  my 
teacher  of  the  Indian  language.  She  laughed 
immoderately  when  I  wrote  down  the  names 
which  she  translated  into  her  tongue,  being  as 
much  puzzled  by  my  hieroglyphics  as  I  was  by 
her  barbarous  speech  ;  and  I  must  confess  that 
whatever  of  the  savage  was  wanting  in  her  ap- 
pearance, was  fully  made  up  by  the  harsh  sounds 
issuing  from  her  mouth.  Her  language  seemed 
to  abound  more  in  consonants  than  the  Spanish 
does  in  vowels.  For  instance,  she  called  boots 
khrchr  (a  word  to  test  one's  guttural  powers) ; 
pantaloons  were  tlsoos ;  hand  was  shiah,  and 
so  on. 

The  dress  of  my  young  teacher  was  very 
unique,  and  would  have  attracted  attention  in 


Broadway  or  Regent-street.  Her  head-cover- 
ing was  nothing  more  than  an  inverted  basket, 
of  various  colors,  tightly  woven,  and  fitting  her 
head  closely,  like  a  jockey  cap,  having  withal  a 
very  coquettish  air  ;  her  dark  locks  flowed  down 
from  underneath,  and  hung  loosely  over  her 
shoulders  and  neck  ;  her  waist  was  encircled  by 
a  sliirt,  which,  in  size  and  shape,  appeared  to 
ha\e  been  cut  after  a  pattern  sent  out  by  some 
of  our  theatrical  danseuses,  only  it  was  of  very 
different  texture,  being  made  of  strings  of  bark, 
instead  of  lace,  which  hung  down  to  her  knees, 
displaying  a  limb  of  which  the  Venus  de  Medici 
might  have  been  proud.  A  skin,  thrown  loosely 
over  her  shoulders,  completed  her  attire,  except- 
ing the  usual  ornaments  of  beads  in  the  nose 
and  about  the  neck.  And  truly,  however  ridicu- 
lous nose-ornaments  may  appear  to  our  civilized 
ladies  of  the  East,  I  certainly  thought  they  were 
an  advantage  in  the  present  instance.  Rings 
belong  as  naturally  to  the  nose  as  to  the  ears, 
for  this  practice  of  boring  the  body  for  orna-. 
ment  is  at  best  but  a  barbarism,  whether  the 
nose  or  the  ears  be  the  sufferer.  Pardon  me, 
ladies  ! 

Apropos  of  Indian  dress  ;  at  Crescent  City  I 
saw  a  most  laughable  specimen  of  taste  in  two 
young  squaws.  One  of  them  had  on  a  skirt 
similar  to  the  one  described,  and  above  it  a 
dragoon  jacket,  which  completed  her  costume; 
the  other  marched  up  with  great  dignity,  with 
nothing  on  but  a  black  frock  coat,  tightly  but- 
toned. 

Graziella  was  beginning  to  make  rapid  im- 
provement in  English,  while  I  was  making  a 
corresponding  advancement  in  her  language — . 
not  to  say  in  another  too,  which  is  common  to 
all  nations.  She  was  good-natured,  playful,  and 
of  great  natural  intelligence,  as  could  be  easily 
discovered  by  the  readiness  with  which  she  ac- 
quired the  English.  Why  not  educate  and 
marry  her?  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  chief, 
and  her  father  offered  to  sell  her  for  a  gun  and 
a  pair  of  blankets  !  To  an  Indian  the  word  gun 
involves  all  the  happiness  attached  by  us  to 
houses,  lands,  furniture,  books,  &c. ;  therefore 
the  price  was  not  depreciatory  of  the  article  of- 
fered for  sale  ;  and  considering  the  scarcity  of 
wives  in  California  and  Oregon,  and  the  romance 
attaching  to  the  act,  my  lady  readers  will  not  be 
in  the  least  surprised  that  I  should  have  been 
tempted  to  accept  the  oflEer.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  salutary  doubt  as  to  the  reception  my 
uncivilized  bride,  although  of  noble  blood,  would 
meet  with  from  the  female  portion  of  my  family 
of  ignoble  blood,  decided  me  to  let  the  forest 
retain  its  own,  and  I  declined  alliance  with  the 
blood  of  the  Tagonishas  ! 

But  the  steamer  comes  in  sight.  Would  you 
like  to  see  my  parting  with  Graziella  1  Of 
coarse  it  was  touching  in  the  extreme,  and  my 
last  act  was  to  present  her  with  my  red  hunt- 
ing shirt,  in  virtue  of  which  she  now  undoubt- 
edly reigns  as  the  belle  of  Oregon. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES. 
T)  ECENT  elections  in  several  ol"  the  States  fur- 
XL  nish  the  leading  topic  of  interest  during  the 
month.  In  Georgia  the  contest  for  Governor  was 
between  Johnson,  a  Democrat  representing  the  State 
Rights  sentiment,  and  Jenkins,  a  Whig,  nominated 
mainly  on  the  ground  of  his  devotion  to  the  Compro- 
mise measures  of  1850.  The  former  was  elected  by 
a  small  majority.  In  Maryland  the  result  gave  Li- 
gon.  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor,  a  majority 
of  4000  over  Bowie,  Whig  ; — the  Whigs  have  a  ma- 
jority of  six  in  the  State  Senate  and  eight  in  the 
House  of  Delegates.  In  Ohio  the  Democratic  can- 
didate for  Governor  was  elected  by  over  60,000  ma- 
jority. In  Pennsylvania  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  Judge  succeeded  by  a  majority  of  over  30,000, 
and  the  Democrats  have  a  majority  of  four  in  the 
Senate  and  forty  in  the  House.  In  New  York,  the 
Whigs  elected  all  the  State  officers,  and  probably 
two-thirds  of  each  branch  of  the  Legislature — the 
Democratic  party  being  nearly  equally  divided  be- 
tween those  who  favor  a  consolidation  of  the  party 
without  reference  to  past  differences,  and  those  who 
are  unwilling  to  act  with  that  section  which  opposed 
General  Cass  in  1848.  The  returns  are  too  incom- 
plete as  yet  to  warrant  any  thing  beyond  the  an- 
nouncement of  general  results.  A  Democratic  Gov- 
ernor and  other  State  officers  have  been  elected  by 
the  Legislature  of  Vermont.  Hon.  John  Bell  has  been 
re-elected  United  States  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Colonel  Benton,  in  a  letter  to  the  people  of  Mis- 
souri, states  the  results  of  his  labors  at  Washington 
on  behalf  of  the  Pacific  Railroad.  He  claims  that 
the  explorations  of  Beale  and  Heap  have  completely 
demonstrated  the  superiority  of  the  route  through 
Nebraska ;  but  expresses  some  apprehension  that 
the  strong  influences  at  work  in  favor  of  a  southern 
sectional  route  partly  through  Mexico,  may  prevent 
its  being  adopted.  He  says  he  shall  endeavor  to 
secure  from  Congress  this  winter  the  construction 
of  a  good  wagon  road  from  the  frontier  of  Missouri 
to  New  Mexico,  and  the  extinguishment  of  Indian 
titles  on  the  way  by  purchase.  He  considers  the 
settlement  of  Nebraska  as  necessary  in  a  military 
point  of  view  to  connect  and  consolidate  our  settle- 
ments on  both  sides  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  to 
furnish  volunteers  to  assist  in  the  defense  of  our 
Pacific  possessions.  The  Territory,  he  says,  ou^ht 
to  be  established  as  soon  as  Congress  meets. 

The  French  government,  through  its  representa- 
tive at  Washington,  has  invited  the  American  gov- 
ernment to  take  part  in  the  Universal  Exhibition  of 
the  Fme  Arts  and  of  Industry  which  is  to  take  place 
in  Paris  in  1855.  It  asks  also  the  appointment  of 
Siome  person  to  represent  the  United  States  in  the 
Department  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  to  participate  in 
the  preliminary  labors  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Sec- 
retary Marcy,  in  reply,  states  that  there  is  no  law  of 
Congress  authorizing  such  an  appointment,  but  that 
some  of  the  respective  States  may  have  the  power 
and  disposition  to  be  represented  on  that  occasion. 

The  agricultural  and  mechanical  celebrations  of 
the  season  have  been  attended  with  unusual  intfrcsi, 
and  have  enlisted  the  oratorical  services  of  sovr  of 
the  best  minds  in  the  country.  Hon.  William  C. 
Rives  delirered  an  address  before  the  New  York 


State  Fair ; — Hon.  Edward  Everett  officiated  a.s 
orator  in  New  Hampshire  ; — Ex-President  Tyler  in 
Virginia,  and  Senator  Seward  for  the  American  In- 
stitute in  New  York  city.  The  Exhibition  by  ilw 
mechanics  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  was  not  inferior 
in  attractiveness  and  intrinsic  excellence  to  any  of 
the  displays  of  the  year,  and  was  attended  by  a  de- 
gree of  interest  which  promises  well  for  mechanical 
and  industrial  progress  in  that  State.  The  display 
of  articles,  and  the  numbers  in  attendance,  exceeded 
all  precedent.  An  eloquent  and  admirable  address, 
illustrating  the  progress  of  the  race  by  a  graphic  con- 
trast of  the  tournament  in  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Fourth  with  the  Crystal  Palace  of  Victoria's  reign, 
was  delivered  by  Dr.  T.  S.  Bell,  one  of  the  many 
accomplished  and  laborious  scholars  among  the  pro- 
fessional men  of  that  section. 

From  California  our  intelligence  is  to  October  15th. 
The  newly-appointed  Superintendent  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, Lieutenant  Beale,  had  arrived,  and  had  taken 
steps  which  promised  the  best  results  on  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Indians  and  whites.  The  Indians 
were  pleased  with  the  plan  of  colonizing  them  on 
the  government  lands,  which  seemed  to  be  the  only 
mode  of  preserving  permanent  peace  among  them. 
They  could  then  provide  themselves  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  support  their  own  schools  and  other 
institutions,  and  thus  be  no  longer  under  the  neces- 
sity of  plundering  the  whites.  The  Rogue  River  In- 
dians had  signed  a  treaty  of  peace,  receiving  sixty 
thousand  dollars  for  their  land  south  of  the  rivei*. 
There  was  a  battle  on  the  12th  of  September  be- 
tween the  Appeyate  Indians  and  a  company  of  rifle 
rangers,  in  which  the  latter  lost  one  man  and  the 
former  twelve  or  fourteen.  A  line  of  telegraph  be- 
tween Sacramento  and  Nevada  was  to  be  opened  or^ 
the  1st  of  December,  and  another  between  San  Fram 
cisco  and  San  Jose  was  nearly  finished.  Several 
slight  shocks  of  an  earthquake  were  felt  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  on  the  2d.  Minini; 
operations  continued  to  be  successful.  The  city  '-^i 
Sonora  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  3d  of  October 
— the  loss  being  estimated  at  a  million  and  a  half 
of  dollars.  John  Mitchell,  the  Irish  patriot,  has 
made  his  escape  from  Australia,  and  arrived  at  San 
Francisco.  The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  in 
favor  of  the  validity  of  all  grants  of  land  made 
in  accordance  with  Mexican  law.  This  will  have 
a  very  important  effect  upon  the  possession  of  real 
estate. 

From  Utah  we  have  further  intelligence  of  diffi- 
culties with  the  Indians.  Several  parlies  of  whites 
had  been  attacked  by  them  with  fatal  results.  Gov- 
ernor Young  has  issued  fresh  proclamations,  requir- 
ing all  the  forces  to  be  in  readiness  for  immediate 
service  against  them,  and  every  person  to  be  armed 
and  prepared  to  aid  others  with  supplies.  All  licenses 
to  trade  with  Indians  are  revoked,  and  every  person 
is  forbidden  to  sell  or  give  them  any  arms  or  ammu- 
nition, or  to  supply  them  with  food  except  by  per- 
mission from  the  agents.  The  Territory  seems  to  be 
in  the  midst  of  an  Indian  war  which  may  prove  pro- 
tracted and  expensive.  Salt  Lake  City  is  to  be 
walled  in. 

From  the  Sandwich  Islands  we  have  intelligence 
of  changes  in  the  Cabinet,  mainly  personal  in  their 
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origin  and  relations.  The  Consuls  of  France  and 
England  liave  officially  protested  against  the  alleged 
conduct  of  certain  American  missionaries,  intended 
to  induce  the  king  to  alienate  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  and  cause  their  annexation  to  the 
United  States.  Such  a  step,  they  declare,  could  not 
be  regarded  with  indifference  by  England  and  France, 
inasmuch  as  both  those  nations  have  treaties  with 
the  Sandwich  Islands  founded  on  the  clear  under- 
standing that  their  independence  is  to  be  presei-ved. 
The  missionaries  referred  to  have  denied  being  en- 
gaged in  any  such  schemes,  and  Hon.  Luther  Sever- 
ance, the  United  States  Commissioner,  has  replied 
to  the  protest,  disclaiming  any  purpose  on  the  part 
of  the  American  government  to  acquire  possession 
of  the  Islands,  but  denying  the  right  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments to  interfere  to  prevent  such  a  result  if  it 
should  be  deemed  mutually  desirable. 
MEXICO. 

A  fresh  insurrectionary  movement  has  taken  place 
in  Yucatan,  vvhich  was  suppressed,  however,  by  the 
government  troops.  The  insurgents  obtained  pos- 
session of  Merida,  the  capital,  but,  after  a  contest  of 
eight  days,  the  government  troops  succeeded  in  dis- 
lodging them  with  a  very  heavy  loss — amounting  ac- 
cording to  report  to  three  hundred  killed,  besides 
two  hundred  who  died  of  cholera,  which  raged  se- 
verely during  the  rebellion.  A  number  of  prisoners 
were  taken,  but  the  leaders  succeeded  in  making 
their  escape.  That  part  of  the  city  occupied  by  the 
insurgents  was  entirely  destroyed.  Quiet  had  been 
restored  throughout  the  department.  A  difficulty  had 
arisen  between  the  Mexican  government  and  the 
Spanish  embassador,  which  had  led  to  the  suspension 
by  the  latter  of  his  official  functions  :  no  particulars 
of  the  affair  are  given.  The  Indians  in  Durango  and 
New  Leon  continued  their  ravages,  though  numer- 
ous expeditions  had  been  fitted  out  against  them. 
The  cholera  continued  its  ravages  in  Oajaca. 
SOUTH  AMERICA. 

There  is  no  news  of  special  interest  from  any  part 
of  South  America.  From  Chili  we  have  intelligence 
of  the  arrival  at  Valparaiso  of  the  screw  steamer 
Isabel,  sent  out  by  Lady  Franklin  in  search  of  Sir 
John  Franklin,  and  of  the  abandonment  of  the  ex- 
pedition on  account  of  a  disagreement  among  the 
officers,  the  nature/ of  which  has  not  been  distinctly 
stated.  In  Chili,  Senor  Demetrio  Pena  has  been 
appointed  Minister  of  Marine.  The  project  of.a  law 
has  been  presented  to  Congress  dividing  the  country 
into  mining  districts,  and  providing  for  a  corps  of 
mining  engineers.  The  copper  mines  in  the  province 
of  Coquimbo  are  said  to  offer  very  flattering  pros- 
pects.  From    Buenos   Ayres    we    have    news  of 

fresh  changes  affecting  the  validity  of  treaties.  The 
ministers  of  England,  France,  and  the  United  States 
had  succeeded  in  negotiating  treaties  with  the  Ar- 
gentine Confederation  for  the  free  navigation  of  the 
rivers  Uraguay  and  Paraguay.  The  negotiation  was 
carried  on  with  Urquiza,  after  his  squadron  under 
Commodore  Coc  had  betrayed  him  and  gone  over  to 
the  authorities  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  and  immediately 
afterward  the  government  of  that  province  issued  a 
protest  against  the  treaty,  alleging  that  Unjuiza  had 
no  authority  to  act  for  the  Confederation,  and  that 
the  for(!ign  ministers  had  acted  with  duplicity  and 
bad  faith.  The  negotiation  is  regarded  as  a  stroke  of 
policy  on  the  part  of  Unpiiza,  inasmuch  as  it  se- 
sccures  to  him  the  influence  aud  support  of  the  three 
governments  intt^rested  in  maintaining  it.  The  treaty 
is  of  decided  importance  to  the  commercial  interests 
of  South  America,  and  will  proba!)ly  be  maintained. 
The  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  still  resists  the  wish 


of  the  thirteen  other  provinces  of  the  Confederation. 
In  Brazil  there  has  been  a  change  of  ministry  ; 


which  is,  however,  one  of  persons  rather  than  of 
policy.  The  retiring  administration,  of  which  Torres 
and  Paulino  were  the  ablest  members,  came  into 
power  in  November,  1848,  and  has  won  a  larger 
share  of  public  favor,  and  carried  into  effect  more 
important  measures,  than  any  preceding  Cabinet.  It 
has  raised  the  public  credit,  checked  the  slave  trade, 
given  encouragement  to  private  enterprise  in  its  ef- 
forts to  open  the  navigation  of  the  Amazon,  laid  the 
foundations  of  an  effective  steam  marine,  and  pro- 
moted internal  improvements  of  all  sorts.  The  new 
Cabinet  has  been  chosen  from  the  same  party,  and 
consists  of  men  of  ability  and  experience  in  public 
life.  At  its  head  is  Sefior  Carnciro  Leao ;  Senor 
Simpo  de  Abreu  is  Foreign  Secretary,  and  Senor 
Narbucco    de    Araugo   Minister  of  Justice.     The 

country  is  tranquil,  and  generally  prosperous. 

From  Peru  it  is  announced  that  the  Chincha  Island 
difficulty  is  in  course  of  amicable  adjustment.  A 
law  has  recently  been  passed  by  Peru,  granting  to  all 
nations  with  which  she  has  treaties  the  same  rights 
of  navigating  the  Amazon  which  are  secured  by 
treaty  to  Brazil.  Under  this  concession  various  com- 
panies have  been  organized  for  the  navigation  of  that 
river.  This  has  led  the  Brazilian  Minister,  in  a  note, 
dated  Sept.  1,  to  complain  to  the  Peruvian  govern- 
ment of  the  act,  as  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of 
Brazil.  On  the  30th  of  September  the  Peruvian 
government  replied,  vindicating  the  action  already 
taken,  and  showing  that  no  infraction  of  the  rights  of 
Brazil  was  intended,  and  the  concession  was  in  fact 
one  which  could  not  be  denied. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 
The  most  interesting  intelligence  of  the  month 
from  Great  Britain  is  the  receipt  of  dispatches  from 
the  Arctic  Expedition,  announcing  the  discovery  of 
the  Northwest  Passage.  The  honor  of  the  achieve- 
ment belongs  to  Captain  McClure,  of  the  ship  Inves- 
tigator, which  had  been  absent  for  three  years,  and 
concerning  which  very  serious  anxieties  began  to  be 
entertained.  The  news  was  brought  by  Captain 
Inglefield,  of  the  Phojnix,  who  was  the  bearer  of  dis- 
patches from  Sir  Edward  Belcher  and  Captain  Kel- 
lett,  as  well  as  from  Commander  McClure  himself. 
The  transport  Breadalbane,  which  accompanied  the 
Phoenix,  was  crushed  in  the  ice  off  Beechey  Island, 
on  the  21st  of  August ;  but  no  lives  were  lost.  On 
the  18th,  M.  Bellot,  a  lieutenant  of  the  French  navy, 
who  had  accompanied  Commander  Inglefield,  being 
sent  with  dispatches  to  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  was 
driven  off  from  the  shore,  with  two  men,  on  a  floe  of 
ice  ;  and  while  reconnoitring  from  the  top  of  a  hum- 
mock, was  blown  by  the  gale  into  a  deep  crack  in 
the  ice,  and  perished  b}'  drowning.  His  two  com- 
panions, after  being  driven  about,  without  food,  for 
thirty  hours,  were  enabled  to  land  and  rejoin  their 
company.  Sir  Edward  Belcher  had  wintered  in 
Wellington  Channel :  it  was  his  intention  to  re- 
turn to  Beechey  Island.  Captain  Kellett  wintered 
at  Dealy  Island :  and  it  was  a  party  from  his  ves- 
sel that  discovered  the  dispatch  from  Commander 
Mc(^lure  which  led  to  a  knowledge  of  the  position 
of  his  vessel,  the  Investigator,  which  was  last  seen 
on  the  Cth  of  August,  1850,  and  which,  as  now 
appears,  was  frozen  in  the  ice  on  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1851.  The  dispatches  received  from  Cap- 
tain McClure  are  veiy  voluminous,  and  have  not 
yet  been  })uhlished  in  full.  Captain  ]\IcClurr,  it 
will  be  reuKMnbered,  went  in  command  of  the  In- 
vestigator in  the  early  part  of  1850,  under  Captain 
Collinson,  of  the  Enterprise,  to  Bchring's   Straits. 
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Captain  Collinson  having  failed  to  penetrate  the 
pack-ice,  returned  to  Hong  Kong,  where  he  win- 
tered :  but  Captain  McClure  took  the  responsibility 
of  disobeying  the  order  of  Captain  Kellett,  the  chief 
©fficer  on  that  station,  and  pushed  onward  with  the 
determination  to  force  a  passage  to  the  northeast. 
On  the  5th  of  August,  1850,  he  rounded  Point  Bar- 
row, the  northeastern  extremity  of  Behring's  Straits, 
and  then  bore  east,  keeping  near  the  shore  :  and  on 
the  24th,  he  reached  Point  Warren,  near  Cape  Bath- 
urst ;  and  on  the  6th  of  September  arrived  at  Cape 
Parry.  From  this  point  high  land  was  discovered, 
which  was  taken  possession  of,  and  named  Baring 
Island ;  and  two  days  later  other  land  was  discov- 
ered, and  named  Prince  Albert's  Land.  The  Lives- 
tigator  sailed  up  a  narrow  channel  running  between 
these  two,  and  had  nearly  passed  through,  when,  on 
the  8th  of  October  she  became  fixed  in  the  ice,  and 
remained  stationary  during  the  winter.  Parties  were 
sent  out  to  explore,  and  it  was  soon  ascertained  that 
the  channel  opened  into  Barrow  Straits — thus  estab- 
lishing the  existence  of  the  Northwest  Passage.  Dur- 
ing the  spring  the  coasts  were  explored,  and  various 
tribes  of  Esquimaux  were  discovered.  On  the  14th 
of  July,  1851,  the  ice  opened,  and  the  ship  was  again 
afloat,  and  the  effort  was  made  to  pass  through  the 
strait.  The  progress,  however,  was  arrested  on  the 
16th  of  August  by  strong  northeast  winds  driving 
large  masses  of  ice  to  the  southward.  Thus  baf- 
fled, Captain  McClure  boldly  resolved  on  returning 
through  the  straits  and  passing  north  of  Baring's  Isl- 
and, which  he  succeeded  in  doing,  reaching  the  north 
side  on  the  24th  of  September.  On  the  night  of  that 
day  his  vessel  was  again  frozen  up,  and  up  to  the 
date  of  Captain  McClure's  last  dispatch,  April  10, 
1853,  she  had  not  been  liberated.  In  April,  1852,  a 
party  crossed  the  ice  to  Melville  Island,  and  deposit- 
ed a  document  giving  an  account  of  the  progress  of 
the  Expedition,  and  also  of  the  position  of  the  Inves- 
tigator. This  document  was  discovered  by  Captain 
Kellett's  officers,  only  a  few  days  before  Captain 
McClure  had  made  arrangements  for  deserting  his 
ship.  Lieutenant  Pirn  was  immediately  directed  to 
open  a  communication  with  the  party,  which  he  suc- 
ceeded in  doing ;  and  on  the  7th  of  April,  Captain 
McClure  crossed  the  ice,  and  had  an  interview  with 
Captain  Kellett.  The  latter  had  sent  a  surgeon  to 
the  Investigator,  with  instructiens  to  have  the  crew 
desert  the  vessel,  unless  there  should  be  twenty  of 
them  in  good  health  and  willing  to  remain  for  an- 
other season.  It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  although  the 
existence  of  a  Northwest  Passage  has  been  estab- 
lished, it  has  not  yet  been  made.  No  trace  of  Sir 
John  Franklin  has  been  discovered  by  any  of  these 
expeditions. Speeches  of  considerable  public  in- 
terest have  been  made  by  several  public  men  in  En- 
gland during  the  month.  At  the  inauguration  of  a 
statue  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  at  Man- 
chester, on  the  12th  of  October,  Mr.  Gladstone,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  made  a  brief  address, 
mainly  in  praise  of  the  eminent  abilities  and  public 
virtue  of  the  deceased  statesman.  A  still  more  im- 
portant speech  was  made  by  the  Chancellor  in  reply 
to  three  addresses  presented  to  him  from  Manches- 
ter associations.  He  made  a  somewhat  extended 
exposition  of  the  financial  policy  of  his  administra- 
tion, and  spoke  more  explicitly  than  any  Cabinet 
minister  had  previously  done,  of  the  policy  of  the 
Ministry  with  regard  to  the  diff"ercnces  in  the  East. 
It  was  not  at  all  snrpri.sing,  he  said,  that  the  blood 
of  Englishmen  should  l)e  roused  by  such  flaj^runt  ag- 
gression as  that  of  Russia  upon  Turkey — nor  that 
there  should  have  been  some  degree  of  impatience 


at  the  long  continuance  of  negotiatioiis  without  any 
clear  result.  But  the  truest  measure  of  the  great- 
ness of  a  government,  he  said,  was  to  be  sought  in 
its  power  of  self-command  and  self-restraint.  He 
felt  sure  that  the  general  sentiment  of  the  people 
would  approve  the  solicitude  of  the  Ministry  to 
avoid  so  dreadful  a  calamity  as  a  general  war  in 
Europe.  He  hoped  they  also  had  confidence  in  the 
determination  of  the  government  not  to  sacrifice  the 
honor  of  the  country.  It  had  already  been  more  than 
once  announced  in  Parliament  that  the  Ministry 
would  maintain  the  integrity  and  independence  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  :  but  it  ought  to  be  remarked 
that  these  terms  were  not  used  in  the  same  sense 
which  they  would  convey  if  employed  in  regard  to 
England.  The  English  government  did  not  intend 
to  settle  this  important  matter  upon  the  questions 
that  might  arise  out  of  the  peculiar  internal  organiza- 
tion of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  for  that  presented  the 
solecism  of  the  Mohammedan  faith  exercising  what 
might  be  called  a  despotism  over  twelve  millions  of 
Christians.  Into  questions  growing  out  of  that  sin- 
gular state  of  things,  the  English  government  did 
not  mean  to  enter :  but  there  was  a  necessity  for 
regulating  the  distribution  of  power  in  Europe, 
where  there  was  a  certain  absorption  of  power  by 
one  of  the  great  potentates,  which  would  follow  the 
fall  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  which  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  peace  of  the  world :  it  was  the  duty  of 
England,  at  whatever  cost,  to  set  herself  against 
such  a  result.  That  principle  had  been  recognized 
in  all  the  discussions  of  the  Eastern  question ;  and 
having  taken  the  position  that  there  must  be  no  such 
absorption  of  power  by  any  one  potentate,  it  was 
still  to  be  hoped  that  there  might  be  a  maintenance 
of  peace.  There  was  much  reason  to  hope  for  such 
a  result,  from  the  progress  made  of  late  years  in 
Europe  toward  the  substitution  of  arbitration  for 
war. A  conference  of  the  friends  of  peace  com- 
menced its  sessions  at  Edinburgh  on  the  12th :  its 
principal  feature  was  a  speech  by  Mr.  Cobden,  in 
which  he  first  exulted  over  the  falsification  of  the 
predictions  in  which  too  many  had  indulged,  but 
which  he  had  constantly  ridiculed,  that  the  Emperor 
of  France  was  about  to  invade'  England ;  and  then 
proceeded  to  a  discussion  of  the  Eastern  question. 
He  said  nothing  was  more  amazing  than  the  general 
ignorance  in  England  of  the  real  object  for  which 
they  were  asked  to  go  to  war  with  Russia :  it  was 
simply  for  the  maintenance  of  Mohammedanism  in 
Europe.  All  the  wealth,  all  the  progress,  and  all 
the  intelligence  of  Turkey  belonged  to  the  Christian 
portion  of  her  population,  some  twelve  millions  in 
mmiber,  who  were  still  held  in  a  position  of  absolute 
slavery  by  the  Mohammedan  minority.  The  Empe- 
ror of  Russia  declares  his  intention  to  protect  these 
Christians  :  upon  which  England  and  France  step  in 
to  resist  this,  under  the  pretense  that  the  Emperor 
has  selfish  and  aggressive  views  of  his  own  in  the 
matter.  This,  Mr.  Cobden  said,  was  undoubtedly 
true  :  but  it  should  not  lead  to  the  sacrifice  of  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  Christian  population  of 
Turkey.  He  thought  there  had  been  a  great  mistake 
in  this  matter,  and  that  if  England  intended  to  inter- 
fere at  all,  she  should  have  joined  Russia,  in  insist- 
ing on  the  fullest  religious  liberty  and  jjcrfect  social 
e(iuality  for  the  great  majority  of  the  Christians  in 
Turkey — as  he  believed  she  would  do  yet.  He  was 
opposed  to  any  interference  whatever ;  but,  if  there 
was  to  be  any,  it  should  be  on  this  side.  He  thought 
that  Turkey  was  in  a  declining  condition,  and  that 
Entrland  was  not  bound  by  treaty,  or  other  obliga- 
tions to  fight  on  her  behalf. 
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TURKEY  AND  RUSSIA. 
We  have  at  last  official  intelligence  as  to  the  state 
of  the  difficulty  between  Russia  and  Turkey.     The 
Sultan  has  demanded  the  evacuation  of  the  Danubian 
provinces  by  the  Russian  troops  within  a  given  time, 
and  says  explicitly  that  if  a  negative  answer  is  re- 
turned he  shall  commence  hostilities.     A  negative 
answer  has  been  returned,  so  that  the  two  countries 
are  at  war.    The  Turkish  government,  in  a  calm  and 
dignified  state  paper,  recapitulated  the   points  in 
controversy,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  from 
the  veiy  beginning  the  Sultan's  conduct  has  been 
moderate  and   conciliatoiy,  and  has   furnished  no 
motive  or  ground  for  quarrel.     The  question  of  the 
Holy  Places  had  been  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  parties,  and  Russia  was  only  seeking  a  pretext 
for  aggression  in  insisting,  as  she  did,  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  privileges  granted  to  the  Greek  Church 
by  the  Ottoman  government,  in  regard  to  which  that 
government  could  not  admit  the  interference  of  any 
other.     The  occupation  of  the  Danubian  provinces 
could  not  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  an  act  of 
force,  a  violation  of  treaties,  and  a  casus  belli.     The 
modifications  of  the  Vienna  note  asked  by  the  Sultan 
were  merely  intended  to  replace,  by  specific  ex- 
pressions, certain  vague  phrases,  of  which  Russia 
might  take  advantage  to  the  injury  of  Turkey  ;  and 
the  very  fact  that  Russia  refused  her  assent  to  these 
modifications,  shows  conclusively  that  she  intends 
to  make  use  of  those  expressions  for  the  furtherance 
of  her  own  objects,  and  affords  an  additional  reason 
why  the  Sultan  should  adhere  to  them.     The  occu- 
pation of  the  provinces  by  Russia  during  the  nego- 
tiations gave  an  entirely  new  aspect  to  the  case,  and 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  Sultan  to  accede  to 
propositions  which  he  had   rejected  while  Prince 
Menschikoff  was  at  Constantinople.     Since,  then, 
the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  has  not  been  content 
with  the  assurances  and  pledges  that  were  offered, 
since  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  other  European 
powers  have  been  fruitless,  and  since  the  Sublime 
Porte  can  not  tolerate  any  longer  the  existing  state 
of  things,  or  the  continued  occupation  of  an  integral 
portion  of  its  empire,  the  Ottoman  Cabinet,  with  the 
intention  of  defending  the  sacred  rights  of  the  sov- 
ereignty and  independence  of  its  government,  would 
employ  just  reprisals  against  a  violation  of  treaties 
which  it  regarded  as  a  case  of  war. — The  Turkish 
general  in  the  provinces,  Omer  Pasha,  on  the  10th  of 
October  sent  a  note  to  the  Russian  general,  Gort- 
schakoff,  in  obedience  to  instructions,  stating  that 
after  the  injustice  and  aggression  of  Russia,  nothing 
remained  for  Turkey  but  war.     But  as  the  invasion 
of  the  Principalities  had  been  the  cause  of  war,  he 
was  instructed  by  the  Turkish  government,  as  the 
last  expression  of  its  pacific  sentiments,  to  propose 
their  evacuation,  and  to  grant  fifteen  days  for  his  de- 
cision.    If  within  that  interval  a  negative  answer 
should  be  returned,  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
would  be  the  natural  consequence.     In  reply.  Gen- 
eral Gortschakoff  said  that  his  master  was  not  at  war 
with  Turkey,   but  he  had  orders  not  to  leave  the 
Principalities  until  the  Porte  should  have  given  to 
the  Czar  the  moral  satisfaction  he  demanded.  When 
that  point  should  have  been  obtained,  he  promises  to 
evacuate  the  provinces  immediately.    If  attacked  by 
the  Turkish  army,  he  says  he  shall  defend  himself 
(Jp  to  the  last  advices  no  attack  had  been  made,  nor 
was  it  l)elieved  that  there  would  be  one  until  the 
25th.  Great  enthusiasm  continued  to  prevail  through- 
out Turkey,  and  very  large  contributions  of  money 
were  made  for  the  support  of  the  army.     Volunteers 
flocked  in  from  all  quarters,  and  the  whole  Turkish 


force  was  said  to  amount  to  300,000  men.    The  Rus^ 
sians,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  increasing  their 
forces  on  the  Danube,  and  building  extensive  fortifi- 
cations on  its  banks,  the  expense  of  which  they  com- 
pel the  Hospodars,    or  Turkish    civic  officers,   to 
defray.     On  the  10th  of  October  the  Sultan  requested 
the  British  embassador  to  send  for  the  allied  fleets, 
which  was  done,  though  they  are  not  expected  to 
enter  the   Black   Sea  except  to  repel  any  hostile 
movement  of  the  Russians.    The  Sultan  has  granted 
permission  to  an  English  company  to  construct  a 
ship  canal  which  will  avoid  the  obstructions  to  nav- 
igation at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube. 
JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 
Interesting  intelligence  has  been  received  concern- 
ing the  progress  ofthe  American  Expedition  to  Japan, 
Commodore  Perry  arrived  in  the  harbor,  about  twenty- 
five  miles  from  Jeddo,  and  cast  anchor,  on  the  8th 
of  July.     Hundreds  of  boats  immediately  gathered 
around  his  vessels,  to  watch  them,  according  to  cus- 
tom.    A  Japanese  officer  was  admitted  on  board  to 
an  interview  with  one  of  the  subordinate  officers  of 
the  squadron,  who  told  him  that  no  Japanese  boats 
would  be  allowed  to  come  within  a  certain  distance 
of  the  vessels  ;  and  demanded  that  an  officer  of  high 
rank  should  be  sent  on  board  to  receive  the  Presi- 
dent's  letter  to  the   Emperor.     Urgent  objections 
were  made  to  all  these  demands,  but  the  American 
officer  cut  them  short  peremptorily,  by  saying  that 
if  the  boats  were  not  withdrawn  they  would  be  fired 
upon,  and  that  if  proper  officers  were  not  sent  to  re- 
ceive the  letters,  the  vessels  would  go  to  the  capital, 
and  the  American  Commodore  would  deliver  them 
in  person.    The  Japanese  made  many  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  contents  ofthe  letters,  the  number  of  men 
on  board  the  ships,  &c.,  all  which  questions  were 
repelled  as  impertinent.     The  next  day  all  the  boats 
were  withdrawn.    Active  preparations,  and  musters 
of  troops  were  observed  on  shore,  and  every  thing 
indicated  unusual  trepidation.    After  a  delay  of  about 
a  week,  permission  from  the  Emperor  to  receive  the 
letters  was  announced.     On  the  14th  the  steamers 
proceeded  to  Jeddo,  and  by  appointment  the  Com- 
modore and   Staff,  escorted  by  about  five  hundred 
men  armed  to  the  teeth  went  on  shore,  and  had  an 
interview  with  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Emperor  to   receive   him.     Not   less  than  twenty 
thousand  Japanese  troops  were  drawn  up  in  line, 
and  an  immense  concourse  of  people  was  in  attend- 
ance.    The  interview  was  in  all  respects  friendly, 
and  encouragement  was  held  out  that  the  requests 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to 
trade  would  be  granted.     An  answer,  however,  was 
deferred  until  spring,  when  the  squadron  is  to  return 
to  receive  it.    Letters  from  officers  represent  the  peo- 
ple whom  they  saw  as  apparently  intelligent,  amiable, 
and  brave.     Very  extensive  preparations   had  evi- 
dently been  made  to  repel  any  assault  that  the  squad- 
ron might  make.     Small  boats  were  sent  out  from  the 
American  vessels,  under  whose  guns  they  found  pro- 
tection, to  take  soundings  of  the  harbor,  which  was 
thoroughly  and  accurately  sui-veyed.     The  Expedi- 
tion  has  thus  made  a  very  promising  beginning. 

Our  latest  advices  represent  the  Chinese  rebellion 
as  still  making  steady  progress.  The  rebel  army 
continued  in  possession  of  Nanking  and  Chin. 
Kiang-Foo,  while  a  strong  body  of  its  forces,  was 
rapidly  making  its  way  northward  to  the  capital. 
The  imperial  proclamations  bear  witness  to  the  con- 
stant advance  of  the  rebels,  to  the  emptiness  of  the 
imperial  treasury,  and  to  the  apathy  of  the  people. 
It  seemed  quite  probable  that  Pckin  would  fall  with' 
out  serious  resistance. 
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POLITICAL  CORRUPTION— why  has  it  be- 
come a  jest  and  a  byword  among  us — a  settled 
phrase,  denoting  a  fixed  fact  in  our  history — a  fact 
now  conceded  by  all  parties,  and  which  no  intelli- 
gent man  ever  thinks  of  denying  ?  We  hear  it  from 
all  sides.  There  is  political  corruption,  and  that  too 
on  the  broadest  scale — corruption  in  all  parties — 
corruption  in  leading  partisans — corruption  in  po- 
litical measures — corruption  in  political  services — 
corruption  in  the  dispensation  of  offices — corruption 
in  the  management  of  the  press — corruption  among 
almost  the  entire  class  of  those  who  may  be  called 
politicians  by  profession — a  growing  corruption,  or, 
what  is  equally  bad,  a  growing  indifference  to  cor- 
ruption among  the  masses  of  the  people. 

It  is  no  longer  the  charge  merely  of  one  party 
against  another;  and  we  therefore  adopt  it  as  the 
theme  of  our  editorial  lucubrations  without  any  fear 
of  being  accused  of  partisan  tendencies  or  partial- 
ities. To  speak  now  of  political  corruption,  or  to 
denounce  political  corruption,  is  no  evidence  that  a 
man  is  a  Whig  or  a  Democrat,  a  Hunker  or  a  Barn- 
burner, a  Conservative  or  a  Radical.  More  or  less  an 
evil  in  all  governments,  it  has  grown  to  such  a  pitch 
among  us  as  to  arrest  the  attention  even  of  the  most 
superficial  thinkers,  and  the  most  careless  observers. 
The  pure  men  of  all  parties— and  there  are  such  in 
all  parties— confess  and  deplore  it.  The  dishonest  of 
all  parties  are  beginning  to  avow  and  defend,  as  well 
as  practice  it.  There  was  once  a  redeeming  hypoc- 
risy in  this  matter.  The  evil  may  have  existed,  to 
some  degree,  in  our  purest  administrations ;  but  it 
was  not  avowed ;  it  was  not  gloried  in.  It  is  only 
of  late  that  the  leading  dogma  we  condemn  has  been 
maintained  to  be  an  inseparable,  and,  therefore,  a 
defensible  attendant  of  all  political— that  is,  as  some 
would  define  it— all  party  action. 

But  what  do  we  mean  by  this  sweeping  term,  po- 
litical corruption  ?  What  is  its  essential  idea  ?  Is  it 
capable  of  a  true  definition,  presenting  at  once  its 
inherent  nature,  its  inseparable  moral  turpitude? 
To  pervert,  in  any  sense,  and  in  any  way,  the  meas- 
ures, the  appointments,  the  powers  of  government, 
whether  legislative,  judicial,  or  executive,  from  com- 
mon to  private  ends,  from  catholic  or  universal  to 
individual  or  partisan  aims — whether  on  a  larger  or 
smaller  scale — whether  secretly  or  openly — whether 
with  a  redeeming  hypocrisy  or  with  an  unblushing 
avowal  of  rascality — that  is  political  corruption.  The 
logical  instinct  of  mankind  has  rightly  named  it.  It 
is  a  corruptio,  a  breaking  up,  a  decomposition,  a  dis- 
ease in  the  body  politic,  destructive  to  its  healthful 
organization,  and  unfitting  it  for  the  performance  of 
its  true  organic  functions.  It  is  an  unnatural  viola- 
tion of  the  purpose  for  which  government  is  created. 
It  is  worse  than  private  dishonesty,  insomuch  as  it  is 
a  breach  of  the  highest  earthly  trusts.  It  is  worse 
than  private  gambling  ;  for  it  puts  at  stake,  not  the 
gambler's  own  property,  but  what  has  been  com- 
mitted to  him  as  a  sacred  deposit  in  the  names  of 
millions  now  living,  and  many  more  millions  yet  un- 
born. It  adds  the  meanness  of  theft  to  the  lawless- 
ness of  robbery.  It  is  lying  ;  it  is  perfidy ;  it  is  the 
foulest,  the  rankest,  the  most  Heaven-daring  perjury. 
Its  baseness  and  its  wickedness  are  exactly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  supposed  honor  of  the  stewardship, 
and  the  high  religious  nature  of  the  trust.  It  is  a 
violation  of  the  solemn  oath  tviken  and  imposed  for 
this  very  purpose — to  guard  against  the  intrusion  of 
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the  private  feeling,  <|r  the  private  partisan  interest, 
in  the  management  of  a  commission  so  sacredly  in- 
tended for  the  common  good. 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world,  almost  every  thin^r 
was  religious.  The  oath  was  commonly  used,  eve," 
in  private  transactions,  as  an  end  of  all  strife.  Thi 
appeal  to  Heaven,  and  the  confirmation  of  it  by  sac- 
rifice, entered  into  the  daily  compacts  between  man 
and  man.  Most  of  the  federative  terms,  even  m 
modern  languages,  retain  still  the  etymological  traces 
of  such  religious  origin.  In  later,  and  as  we  would 
call  them,  more  enlightened  times,  the  oath  has  been 
confined  mainly  to  judicial  proceedings,  and  the  im- 
parting of  something  of  a  religious  character  to  po- 
litical trusts.  The  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Governors  of  the  respective  States,  and  all  of- 
ficers under  them,  whether  appointers  or  appointees, 
lay  their  hands  upon  the  holy  volume  wherein  God 
reveals  his  abhorrence  of  perjury,  or  lift  them  up  to 
Heaven,  and  swear  by  the  Ever  Living  One,  that 
they  will  rightly,  and  faithfully,  and  according  to  its 
fair  meaning,  and  true  spirit,  and  well  known  ends, 
support  a  constitution  of  government,  and  laws  made 
in  pursuance  thereof,  whose  every  principle  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  such  a  prostitution  of  public 
trusts  to  private  or  partisan  aims.  That  such  is  its 
genuine  spirit,  and  fair  intent,  we  know  from  the 
essential  nature  and  idea  of  all  government ;  we 
know  it  from  what  is  patent  in  the  documents  them- 
selves ;  we  know  it  from  the  express  declarations 
and  acts  of  those  who  representatively  framed  them. 

Had  the  makers  of  our  General  and  State  Consti- 
tutions been  asked  the  question,  whether  they  ever 
intended  that  any  such  principle  should  have  place 
in  the  selection  and  appointment  of  public  officers 
as  is  now  openly  avowed,  can  there  be  a  doubt  as  to- 
their  prompt  and  indignant  answer?  With  one 
voice  would  they  have  repelled  the  insulting  thought. 
We  all  know  this  ;  every  one  instinctively  feels  it; 
the  very  men  who  practice  this  corruption,  and  at- 
tempt to  support  it  on  the  indefensible  grounds  of 
party  usages,  would  never  think  of  calling  to  its  aid 
the  original  intent  of  the  Constitution,  or  of  those 
who  framed  it,  or  of  the  generation  whom  they  repre- 
sented. What  is  it,  then,  but  perjury,  and  perjury' 
of  a  blacker  dye  than  any  which  ordinarily  consigns 
poor  wretches  to  our  state  prisons,  inasmuch  as  it 
affects  trusts  so  immensely  higher  both  in  rank  and 
value  ?  The  neglect  or  contempt  of  the  oath  is  truly 
regarded  by  the  great  Roman  historian  as  the  surest 
sign  of  national  degeneracy.  "  There  had  not  yet 
come  in,"  says  Livy,  speaking  of  the  purer  days  of 
the  Republic,  "  that  disregard  of  the  oath  which  now 
marks  the  age,  nor  had  men  yet  learned  to  force  laws 
and  institutions  into  an  accommodation  to  their  own 
selfish  ends,  instead  of  adapting  their  own  manners 
and  conduct  to  the  higher  aims  of  government." 
Such  a  contempt  of  religion,  as  well  as  of  conscience, 
is  involved  in  this  abominable  doctrine  of  "  the 
spoils." 

An  abuse  as  impious,  although  of  a  different  na- 
ture, is  implied  in  the  fanatical  course  of  some,  on 
the  othiir  hand,  who  would  be  ranked  among  the 
ultra-conscientious,  and  regard  themselves  as  the 
very  antipodes  of  the  trafficking  politician.  Extremes 
here,  as  in  other  ceises,  seem  to  meet  together.  There 
are  men  who  seek  and  obtain  admission  to  Congress, 
and  when  admitted  are  prepared  to  take,  without 
scruple,  an  oath  to  support  the  Coastitution — an  oath 
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of  course  reaching  to  evciy  clause  of  the  Constitution 
as  much  as  though  each  had  been  verbatim  repeated 
— and  yet,  with  the  deliberate  intent  of  trampling 
under  foot  one  of  its  most  express  provisions.  They 
are  too  conscientious  to  perform  what  their  very 
strange  consciences  will  allow  them  most  consciously 
to  swear  they  will  perform.  This  is  deliberate,  con- 
scious, or  conscientious  perjury.  Others,  in  vast 
numbers,  take  the  oath  as  a  farce  or  a  form,  without 
::  thought  of  its  real  import,  or  the  least  intention  of 
making  its  true  spirit  the  religious  guide  of  their  po- 
litical action.  This  is  reckless,  profane,  contempt- 
uous perjury — such  perjury  as  quadrennially  and  an- 
nually ascends  to  heaven  from  eveiy  quarter  of  our 
land.  Could  the  spiritual  and  invisible  take  visible 
form  before  us,  w'e  might  see  its  black  columns  going 
steadily  up  and  calling  down  the  insulted  vengeance 
of  the  Eternal  Justice  on  those  who  could  so  trifle 
with  the  most  sacred  ideas  of  religion,  as  well  as  the 
most  vital  interests  of  humanity. 

We  have  characterized  the  abominable  practice 
as  a  breach  of  trust,  and  it  may  be  well  to  insist  a 
little  farther  on  this  most  odious  feature  of  its  de- 
formity. A  breach  of  trust  has  ever  been  supposed 
to  involve  a  higher  crime  than  ordinary  theft,  or  or- 
dinary dishonesty,  where  no  great  confidence  is  re- 
posed, and  can  not,  therefore,  be  said  to  be  violated. 
Private  gambling  is  universally  condemned  as  vile 
and  abominable.  But  the  private  gambler,  as  we 
have  said,  gambles  with  his  own  property.  The 
political  gambler  employs  for  this  purpose  the  peo- 
ple's offices.  The  stakes  are  not  his  own,  but  de- 
posits of  the  highest  value  committed  to  his  care 
and  keeping.  Offices  created  especially  for  their 
most  careful  conservation,  he  regards  in  no  higher 
light  than  as  the  rewards  of  private  partisan  serv- 
ices, and  the  punishment  of  partisan  opponents. 
V/hat  can  be  more  utterly  base  than  this  ?  Trusts 
so  sacred  might  well  beget,  in  any  sober  mind,  a 
feeling  of  religious  awe,  even  without  the  religious 
solemnities  of  the  oath  ;  and  yet,  in  relation  to  them, 
his  philosophy,  his  morality,  and  his  religion  may 
all  be  expressed  in  the  pithy  yet  abominable  maxim : 
"  To  the  victor  belong  the  spoils  of  the  enemy." 

So,  too,  we  all  condemn  the  practice  of  private 
bribery  at  our  elections.  The  most  corrupt  politician 
will  seek  to  gain  credit  by  supporting  the  severest 
laws  for  its  suppression.  The  very  men  who  are  guilty 
of  the  practice  will  join  in  its  reprobation.  But  what 
is  its  petty  moral  enormity  when  compared  with  the 
wholesale  bribery  involved  in  the  higher  and  more 
mischievous  political  corruption  ?  Here,  too,  it  may 
be  said,  the  private  briber  bribes  with  his  own  money; 
whereas  the  politician  who  pays  for  partisan  serv- 
ices, either  prospectively  or  retrospectively  (for 
either  way  it  certainly  makes  no  difference  in  the 
guilt)  does  so  with  what  does  not  belong  to  him. 
He  is  not  only  guilty  of  bribery  more  mischievous 
and  more  corrupting,  but  adds  to  this  the  deeper 
and  more  damning  guilt  of  a  base  breach  of  trust. 
He  bribes  men  on  the  most  extensive  scale.  He 
purchases  votes  ;  he  bargains  for  political  services  ; 
lie  hires  political  bullies,  or  pays  with  offices  those 
who  hire  them  ;  he  has  contracts  with  political  edit- 
ors ;  he  keeps  in  pay  political  organs  ;  and  to  meet 
uU  these  engagements,  or  these  "fair  business  trans- 
actions," draws  upon  deposits  of  which  he  Ikis  been 
appointed  the  guardian  for  far  different  and  higher 
purposes,  or  of  which  he  seeks  to  become  the  keep- 
er through  a  prospective  credit  grounded  on  the  ex- 
pected future  practice  of  the  same  unholy  perfidy. 

We  see  no  fallacy  in  these  statements,  or  these 
comparisons.     It  is  true  that  they  may  not  at  first 


view  thus  strike  the  mind.  All  public  crimes  have 
a  tendency  to  draw  upon  themselves  a  conventional 
disguise.  Their  commonness  creates  for  them  a  law, 
or  rule,  which  seems  to  separate  them  from  acts  of 
a  similar  nature  on  a  lower  scale,  but  really  of  less 
moral  turpitude.  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore, 
to  place  them  in  new  and  varied  lights,  that  their 
concealed  deformity  may  be  made  to  appear.  We 
are  familiar  with  these  things.  The  conscience  of 
the  nation  has  become  seared  and  stupefied.  All 
parties  have  been  guilty.  Late  events,  however, 
have  aroused  the  good  men  of  every  political  sec- 
tion— and  there  are  such,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
in  them  all — to  a  serious  consideration  of  the  mis- 
chief that  is  threatening  the  very  life  of  our  institu- 
tions. This,  therefore,  is  a  favorable  time  for  the 
examination  of  the  moral  monstrosity,  and  for  pre- 
senting it,  with  some  prospect  of  public  benefit,  in 
the  pages  of  a  widely-read  and  popular  review.  It 
can  be  done  without  exciting  any  just  suspicion 
that  the  writer  leans  to  any  one  party  more  than  to 
another. 

The  enormity  of  the  evil  may,  in  this  way,  be  ex- 
pected to  suggest,  if  not  actually  to  work  out,  the 
means  for  its  own  cure.  The  honorable  and  true 
men  of  all  parties  have  a  personal  interest  in  such 
a  reform,  because  the  irresistible  tendency  of  the 
present  practice  is  to  exclude  all  of  this  character 
from  public  trusts.  Such  tendency  has  already  made 
itself  quite  manifest  in  our  experience,  and  might 
have  been  foreseen  and  predicted  a  priori.  We  will 
not  say  that  the  doctrine  openly  avowed  must  bring 
into  power  the  worst  party  ;  for  that  would  be  a  par- 
tial reflection  on  the  one  now  in  the  supremacy, 
which  we  have  no  design  to  make.  But  if  it  does 
not  bring  into  power  the  worst  party,  it  has  a  most 
certain  tendency  to  make  it  such,  unless  a  salutary 
defeat  comes  now  and  then  for  its  purgation.  This, 
however,  may  be  affirmed  with  all  confidence — if  it 
does  not  give  success  to  the  worst  party,  it  must 
certainly  tend  to  the  advantage  of  the  worst  faction 
of  any  predominant  party  ;  and  not  only  that,  but 
must  also  bring  up  to  the  political  surface  the  worst 
men  of  that  worst  faction — thus  ever  producing  a 
worse  political  pestilence,  a  more  wide-spread  and 
malignant  moral  malaria. 

Nothing  can  arrest  this  tendency  but  the  hearty 
repudiation,  in  all  honorable  and  virtuous  quarters, 
both  of  the  practice  and  the  idea.  There  need  be, 
in  saying  this,  no  false  modesty,  or  fear  of  offense. 
We  well  know  the  character  of  the  men  who  may 
be  called  politicians  by  trade — who  work  the  ma- 
chinery of  all  parties.  There  is  no  need  of  describe 
ing  them.  These  are  the  men  to  whom,  if  the  doc- 
trine be  true  at  all,  the  offices  of  the  country  belong, 
and  of  right  belong.  They  are  the  men  who  have 
worked  for  them,  and  they  must  be  paid.  Can  there 
be  a  doubt  about  the  inevitable  effect  of  this  ?  It  is 
a  road  which  is  all  the  way  and  ever  more  down 
hill.  Every  year  must  witness  a  lower,  and  still 
lower  degradation.  Every  successive  election  must 
bring  up  a  lower,  and  still  lower  class  of  politici<ins ; 
it  must  disclose  a  still  deeper  sinking  into  reckless 
political  depravity,  until,  through  disgust  at  the  in- 
tolerable nuisance,  the  odious  principle  works  at 
length  its  own  abandonment.  Have  we  arrived  at 
the  nethermost  pitch  ?  or  is  there  still  below 
"  This  lowest  deep— a  deep  yet  lower  still  ?" 

There  is  consolation  and  hope  in  the  thought  that 
we  may  be  near  the  returning  point.  We  might  even 
wish  for  a  season  the  full  carrying  out  of  the  spoils' 
doctrine,  could  we  only  hope  that  it  would  lie  fol- 
lowed by  some  such  awakening  of  the  national  con- 
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science  and  the  true  national  honor.  If  not  thus 
checked,  however,  it  must  at  every  election  draw 
forth  from  the  mass  of  the  people  a  greater  amount 
of  rotten  material,  only  to  cany  back  a  still  more 
corrupting  and  wide-spread  pestilence. 

Such  must  be  the  effect  upon  that  well  known  and 
increasing  class  whom  we  have  styled  politicians  by 
trade.     It  must  tend  every  year  to  swell  their  num- 
bers, and  utterly  vitiate  their  moral  sense  and  moral 
characters.    But  beside  all  this,  there  is  another  con- 
sequence, less  obvious,  yet,  perhaps,  still  more  to 
be  dreaded,  because  affecting  more  universally  the 
masses  of  the  nation,  or  the  body  politic  in  its  cor- 
porate or  organic  action.    It  introduces  here,  in  time, 
the  same  disease  which  has  been  so  deadly  in  its 
operation  on  individual  members.      It  affects   not 
simply  the  outward  national  manners,  or  those  who 
politically  represent  them,  but  the  national  heart. 
If  our  readers  will  allow  us  to  go  a  little  into  causes 
and  effects,  the  mode  and  working  of  this  may  be 
thus  described  :    God  has  implanted  in  man  an  in- 
nate spiritual  reverence  for  government,  human  as 
well  as  divine.     It  is  not  a  blind  instinct ;  it  is  not 
an  unreasoning  superstition,  or  ignorant  prejudice, 
but  one  of  the  highest  characteristics  of  our  ration- 
ality.    It  is  one  of  the  things  by  which  man  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  brute  creation,  and  in  which  he 
is  only  feebly  approached  by  a  few  of  those  higher 
animals  who  would  seem  to  have  some  faint  shadow 
of  his   reason.      It  is   this  political  attribute,  too, 
through  which  he  claims  affinity  with  the  '*  Powers, 
Dominions,    and    Principalities    in    the    Heavenly 
Places  ;" — in  a  word,  the  eternally -organized  gov- 
ernment, or  governments  of  the  great  world  above 
him.     Thus  man  was   made   for  government — and 
government  he  must  have,  not  merely  as  a  "  neces- 
sary evil"  in  a  fallen  state,  but  in  satisfaction  of  the 
most  essential  and  interior  want  of  his  rational  hu- 
man nature.     It  is  this  which  has  made  him  "obey 
kings  and  all  in  authority,"  even  when  conscious  of  a 
physical  power  which  might,  at  any  time,  have  hurled 
them  fr^-n  their  thrones.  It  is  this  which  has  made  us 
ever,  in  the  long  run,  prefer  despotism  to  individual- 
ism.    It  has  been  the  shield  of  authority,  and  the 
great  defense  against  anarchy,  in  the  early  infant 
days  of  our  humanity,  before  facilities  of  intercourse 
and  a  more  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  had  ren- 
dered practicable  those  constitutional  forms  of  pop- 
ular government  which    are   the  boast  of  modern 
times. 

In  other  words,  political  authority  has  ever  been 
regarded  as  something,  which,  in  some  way,  partook 
of  a  divine  sanction,  or,  at  least,  a  superhuman  idea, 
distinctly  above  any  thing  which  might  be  traced  to 
its  highest  origin  in  human  wills.  Law,  human  law, 
has  ever  been  thought  of,  as  connected,  to  say  the 
least,  with  that  unseen  moral  power  that  sways  the 
universe,  and  as  deriving  its  highest  claim  to  obedi- 
ence from  such  connection.  We  might  modify  its 
outward  forms  ;  we  might  choose  its  administrators  ; 
we  might  regulate  the  amount  and  mode  of  its  penal- 
tics  ;  but  the  admission  of  any  or  all  of  these  out- 
ward popular  elements  did  not  affect  the  idea  which 
was  independent  of  all /orms,  and  equally  sacred  in 
the  nriost  republican  as  in  the  most  monarchical  in- 
stitutions. The  magistrate,  whether  designated  by 
a  physical  law  of  descent,  or  selected  by  lot,  or  ob- 
taining his  authority  from  custom  or  patriarchal  rev- 
erence, or  chosen  directly  by  popular  suffrage,  was 
still,  while  administering  law,  the  minister  of  God, 
the  agent  of  a  higher  than  Imman  authority,  and  thus 
Itearing  the  sword  of  a  true  moral  retribution  as  "  a 
t  error  to  evil-doers,  and  a  praise  to  them  who  do  well." 


The  same  thought  sheds  its  "religious  light"  over 
the  seat  of  the  legislator,  and  should  fill  with  a  relig- 
ious dread  every  man  who  hopes  for  or  aspires  to  the 
office.  It  is  this  which  gives  to  law  its  moral  power. 
It  might  be  shown,  too,  that  some  such  conservative 
idea,  and  conservative  feeling,  is  essential  to  the 
very  existence  of  human  government ;  and  that  with- 
out it  no  forms,  no  constitutions,  no  charters  written 
or  unwritten,  no  orders  and  estates,  no  checks  and 
balances,  no  aristocratic  guards,  or  democratic  flexi- 
bilities could  long  maintain  its  authority,  or  protect 
it  from  a  rapid  or  gradual  dissolution.  It  matters 
not  by  what  process  this  idea  is  marred,  and,  finally, 
effaced  from  the  minds  of  men — whether  through  the 
working  of  despotism  or  anarchy,  whether  through 
the  brutalizing  force  of  the  tyrant  or  the  corrupting 
arts  of  the  demagogue.  It  is  the  salt,  whose  savor 
wholly  gone,  political  organizations  of  any  kind  can 
no  longer  be  preserved.  Thenceforth  they  are  good 
for  nothing.  It  is  their  fitness  as  well  as  their  his- 
torical doom  "to  be  cast  out  and  trodden  under  foot 
of  men." 

Now  it  is  one  of  the  most  baleful  effects  of  the 
practice  Ave  condemn,  that  it  tends  so  directly  to 
weaken,  and  at  last  destroy  this  conservative  idea 
so  essential  to  the  true  and  healthful  life  of  all  gov- 
ernment. "We  can  not  long  obey  what  we  do  not 
reverence  ;  we  can  not  long  reverence  what  we  see 
so  constantly  prostituted  to  the  lowest  individual  or 
selfish,  or  partisan  ends.  Government  truly  regard- 
ed is  a  religious  thing,  and  is  to  be  obeyed,  if  obeyed 
at  all,  with  a  religious  conscientiousness.  The  right- 
thinking  man  will  aim  thus  to  support  it  with  all  its 
imperfections.  He  will  strive  thus  to  think  of  it 
amid  all  the  corruptions  which  the  earthly  depravity 
may  connect  with  the  divine  idea.  He  will  still 
recognize  this  divine  idea  as  long  as  he  can  see  any 
gleams  of  its  light,  however  faintly  shining,  beneath 
the  mass  of  human  rubbish,  which  any  or  eveiy  kind 
of  misgovernment  may  have  heaped  upon  it.  But  it 
must  be  confessed  that  there  are  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  very  hard  to  do  this.  There  are  circum- 
stances in  which  the  reverence  of  the  most  stanch 
conservatism  gives  way.  It  is  hard,  very  hard,  to 
connect  any  divine  idea,  or  any  reverential  feeling, 
with  a  power  whose  whole  machinery  we  know  to 
be  controlled  by  such  measures,  and  such  motives, 
and  such  principles,  to  say  nothing  of  such  men,  as 
are  predominant  in  our  political  caucusses,  our  ward 
and  county  juntos,  our  Baltimore  and  Buffalo,  our 
Syracuse  and  Utica  Conventions.  Between  such 
proceedings  and  the  divine  idea  of  government  there 
is  a  discord  which  every  right-tuned  soul  must  feel  to 
be  utterly  and  forever  irreconcilable. 

If  it  is  thought  that  such  remarks  are  too  disparaging 
to  our  own  men  and  our  own  institutions,  let  us  justi- 
fy by  a  reference  to  one  single  series  of  transactions 
out  of  many  that  might  be  cited.  This  may  be  done 
the  more  freely  here,  because  they  were  acts  in 
whose  dishonor  and  utter  degradation  all  parties 
were  equally  and  alike  involved.  What,  then,  we 
would  ask,  was  the  important  business  which  occu- 
pied the  sworn  legislators  of  the  great  State  of  New 
York  during  a  very  large  part  of  th(!  last  session  ? 
Two  factions  of  one  great  party  engaged  for  months, 
and  to  the  neglect  of  other  legislation,  in  the  noljle 
employment  of"  heading"  each  other,  in  other  words, 
of  contriving  all  sorts  of  resolutions  having  no  higher 
object  than  to  render  each  other  odious  to  the  ap- 
pointing power  at  Washington,  while  the  other  great 
party,  with  equally  honest  zeal,  was  devoting  itself 
to  the  laudable  scheme  of  making  th(ur  efforts  for 
mutual  demolition  as  effectual  as  possible — aiding 
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now  this  side,  now  that,  with  no  loftier  aim,  and 
with  no  more  regard  to  the  true  public  welfare,  than 
would  be  felt  by  the  spectators  or  parties  to  a  horse- 
race, or  a  game  of  whist,  or  a  fight  between  Tom 
Hyer  and  Yankee  Sullivan.  Such  was  the  specta- 
cle presented  in  the  legislature  of  ono  of  the  most 
enlightened  nations  of  the  globe — all  these  men,  too, 
it  must  be  remembered,  acting  under  the  sanction  of 
an  oath,  and  professedly  doing  whatever  they  may  do 
as  legislators  with  a  sacred  regard  to  its  solemn  re- 
quirements. It  is  hard,  we  say,  to  discover  any 
divine  idea  in  this,  or  even  any  decent  humanity. 
Conservative  as  we  may  be,  it  is  hard,  very  hard,  to 
feel  reverence,  or  even  human  respect  for  political 
action  whose  highest  acknowledged  aim  is  the  attain- 
ment of  power  for  the  reward  of  partisan  services,  or 
the  punishment  of  partisan  opponents.  We  had  bet- 
ter believe  in  no  government  at  all,  than  in  such  an 
awful  profanation  of  the  idea.  Men  of  this  school 
often  say  very  bitter  things  of  fanaticism  and  fanat- 
ics. They  resolve  against  them  ;  they  would  defend 
the  Union  against  them  :  they  denounce  them  as  the 
enemies  of  all  law  and  order,  and  of  all  good  gov- 
ernment. And  yet  the  fanatic  with  all  his  violence, 
his  intolerance,  his  one-sidedness,  is  a  much  more 
respectable  character  than  such  a  politician.  Com- 
pared with  the  ordinary  caucus  spouter  and  getter- 
up  of  caucus  resolutions,  even  the  ultra-abolitionist, 
the  no-government  man,  the  rabid  "  come-outer"  is 
an  honor  to  our  humanity.  He  is,  at  least,  a  man 
in  earnest,  with  an  earnest,  unselfish  purpose,  and, 
therefore,  a  more  high-souled,  and  in  every  way  a 
higher  being,  than  the  most  regular  conformant  to 
party  usages  who  has  no  better  notion  of  the  nature 
and  end  of  government  than  is  usually  exhibited  in 
party  proceedings. 

In  view  of  such  a  perversion,  the  most  absolute 
monarchy — ■we  hesitate  not  to  say  it — is  more  enti- 
tled to  our  rational  homage  ;  there  is  less  degrada- 
tion in  submitting  our  bodies  to  its  iron  physical 
power,  than  in  subjecting  our  souls  to  a.  party-ocracy 
whose  highest  maxim  it  is,  that  "to  the  victors  be- 
long the  spoils  of  the  enemy."  A  sense  of  this  must 
inevitably  lower  all  human  regard  for  institutions 
controlled  by  suck  means,  and  on  such  principles. 
The  judicial  department,  although,  perhaps,  the  last 
to  feel  the  deadly  disease,  must  at  length  catch  the 
infection.  All  law  inevitably  falls  with  the  known 
and  avowed  principles  of  those  who  are  outwardly 
agents  in  its  enactment  and  construction.  And  then, 
of  course,  crime  rises.  All  morals  are  relaxed  when 
the  sacred  idea  is  gone,  and  the  divinity  of  govern- 
ment is  no  longer  acknowledged  in  the  minds,  or  felt 
in  the  hearts  of  men.  Lynch-law  then  becomes  as 
good  as  any  other  law ;  it  is  equally  high,  equally 
holy  ;  it  represents,  in  the  immediate  popular  will,  a 
principle  having  every  sanction  which  the  demagogue 
claims  for  any  political  institutions,  and  the  summary 
convenience  of  its  proceedings  gives  it  an  advantage 
over  the  slower  processes  which  were  grounded  on 
the  older  and  more  reverential  idea. 

In  such  a  case,  too,  the  greater  the  nation,  the 
deeper  and  more  intense,  as  well  as  more  extensive, 
is  the  moral  mischief.  What  shall  be  deemed  a 
crime  when  it  is  thought  no  moral  offense  thus  to 
trifle  with  an  institution  that  God  has  ordained,  and 
to  do  so  grievous  a  wrong  to  tho.se  highest  and  most 
rational  feelings  of  our  nature  which  He  has  implant- 
ed for  its  conservation?  What  .shall  be  deemed  a 
crime,  or  what  shall  we  call  dishonesty,  when  trusts 
of  such  a  magnitude  are  sported  with  as  the  familiar 
subject  of  caucus  ribaldry,  and  there  is  openly  and 
unblushingly  claimed  the  right  thus  to  gamble  with 


the  most  valuable  earthly  interests  of  twenty-five 
millions  of  human  beings  ? — or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  to  regard  the  offices  created  solely  for  their 
benefit,  as  the  legitimate  stakes  of  the  political  and 
partisan  dice-board?  Both  the  principle  and  the 
practice  are  as  much  beyond  defense,  as  they  sur- 
pass the  powers  of  language  to  describe  their  odious 
and  abominable  nature.  No  reasoning  can  gauge 
the  depth  of  such  corruption,  no  statements  can  ade- 
quately set  forth  its  vileness  ;  no  epithets  are  too 
strong  to  express  the  loathing  with  which  it  should 
be  regarded  by  eveiy  man  who  has  a  true  love  for 
his  country  and  her  institutions. 


iMtnr's  (Basil  €)}m. 

STROLLING  up-town  the  other  day,  we  met  an 
old  dandy.  It  was  a  well-known  figure  in  the 
street  a  dozen  or  fifteen  years  ago  :  but  latterly  it 
had  disappeared.  During  his  prime  eveiy  body 
knew  Tom  Eglantine,  at  least  b)-^  sight.  He  was  a 
part  of  Broadway,  as  much  as  Stewart's  or  the  St. 
Nicholas  are  nowadays.  In  those  days,  also,  when 
communication  with  Europe  was  not  so  easy  as  it 
now  is  :  when  it  was  not  every  body  who  had  been 
to  the  Vatican  by  torch-light,  and  bought  cravats  in 
Paris  ;  in  the  days,  in  fact,  when  there  were  cravats 
— good,  solid,  sensible  bulwarks  of  silk  and  satin 
around  the  neck,  and  not  a  mere  tie  in  front — a 
dandy  was  an  uncommon  spectacle. 

For  a  dandy  is  a  being  whose  business  is  to  do 
nothing :  who  devotes  the  morning  to  his  dressing- 
gown  and  breakfast,  and  the  afternoen  to  dinner  and 
driving,  who  spends  money  that  he  did  not  make, 
and  laughs  at  labor  that  he  could  not  perform.  He 
is  of  the  same  use  to  society  that  an  illuminated 
letter  is  to  a  book — usurping  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion, and  confusing  the  observer. 

This  spectacle,  of  course,  was  rare  in  a  countrj' 
where  every  man  was  obliged  to  do  something.  Yet 
idleness,  pure  and  ornamental  idleness,  was  such  a 
novelty,  that  the  town  was  under  great  obligation 
to  Tom,  who  dressed  every  morning  and  promenad- 
ed and  drove  every  afternoon,  in  full  view  of  the 
swarms  who  were  going  down  street  and  returning. 
Tom  was  always  alone.  Nobody  seemed  to  know 
him.  Nobody  nodded  to  him  :  nobody  said,  "  How 
are  you,  Tom?"  But  whether  this  isolation  was 
voluntary,  whether  he  was  not  of  a  social  disposi- 
tion, or  feared  that  attention  would  be  diverted  from 
himself  if  he  should  appear  with  another  ;  or  regard- 
ed himself  as  a  kind  of  missionary  of  fashion — a 
bishop  in  partibiis,  among  heathen  and  savages,  with 
whom  he  could  not  condescend  to  intercourse,  but 
could  only  show  himself  as  the  bright  exemplar  of 
his  religion,  it  was  impossible  to  say. 

Tom  was  very  solemn  :  dandies  always  are.  He 
carried  a  stick — which  was  neither  a  cane  nor  a 
riding-switch — and  moved  by  short,  nervous  steps. 
His  inexpressibles  seemed  to  have  been  constructed 
by  that  tailor  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  who  made  the 
count  a  pair  of  wash-leather  breeches,  which  he 
could  only  put  on  by  being  lifted  by  two  valets  and 
dropped  into  them.  These,  of  course,  were  not  his 
sitting-down  breeches.  It  was  much  the  same  with 
Tom  Eglantine.  The  trowsers  in  which  he  prome- 
naded were  not  of  the  bending  kind.  It  is  reported 
that  once,  at  the  corner  of  Canal-street,  a  lady 
dropped  her  embroidered  handkerchief  just  as  Tom 
was  approaching,  and  after  a  moment's  mental  de- 
])ate  as  to  the  probable  consequences,  that  gallant 
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gentleman  suddenly  bent  down  to  lift  the  handker- 
chief, while  a  sharp  report  rang  through  Broadway, 
and  the  City-Editor  of  the  Post  announced  in  the 
evening,  that  at  high  noon  on  that  day,  "  Thomas 
E — nt — e,  Esq.,  split  his  t — ws — rs,  fore  and  aft, 
while  performing  an  act  of  gallantry  !" 

Tom's  cravats  were  worthy  of  Brummell.  They 
had  a  despairing  perfection  of  tie  ;  and  although 
"Young  x^merica"  was  a  term  unknown  in  those 
days,  it  has  developed  no  superior  genius  for  tying 
cravats.  You  remember  the  old  story  of  a  friend  of 
Beau  Brummell  meeting  his  valet,  bringing  out  from 
the  Beau's  dressing-room  an  arm-full  of  rumpled 
cravats,  and  saying,  "  These  are  our  failures." 
Well,  one  day,  it  is  reported,  that  some  one  en- 
tered Tom's  room  just  as  he  was  elaborating  the 
tie  of  his  cravat,  and  looking  around  for  a  moment, 
asked : 

"  But,  Tom,  where  are  our  failures  ?" 

*'  Sir,  I  never  fail,"  answered  Tom,  as  he  gave 
the  last  touch  to  the  tie. 

He  was  a  hero,  you  see,  in  his  way. 

It  is  a  singular  situation  for  a  man  thus  to  be  uni- 
versally known,  and  yet  to  know  that  no  man  can 
give  any  account  of  him.  Every  body  who  was  any 
body  in  New  York  (and  who,  we  should  like  to 
know,  is  nobody  there  ?)  was  perfectly  familiar  with 
Tom  Eglantine.  But  nobody  could  tell  his  father's 
name,  nor  where  the  family  came  from.  Some  of 
us  younger  ones  supposed  him  to  be  a  scion  of  the 
European  nobility  smuggled  over  the  sea,  in  a  glove- 
box  perhaps,  or  in  a  French  boot.  We  used  to  look 
at  him  with  great  respect,  and  imagine  how  the 
young  earls  and  dukes  appeared,  when  they  honored 
the  sunshine  by  walking  in  it. 

The  ti"uth  is,  for  Time  revenges  itself  at  last  upon 
all  our  credulity,  that  Tom's  father  was  a  cobbler  in 
Chelsea,  who  loved  his  son  dearly,  and  was  happy 
and  proud  in  his  social  success.  For  Tom  told  the 
old  gentleman  that  he  was  courted  by  all  the  fashion 
of  the  town,  and  that,  if  he  did  not  wish  to  ruin  his 
prospects,  he  must  never  recognize  him  when  they 
met  upon  Broadway.  To  this  the  father  readily  as- 
sented, so  foolish  was  his  fondness,  and  would  walk 
in  the  great  streets  expressly  to  meet  his  splendid 
son,  and  see  that  nobody  was  so  fine  as  his  ovvti 
Tom. 

A  cobbler's  treasury  would  hardly  suffice  for  a 
dandy's  expenses,  however  ;  and,  although  old  Abra- 
ham Eglantine  gave  all  the  superfluous  shillings  to 
Tom,  he  knew  that  the  sum  was  totally  insufficient 
to  maintain  his  son's  style  of  living,  and  asked  him 
where  the  rest  came  from.  But  Tom  always  an- 
swered him  so  promptly,  that  it  was  well-earned 
money,  that  the  father's  eyes  glistened  with  pride 
and  pleasure,  and  he  would  have  squeezed  Tom  in 
liis  arms,  but  that  he  was  awed  by  the  cravat-tie. 

It  is  the  truth — a  little  sad,  perhaps,  but  it  is  all 
over  now — that  the  money  came  from  the  gaming- 
table. When  we  youngsters  grew  a  little  older,  and 
longed  for  a  lark,  there  was  always  some  senior  who 
was  willing  to  show  us  "life" — as  he  called  it — 
which  "life"  consisted  in  doing  things  of  which  we 
were  heartily  ashamed,  and  of  which  we  never 
breathed  a  word  at  home.  One  evening  .some  of  us 
were  taken  to  a  very  brilliantly-lighted  and  gaudily- 
furnished  house— which  we  afterward  learned  was 
called  "  a  hell,"  and  there,  among  several  respect- 
able and  grave  gentlemen,  we  observed  Tom  Eglan- 
tme.  He  was  fortunate  at  the  game,  and  pocketed 
a  good  deal  of  money.  He  did  not  drink  so  much 
wine  as  the  other  gentlemen,  and  was  much  more 
quiet.     He  went  oflT  early,  and  the  next  day  he  was 


walking,  as  splendid  as  ever,  swinging  his  little 
stick,  and  looking  as  solemn  as  an  embassador. 

When  mustaches  came  in,  Tom  was  the  first  who 
dared  to  wear  them  in  the  street.  He  dressed  them 
in  the  Hungarian  style,  making  the  ends  protrude 
like  long  black  needles,  and,  although  the  boys  hooted, 
he  persevered,  as  if  he  felt  like  Columbus  or  Galli- 
leo.  Finally  he  conquered,  and  may  be  fairly  called 
the  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  of  the  mustache  :  for  he  was 
the  father  of  that  luxury  in  America,  as  Sir  Walter 
was  of  tobacco  in  Europe, 

After  a  reign  of  a  dozen  years  or  more,  Tom 
Eglantine  disappeared.  He  had  been  universally 
known,  but  nobody  missed  him.  He  had  been  seen 
every  day,  but  nobody  noted  that  he  was  seen  no 
more.  He  had  not  been  an  object  of  love,  interest, 
or  admiration,  but  simply  of  observation,  so  when  he 
passed  out  of  sight  nobody  thought  of  him.  It  was 
a  bitter  commentary  upon  reputation ;  or  that  kind 
of  reputation  which  a  man  gets  by  keeping  himself 
constantly  before  the  public  eye.  A  series  of  ad- 
mirable lessons  might  have  been  drawn  from  the  un- 
noticed disappearance  of  Tom  Eglantine,  and  we 
should  undoubtedly  have  drawn  them  ;  but  we  were 
then  at  Harvard — all  of  us — busily  engage-d  in  dis- 
cussing the  wars  of  Hannibal,  the  character  of  Ju- 
lius Ca;sar,  and  the  origin  of  the  Egyptian  theology, 
so  we  had  no  time  for  considering  Tom  Eglantine. 

Sometimes,  as  years  passed,  a  friend  would  ask 
another,  as  they  sauntered  up  Broadway : 

"  What's  become  of  Tom  Eglantine?" 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  would  be  the  response  : 
and  the  friends  would  continue  their  chat  of  the  last 
singer,  and  the  anticipated  ball. 

Time  passed,  and  mustaches  multiplied.  Young 
America,  in  a  hundred  forms,  took  the  place  former- 
ly monopolized  by  Tom  Eglantine  in  the  attention 
of  the  town.  No  one  was  so  marked,  and  renowned, 
and  universally  known  as  he  ;  but  then  each  little 
man  thought  that  there  had  never  been  so  fine  a  gen- 
tleman as  himself — and  that  was  quite  enough,  and 
very  pleasant  for  all  parties. 

It  was  a  striking  incident,  therefore,  in  our  daily 
promenade,  one  day  last  week,  to  meet  Tom  Eg, 
lantine.  And  as  we  were  no  longer  engaged  in 
exploring  Egyptian  theology,  and  had  left  the  con- 
sideration of  Cassar's  character  to  the  senior  under* 
graduates  of  the  term,  we  had  a  moment  to  devote  to 
the  reminiscence  which  we  have  here  recorded. 
Tom  was  no  longer  fresh  and  gay,  nor  had  his  step 
its  old  spring.  His  father,  we  fear,  had  given  up  his 
last,  and  it  was  awl  over  with  him.  There  was  a 
kind  of  shabby  desperation  in  Tom's  appearance. 
Not  that  he  was  seedy,  for  he  had  still  a  respectable 
air.  But  it  was  antiquated,  without  being  quaint. 
It  was  old-fashioned,  without  being  picturesque.  He 
had  attempted  to  compromise  the  loftiness  of  his  old 
cravat,  but  he  had  not  succeeded  in  attaining  the 
negligent  elegance  of  the  present  single-tie.  He 
tried  to  give  himself  the  swagger  of  Young  America, 
but  it  only  resulted  in  a  kind  of  paralyzed  shamble. 
His  style,  his  feelings,  and  his  age,  did  not  take 
kindly  to  the  new  order.  Yet  he  was  so  essentially 
a  dandy,  that  he  was  ashamed  of  the  old. 

Few  persons  recognized  him  as  he  passed  on.  He 
was  the  ghost  of  himself  among  the  living  creatures 
of  another  time.  Nobody  cared  for  him  ;  but  two  or 
three  boys  laughed  at  his  strange  appearance.  He 
looked  wistfully  at  the  youths  who  serve  as  dandies 
for  us,  not  with  sorrow,  as  if  he  wanted  to  warn 
them,  but  with  a  vague  envy,  as  if  he  would  fain  be 
in  their  places.  The  tailor  who  had  made  Tom's 
clothes  had  grown  rich  long  before,   and  retired. 
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and  is  now  an  aldorman,  and  is  to  have  a  medal  en 
cuir  presontod  to  him,  lor  his  elibrts  in  reducing  the 
allowance  of  lumps  ol  sugar  in  the  municipal  tea 
from  four  to  three.  The  tailor  has  made  his  mark, 
and  will  be  remembered  and  honored,  by  those  who 
don't  care  for  sweet  tea.  But  Tom,  upon  whom  the 
tailor  looked  as  a  promenading  advertisement — Tom, 
who  was  admired  because  of  the  tailor's  clothes  that 
he  wore  upon  his  person — he  is  nobody,  and  nothing. 
He  is  not  even  a  tailor's  block  any  longer. 

We  followed  him  for  some  time,  lost  in  such  mel- 
ancholy reflections,  until  suddenly  Tom  Eglantine 
turned  around  the  corner  of  an  obscure  street,  and 
vanished.  We  walked  slowly  homeward.  The  in- 
cident had  been  as  profitable  to  us  (we  hope)  as 
a  morning  passed  in  an  ecclesiastical  convention. 
We  carved  our  mutton  gravely  that  day  ;  and  as  we 
helped  our  youngest  son,  and  observed  a  tendency  to 
bright  buttons  upon  his  waistcoat,  we  thought  of  Tom 
Eglantine,  and  sighed. 


It  is  pleasant  to  observe  that  beneath  all  the  rage 
of  politics,  there  is  a  strong  and  united  national  feel- 
ing in  this  country.  It  rallies  to  the  applause  and 
support  of  every  thing  which  asserts  the  dignity  and 
duty  of  the  country.  Thus  when  Secretary  Marcy 
issued  his  Koszta  manifesto,  the  universal  heart  and 
good  sense  of  the  country  instantly  responded.  The 
question  was  put  upon  lofty  international  grounds. 
Principles  were  proclaimed  that  we  were  all  glad  to 
see  were  perceived  so  clearly  and  stated  so  strongly. 
It  is  not  often  that  a  state  paper  of  so  much  import- 
ance receives  so  remarkable  a  welcome.  In  the 
whirl  of  partisanship,  we  are  apt  to  suppose  that 
there  is  nothing  left  but  bickering — that  politics  have 
become  a  trade — and  that  no  wholesome  word  is  to 
be  expected  from  political  lips.  But  the  very  eager- 
ness about  trifles  which  convulses  the  caucus,  shows 
that  the  grand  principles  are  not  assailed ;  and  when 
they  are — when  it  is  necessary  for  the  country,  and 
not  for  a  party,  to  speak — how  full,  and  sweet,  and 
eloquent,  the  voice  comes  that  every  American  loves 
to  hear.  It  will  do  us  no  harm  to  remember,  when 
we  begin  to  tremble  at  what  we  may  fancy  to  be  the 
dangerous  eagerness  and  petty  quarreling  of  parties, 
that  upon  the  great  question  there  is  but  one  party  ; 
that  when  America  is  concerned,  we  are  all  Amer- 
icans. And  it  may  serve  to  allay  the  acerbity  of 
partisan  zeal  to  reflect  that  the  furious  contentions  of 
the  caucus  are  but  the  superficial  signs  of  excite- 
ment ;  that  the  mass  of  the  people,  upon  whose  virtue 
the  government  reposes,  is  as  little  disturbed  by  such 
troubles  as  the  heart  of  the  ocean  when  the  lashed 
surface  dashes  itself  in  rage  upon  the  rocks,  that 
scornfully  hurl  it  back  again  scourged  into  foam. 


There  is  naturally  much  talk  about  Miss  Bremer's 
recent  book  on  America.  The  great  tea-table  problem 
of  rappings  and  movings  has  given  place  to  discus- 
sions as  to  the  propriety  of  this  book.  Five  editions 
have  been  sold  in  a  month.  Every  body  reads,  many 
admire,  and  not  a  few  condemn  it.  We  hear  that  in 
many  places  most  determined  resolutions  have  been 
made  never  to  admit  "  writing  people"  and  "  poor 
devils  of  authors"  into  the  sacred  seclusion  of  the 
family  circle.  From  the  letters,  hot  a  few,  which  we 
have  received,  blaming  the  indiscriminate  gossip  of 
the  book,  we  give  place  to  the  following  somewhat 
sharp  criticism  : 

♦'  The  question  about  The  Homes  of  the  New  World 
is  a  very  old  one,  naincily,  how  much  of  purely  private 
life  authors  may  justly  expose  to  the  public.  There 
18  no  doubt  that  books  of  gossiping  details  of  the 


domestic  manners  of  ttistmguishcd  people  and  circles, 
are  the  most  generally  interesting  of  all  books.  Need 
we  mention  Pepys,  Bosvvcll,  and  Lockhart's  Scott  ? 
It  is  Sir  Walter  Scott  who  says  that  Boswell's  John- 
son is  "the  best  parlor-window  book  in  the  world;" 
and  the  Quarterly  Review  says  of  the  samo  W'ork, 
that  were  England  to  be  sunk  to-morrow,  Boswell's 
Johnson  is  the  book  of  all  books  that  would  be  most 
earnestly  regrefted  by  the  student  of  English  life  and 
society.  Belonging  to  the  same  class  of  literature, 
are  the  lives  and  letters  of  eminent  men — Cowper's, 
Gray's,  Walpole's,  Byron's — and,  very  recently,  the 
Diary  of  Thomas  Moore,  and  the  much  more  enter- 
taining and  delightful,  because  dealing  with  really 
greater  men.  Autobiography  of  Haydon,  the  Painter. 
Macaulay,  that  skillful  literary  artist,  owes  the  inter- 
est of  the  essays  which  made  his  reputation,  as  much 
to  the  personal  portraitures  and  details  they  contain- 
ed, as  to  their  broad  general  views  and  principles  ; 
and  in  his  history  he  has  introduced  the  same  strain 
as  much  as  possible,  and  has  thereby  secured  a  popu- 
lar interest  remarkable  in  historical  writing. 

"  Most  of  these  books,  as  they  treat  of  historical 
characters,  may  plead  that  fact  in  extenuation  of 
their  personality.  And  yet  the  greatness  of  Dr. 
Johnson  is  proved  by  nothing  so  much  as  by  the  fact 
that  his  fame  could  stand  the  microscopic  study  and 
exposure  of  Bozzy.  If  Homer  sometimes  nods,  and 
no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet,  what  audacity  so  great 
as  that  of  presenting  to  the  world's  gaze  a  great  man's 
mind  and  manners  in  undress  ? 

"  The  case  is  very  different  with  such  books  aa 
Miss  Bremer's  gossiping  volumes.  They  treat  of 
people  who  are  in  no  sense  public  property,  or  of 
public  persons  in  their  moments  of  privacy  and  re, 
pose.  And  therefore  they  are  justly  subject  to  the 
censure  of  petty  tale-bearing,  and  produce  all  the 
bad  effects  of  malignant  scandal.  For  in  such  cases 
the  plea  of  good  intention  can  not  be  admitted. 
'  Sir,'  thundered  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  most  ursine 
manner,  *  if  a  man  should  shoot  another  through  the 
head,  and  then  say  that  he  intended  to  miss  him,  it 
would  hardly  be  allow^ed  in  any  Court  of  Law  as  a 
valid  excuse,'  Nor  can  it  be  urged  for  an  author 
who  exposes  matters,  which  are  in  themselves  of  no 
moment,  but  whose  exposure  tends  to  set  persons 
in  a  ridiculous  light,  that  there  was  no  bad  intention. 
Every  author  who  has  not  discretion,  must  be  criti- 
cised as  wanting  an  essential  credential  for  his  vo- 
cation. When  Miss  Bremer  states  a  fact  in  which 
nobody  is  in  the  slightest  degree  interested,  as,  for 
instance,  that  she  was  half-frozen  in  bed ;  the  only 
result  is  to  cause  the  reader  to  discover  in  which  of 
The  Homes  of  the  New  World  there  is  an  insufficient 
supply  of  blankets  upon  the  best  bed  ;  and  it  presents 
that  family  in  an  awkward  and  absurd  light  to  the 
world. 

"  This  is  an  illustration  of  a  kind  of  thing  which 
is  unpardonable.  It  is  unjust  both  to  the  individ- 
ual and  to  authors.  For  it  makes  the  individual 
ridiculous,  and  thereby  begets  in  his  mind  a  sus- 
picion and  dislike  of  authors,  which  gradually  re- 
sults in  their  exclusion  from  pleasant  circles.  How 
constantly  the  American  tea-table  condemns  Mr. 
Dickens  as  a  disappointed  literary  adventurer  upon 
our  shores  ;  and  with  what  acerbity  it  does  it !  Now 
the  secret  sting  is,  that  we  went  too  far  in  our  ova- 
tions of  welcome  and  honor  to  that  famous  author, 
and  that  we  now  see  he  was  not  blinded  by  them. 
Mr.  Dickens  did  not  betray  private  confidences, 
nor  serve  up  domestic  scenes  and  conversations  ; 
he  did  not  even  use,  in  his  characteristic  way,  the 
rich  material  of  his  public  receptions  for  the  amuse- 
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ment  of  his  readers  ;  and  yet  the  tea-tabie  taboos 
Boz — and  said  when  Mr.  Thackeray  came — "  Yes  ! 
\iere's  another  man  whom  we  shall  all  wine  and 
dine,  and  who  will  then  go  home  and  blackguard  us  !" 
*'  This  is  the  legitimate  effect  of  such  literary  indis- 
cretion as  appears  in  Miss  Bremer's  book.  She  is 
vnvited  to  tea — is  admitted  into  the  family-circle  at 
once — hears  the  master  speak  frankly  of  little  things 
and  great  things — observes  the  habits  of  the  mis- 
tress— how  much  milk  she  puts  to  a  cup  of  tea — 
how  many  ribbons  there  are  on  her  cap  ;  notices 
whether  she  is  '  a  beautiful  soul'  or  not ;  and  then, 
after  tea,  walks  leisurely  up  to  the  house-top,  takes 
a  speaking-trumpet,  and  incontinently  proclaims 
those  facts  to  the  world.  The  excuse  which  avails 
the  baby  who  pulled  over  the  tea-kettle  and  scalded 
papa's  legs,  will  not  pass  for  a  woman  who  has  had 
so  much  experience  of  life,  and  who  should  have 
long  ago  learned,  if  she  did  not  instinctively  recog- 
nize, the  limits  of  authorial  responsibility. 

"  It  is  in  the  name  of  authors — who  are  not  a  tat- 
tling, gossiping  set,  getting  a  living  by  ministering  to 
the  prurient  curiosity  of  the  public — that  we  protest 
against  such  works  as  Miss  Bremer's.  We  would 
not  be  thought  to  misunderstand  that  work.  We 
acknowledge,  with  her  warmest  friend,  the  singular 
sweetness  and  amiability  of  that  lady.  Surely  there 
was  never  a  more  amiable  book  !  But  it  is  in  litera- 
ture precisely  what  a  well-meaning,  blundering,  good- 
humored  gossip  is  in  society,  w  ho  goes  about  saying, 
in  a  pleasant  way,  that  Mr.  Periwinkle,  who  is  a 
deacon  in  the  first  church,  does  read  Peregrine 
■  Pickle  between  meetings ;  that  Mrs.  P.  has  a  lovely 
way  of  parting  her  P.'s  hair  in  the  middle,  and  kiss- 
ing the  tips  of  his  ears  ;  and  that  the  Sphinx-hke 
Mumm  said  at  dinner,  *  Ah  !  Miss  Bremer,  I'll  thank 
you  for  the  potatoes  !' 

"The  reader  extricates  himself  from  this  mass  of 
ridiculous  detail  in  the  best  way  he  can ;  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Periwinkle,  and  Mr.  Mumm  enjoy  the 
pleasing  consciousness  that  they  are  put  in  print  for 
the  public  amusement. 

"  The  trutn  is  that  all  experience  is  proper  material 
for  literature  ;  but  it  must  first  be  divested  of  what 
is  exclusively  personal  and  accidental.  The  great 
novels  of  life  and  society  are,  of  course,  the  result 
of  observation.  But  the  observation  must  be  pen- 
etrant enough  to  seize  the  type  in  the  individual ; 
or  if  there  be  something  so  striking  in  the  individ- 
ual that  it  may  not  well  be  lost,  then  it  must  be  so 
presented — as  instinct  and  delicacy  dictate  —  that 
the  individual  shall  not  suffer.  The  idle  curiosity 
of  the  public  is  not  to  be  gratified  at  the  expense  of 
private  feelings.  The  conversation  of  the  domestic 
circle  is  easy  and  careless  ;  it  is  half-badinage  ;  it 
is  intentionally  grotesque,  or  fantastical,  or  foolish ; 
it  has  a  color  and  tone  which  are  indispensable  to 
understanding  it  properly  ;  and  it  is  just  this  color 
and  tone  which  the  verbal  or  the  literary  gossips  fail 
to  communicate  with  their  narration  ;  and  hence  the 
monstrous  evil  of  tale-bearing. 

"The  worst  effect,  after  all,  of  this  singular  med- 
ley will  be  Its  re-action  upon  the  reputation  of  Miss 
Bremer : — and  who  will  not  regret  that  the  image  of 
the  author  of  '  The  Neighbors,'  as  it  stood  in  his 
mind,  should  ever  have  boon  so  rudely  shattered  ? 
People  will  hardly  recognize  her  in  the  lamb-like 
lion  who  wanders  on  her  lachrymose  way  so  honey- 
edly.  They  will  reconsider  their  admiration  of  her 
earlier  works.  They  will  believe  that  they  must 
have  been  seized  and  overcome  in  some  sentimental 
moments  ;  and  will  confess,  with  a  kind  of  regretful 
shame,   that  the  magician  who  charmed  them  was 


magical  only  because  she  treated  oi  what  to  us  were 
novelties." 

We  can  not  deny  that  there  is  some  foundation 
for  our  correspondent's  critique,  though  he  takes  the 
matter  up  a  little  more  warmly  than  the  case  seems 
to  us  to  require.  We  do  not  apprehend  that  the 
brethren  of  the  quill  need  fear  any  social  taboo  on 
account  of  Miss  Bremer's  bo®k.  In  justice  to  thf 
author  it  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  i:^ 
nothing  malicious  in  it.  Her  gossip  is  at  worst  only 
the  garrulity  of  a  credulous  woman,  evidently  charmet! 
with  the  lion's  share  of  attention  allowed  her  ;  a  wo- 
man full  of  good  impulses  and  amiable  fancies,  who 
had  a  little  more  greatness  thrust  upon  her  than  she 
could  bear.  The  Homes  of  the  New  World  is  the 
sincere  homage  to  America  of  a  woman  who  loves 
our  country  and  its  people,  though  perhaps  with  a 
somewhat  too  lachrymose  and  sentimental  sort  of  an 
affection  to  be  altogether  in  accordance  with  our 
own  more  vigorous  way  of  feeling  and  expression. 


The  problem  of  centuries  is  solved.  Commodore 
McClure  has  discovered  the  Northwest  Passage. 
The  sources  of  the  Nile  still  remain  for  the  ambition 
of  travelers.  The  mountains  of  the  Moon  are  still  a 
myth.  The  Happy  Islands  and  El  Dorado  are  not 
yet  inscribed  upon  maps.  But  the  great  polar  prob- 
lem is  settled  ;  there  is  a  Northwest  Passage. 

Of  what  use  it  will  be,  unless  it  should  be  found 
to  conduct  to  Symmes's  Hole,  it  would  be  hard  to 
say.  The  fact,  being  ascertained,  must  be  left  un- 
improved. Science  will  be  served  by  it ;  human 
knowledge  of  the  actual  state  of  the  ball  upon  which 
we  are  plunging  through  space,  will  be  increased. 
But  no  ship  will  ever  thread  its  way  through  that 
dismal  channel ;  and  McClure,  himself,  the  hero  who 
has  just  secured  a  niche  in  history,  has  left  final 
surmises  as  to  his  probable  fate  should  he  never  re- 
turn. No  Chinese  commerce  will  be  drawn  along  tha: 
perilous  way.  No  such  short  cut  to  the  Pacific  wiii 
ever  be  improved,  lest  it  should  prove  a  shorter  cut 
to  a  deeper  ocean.  "  The  realms  of  the  boreal  pole" 
will  still  remain  shrouded  in  glacial  gloom.  That 
soft  summer  sea,  within  the  polar  circle,  of  which 
the  frenzy  of  theorizers  dreams,  as  the  thirst-stricken 
traveler  fancies  flowing  waters,  will  still  lie  as  fair, 
smoothly  outspread  in  imagination.  And  they  who- 
list,  and  they  to  whom  the  intrepid  navigator  was 
dear,  may  still  dream  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  fleet 
riding  at  ease  upon  that  tranquil  sea ;  and  still 
believe  in  that  impossible  future  summer  which 
shall  melt  the  icy  gate  that  guards  that  sea,  and 
lead  him  into  warmer  latitudes,  and  to  a  country  that 
would  celebrate  his  return,  as  pagans  the  avatar  of  a 
Deity. 

But,  although  no  use  may  accrue  from  this  great 
discovery,  how  justly  is  the  fame  of  the  long  and 
terrible  search  for  the  Northwest  Passage  associated 
with  much  that  is  most  admiral)le  in  human  heroism 
The  history  of  the  enterprise  is  one  long  psean  of  the 
invincibility  and  majesty  of  the  human  will.  Boreal 
armadas,  Alps  of  ice,  swaying,  enclosing  and  crush- 
ing, could  not  intimidate;  the  genius  and  resolve  of 
man.  He  is  upon  the  planet  to  subdue  it,  and  each 
triumph,  like  that  of  this  discovery,  only  fulfills  hi.^ 
destiny.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  observe  the  conduct 
of  M(;CIure  without  a  thrill  of  genuine  admiration. 
He  achieves  the  great  result ;  he  knows  that  the 
fame  is  his,  that  he  has  done  what  so  many  men 
have  longed  to  do  ;  yet,  without  turning  back  to  en- 
joy the  applause  that  awaits  him,  he  plunges  deeper 
and  farther  into  the  chance  of  destruction,  and,  him- 
self, leaves  the  clew  to  his  proijable  fate  should  lie 
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never  return.  Were  it  only  to  develop  such  genuine 
heroism,  were  it  only  to  inspire  in  man  a  higher 
reverence  for  human  power  ;  tlie  time  and  expense 
of  the  search  for  the  Northwest  Passage  have  not 
beeii  lost. 


It  is  reraarkal)le  that  wo,  who  are  the  most  prac- 
lical,  are  also  tlie  most  sentimental  people  in  the 
world.  There  is  a  kind  of  literature  and  art  grown 
ip  among  us,  which  is  weak  and  unhealthy,  and  yet 
i  he  most  popular  of  all.  The  noms  de  plume  of  many 
iiivorite  writers,  especially  among  women,  indicate 
ihe  same  thing.  They  are  favorites,  however,  only 
:n  a  limited  circle,  and  a  circle  of  peculiar  sympa- 
thies. They  gratify  the  love  of  sentimental  excite- 
ment that  soon  grows  morbid ;  and  they  exploit,  as 
the  French  say,  some  of  the  highest  and  no!)lest 
emotions  of  our  nature.  This  tendency  is  nowhere 
more  remarkable  than  in  the  character  of  the  popular 
music.  If  you  turn  over  the  piles  of  new  songs  in 
the  shops,  or  glance  at  the  sheets  upon  the  piano  in 
the  parlor,  you  will  notice  the  same  thing.  The 
songs  are  all  of  a  weak  and  desperate  passion  ;  and 
extremely  elegiac.  It  is  a  favorite  device  of  ordi- 
nary song-writers  to  harp  much  upon  sickness  and 
death ;  and  the  composer  follows  in  the  same  strain 
by  the  most  common-place  minor  chords.  The  negro 
melodies  are  a  ludicrous  example  of  this  peculiarity, 
to  which  the  negro  dialect  only  contributes.  But  we 
do  not  mean  to  deny  the  genuine  pathos  of  the  orig- 
inal negro-songs.  They  have  a  languid,  tropical, 
wailing  measure,  which  is  very  significant  and  char- 
acteristic. We  condemn  only  the  extravagant  pur- 
suit of  the  same  effects  through  all  gradations,  until 
taste,  offended  by  the  base  imitation,  is  almost  will- 
ing to  reject  the  original.  Every  lover  of  music  will 
be  a  little  jealous  of  his  ear.  He  will  feel  alarmed  if 
he  finds  himself  pleased  with  inferior  things.  He  will 
call  himself  to  account  if  he  prefers  to  hear  Konig 
play  Old  Folks  at  Home  upon  his  cornet,  to  hearing 
the  entire  orchestra  perform  a  symphony.  For  he 
knows  that  the  symphony  is  really  best,  and  that  he 
ought  to  like  it.  A  man  of  indolent  and  careless 
habit  will  find  it  much  easier  to  let  his  mind  down 
in  the  twaddle  of  gossip  than  to  elevate  it  in  conver- 
sation. Hence  he  may  seek  the  society  of  his  in- 
feriors. But  he  can  not  escape  the  conviction  that 
he  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  it.  He  can  not 
avoid  feeling  that  a  noble  and  beautiful  society  is 
that  to  which  he  was  born,  and  which  he  can  most 
truly  enjoy. 

It  is  the  same  in  literature  and  art.  We  must  ac- 
custom ourselves  to  the  best  society  in  both,  or  we 
shall  find  that  we  are  gradually  losing  the  power  of 
enjoying  the  best  society.  Men  keep  themselves  in 
tune  only  by  some  effort.  If  you  suffer  yourself  to 
be  so  nmch  pleased  by  vapid,  smart,  and  sentimental 
books,  you  will  find  that  you  have  lost  your  taste  for 
the  great  works  of  literature.  Why  should  you 
.spend  time  upon  the  yellow-covered  novels,  and  the 
tales  of  newspapers,  when  Scott,  Fielding,  Dickens, 
and  Thaekerary  are  as  easy  to  obtain,  and  are  of  an 
incom[)aral)le  superiority?  Why  should  a  moment 
■be  d(! voted  to  the  romantic  moralizing  and  pert  sen- 
■limentalisin  of  Taltilhy  Toadstool,  and  the  other  al- 
liUirative  ladies,  when  the  great,  genial  volumes  of 
>lie  English  Essayists — so  graceful  and  gay,  so  wise 
and  witty,  so  thoughtful  and  humane — lie  open  to 
every  reader. 

We  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  only  good 
books  are  the  old  books  ;  nor  that  an  author  is  to  be 
disregarded  b«!cauHe  he  is  (contemporary.  Far  from 
that.     But  it  in  not  necessary  to  insist  upon  that  side 


of  the  argument ;  few  w^ill  make  that  mistake.  But 
it  is  necessary  in  a  day  when  the  reading  time  of 
the  majority  can  be  more  than  occupied  by  the  news- 
papery  and  cheap  books,  to  suggest  caution  in  the 
selection  of  reading,  and  to  clean  the  portraits  of  the 
old  prophets,  which  lime  has  somewhat  dimmed. 
There  is  something  tenderer  than  sentimentality. 
The  tears  w  hich  are  drawn  from  an  easy  sensibility, 
do  not  wash  away  much  unhappiness  from  the  world. 
It  is  easy  to  sit  and  weep  at  twilight  when  soft  songs 
are  sung,  or  a  pathetic  story  told ;  but  the  listener 
will  wipe  his  eyes  and  go  out  into  the  street,  hard, 
and  censorious,  and  inhuman  as  ever.  Marat  was 
fond  of  kittens. 

Good  friends,  our  Chair  is  not  so  easy  when  we 
have  to  observe  such  things,  as  we  sit  in  it.  And  it 
is  for  that  reason  that  we  have  dropped  this  word  in 
your  ear,  that  you  n>ay  not  mistake  sentimentality 
for  sensibility,  nor  suppose  that  you  are  virtuous 
because  you  weep  over  stories  of  "  Hot  Corn." 


Sitting  in  our  Chair,  we  look  abroad  as  well  as 
at  home,  as  you  have — to  your  profit,  we  hope,  O, 
gentle  reader — already  discovered.  But  looking 
abroad,  during  the  last  twelvemonth,  we  have  re- 
marked one  figure  that  may  yet  fill  a  quiet,  side-niche 
in  the  great  gallery  of  contemporary  history.  It  is 
the  figure  of  a  woman,  and  a  lovely  one  ;  a  Spanish 
heroine,  of  whom  we  first  heard  prancing  gayly 
through  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau,  at  an  Imperial 
hunt,  and  whom  we  have  since  seen  kneeling,  before 
all  the  world,  in  the  white-washed  interior,  but  ex- 
teriorly grand  old  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  vowing 
love  and  faith  to  a  man  who,  before  the  same  world, 
has  broken  the  one  and  forfeited  the  other. 

You,  looking  over  our  shoulder,  may  have  noted 
these  things — also  you  may  have  heard  generally,  that 
the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  France  have  spent  a 
gay  season,  voyaging  hither  and  thither,  attended  by 
shouts,  and  such  vivats  as  a  French  populace  love  to 
give  to  the  air  of  their  belle  France  ;  j^et  you  may  not 
have  known,  what  we  now  learn  by  pri^te  advices, 
added  to  occasional  journal  comment,  tnat  the  Em- 
press is  really  a  very  pretty,  engaging,  amiable  mod- 
est woman,  and  that  the  greetings  which  have  attended 
her  progress  have  been  such  as  the  chivalrous  and  the 
woman-admiring  Frenchmen  have  given,  warmly  and 
feelingly,  to  great  grace  of  manner  and  great  attract* 
iveness  of  person. 

Unlike  most  Spanish  beauties,  the  Empress  is 
not  dark-eyed,  impassioned,  Andalusian  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  has  rather  a  Saxon  coloring,  with  infinitely 
more  delicacy  of  complexion  than  belongs  ordinarily 
to  English  beauties  :  hair  rather  light  than  dark, 
nicely  chiseled  features,  with  by  no  such  means  of 
nose  as  appears  in  her  pictures — and  altogether  a 
most  acceptable  and  most  marriageable-looking  lady. 

The  absurd  notion  of  an  Emperor  loving  an  Em- 
press, has  it  seems  grown  obsolete  ;  and  the  new 
Napoleon  has  given  an  instance  (very  extraordinary 
among  sovereigns)  of  devotedness,  not  only  to  his 
ambitious  projects,  but  to  his  wife.  The  old  rumors 
which  went  gadding  through  the  papers,  months  ago, 
of  the  attempt  at  assassination  on  the  part  of  a  body 
of  consj)initors,  near  the  Opera  Comique,  had  cer- 
tainly their  foundation  in  truth,  and  the  investiga- 
tions are  going  on  with  that  (piietude  and  severity  ot 
scrutiny  which  has  always  distinguished  the  police 
inquiries  of  Paris.  Indeed,  under  no  rc^uHf,  from  the 
time  of  Louis  the  Great  or  the  great  Napoleon,  has 
the  police  of  Paris  been  more  strict,  more  vigilant, 
or  more  eflicient,  than  at  the  present  time  ;  and  at  no 
time,  within  the  periods  alluded  to,  has  the  stranger 
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had  secured  to  him  greater  safety  of  person,  or 
greater  immunity  against  the  cheatery  of  cabmen, 
shopmen,  or  the  second-hand  ticket  sellers. 

At  no  time  could  a  safer  or  a  clearer  channel  be 
cleaved  for  any  knightly  cortige  through  the  streets 
of  Paris,  than  can  now  be  made  for  the  Emperor  at 
a  half  hour's  notice,  over  the  track  of  the  Boulevards 
or  through  the  narrowest  of  Paris  streets.  It  must 
indeed  strike  a  reflecting  man  as  something  ver>' 
strange,  that  the  same  individual  who,  less  than  five 
years  ago,  only  by  permission  and  tremblingly  went 
through  those  same  streets  of  Paris,  on  his  way  to 
the  Constitutional  Assembly,  should  now  thunder 
along  them  fearlessly,  with  a  picquet  of  lancers  be- 
fore and  a  picquet  of  mounted  guards  behind,  with 
scores  of  municipal  officers  to  clear  his  road,  and 
with  the  highest  generals  of  France  to  attend  his 
progress. 

But  reflection  is  not  a  quality  which  can  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  French  action,  or  indeed  upon  the 
French  nation  at  all.  Frenchmen  live  by  impulse, 
politically  ;  and  yet,  in  all  that  regards  their  every- 
day life,  their  purses,  their  dinners,  their  breakfasts, 
and  their  rooms,  they  are  the  most  unalterable  people 
iu  the  world.  The  father  of  a  family,  under  this 
present  empire,  makes  the  same  nice  calculations 
about  his  boys'  schooling  and  his  daughters'  dresses 
and  dowiy,  and  his  Sunday  dinners  out,  his  half- 
monthly  indulgence  in  a  loge  at  the  Opera,  as  he 
made  under  Louis  Philippe,  or  under  the  Govern- 
ment Provisional.  He  employs  the  same  tailor,  at 
the  same  discount  for  ready  payment;  he  fees  the 
same  gar<;on,  at  the  same  cafe  ;  he  drinks  the  same 
little  glass  of  absinthe  when  he  dines,  in  the  same 
black  coat,  at  the  cost  of  the  same  old  neighborly 
proprietaire. 

His  wife  employs  the  same  mantua-maker,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  same  dingy  court ;  and  is  outraged  by 
the  same  terrible  array  of  broken  promises,  and  mul- 
tiplied items  in  the  bill.  The  girls  are  at  the  same 
Pension,  with  high  garden  walls,  and  quarrel  with 
the  same  luckless  fare,  of  small  meats  and  black 
bread,  which  provoked  and  nourished  their  over- 
grown older  sisters. 

Hence  it  is  that  in  that  strange  country  of  France, 
what  with  us  is  most  susceptible  of  change  is  there 
steadfast,  and  what  with  us  is  firm  as  the  Union 
and  the  Constitution,  is  there  as  shifting  as  the 
winds  they  herald  on  the  tablet  at  the  Bourse.  The 
visitor  of  old  will  find  a  new  man  in  the  palace,  and 
new  palace  trappings  ;  he  will  find  new  costume  for 
the  guard,  and  new  names  for  every  national  build- 
ing, ever>-  half-dozen  years  ;  but  as  for  the  cafe's  and 
conciergeries,  and  shops  of  the  modistes,  they  hold 
the  same  signs,  the  same  comptoirs,  and  the  same 
proprietors  as  ever. 

The  Palais  Royale  is  now  Palais  Imperial;  the 
Library  is  no  longer  kingly  or  republican,  but — of 
the  Emperor ;  the  Luxembourg,  once  of  the  peers, 
and  then  of  the  parliament  of  labor,  is  now  turned 
into  the  Halls  of  the  Council  of  State  ;  the  great 
Tuileries  orangery  is  turned  into  Imperial  barracks  ; 
the  Garde  Mobile,  and  Garde  Republicain,  and 
(Jarde  National,  have  been  successively  annihilated, 
and  now  they  have  the  Garde  Imperial.  But,  amid 
this,  the  Trois  Fr>.res  Provenfaux,  and  the  Cafe  de 
Paris,  and  the  Hotel  Meurice  are  unchanged.  They 
give  the  same  splendid  dinners  in  the  Rue  Richelieu, 
they  ride  in  the  same  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  Iniy  the 
same  silks  and  embroidery  at  the  same  sign  of — 
••  The  Poor  Devil." 

It  is  very  odd,  all  this,  to  be  sure  ;  but  when  we 
begin  to  reckon  the  oddities  of  such  a  madcap  people, 


w-e  have  begun  a  reckoning  that  may  be  overset  by 
the  next-commg  steamer. 

It  is  even  hinted — more  in  gossip  than  in  any  col- 
umns of  newspapers — that  Louis  Napoleon  has  been 
by  no  means  so  honest  as  he  seems  in  his  co-opera- 
tion with  England,  in  presence  of  the  difficulties  of 
Constantinople.  It  is  even  regarded  as  problemat- 
ical, in  the  highest  degree,  if  France  (and  in  this 
connection  the  Emperor  is  France)  would  be  willing 
to  spend  a  very  large  amount  of  treasure  and  men,  in 
the  resistance  of  that  sort  of  Russian  aggression 
which  it  would  be  hard  to  curb,  and  which,  if  suc- 
cessful, would  work  very  much  toward  the  diminu- 
tion of  English  power  on  the  Continent,  without 
materially  affecting  that  of  France.  And,  in  this 
view,  it  is  even  questioned  if  France  (meaning  the 
ambitious  Napoleon)  would  not  enjoy  the  sight  of 
such  interruption  of  the  British  highway  to  India  as 
would  bring  the  island  neighbor  to  a  nearer  level 
with  herself  We  venture  upon  these  hints,  not  be- 
cause they  have  taken  form  as  yet  in  the  foreign 
journals,  but  because  we  have  good  reason  to  know 
that  they  do  give  a  tone,  in  some  degree,  to  Parisian 
talk ;  and  because  they  do  illuminate  British  fears 
about  the  consequences  of  an  Eastern  war. 

The  French  journals  show  a  strange  contrariety 
of  opinion  in  all  reports  upon  the  subject ;  and  now 
that  every  article  of  political  tendency  must  be  au- 
thenticated by  the  name  of  its  author,  the  reading  of 
French  political  journals  is  like  listening  to  private 
talk.  It  is  hinted  that  Guizot,  since  his  return  to 
Paris,  has  taken  up  his  old  occupation  of  journaliz- 
ing covering  himself  under  the  name  of  his  secretary. 
Indeed,  some  of  the  later  articles  would  seem  to  con- 
firm the  rumor. 

The  Government  journal  is  very  much  indisposed 
to  direct  expression  of  opinion  upon  the  contested 
points  of  the  Russian  troubles ;  and  though,  of  course, 
defending  adroitly  all  action  thus  far  of  the  French 
embassador  at  Constantinople,  there  is  yet  a  degree 
of  reserve,  which  will  allow  the  Emperor  to  choose 
his  ground  by-and-by  with  more  definitiveness,  with- 
out shocking  France  by  any  want  of  consistency. 
A  new  levy,  within  a  short  time,  of  forty  thousand 
fresh  troops,  is  spoken  of  carelessly  in  the  Govern- 
ment journals,  as  a  usual  thing — going  only  to  supply 
the  deficiency  created  by  retiring  regiments ;  but 
there  are  those  who,  looking  under  this  gauze  of  pre. 
text,  see  in  the  present  urgency  for  enrollment  more 
meaning  than  do  the  journals. 

Observers  say  that  the  French  army  was  never  in 
better  trim,  and  as  for  readiness  for  war,  we  believe 
no  time  is  known  when  that  kind  of  readiness  is  not 
abundant.  Naturally  enough,  accounts  of  diplomatic 
moves,  and  camp  changes,  and  preparations  of  new 
munitions,  almost  crowd  other  matters  from  the 
French  journals.  Even  the  melodramas  of  the  court- 
rooms are  scarce  looked  for  in  this  time,  when  Eu- 
rope is  full  of  warlike  rumors. 


Among  the  startling  thinL^s  of  later  French  chit- 
chat, is  the  annoimccment  that  Mademoiselle  Rachel, 
the  head  and  front  of  French  tragedy,  has  bargained 
herself  away  for  the  entertainment  of  the  people  of 
St.  Petersburg.  Report  sets  down  the  bargain  to  the 
trading  humor  of  the  Emperor  himself  Her  salary 
is  set  down  at  £  1  G,(XX)  per  annum,  with  an  additional 
X4000  for  the  subsidiary  members  of  her  troupe. 
This  certainly  is  an  agreeable  salary,  and  will  go 
very  far  to  repair  a  fortune,  very  nnich  imj)aired  (a.s 
the  world  says)  by  a  late  fever  of  gambling — not  only 
a  la  rarte,  but  on  'Change. 

Indeed,   in  these  times  of  fluctuations,  the  Ext 
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changes  of  botli  Paris  and  London  are  thronged  more 
than  ever  by  adventurers  ;  and  the  old  rule  of  pas- 
senger pigeons  and  express  couriers  is  again  coining 
in  voffue. 


ANEW  HAMPSHIRE  correspondent  is  remind- 
ed by  an  anecdote  in  a  recent  "  Drawer,"  of  the 
speech  made  by  a  militia-officer  upon  the  presenta- 
tion and  reception  of  a  silver  cup,  of  a  somewhat 
similar  "  address"  given  by  an  officer  in  command 
of  a  company  who  had  been  welcomed,  with  his 
"troops,"  in  the  most  enthusiastic  manner,  "with 
drums,  fifes,  trumpets,  and  shoutings,"  by  the  citi- 
zens and  a  like  military  company,  in  a  neighboring 
State.  The  militaiy  guest  having  been  welcomed 
to  the  hearts  and  hospitalities  of  the  place,  he  stepped 
forth  upon  the  balcony,  and  while  all  eyes  rested 
upon  him,  he  advanced  to  the  railing,  waved  his 
plumed  chapeau,  and  bowing  first  to  the  speaker 
who  had  welcomed  him,  and  then  to  the  crowd  who 
surrounded  him  in  breathless  silence,  said ; 

"  We'll  come  ag^inT 

And  here  he  "stuck;"  nor  did  he  find  words  to 
extend  his  address,  which  has  often  been  quoted, 
and  long  remembered,  as  a  model  of  condensed 
"military"  eloquence. 


That  "  the  excesses  of  our  youth  are  drafts  upon 
our  old  age,  payable  at  sight,"  is  well  exemplified  in 
this  humorous  description  of  that  species  of  the 
"  cereal  grains,"  known  as  "  wild  oats ;" 

"  A  crop  that  is  generally  sown  between  eighteen 
and  twenty-five  ;  the  harvest  generally  sets  in  about 
ten  years  after,  and  is  commonly  found  to  consist  of 
a  broken  constitution,  two  weak  legs,  a  bad  cough, 
and  a  trunk — filled  with  small  vials  and  medical 
preparations." 

If  the  readers  of  the  "  Drawer"  laugh  half  as 
heartily  as  we  did  at  the  following  anecdote,  they 
will  not  be  sorry  to  find  it  "  carried  forward"  in  our 
pages.  There  is  a  good  lesson  in  it,  moreover,  which 
will  strike  many  benefactors  of  churches  : 

"  Mr.  Dickson,  a  colored  barber,  in  a  large  New 
England  town,  was  shaving  one  of  his  customers,  a 
respectable  citizen,  one  morning,  when  a  conversa- 
tion occurred  between  them  respecting  Mr.  Dick- 
son's former  connection  with  a  colored  church  in 
that  place : 

"  *  I  believe  you  are  connected  with  the  church  in 
Elm-street,  are  you  not,  Mr.  Dickson?'  said  the  cus- 
tomer. 

"  '  No,  sah,  not  at  all' 

"  '  What !  are  you  not  a  member  of  the  African 
church?" 

"  '  Not  dis  year,  sah.' 

"  '  Why  did  you  leave  their  communion,  Mr.  Dick- 
son, if  I  may  be  permitted  to  ask?' 

"  '  Well,  I'll  tell  you,  sah,'  said  Mr.  Dickson,  strap- 
ping a  concave  razor  on  the  palm  of  his  hand,  '  it 
war  just  like  dis.  I  jincd  the  church  in  good  fait' ; 
I  give  ten  dollars  toward  de  stated  gospill  de  fus' 
year,  and  de  church-people  call  me  '  Brudder  Dick- 
son ;'  the  second  year  my  business  not  so  good,  and 
I  gib  on\y  five  dollars.  Dat  year  de  people  call  me 
'  Mr.  Dickson.'     Dis  razor  hurt  you,  sah  ?' 

"  '  No,  the  razor  goes  tolerably  well." 

"  '  Well,  sah,  the  tliird  year  I  feel  berry  poor  ;  had 
sickness  in  my  family  ;  and  1  didn't  gib  noffi7i'  for 


preachin'.     Well,  sah,  arter  dat  dey  call  me,  'dat 
old  nigger  DicksorC' — and  I  left  'em.' " 


There  is  a  great  deal  of  "  the  woman,"  as  a  lover, 
in  these  lines,  which  come  we  know  not  whence,  and 
from  the  pen  of  we  know  not  whom  : 

"Yes,  my  lips  to-night  have  spoken 

Words  I  said  they  should  not  speak : 
And  I  would  I  could  recall  them — 
Would  I  had  not  been  so  weak. 
Oh  !  that  one  unguarded  moment  I 

Were  it  mine  to  live  again. 
All  the  strength  of  its  temptation 
Would  appeal  to  me  in  vain. 

"  True,  my  lips  have  only  uttered 

What  is  ever  in  my  heart ; 
I  am  happy  when  beside  him. 

Wretched  when  we  are  apart. 
Though  I  listen  to  his  praises 

Always  longer  than  I  should  ; 
Yet  my  heart  can  never  hear  them 

Half  so  often  as  it  would. 
"  And  I  would  not,  could  not,  pain  him, 

Would  not  for  the  word  offend ; 
I  would  have  him  know  I  like  him 

As  a  brother,  as  a  thend ; 
But  I  meant  to  keep  one  secret 

In  my  bosom  always  hid. 
For  I  never  meant  to  tell  him 

That  I  loved  him— but  I  did." 


A  SEA-CAPTAIN  " down- East,"  a  regular  "old 
salt,"  relates  the  subjoined  as  one  of  his  fishing 
experiences  : 

"  Once  with  a  friend  he  went  out  to  catch  halibut. 
His  comrade  prided  himself  on  his  skill  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  a  rivalry  arose  between  the  two  friends  as 
to  which  should  capture  the  first  fish.  Having 
dropped  anchor  and  lines,  they  waited  with  fisher- 
men's patience  for  a  bite  ;  but  for  a  long  time,  none 
came. 

"  At  length  the  countenance  of  the  captain's  com- 
panion began  to  lighten  up  ;  and  presently  he  called 
out : 

"  '  I've  got  one  !' 

"  He  commenced  hauling  in,  with  great  vigor. 

"'It  must  be  a  large  one,'  said  he,  *a  hundred- 
pound  fellow,  at  least.  He  pulls  stoutly,  I  tell 
you  !' 

"  It  was  indeed  evident  that  a  big  fellow  was  at 
the  other  end  of  the  line,  and  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  it  was  to  be  no  easy  matter  to  capture  him. 

"  '  I  must  let  him  run,'  said  he,  '  and  tire  him  out !' 

"Accordingly,  he  gave  him  line,  which  was  car- 
ried oflf  rapidly.  Soon  the  excited  fisherman  began 
to  haul  in  again,  making  sure  of  his  victim  this  time. 

"  '  Stand  by,  captain  !'  said  he,  '  with  the  boat- 
hook,  and  hook  him  in  the  gills  when  he  comes  up. 
Get  well  braced,  for  he's  a  rouser  !' 

"The  captain  accordingly  braced  himself  for  a  tug, 
boat-hook  in  hand,  and  waited  impatiently  for  the 
moment  of  capture.  His  excited  comrade  was  yet 
pulling  carefully  and  slowly  at  the  line,  lest  it  should 
be  broken,  and  eagerly  watching  for  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  prize,  when,  suddenly,  a  '  sea-change' 
came  over  his  features,  and  dropping  the  line,  he 
exclaimed  : 

'^^  Je-rew-salem!      Captain,  it  is  the  anchor!' 

"  The  captain  went  down  in  a  shower  of  laughter, 
and  it  was  a  long  day  before  the  fisherman  heard  the 
last  of  catching  an  anchor,  '  playing  it  out,'  and  '  Let- 
ting it  run  till  it  got  tired.'" 


"A  MAN  should  never  put  a  fence  of  words  around 
his  ideas,  hecauso  many  who  would  otherwise  give 
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him  a  fair  hearing,  lack  resolution  to  climb  over  such 
a  rugged  inclosure." 

This  is  good  sense,  well  expressed,  with  only  this 
exception — the  "  postulate"  is  not  "  well  taken,"  as 
the  lawyers  say.  A  man  with  any  ideas,  would  never 
inclose  them  in  a  *'  Virginia  fence"  of  mere  words. 


On  a  recent  occasion,  at  the  trial  of  a  cause  before 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  Louisiana,  some  rather  novel 
authorities  were  cited  by  one  of  the  "  learned  coun- 
sel."    For  example  : 

"  The  Court  will  observe,"  he  said,  "that  in  the 
case  of  Shylock  vs.  Antonio,  although  judgment  was 
rendered  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  yet  circumstances 
prevented  the  execution  which  had  issued  from  be- 
ing carried  into  effect." 

*'  What  cause,"  asked  the  Justice,  "  did  the  Court 
understand  the  gentleman  to  refer  to  ?" 

"  Shylock  vs.  Antonio,  2d  Shaks.,  p.  235,  John- 
son's edition.  The  Court  will  there  find  the  case 
reported  in  full." 

The  "  learned  counsel"  went  on  to  apply  the  case 
to  that  of  his  client ;  but  whether  the  *'  Court"  con- 
sidered the  authority  sufficient  has  not  yet  trans- 
pired ! 

It  seems  natural  enough  that  a  Frenchman  should 
consider  the  English  language  rather  "  tough." 

"  Dere  is  '  Look  out '  "  said  one,  "  w'ich  ees  to  put 
out  your  head,  and  see  ;  but  dere  ees  ano'ter  '  Look 
out !'  which  is  to  haul  in  your  head  not  for  to  see. 
Voila  !  it  ees  just  contraire  !  Vat  langueege  ! — vat 
peoples !" 

A  CORRESPONDENT  in  Saint  Louis,  who  "has  not 
missed  reading  a  single  number  of  Harper's  Maga- 
zine since  its  commencement,"  and  who,  farther,  is 
"  an  especial  admirer  of  the  Editor's  Drawer,"  sends 
us  the  following  "  Clear  Proof  of  Personal  Identity :" 

"  A  countryman,  calling  himself  Alfred  Jones,  ar- 
rived in  this  city  a  few  days  ago,  bringing  with  him 
a  draft,  for  some  five  hundred  and  odd  dollars,  upon 
one  of  the  principal  banking  houses  in  this  city. 
Upon  presenting  his  draft  for  payment,  the  following 
conversation  took  place  between  him  and  the  teller 
of  the  bank : 

'>  Teller. — '  Sir,  we  can  not  pay  you  this  money 
unless  you  can  bring  us  some  proof  that  you  are  the 
person  in  whose  favor  this  draft  is  drawn.' 

"  Countryman. — '  Wall,  stranger,  how  kin  I  prove 
it  now  V 

"Teller. — 'Very  easijy,  sir;  you  need  only 
bring  some  person,  who  is  known  here,  to  certify 
that  you  are  the  proper  person.' 

"  Countryman. — '  But,  stranger,  I  can't  do  that. 
J  don't  know  nobody  in  this  here  city.  But  I  tell 
you  I'm  the  right  man.     Ain't  my  word  enough  V 

"  Teller. — '  Well,  sir,  I  am  very  sorry  for  you. 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  you  are  the  proper  person ; 
but  this  is  one  of  our  rules,  and  I  can  not  break  the 
rules  of  the  house.' 

"  The  stranger  took  up  his  draft,  and  walked  out 
of  the  bank  with  a  very  disconsolate  air.  In  less 
than  a  minute,  however,  he  came  running  back,  and 
with  great  glee  cried  out  to  the  teller : 

"  '  I  say  !  I  kin  do  it !  I  kin  do  it  now  !  Look  a- 
here,  mister,  ain't  this  proof  enough  for  you  V  And 
pulling  open  his  vest  and  shirt-bosom,  he  displayed 
to  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  official,  the  name  '  A. 
Jones  !'  in  large  capitals,  pricked  in  with  India-ink 
on  his  breast.  '  Look  at  that,  mister,  I  guess  that 
will  suit  you  to  a  T.  There's  no  mistake  about  that. 
It's  genu-mc — that  is  !'  exclaimed  the  countrj'man. 


"  Of  course  the  teller  could  not  dispute  such  proof 
positive,  and  Mr.  Jones  left  the  bank  with  '  a  pocket 
full  of  rocks,'  declaring  that  'that  Injun-ink  was  the 
best  friend  ever  he  had !' " 


From  a  recent  narrative  of  Life  in  Australia,  wo 
transferred  the  annexed  passage  to  our  omnium-gath- 
eruni.  The  writer  has  lost  his  way  in  the  dense 
"bush,"  or  wilderness,  and  has  been  subsisting  foi' 
some  time  upon  the  kangaroos  which  he  had  bee: 
enabled  to  kill.  The  weather  is  cloudy,  and  he  ha.-, 
lost  all  the  "  cardinal  points"  of  the  compass  : 

" Casting  my  eyes  about  me,  I  saw,  not  far 

off,  a  sort  of  natural  basin,  hollowed  out  in  a  rock, 
about  a  foot  deep,  and  as  clear  as  crystal.  Feverish 
with  thirst,  I  took  a  good  drink,  but  the  water  was 
veiy  cold,  I  then  sat  down  beside  it  to  consider 
what  I  should  do. 

"  In  my  tumble  down  the  hill  I  had  torn  off  the 
strap  of  one  of  my  leather  gaiters,  and  its  looseness 
was  an  annoyance  to  me  in  walking.  As  I  always 
carried  a  '  house-wife'  with  me  in  my  bush  expedi- 
tions, I  thought  I  would  spend  a  few  minutes  in 
sewing  it  on  again  ;  so  I  undid  the  case,  and  placed 
it  by  the  side  the  rocky  basin,  I  took  out  a  needle, 
and  with  my  arms  resting  on  the  side  of  the  basin, 
proceeded  to  thread  it,  when  it  slipped  through  my 
fingers  and  fell  into  the  water  beneath ;  but  instead 
of  sinking  it  floated  on  the  top. 

"  I  was  struck  with  this  circumstance,  and  admired 
how  the  needle  floated  at  the  top  of  the  water,  when 
I  observed  it  slowly  turn  half  way  round,  and  then 
remain  stationary.  It  instantly  occurred  to  me  that 
the  needle  had  become  magnetized,  and  I  remem- 
bered, some  weeks  ago,  my  youngest  daughter  had 
been  amusing  herself  with  a  magnet  and  the  needle 
in  this  case,  I  tried  it  again ;  taking  the  needle 
from  the  water,  I  rubbed  it  dry  and  clean,  and  theji 
held  it  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  I  let  it 
drop  ;  it  floated,  and  turned  itself  slowly  to  the  same 
point  as  before, 

"  I  was  full  of  joy  at  this  discovery,  as  I  now  had 
the  means  of  ascertaining  the  points  of  the  compass, 
and  my  confidence  in  myself  returned.  Without 
loosing  any  time,  I  prepared  for  another  start.  I 
breakfasted  gayly  on  some  of  the  kangaroo  steak  that 
remained,  and  taking  my  dogs,  proceeded  on  the 
way.  I  had  not  gone  far,  however,  when  I  perceived 
by  the  dogs'  significant  signs  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  wind.  It  was  not  a  kangaroo,  that  was 
certain  ;  but  I  flattered  myself  we  were  approaching 
some  human  habitation,  and  that  the  sagacity  of  the 
hound  had  detected  its  vicinity." 

The  dog  was  right ;  the  habitation  was  gained . 
and  our  traveler  found  his  way  out  of  "the  bush." 
The  incident  is  one  that  might  have  happened  to 
Robinson  Crusoe,  and  is,  in  fact,  in  capital  keeping 
with  some  of  the  incidents  recorded  in  that  illustri- 
ous exile's  narrative. 


The  following  is  a  verbatim  copy  of  a  document 
furnished  to  a  young  lady,  at  a  Female  Seminary- 
not  a  hundred  miles  from  the  flourishing  city  ol 
Portland,  Maine  : 

ORDER  OF  EXERCISES, 

PART   FIRST, 

1.  Exordium:  "  Morning  dawns," 

2.  "  Grand  Martyrdom,"  k  la  coarse  towel, 

3.  "  The  Devotee  in  Bath,"  from  the  Opera  of  "The 

Deluge"  {generally  received  with   breathless  ex- 
pp.ctation). 

4.  Variations  from  the  "  Grand  Martyrdom." 
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5.  Grand  medley  of  Exercises  on  the  Gymnasticum 
(^duration  thirty  minutes). 

0.  "  Attack  of  Hungary  :"  Medley,  a  la  fourchcttc, 
7.  "  Exercices  Pedestres  :  Air,  "  Rosy  Mom." 

PART   SECOND. 

1.  "  Knowledge  is  Power."— A  Study  (three  to  four 

hours  in  length), 
'i    Variations  on  the  Gymnasticum  (duration  as  in 
Part  First). 

2.  "Hungary  Appeased  :"  Fantasia, 
•i.  "  La  Fille  a  pied"  (moderate — short) 

TART   THIRD. 

1.  "  The  Harmony  of  all  Things."— A  Study  :  con- 

tinuation three  hours. 

2.  "  Pulchritudines  Gymnastici"  (duration  as  above). 

3.  "  Tee-ching-tee  :"  Air  Chinois. 

4.  Air: 

"  Return  ere  dews  begin  to  fall, 
Nor  spurn  thick  shoes  nor  woolen  shawl." 

5.  Variations. 

6.  Finale  :  "  Rosy  Health." 

A  young  lady  pupil,  following  this  programme, 
would  find  it  a  valuable  regulator  of  her  **  exercises." 


" '  Ver>'  well,  now.  Just  so  with  God  and  man. 
Are  not  all  men  sinners  V 

" '  Yes,  sir.' 

"  *  And  doesn't  God  hate  sin  ?' 

" '  Yes,  sir.' 

*' '  Well,  now,  if  God  looks  at  us  through  the  per- 
fections of  Christ,  how  will  we  appear?' 

"  '  Green,  sir.'  " 


Amidst  the  many  flattering  and  high-sounding 
epitaphs  which  are  to  be  found  in  almost  all  thickly- 
populated  grave-yards,  the  following  reads  strangely  : 

"  My  name,  my  country,  what  are  they  to  thee  ? 
What,  whether  high  or  low,  my  pedigree  ? 
Perhaps  I  far  surpassed  all  other  men — 
Perhaps  I  fell  behind  them  all — what  then  ? 
Suffice  it,  stranger,  that  thou  see'st  a  tomb  : 
Thou  know'st  its  use  ;  it  hides — no  matter  whom  I" 


We  gave,  not  long  since,  in  a  column  of  the 
"Drawer,"  a  specimen  of  some  rather  laughable 
blunders  made  in  the  revelations  of  a  "  medium"  of 
the  spirit-rappers ;  but  the  following  is  even  more 
ridiculous : 

"  A  lady  at  Columbus,  in  Ohio,  recently  inquired 
of  the  spirit-rappers  how  many  children  she  had  ? 

"  '  Four,'  rapped  the  spirit, 

"The  husband,  startled  at  the  accuracy  of  the  re- 
ply, stepped  up  and  inquired  : 

"  '  How  many  children  have  I V 

"  '  Two  V  answered  the  rapping  medium. 

"The  husband  and  wife  looked  at  each  other,  with 
an  odd  smile  on  their  faces,  for  a  moment,  and  then 
retired  non-believers.  There  had  been  a  mistake 
made  somewhere. ^^ 


The  ensuing  dialogue  will  remind  our  readers  of 
the  colloquy  which  once  found  a  place  in  this  part 
of  our  Magazine,  embracing  an  inquiry  as  to  who 
was  the  father  of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  and  a  fa- 
miliar illustration  of  a  "  Mr.  Smith"  and  his  three 
sons,  John,  James,  and  Joseph : 

"  Last  Sunday,  I  was  endeavoring  to  explain  to 
one  of  my  Sabbath-school  scholars,  a  boy  of  six  or 
seven  years  of  age,  the  manner  in  which  the  sinner, 
being  clothed  with  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  be- 
came accepted  by  God.  'Now,  Tim,'  said  I,  'what 
<;olor  is  that  wall?' 

"  '  White,  sir,'  he  replied. 

"  *  But  look  through  these  green  spectacles,  and 
what  color  does  it  appear  ?' 

"  '  Green,  sir.' 

"  '  But  is  the  wall  really  green,  or  does  it  only 
seem  so  because  you  are  looking  through  a  green 
glass  ?' 

"  '  It  is  white,  and  only  looks  green  from  the  spec- 
tacles.' 


We  have  already  mentioned  in  the  "  Drawer" 
that  wc  do  not  rank  Parodies  as  a  very  exalted  kinr^ 
of  literature  ;  but  now  and  then  one  comes  across  ;. 
good  one,  different  in  subject,  but  close  in  imitation. 
Of  such  we  think  is  the  following  original  attempt, 
sent  us  by  "  E.  J.  L.",  of  Cambridge,  Mass. : 

"  'Tis  the  last  cake  of  supper. 

Left  steaming  alone. 
All  its  light-brown  companions 

Are  buttered  and  gone : 
No  cake  of  its  kindred, 

No  cookie  is  nigh. 
To  steam  on  the  platter, 

Or  near  its  mate  lie. 

"  I'll  not  leave  thee,  thou  lone  one ! 

To  meet  a  cold  fate  ; 
Since  thy  mates  are  all  eaten, 

Come  lie  on  my  plate. 
Thus  kindly  I'll  butter 

Thy  steaming  sides  o'er. 
And  think  on  thy  sweetness 

When  thou  art  no  more  ! 

"  Thus  all  cakes  must  follow, 

Three  times  every  day ; 
When  the  meal-times  approach 

They  must  vanish  away. 
When  hunger  is  mighty. 

And  sickness  has  flown, 
What  cake  can  inhabit 

The  table  alone  1" 


"  It  needs  all  we  know,"  says  Dryden,  "  to  make 
things  plain."  Instructors  of  children — and  it  is  a 
good  thing  that  there  are  schools  for  such — should 
remember  this,  in  the  exercise  of  their  duties.  "  I 
once  saw  a  clergyman,"  writes  one  who  has  made 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  children  his  study,  "try 
to  teach  the  children  of  a  Sabbath-school  that  the 
soul  would  live  after  they  were  all  dead.  The  boys 
and  girls  listened,  but  they  evidently  did  not  under- 
stand. He  was  too  abstract  at  first.  At  length,  how- 
ever, taking  his  watch  from  his  pocket,  which  ar- 
rested their  attention  in  a  moment,  he  said ; 

*'  James,  what  is  this  I  hold  in  my  hand  ?" 

"  A  watch,  sir." 

"  A  little  clock,"  said  another. 

"  Do  you  see  it?" 

"Yesi  sir." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  it  is  a  watch  ?" 

"  Because  we  see  it,  and  hear  it  tick." 

"  Very  good." 

He  then  took  off  the  case,  and  held  it  in  one  hand 
and  the  watch  in  the  other. 

"Now,  children,  which  is  the  watch?  You  see 
there  are  tico  which  look  like  watches.  Veiy  well. 
Now  I  will  lay  the  case  down — put  it  there,  in  my 
hat.  Now  let  us  sec  if  we  can  hoar  the  watch  tick- 
ing." 

"Yes,  sir,  we  can  hear  it,"  exclaimed  several 
voices  at  once. 

"  Well,  children,  the  watch  can  tick,  go,  and  keep 
time,  as  you  see,  when  the  case  is  taken  off,  and  put 
in  my  hat,  just  as  well  as  before.  So  it  is  with  you, 
children.  Your  body  is  nothing  but  the  case.  The 
body  maybe  taken  off,  and  buried  in  the  ground,  and 
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the  soul  wi]l  live,  just  as  well  as  this  watch  will  go 
w^hea  the  case  is  taken  off." 


A  Western  editor  of  a  country  newspaper  thus 
announces  the  acquisition,  in  his  domestic  circle,  of 
two  "  fair,  fat,  and  flourishing"  babies  : 

♦'  Bring  out  the  brass  band,  and  place  its  noisiest 
members  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  hen-coop  ! 
Sound  the  loud  horse-fiddle,  and  let  the  nation  re- 
joice ;  for  one  of  the  humblest  citizens  of  the  Com- 
monwealth hath  been  justly  exalted  over  his  com- 
peers, and  We  have  the  honor  to  be  that  fortunate 
and  meritorious  individual.  Still,  we  are  not  proud: 
we  yet  speak,  tp  our  neighbors,  occasionally  :  but  at 
the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  feel  sev- 
eral inches  taller  than  we  did  a  week  ago  !" 


The  following  reply  has  been  cited  as  a  specimen 
of  the  sly  humor  of  the  Southern  negro,  when  think- 
ing of  catching  a  "  brudder  nigga"  on  the  hip  : 
*'  Sambo,  w'at  am  your  'pinion  ob  rats  ?" 
**  Wall,  I  t'ink  de  one  dat  has  de  shortest  tail  will 
get  in  de  hole  de  quickest !     E'yah  !  e'yah !  e'yah !" 


There  is  a  good  story  told — "  and  the  best  of  it 
is,  that  it  is  irwe" — of  a  celebrated  and  somewhat 
eccentric  clergyman  in  New  England,  who  was  very 
absent-minded,  although  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
evangelical  divines  in  "  all  the  region  round  about." 
On  one  occasion,  on  a  cold  morning  in  winter,  he 
started  to  walk  to  his  church,  about  a  mile  distant 
from  his  residence,  wearing  a  large,  old-fashioned 
cloak.  Just  before  arriving  at  the  church,  a  sudden 
gust  of  snow-laden  wind  blew  his  cloak  open,  and 
he  turned  round  to  adjust  it ;  he  forgot,  however,  to 
turn  back  again,  but  walked  rapidly  forward  until  he 
reached  his  own  house,  and  inquired  of  a  servant  if 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Y (himself)  was  at  home  ! 


Now  that  "chill  November's  surly  blasts"  have 
*'  made  fields  and  forests  bare,"  these  lines  of  poor 
departed  Tom  Hood  will  not  be  considered  out  of 
place : 

"  Summer's  gone  and  over, 
Fogs  are  falling  down, 
And  with  russet  tinges, 
Autumn's  doing  brown. 

"  Boughs  are  daily  rifled 
By  the  gusty  thieves, 
And  the  Book  of  Nature 
Getteth  short  of  leaves. 

"  Round  the  tops  of  houses, 
Swallows,  as  they  flit. 
Give,  like  yearly  tenants, 
Notices  to  quit. 

"  Skies  of  fickle  temper, 

Weep  by  turns,  and  laugh  : 
Night  and  day  together 
Taking  *  half-and-half.' 

''  So  November  endeth. 

Cold  and  most  perverse, 
But  the  months  that  follow 
Sure  will  pinch  us  worse." 


In  these  days  of  "Women's  Conventions,"  and 

"  Women's  Rights,"    it  is  well  to  hear  one  of  the 

'  gentler  sex"  thus  describe,  in  language  as  plain  as 

H  is  forcible,  what  kind  of  women  it  is  that  sensible 

tnen  require  for  wives  : 

"Men  who  are  worth  having  want  txjoTnm  for  wives. 
A  bundle  of  gewgaws,  bound  with  a  string  of  flats 
and  quavers,  sprinkled  with  Cologne — this  is  no  help 


for  a  man  who  expects  to  raise  a  family  of  boys  on 
veritable  bread  and  meat.  The  piano  and  lace-frame 
arc  good  in  their  places,  and  so  are  ribbons,  and 
frills,  and  tinsels  ;  but  you  can  not  make  a  dinner 
of  the  former,  nor  a  bed-blanket  of  the  latter.  And, 
awful  as  the  idea  may  seem  to  you,  both  dinner  and 
bed-blanket  are  necessary  to  domestic  happiness. 
Life  has  its  realities  as  well  as  fancies  ;  but  you  make 
it  all  a  matter  of  decoration,  remembering  the  tassels 
and  curtains,  but  forgetting  the  bedstead.  Suppose 
a  man  of  good  sense,  and  of  course  good  propects,  to 
be  looking  for  a  wife,  what  chance  have  you  to  be 
chosen  ?  You  may  '  trap'  him,  or  '  catch'  him,  but 
how  much  better  would  it  be  to  make  it  an  object  for 
him  to  catch  you  ?  Render  yourselves  worth  catch- 
ing, and  you  will  need  no  shrewd  mother  or  schem- 
ing brothers  to  help  you  find  a  market." 

So  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  lady-readers  of 
"  The  Drawer." 


The  subjoined  incident  is  sent  to  us  by  a  South- 
ern correspondent,  as  related  by  a  Virginia  negro. 
If  it  is  true,  the  parrot  was  certainly  a  remarkable 
bird: 

"  You  see,"  said  he,  "  dis  parrot  belonged  to  a 
baker  in  Richmond.  Now,  each  baker  is  'lowed  to 
make  a  certain  number  of  loaves  ebery  day,  and  no 
more,  'cordin'  to  how  many  customers  he  got ;  'cause 
if  dey  bake  too  much,  dey  will  be  servin'  out  stale 
bread  to  de  customers.  Well,  dis  baker  had  baked 
more'n  his  share  one  day,  and  hid  de  rest  ob  'um 
under  de  counter.  De  parrot  was  hangin'  in  his 
cage,  and  see  it  all.  Bime-by,  in  comes  de  inspect- 
or, and  finds  de  bread  all  right,  and  is  goin'  out  agin 
satisfied,  when  de  parrot  cocks  his  eye  at  him,  and 
sings  out,  '  Dere^s  more  bread  under  de  counter  P  So 
de  inspector  grabs  it,  'cordin'  to  law,  and  carries  it 
off.  Well,  den  de  baker  goes  to  de  parrot,  werrj 
mad,  and  takes  him  by  de  head  and  fotches  him  a 
twitch  or  two,  and  flings  him  into  de  gutter  for  dead, 
'longside  of  a  pig  just  dead  of  de  measles.  Bime-by, 
de  parrot  begins  to  crawl  about,  his  feathers  a  stick- 
in'  out,  and  his  head  lopped  on  one  side,  and  den  he 
stops  and  looks  at  de  pig,  wery  pitiful,  and  says  he, 
'  did  you  say  any  ting  about  de  bread  V  " 


"  Psi  Upsilon"  writes,  that  happening  to  be  trav- 
eling in  Connecticut  last  summer,  he  stopped  at  the 
city  of  Bridgeport ;  and  while  there,  fell  upon  the 
following  Epitaph  on  a  Dog,  in  an  adjoining  field, 
where  he  was  "  fetching  a  walk  :" 

"IN  MEMORY  OF  LEO, 

A  FAITHFUL  DOG; 
WHO  WAS  SHOT  AUGUST  30,  1836. 

Sic  transit  gloria  mundi. 

*'  Every  dog  must  have  his  day. 
He  had  his,  and  passed  away. 
Poor  fellow  !  little  had  he  thought 
His  dog-days  were  to  be  so  short ; 
He  did  not  drain  life's  bitter  cup — 
Death  took  him  when  he  was  a  pup, 
And  laid  him  here  beneath  this  sod, 
As  good  a  dog  as  ever  trod. 
He  sought  for  happiness  in  vain. 
But  found  all  pleasure  mixed  with  pain  ; 
And  when  his  joy  gave  way  to  sadness, 
He  groaned— and  people  deemed  it  madness  ; 
He  had  the  stomach-ache  so  bad 
He  howled,  and  then  they  said — '  He's  mad,' 
And  shot  poor  Leo  by  mistake. 
Because  he  had  the  belly-ache  ; 
He  died  without  a  fault — he  left  no  foes, 
And  one  fierce  struggle  closed  his  earthly  woes."' 
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The  History  of  the  Captivity  of  Napoleon,  by  Will- 
iam Forsyth  (iml)lishi'd  \>y  Harper  and  Brothers), 
IS  a  coinplele  narrative  of  the  Emperor's  life  at  St. 
Helena,  founded  on  the  letters  and  other  posthumous 
documents  of  the  late  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  Written  in  a 
strongly  partisan  spirit,  it  defends  the  conduct  of  Sir 
Hudson  in  the  treatment  of  his  illustrious  captive, 
and  calls  in  question  the  statements  of  O'Meara,  Las 
Cases,  and  other  writers,  "who  have  presented  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  history.  An  interesting  biography 
of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  is  given,  describing  his  militaiy 
and  public  seKices,  wdth  a  view  of  showing  his  quali- 
fications for  the  responsible  office  which  was  intrusted 
to  him  by  the  British  government.  The  work  is  im- 
portant as  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  political  measures  of  modern  times. 
Without  claiming  for  it  a  successful  refutation  of 
the  charges  which  have  blackened  the  memory  of  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe,  as  a  petty  tyrant,  a  malignant  perse- 
cutor of  fallen  greatness,  and  an  habitual  violator  of 
the  noblest  sentiments  of  humanity,  we  may  concede 
to  it  the  merit  of  very  considerable  ability  in  its 
})resentation  of  facts,  and  of  ingenuity  in  its  reason- 
ings thence  derived  in  favor  of  the  notorious  gov- 
ernor of  St.  Helena.  No  one  who  pretends  to  the 
exercise  of  impartiality  in  his  judgments  of  Napo- 
leon will  fail  to  examine  the  evidence  presented  in 
this  volume  with  eager  interest. 

The  Memoir  of  Dr.  Judson,  by  President  Way- 
land  (published  by  Phillips,  Sampson,  and  Co.)  is 
a  discriminating  and  vigorous  tribute  to  the  rare  ex- 
cellences of  that  distinguished  missionary.  The 
subject  was  singularly  congenial  to  the  feelings  of 
the  writer — calling  forth  his  warmest  sympathies — 
inspiring  him  with  a  tender  and  pathetic  eloquence — 
stimulating  his  most  profound  religious  sensibilities 
— and  he  has  treated  it  with  a  heartfelt  unction,  as 
well  as  signal  ability.  We  think  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  executed  his  delicate  and  responsible  task 
wdll  give  satisfaction  to  the  most  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirers of  Dr.  Judson.  Nor  has  he  been  betrayed  by 
his  interest  in  the  subject,  into  the  language  of  ( ex- 
travagant eulogium.  His  statements  are  not  set  off 
with  any  excess  of  coloring;  he  takes  no  pains  to 
enhance  the  sublimity  of  his  theme.  Indeed  the 
numeroxis  elements  of  romance  and  heroism  which 
abound  in  the  experience  of  the  Burman  missionary 
are  not  brought  prominently  forward.  He  depicts  as 
great  a  life  as  any  which  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
the  modern  religious  world  in  the  plain  and  truthful 
words  that  are  appropriate  to  the  simple,  genuine 
dignity  of  the  subject.  For  it  can  not  be  denied  that 
m  many  respects  Dr.  Judson  was  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  men  of  the  age.  He  was  endowed 
with  intellectual  powers  which  could  not  have  failed 
to  render  him  conspicuous,  had  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  usual  objects  of  secular  ambition.  With  a 
highly  poetical  temperament,  and  a  taste  refined  even 
to  fastidiousness,  he  combined  a  singular  force  of 
logic,  a  gift  of  close  and  energetic  reasoning,  and  an 
acute  insight  into  character  and  motives,  which 
marked  him  from  the  commencement  of  his  public 
earner  as  a  person  not  only  of  brilliant  promise,  but 
of  that  rarely  endowed  nature  which  at  once  creates 
for  itsf^lf  a  high  and  commanding  sphere  of  influ<>nce. 
He  was  l)orn  to  act  with  effect  on  the  convictions  of 
men.  He  exhil)itcd,  in  a  wonderful  degree,  the  tal- 
ents which  (jualify  their  possessor  for  important  posts 
of  administration  and  statesmanship.  As  a  proof  of 
this,  wc  need  only  refer  to  the  consummate  skill  and 
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energy  which  distinguished  his  conduct  during  vari- 
ous ti-ying  emergencies  in  the  Burman  mission. 
But  he  selected  a  less  conspicuous,  though  in  reality 
a  more  noble  career,  for  the  exercise  of  his  high 
powers.  With  his  tenderness  of  conscience,  his 
sense  of  the  worth  of  the  soul,  and  his  intensely 
glowing  conviction  of  the  saving  power  of  Christian 
truth,  he  might  have  passed  through  life  content  with 
the  modest  duties  of  a  faithful  pastor.  Circumstances, 
however,  brought  him  into  a  more  distinguished  field, 
and  made  him  a  religious  hero.  As  such,  he  com- 
pares favorably  with  the  men  whose  names  are  re- 
garded as  the  chiefest  glories  of  the  Church.  He 
united  the  enterprise  of  Xavier,  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  Loyola,  with  the  humility  of  David  Brainerd,  and 
the  self-sacrificing  devotedness  of  Henry  Martyn. 
Limited  to  a  comparatively  narrow  path  of  endeavor, 
he  constantly  exercised  qualities  for  which  no  trust 
would  have  been  too  arduous,  no  career  too  lofty  or 
responsible.  The  biography  of  such  a  man  presented 
a  task  worthy  of  the  eminent  person  by  whom  it  has 
been  so  successfully  accomplished.  The  volumes  in 
which  it  is  recorded  form  a  permanent  addition  to 
our  intellectual  treasures. 

Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Robert  Haydon,  edited 
by  Tom  Taylor.  This  is  one  of  the  most  exciting 
personal  narratives  that  have  lately  issued  from  the 
English  press.  In  point  of  tragic  interest,  original 
manifestations  of  character,  and  the  romance  of  actual 
life,  it  is  hardly  surpassed  by  any  of  the  productions 
of  popular  fiction.  Haydon  was  no  doubt  a  man  of 
remarkable  endowments — his  strongly-marked  indiv 
viduality,  if  not  amounting  to  genius,  bore  a  striking 
resemblance  to  it ;  while  his  passionate  devotion  to 
Art,  in  the  midst  of  the  materialism  of  the  age,  was 
not  without  a  certain  vein  of  sublimity.  Yet  his 
enormous,  incredible  self-conceit — his  defiance  of 
the  arts  of  conciliation — his  persistent  wrong-he ad- 
edness,  and  contempt  of  wholesome  social  customs — 
embittered  his  whole  existence,  prevented  the  just 
appreciation  which  he  might  have  attained,  deprived 
his  friends  of  the  power  of  serving  him,  and  finally 
brought  the  protracted  agony  of  his  life  to  a  close,  by 
the  most  deliberate  act  of  suicide  on  record.  In  this 
volume  all  the  weakness  and  strength  of  his  nature 
are  fully  revealed,  presenting  an  instructive  moral 
lesson  of  appalling  impressiveness.  Connected  as 
he  was,  in  relations  of  intimacy,  with  many  of  the 
leading  spirits  of  the  age,  his  incidental  notices  of 
his  contemporaries  are  singularly  interesting,  and 
present  a  grateful  relief  to  the  prevailingly  sombre 
character  of  his  own  experience.  Although  much  of 
the  narrative  is  occupied  with  local  details,  we  are 
confident  that  it  will  produce  little  less  sensation  in 
this  country  than  it  has  awakened  in  England. 
(Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

The  Conflict  of  Ages,  by  Edward  Beecher,  D.D. 
(Published  by  Phillips,  Sampson,  and  Co.)  This  is 
a  strikingly  ingenious  attempt  to  reconcile  the  ap- 
parently warring  aspects  in  the  moral  relations  be- 
tween God  and  man,  and  thus  to  solve  one  of  the 
most  perplexing  problems  of  theology.  The  conflict 
of  which  Dr.  Beecher  treats,  is  the  apparent  discrep- 
ancy between  the  natural  depravity  of  man  and  the 
character  which  our  natural  intiiitions  of  the  right 
and  the  honorable  conspire  in  ascribing  to  the  Deity. 
In  the  theoiy  which  Dr.  B.  proposes  for  their  recon- 
ciliation, he  admits  the  reality  of  each  of  the  oppos- 
ing elements.  It  accordingly  maintains  the  thorough 
views  of  innate  human  depravity  and  subjection  to 
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the  powers  of  evil,  which  are  recognized  as  true  and 
Scriptural  by  men  of  a  profound  Chiistian  experi- 
ence ;  and  also  the  highest  principles  of  honor  and 
right,  which  a  well-ordered  mind  intuitively  perceives 
to  be  true  and  obligatory  upon  God  as  well  as  upon 
men.  The  whole  conflict,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  B., 
arises  from  the  unfounded  assumption  that  men,  as 
they  come  into  this  world,  are  new-created  beings  ; 
whereas,  in  fact,  they  lived  in  a  previous  state  of 
existence,  in  which,  by  a  revolt  from  God,  they  in- 
curred a  forfeiture  of  their  original  rights  as  new- 
created  minds,  and  are  bom  into  this  world  under 
that  forfeiture.  No  positive  proof  is  brought  forward 
by  the  author  in  support  of  this  hypothesis,  but  he 
argues  that  we  must  assume  it  to  be  correct,  because 
it  explains  all  the  difficulties  of  the  question  ;  just  as 
we  assume  the  heliocentric  system  of  astronomy,  be- 
cause it  accounts  for  the  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  The  volume  shows  extensive  research  in 
the  history  of  opinions,  great  acuteness  in  analyzing 
the  subtle  theoretical  differences  that  have  prevailed 
among  theologians,  a  spirit  of  genuine  Catholicism  in 
his  judgment  of  individuals,  and  a  profound  and 
tender  sentiment  of  personal  religion.  Coming  before 
the  public  with  a  brilliant  prestige  from  the  name 
and  position  of  the  author,  it  is  adapted  to  produce 
a  deep  impression  in  the  sphere  of  theological  con- 
troversy. Whether  it  will  be  received  by  any  con- 
siderable number  of  thinkers  as  a  "  finality, '^in  the 
settlement  of  the  momentous  questions  to  which  it 
relates — an  issue  which  Dr.  Beecher  evidently  con- 
templates— or  whether  it  will  be  set  aside  as  an 
extraordinary  effort  of  audacious  speculation,  and  be 
numbered  among  the  curiosities  of  theological  liter- 
ature, is  a  problem  which  we  are  not  competent  to 
solve.  Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  respecting 
the  soundness  and  conclusive  efficacy  of  the  theory 
which  it  propounds,  the  candor,  good  faith,  and  ardent 
piety  which  pervade  its  reasonings  are  patent  to  every 
reader. 

Memoirs  of  John  Ahemethyy  M.D.,  by  John  Mac- 
ILWAIN.  The  biography  of  this  celebrated  medical 
practitioner  possesses  an  interest  for  a  numerous 
class  of  readers  outside  the  pale  of  the  profession. 
His  quaint  originality,  his  racy  humor,  and  his 
honest  bluntness  of  expression,  are  familiar  matters 
of  tradition.  Many  of  his  piquant  sayings  are  em- 
balmed in  current  anecdotes,  which  will  long  asso- 
ciate his  name  with  the  sturdy  independence  and 
rough  jocularity  of  the  English  character.  His  em- 
inence as  a  scientific  physician  is  well  known  in 
both  hemispheres.  Numerous  are  the  invalids  from 
the  American  side  of  the  Atlantic  who  have  been 
indebted  to  his  sagacious  counsels  for  the  recovery 
of  their  health,  and  who  have  brought  away  ineff"ace- 
able  reminiscences,  both  of  the  eccentric  vigor  of  his 
character  and  his  extraordinaiy  professional  skill.  In 
the  present  volume,  the  career  of  Dr.  Abcrnethy  as 
a  medical  man  is  fully  described — his  services  to  the 
science  of  his  profession  are  minutely  analyzed — and 
a  variety  of  details  are  given  illustrative  of  his  per- 
sonal qualities.  As  an  instructive  and  entertaining 
piece  of  biography,  it  will  richly  reward  the  attention 
of  intelligent  readers.  (Published  by  Harper  and 
Brothers.) 

A  new  work,  which  will  attract  general  attention 
in  the  present  Ea.stem  imbroglio,  is  entitled  The 
Czar  and  the  Sultan,  by  Adrian  Gii.son,  giving  an 
account  of  the  j)rivate  lives  and  public  actions  of 
Nichola.s  and  Abdul  Medjid.  A  comprehensive  essay 
on  the  rise  and  decadence  of  the  Turks  in  Europe, 
is  added  by  another  hand.  Whoever  wishes  to  ob- 
tain an  intelligent  view  of  the  question  which  now 


agitates  the  cabinets  of  Europe,  should  carefully 
peruse  this  little  volume.  (Published  by  Harper  and 
Brothers.) 

God  with  Men ;  or,  Foot-Prints  of  Providential 
Leaders,  by  Samuel  Osgood.  (Published  by  Crosby, 
Nichols,  and  Co.)  In  this  volume,  by  a  leading 
divine  of  the  Unitarian  denomination,  an  attempt  is 
made  to  set  forth  the  religious  instmction  suggested 
by  the  lives  of  the  most  celebrated  characters  in 
Scripture  history.  The  examples  are  well  chosen ; 
discussed,  less  in  the  spirit  of  dogmatism  than  of 
devotion  ;  and  applied,  by  a  natural  process  of  asso- 
ciation, to  the  practical  interests  of  the  religious  life. 
The  purity  of  feeling,  richness  of  illustration,  and 
frequent  beauty  of  language,  that  characterize  this 
work,  will  recommend  it  to  many  readers,  irrespect- 
ive of  its  doctrinal  peculiarities,  which  indeed  are 
not  made  in  any  way  conspicuous. 

The  Bow  in  the  Cloud  (published  by  E.  PI.  Butler, 
and  Co.),  is  the  title  of  a  collection  of  religious 
essays,  by  various  choice  writers,  both  English  and 
American,  intended  for  consolation  to  the  afflicted. 
It  is  brought  out  with  great  typographical  elegance, 
and  superbly  illustrated. 

The  American  Aboriginal  Port-Folio,  by  Mrs. 
Mary  H.  Eastman,  illustrated  by  Captain  S.  East- 
man, of  the  U.  S.  Army,  is  an  elegant  and  instructive 
volume,  which  will  take  a  high  rank  among  the  pop- 
ular gift-books  of  the  season.  Devoted  exclusively 
to  the  delineation  of  Indian  life  in  the  Western  forests, 
it  presents  a  series  of  animated  sketches,  which, 
without  rhetorical  exaggeration,  aff'ord  a  vivid 
and  picturesque  view  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  the  North  American  Continent.  Several  of  the 
native  legends  are  interwoven  with  the  narrative  por- 
tions of  the  work,  and  heighten  the  eff'ect  of  the 
descriptions  by  their  striking  examples  of  Indian 
fancy  and  sentiment.  The  engravings  with  which 
the  volume  is  embellished  ar'e  from  drawings  made 
on  the  spot,  and  form  a  be&utiful  port-folio  for  the 
illustration  of  the  manners  and  habits  which  prevail 
among  the  sons  of  the  forest.  (Published  by  Lippin- 
cott,  Grambo,  and  Co.) 

Scotia''s  Bards,  is  the  title  of  a  neat  volume  issued 
by  R.  Carter  and  Brothers,  containing  a  variety  of 
specimens  of  favorite  Scottish  poetry.  It  includes 
selections  from  the  most  celebrated  poets,  extending 
over  the  period  from  Thomson  to  Alexander  Smith, 
together  with  concise  biographical  sketches  of  the 
several  writers.  The  work  is  judiciously  edited,  and 
is  brought  out  in  a  style  worthy  of  its  contents. 

Charles  Scribner  has  published  the  first  volume 
of  a  series  of  Juvenile  Tales,  translated  from  the 
German  of  Nieritz,  by  Mrs.  H.  E.  Conant.  It  is 
entitled  The  Little  Drummer,  and  is  remarkable  for 
its  simple  pathos  and  excellent  moral  tone. — Sparinfr 
to  Spend,  by  T.  S.  Arthur,  is  a  tale  designed  for 
practical  utility,  issued  by  the  same  j)ublishor. 

Lady  Lee''s  Widowhood.  This  intensely  interest- 
ing story,  from  Blackwood's  Magazine,  is  published 
in  their  "  Library  of  Select  Novels,"  by  Harper  and 
Brothers. 

Goupil  and  Co.  have  published  a  spirited  engrav- 
ing of  Leutzk's  Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware, 
executed  liy  Gikardkt  with  admirable  success,  Wc 
are  glad  to  see  this  great  national  picture  thus  brought 
within  the  reach  of  every  American  citizen. 


The  new  novel  by  Thackeray,  of  which  we  pub- 
lished the  first  three  chapters  in  our  last  Numljer, 
has  been  received  with  an  enthusiastic  welcome  by 
the  London  press.  It  promises  in  every  respect  to 
equal  the  best  productions  of  its  distinguished  au- 
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thor,  and  to  merit  the  cordial  greeting  which  has  been 
given  to  its  opening  chaj)ters.      The  Spectator  says  : 

"  Thackeray's  new  book — a  phrase  and  an  antici- 
pation pleasantly  familiar  for  the  last  few  weeks — is 
here  before  us.  The  first  number  brings  us  ac- 
(juainted  with  several  characters ;  re-introducing 
Pendennis,  who,  in  mature  age,  is  writing  in  the  first 
person  of  the  days  of  his  youth,  and  the  immortal 
Costigan.  It  clearly  belies  the  prophecies  of  the 
croakers,  who  would  have  it  that  the  'most  respect- 
able family'  must  be  but  a  new  form  of  the  Baker- 
street  '  snob.'  Clive  Newcome,  the  future  hero,  as 
yet  a  stripling,  and  the  high-hearted  unsophisticated 
gentleman,  his  father.  Colonel  Newcome,  just  re- 
turned from  India,  stand  in  the  first  rank.  Then 
come  retrospective  sketches  of  Thomas  Newcome, 
the  founder  of  the  family,  a  worthy  Englishman  and 
prudent  man  of  business  ;  his  w'ealthy  wife,  the  Non- 
conformist '  Bishopess  of  Clapham' — an  admirable 
portrait,  in  which  the  charitable  and  dutiful  heart  is 
seen  through  the  rind  of  narrow  formalism;  her  two 
sons,  the  Colonel's  *  most  respectable'  half-brothers ; 
a  French  countess,  his  old  flame,  ardent  and  honor- 
able ;  his  sister-in-law,  seemingly  a  '  good  kind  of 
woman,'  with  a  spice  of  shrewdness ;  and  her  brother, 
a  rhetorical  divine,  always  in  pecuniary  difficulties, 
and  always  on  the  eve  of  fortune,  with  one's  assist- 
ance— who  promises  gloriously.  To  all  this  a  quaint 
medley  of  old  fables,  telling  of  pretense,  flattery,  and 
falsehood,  serves  as  '  overture,'  and  interprets  the 
symbol  on  the  cover ;  but  the  author's  kindly  and 
reconciling  philosophy  is  indicated  too.  The  style  is 
the  true  Thackerasan  of  '  Vanity  Fair'  and  '  Pen- 
dennis'— which  is  praise  enough — with  some  dis- 
tincter  points  of  that  artistic  polish  and  easy  elabor- 
ation which  added  a  charm  to  *  Esmond.'  " 

In  a  still  warmer  vein  is  the  commendation  of  the 
Leader,  weekly  newspaper,  one  of  the  best  critical 
authorities  in  literary  matters  of  which  the  English 
press  can  boast.  That  journal  remarks  of  The  New- 
comes  : 

"  It  has  all  Thackeray's  excellences,  and  gives 
better  promise  than  either  Vanity  Fair  or  Pendennis 
gave  at  starting.     There  is  such  easy  strength,  such 
power  without  effort,  in  the  writing  and  in  the  paint- 
ing of  character.     The  satire  is  so  delicate,  so  true, 
and  yet  so  without  bitterness.     Any  one  else  would 
assuredly  have  made  the  Bishopess  of  Clapham  a 
personification  of  bigotry  :  he  has  made  her  bigoted, 
domineering  (as  all  bigotry  is),  stern,  ridiculous,  and 
yet  kind,  conscientious,  and  womanly.    Her  tending 
her  step-son  is  as  true  as  her  distribution  of  tracts, 
especially  indicated  by  that  detail  of  her  never  hint- 
ing a  reproach  when  her  own  sons  took  the  fever. 
Clapham  has  overshadowed,  it  has  not  killed,  the 
woman.     Charmingly  suggested  is  the  sanguine  and 
improvident  curate,  who  only  wants  '  this  chapel  to 
make  his  fortune  ;'  and  although  it  is  calling  for  too 
much  credulity  to  ask  us  to  believe  in  such  extreme 
innocence  as  that  exhibited  by  the  Indian  officer,  the 
indignant  protest  of  that  officer  at  the  obscenity  (that 
'blaspheming  against  the  divine  beauty  of  life,'  as 
Shelley  says,)  which  offends  him  in  the  Cave  of 
Harmony,  is  a  manly  and  well-timed  reproof.     The 
Frenchwoman's  letter  is  French  to  the  dots  over  the 
i's,  and  the  crossings  of  the  t's.     Indeed  there  is  an 
at)iding  verisimilitude,  which  is  an  abiding  charm  in 
Thackeray's  writing ;  and  we  look  for  twenty  months 
of  very  peculiar  gratification." 


stantly  gaining  in  popularity  with  English  readers. 
For  perusal  by  the  masses,  we  are  told  that  publica- 
tions from  this  side  the  ocean  are  decidedly  carrying 
the  day.  The  Londmi  Examiner,  which  usually 
shows  a  severe  and  discriminating  taste  in  its  criti- 
cisms, has  kindly  notices  of  one  or  two  recent  works 
by  American  authors.     We  subjoin  the  following : 

"  Mr.  Eliot's  History  of  the  Early  Christians  occu- 
pies two  well-filled  volumes,  which  are  likely  to  he 
very  serviceable  in  conveying  general  ideas  to  a 
large  section  of  the  public  that  hears  much  about  the 
Early  Fathers  and  the  Primitive  Christians,  and 
would  be  glad  to  have  a  brief  and  readable  connected 
history  of  the  beginnings  of  the  Church.  Though 
written  with  pains,  and  the  result  of  study,  Mr. 
Eliot's  is  not  a  learned  work,  nor,  does  it  attempt  to 
usurp  the  place  of  learning  with  a  show  of  pedantry. 
His  view  of  the  condition  and  progress  of  Christian- 
ity in  the  early  ages  is  no  doubt  superficial ;  there  is 
no  close  analysis  of  evidence,  and,  though  there  is 
here  and  there  a  shrewd  as  well  as  philosophical 
discrimination  of  the  meaning  of  events,  his  plan 
does  not  call  for  its  exercise  on  any  extended  scale. 
Mr.  Eliot's,  in  short,  is  not  a  book  for  the  student, 
but  it  is  a  book  which  the  general  reader  may  accept 
with  pleasure  as  a  very  useful  contribution  to  the 
stores  daily  provided  to  his  hand. 

"The  Old  House  by  the  River  is  a  one-volumed 
novel,  in  the  form  of  pleasant  thoughtful  sketches, 
full  of  gentle  feeling,  and  much  delicate  and  grace- 
ful writing.  Some  little  affectation  there  is  in  the 
manner  of  the  book,  but  it  is  very  pleasant  of  its  kind. 

"  The  children's  tales  written  for  the  imaginary 
audience  at  Tanglewood,  by  Mr.  Hawthorne,  as  his 
second  wonder-book,  are  very  clever,  and  admirably 
suited  to  delight  the  young  as  weK  as  to  amuse  the 
■  old.  They  are  old  classical  stories,  of  the  Minotaur, 
the  Pygmies,  the  Golden  Fleece,  &c.,told  in  a  fresh 
romantic  way,  as  they  might  be  told  by  a  man  of 
genius  in  playful  humor,  taking  as  much  satisfaction 
as  he  gives  over  his  pleasant  undertaking.  There  are 
very  good  pictures  added  to  the  little  book,  which  is, 
a  child's  book  and  a  man's  book,  and  a  book  over 
which  wives  and  daughters  may  also  discreetly  en- 
tertain themselves." 


The  reprints  of  American  books  appear  to  bo  con- 


A  new  volume  of  Ru skin's  Stones  of  Venice  has 
been  issued  in  London,  completing  that  original  and 
vigorous  work.  The  Spectator  speaks  of  it  in  the 
highest  terms  of  encomium.     It  says  : 

"  The  Stones  of  Venice,  of  which  we  here  take 
leave,  is  a  solemn  book  ;  the  production  of  an  earn- 
est, religious,  progressive,  and  informed  mind.  The 
author  of  this  essay  on  architecture  has  condensed 
into  it  a  poetic  apprehension,  the  fruit  of  awe  of  God 
and  delight  in  nature  ;  a  knowledge,  love,  and  just 
estimate  of  art ;  a  holding  fast  to  fact,  and  repudia- 
tion of  hearsay  ;  an  historic  breadth,  and  a  fearless 
challenge  of  existing  social  problems,  whose  union 
we  know  not  where  to  find  paralleled.  Most  of  these 
qualities  may  be  discovered  co-existing  as  fully  else- 
where ;  their  equal  application  to  art,  nowhere  with- 
in our  knowledge.  The  work  may  furnish  examples 
of  dogmatism  and  partiality  ;  but  the  dogmatism  is 
laborious  observation  expressed  by  conviction,  and 
the  partiality  is  often  the  impatient  assertion  of 
truth." 


The  Queen  has  granted  a  literary  pension  of 
£100  a  year  to  Sir  Francis  Head,  the  lively 
sketcher  of  incidents  of  travel. 
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Furnished  by  Mr.  G.  Bkobie,  51  Canal-street    New   York,  and  drawn  by 
YoiGT,  frmn  actual  articles  of  Costume. 


Figures  1  and  2.-Dinner  Dress  and  Promenade  Costume. 
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WINTER  is  now  upon  us,  and  Fashion,  ever  ob- 
servant of  the  varying  demands  of  climate  and 
season,  produces  forms  and  materials  specially  adapt- 
ed for  the  period  of  the  year.  Silks  of  various  fab- 
rics form  the  favorite  material  for  dresses.  Although 
not  a  few  plain  materials  are  worn,  plaids  form  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  patterns  to  be  met  with. 
These,  in  many  cases,  display  very  large  figures,  and 
every  combination  of  color.  Dresses  for  the  prome- 
nade have  generally  three,  four,  or  even  five  flounces. 
These  are  placed  usually  a  disposition.  In  the  form 
of  the  corsage  great  latitude  is  allowed ;  the  waists 
being  made  high,  a  la  Eugenie^  or  low,  a  la  Raphael, 
according  to  the  fancy  or  taste  of  the  wearer.  Bas- 
quine  and  jacket  bodies  are  both  worn.  Revers, 
forming  a  collar  at  the  back,  and  narrowing  to  the 
waist  in  front,  are  much  in  favor.  Sleeves  are  made 
very  wide  below  the  elbow,  and  are  rather  short. 
Many  are  rounded  to  the  bend  of  the  arm  in  front, 
while  others  are  left  open  at  the  back.  Among  those 
which  have  met  with  the  most  favorable  reception 
for  the  promenade,  we  may  particularly  mention  the 
large  bouillon  undersleeve  (termed  Siciliennes)  with 
deep  ruffs  falling  quite  over  the  hand. 

The  Dinner  Costume,  which  forms  the  first  fig- 
ure in  our  illustration  for  the  present  month,  is  spe- 
cially desivjned  to  be  worn  at  home.  It  consists  of 
a  high  jacket  body,  of  a  rich  claret  color,  fitting 
closely  to  the  figure.  It  is  fastened  up  in  front  with 
fancy  silk  buttons  and  loops.  The  fronts  are  trimmed 
with  rows  of  narrow  black  velvet  ribbon,  which  are 
also  continued  upon  the  jacket.  The  sleeves  are 
wide,  of  the  pagoda  form,  turned  back  at  the  cuffs, 
and  laced  at  the  front  with  cords.  The  skirt  is  of 
Irish  poplin,  in  very  large  plaids.  It  is  made  long 
and  exceedingly  full.  The  cap  and  collar  are  both 
of  lace,  with  white  silk  cord  and  tassels. 

Another  favorite  variety  of  jacket  body,  which  the 
limited  space  at  our  disposal  in  this  department  for- 
bids our  illustrating,  is  extremely  elegant.  It  is  made 
high  at  the  back,  and  open  at  the  waist,  with  revers, 
forming  a  pointed  collar  at  the  back.  This  revers  is 
of  moire  antique,  edged  with  narrow  velvet.  The 
corners  of  the  jacket  are  square  in  front,  and  at  the 
back  are  laid  two  double  plaits,  each  of  which  is 
finished  by  a  small  bow  ^t  the  wrist.  A  broad  band 
o{ moire  antique  is  laid  round  the  jacket.  The  sleeves 
are  of  three-quarter  length,  having  a  deep  cuff  a  mous- 
quetaire  of  m.oire  antique.  The  under-sleeves  and 
collar  are  of  Maltese  lace. 

In  no  one  department  of  costume  has  there  been 
during  the  present  season  so  great  a  variety  of  charm- 
ing styles  produced,  as  in  that  of  Cloaks  and  Man- 
tillas. They  are  of  every  possible  diversity  of  form, 
color,  material,  and  ornament.  Among  so  great  a 
multiplicity  the  chief  embarrassment  to  the  purchaser 
has  been  to  select  from  the  assortment,  all  equally 
charming,  presented  by  the  caterers  to  the  taste  of 
the  fashionable  world.  We  have  already,  in  our 
monthly  illustrations  presented  some  which  have  been 
received  with  great  approbation.  Not  less  worthy 
of  attention  is  the  one  which  forms  the  second  figure 
of  our  present  illustration.  It  is  of  light  brown  cloth, 
with  a  very  full  cape,  which  falls  upon  the  shoulders. 


but  does  not  extend  beyond  their  tips.  This  cape  is 
continued  all  the  way  down  the  front  to  the  bottom 
of  the  skirt.  It  is  graduated  in  width,  being  narrower 
at  the  waist  and  growing  gradually  broader  as  it  de- 
scends toward  the  bottom  of  the  skirt.  The  back  is 
made  full,  with  a  decided  droop.  The  arm-holes  are 
merely  slits  in  the  cloth  behind  the  tabs  of  the  cape. 
The  ornaments  of  this  cloak,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
illustration,  are  very  unique.  They  are  composed 
of  fringe  disposed  in  tassels,  headed  by  a  fleur-de-lis 
wrought  in  chain-stitch. 


Figure  3.— Bonnet. 

Bonnets  present  every  variety  of  material,  and 
every  possible  shade  of  color.  Velvets,  satins,  and 
silks,  especially  those  which  are  spotted,  are  decided 
favorites.  For  ornaments,  flowers,  feathers,  and  lace 
are  profusely  employed.  The  inside  of  the  hat,  in 
particular,  is  most  lavishly  decorated.  One  beautiful 
mode  is  to  let  the  lighter  and  more  delicate  twigs, 
sprays,  and  vines  form  a  wreath  over  the  head,  while 
the  full-blown  flowers  are  disposed  at  the  ears.  As 
to  the  choice  of  color,  it  is  left  wholly  to  the  wearer, 
furnishing  full  opportunity  for  her  to  adapt  the  color 
to  her  own  complexion.  Tulle  and  blond  are  not  un- 
frequently  mixed  together  in  the  fabrication  of  bon- 
nets. The  one  which  we  delineate  above,  is  one  of 
the  most  elegant  that  has  made  its  appearance  during 
the  season.  It  is  composed  of  green  terry  velvet,  and 
satin  of  royal  purple.  The  body  of  the  hat  is  of  vel- 
vet, while  the  crown  and  the  trimming  of  the  front 
are  of  satin,  as  is  also  the  cape.  It  is  trimmed  with 
black  lace,  and  ostrich  feathers,  gracefully  arranged. 
The  ornaments  inside  are  of  blonde  and  fuschia 
flowers.  The  lining  is  of  the  same  satin  of  which  a 
portion  of  the  exterior  is  composed.  It  is  worn,  as  is 
shown  in  the  illustration,  very  far  back  upon  the  head. 
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A  WORD  OF  APOLOGY. 


FOR  the  first  time  since  the  establishment  of 
Harper's  ISTew  Moxthly  Magazine,  the  Pub- 
lishers find  it  necessary  to  apologize  for  delay 
in  it-s  delivery,  and  for  deficiencies  in  its  me- 
chanical execution.  The  last  sheet  of  the  pres- 
ent number,  illustrated  with  its  usnal  pictorial 
embellishments,  had  just  been  sent  to  the  press 
on  Saturday,  the  10th  of  December,  when  a  fire 
broke  out  which  not  only  consumed  the  printed 
sheets,  stereotype  plates,  wood-cuts,  and  copy 
of  the  Magazine,  but,  in  a  few  hours,  laid  their 
entire  establishment  in  ruins.  The  fire  origina- 
ted, strangely  enough,  in  the  excessive  careful- 
ness of  a  plumber,  who  had  occasion  to  make 
some  repairs  of  water-pipes  in  the  press-room. 
Having  lighted  his  lamp  from  a  gas-burner,  and 
not  wishing  to  throw  the  paper  which  he  had 
used  upon  the  floor  for  fear  of  fire,  he  looked 
about  for  the  means  of  extinguishing  it ;  and  see- 
ing what  he  supposed  to  be  a  pan  of  water  in  a 
Email  room  adjoining,  devoted  to  cleaning  the 
press  rollers,  he  thrust  the  lighted  paper  into  it. 
The  pan,  however,  contained  Caynphene,  used  in 
the  cleansing  process,  which  at  once  took  fire, 
and  the  flames  spread  with  a  rapidity,  and  blazed 
with  a  fury,  which  rendered  it  impossible  to 
check  them.  The  proprietors  feel  that  they  have 
hbundant  cause  for  gratitude  to  God  that,  among 
the  many  hundreds  of  persons,  male  and  female, 
employed  at  the  moment  in  various  parts  of  their 
establishment,  not  a  single  life  was  lost,  and  only 
one  person  sustained  any  serious  injury.  All  the 
buildings  occupied  in  the  various  departments 
of  their  business,  the  machineiy,  and  their  en- 
tire stock  of  books,  valued  in  the  aggregate  at 
over  a  million  of  dollars,  were  entirely  consumed. 
Their  stereotype  plates,  stored  in  vaults  under 
the  street,  were  saved.  But  the  destruction  c»f 
tlieir  presses,  and  all  the  other  mechanical  facil- 
ities which  have  enabled  them  hitherto  to  issue 
the  Magazine  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  on 
the  first  day  of  every  month,  and  with  satisfac- 
tory elegance  of  style,  has  compelled  them  to 
the  unwelcome  task  of  apologizing  for  defects, 
unavoidable  under  these  circumstances,  in  the 
present  number. 

It  would  be  affectation  in  the  Publishers  to 
pretend  any  degree  of  insensibility  to  this  mis- 
fortune.   The  pecuniary  loss  is  very  heavy ;  but 
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this  can  be  repaired  by  the  same  means  which 
rendered  it  possible.  Some  six  hundred  per- 
sons, having  parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  or 
wives  and  children,  dependent  on  their  labor, 
have  been  for  a  time  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, though  this  suspension  of  their  resources 
will  be  but  temporary.  The  large  circle  of 
booksellers  and  book-agents  scattered  through- 
out the  United  States,  who,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  have  looked  to  this  establishment  for 
their  books,  will  find  that  supply  cut  off ;  but 
the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks  will,  it  is  hoped,  re- 
move this  check  on  their  business  pursuits.  All 
these  losses,  serious  as  they  are,  can  be  repaired, 
and  may,  therefore,  be  contemplated  with  a 
courage  made  cheerful  even  by  the  sense  of  en- 
ergy and  vigor  which  the  effort  to  repair  them 
calls  forth.  But  the  establishment  itself,  with 
its  large  collection  of  machinery,  its  complete 
arrangements  for  applying  the  perfected  meth- 
ods of  art  in  all  its  branches  to  the  production 
of  books,  and  its  vast  accumulation  of  printed 
volumes,  which  they  had  come  insensibly  to  re- 
gard as  at  once  the  result  and  the  monument  of 
their  united  labors  in  this  wide  field  of  public 
usefulness  and  of  private  enterprise,  has  been 
swept  by  the  blaze  of  an  hour  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  This  loss  is  one  which  time  can  not 
repair,  for  it  is  a  loss  of  time  itself.  The  labor 
and  energy  which  would  have  contributed  to 
its  enlargement,  must  now  be  devoted  to  re- 
placing it.  The  task  is  one  not  wholly  pleas- 
ant ;  but  as  the  proprietors  of  the  establishment 
have  not  learned  from  the  lessons  of  life  to  in- 
dulge largely  in  the  luxury  of  unavailing  com- 
plaint, they  are  inclined  to  regard  it  with  any 
feeling  but  one  of  dismay. 

The  Establishment  of  Harper  and  Brothers, 
it  is  believed,  was  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
world — that  of  Brockhaus,  in  Leipsic,  ranking 
next.     It  differed  from  that  and  from  all  others 
ill  the  fact  that  it  combined  all  the  departments 
of  labor  necessary  for  the  production  of  books 
in  their  perfected  form.    Upon  the  Continent  of 
j  Europe  books  are  mainly  sold  in  sheets,  fur- 
'  nisliod  simply  with  paper  covers;  and  in  En- 
gland (he  binding  of  books  is  carried  on  as  a 
distinct  business,   having  no  connection  with 
;  their  printing.     The  Establishment  embraced 
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a  Bindery  as  well  as  Printing  Offices,  arranged 
upon  a  scale  commensurate  with  their  general 
business.  They  oocnpied  nine  five-story  build- 
ings, five  upon  Clift*,  and  four  upon  Pearl  Street, 
and  covering  the  entire  space  between  those 
avenues.  These  buildings  were  devoted  to  the 
various  branches  of  their  business — to  type- 
setting, stereotyi^Ing,  and  electrotj'ping ;  to 
press-work,  dr^-ing,  folding,  stitching,  and  bind- 
ing; to  storing  the  vast  quantities  of  books 
which  Constantly  accumulated,  and  to  the  va- 
rious transaciions  involved  in  their  sale  and 
delivery. 

This  is  scarcely  the  place  for  any  very  minute 
account  of  the  processes  and  results  of  their 
business ;  and  yet  the  readers  of  the  Magazine 
may  be  interested  in  a  brief  statement  of  the 
leading  facts  connected  with  it. 

The  house  was  established  by  the  two  senior 
partners,  James  and  John  Harpek,  who  opened 
a  small  book  and  job  printing-office  in  Dover 
Street,  in  1817.     Their  first  employer  in  book 
prmting  was  Mr.  Evert  Duyckinck,  a  leading 
publisher  of  that  day,  to  whose  order,  on  the 
6th  of  August,  they  delivered  two  thousand 
copies  of  Seneca's  Morals  ;  on  the  3d  of  Decem- 
ber, twenty-five  hundred  copies  of  Mair's  Intro- 
duction to  Latin  ;  and  on  the  7  th  of  April,  1818, 
five  hundred  copies  of  Locke's  Essay  on  the 
Human  L^nderstanding.     These  were  the  first 
books  they  printed.    In  1823,  the  third  brother, 
Joseph  Wesley  Harper,  became  a  partner  in  the 
Establishment,  and  in  1826,  the  fourth,  Fletcher 
Harper,  entered  as  a  member  of  the  firm.     At 
that  time  their  printing-office  had  become  the 
largest  in  the  city,   though  it  employed  but 
fifty  persons,  and  did  all  its  work  on  ten  hand 
presses.     In  1825  the  house  removed  to  Clift* 
Street,  w^here  they  purchased  two  buildings, 
numbers  81  and  82,  and  entered  more  largely 
upon  the  publication  of  books  on  their  own  ac- 
count.    In  1830  they  began  to  stereotype  their 
works,  and  from  that  time  forward  they  have 
printed  mostly  from  stereotype  plates,  which 
were  stored  away  in  fire-proof  vaults  for  subse- 
quent use,  and  which,  in  the  course  of  their  busi- 
ness, had  accumulated  to  the  value  of  half  a  mill- 
ion of  dollars.     The  public  demand  for  books 
has  increased  faster  even  than  the  facilities  for 
supplying  it.    The  improvements  in  machinery, 
of  which  they  have  endeavored  to  avail  them- 
Belves  to  the  utmost,  enabled  them  to  multiply 
copies  of  their  books  to  an  almost  incredible 
extent ;  and  yet  they  were  constantly  under  the 
necessity'  of  enlarging  their  limits,  and  adding 
to  their  facilities  for  the  supply  of  the  reading 
public.     At  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  their 
Establishment  they  kept  in  constant  operation 
thirty-three  Adams  power-presses,  of  the  largest 
and  best  description,  twelve  of  which  were  em- 
ployed, sometimes  by  night  as  well  as  by  day, 


upon  the  Magazine — and  four  new  ones  had 
just  been  put  up  for  the  new  monthly  series  of 
Harper's  Story  Books,  of  which  twenty  thousand 
copies  had  already  been  printed.  Each  of  these 
presses  averaged  about  six  thousand  impres- 
sions, or  190,000  IGmo  pages,  a  day.  Sixteen 
of  the  presses  had  been  built  expressly  for  work- 
ing wood-cuts ;  giving  employment  to  ten  per- 
sons considered  the  best  workmen  in  the  coun- 
try, and  occupied  exclusively  in  making  ready 
and  elaborating  the  illustrated  forms  of  the 
Magazine  and  other  pictorial  publications.  The 
progress  made  during  the  last  thirty  years  in 
this  department  of  the  business  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact,  that  when  the  senior  partner  of 
the  house  was  learning  the  trade,  and  working 
at  press,  it  took  two  men  to  do  one  tenth  part 
of  the  work  which  a  single  power-press,  fed  by 
a  boy  or  girl,  now  performs;  and  in  1837  the 
Harpers  had  but  twenty-four  hand-presses,  em- 
ploying thirty  persons,  each  press  doing  one 
seventh  of  the  work  performed  by  each  of  their 
thirty-three  Adams  presses,  managed  by  seventy 
persons.  At  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  their 
Establishment,  the  second  and  third  stories  of 
three  buildings  on  Pearl  Street  w^ere  used  as 
press-rooms. 

The  composing-rooms  bore  no  proportion  to 
the  rest  of  the  establishment,  since  a  portion  of 
the  type-setting  for  their  publications  was  done 
by  stereot^'pers  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  and 
a  large  number  of  their  presses  were  occupied, 
moreover,  in  reprinting  fresh  editions  of  old 
works  from  stereotype  plates.  Thus,  while  the 
number  of  new  volumes  issued  yearly  did  not 
average  more  than  one  hundred  and  tAventy, 
there  were  over  a  thousand  old  ones  reprint- 
ed for  new  editions  constantly  required  by  the 
public.  The  number  of  compositors  employed 
was  about  forty,  in  two  departments,  and  under 
two  foremen,  one  of  whom  (who  has  been  in 
their  employ,  man  and  boy,  for  over  thirty-two 
years)  superintended  the  most  difficult  work, 
such  as  dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  books  of 
science,  (fee,  and  the  other  the  reprints  and 
plainer  matter. 

Their  stereotyping-rooms  employed  about 
twenty  men,  who  made  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  casts  a  day,  averaging  about  one  hund- 
red and  twenty  pages.  A  new  department  had 
recently  been  organized  for  applying  the  new- 
ly-discovered process  of  electrotyping,  and  the 
production  of  casts  of  all  the  engravings  and 
most  of  their  valuable  books.  The  object  of 
this  process  is  to  procure  a  stereotype  plate  of 
copper,  instead  of  the  composition  usually  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose,  as  it  is  much  more  dur- 
able, and  secures  a  much  more  perfect  and  deli- 
cate impression.  It  is  effected  by  fii*st  taking 
a  wax  mould  from  the  face  of  the  page,  and  im- 
mersing it  in  a  solution  of  copper  subjected  to 
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tlie  action  of  an  electric  battery.  In  the  course 
of  about  twelve  hours  a  thin  coating  of  the 
copper  is  deposited  in  the  mould,  and  this  be- 
ing fixed  upon  a  metallic  plate,  is  used  upon 
the  press  like  an  ordinary  stereotype  plate. 
This  department  had  been  organized  but  about 
eix  months. 

The  bindery  was  very  extensive,  employing 
over  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  one  hund- 
red and  fifty  of  whom  w^ere  females,  occupied 
in  folding  and  stitcliing  the  sheets.  Exclusive 
of  the  Magazine,  of  which  not  far  from  130,000 
copies  xvere  folded,  stitched,  and  bound  each 
month,  they  had  daily  on  hand  and  in  process 
of  binding  over  twelve  thousand  volumes  of 
books.  The  bindery  occupied  four  buildings 
on  Cliff  Street  and  the  central  parts  of  four  on 
PearL  One  branch  of  it  was  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  the  marbled  and  stained  paper 
required — a  process  very  simple  in  itself,  and 
depending  for  its  success  mainly  upon  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  chemical  action  of  vari- 
ous gums  employed  with  various  water  colors, 
and  on  the  taste  and  dexterity  of  the  workmen. 
Among  the  articles  destroyed  were  the  brass 
stamps  for  lettering  and  the  side  plates  for 
stamping,  prepared  for  more  than  a  thousand 
different  books.  Perhaps  some  idea  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  operations  in  the  bindery  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  more  than  a  hundred 
tons  of  pasteboard,  a  thousand  pieces  of  yard- 
wide  muslin,  and  forty  thousand  sheep-skins 
were  used  every  j'ear:  the  latter  principally 
in  binding  school-books  and  dictionaries. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  form  any  thing  like 
an  accurate  estimate  of  the  number  of  volumes 
issued  by  Harper  and  Brothers  since  the  founda- 
tion of  their  Establishment.  Their  extensive  ar- 
rangements for  the  manufacture  and  publica- 
tion of  books  have  enabled  them  to  sell  them 
at  prices  which  have  given  them  access  to  the 
largest  possible  market,  and  no  inconsiderable 
proportion  of  the  book  trade  of  the  United  States 
has  thi;s  been  supplied  by  their  house.  Among 
the  books  destroyed  was  a  new  and  complete 
catalogue  of  their  current  publications — from 
a  few  sheets  of  which,  aided  by  previous  cata- 
logues, the  following  summary  statement  has 
been  made  up: 

Works 

History  and  Biography     .     .  329 

Travel  and  Adventure  .     .     .  130 

Theology  and  Religion     .     .  120 

Educalional 156 

Art,  Sncrife,  Medicine    .     ,  06 

Dictioufiries  and  Gazetteers  .  28 

General  Literature  ....  690 


Vols. 
585 
187 
107 
165 
110 
34 
780 


Ori«r. 

158 
73 
68 

124 
46 
23 

230 


Rep. 

171 

57 

52 

32 

50 

5 

460 


Total 1519  2028     722    827 

Although  some  of  the  above  works  are  nec- 
essarily repeated  in  cla.'^sification,  tlie  aggre- 
gate statement  gives  not  far  from  the  actual 
number  of  works  on  hand.     They  embrace  vol- 


umes of  all  sizes,  and  were  issued  in  editions  va- 
rying from  five  hundred  to  fifty  thousand  cop- 
ies each. 

But  enough  of  these  details.  They  have  been 
given  rather  as  a  memorandum  of  what  has 
been  lost,  than  as  a  boasting  record  of  what 
had  been  achieved.  The  Establishment  now  in 
ruins  had  been  built  up  by  the  steady  labors 
of  thirty  years :  its  extensive  machinery  and  its 
large  accumulations  of  books  were  reduced  to 
ashes  in  half  a  day.  The  smallest  part  of  the 
fruit  of  its  activity,  however,  was  that  which 
was  stored  within  its  walls.  Millions  of  vol- 
umes of  the  best  books  of  all  ages  have  gone  forth 
from  its  doors  into  every  corner  of  our  extended 
country,  and  have  become  part  of  the  intellect- 
ual life  and  activity  of  our  people.  They  have 
followed  the  pioneer  into  the  remotest  regions 
which  his  hardy  enterprise  has  invaded,  and 
have  cheered  his  darkest  and  his  loneliest 
hours.  Tliey  are  to  be  found  upon  the  stu- 
dent's desk,  on  the  farmer's  and  the  mechani-c's 
table,  in  the  private,  the  social,  and  the  school 
library,  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other. 
They  have  imparted  useful  knowledge  to  mill- 
ions of  our  countrymen,  and  have  done  some- 
thing to  render  them  more  intelligent,  more  en- 
ergetic, and  more  virtuous  than  those  of  lands 
less  favored  with  free  access  to  books,  and  wiua 
tlie  means  of  intellectual  and  of  moral  culture. 
While  such  fruits  of  their  labor  remain — inde- 
structible in  their  nature,  and  immeasurable  in 
the  good  they  carry  with  them — the  proprie- 
tors feel  that  it  would  be  unmanly  to  complain 
of  the  comparatively  slight  calamity  by  which 
their  exertions  have  for  a  time  been  checked. 

The  Publishers  would  do  injustice  to  their 
own  feelings  if  they  were  to  close  this  unwont- 
ed notice  of  their  personal  affairs,  without  ac- 
knowledging the  cordial  expressions  of  kind- 
ness and  sympathy  which  have  reached  them, 
through  public  and  private  channels,  from  ev- 
ery section  of  the  country.  They  prize  them, 
not  merely  or  mainly  for  the  aid  they  proffer  in 
the  re-establishment  of  their  business — though 
for  this  purpose,  if  they  were  needed,  they 
would  be  invaluable — but  as  gratifying  indica- 
tions of  the  extent  to  which  their  labors  have 
won  favor  from  the  community,  by  contribu- 
ting to  the  public  instruction  and  entertain- 
ment. To  the  Press  especially  they  beg  leave 
to  return  their  acknowledgments  for  its  hearty 
and  unanimous  declarations  of  sympathy  in 
their  misfortune.  Feeling  that,  so  far  as  the 
public  is  concerned,  its  effects  will  be  but  tem- 
porary, and  that  its  weight  upon  themselves  is 
substantially  lightened  by  the  evidences  of  kind- 
ly feeling  which  it  has  thus  called  fortli,  they 
will  address  themselves,  with  confident  courage 
and  increased  assiduity,  to  the  augmented  la- 
bors which  it  has  devolved  upon  them. 
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THE  ITALIAN  SISTERS. 

BY  O.  P.  n.  JAMES,  ESQ. 

ON  the  twenty-fourth  of  April,  1820, 1  received 
a  visit  in  my  chambers  from  my  cousin  Will- 
iam, whom  I  had  not  seen  or  heard  of  for  eiglit 
years.  He  wished  me  to  arrange  his  afYairs  for 
iiim,  and  I  went  to  spend  a  few  days  for  that 

purpose  at  his  house  in  shire,  where  the 

aecessity  of  some  explanations  induced  him  to 
relate  his  own  history. 

I  was  traveling  in  Italy  in  the  year ,  and 

had  letters  of  introduction  to  several  good  fam- 
ilies in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Among 
the  rest  was  one  to  the  Marquis  of  Spezzia,  who 
had  at  one  time  lived  about  three  years  in  En- 
gland, as  minister  from  the  Court  of  Florence. 
On  his  return  he  had  gone  to  Milan,  Avhere  I 
had  expected  to  find  him  ;  but  on  inquiring  for 
him  in  that  cit}^  I  foimd  that  he  had  since  in- 
herited some  property  in  Tuscany,  and  was  liv- 
ing in  the  Via  Ghibbelina,  in  Florence.  On  my 
arrival  in  the  capital  of  Tuscany,  I  went  to  an 
hotel  on  the  Lung-Arno,  and  in  the  evening  pro- 
ceeded to  deliver  my  letters.  The  Palazzo  Spez- 
zia was  a  very  handsome  building,  surrounding 
a  quadrangle.  In  fact,  all  that  side  of  the  street 
is  built  in  the  same  manner,  with  houses  fit  for 
princes,  and  very  often  beggars  living  in  them. 
The  marquis,  indeed,  was  not  reputed  so  poor 
as  many  of  the  Italian  nobility ;  but  yet  not 
rich  enough  to  occupy  the  whole  of  so  large  a 
building.  He  consequently  reserved  to  himself 
the  first  floor  (the  second  as  they  call  it  there), 
and  let  the  rest  of  his  house  to  an  English  fam- 
flj'-,  more  noble  by  name  than  by  nature. 

To  make  my  tale  clear,  I  may  as  well  say, 
that  this  family  consisted  of  a  younger  brother 
of  Lord  Conway,  as  I  shall  call  him  (though 
lliat  was  not  his  real  name),  his  wife,  and  two 
or  three  3'oung  children.  The  whole  of  the  Con- 
way family  had  made  themselves  somewhat 
notorious  for  looseness  of  morals;  but  I  never 
heard  this  gentleman  particularly  ill  spoken  of, 
and  his  wife,  though  apparently  caring  ver}^ 
little  about  her  husband's  conduct,  was  without 
reproach  in  regard  to  her  own.  He  was  a  man 
of  thii-ty-three  or  thirty-four  at  this  time,  toler- 
ably well  looking,  though  not  remarkably  so, 
but  with  a  sleepy  blue  eye,  and  quiet,  insinua- 
ting manner,  which  I  have  often  remarked  in 
men  more  successful  than  scrupulous  in  the  pur- 
suit of  pleasure.  I  had  met  him  once  or  twice 
in  London,  and  always  looked  upon  him  as  the 
best  of  his  family. 

But  let  me  return  to  my  tale.  On  mounting 
tlie  stairs  from  the  great  entrance,  under  what 
they  would  call  the  porte  cocherc  in  France,  I 
found  a  pair  of  enormous  doors,  with  a  bell- 
handle  hanging  from  along  thick  wire,  and,  on 
my  ringing,  one  valve  of  these  doors  was  open- 
ed l)y  a  black-looking  Italian  servant,  who  ad- 
mitted me  into  a  great  hall,  round  the  top  of 
which  ran  a  callcry,  ornamented  witli  twelve 
rery  well  executed  marble  statues,  and  serving 


as  a  communication  from  one  side  of  the  house  to 
the  other,  without  passing  the  entrance  stair- 
case, which  might  be  considered  as  almost  a 
part  of  the  street.  In  this  large  hall,  almost 
big  enough  to  contain  a  modern  house,  I  was 
left  by  the  servant,  while  he  went  past  to  ask 
if  his  master  would  recei*re  me ;  and  the  blinds 
being  all  shut,  with  but  a  faint  light  without, 
there  was  something  ghastly  and  sinister  in  the 
aspect  of  the  place,  with  the  white  statues 
gleaming  like  ghosts  above,  that  marked  my 
first  steps  into  the  Palazzo  Spezzia  with  a  feel- 
ing akin  to  awe.  I  stood  still,  with  ray  arms 
folded  on  my  breast,  gazing  round  me ;  but  I 
had  hardly  been  there  a  minute,  when  I  heard 
steps  apparently  approaching,  and  I  fancied  it 
was  the  servant  returning,  but  no  door  opened. 

Soon  a  sound  of  murmuring  voices  succeeded 
— voices  apparently  in  low  and  earnest  con- 
versation— and  the  eye,  guided  by  the  ear, 
turned  toward  the  gallery,  where,  in  the  spectre- 
like gloom,  I  saw  two  figures  slowly  pass  along 
from  the  one  side  of  the  house  to  the  other. 
They  were  those  of  a  man  and  a  woman ;  but 
no  feature  could  I  distinguish,  and  even  the 
outline  of  the  form  of  each  was  faint  and  indis- 
tinct. They  were  in  very  lover-like  proximity, 
however,  and  I  could  see  that  the  lady,  who- 
ever she  was,  must  be  tall  and  commanding  in 
person,  while  the  man,  who  seemed  to  have  his 
arm  around  her  waist,  was  hardly,  if  at  all,  above 
the  middle  height.  The  murmured  words  only 
reached  my  ear  as  vague  and  indefinite  sounds; 
but  still,  the  two  speakers  did  not  apparently 
know  that  any  one  was  there  below;  for  they 
paused  for  a  few  moments  in  the  middle  of  the 
gallery,  and  were  only  scared  away,  I  believe, 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  light. 

This  time  it  was  the  servant  who  appeared ; 
but  he  came  lighting  in  the  marquis  himself, 
who  welcomed  me  with  great  hospitality,  and 
a  warmth  of  manner  not  usual  in  the  Italian 
nobility.  He  had  been  under  great  obligations, 
he  said,  to  the  friend  who  introduced  me,  and 
he  was  delighted  to  have  an  opportunity,  if  not 
to  return  his  kindness,  to  show  his  sense  of  it  in 
some  degree.  He  led  me  into  his  own  little 
library,  or  study,  where  I  found  he  had  sur- 
rounded himself  with  objects  of  va'iu — which 
are  equal  to  Paradise  in  the  eyes  of  an  Italian 
— and  after  sitting  and  chatting  for  some  time 
over  old  scenes  and  remembrances,  he  begged 
the  pleasure  of  introducing  me  to  his  daughters. 
In  the  saloon  to  which  he  led  me,  we  foimd  but 
one  young  lady  present,  a  dark-eyed,  beautiful 
girl,  of  perhaps  nineteen,  very  delicately  formed, 
and  small  in  all  her  proportions.  The  marquii? 
asked  where  her  sister  was,  and  she  replied, 
somewhat  languidly,  she  did  not  know;  but 
being  introduced,  and  seated  by  her  on  the  sofa, 
I  soon  contrived  to  rouse  her  from  her  sort  of 
apathetic  juood.  She  spoke  English  almost  as 
her  native  language,  and  my  Italian  being  vil- 
lainously bad,  the  conversation  was  speedily 
carried  on  in  no  other  tongue  than  my  own.    I 
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never  met  with  any  other  Italian  but  herself 
who  had  a  real  heartfelt  fondness  for  England. 
Its  often  weeping  skies  themselves  she  loved, 
and  described  how  delighted  she  would  be  some- 
times to  drive  out  in  a  spring  shower,  when  the 
drops  were  mingled  with  sunshine,  and  the 
whole  earth  put  on  a  joyful  freshness  of  aspect, 
which  it  rarely,  if  ever,  knows  in  Italy.  She 
had,  in  short,  become  completely  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  English  rural  life,  which  requires 
early  initiation  and  long  habit,  I  believe,  for  its 
full  appreciation.  Sympathies  were  speedily 
awakened,  and,  while  I  did  full  justice  to  her 
own  beautiful  country,  I  was  very  much  charm- 
ed with  the  rarity  of  finding  a  foreigner  do  jus- 
tice to  mine. 

Her  fatlicr  mingled  in  the  conversation,  but, 
I  thought,  with  some  constraint.  Something 
seemed  to  embarrass  and  preoccupy  him ;  but 
at  length  the  door  opened,  and  a  tall,  marvel- 
ously  handsome  girl  entered,  perhaps  two  or 
three  years  older  than  the  other.  Her  whole 
countenance  was  queenlike  and  majestic,  not- 
withstanding a  somewhat  flushed  and  agitated 
look,  and  her  figure  was  remarkably  fine.  But 
I  could  not  help  thinking  that  there  was  a  re- 
markable resemblance  between  that  figure  and 
one  of  the  two  phantoms  which  had  passed 
along  the  gallery  of  the  hall. 

This  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  marquis, 
and  she  received  me  with  a  distant  stateliness 
which  soon  made  me  fall  back  upon  the  con- 
versation of  her  sister.  The  elder  did  not  seem 
to  be  at  all  displeased  at  being  left  to  her  own 
thoughts,  and  I  remained  more  than  an  hour 
in  very  agreeable  conversation  with  Seignora 
Beatrice  and  her  father,  while  the  other  labored 
through  a  small  portion  of  some  lady's  orna- 
mental work,  seeming  to  exert  herself  very  dili- 
gently, and  yet  make  small  progress.  I  then 
took  my  leave ;  but  the  marquis  came  to  call 
upon  me  on  the  following  day,  bearing  witli 
him  an  invitation  to  dinner,  and  did  all  he  could 
to  show  kind  and  hospitable  attention  to  a 
stranger.  In  short,  I  almost  became  domesti- 
cated in  the  family.  Every  day  some  expedi- 
tion was  proposed,  something  to  be  done,  some- 
thing to  be  seen,  and  the  time  glided  away  very 
pleasantly  and  very  swiftly.  My  new  friend 
had  an  excellent  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  art,  and  took  care  that  I  should  see  all  the 
marvels  of  the  pencil  or  the  chisel  which  the 
city  of  Florence  contains,  nor  were  any  objects 
of  interest  in  the  neighborhood  omitted,  nor  any 
historical  monuments.  But  as  I  am  not  writing 
a  guide-book,  I  must  omit  all  details,  dwelling 
merely  upon  that  which  afi'ected  me  as  a  man, 
rather  than  as  a  man  of  taste.  Often,  when  we 
went  fortli  for  a  stroll  through  the  city,  or  pass- 
ed the  morning  at  the  Petti,  or  in  the  great  gal- 
lery, we  were  accompanied  by  Beatrice,  though 
her  stately  sister  generally  thought  fit  to  remain 
at  home  on  these  occasions.  When  we  made 
any  more  distant  expeditions,  however,  some- 
times spending  one  or  two  more  days  out  of 


Florence,  Seignora  Narcissa  always  accompanied 
us,  evidently  greatly  against  her  will,  and  she 
was  not  a  personage  at  all  to  conceal  her  dis- 
taste for  any  thing  that  did  not  please  her.  She 
contrived  to  diminish  our  enjoyment  very  great- 
ly;  sometimes  by  petulant  sallies,  which  I  won- 
dered that  her  father  bore  with  patience ;  some- 
tim.es  by  a  cold,  sauntering  sort  of  indiff"erence, 
still  more  provoking. 

I  had  hardly  been  in  Florence  a  fortnight, 
however,  before  I  began  to  gain  some  insight 
into  the  cause  of  her  conduct.     At  first,  it  came 
as  a  mere  suspicion,  very  painful;  but  not  de- 
finite.     Mr.   Conway  was   frequently  of  our 
parties :  Mistress  Conway  rarely ;  and  I  remark- 
ed two  things  which  soon  led  me  right  to  dis- 
tressing conclusions.    Our  English  acquaintance 
never  in  the  presence  of  her  father  paid  any 
very  marked  attention  to  the  beautiful  Nai- 
cissa ;  but  when  the  Marquis  himself  was  absent, 
even  for  a  moment,  he  was  sure  to  be  at  hor 
side,  witli  his  soft,  and  somewhat  sleepy  manner, 
and  low-toned  musical  voice.     At  other  times, 
an  occasional  low-spoken  word,  a  glance  of  quick 
intelligence,  or  a  look  of  tender  meaning  were 
the  only  signs  of  concealed  intimacy  between 
them.     This  was  what  first  roused  doubts  in 
my  mind.     The  second  thing,  was,  that  when- 
ever Conway  was  of  the  party,  the  young-  lad^y 
was  perfectly  gay  and  cheerful.     Combining 
these  facts  with  the  glimpse  I  had  obtained  of 
them  in  the  gallery  on  my  first  visit,  I  could 
not  help  believing  that  there  was  a  better  un- 
derstanding between  them  than  was  consistent 
with  her  safety,  and  his  position.     I  was  still, 
as  it  were,  a  stranger,  although  intimacy  had 
rapidly  grown  up  between  myself  and  tlie  Mar- 
quis of  Spezzia.     It  was  the  friendship  of  feel- 
ing, but  not  of  years ;   and  such  affections  of 
the  mind  are  like  things  formed  in  clay,  or  cast 
in  iron,  and  they  require  time  to  cool  and  harden 
them.     I  liked  him  much.     Thin,  and  pale,  and 
anxious  looking  as  he  was,  there  was  something 
exceedingly  prepossessing  in  his  countenance. 
His  conduct  through  life  had  been  irreproach- 
able, and  he  had  too  many  enthusiasms  to  be 
a  very  accomplished  hypocrite.      Sentiments 
spoken,  or  written,  often  deceive  us;  for  where 
there  is  deliberation  there  is  art;  but  where 
sentiments  are  accidentally  discovered,  or  in- 
stincts suddenly  betrayed,  there  is  less  chance 
of  a  keen  observer  being  deceived.     Still,  the 
date  of  our  friendship  was  very  late,  and  I  did 
not  feel  myself  justified  iu  calling  the  father's 
notice  to  the  danger  of  his  daughter,  feeling  the 
difficulty  increased  perhaps  by  a  belief  that  he 
might  have  averted  the  peril.     The  standard 
of  morality  is  not  very  high  in  Italy,  it  is  true, 
and  we  find  fcv/  in   that  land  who  can  even 
conceive  its  being  placed  so  high  as  in  England ; 
but  yet,  many  a  chance  word,  and  casual  ob- 
servation showed  that  my  Italian  fi-iend  deeply 
regretted  the  very  general  depravity  of  morals 
which  prevailed  in  his  own  country.     Still,  I 
hesitated — still,  I  thought  I  might  be  mistaken 
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— still,  I  considered  delicacy  and  prudence, 
perhaps  more  than  justice  and  right.  Let  me 
confess  the  whole  trutli,  however,  while  I  am 
telling  this  dark  tale.  The  beauty  and  the 
grace,  the  gentleness  and  the  frankness  of  Bea- 
trice di  Spezzia  had  produced  upon  me  an  im- 
pression not  easily  to  be  shaken  off;  and,  not 
knowing  what  might  be  the  result  if  I  ventured 
to  call  her  father's  attention  to  her  sister's  con- 
duct toward  Mr.  Conway,  my  hesitation  was 
increased  by  consideration  for  her.  I  must  not 
say  that  I  was  actually  in  love  with  her.  She 
was  a  great  deal  younger  than  I  was — some  ten 
or  twelve  j'ears  at  least — and  I  was  still  in  that 
stage  of  passion  wherein  the  dreams  of  Plato 
become  tangible  realities,  and  we  fancy  that 
something  deeper,  though  colder  than  love,  can 
exist  between  two  persons  of  different  sexes, 
even  in  the  early  spring  of  life. 

A  little  incident  may  have  had  some  share 
in  determining  my  conduct.  The  Marquis  had 
a  villa  on  the  slope  of  the  Apennines,  a  little 
below  the  small  hotel  of  Three  Masks,  and  not 
very  far  distant  from  the  village  of  Gherini.  The 
summer  was  coming  on.  The  family  were  soon 
about  to  remove  thither  from  Florence,  and  we 
all  went  out  for  a  few  days  in  the  fine  spring 
time,  to  see  arrangements  made,  and  order  some 
repai''s.  The  house  was  not  in  the  best  order ; 
but  the  weather  was  summer-like  and  serene, 
and  the  greater  part  of  our  time  was  passed  out 
of  doors.  Our  party  consisted  of  the  Marquis, 
his  two  daughters  and  myself,  and  Mr.  Conway 
and  his  wife  had  not  been  invited.  Monsieur 
di  Spezzia  had  a  notion  of  laying  out  a  garden 
near  the  villa  in  the  English  style ;  but  I  easily 
showed  a  man  of  his  real  taste  that,  when  done, 
it  would  not  hannonize  at  all  with  the  charac- 
ter of  the  building  and  the  scene,  and  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  finish  and  restore  a  handsome 
but  formal  Italian  garden,  laid  out  by  some 
former  proprietor.  He  was  thus  occupied  a 
great  part  of  each  day.  Narcissa  was  in  one 
of  her  dull,  and  solitary  moods,  and  remained 
all  the  morning  in  her  own  chamber.  Beatrice 
went  out  with  me — not  to  any  distance  from  the 
house,  but  to  a  little  spot  just  below  the  plain 
•  of  the  garden,  where  we  were  within  some 
eighty  or  a  hundred  yards  of  the  spot  where 
her  father  sat,  superintending  the  labors  of  his 
workmen.  I  had  taken  a  book  of  English 
poems,  to  beguile  any  dull  moments  pleasantly, 
and  it  was  very  pleasant  and  sweet  to  hear 
that  beautiful  girl  syllable  the  lines  of  English 
verse,  with  a  strong  Italian  accent,  but  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  words.  It  was  a  very  dif- 
ficult thing  in  such  a  scene,  and  such  a  moment 
to  avoid  what  is  called  falling  in  love,  and,  in- 
deed, I  did  not  try  it  very  much ;  for  I  was  my 
own  master,  and  there  was  no  law  against  my 
picking  up  a  gem  wherever  I  might  find  one. 
I  had  done  reading  a  passage,  and  dropped  the 
book  upon  my  knee,  to  dwell  upon  the  thoughts 
which  the  poet  suggested.  Beatrice  was  sitting 
a  little  farther  down,  with  her  head  leaning 


back  against  the  bank,  and  her  beautiful  small 
feet  crossed  over  each  other,  when,  suddenly, 
I  saw  something  move  slowly  througli  the  low 
myrtles  which  carpeted  that  part  of  the  ground, 
and  a  moment  after,  a  snake  of  that  species 
called  the  black  viper — the  most  venomous  in 
Italy — raised  its  head,  close  by  her  feet,  as  if 
surprised  and  irritated  by  the  obstacle  in  its 
way,  and  about  to  bite  her.  I  rose  instantly, 
took  one  step  forward,  and  at  the  second,  set 
the  heel  of  my  boot  upon  the  reptile's  head. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  she  cried,  seeing  me 
press  my  foot  hard  into  the  sand. 

"  Only  a  viper,"  I  answered ;  and  then,  with- 
out meaning  any  particular  allusion  I  added, 
"I  really  know  not  whether  it  was  most  rasb 
or  reasonable  to  try  to  kill  him  thus  at  your 
very  feet,  where,  if  I  had  missed  my  tread,  he 
might  have  stung  j^'ou." 

"  Oh,  right,  right,"  she  exclaimed,  eagerly ; 
but  then  she  rose,  and  clasped  her  hands  to- 
gether, saying,  after  a  pause,  "  It  is  always  right 
to  set  your  foot  upon  a  serpent's  head — doubt- 
less, you  have  saved  my  life." 

She  spoke  very  slowly,  and  earnestly;  but 
the  next  moment,  she  resumed  an  easier,  if  not 
a  lighter  tone,  explained  to  me  that  the  creature 
she  saw  lying  there  was  exceedingly  poisonous, 
and  that  she  had  often  known  domestic  animals, 
and  even  young  children  die  from  the  bite ;  but 
all  her  commonplaces  could  not  obliterate  from 
my  mind  the  earnestness  with  which  she  had 
said  "  It  is  always  right  to  set  your  foot  upon  a 
serpent's  head."  I  fancied  I  could  hardly  doubt 
that  those  words  had  some  latent  meaning,  and 
the  suddenness  with  which  she  changed  her 
tone,  only  served  to  confirm  the  impression. 

I  resolved  to  watch  more  closely  than  ever, 
and  I  thought  to  have  an  opportunity  that  very 
day;  for  Mr.  Conway  rode  out,  just  to  see  how 
his  friend  the  marquis  was  going  on,  he  said. 
But  a  great  change  had  suddenly  taken  place. 
To  my  surprise,  and  not  greatly  to  my  satisfac- 
tion, his  attentions  were  now  turned  toward 
Beatrice.  There  were  the  same  quiet  low-toned 
words,  the  same  languid,  sleepy  sort  of  smile, 
the  same  seeking  for  an  opportunity  to  say 
something  to  her  in  an  under  tone.  All  that 
was  wanting  of  the  conduct  I  remarked  toward 
her  sister,  was  a  certain  glance  of  intelligence 
and  meaning,  which  he  did  not  assume  on  the 
present  occasion.  Two  persons  present  were 
greatly  annoyed;  myself,  and  Narcissa.  Iler 
eyes  flashed,  her  lip  curled  and  quivered,  and 
fiery,  Italian  wrath  seemed  ready  to  burst  forth 
at  every  moment.  I  concealed  my  feelings 
better;  but  nevertheless,  I  watched  with  pain- 
ful eagerness,  determined  to  call  him  to  a  serious 
account  if  he  gave  me  any  occasion.  1  had  no- 
thing to  complain  of  in  the  conduct  of  Beatrice. 
I  could  see  her  shrink  from  him,  and  sometimes, 
a  quick,  and  fiery  flush  passed  over  her  cheek, 
sometimes  a  look  of  sickening  loathing  came 
into  her  face,  which  told  plainly  that  he  had  no 
hold  upon  her  regard. 
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"When  1  retired  to  my  room  that  night,  I  tried 
to  examine,  calmly  and  deliberately^  my  own 
feelings;  but  calrnness  and  deliberation  were 
not  to  be  had.  Beatrice  had  wound  herself  into 
luy  heart  too  deeply  to  be  cast  out,  whatever 
reason  might  say.  There  were  objections  cer- 
tainl}^  She  was  much  younger  than  myself,  an 
Italian,  a  Roman  Catholic.  But  she  was  so 
beautiful,  so  graceful ;  there  was  such  a  tender- 
ness, mingled  with  a  sort  of  sparkling  vivacity 
in  her  conversation,  so  many  nameless  graces, 
that  not  the  lover  seemed  impossible.  Her 
education  had  been  English,  too.  She  had  none 
of  the  thoughts,  none  of  the  feelings,  I  felt  sure, 
to  which  we  so  strongly  object  in  many  Italian 
women,  and  the  only  conclusion  I  could  cdme 
to,  was,  to  discover,  as  soon  as  possible,  what 
progress  I  had  made  in  her  regard.  The  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself  the  very  next  morning. 
From  my  window,  as  I  was  dressing,  I  saw  her 
go  and  seat  herself  beneath  one  of  the  fountains 
in  the  farther  part  of  the  garden,  and  I  hurried 
down  to  obtain  a  few  minutes  conversation  wdth 
her  before  the  rest  of  the  family  had  risen.  She 
looked  up  and  smiled  as  I  approached,  and  I 
seated  myself  by  her  side.  The  beautiful  myrtle 
covered  Apennines  were  sweeping  down  below 
us,  toward  Florence,  and  rising  up  toward  the 
sky  above,  shrouding  themselves  higher  up  in 
their  thick  chestnut  trees.  The  sky  was  bright 
and  clear ;  but  the  heat  of  the  day  had  not  yet 
made  itself  felt,  and  there  was  a  cool,  refreshing 
morning  breeze  which  took  away  the  languor  of 
an  Italian  spring  day.  Her  eyes  looked  bright- 
er than  I  had  ever  seen  them,  and  there  was  a 
faint,  rosy  color  in  her  cheek,  which  added 
greatly  to  her  beauty.  Our  conversation  was 
very  strange,  at  least  the  first  part  of  it.  On 
her  part,  it  consisted  altogether  of  one  mono- 
syllable, two  or  three  times  repeated.  "  This 
is  exceedingly  beautiful,"  I  said,  gazing  from 
her  to  the  landscape.  "Could  you  ever  make 
up  your  mind  to  quit  these  lovely  scenes,  and 
dwell  in  a  colder,  and  less  genial  land?" 

"  Yes,"  she  answered. 

"  And  could  you  there  be  content  and  happy, 
among  a  people  less  warm  in  cliaracter,  less 
imbued  with  taste?" 

"Yes,"  she  said,  with  a  sigh,  and  the  color 
fading  away  in  her  cheek. 

"And  could  you  go  thither  with  me?"  I 
asked,  "and  mal^e  the  whole  happiness  of  one 
heai-t  that  loves  you,  and  brighten  one  home, 
where  you  would  reign  like  one  adored?" 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  a^ain :  and  bent  her 
head  till  her  forehead  almost  touched  her  knees. 

Then  suddenly  she  started,  and,  looking  up 
in  my  face,  she  added.  "  But  you  think  not 
what  you  do,  and  I  must  not  let  you  speak  such 
words,  and  go  on  in  the  same  course  till  you 
consider  well,  and  determine  reasonably."  I 
answered  as  might  be  expected,  that  I  had 
considered,  tlmt  I  had  thought  what  1  was  do- 
ing, and  tliat  my  liappiness  depended  upon  her. 

"Then,"  she  answered,  "I  will  never  make 


you  unhappy,  if  it  be  in  woman's  power  to 
make  you  otherwise.  But  there  are  many 
things  to  be  thought  of,  even  before  you  speak 
to  my  father  on  this  subject,  and  let  us  think 
of  them,  and  speak  of  them  calmly.  Give  me 
but  a  moment  or  two  to  collect  my  ideas." 
She  bent  down  her  head  upon  her  hands  as  she 
spoke,  and  there  ensued  between  us  a  conversa 
tion  which  lasted  more  than  half  an  hour,  which 
was  very  grave,  and  in  some  degree  sad  upon 
her  part.  Nothing  was  very  clear,  nothing  was 
very  distinct  in  it.  Twice  she  mentioned  her 
sister's  name,  and  more  than  twice  we  camo 
near  the  subject  which  I  know  was  in  both  our 
thoughts.  But  there  were  feelings  of  delicacy 
on  both  sides  Avhich,  young  as  our  love  was, 
prevented  our  speaking  our  suspicions  at  that 
time.  That  day,  however,  Mr.  Convv^ay  rode 
out  again,  and  as  the  marquis  himself  had 
walked  down  to  a  neighboring  villa,  he  linger 
ed  about  in  the  gardens  with  Narcissa  by  his 
side.  He  seemed  to  have  made  his  peace  with 
her,  and  Beatrice  kept  close  to  me  during  the 
whole  time  of  his  stay.  They  gave  us  plenty 
of  opportunity  to  converse  at  our  ease,  and  then 
it  was  that  I  ventured  to  make  some  direct  re- 
mark to  my  fair  companion,  in  regard  to  his 
strange  attentions  toward  her  sister.  Beatrice 
looked  timidly  round,  and  then  clasping  her 
hands  together,  she  murmured,  "He  is  a  vil- 
lain!" Her  face  was  very  pale  as  she  spoke; 
but  the  subject  being  once  broached,  I  went  on, 
saying,  "  Dear  Beatrice ;  if  you  know  him  to  be 
such,  why  not  at  once  call  your  father's  atten- 
tion to  his  conduct  ?"  She  remained  silent  for  a 
moment  or  two;  and  then  looking  sadly  up  in 
my  face,  she  answered,  "I  fear  my  father  owes 
him  mone3^  It  is  right  that  jou.  should  know 
it ;  for  although  I  do  not  believe  tliat  you  seek 
wealth  with  me,  yet  perhaps  3^ou  do  not  know 
that  I  shall  have  nothing.  I  am  not  well  in 
formed  as  to  the  facts ;  but  of  that  fact,  at  least, 
I  am  sure.  These  estates  pass  away  at  my 
father's  death  to  a  male  relation,  and  I  have 
heard  Mr.  Conway  speak  to  him  of  a  bond,  and 
of  interest  due,  and  I  am  sure  that  instead  of 
having  any  thing  to  give  or  to  leave,  he  is  in 
debt  to  that  odious  man." 

This  intelligence  did  not  take  me  by  surprise ; 
for  I  had  heard  from  my  banker  that  the  Mar 
quis  di  Spezzia  was  in  any  thing  but  ea?}'  circum- 
stances. I  was  therefore  prepared  to  say,  at 
once,  that  I  never  expected  any  thing  with 
Beatrice  but  her  heart,  and  that  if  she  could 
give  me  that  I  was  satisfied.  The  thoughts  of 
both,  however,  reverted  s])eedily  to  tlie  subject 
of  her  sister's  conduct,  and  I  asked  what  she 
thought  was  to  be  done,  endeavoring  to  point 
out,  as  delicately  as  I  could,  tlie  dangerous  posi- 
tion in  wliich  she  was  placed. 

"  If  your  father  is  precluded  from  interfering,** 
I  asked,  "what  can  be  done?"  Suddenly  she 
raised  her  head,  with  her  eye  bright,  and  her 
color  heightened,  and  answered  in  a  fii-m,  reso- 
lute tone,  "  I  will  interfere.     I  wish  to  yield  bo 
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my  sister  in  every  thing.  I  have  never  contest- 
ed any  thing  with  her;  but  if  I  see  that  she  is 
likelj^  to  fall  down  the  precipice  on  the  brink 
of  which  she  stands,  I  repeat,  I  will  interfere; 
and  I  believe  there  is  a  power  in  the  honesty 
of  ni}'  purpose  that  will  support  me,  notwith- 
Btandiug  lier  pride  and  fiery  temper. 

Our  conversation  proceeded  for  nearly  an 
hour  longer  without  interruption,  and  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  tell  how  greatly  Beatrice 
rose  in  mj?^  esteem  during  that  short  time.  I 
had  loved  her  with  the  fondness  of  a  man  for  a 
child ;  but  when  reverence  mingled  with  fond- 
ness, I  felt  that  it  was  love  indeed.  About  the 
end  of  that  time,  I  chanced  to  look  round,  and 
saw  Conway  and  Narcissa  standing  under  the 
portico  of  the  villa.  Her  eyes  were  bent  upon 
the  ground;  but  his  were  fixed  upon  myself 
and  Beatrice,  with  a  look  not  easily  forgotten. 
However,  the  marquis  returned,  and  seemed 
evidently  annoyed  to  find  Mr.  Conway  there ; 
and  yet  he  was  exceedingly  courteous  to  him. 

C^n  the  following  day  we  were  to  return  to 
Florence,  and  I  resolved  to  take  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, after  our  arrival  in  the  city,  to  inform 
him  of  my  love  for  Beatrice,  and  to  ask  her 
hand ;  but  several  days  elapsed  before  that  op- 
portunity presented  itself,  and  then,  to  my  great 
surprise  and  grief,  he  decidedly  rejected  my 
suit.  He  was  highly  honored,  he  said,  and  so 
was  his  daughter ;  but  it  could  not  be.  He  had 
the  highest  esteem  and  respect  for  me,  but  a 
multitude  of  considerations  prevented  his  ac- 
cepting my  proposal.  I  was  mortified,  and 
somewhat  angrj^,  but  still  for  Beatrice's  sake  I 
was  about  to  press  for  explanations,  and  en- 
deavor to  obviate  difficulties,  when  suddenly, 
Mr.  Conway  broke  in  upon  us,  with  a  gay, 
laughing,  jovial  air,  which  he  seldom  assumed, 
and  which  I  could  evidently  see  was  affected. 
I  could  not  bear  it,  and  1  quitted  the  house  at 
©nee,  resolving  to  write  what  I  had  to  say.  I 
changed  my  mind,  however,  before  the  next 
morning.  Turning  all  that  had  occurred  in  my 
brain,  a  suspicion  suggested  itself  that  Conway 
might  have  something  to  do  with  the  conduct 
of  the  Marquis  di  Spezzia.  I  hardly  paused  to 
consider  his  object;  to  ask  myself  what  could 
be  his  designs;  but  a  strong  impres^sion  took 
possession  of  me  that  he  had  exercised  his  pow- 
er over  Beatrice's  father,  to  make  him  reiect 
one  who  had  remarked  his  criminal  passion  for 
Narcissa,  and  whom  he  consequently  feared. 
Love  generally  becomes  more  pertinacious  from 
opposition,  at  least,  such  was  the  case  with  my- 
self, and  I  determined  to  make  any  effort  or 
Bacjifice  to  free  Beatrice  from  the  painful  situ- 
ation in  which  she  was  placed,  and  to  make  her 
mine.  I  determined  therefore  to  see  the  mar- 
quis on  the  following  morning,  boldly  to  tell 
him  all  T  had  perceived,  and  all  I  suspected, 
and  to  oflcr  him  any  pecuniary  assistance  which 
might  free  him  from  the  trammels  into  which 
ho  had  fallen.  1  went  at  an  hour  when  1  be- 
Keved  1  should  find  him  aloue ;  but  to  my  great 


surprise,  I  was  informed,  at  the  house,  that  he 
had  gone  suddenl}'-  with  the  family  to  his  villa 
in  the  country,  and  1  returned  mortified  and 
disappointed  to  the  Lung-Arno.  I  can  not  de- 
scribe the  state  of  my  mind  during  that  day. 
My  whole  thoughts  were  confused,  my  purposes 
varying,  and  indefinite.  That  Beatrice  should 
be  mine,  that  I  would  frustrate  the  designs  of 
the  man  I  considered  my  enemy,  that  I  would 
overcome  every  difficulty,  and  tread  obstacles 
under  foot,  I  determined ;  but  how  all  this  was 
to  be  accomplished  I  could  not  divine.  I  laid 
out  a  hundred  plans,  many  of  which  were  very 
wild,  and  perhaps  the  wildest  of  them  was,  to 
insult  Conway,  and  to  force  him  either  to  fight 
me  or  to  drive  him  from  Florence.  I  suspected, 
I  know  not  why,  that  he  was  a  coward,  and  1 
thought  that  if  so,  I  should  speedily  succeed  in 
one  part  of  my  object,  at  least.  Strange,  wrong, 
and  imprudent  as  this  course  was,  I  took  some 
steps  in  its  pursuit.  I  went  back  to  the  Via 
Ghibbelina  about  three  o'clock,  and  asked  for 
Mr.  Conway  ;  but  here  again  I  was  met  by  the 
same  reply.  He  and  his  family  had  gone  out 
of  town  that  morning,  to  the  villa  on  the  Apen- 
nines. My  resolution  was  immediately  taken. 
I  would  go  thither  on  the  following  morning 
myself,  I  thought,  and  force  an  explanation. 

"A  letter,  sir,  in  great  haste,"  said  my  serv- 
ant, when  I  reached  my  hotel.  "The  messen- 
ger would  not  wait,  but  he  seemed  in  great 
anxiety." 

I  tore  the  letter  open  liastily,  and  found  a 
few  words,  signed  Beatrice  di  Spezzia.  "  Come 
to  us  immediately,"  she  said;  "if  you  would 
save  us  all.  I  have  spoken  boldly  to  my  father, 
and  he  has  confided  in  me.  He  is  in  the  povrer 
of  a  villain,  as  I  thought,  and  is  nearly  frantic 
with  the  agony  of  his  situation.  I  have  spoken 
for  you,  my  friend,  and  have  told  him  there  is 
one  who  will  counsel  us  well,  even  if  he  can 
not  assist  us.  He  talks  of  going  to  you,  but  it 
would  be  better  that  3^ou  should  come  without 
a  moment's  delay.  Oh,  come,  if  ^^ou  love  me, 
as  I  believe  you  do." 

I  ordered  horses  to  the  carriage  directly,  and 
set  out.  It  was  a  glorious  evening,  with  the 
sun  setting  in  purple  majesty  in  the  west,  and 
the  moon  rising  over  San  Miniato  in  the  east, 
and  mingling  their  light  above;  but  twilight 
soon  succeeded,  and  darkness  came  over  tht 
earth  as  I  wound  up  the  longjiill  on  the  Bolog- 
nese  road.  I  had  put  my  pistols  into  the  car 
riage,  and  took  my  servant  on  the  box,  think- 
ing that  perhaps  before  I  had  done,  I  might 
need  the  assistance  of  both ;  but  alas !  neither 
pistol  nor  servant  could  bo  of  any  avail. 

It  was  a  little  before  nine  o'clock,  when  at  a 
spot  about  half  a  mile  below  the  Tre  Masehere, 
the  carriage  turned  off  down  the  by-road  which 
led  to  the  villa.  The  distance  was  not  a  quarter 
of  a  mile;  but  about  three  hundred  yards  from 
the  entrance  to  that  road,  my  coachman  drew 
a  little  to  the  side,  and  a  carriage  with  post 
horses  passed  us  at  full  speed.     At  the  first  in- 
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dication,  I  put  my  head  to  the  window,  but  the 
travelers  went  so  rapidly  that  I  could  not  see 
who  they  were.  It  seemed  to  be  an  English 
carriage,  however,  and  I  thought,  with  some 
satisfaction,  that  probably  the  villain  had  been 
already  driven  from  the  house.  I  told  the  man 
to  drive  on  quick,  and  in  two  or  three  minutes 
I  was  at  the  back  entrance  of  the  villa.  It  was 
a  villa  in  Palladian  style,  graceful,  and  highly 
decorated  without,  but  rambling,  and  somewhat 
inconvenient  within.  I  found  no  servants  in 
the  hall,  though  there  was  a  light  burning,  and 
I  went  in  to  the  inner  vestibule,  whence  rose  a 
flight  of  stairs,  leading  to  the  chambers  above. 
I  heard  voices  speaking  on  the  first  floor,  as  I 
passed  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  the  tones,  I 
know  not  why,  excited  some  feeling  of  anxiety. 
But  I  went  on  into  the  great  saloon,  and  found 
no  one  there.  There  was  no  one  in  the  little 
saloon,  nor  in  the  dining-room.  Turning  on 
my  steps,  I  went  back  to  the  stairs,  and  met  an 
Italian  woman  servant  coming  down  whom  I 
knew.  Her  face  was  covered  with  tears,  and 
the  moment  she  saAV  me,  she  clasped  her  hands 
together,  with  a  mute  gesture  of  profound  grief, 
and  rushed  past  me,  as  if  to  'weep  in  private. 
I  hesitated  no  longer,  but  ran  up  the  stairs,  and 
directed  by  several  voices,  entered  a  room  which 
I  believed  to  be  that  of  Beatrice.  There  were 
two  or  three  people  in  the  room — servants,  and 
a  man  who  seemed  to  be  il  medico — gathered 
together  round  a  spot  on  the  floor,  and  I  darted 
forward  and  pushed  them  aside.  There  she 
lay,  beautiful,  lovely,  even  in  the  deep  stillness 
that  had  fallen  over  her.  Her  face  was  as  pale 
as  ashes,  her  eyes  closed,  and  all  her  garments 
dabbled  with  blood. 

For  a  moment  or  two  I  gazed  in  horror  and 
despair,  and  then  grasping  the  arm  of  the  phy- 
sician, exclaimed,  "  I  charge  you,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  all  these  witnesses,  not  to  let  any  one 
quit  this  house,  'till  I  bring  competent  persons 
to  examine  into  this  dreadful  transaction." 

The  man  murmured  something  as  to  his  want 
of  authority ;  but  I  shook  my  finger  at  him, 
saying,  "  llemembcr,  I  charge  you ;"  and  run- 
ning back  to  the  carriage,  I  ordered  the  coach- 
man to  drive  to  Florence  with  all  speed.  How 
shall  I  describe  my  sensations  during  the  jour- 
ney back?  I  am  afraid  almost  all  my  first  feel- 
ings were  those  of  rage — grief  undoubtedly 
mingling  with  them;  but  still  with  rage  pre- 
dominant. Gradually,  however,  anger  subsided, 
and  gave  way  to  sorrow — deep,  profound,  in- 
tense. So  young,  so  beautiful,  so  good,  so 
graceful,  to  be  lost  at  the  very  moment  she 
was  mine !  Oh,  it  was  too  terrible,  and  I  wept 
like  a  very  child.  For  more  than  one  long  hour 
I  gave  way  to  feelings  very  near  akin  to  de- 
spair. I  felt  then  how  deeply,  how  truly  I  had 
loved  her.  I  felt  that  I  could  willingly  have 
sacrificed  my  life  for  hers.  But  grief  was  vain. 
Anger  only  could  be  satisfied.  Vengeance,  I 
thought  I  would  have  vengeance,  on  whoseso- 
ever head  it  might  falL     The  desire  wa.s  so 


strong,  the  thirst  so  intense,  that  it  seemed  as 
if  my  head  were  turning  with  it.  During  the 
whole  of  that  day,  and  the  one  that  preceded 
it,  I  had  been  agitated  by  violent  emotions,  and 
now  the  climax  seemed  to  have  come,  and  my 
mind  was  unable  to  support  the  weight.  As 
we  drove  along,  all  sorts  of  strange  images  pre- 
sented themselves  to  my  eyes :  some  dark  and 
terrible,  some  light  and  ludicrous ;  all  accom- 
panied with  a  consciousness  that  they  were  not 
real,  that  the  sight  which  saw  them  was  no-t 
sane.  This  continued  all  the  way  down  the 
lower  part  of  the  hill,  thi-ough  the  gates,  to  the 
police-oflice.  But  there  I  could  get  no  one  to 
attend  to  me.  Though  I  told  the  inferior  offi- 
cials all  that  had  occurred — though  I  urged 
them  to  immediate  action — they  still  referred 
me  to  to-morrow,  and  I  was  obliged  to  return 
to  my  hotel,  telling  me  that  their  chief  would 
call  upon  me  early. 

I  passed  the  night  in  walking  up  and  down 
my  room.  Sleep  was  of  course  impossible,  with 
a  thousand  busy  fiends  tearing  my  heart,  and 
setting  my  brain  on  fire ;  but  about  seven 
o'clock  on  the  following  day,  the  chief  of  police 
made  his  appearance,  and  my  tale  was  soon  told. 
I  am  afraid  it  was  somewhat  incoherent ;  and 
seeing  that  he  thought  me  mad,  I  said,  "  You 
think  my  brain  troubled,  signer,  and  so  perhaps 
it  is ;  for  the  scene  I  witnessed  last  night,  the 
anguish  of  my  mind,  and  the  utter  want  of  sleep 
and  rest  during  two  days,  have  made  me  ill ; 
but  I  am  nevertheless  quite  well  enough  to  ac- 
company you  to  the  villa  Spezzia,  and  there  you 
will  find  that  all  I  have  said  is  true." 

He  told  me  firmly  and  decidedly,  however, 
that  I  should  not  be  permitted  to  accompany 
him;  that  he  would  go  immediately,  but  go 
alone,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  he  insisted  I 

should  see  a  physician.     Doctor  P was  sent 

for,  even  without  my  consent,  and  it  was  ev- 
ident that  he  thought  me  very  ill,  for  he  not 
only  wrote  a  prescription,  but  waited  with  me 
till  the  draught  had  been  brought  from  the 
apothecary's,  and  saw  me  take  it.  It  must  liave 
contained  some  strong  narcotic,  for  in  a  few 
minutes  I  fell  into  a  profound  sleep,  from  which 
I  did  not  wake  till  evening.  I  was  refreshed 
and  calmed,  and  though  my  grief  was  as  deep 
as  ever,  I  could  let  my  mind  rest  upon  it  tran- 
quilly, though  painfully.  About  an  hour  after 
I  awoke  the  chief  of  police  returned,  and  told 
me  the  result  of  his  investigations.  He  told 
me  he  had  examined  all  the  servants,  and  every 
body  in  the  villa,  and  that  there  could  be  no 
earthly  doubt  of  the  young  lady  having  delib- 
erately destroyed  herself.  At  first  I  replied 
furiously  that  it  was  false ;  but  remembering 
the  impression  my  incoherence  had  produced  in 
the  morning,  and  fearing  personal  restraint,  I 
soon  contrived  to  conceal  my  feelings,  begged 
his  pardon,  and  saw  him  depart  with  pleasure. 
It  was  too  late  to  go  out  to  the  villa  that  night, 
but  with  cold,  bitter  determination  I  resolved 
to  see  the  marquis  and  his  eldest  daughter  on 
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the  following  day,  and  to  tell  them  they  had 
murdered  the  child  nnd  the  sister.  That  she 
had  died  by  her  own  hand  I  would  not  believe, 
and  I  knew  well  how  often  the  erimes  in  noble 
Italian  families  are  vailed  by  the  cautious  re- 
poi-ts  of  the  police.  There  was  another,  too,  on 
trhom  I  resolved  to  have  vengeance :  the  man 
who  I  felt  sure  had  been  the  cause  of  all  the 
evil.  I  would  haunt  him  like  an  avenging 
spirit^  I  thought.  I  would  either  bring  him  to 
the  field,  and  have  life  for  life,  or  I  would  fol- 
low him  throughout  the  world,  and  drive  him 
from  society  wherever  he  set  his  foot.  But  ray 
first  business  was  with  the  marquis  and  his 
daughter ;  and  I  hardened  my  heart  to  devise 
words  that  might  be  daggers.  My  feelings  were 
very  stransre — such  as  I  had  never  felt  in  En- 
gland.  It  seemed  as  if  the  fierce,  unrelenting 
spirit  of  old  Italy  had  entered  into  me,  and 
changed  my  whole  nature. 

Sleep  I  had  none  that  night ;  and  by  day- 
light on  the  following  morning  I  was  ready  to 
depart ;  but  just  as  I  was  about  to  set  out,  the 
plij^sician  appeared — a  mild,  tranquil  old  man, 
with  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  in  his  tone — 
whether   the   natural  breathing   of  a  kindly 
spirit,  or  mere  professional  affectation,  I  do  not 
know.    He  would  have  persuaded  me  to  remain 
at  home,  but  finding  that  I  was  resolved  to  go, 
he  told  me  that  he  had  lieard  the  story  of  the 
Spezzia  family  from  the  chief  of  police ;  that  he 
was  much  interested  in  it,  and  that  if  I  could 
give  him  a  place  in  my  carriage,  he  would  ac- 
company me.     I  was  glad  of  a  companion  and 
a  witness,  and  I  let  him  go.     He  tried  to  talk 
with  me  by  the  way.     I  could  see  that  his  ob- 
ject was  to  soothe  and  calm  me;  but  I  was  in 
no  mood  for  conversation,  and  I  remained  silent. 
The  morning  was  still  cool  and  fresh  when 
we  turned  off^  to  the  right  from  the  Bologna 
road,  with  the  summit  of  that  fatal  villa  rising 
over  the  olive  and  fig  trees  before  us.  There  was 
a  little  village  church,  with  its  beautiful  camp- 
anile, some  forty  yards  to  the  left  of  the  road, 
about  half  way  down,  and  I  saw  some  young 
peasant  girls  standing  round  the  open  porch, 
and  looking  in.    It  instantly  struck  me  that  the 
bod}'  lay  there,  and  I  resolved  to  alight,  and 
look  upon  her  beautiful  face  once  more.     How 
the  ban  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  against 
suicide  had  been  gof,  over  I  know  not,  and  stop 
not  to  inquire.     In  that  land  money  and  in- 
trigue do  every  thing,  and  therefore  there  was 
no  marvel.    I  made  the  coachman  stop,  and  got 
out,  while  the  old  physician  followed  me  unin- 
vited.    We  walked  up  the  path;    the  young 
girU  gathered  round  tlie  door,  screening  the  in- 
terior from  our  sight  till  we  had  mounted  t-he 
fitcps.     Then  the  sound  of  our  footfalls  made 
them  move  away  to  the  right  and  left,  and  what 
was  it  I  beheld  ?    Two  hand-biers,  covered  with 
mortuary  cloths,  lay  just  in  the  entrance  from 
the  great  door,  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead  upon 
them,  and  flowers  strewed  upon  the  corpses. 
Gracious  Heaven!  1  ehall  never  forget  itl     I 


darted  forward.  I  stood  by  the  side  of  the 
biers,  and  gazed  down ;  but  not  on  the  coun- 
tenance of  Beatrice.  There  were  the  fine  feat- 
ures, the  tall,  fair  brow,  the  raven  locks  of  her 
sister  Narcissa.  There  was  the  thin,  worn,  anx- 
ious countenance  of  the  Marquis  di  Spezzia. 
But  no  Beatrice  was  there. 

"Good  God;  what  is  all  this?"  I  exclaimed, 
looking  at  the  priest  who  stood  by  Narcissa. 
He  shook  his  head  sadly,  and  answered  not. 
But  the  old  phj'sician  laid  his  hand  upon  my 
arm,  saying,  "  Come  away,  come  away ;""  and  I 
returned  to  the  carriage,  and  drove  straight  to 
the  villa,  resolved  to  wring  some  information 
from  the  servants.  I  thought  I  saw  it  all.  I 
fancied  that  they  had  given  the  honors  of  the 
church  to  the  cruel,  the  hard-hearted,  and  the 
vicious,  and  refused  them  to  the  innocent.  The 
door  of  the  villa  stood  open,  as  usual,  and  there 
were  two  servants  in  the  hall,  but  both  ran 
away  at  once  the  moment  they  saw  me.  I  en- 
tered, however,  and  could  hear  voices  speak- 
ing; and  the  next  instant  there  was  a  step  in 
the  vestibule,  coming  round  the  foot  of  the 
stairs.  I  thought  I  knew  the  sound  of  the  foot- 
fall, but  for  an  instant  I  could  not  see ;  and  I 
wonder  I  did  not  fall  down  dead  with  the  beat- 
ing of  my  heart.  The  next  moment  Beatrice 
herself  ran  forward,  with  her  hair  falling  over 
her  shoulders,  her  eyes  stained  with  weeping, 
but  with  her  arms  stretched  out  toward  me.  I 
caught  her  in  my  embrace :  I  pressed  her  warm- 
ly to  my  bosom :  I  murmured  my  surprise  and 
joy,  while  she  sobbed  forth,  "Thank  God! 
Thank  God!  I  thought  even  you  had  deserted 
me." 

Holding  her  still  in  my  arms,  I  carried  her 
toward  the  saloon,  where  I  had  seen  her  lying 
two  days  before;  but  she  whispered,  "Not 
there !  not  there !"  and  I  bore  her  into  the  less- 
er room.  But  it  was  long,  very  long,  before  I 
could  obtain  from  her  any  distinct  account  of 
what  had  happened. 

It  was  all  in  detached  fragments,  even  when 
I  did  hear  it ;  but  I  found,  at  length,  that  the 
same  sight  which  had  deceived  me,  had,  prob- 
ably, deceived  others.  It  would  seem  that  Nar- 
cissa had  discovered  the  fact  of  Beatrice  having 
sent  a  messenger  to  me,  and  either  guessed,  or 
found  out  the  contents  of  her  note.  She  sought 
her  out  in  the  saloon,  and  assailed  her  with 
fierce  and  angry  language.  From  her  sister's 
answers  she  learned  that  her  own  criminal  in- 
tercourse with  Conwaj'  was  discovered,  and  her 
father  coming  in  at  tlie  moment,  a  scene  ensuod 
which  nuist  have  been  terrible,  but  the  partic- 
ulars of  which  I  never  learned.  She  boldly 
avowed  her  guilt,  however,  and  the  frightful 
position  in  which  she  had  placed  herself 

Excit  od  almost  to  plirensy,  the  marquis  sought 
out  Conway,  and  drove  him  from  the  house,  dar- 
ing him  to  do  his  worst,  and  receiving  back  bit- 
ter taunts  and  threats  in  return.  He  did  not 
return  to  the  saloon,  and  for  some  qunrtor  of  an 
hour,  her  sister  having  left  her  also,  Beatrice 
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remained  alone,  exhausted  and  almost  overpow- 
ered by  the  scene  that  had  just  passed.  At 
length,  however,  her  sister  came  back,  with  a 
knife  in  her  hand,  and  the  poof  girl  knew  not 
whether  her  purpose  was  murder  or  suicide. 
Few  words  passed ;  for  Beatrice  sprang  up, 
shrieking  for  help,  and  attempted  to  wrest  the 
knife  from  her  sister's  grasp.  Her  efforts  were 
in  vain,  however.  Narcissa  was  taller,  stron- 
ger, endued  with  the  strength  of  phrensy,  and 
holding  her  sister  back  with  her  left  hand,  she 
plunged  the  knife  into  her  own  bosom,  exclaim- 
ing bitterly,  "  There !  see  what  you  have  done ! 
now  you  are  satisfied !"  The  struggle,  the  hor- 
ror, and  the  anguish  were  more  than  the  deli- 
cate frame  of  Beatrice  could  bear,  and  she  fell 
upon  the  floor  in  a  death-like  fainting-fit,  after 
which  she  remembered  nothing  for  nearly  an 
hour.  Perhaps  some  remains  of  sisterly  affec- 
tion— perhaps  mere  habitual  impulse — induced 
Narcissa  to  try  to  catch  her  sister  as  she  fell,  or 
to  raise  her  when  she  had  fallen ;  but,  certain 
it  is,  that  she  was  found  by  the  servants  lying 
across  tlie  inanimate  form  of  poor  Beatrice, 
with  the  fatal  knife  still  in  her  hand.  She  was 
yet  living  when  they  discovered  her,  and  bore 
her  to  her  chamber ;  but  she  only  survived  a 
few  minutes. 

When  or  how  the  marquis  had  died  no  one 
knew.  He  was  found  in  his  own  chamber,  seat- 
ed in  his  arm-chair,  and  quite  dead.  There  was 
no  wound  or  mark  of  violence  upon  his  body. 
An  empty  rial  was  found  in  the  room,  but  with- 
out any  proof  that  it  had  ever  contained  pois- 
on, though  I  had  very  little  doubt  that  such 
had  been  the  case.  Such  was  the  dark  and  ter- 
rible tragedy  at  the  Villa  Spezzia,  of  which  you 
may  hear  the  neighboring  peasantry  tell  the 
tale,  terribly  magnified  and  distorted.  There 
were  many  painful  things  to  be  done,  and  va- 
rious difliculties  to  be  overcome;  but  the  good 
old  medico  who  had  accompanied  me  from 
Florence  was  of  infinite  service  both  to  me  and 
Beatrice.  He  soothed  and  calmed  her  even  bet- 
ter than  I  could  do ;  for  he  had  more  experi- 
ence of  the  heart  of  man  and  woman,  and  he 
brouglit  his  medical  skill,  too,  to  bear,  drawing 
forth  a  large  pocket-case  full  of  vials,  and  ad- 
ministering what  he  knew  would  tranquillize 
the  dear,  unhappy  girl.  He  went,  too,  to  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  place,  to  make  many  ar- 
rangements that  were  necessary,  and  when  he 
returned,  he  offered  kindly  to  take  the  poor 
girl  to  his  own  house,  and  place  her  under  the 
care  of  his  wife.  No  better  plan  could  be  de- 
vised, and,  in  the  evening,  we  quitted  that  dark 
and  melancholy  place,  and  made  our  way  back  I 
to  Florence.  Early  on  the  following  day  I  flew 
to  Beatrice  again  ;  but  the  fatal  experience  of 
th«  last  few  days  had  shaken  hor  confidence  in 
all  mankind,  and  she  seemed  to  doubt  even  my 
intentions  toward  her.  Those  doubts  were  soon 
removed,  however;  for  my  very  first  task  was 
to  represent  to  her  that,  left  alone  iu  the  world, 
as  she  now  was,  she  mu^t  endeavor  to  overcome 


her  grief  so  far  as  to  become  my  wife  immedi- 
ately. Her  only  answer  was,  as  she  clung  round 
my  neck,  "  Oh,  take  me  away  from  this  dread- 
ful land  as  soon  as  may  be." 

For  a  few  days,  several  distant  relations  vis- 
ited her  frequently,  and  seemed  inclined  to  in- 
terfere ;  but  when  they  found  that  all  the  prop- 
erty left  by  the  marquis,  except  that  which 
went  to  a  male  relation,  would  not  suffice  to 
pay  his  debts,  their  visits  fell  away,  and  Bea 
trice  was  left  entirely  to  her  own  discretion. 
At  that  time  great  difficulties  existed  in  Italy 
in  regard  to  the  marriage  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
to  a  Protestant,  and  the  only  means  of  solving 
them  rapidly  was  to  induce  the  old  physician 
and  his  wife  to  cross  the  Alps  with  me  into 
France,  bringing  Beatrice  along  with  them. 
This  was  easily  accomplished  by  means  that 
are  generally  all-powerful  with  Italians,  and, 
two  months  after  her  father's  and  her  sister's 
death,  Beatrice  became  mine.  She  remained 
with  me  for  three  happy  years,  and  left  me  the 
dear  boy  you  have  seen.  But  her  health  had 
received  a  shock  at  the  Villa  Spezzia  from 
which  it  never  recovered,  and  she  died  calmly 
in  the  end  of  last  May.  Her  fate  was  a  sad 
one ;  but  she  showed  no  immoderate  grief  at  the 
approach  of  an  early  death,  no  eager  clinging 
to  life,  no  anxious  terror  at  the  view  of  the 
world  to  come.  Instead  of  perishing  by  a  sis- 
ter's hand,  as  I  once  thought,  or  by  her  own,  as 
Narcissa  had  perished,  she  died  with  her  babe 
by  her  side,  v/ith  her  husband's  arms  arouiid 
her,  and  with  the  full  faith  and  hope  of  a  Prot 
estant  Christian. 
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THE   RUSSIAN   WAR. 


THE  ''History  of  the  Peninsular  War"  by 
Colonel  Napier,  has  become  one  of  the  Brit- 
ish classics.  It  is  a  m.agnificent  tribute  to  the 
genius  and  the  grandeur  of  the  Duke  of  Well- 
ington. Colonel  Napier,  aiding  with  his  sword 
in  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  surely  will  not 
be  accused  of  being  the  blind  eulogist  of  his 
illustrious  foe.  He  thus  testifies  respecting  the 
character  of  the  French  Emperor  and  the  cause 
he  so  nobly  advocated. 

"Deep  unmitigated  hatred  of  democracy  was 
indeed  the  moving  spring  of  the  English  Tories' 
policy.  Napoleon  was  warred  against,  not,  as 
they  pretended,  because  he  was  a  tyrant  and  an 
usurper,  for  he  was  neither  ;  not  because  his  in- 
vasion of  Spain  was  unjust,  but  because  he  v)as 
the  pov)crful  and  su<;crssful  cneiny  of  aristocratic 
privilege.  The  happiness  and  independence  of 
the  Peninsula,  were  words  without  meaning  in 
their  state  papers  and  .speeches,  and  their  anger 
and  mortification  was  extreme,  when  they  found 
success  against  the  Emperor  had  fostered  that 
d'^mocracy  it  was  their  object  to  destroy."  * 

"Such  was  Napoleon's  situation,  and  as  he 
*  Napier,  vol.  iv.  p.  260 
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read  the  signs  of  the  times  trul}',  he  knew  that 
in  his  military  skill,  and  the  ratre  of  the  peas- 
ants at  the  ravages  of  the  enomv,  ho  must  find 
the  moans  to  extricate  himself  from  his  diffi- 
culties; or  rather  to  extricate  his  country,  for 
self  had  no  place  in  kin  policj/,  save  as  his  per- 
sonal glor>i  was  identified  xnlth  France  and  her 
prosperiftf.  Never  before  did  the  world  sec  a  man 
9oaring  so  high  and  devoid  of  all  selfish  ambition. 
Lot  those  who,  honestly  seeking  truth,  doubt 
this,  study  Napoleon  carefully.  J;et  them  read 
the  record  of  his  second  abdication,  published 
by  his  brother  Lucien,  that  stern  republican 
who  refused  kingdoms  as  the  price  of  his  prin- 
ciples, and  thcij  will  doubt  no  longer J'^^ 

"  Napoleon's  power  was  supported  in  France 
by  that  deep  sense  of  his  goodness  as  a  sovereign, 
and  that  admiration  for  his  genius,  which  per- 
vaded the  poorer  and  middle  classes  of  the  people ; 
by  the  love  which  they  bore  toviard  him,  and  still 
bear  for  his  memory ;  because  he  cherished  the 
principles  of  a  just  equality.  They  loved  him 
also  for  his  incessant  activity  in  the  public  serv- 
ice, his  freedom  from  all  private  vices,  and  because 
his  public  ivorks,  wondrous  for  their  number,  their 
utility  and  grandeur,  never  stood  still.  Lender 
him  the  poor  man  never  wanted  work.  To 
Fi-ance  he  gave  noble  institutions,  a  compara- 
tively just  code  of  laws,  and  glory  unmatched 
since  the  days  of  the  Romans."f 

"  The  troops  idolized  Napoleon.  Well  they 
might.  And  to  assert  that  their  attachmeyit  com- 
menced only  when  they  became  soldiers,  is  to  ac- 
knowledge that  his  excellent  qualities,  and  great- 
ness of  mind,  turned  hatred  into  devotion  the 
motnent  he  was  approached.  But  Napoleon  never 
was  hated  by  the  people  of  France  ;  he  was  their 
ow?i  creation,  and  they  loved  him  so  as  monarch 
teas  never  loved  before.  His  march  from  Cannes 
to  Paris,  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  tliousands 
of  poor  men,  who  were  not  soldiers,  can  never 
be  effaced  nor  disfigured.  For  six  weeks,  at 
any  moment,  any  assassin  might,  by  a  single 
shot,  have  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  tyran- 
nicide, and  obtained  vast  rewards  besides,  from 
the  trembling  monarchs  and  aristocrats  of  the 
earth,  who  scrupled  not  to  instigate  men  to  the 
shameful  deed.  Many  there  were  base  enough 
to  undertake,  but  none  so  hardy  as  to  execute 
the  crime,  and  Napoleon,  guided  by  the  people 
of  France,  passed  unharn)od  to  a  throne,  from 
whence  it  required  a  million  of  foreign  bayo- 
nets to  drive  him.  From  the  throne  they  drove 
liim,  but  not  from  the  thoughts  and  hearts  of 
men.":}: 

"But  as  I  have  before  said,  and  it  is  true. 
Napoleon^ s  ambition  was  for  the  greatness  and 
prosperity  of  France,  for  the  regcnrralion  of 
Europe,  for  the  stability  of  the  systein  which  he 
had  formed  with  that  end,  never  for  himself  per- 
sonally ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  multitudes  of 
many  nations  instinctively  revere  his  memory. 
And  neitlior  the  monarch  nor  the  aristocrat, 
dominant  though  they  be  b}'  his  fall,  feel  theni- 
•  Napier,  vol.  iv.  p.  ;!31.     tlbid.  p. 'J'28.      M bid.  p. '229. 


selves  so  easy  in  their  high  places,  as  to  rejoice 
much  in  their  victory."* 

In  1814,  the  white  colors  (the  Bourbon  flag) 
were  supported  by  foreign  armies,  and  misfor- 
tune had  bowed  the  great  democratic  chief  to  the 
earth;  but  when  rising  again  in  his  wondrous 
might  he  came  back  alone  from  Elba,  the  poor- 
er people,  with  whom  only  patriotism  is  ever 
to  be  found,  and  that  because  they  are  too 
poor,  and  therefore  unsophisticated,  crowded 
to  meet  him  and  hail  him  as  a  father.  Not  be- 
cause they  held  him  blameless.  Who  born  of 
woman  is?  They  demanded  redress  of  griev- 
ances, even  while  they  clung  instinctively  to 
him  as  their  stay  and  protection  against  the 
locust  tyranny  of  aristocracy.  •)• 

The  principal  charges  which  have  been 
brought  against  Napoleon  are  the  massacre  of 
the  prisoners  at  Jaffa,  and  the  poisoning  of  the 
sick  in  the  hospital  there,  the  execution  of  the 
Duke  d'Enghien,  the  invasion  of  Spain,  the  di- 
vorce of  Josephine,  and  the  war  with  Russia. 
He  has  also  generally  been  accused  of  deluging 
Europe  in  blood,  impelled  by  his  love  of  war, 
and  to  gratify  his  insatiable  ambition.  We  have 
thus  far  recorded  in  reference  to  these  cases, 
the  facts,  together  with  Napoleon's  explana- 
tions, and  also  the  searching  comment  of  his 
foes.  Before  entering  upon  a  narrative  of  the 
events  of  the  Russian  campaign,  it  is  necessary 
with  some  degree  of  minuteness,  to  explain  the 
complicated  causes  of  the  war. 

William  Hazlitt,  in  the  following  terms,  re- 
cords his  view  of  the  influence  of  England  in 
promoting  the  Russian  war.  "  Let  a  country," 
says  he,  "  be  so  situated  as  to  annoy  others  at 
pleasure,  but  to  be  itself  inaccessible  to  attack ; 
let  it  be  subject  to  a  head  who  is  governed  en- 
tirely by  his  will  and  passions,  and  either  de- 
prived of  or  deaf  to  reason;  let  it  go  to  war 
with  a  neighboring  state  wrongfully,  or  for  the 
worst  of  all  possible  causes,  to  overturn  the  in- 
dependence of  a  nation  and  the  liberties  of  man- 
kind; let  it  be  defeated,  at  first  by  the  spirit 
and  resentment  kindled  by  a  wanton  and  un- 
provoked attack,  and  by  the  sense  of  shame  and 
irresolution  occasioned  by  the  weakness  of  its 
pretended  motives  and  the  baseness  of  its  real 
ones ;  let  it,  however,  persevere,  and  make  a 

*  Napier,  vol.  iv.  p.  358. 

At  an  Educational  Convention,  held  not  long  since  m 
Pittsburg,  Mass.,  Bishop  Alon/.o  Potter,  of  Pennsylvania, 
la  reported  to  liavc  made  the  following  remarks : 

"  A  series  of  articles  are  now  being  published  in  one  of 
the  popular  periodicals  of  the  day,  said  to  be  written  by  a 
clergyman.  I  liopc  for  the  honor  of  tlie  profession,  this 
is  not  so.  These  articles  throw  tlie  halo  of  glory  aroun<4 
the  character  of  a  selfish,  ambitious,  and  bloody  man. 
They  make  him  out  kind,  benevolent,  and  almost  every 
thing  that  is  good — maivuig  his  crimes  virtues,  because 
developed  upon  such  an  enormous  scale.  Now  if  a  man 
lies,  it  is  our  duty  if  we  speak  of  him  historically,  to  say 
he  lies.  Away  with  literature  that  would  make  a  para- 
gon of  excellence  out  of  a  monster." 

The  writer  of  these  articles  would  respectfully  submit 
the  quesliou  to  his  highly  esteemed  Christian  lirothcr, 
Pishop  Potter,  if  the  man  who  can  win,  even  from  \im 
enemies,  such  testimony  as  we  have  given  above,  merit*} 
the  epithet  of  a  monstir.  t  Napier,  vol.  iv.  p.  35.>. 
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TOW  of  lasting  hatred  and  of  war  to  extermina- 
tion, listening  only  to  disappointed  pride  and 
revenge,  and  relying  on  its  own  security;  let  it 
join  with  otliers  influenced  by  similar  counsels, 
but  not  exempted,  by  their  situation,  from  suf- 
fering the  consequences,  or  paying  the  just  and 
natural  forfeit  of  disgrace,  disaster,  and  morti- 
fication for  the  wrong  they  had  meant  to  inflict 
on  truth  and  libert}' ;  let  it  still  hold  out,  watch- 
ing or  making  opportunities  to  bully,  to  whee- 
dle, to  stir  up  the  passions,  or  tempt  the  ava- 
rice of  countries,  smarting  under  old  wounds,  to 
engage  in  new  wars  for  which  they  are  not  pre- 
pared, and  of  which  they  undergo  all  the  pun- 
ishment ;  let  it  laugh  at  the  flames  that  consume 
the  vitals  ofother  kingdoms,  exult  in  the  blood 
that  is  shed,  and  boast  that  it  is  the  richer  for 
all  the  tfioney  that  it  squanders;  let  it,  after 
having  exhausted  itself  in  invectives  against 
anarchy  and  licentiousness,  and  made  a  milita- 
ry- chieftain  necessary  to  suppress  the  very  evils 
it  had  engendered,  cry  out  against  despotism 
and  arbitrary  sway;   let  it,  unsatisfied  with 
calling  to  its  aid  all  the  fury  of  political  preju- 
dice and  national  hatred,  proceed  to  blacken 
the  character  of  the  only  person  who  can  baf- 
fle its  favorite  projects,  so  that  his  name  shall 
seem  to  taint  the  air  and  his  existence  to  op- 
press the  earth,  and  all  this  without  the  least 
foundation,  by  the  means  of  a  free  press,  and 
from  the  peculiar  and  almost  exclusive  preten- 
sion of  a  whole  people  t^  morality  and  virtue ; 
let  the  deliberate  and  total  disregard  of  truth 
and  decency  produce  irritation  and  ill  blood; 
let  the  repeated  breach  of  treaties  impose  new 
and  harder  terms  on  kings  who  have  no  respect 
to  their  word,  and  nations  who  have  no  v,'ill  of 
their  own ;  let  the  profligate  contempt  of  the 
ordinary  rules  of  warfare  cause  reprisals,  and 
give  a  handle  to  complain  against  ipjustice  and 
foul  play ;  let  the  uselessness  of  all  that  had 
been  done,  or  that  is  possible,  to  bring  about  a 
peace,  and  disarm  an  unrelenting  and  unprinci- 
pled hostility,  lead  to  desperate  and  impracti- 
cable attempts,  and  the  necessary  consequence 
will  be  that  the  extreme  wrong  will  assume  the 
appearance  of  the  extreme  right;  nations  groan- 
ing under  the  iron  yoke  of  the  victor,  and  for- 
getting that  they  were  the  aggressors,  will  only 
feel  that  they  are  the  aggrieved  party,  and  will 
endeavor  to  shake  off"  their  humiliation  at  what- 
ever cost;  subjects  will  make  common  cause 
with  their  rulers  to 'remove  the  evils  which  the 
latter  have  brought  upon  them.     In  the  indis- 
crimirsate  confusion,  nations  will  be  attacked 
that  have  given  no  suflScient  or  immediate  prov- 
ocation, and  their  resistance  will  be  the  signal 
for  a  general  rising.     In  the  determination  not 
to  yield  till  all  is  lost,  the  war  will  be  carried 
on  to  a  distance,  and  on  a  scale,  when  success 
becomes  doubtful  at  every  step,  and  reverses, 
from  the  prodigious  extent  of  the  moans  em- 
ployed, more  di-^astrous  and  irretrievaljle  ;  and 
thus,  witliout  any  other  change  in  the  object 
or  principles  of  the  war  than  a  perseverance  in 


iniquity,  and  an  utter  defiance  of  consequences, 
the  original  wrong,  aggi'avated  a  thousand-fold, 
shall  turn  to  seeming  right — impending  ruin  to 
assured  triumph  ;  and  marches  to  Paris  and  ex- 
terminating manifestoes  not  only  gain  impunity 
and  forgiveness,  but  be  converted  into  religious 
processions,  Te  Deuma,  and  solemn-breathing 
strains  for  the  deliverance  of  mankind.  So 
much  can  be  done  by  the  willful  infatuation  of 
one  country  and  one  man."* 

Russia  was  now  continuing  daily  to  exhibit 
a  more  hostile  aspect.  Disappointed  in  the  co- 
operation expected  from  Napoleon,  Alexander 
returned  to  the  policy  of  the  nobles.  The  in- 
habitants of  Sweden,  disgusted  with  the  con- 
duct of  their  mad  king,  Gustavus  IV.,  ejected 
him  from  the  throne.  Hoping  to  secure  popu- 
lar rights,  and  to  obtain  the  favor  of  France 
against  the  encroachments  of  Russia,  they  elect- 
ed, after  various  political  vicissitudes,  Berna- 
dotte  to  the  vacant  throne.  The  Prince  of 
Ponte-Corvo  was  a  marshal  of  France.  He  was 
one  of  the  ablest  of  Napoleon's  generals.  lie 
had  married  Mademoiselle  Clary,  a  sister  of  the 
wife  of  Joseph  Bonaparte.  The  Swedish  elect- 
ors supposed  that  this  choice  would  be  pecul- 
iarly gratifying  to  Napoleon ;  but  it  was  not  so. 
Though  Napoleon  had  ever  treated  Bernadotte 
with  great  kindness  and  forbearance,  there  was 
but  little  sympathy  between  them.  When  in- 
formed of  the  election,  Napoleon  replied,  "It 
would  not  become  me,  the  elected  monarch  of 
the  people,  to  set  myself  against  the  elective 
franchise  of  other  nations.  I,  however,"  he  aft- 
erward said,  "felt  a  secret  instinct  that  Berna- 
dotte was  a  serpent,  whom  I  was  nourishing  in 
my  bosom." 

*  "  Previously  to  entering  into  a  narrative  of  liiis  war," 
says  the  Duke  of  Rovigo,  "  I  must  relate  how  it  was  act- 
ually forced  upon  us ;  for,  as  to  our  desiring  or  courting 
it,  I  might  aflora  ample  proof  of  the  assertion  that  nothing 
could  be  more  opposed  to  the  Emperor's  views,  if  the  plain- 
est common  sense  were  not  sufficient  to  remove  all  suspi- 
cion of  his  having  brought  it  upon  himself,  in  the  midst  of 
the  numberless  difficulties  he  had  then  to  contend  with 
The  powers  of  Europe  were  waging  nothing  short  of  a  war 
of  extermination  against  France,  who  no  longer  fought  but 
in  her  own  defense.     The  Emperor  was  anxious  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  in  Europe.     He  could  not,  unaided, 
effect  this  object  without  keeping  the  nation  continually 
under  arms,  and  overburdening  its  finances.    It  had,  more- 
over, been  proved  by  experience  that  this  was  not  the 
means  of  avoiding  war,  but  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  ground 
for  alarm  for  foreign  states,  and  afforded  them  a  pretense 
for  recurring  to  arms  whenever  a  favorable  opportunity 
might  present  itself.     The  alliance  of  Tilsit  had  no  otlier 
object  in  view  than  the  humiliation  of  England,  or,  in  oth- 
er words,  a  general  pacification,  as  England  was  the  only 
existing  obstacle  to  it.     Peace  was  the  constant  aim  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  who  was  too  enlightened  not  to  dis- 
cover that  the  stability  of  iiis  power  and  his  own  safety 
depended  only  upon  poaro.     Ensland  hari,  in  full  Parlia- 
ment, proclaimed  a  perpetual  war,  and  she  kept  up  to  this 
principle.     Napoleon  made  every  sacrifice,  and  exhausted 
every  means  of  conciliation  in  his  power  to  bring  the  Rus- 
sians bark  to  the  real  interests  of  Europe.     He  failed  in 
this  struggle  againsi  the  artifices  of  the  Hritisb  cabinet — 
against  the  irresistible  efforts  of  a  power  which  was  fight- 
ing tor  its  very  existence,  with  the  inexhaustible  resource-s 
which  the  treasures  and  commerce  of  the  world  and  her 
aptitude  for  business  could  not  fail  to  place  at  her  disposal." 
—Memoirs  nf  the  Duke  of  limn  go,  vol.  iii.  p   137,  138. 
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HARPER'S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINK 


The  newly-elected  prince  inmiediutely  paid 
his  respects  to  the  Emperoi*,  who  received  him 
frankly:  "As  you  are  offered  the  crown  of 
Sweden,"  said  Napoleon,  "I  permit  you  to  ac- 
cept it  I  had  another  wish,  as  you  know. 
But,  in  short,  it  is  your  sword  which  has  made 
you  a  king,  and  you  are  sensible  that  it  is  not 
for  me  to  stand  in  the  way  of  your  good  for- 
tune." He  then  entered  very  fully  with  him 
into  the  vv'hole  plan  of  his  policy,  in  which  Ber- 
nadotte  appeared  entirely  to  concur.  Every 
'day  he  attended  the  Emperor's  levee  with  his 
son,  mixing  with  the  other  courtiers.  By  such 
means  he  completely  gained  the  heart  of  Na- 
poleon. 

He  was  about  to  depart  poor.  Unwilling 
that  his  general  should  present  himself  to  the 
Swedish  throne  in  that  necessitous  state  like  a 
mere  adventurer,  the  Emperor  generously  pre- 
sented him  with  four  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars out  of  his  own  treasury.  He  even  granted 
to  his  family  the  endowments,  which,  as  a  for- 
eign prince,  Bernadotte  could  no  longer  himself 
retain ;  and  they  finally  parted  on  apparently 
terms  of  mutual  satisfaction,* 

Alexander  had  for  a  long  time  been  impor- 
tunate in  his  demands  that  Napoleon  should 
pledge  himself  that  the  kingdom  of  Poland 
should  never  be  re-established,  and  that  the 
duchy  of  Warsaw,  which  had  been  the  Prussian 
ehare  of  Poland,  should  receive  no  accession  of 
strength.  On  the  absolute  refusal  of  Napoleon 
to  consent  to  these  conditions,  Alexander  re- 
plied, in  language  of  irritation  and  menace, 

"What  means  Russia,"  said  Napoleon,  to  the 
envoy  of  Alexander,  "  by  holding  such  language  ? 
Does  she  desire  war?  If  I  had  v^'ished  to  re- 
establish Poland,  I  need  but  have  said  so,  and 
should  not  have,  in  that  case,  withdrawn  my 
troops  from  Germany.  But  I  will  not  dishonor 
myself  by  declaring  that  the  Polish  kingdom 
shall  never  be  re-established,  nor  render  myself 
ridiculous  by  using  the  language  of  the  Divini- 
ty. It  would  sully  my  memory  to  put  my  seal 
to  an  act  which  recognized  the  partition  of  Po- 
land. Much  more  would  it  dishonor  me  to  de- 
clare that  the  realm  should  never  be  restored. 
No !  I  can  enter  into  no  engagement  that  would 
operate  against  the  brave  people  who  have 
served  me  so  well,  and  with  such  constant  good- 
will and  devotion." 

Alexander  next  demanded  that  Napoleon 
should  guarantee  to  him  the  possession  of  the 
right  bank  and  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  and 
also  of  the  provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Walla- 
cliia.  But  Napoleon,  in  deference  to  Turkey 
and  Austria,  refused  to  lend  his  assistance  to 
these  acts  of  encroachment.  He  would  simply 
consent  to  leave  those  nations  to  settle  those 
difficulties  among  themselves,  without  any  in- 
terference on  his  part. 

The  English   cabinet  immediately  took  ad- 
vantage of  these  new  pei-plexities  into  which 
Napoleon   was  plunged.     Agents  were  sent  to 
*  Scgur's  E.\i)otliliori  to  Russia,  vol.  i.  p.  4. 


St.  Petersburgh  to  form  a  new  coalition  against 
Napoleon.  Constitutional  England  and  despot- 
ic Russia  joined  hands  to  crush  the  "Emperor 
of  the  Republic."  Tlie  Cabinet  of  St.  James 
opened  its  treasures  of  gold  to  the  Czar,  and 
offered  the  most  efficient  co-operation  with  its 
resistless  navy  and  its  strong  armies.  The  Rus- 
sians were  encouraged  to  hostilities  by  the  as- 
surance that  Napoleon  was  so  entangled  in  the 
Spanish  war,  that  he  could  withdraw  no  effi- 
cient forces  to  resist  the  armies  of  Russia. 

"During  the  last  months  of  my  sojourn  in 
St.  Petersburgh,"  says  Caulaincourt,  "how  fre- 
quently did  Alexander  make  me  the  confidant 
of  his  anxious  feelings.     England,  the  implaca- 
ble enemy  of  France,  maintained  secret  agents 
at  the  court  of  Russia,  for  the  purpose  of  stir- 
ring up  disaffection  and  discontent  around  the 
throne.     The  English  cabinet  was  well  aware 
that  a  propaganda  war  was  impossible  as  long 
as  Russia  should  continue  allied  to  France.    On 
this  point  all  the  powers  were  agreed,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  all  the  sovereigns  were 
perjured,  one  only  excepted.     He  was  to  be  se- 
duced from  his  allegiance  or  doomed  to  de- 
struction,    Alexander,  at  the  period  to  which  I 
am  now  referring,  was  no  longer  a  gay,  thought- 
less young  man.     The  circumstances  by  which 
he  foimd  himself  surrounded  had  forced  a  train 
of  serious  reflection  on  his  mind,  and  he  seemed 
perfectly  to  understand  the  peculiarity  of  his 
personal  position.     In  his  private  conversations 
with  me,  he  often  said  many  things  wliich  he 
would  not  have  said  to  his  own  brothers,  and 
which  possibl}"  he  could  not  have  said  with 
safety  to  his  ministers.     Beneath  an  exterior 
air  of  confidence,  he  concealed  the  most  gloomy 
apprehensions.     In  the  irritated  feeling  which 
then  pervaded  the  public  mind  in  Russia,  Al- 
exander's intimacy  Avith  the  French  embassador 
was  severely  reprehended,  and  he  knew  it.    We 
sometimes  enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh  at  finding 
ourselves  compelled  to  make  assignations  with 
as  much  secrecy  as  two  young  lovers.     "My 
dear  Caulaincourt,"  said  Alexander  to  me  one 
evening,  when  we  were  conversing  on  the  bal- 
cony of  the  Empress's  apartments,  "  Napoleon 
ought  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  plots 
which  are  here  hatching  against  him.     I  have 
concealed  nothing  from  you,  my  dear  duke.     In 
my  confidence,  I  have  perhaps  overstepped  the 
limits  of  strict  propriety.     Tell  your  Emperor 
all  that  I  have  revealed  to  you ;  tell  him  all 
that  you  have  seen  and  read ;  tell  him  that  here 
the  earth  trembles  beneath  my  feet — that  here, 
in  my  own  empire,  he  has  rendered  my  position 
intolerable  by  his  violation  of  treaties.     Trans- 
mit to  him  from  me  this  candid  and  final  decla- 
ration.    If  once  the  war  be  fairly  entered  upon, 
either  he,  Alexander,  or  I,  Napoleon,  must  lose 
our  crown."*     The  violation  of  treaties  here 
referred  to  was  Napoleon's  seizure  of  tlie  terri- 
tories of  Oldenburg  to  prevent  smuggling. 

Napoleon,  wearj'  of  fields  of  blood,  was  ex- 


RouoUections  of  Caulaincourt,  vol.  i.  p.  76. 
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tremftly  reluctant  again  to  draw  the  sword.  The 
consolidation  of  his  empire  demanded  peace. 
France,  after  a  struggle  of  twenty  years  against 
combined  Europe,  was  anxious  for  repose.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  Napoleon  again  made 
the  most  strenuous  endeavors  to  promote  peace,  j 
He  sent  an  envoy  to  the  Czar,  Avith  assurances  | 
of  his  most  kind,  fraternal  feelings.  He  pledged 
himself  that  he  would  do  nothing,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  instigate  the  re-establishment  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Poland;  promised  any  reason- 
able indemnification  for  past  grievances ;  and 
even  consented  to  allow  Russia  to  relax  the 
rigors  of  the  Continental  system,  by  opening 
her  ports,  under  licenses,  to  English  goods. 
But  Russia  was  now  under  the  influence  of  the 
cabinet  of  St,  James.  The  English  could  not 
long  retain  their  positions  in  the  Peninsula,  un- 
less they  could  cause  Napoleon  again  to  be  as- 
sailed from  the  North.  The  war  party-  was  in 
the  ascendant.  In  these  concessions  of  Napo- 
leon, the  Czar  thought  he  saw  but  indications 
of  weakness.  He  therefore,  influenced  by  the 
hostile  nobles,  replied  that  he  Avould  accept  the 
terms,  provided,  first,  that  Napoleon  would 
pledge  himself  to  resist  any  attempt  of  the  Poles 
to  regain  their  independence;  secondly,  that  he 
would  allovj  Russia  to  take  possession  of  a  portion 
of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw ;  and  thirdly,  that  he 
would  withdraw  all  his  troops  from  Germany,  and 
retire  beyond  the  Rhine. 

Kourakin,  the  Russian  embassador,  in  sub- 
mitting this  insulting  ultimatum  to  the  cabinet 
of  the  Tuileries,  signified  his  intention  to  quit 
Paris  in  eight  days  if  they  were  not  accepted. 
The  indignation  of  Napoleon  was  strongly 
aroused.  "  It  was  long,"  said  Napoleon  at  St. 
Helena,  "since  I  had  been  accustomed  to  such 
a  tone,  and  I  was  not  in  the  habit  of  allowing 
myself  to  be  anticipated.  I  could  have  march- 
ed to  Russia  at  the  head  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 
The  enterprise  was  popular.  The  cause  was 
European.  It  was  the  last  effort  that  remained 
to  be  made  by  France.  Her  fate,  and  that  of 
the  new  European  system,  depended  upon  the 
struggle.  Russia  was  the  last  resource  of  En- 
gland. Yet  Alexander  and  I  were  in  the  con- 
dition of  two  boasters,  who,  without  wishing  to 
fight,  were  endeavoring  to  frighten  each  other. 
I  would  most  willingly  have  maintained  peace, 
being  surrounded  and  overwhelmed  by  unfa- 
vorable circumstances.  And  all  I  have  since 
learned  convinces  me  that  Alexander  was  even 
less  desirous  of  war  than  myself."  * 

*  "  However  Napoleon,  who  always  strove  to  cast  upon 
his  adversaries  the  responsibility  of  the  wars,  and  who 
seemed  to  march  but  with  regret  to  those  fields  of  battle, 
which  constantly  served  to  increase  the  glory  of  his  name, 
would  not  commence  hostilities  with  his  friend  of  Erfurth 
without  seeking  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between 
them,  on  which  depended  the  repose  of  Europe.  lie  wrote 
to  him  several  times  with  this  aim  in  view.  In  one  of  his 
letters  he  said : 

"  '  This  is  the  repetition  of  that  which  beheld  in  Prus- 
sia in  1806,  and  at  Vienna  in  1&09.  For  myself,  1  shall 
remain  the  personal  friend  of  your  Majesty,  even  if  that 
fatality,  which  misleads  all  Europe,  should  one  day  place 


In  reference  to  these  difficulties  Napier  says: 
"The  unmatched  power  of  Napoleon's  genius 
was  now  being  displayed  in  a  wonderful  man- 
ner. His  interest,  his  inclination,  and  his  ex- 
pectation were  alike  opposed  to  a  war  with 
Russia.  But  Alexander  and  himself,  each  hop- 
ing that  a  menacing  display  of  strength  would 
reduce  the  other  to  negotiation,  advanced  step 
by  step,  till  blows  could  no  longer  be  avoided. 
Napoleon,  a  man  capable  of  sincere  friendship, 
had  relied  too  much  and  too  long  on  the  exist 
ence  of  a  like  feeling  in  the  Russian  Emperor. 
And,  misled  perhaps  by  the  sentiment  of  his 
own  energy,  did  not  sufficiently  allow  for  the 
daring  intrigues  of  a  court  where  secret  com- 
binations of  the  nobles  formed  the  real  govern- 
ing power. 

"With  a  court  so  situated,  angry  negotia- 
tions, once  commenced,  rendered  war  inevit- 
able, and  the  more  especially  that  the  Russian 
cabinet,  which  had  long  determined  on  hostil- 
ities, though  undecided  as  to  the  time  of  draw- 
ing the  sword,  was  well  aware  of  the  secret 
designs  and  proceedings  of  Austria  in  Italy,  and 
of  the  discontent  of  Murat.  The  Hollanders 
were  known  to  desire  independence,  and  the 
deep  hatred  which  the  people  of  Prussia  bore  to 
the  French  was  matter  of  notoriety.  Bernadotte, 
who  very  early  had  resolved  to  cast  down  the 
ladder  by  which  he  rose,  was  the  secret  adviser 
of  these  practices  against  Napoleon's  power  in 
Italy,  and  he  was  also  in  communication  with 
the  Spaniards.     Thus  Napoleon,  having  a  war 


arms  in  the  hands  of  our  two  nations.  I  shall  regulate 
myself  solely  by  your  Majesty.  I  shall  never  commence 
the  attack.  My  troops  will  not  advance  until  jour  Majesty 
shall  have  broken  the  treaty  of  Tilsit.  I  shall  be  the  first 
to  disarm  if  your  Majesty  will  re-establish  the  confidence 
that  existed  between  us.  Have  you  ever  had  cause  to  re- 
pent thereof?' 

"  This  moderate  language  made  the  Emperor  Alexander 
believe  that  Napoleon  feared  an  open  nipture,  and  that  he 
was  not  ready  for  war.  He  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion 
by  the  reports  which  M.  de  UomanzofT received  from  Paris, 
v/hlch  represented  the  Emperor  as  disposed  to  make  any 
sacrifices  to  avoid  a  fresh  collision  on  the  Continent." — 
Life  of  Napoleon,  by  M.  Laurent  de  L'Ardeche,  vol. 
xi".  p.  08. 

"  The  difTorence  between  France  and  Russia,  it  is  gen- 
erally stated,  was  caused  by  Napoleon's  annexing  the 
territories  of  several  members  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine  to  France.  Among  these  was  the  Duke  of  Olden- 
burg, who  refused  to  take  Erfurth,  with  the  territory  ap- 
pertaining to  it,  in  exchange  for  his  duchy,  and  preferred 
to  retire  to  the  court  of  the  Emjieror  of  Russia,  his  near 
relation.  But  in  fact  the  chief  cause  of  the  war  between 
France  and  Russia  was,  that  Alexander  would  not  adhere 
so  closely  to  the  Continental  system  as  he  had  promised 
at  Erfurth.  Napoleon  thought  that  peace  could  be  obtained 
but  by  carrj'ing  this  system  through.  He  had  miule  too 
many  sacrifices  already  in  maintaining  it  to  be  willing  to 
give  it  up.  Moreover,  he  saw  that  the  two  empires  would 
necessarily  come  to  war  as  soon  as  Russia  should  attempt 
to  execute  her  i)lans  upon  Constantinople,  which  Western 
Europe  would  not  permit.  Napoleon  was  then  at  the  head 
of  such  a  force  a.«  he  might  never  again  be  able  to  com- 
mand, and  thought  it  a  great  object  to  prevent  the  execu- 
tion of  the  projects  of  the  Russian  Colossus.  The  formid- 
ableness  of  this  gigantic  power  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  and 
the  necessity  of  clipping  the  wings  of  its  ambition  are  now 
sufficiently  apparent." — Encyclopoidia  Americana,  Article 
"  Napoleo.n." 
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ill  Spain  which  required  three  hundred  thousand 
men  to  keep  in  a  balanced  state,  was  forced,  by 
resistless  circumstances,  into  another  and  more 
formidable  contest  in  the  distant  North,  Avhen 
the  whole  of  Europe  was  prepared  to  rise  vipon 
hia  lines  of  conimimication,  and  Avhen  his  ex- 
tensive sea  frontier  was  exposed  to  the  all- 
powerful  navy  of  Great  Britain."* 

Military  preparations  of  enormous  magnitude 
were  now  made  on  both  sides,  to  prepare  for  a 
conflict  which  seemed  inevitable.  The  war  with 
England  was  the  cause  of  all  these  troubles. 
Peace  with  England  would  immediately  bring 
repose  to  the  world.  Napoleon  was  so  situated 
that  he  was  exposed  to  blows,  on  every  side, 
from  the  terrible  fleet  of  England.  He  could 
strike  no  blows  in  return.  Britannia  needed 
"no  bulwarks  to  frown  along  the  steep."  No 
French  battery  could  throw  a  shot  across  the 
Channel.  But  the  fleet  of  England  could  bom- 
bard the  cities  of  France  and  of  her  allies,  rav- 
age their  colonies,  and  consume  their  commerce. 
Under  these  circumstances.  Napoleon  conde- 
scended to  make  still  another  effort  to  disarm 
the  hostility  of  his  implacable  foe.  "  According 
to  his  usual  custom,"  says  Alison,  "when  about 
to  commence  the  most  serious  hostilities.  Napo- 
leon made  proposals  of  peace  to  England.  The 
terms  now  ofl'ered  were,  *  That  the  integrity  of 
Spain  should  be  guaranteed;  that  France 
should  renounce  all  extension  of  her  empire  on 
the  side  of  the  Pyrenees;  that  the  reigning 
dynasty  of  Spain  should  be  declared  independ- 
ent, and  the  country  governed  by  the  national 
institution  of  the  Cortes;  that  the  independ- 
ence and  security  of  Portugal  should  be  guaran- 
teed, and  the  house  of  Braganza  reio:n  in  that 
kingdom ;  that  the  kingdom  of  Naples  should 
remain  in  the  hands  of  its  present  ruler,  and 
that  of  Sicily  with  its  present  king ;  and  that 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy  should  be  evacuated 
by  the  French  and  British  troops,  both  by  land 
and  sea.' 

"To  these  proposals  Lord  Castlereagh  re- 
plied, that  if  by  the  term  'reigning  dynasty'  the 
French  government  meant  the  royal  authority 
of  Spain  and  its  government  as  now  vested  in 
Joseph  Bonaparte  and  the  Cortes  assembled  un- 
der his  authority,  and  not  the  government  of 
Ferdinand  VH.,  no  negotiations  could  be  ad- 
mitted on  such  a  basis." 

The  desire  for  peace  must  have  been  incon- 
ceivably strong  in  the  bosom  of  Napoleon,  to 
have  rendered  it  possible  for  him  thus  perse- 
veringly  to  plead  with  his  arrogant  foes.  He 
was  repulsed,  insulted,  treated  w^th  unblushing 
perfidy,  rencwedly  assailed  without  warning; 
and  yet,  for  the  sake  of  sufl"ering  humanity,  ho 
never  ceased  to  implore  peace.  He  was  finally 
crushed  by  the  onset  of  a  million  of  bayonets. 
His  groat  heart  yielded  to  the  agony  of  St,  He- 
lena, and  then  his  triumphant  foes  piled  upon 
the  tomb  of  their  victim  the  guilt  of  their  own 
deeds  of  aggression  and  blood.     In  consequence 

*  Napier,  vol.  iii.  p.  273. 


the  noble  name  of  Napoleon  is  now,  in  the 
mouths  of  thousands,  but  a  by-word  and  a 
mockery — but  the  synonym  for  blood-thirstiness 
and  insatiable  ambition.  An  act  more  ungener- 
ous than  this  earth  has  never  witnessed.  But 
God  is  just.  He  will  yet  lay  "judgment  to  the 
line,  and  righteousness  to  the  plummet." 

Sir  WMter  Scott,  unable  to  deny  this  new  pa- 
cific overture,  disingenuously  seeks  to  attribute 
it  to  some  unworthy  motive.  "It  might  be," 
says  he,  "Lord  Wellington's  successes,  or  the 
lingering  anxiety  to  avoid  a  war  involving  so 
many  contingencies  as  that  of  Russia,  or  it 
might  be  a  desire  to  impress  the  French  public 
that  he  was  always  disposed  toward  peace,  that 
induced  Napoleon  to  direct  the  Duke  of  Bassa- 
no  to  write  a  letter  to  Lord  Castlereagh.  This 
feeble  effort  toward  a  general  peace  having  al- 
together miscarried,  it  became  a  subject  of  con- 
sideration whether  the  approaching  breach  be- 
tween the  two  great  empires  could  not  yet  be 
prevented."* 

In  reference  to  these  conciliatory  eff'orts  of 
Napoleon,  Loekhart  says,  "  He,  thus  called  on 
to  review  with  new  seriousness  the  whole  con- 
dition and  prospects  of  his  empire,  appears  to 
have  felt  very  distinctly  that  neither  could  be 
secure  unless  an  end  were  by  some  means  put 
to  the  war  with  England.  He,  in  effect,  open- 
ed a  communication  with  the  English  govern- 
ment, when  the  fall  of  Badajos  was  announced 
to  him,  but,  ere  the  negotiation  had  proceedied 
many  steps,  his  pride  returned  upon  him  with 
its  original  obstinacy,  and  the  renewed  demand 
that  Joseph  should  be  recognized  King  of  Spain 
abruptly  closed  the  intercourse  of  the  diploma- 
tists. Such  being  the  state  of  the  Peninsula, 
and  all  hope  of  an  accommodation  with  En- 
gland at  an  end,  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  Napoleon  would  have  spared  no  efforts  to 
accommodate  his  differences  with  Russia." 

Napier  says,  "  The  proposal  for  peace  which 
he  made  to  England  before  his  departure  for 
the  Niemen,  is  another  circumstance  where  his 
object  appears  to  have  been  misrepresented. 
In  this  proposal  for  peace  he  offered  to  acknowl- 
edge the  house  of  Braganza  in  Portugal,  the 
house  of  Bourbon  in  Sicily,  and  to  withdraw 
his  army  from  the  Peninsula,  if  England  would 
join  him  in  guaranteeing  the  crown  of  Spain  to 
Joseph,  together  with  a  constitution,  to  be  ar- 
ranged by  a  national  Cortes.  This  was  a  vir- 
tual renunciation  of  the  Continental  System  for 
the  sake  of  a  peace  with  England,  and  a  propo- 
sal which  obviated  the  charge  of  aiming  at  uni- 
versal dominion,  seeing  that  Austria,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  England  would  have  retained 
their  full  strength,  and  the  limits  of  his  empire 
would  have  been  fixed.  The  offer  was  also 
made  at  a  time  when  the  emperor  was  certain- 
ly more  powerful  than  he  had  ever  yet  been — 
when  Portugal  was,  by  the  avowal  of  Welling- 
ton himself,  far  from  secure,  and  Spain  quite 
exhausted.     At  peace  with  England,  Napoleon 

*  Scott's  Napoleon,  vol.  ii.  p   112. 
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could  easily  have  restored  the  Polish  nation, 
and  Russia  would  have  been  suppressed.  Now 
Poland  has  fallen,  and  Russia  stalks  in  the  plen- 
itude of  her  barbarous  tyranny."* 

Napoleon  was  now  compelled  to  gather  up 
his  strength  to  contend  against  England  upon 
the  sea,  the  gigantic  empire  of  Russia  in  the 
North,  and  the  insurgents  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal in  the  South,  roused,  strengthened,  and 
guided  by  the  armies  of  Great  Britain,  It  was 
an  Herculean  enterprise.  With  Herculean  en- 
ergy Napoleon  went  forth  to  meet  it.  His  allies 
rallied  around  him  with  enthusiasm.  It  was 
the  struggle  of  liberty  against  despotism.  It 
was  a  struggle  of  the  friends  of  reformed  gov- 
ernments and  of  popular  rights,  throughout  Eu- 
rope, against  the  partisans  of  the  old  feudal 
aristocracy. 

In  every  country  of  Europe  there  were  at  this 
time  two  parties — the  aristocratic  and  the  popu- 
lar. On  the  whole  they  were  not  very  unequal- 
ly divided.  Napoleon  was  the  gigantic  heart 
of  the  popular  part}',  and  the  mighty  pulsations 
of  his  energies  throbbed  through  Europe.  The 
aristocratic  party  was  dominant  in  England. 
The  popular  party  was  trampled  in  the  dustf 
Aristocratic  England  and  despotic  Russia  now 
grasped  hands  in  congenial  alliance. 

Some  persons  connected  with  the  ancient  no- 
bility, intimated  that  it  would  be  hazardous  for 
Napoleon  to  leave  France  upon  so  distant  an 
expedition,   as   conspiracies   might  be  formed 

*  Napier,  vol.  iii.  p.  275. 

t  Colonel  Napier  thus  candidly  describes  the  political 
state  of  England  at  this  time  :  "  The  new  administration, 
despised  by  the  country,  were  not  the  less  powerful  in 
Parliament.  Its  domestic  proceedings  were  therefore  char- 
acterized by  ail  the  corruption  and  tyranny  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
system,  without  his  redeeming  genius.  The  press  was 
persecuted  with  malignant  ferocity,  and  the  government 
sought  to  corrupt  all  that  it  could  not  trample  upon. 
Meanwhile,  all  thinking  men,  who  were  not  biassed  by 
factions,  or  dazzled  by  military  splendor,  perceived  in  the 
enormous  expenses  incurred  to  express  the  democratic 
■principle,  and  in  the  consequent  transfer  of  property,  the 
sure  foundation  of  future  reaction  and  revolution.  The 
distress  of  the  working  classes  had  already  produced  par- 
tial insurrections,  and  the  nation  at  large  was  beginning 
to  perceive  that  the  governing  powers,  whether  represent- 
ative or  executive,  were  capacious  usurpers  of  the  people's 
rights." 

"  Napoleon's  Continental  System,  although  of  the  nature 
of  a  sumptuary  law,  which  the  desires  of  men  will  never 
suffer  to  exist  long  in  vigor,  was  yet  so  efficient,  that  the 
British  government  was  forced  to  encourage  and  protect 
illicit  trading,  to  the  great  detriment  of  mercantile  moral- 
ity. The  island  of  Heligoland  was  the  chief  point  of  de- 
posit for  this  commerce,  and  either  by  trading  energy,  or 
by  the  connivance  of  continental  governments,  the  Em- 
peror's system  was  continually  baffled.  Nevertheless,  its 
effects  will  not  quickly  pass  away.  It  pressed  sorely  upon 
the  manufactures  at  the  time,  and,  by  giving  rise  to  rival 
establishments  on  the  Continent,  has  awakened  in  Ger- 
many a  commercial  spirit  by  no  means  favorable  to  En- 
gland's manufacturing  superiority.  The  foreign  policy  of 
the  government  was  very  simple  ;  namely,  to  bribe  all 
poAvers  to  war  with  France.  Hence  to  Russia  every  thing 
save  specie  was  granted.  Hence,  also,  amicable  relations 
with  Sweden  were  immediately  re-established,  and  the 
more  readily,  that  this  power  had  lent  herself  to  the  viola- 
tion of  the  Continental  System,  by  permitting  the  entry  of 
British  goods  at  Stralsund." — Napier's  Pentnsu/ar  War, 
vol.  iii.  p.  276. 
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against  his  government.  "Why,"  exclaimed 
Napoleon,  "do  you  menace  my  absence  with 
the  different  parties  still  alleged  to  exist  in  the 
interior  of  the  empire?  Where  are  they?  ] 
see  but  a  single  one  against  me,  that  of  a  few 
ro^'alists,  the  principal  part  of  whom  are  of  the 
ancient  noblesse,  old  and  inexperienced.  But 
they  dread  my  downfall  more  than  they  desire 
it.  That  which  I  have  accomplished  of  the 
most  beneficial  description,  is  the  stemming  of 
the  revolutionary  torrent  It  would  have  swal- 
lowed up  every  thing,  Europe  and  yourselves. 
I  have  united  the  most  opposite  parties,  amal- 
gamated rival  classes,  and  yet  there  exist  among 
you  some  obstinate  nobles  who  resist,  who  re- 
fuse my  places.  Very  well !  What  is  that  to 
me  ?  It  is  for  3'our  advantage,  for  your  security 
that  I  offer  them  to  you.  AVhat  would  you  do 
singly  by  yourselves  and  without  me  ?  You  are 
a  mere  handful  opposed  to  masses.  Do  you  not 
see  that  it  is  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  this 
struggle  between  the  conmions  and  the  nohility, 
by  a  complete  fusion  of  all  that  is  worthy  of 
preservation  in  the  two  classes  ?  I  offer  you  the 
hand  of  amity,  and  you  reject  it.  But  what  need 
have  I  of  you?  While  I  support  you,  I  do  my- 
self injury  in  the  e3'es  of  the  people.  For  what 
am  I  but  the  king  of  the  commons?  Is  not  that 
sufficient  ?" 

Napoleon  immediately  called  upon  his  allies 
for  assistance.  Prussia,  Austria,  Italy,  Bavaria, 
Saxony,  Westphalia,  and  the  various  states  of 
the  Rhenish  Confederation,  responded  generous- 
ly to  the  call.  All  of  these  states,  except  Prussia 
and  Austria,  had  thoroughly  imbibed  the  prin- 
ciples of  revolutionized  France.  Austria  was 
now  allied  to  Nfipoleon  by  marriage.  Prussia, 
wavering  between  despotism  and  liberty,  hesi- 
tatingly arrayed  herself  under  the  banners  of 
France.  Napoleon  soon  found  nearly  five  hund- 
red thousand  meu,  all  ready  with  enthusiasm  to 
follow  his  giddance.* 


*  Colonel  Napier  testifies  to  the  treachery  which  at  thtit 
time  inlluenccd  the  courts  of  Austria  and  Prussia. 

"  It  has  already  been  shown  that,  while  negotiating 
with  France  an  offensive  and  defensive  treaty  in  1812,  the 
Austrian  cabinet  was  cognizant  of,  and  secretly  aidiag  the 
plan  of  a  vast  insurrection,  extending  ft-om  the  Tyrol  to 
Calabria,  and  other  Illyrian  provinces.  The  management 
of  this  scheme  was  intrusted  by  the  British  cabinet  to-Gea- 
eral  Nugent  and  Mr.  King,  who  were  at  Vienna.  Their 
agents  went  from  thence  to  Italy  and  the  lllyri;iH  coast. 
Many  Austrian  officers  were  engaged  in  the  project ;  and 
Italians  of  great  families  entered  into  commercial  houses, 
to  enable  them  with  more  facility  to  carry  out  this  plan. 
Moreover,  Austria,  while  actually  signing  tbe  treaty  with 
Napoleon,  was,  with  unrx-asing  importunity,  urging  Prus- 
sia to  join  the  Russians  in  opposition  to  him.  The  feeble 
operations  of  Prince  Schwartzcnbcrg,  the  manner  in  which 
he  uncovered  the  Emperor's  right  flank,  and  permitted 
Tchitchagoff  to  move  to  the  Berrcsina,  in  the  Russian 
campaign,  were  but  continuations  of  this  deceitful  policy. 
And  it  was  openly  advanced  as  a  merit  by  the  Austrian 
cabinet,  that  her  offer  of  mediation,  after  the  battle  of  Benl- 
zen,  was  made  solely  with  the  view  of  gaining  time  to  or- 
ganize the  army  which  was  to  join  the  Russians  and  Pnis 
sians.  Finally,  the  annistic«  itself  was  violated,  hostili- 
ties being  commenced  before  its  termination,  to  enable  tin 
Russian  troops  safely  to  join  the  Austrians  in  Bohemia.' 
— Napieu,  vol.  iv.  p.  .325. 
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Poland  was  almost  in  a  phrensy  of  joy.  She 
felt  that  the  hour  of  her  redemption  had  come. 
The  nation  was  ready,  as  one  man,  to  rally  be- 
neath the  banners  of  Napoleon,  if  he  Avould  but 
shield  them  from  their  resistless  opjire^^sors.  But 
sixteen  millions  of  people,  surrounded  by  hostile 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  eould  do  nothing 
alone.  Napoleon  was  exposed  to  the  most  cruel 
perplexity.  All  his  sympathies  were  with  the 
Poles.  But  Francis  of  Austria  had  become  his 
ally  and  his  father-in-law.  With  Francis,  polit- 
ical considerations  were  far  stronger  than  pa- 
rental ties.  Austria  would  immediately  have 
joined  the  Russian  alliance,  had  Napoleon  wrest- 
ed from  her  her  Polish  provinces.  Napoleon  was 
also  still  hoping  to  effect  a  speedy  peace  with 
Russia,  and  wished  to  do  nothing  to  increase  the 
animosity  of  the  Czar. 

Alexander  had  now  assembled  an  immense 
army  near  the  banks  of  the  Niemen,  and  about 
the  middle  of  April  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  troops.  Napoleon  having  made  the  nec- 
essary arrangements  for  the  government  of 
France  during  his  absence,  departed  on  the  9th 
of  May  for  Dresden,  on  his  way  to  join  the 
grand  army.  Maria  Louisa  accompanied  him. 
The  progress  of  the  imperial  pair  was  a  contin- 
ual triumph.  Banners  of  welcome,  triumphal 
arches,  processions  of  maidens,  ringing  of  bells, 
music  and  acclamations  greeted  them  wherever 
they  appeared.  The  enthusiasm  was  as  great 
in  Germany  as  in  France.  Crowds  thronged 
the  road  sides  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  illus- 
trious man  whose  renown  filled  the  world. 

Dresden,  the  capital  of  Saxony,  had  been 
named  by  Napoleon  as  the  general  rendezvous 
for  the  kings  and  princes  in  alliance  with  him. 
Among  those  who  were  there  awaiting  the  ar- 
rival of  the  French  Emperor  and  his  consort, 
were  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Austria,  the 
King  of  Prussia,  who  came  however  uninvited, 
the  Kings  of  Saxony,  Naples,  Bavaria,  Wirtem- 
burg,  and  Westphalia,  and  a  crowd  of  minor 
princes.  The  Emperor  occupied  the  grand 
apartments  of  the  palace.  The  regards  of  all 
men  were  turned  to  him.  The  gates  of  the 
palace  were  ever  thronged  with  multitudes 
eager  to  see  that  controlling  spirit  at  whose 
word  nearly  all  Europe  was  ready  to  march 
into  the  unknown  regions  of  the  north.  Napo- 
leon was  imder  the  necessity  of  exerting  a  pri- 
vate influence  to  secure  some  attention  being 
paid  to  tlie  Emperor  Francis,  who  was  in  danger 
of  being  entirely  overlooked.  Napoleon  on  all 
occasions  granted  the  precedence  to  his  father- 
in-law.  Frederic  William  wandered  through 
these  brilliant  scenes,  abject  and  melancholy.* 

*  "  TliR  principal  ohjcct  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  was 
to  exhibit  to  the  eyes  of  Russia  in  this  assembly  of  kinj^s 
and  princes  of  the  Confederation  of  tlie  Rhine,  the  evidence 
of  his  :tlli;uice  with  them,  to  bind  his  allies  to  him  more 
closely,  ami  throuj^h  the  influence  of  that  paternity,  com- 
bined Willi  a  grand  display  of  forces,  to  induce  Russia  to 
return  to  a  friendly  s,,irit ;  for  I  can  not  repeat  too  often, 
that  Napoli'on  entered  upon  this  war  with  extreme  reluc- 
tance, and  to  the  very  last  moment  he  cherished  the  hope  , 


It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Napoleon  bad  not 
at  Dresden  a  single  armed  Frenchman  in  at- 
tendance upon  his  person.  He  was  entirely 
under  the  protection  of  his  German  allies. 
When  subsequently  at  St.  Helena,  reminded  of 
this  fact,  he  remarked,  '*  I  was  in  so  good  a  fam- 
ily, with  such  worthy  people,  that  I  ran  no  risk. 
I  was  beloved  by  all,  and  at  tliis  moment,  I  am 
sure  that  the  King  of  Saxony  daily  prays  for 
me." 

Napoleon  remained  at  Dresden  about  a  fort- 
night. During  this  time  he  was  incessantly  oc- 
cupied dictating  dispatches  relative  to  the  cam- 
paign about  to  be  opened,  and  to  the  conduct 
of  the  war  in  Spain.  Immense  quantities  of 
men,  horses,  provisions,  and  baggage  of  every 
description,  were  moving  from  all  parts  of  the 
European  continent,  toward  the  banks  of  the 
Niemen.  Such  an  array  was  congregated  as 
had  never  before  been  seen  in  modern  Europe. 
Napoleon,  being  thus  prepared  for  war,  and 
with  such  forces  as  to  render  success  apparently 
certain,  made  a  new  attempt  at  negotiation 
with  the  Czar.  He  dispatched  the  Count  Nar- 
bonne  to  Wilna,  the  head  quarters  of  Alexan- 
der, to  propose  terms  of  accommodation.  But 
neither  Alexander  nor  his  ministers  would  eon- 
descend  even  to  grant  the  envoy  an  audience. 
When  Napoleon  was  informed  of  this  contempt- 
uous repulse,  he  calmly  said,  "  The  vanquished 
have  assumed  the  tone  of  victors.  They  are 
drawn  by  fate  which  has  decreed  their  destiny." 
Orders  were  immediately  given  for  the  army  to 
advance  and  to  cross  the  Niemen.  He  then  is- 
sued the  following  proclamation:* 

"  Soldiers !  the  second  war  of  Poland  has 
commenced.  The  first  war  terminated  at  Fried- 
land  and  Tilsit.  At  Tilsit,  Russia  swore  eternal 
alliance  with  France,  and  war  with  England. 
She  has  openly  violated  her  oath,  and  refuses 
to  offer  any  explanation  of  her  strange  conduct 
till  the  French  Eagle  shall  have  passed  the 
Rhine,  and  consequently  shall  have  left  her 
allies  at  her  discretion.  Russia  is  impelled  on- 
ward by  fatality.  Her  destiny  is  about  to  be 
accomplished.  Does  she  believe  that  we  have 
degenerated  ?  that  we  are  no  longer  the  soldiers 
of  Austerlitz  ?  She  has  placed  us  between  dis- 
honor and  war.  The  choice  can  not  for  an  in 
stant  be  doubtful.     Let  us  march  forward  then 


of  avoiding  it.  But  the  cold  and  inflexible  attitude  of  the 
Czar,  his  reserve,  his  persistence  in  requirements  which 
could  not  be  admitted,  because  they  were  humiliating,  con- 
vinced Napoleon  that  Alexander  had  chosen  his  part,  and 
that  he  was  two  deeply  involved  in  engagements  with  En- 
gland to  draw  back." — Napoleon  et  Marie  Louise,  Souvc' 
nirs  Historiquc,  dk  M.  le  Bakon  Meneval,  tome  ii.  p.  18. 
*  "  A  conqueror's  march  to  Moscow  amid  such  dangers 
was  a  design  more  vast,  more  hardy,  more  astounding, 
than  ever  before  entered  the  imagination  of  man ;  yet  it 
was  achieved  and  solely  by  the  force  of  his  genius.  Napo- 
leon was  undoubtedly  anxious  to  avoid  it  (the  war  with 
Russia)  while  the  Spanish  contest  continued  ;  yet  with  a 
far  reaching  European  policy,  in  which  his  English  adver- 
saries were  deficient,  he  foresaw  and  desired  to  check  the 
growing  strength  of  that  fearful  and  wicked  power,  which 
now  menaces  the  civilized  world." — Napieu,  vol.  iii.  p. 
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and  crossing  the  Niemen,  carry  tlie  war  into 
her  territories.  The  second  war  of  Poland  will 
be  to  the  French  arms  as  glorious  as  the  first. 
But  our  next  peace  must  carry  with  it  its  own 
guarantee,  and  put  an  end  to  that  arrogant  in- 
fluence which  for  the  last  fifty  years,  Russia  has 
exercised  over  the  affairs  of  Europe." 

JSTapoleon  seems  to  have  entertained  no  ap- 
prehension respecting  the  result  of  the  war. 
"  Never,"  said  he,  "  was  the  success  of  an  expe- 
dition more  certain.  I  see  on  all  sides  nothing 
but  probabilities  in  my  favor.  Not  only  do  I 
advance  at  the  head  of  the  immense  forces  of 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  the  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine  and  Poland,  but  the  two  monarchies 
which  have  hitherto  been  the  most  powerful 
auxiliaries  of  Russia  against  me,  have  now 
ranged  themselves  on  my  side.  They  espouse 
my  cause  with  the  zeal  of  my  oldest  friends. 
^^Hiy  should  I  not  number  in  a  similar  class, 
Turkey  and  Sweden?  The  former  is  at  this 
moment  in  all  probability,  resuming  its  arms 
against  the  Russians.  Bernadotte  hesitates,  it 
is  true,  but  he  is  a  Frenchman,  He  will  regain 
his  old  associations  on  the  first  cannon  shot. 
He  will  not  refuse  to  Sweden  so  favorable  an 
opportunity  to  avenge  the  disasters  of  Charles 
XII.  Never  again  can  such  a  favorable  combi- 
nation of  circumstances  be  anticipated.  I  feel 
that  it  draws  me  on,  and  if  Alexander  persists  in 
refusing  my  propositions,  I  shall  pass  the  Nie- 
men."* 

In  the  following  words  Napoleon  gave  utter- 
ance to  his  peculiar  ideas  of  destiny.  '*  Do  you 
dread  the  war  as  endangering  my  life  ?  It  was 
thus  that  in  the  times  of  conspiracy,  attempts 
Avore  made  to  frighten  me  about  Georges.  He 
was  said  to  be  every  where  upon  my  track: 
that  the  wretched  being  was  to  fire  at  me. 
Well !  suppose  he  had.  He  would  at  the  ut- 
most have  killed  my  aid-de-camp.  But  to  kill 
me  was  impossible.  Had  I  at  that  time  accom- 
plished the  decrees  of  Fate?  I  feci  myself  im- 
pelled toward  a  goal,  of  which  I  am  ignorant 
The  moment  I  have  reached  it,  as  soon  as  I  am 

*  "  The  attack  upon  Russia,"  says  Louis  Bonaparte, 
"  was  so  hazardous,  that  I  can  not  conceive  how  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  could  have  undertaken  it.  I  am  far  from 
approving  of  the  expedition  to  Russia.  But  he  must  be 
blinded  by  hostility  who  will  not  admit  that  resistance  to 
the  prodigious  encroachments  of  that  empire,  and  to  a 
gigantic  influence  which  menaced  all  Europe,  is  an  idea 
the  most  grand,  the  most  politic,  and  the  most  generous. 
The  young  Russian  officers  whom  I  had  occasion  to  meet 
at  the  baths  of  Maricnbad  in  Bohemia,  said  in  their  lan- 
gua{^e,  boastful  and  imprudent,  perhaps,  but  chivalrous 
and  true,  'It  ix  we  who  are  now  the  Romans.''  Let  one 
imagine  the  Russians  masters  of  Constantinople  and  let 
one  dare  to  affirm  that  they  will  not  be  masters  of  ajl  Eu- 
rope, not  at  some  remote  period,  but  almost  immediately, 
since  they  will  leave  a  supremacy  incontestable  both  upon 
the  land  and  the  sea.  As  soon  as  Constantinople  shall  be 
in  the  power  of  the  great  empire  of  the  north,  which  natu- 
rally exercises  a  great  influence  over  Greece,  the  English 
dominion  of  the  srmnust  soon  yield  to  that  of  the  Czar.  Tlie 
expedition  to  Russia,  though  audacious,  gigantic,  impru- 
dent, perhaps,  without  the  re-establishment  of  Poland  and 
her  aid,  was  nevertheless  an  idea  grand,  heroic,  and  pro- 
foundly politic." — Re.pmi.se  a  Sir  Walter  Scott  par  Louis 
Bonuparte,frere  dc  CEmpcreur. 


no  longer  of  service,  an  atom  then  w^ill  suffice 
to  put  me  down.  But  till  then  all  human 
efforts  will  avail  nothing  against  me.  Whether 
I  am  in  Paris,  or  with  the  army,  is  therefore 
quite  indifferent.  When  my  hour  comes,  a 
fever,  or  a  fall  from  my  horse  in  hunting,  will 
kill  me  as  eftectually  as  a  bullet.  Our  days  are 
numbered." 

M.  Savar}-,  the  Duke  of  Rovigo,  was  at  this 
time  the  minister  of  police.  He  says,  "Previ- 
ously to  quitting  France,  Napoleon  disposed  of 
every  public  business  which  required  his  pres- 
ence. This  was  his  practice  whenever  he  un- 
dertook a  journey.  He  generally  had  a  private 
conversation  with  each  minister  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  his  special  instructions  when  he  was 
desirous  of  having  any  business  carried  on, 
without  further  correspondence  wdth  him.  He 
never  overlooked  the  smallest  details.  They 
all  appeared  deserving  of  his  attention.  When 
he  came  to  the  last  week  of  his  stay,  he  replied 
to  all  outstanding  cases  referred  to  him  by  his 
ministers.  This  is  what  he  called  '  clearing  his 
closet'  On  the  occasion  of  his  departure,  he 
conversed  Avith  me  relating  to  every  siibject,  to 
which  he  was  desirous  I  should  attend  during 
his  absence.  This  was  a  general  instruction  on 
his  part,  and  by  no  means  so  severe  as  it  war> 
supposed  to  be  by  men  whose  whole  life  has 
been  engaged  in  representing  him  as  a  tyrant, 
devoid  of  every  sense  of  justice  and  of  all  kindly 
feelings.  And  yet  these  are  the  qualities  for 
which  he  was  mo.st  conspicuous.  He  felt  par- 
ticularly beholden  to  any  one,  who  would  afford 
him  an  opportunity  of  doing  an  act  of  justice, 
and  as  he  was  never  wearj'^  of  granting  favors,  so 
there  could  be  no  hesitation  in  soliciting  them. 

"  In  the  instructions  given  me  by  the  Emperor 
before  his  departure,  I  was  particularly  enjoined 
to  be  mild  and  considerate  toward  every  one. 
He  observed  to  me  that  there  never  came  any 
good  out  of  creating  a  feeling  of  hostility,  and 
that  in  the  ministry  of  police  more  than  any 
other,  it  was  necessary  to  act  with  gentleness. 
He  repeatedly  cautioned  me  to  avoid  every 
arbitrary  arrest,  and  always  to  have  justice  on 
my  side  in  every  measure  I  might  adopt 

"  He  spoke  to  me  in  this  conversation  respect- 
ing the  war  he  was  compelled  to  undertake, 
complained  of  not  having  been  faithfully  served, 
and  of  being  driven  to  engage  in  a  contest  with 
Russia  alone,  in  the  present  year,  in  order  not 
to  have  to  fight  the  next  witli  Austria  and 
Prussia.  He  said  that  he  had  now  a  ntirncrous 
army,  fully  adequate  to  the  enterprise,  while 
he  might  have  to  contend  with  inferior  numbers 
on  his  side,  if  fresh  enemies  should  rise  next  year 
against  him.  He  deeply  deplored  the  confidence 
lie  had  placed  in  those  sentiments  which  had  in- 
duced him  to  make  pottce  at  Tilsit,  and  often 
repeated  these  words,  '  Whoever  could  have 
saved  me  from  this  war,  would  have  rendered 
me  an  essential  service.  Now  we  have  it,  we 
must  extricate  ourselves  the  best  way  in  our 
power.' 
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"If  Alexander,"  said  Napoleon  to  General 
Belliard,  "persists  in  his  refusals  to  execute  the 
Conventions  which  we  have  mutually  entered 
into,  if  he  will  not  accede  to  the  last  proposals 
I  made  him,  I  Avill  pass  the  Niemen,  defeat  his 
army,  and  possess  myself  of  Russian  Poland. 
This  last  territory  I  will  unite  to  the  Grand 
Duchy,*  I  will  convert  it  into  a  kingdom,  where 
1  will  have  60,000  men,  whom  the  country 
must  support.  Tlie  inhabitants  wish  to  form 
themselves  again  into  a  national  corps.  They 
are  a  warlike  people,  and  will  soon  possess  a 
numerous  and  disciplined  force.  Poland  wants 
arms,  I  will  supply  them.  She  will  be  a  check 
upon  the  Russians,  a  barrier  against  the  irrup- 
tion of  the  Cossacks.  But  I  am  embarrassed 
on  one  point.  I  know  not  what  course  to  pursue 
witli  regard  to  Gallicia.f  The  Emperor  of 
Austria,  or  rather  his  council,  is  reluctant  to 
part  with  it.  I  have  offered  ample  remunera- 
tion but  it  has  been  refused.  I  must  await  the 
course  of  events,  which  alone  can  show  us  what 
ought  to  be  done." 

On  the  29tli  of  May,  Napoleon  left  Dresden 
and  was  accompanied  as  far  as  Prague  by  the 
Empress.  Then  parting  with  Maria  Louisa,  he 
hastened  to  Dantzic,  where  he  had  collected 
vast  quantities  of  military  stores.  General  Rapp, 
a  blunt  soldier,  and  who  had  always  been  a 
favoi'ite  of  the  Emperor,  was  governor  of  that 
city.  On  the  evening  after  his  arrival,  the 
Emperor  supped  at  the  hotel  of  the  government 
with  General  Rapp,  Murat,  the  King  of  Naples, 
and  Berthier,  Prince  of  Neufchatel.  Passing 
through  the  hall,  he  observed  a  bust  of  the 
Queen  orPrussia.  Turning  to  the  governor,  he 
said  with  a  smile, 

"  Master  Rapp,  I  give  you  notice  that  I  shall 
inform  Maria  Louisa  of  your  infidelity." 

"  You  recently  informed  me,"  replied  the  ac- 
cused, "  that  the  King  of  Prussia  had  become 
one  of  your  allies,  and  surely  I  may  keep  in  my 
apartment  the  bust  of  a  pretty  woman,  who  is 
the  wife  of  j^our  friend." 

Not  a  little  embarrassment  prevailed  at  the 
supper  table.  Napoleon's  generals,  enriched, 
loaded  with  honors,  and  surrounded  with  pomp 
and  luxury,  were  but  little  disposed  again  to 
encounter  the  perils  and  the  hardships  of  the 
field  of  battle.  After  a  period  of  silence,  the 
Emperor  inquired  the  distance  from  Cadiz  to 
Dantzic. 

"It  is  too  far,  Sire,"  General  Rapp  replied. 

" I  understand  you,"  said  the  Emperor.  "But 
in  a  few  months  we  sliall  be  still  farther  dis- 
tant." 

"So  much  the  worse,  Sire,"  continued  Gen- 
eral Rapp. 

Tliere  was  anotlier  interval  of  silence.  Neither 
Jlurat  nor  Berthier  ventured  to  speak.     For  a 


"  Tho  r;ran(l  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  was  that  portion  of 
rUsinembtTf<l  I'oland,  wliich  Nupoloon  had  roscued  from 
I'ruBsia,  and  u,  whicli  ho  had  givon  independence. 

1  (;allicia  was  iliat  IruKmeia  ol  tJie  kingdom  of  Poland 
which  Austria  had  grasped. 


few  moments  Napoleon  rigidly  scrutinized  the 
countenances  of  the  three.  At  length,  in  a  low 
and  serious  tone,  but  with  much  emphasis,  he 
said: 

"  Gentlemen,  I  see  clearly  that  you  have  no 
relish  for  this  war.  The  King  of  Naples  has 
reluctantly  quitted  the  fine  climate  of  his  own 
kingdom.  Berthier  desires  nothing  better  than 
to  hunt  on  his  estate  at  Grosbois.  And  Rapp 
is  impatient  to  inhabit  his  mansion  at  Paris." 
The  King  and  the  Prince  both  remained  silent 
But  Rapp  frankly  avowed  that  his  Majesty  had 
spoken  the  truth. 

It  was  Napoleon's  hope  that  Russia  would  be 
compelled  to  yield  to  those  terms  which  ap- 
peared to  him  indispensable,  for  the  repose  of 
Europe,  and  for  the  salvation  of  all  those  pop- 
ular governments,  which  were  leaning  upon 
him  for  protection.  He  believed  that  Alexan- 
der would  be  forced  to  submit  to  the  recognition 
of  Poland.  This  kingdom  of  twenty  millions 
of  inhabitants,  thus  restored  to  independence, 
and  imbued  with  the  principles  of  revolution- 
ized France,  would  be  a  formidable  barrier  to 
protect  the  rest  of  Europe  from  the  colossal 
despotism  of  the  North.  Being  in  alliance  with 
popular  governments,  its  position  would  enable 
it  to  present  serious  obstacles  to  any  coalitions 
between  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  By  com- 
pelling Russia  also,  faithfully  to  enforce  the 
Continental  System,  which  by  treaty  she  had 
solemnly  promised  to  do,  but  whicli  treaty 
she  had  perfidiously  violated,  England  starved 
into  peace,  would  be  compelled  to  sheathe  the 
sword.  The  objects  at  which  Napoleon  aimed 
were  grand  and  glorious.  Apparently,  it  is 
deeply  to  be  deplored,  that  he  did  not  accom- 
plish his  ends.  Where  is  the  intelligent  man 
now,  in  England  or  America,  who  does  not  wish 
that  Poland  were  free,  and  that  the  despotism 
of  Rvissia  could  be  checked  ? 

"That  war,"  said  Napoleon  at  St,  Helena, 
"  should  have  been  the  most  popular  of  au}-^  in 
modern  times.  It  was  a  war  of  good  sense  and 
true  interests ;  a  war  for  the  repose  and  security 
of  all.  It  was  purely  pacific  and  preservative, 
entirely  European  and  Continental.  Its  success 
would  have  established  a  balance  of  power, 
and  would  have  introduced  new  combinations, 
by  which  the  dangers  of  the  time  present  would 
have  been  succeeded  by  future  tranquillity.  In 
this  case  ambition  had  no  share  in  my  views. 
In  raising  Poland,  which  was  the  keystone  of 
the  whole  arch,  I  would  have  permitted  a  king 
of  Prussia,  an  archduke  of  Austria,  or  any  other 
to  occupy  the  throne,  I  liad  no  wish  to  obtais 
any  new  acquisition,  and  I  reserved  to  myself 
only  the  glory  of  doing  good,  and  the  blessing 
of  posterity.  Yet  this  undertaking  failed,  and 
proved  my  ruin,  thougli  I  never  acted  more 
disinterestodl}"-,  or  better  merited  success. 

"As  if  popular  opinion  liad  been  seized  with 
contagion  in  a  moment,  a  general  outcry,  a  gen- 
eral sentiment  arose  against  me.  I  was  pro- 
claimed to  be  the  destroyer  of  kings;   I,  who 
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had  created  them.  I  was  denounced  as  the 
siibverter  of  the  rights  of  nations,  I,  who  was 
about  to  risk  all  to  secure  them.  And  people 
and  kings,  those  irreconcilable  enemies,  leagued 
together  and  conspired  against  me.  All  the 
acts  of  my  past  life  were  now  forgotten.  I  said 
truly  that  popular  favor  would  return  to  me 
with  victory,  but  victory  escaped  me,  and  I 
was  ruined.  Such  is  mankind,  and  such  my 
history.  But  both  people  and  kings  will  have 
cause  to  regret  me,  and  my  memory  will  be 
sufficiently  avenged  for  the  injustice  committed 
upon  me.     That  is  certain." 

That  Napoleon  was  sincere  in  the^e  senti- 
ments, is  proved  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt 
by  the  instructions  which  he  gave  his  embassa- 
dor, the  Abbe  de  Pradt,  whom  he  sent  to  War- 
saw. This  all-important  document  was  dated 
April  18,  1812,  two  months  before  his  armies 
entered  Russia. 

"Sir — The  Emperor  has  sufficient  confidence 
in  your  ability  and  devotion  to  his  service,  to 
intrust  to  you  a  mission  of  the  greatest  political 
importance ;  a  mission  requiring  activity,  pru- 
dence and  discretion. 

"  You  must  go  to  Dresden,  the  apparent  ob- 
ject of  your  journey  being  to  present  to  his 
Majesty,  the  King  of  Saxony,  a  letter  which  the 
Emperor  will  send  you  to-morrow  after  his 
levee.  His  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty  has 
already  given  you  his  instructions ;  he  will 
communicate  to  you  verbally  his  wishes,  with 
regard  to  the  overtures  you  must  make  to  the 
King  of  Saxony. 

"The  intention  of  the  Emperor  is,  that  the 
King  of  Saxony  should  be  treated  with  that 
consideration  to  which  he  has  a  claim,  from  the 
particular  esteem  which  his  Imperial  Majesty 
feels  for  him  personally.  You  will  explain  your- 
self frankly  both  to  the  King  and  his  ministers. 
You  may  feel  confidence  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Count  of  Senft-Pilsac. 

"  Saxony  will  not  be  required  to  sacrifice  any 
thing  without  compensation. 

"Saxony  attaches  little  value  to  the  sover- 
eignty of  "Warsaw.  Such  as  it  is  at  present,  it 
is  a  precarious  and  burdensome  charge.  The 
possession  of  this  fragment  of  Poland  places  her 
in  a  false  position  with  regard  to  Prussia,  Aus- 
tria, and  Russia.  Yoii  will  develop  these  ideas, 
and  you  will  treat  this  question  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  discussion  which  took  place 
on  the  17th,  in  his  Majesty's  cabinet,  when  you 
were  present  You  will  find  the  Cabinet  of 
Dresden  little  inclined  to  oppose  you ;  its  diplo- 
macy has  several  times  suggested  to  us  the  same 
observation.  The  question  is  not  about  the 
dismemberment  of  the  King  of  Saxony's  domin- 
ions. , 

"After  a  short  stay  at  Dresden  you  will  an-  ! 
nounce  your  departure  for  Warsaw,  where  you  ■ 
must  wait  fresh  orders  from  the  Emperor.  j 

"His  Imperial  Majesty  requests  the  King  of 
Saxony  to  accredit  you  to  his  Polish  ministers,  j 

"  You  will  concert  your  measures  at  Warsaw  , 


with  the  Emperor's  High  Chamberlain,  and  with 
General  Z .  These  two  persons  are  descend- 
ed from  the  most  illustrious  families  of  Poland : 
they  have  promised  to  make  use  of  their  influ- 
ence with  their  fellow  citizens,  to  induce  them 
to  exert  themselves  for  the  happiness  and  inde- 
pendence of  their  country. 

"  You  must  instigate  the  government  of  the 
Grand  Duchy,  to  prepare  for  the  great  changes 
which  the  Emperor  proposes  to  bring  about  in 
favor  of  the  Polish  nation. 

"The  Poles  must  second  the  designs  of  the 
Emperor,  and  co-operate  themselves  in  their  re- 
generation, they  must  only  look  npon  the  French 
as  power/id  auxiliaries.  The  Emperor  does  not 
conceal  from  himself  the  difficulties  which  he 
must  experience  in  the  re-establishment  of  Po- 
land. The  work  of  policy  must  be  opposed  to 
the  apparent  and  actual  interests  of  his  allies. 

"  The  re-establishment  of  Poland  by  the  arms 
of  the  French  Empire,  is  a  hazardous  and  even 
a  perilous  enterprise,  in  which  France  will  be 
obliged  to  struggle  equally  against  her  friends 
and  her  enemies.     Let  us  enter  into  particulars, 

"  The  object  which  the  Emperor  has  in  view  is 
the  organizatioti  of  Pola^id,  with  thezvhole  or  a 
part  of  its  ancient  territory :  and  this  he  wishes 
to  accomplish  without  a  war  if  it  be  possible.  To 
this  end  his  Majesty  has  given  very  extensive 
powers  to  his  embassador  at  St  Petersburg ;  and 
he  has  sent  to  Vienna  a  negotiator  who  is 
authorized  to  treat  with  the  principal  powers, 
and  to  offer  to  make  great  sacrifices  of  territor}' 
on  the  part  of  the  French  Empire,  as  indemnity 
for  the  relinquishment  of  what  is  required  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland. 

"  Europe  is  divided  into  three  great  parts : 
the  French  Empire  at  the  West;  the  German 
states  in  the  centre ;  and  the  Empire  of  Russia 
in  the  East.  England  can  have,  in  continental 
affairs,  only  so  much  influence,  as  the  powers 
are  willing  to  concede  to  her. 

"An  important  object  is,  to  strengthen  the 
central  division  sufficiently,  to  prevent  Russia 
and  France  from  acquiring  the  sovereignty  of 
too  much  of  Europe,  by  extending  their  domin- 
ions. The  French  Empire  is  in  the  actual  en- 
joyment of  its  greatest  energy:  if  it  does  not 
now  settle  the  political  constitution  of  Europe, 
it  may  before  long,  lose  the  advantage  of  its 
position,  and  have  to  give  up  its  entcrprisQS. 

"  The  establishment  of  a  military  government 
in  Prussia,  the  reign  and  conquests  of  the  great 
Frederic,  the  ideas  of  the  age,  and  those  of  the 
French  revolution  put  in  circulation,  have  anni- 
hilated the  ancient  (i-crman  Confederation.  The 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine  is  only  a  provisional 
system.  The  princes  who  gained,  wished,  per- 
haps, for  the  consolidation  of  that  system;  but 
the  princes  who  lost,  the  people  who  suft'ercd 
the  miseries  of  war,  and  the  states  which  dread- 
ed the  too  great  power  of  France,  would  oppose 
the  maintaining  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
whenever  an  occasion  presented  itself.  Even 
the  princes  who  were  aggrandized  by  this  new 
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system,  would  feel  disposed  to  withdraw  from 
it,  in  proportion  as  time  confirmed  them  in  the 
possession  of  what  they  had  acquired.  France 
might  see  herself,  in  the  end  deprived  of  that 
protectorship,  which  she  would  assuredly  have 
purchased  by  too  many  sacrifices. 

"  The  Emperor  thinks,  that  at  a  final  epoch, 
which  can  not  long  be  delayed,  it  will  be  proper 
to  restore  the  confederation  of  the  powers  of 
Europe  to  all  their  independence. 

"The  House  of  Austria,  which  possesses  three 
vast  kingdoms,  ought  to  be  the  soul  of  this  in- 
dependence, on  account  of  the  topographical 
position  of  its  territories ;  but  she  ought  not  to 
be  the  ruler  in  a  case  of  rupture  between  the 
two  empires  of  France  and  Russia :  for,  if  the 
confederation  of  the  intermediate  powers  were 
moved  by  the  same  impulse,  it  would  necessarily 
involve  the  ruin  of  one  of  the  contending  par- 
ties. The  French  empire  Avould  be  more  ex- 
posed than  the  Russian  empire. 

"The  centre  of  Europe  ought  to  consist  of 
nations  unequal  in  their  power,  each  of  which 
would  have  a  system  of  policy  peculiar  to  it- 
self; and  which,  from  their  situation  and  their 
political  relation,  would  look  for  support  in 
the  protectorship  of  a  preponderating  power. 
These  nations  would  be  interested  in  maintain- 
ing peace,  because  they  would  always  be  the 
victims  of  war.  With  these  views,  after  having 
created  new  kingdoms,  and  added  to  the  terri- 
tories of  the  old,  in  order  to  strengthen  for  the 
future  our  system  of  alliance,  it  was  most  im- 
portant for  the  Emperor,  and  at  the  same  time 
for  Europe,  to  re-establish  Poland.  Without 
the  restoration  of  that  kingdom,  Europe  would 
be  without  a  frontier  on  that  side ;  Austria  and 
Germany  would  find  themselves  face  to  face 
with  the  most  vast  empire  in  the  universe. 

"  The  Emperor  can  foresee  that  Poland  like 
Prussia,  will  be  at  last  in  alliance  with  Russia  ; 
but  if  Poland  owes  to  him  her  restoration,  the 
epoch  of  the  union  of  those  two  powers,  may  be 
sufficiently  distant,  to  allow  of  the  established 
order  of  things  being  consolidated,  Europe  being 
thus  organized,  there  would  be  no  longer  any 
reason  for  rivalry  between  France  and  Russia : 
these  two  empires  would  have  the  same  com- 
mercial interests,  and  would  act  upon  the  same 
principles. 

"Before  the  coolness  with  Prussia,  an  idea 
of  the  Emperor's  had  been,  to  make  a  solid 
alliance  with  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  to  place 
on  his  head  the  crown  of  Poland.  There  were 
fewer  obstacles  to  overcome,  because  Prussia 
already  possessed  a  third  part  of  that  kingdom. 
AVe  should  have  left  to  Russia,  what  she  meant 
absolutely  to  keep;  and  would  have  given  an 
indemnity  to  Austria.  The  march  of  events, 
however,  necessitated  a  change  in  the  Emperor's 
projects. 

"At  the  time  of  the  negotiations  at  Tilsit,  it 
was  necessary  to  create  more  kingdoms  precisely 
in  the  countries  which  most  dreaded  the  power 
of  France.     The  moment  was  propitious  for  the 


re-establishment  of  Poland,  although  it  would 
have  been  a  work  of  violence  and  force.  The 
war  must  have  been  continued:  the  French 
army  was  suft'ering  from  cold  and  from  want  of 
provisions:  Russia  liad  an  army  on  foot.  The 
Emperor  was  touched  with  the  generous  senti- 
ments which  the  Emperor  Alexander  professed 
for  him.  He  had  obstacles  to  encounter  on  the 
part  of  Austria.  He  allowed  his  policy  to  be 
overcome  by  a  desire  to  sign  a  peace,  which  he 
hoped  to  render  durable,  if  by  the  influence  of 
Russia  and  Austria,  England  would  consent  to 
a  general  pacification. 

"  After  her  reverses  of  fortune,  Prussia  felt  so 
much  hatred  toward  us  as  to  make  it  prudent 
for  us  to  moderate  her  power;  it  was  with  this 
view  that  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw  was 
organized  The  King  of  Saxony  was  selected 
as  its  sovereign,  a  prince  whose  life  had  been 
spent  in  promoting  the  happiness  of  his  sub- 
jects; and  an  attempt  was  made  to  satisfy  the 
feelings  of  the  Poles  by  institutions  which  should 
be  agreeable  to  them,  and  conformable  to  their 
character  and  manners.  But  this  was  a  great 
mistake  in  every  point  of  view. 

"  Saxony  separated  from  her  near  possessions 
by  Prussia,  could  not  become  sufficiently  incor- 
porated with  Poland,  to  constitute  a  strong  and 
powerful  state.  The  overture  of  having  a  mili- 
tary route  through  the  Prussian  territory,  in 
order  to  enable  Saxony  to  communicate  with 
Poland,  greatly  offended  the  Prussian  nation, 
and  her  people  complained  of  being  deceived  in 
their  hopes. 

"The  Emperor  stipulated  for  the  occupation 
of  the  Prussian  fortresses,  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  this  power  would  not  seek  to  rekindle  the 
war.  The  campaign  of  1809,  showed  the  pru- 
dent foresight  of  his  policy,  and  had  confirmed 
him  in  the  resolution  of  laboring  without  re- 
laxation in  such  an  organization  of  Europe,  as 
should  put  an  end  to  disastrous  wars. 

"The  Emperor  thought  that  he  ought  to 
make  formidable  demonstration,  by  pushing  for- 
ward a  number  of  troops  on  the  Vistula,  and  by 
occupying  the  fortresses  of  Prussia,  in  order  to 
secure  the  fidelity  of  his  allies,  and  to  obtain  by 
negotiation  that  which  he  ought,  perhaps,  to 
have  expected  from  war  alone. 

"In  these  circumstances  there  were  imminent 
dangers.  Troops  can  not  be  sent  five  hundred 
leagues  from  their  own  territory,  without  peril ; 
and  Poland  should  depend  as  much  upon  her 
own  resources,  as  on  the  support  of  the  Empe- 
ror. If  war  breaks  out,  I  repeat,  that  if  war 
should  ensue,  the  Poles  should  look  upon  France 
only  as  an  auxiliary  operating  in  aid  of  their 
own  resources.  Let  them  call  to  mind  the  time 
when,  by  their  patriotism  and  bravery,  they  re- 
sisted the  numerous  armies  who  assailed  their 
independence. 

"The  people  of  the  Grand  Duchy  wish  for 
the  re-establishment  of  Poland;  it  is  for  them, 
therefore,  to  prepare  the  way  by  which  the 
usurped  provinces  can  have  an  opportunity  of 
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declaring  tlieir  wishes  also.  The  government 
of  the  Grand  Duchy  should,  as  soon  as  events 
permit,  unite  under  the  banner  of  independence 
the  dismembered  provinces  of  their  unfortunate 
countr}^  If  there  be  Poles  under  the  dominion 
of  Russia,  or  of  Austria,  who  decline  returning 
to  the  mother  country,  no  attempt  should  be 
made  to  compel  them  to  do  so.  The  strength 
of  Poland  should  consist  of  her  public  spirit^ 
and  in  her  patriotism,  as  much  as  in  the  insti- 
tutions which  will  constitute  her  new  social 
state. 

"The  object  of  your  mission  then  is,  to  en- 
lighten, to  encourage,  and  to  direct  in  their  op- 
erations the  Polish  patriots.  You  will  give  an 
account  of  your  negotiations  to  the  ministe]*for 
Foreign  Affairs ;  he  will  inform  the  Emperor  of 
your  success,  and  you  must  also  send  me  ex- 
tracts from  your  reports. 

"The  misfortunes  and  the  weakness  of  the 
Polish  republic,  have  been  caused  by  an  aris- 
tocracy without  law  or  restraint.  Then,  as 
now,  the  nobility  were  powerful,  the  middle 
class  submissive,^  the  people  nothing.  But  in 
the  midst  of  these  disorders,  there  remained  in 
this  nation  a  love  of  liberty  and  independence 
which  long  supported  its  feeble  existence. 
These  sentiment'>«nust  have  become  strengthen- 
ed by  time  and  oppression.  Patriotism  is  natu- 
ral for  the  Poles,  even  to  the  members  of  distin- 
guished families.  The  Emperor  intends  strictly 
to  abide  by  the  promise  he  made  in  Art.  29,  of 
the  treaty  of  the  9th  of  July,  180*7.  To  regulate 
the  Grand  Duchy,  hy  institutions  ivhich  should 
secure  its  liberty  and  the  privileges  of  the  people 
consistently  with  the  tranquillity  of  the  neighbor- 
ing states.  Poland  shall  have  iyidependence  and 
liberty.  As  to  the  choice  of  a  sovereign,  that 
will  be  regulated  by  the  treaty  which  his  Maj- 
esty will  sign  with  the  other  powers.  His  Maj- 
esty lays  no  claim  to  the  throne  of  Poland, 
either  for  himself  or  for  any  of  his  family.  In 
the  great  work  of  the  restoration  of  Poland,  he 
has  no  other  object  than  the  happiness  of  the 
Poles,  and  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  His  Maj- 
esty authorizes  you  to  make  this  declaration, 
and  to  make  it  formally  whenever  you  consider 
it  useful  for  the  interests  of  France  and  of  Po- 
land." 

Las  Casas  records  the  lollowir^t:  o.mversation 
upon  this  subject  which  occurred  ii'.  Su  Helena. 
"  Sire,"  said  Las  Casas,  "  may  I  presume  to  ask,  if 
Moscow  had  not  been  burned,  did  not  your  Maj- 
esty intend  to  establish  your  quarters  there?" 

"Certainly,"  replied  the  Emperor,  "and  I 
should  then  have  exhibited  the  singular  spec- 
tacle of  an  army  wintering  in  the  midst  of  a 
hostile  nation  which  was  pressing  upon  it  from 
all  points.  It  would  have  been  the  ship  caught 
in  the  ice.  You  would  have  been  in  France 
without  any  intelligence  from  me  for  several 
months.  But  you  would  have  remained  quiet, 
you  would  have  acted  wisely,  Cambaceres 
would  as  usual,  have  conducted  affairs  in  my 
name,  and  all  would  have  been  as  orderly  as  if 


I  had  been  present.  The  winter  in  Russia 
would  have  weighed  heavy  upon  every  one. 
The  torpor  would  have  been  general.  The 
spring  also  would  have  revived  for  all  the 
world.  All  would  have  bee*n  at  once  on  their 
legs,  and  it  is  known  that  the  French  are  as 
nimble  as  others. 

"On  the  first  appearance  of  fine  weather  I 
should  have  marched  against  the  enemy,  1 
should  have  beaten  them.  I  should  have  been 
master  of  their  empire.  Alexander,  be  assured, 
would  not  have  suffered  me  to  proceed  so  far. 
He  would  have  agreed  to  all  the  conditions 
which  I  might  have  dictated,  and  France  would 
then  have  begun  to  enjoy  all  her  advantages. 
And  truly  my  success  depended  upon  a  mere 
trifle.  For  I  had  undertaken  the  expedition  to 
fight  against  armed  men,  not  against  nature  in 
the  violence  of  her  wrath.  I  defeated  armies, 
but  I  could  not  conquer  the  flames,  the  frost, 
stupefaction,  and  death,  I  was  forced  to  yield 
to  Fate.  And  after  all  how  unfortunate  for 
France,  indeed,  for  all  Europe. 

"  Peace  concluded  at  Moscow  would  have  ful- 
filled and  wound  up  my  hostile  expeditions. 
It  would  have  been,  with  respect  to  the  grand 
cause,  the  end  of  casualities  and  the  commence- 
ment of  security.  A  new  horizon,  new  under- 
takings would  have  unfolded  themselves,  adapt- 
ed in  every  respect  to  the  well-being  and  pros- 
perity of  all.  The  foundation  of  the  European 
system  would  have  been  laid,  and  my  only  re- 
maining task  would  have  been  its  organization. 
Satisfied  on  these  grand  points  and  every  where 
at  peace,  I  should  also  have  had  my  CongresF 
and  my  Holy  Alliance.  These  were  plans  which 
were  stolen  from  me.  In  that  assembly  of  all 
the  sovereigns,  we  should  have  discussed  our 
interests  in  a  family  way,  and  settled  our  ac- 
counts with  the  people  as  a  clerk  does  with  his 
master.* 

"  The  cause  of  the  age  was  victorious ;  the 
revolution  accomplished.  The  onl}-  point  in 
question  was  t^  reconcile  it  with  what  it  had 
not  destroyed ;  but  that  task  belonged  to  me. 
I  had,  for  a  long  time,  been  making  prepara- 
tions for  it,  at  the  expense,  perhaps,  of  my  pop- 
ularity. No  matter.  I  became  the  arch  of  the 
old  and  new  alliance,  the  natural  mediator  be- 
tween the  ancient  and  modern  order  of  things. 
I  maintained  the  principles  and  possessed  the 
confidence  of  the  one — 1  had  identified  myself 


*  "  Napoleon  early  ju(l<ied,  and  the  event  has  proved 
that  he  judged  truly,  that  the  democratic  spirit  of  France, 
however  violent,  was  unable  to  overbear  the  aristocratic 
and  monarchic  tendencies  of  Europe  ;  wisely,  therefore, 
while  he  preserved  the  essence  of  the  first  by  fostering 
equality,  he  endeavored  to  blend  it  with  the  other  two,  thus 
satisfying,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  human  institutions  would 
permit,  the  conditions  of  the  great  problem  he  had  under- 
taken to  solve.     His  object  was  the  reconstruction  of  the 
social  fabric  which  had  been  shnttcred  by  the  French  Rev- 
I  olution,  mixinff  with  the  ne^u  materials  all  that  remained 
of  the  old  sufficiently  unhrokm  to  build  with  again.     If  he 
'  failed  to  render  his  structure  stable,  it  was  because  his  de- 
I  signvios  misunderstood,  and  the  terrible  passions,  let  loose 
I  bxj  the  previous  stupendous  explosion,  were  too  mighty 
I  even  for  him  to  compress.^' — Napier,  vol.  iv.  p.  358. 
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with  the  otlier.  I  belonged  to  thcra  both.  I 
.hould  have  acted  conscientiously  in  favor  of 
•-jich.  My  glory  xcould  have  coiifilsted  in  my 
'  quity." 

After  having  eninnorated  what  ho  would  have 
proposed  between  sovereign  and  sovereign,  and 
between  sovereigns  and  their  people,  he  con- 
tinued, 

"  Powerful  as  we  were,  all  that  we  might 
have  conceded  would  have  appeared  grand.  It 
would  have  gained  us  the  gratitude  of  the  peo- 
ple. At  present  what  they  may  extort  will 
never  seem  enough  to  thoiii,  and  they  will  be 
tmiformly  distrustful  and  discontented." 

He  next  took  a  review  of  what  he  could  have 
proposed  for  the  prosperity,  the  interests,  the 
t'njoyments,  and  the  well-being  of  the  European 
jonfedcrac}'.  He  wished  to  establish  the  same 
[principles,  the  same  systeni  every  where.  A 
luiropean  code,  a  court  of  European  appeal, 
witli  full  powers  to  redress  all  wrong  decisions, 
iis  ours  redresses  at  home  those  of  our  tribunals ; 
iiioney  of  the  same  value,  but  with  different 
v!oins ;  the  same  weights,  the  same  measures, 
the  same  laws,  <fcc. 

"Europe  would  in  that  manner,"  he  said, 
"  have  really  been  but  the  same  people,  and  ev- 
ery one  who  traveled  would  have  every  where 
foimd  himself  in  one  common  country." 

He  would  have  required  that  all  the  rivers 
should  bo  navigable  in  common ;  that  the  seas 
should  be  thrown  open ;  that  the  great  stand- 
ing armies  should,  in  future,  be  reduced  to  the 
single  establishment  of  a  guard  for  the  sover- 
eign. In  fine,  a  crowd  of  ideas  fell  from  him, 
some  of  the  simplest  nature,  others  altogether 
sublime,  relative  to  the  different  political,  civil, 
and  legislative  branches,  to  religion,  to  the  arts 
and  commerce.  They  embraced  every  subject. 
He  concluded, 

"On  my  return  to  France,  in  the  bosom  of 
my  country,  at  once  great,  powerful,  magnifi- 
cent, at  peace,  and  glorious,  I  would  have  pro- 
claimed the  immutability  of  boundaries,  all  fu- 
ture wars  purely  defensive,  all  new  aggrandize- 
ments anti-national.  I  would  have  associated 
ray  son  with  the  empire,  my  dictatorship  would 
have  terminated,  and  his  constitutional  reign 
commenced.  Paris  would  have  been  the  capi- 
tal of  the  world,  and  the  French  the  envy  of 
nations.  My  leisure  and  my  old  age  would 
have  been  consecrated,  in  company  with  the 
empress  and  during  the  royal  apprenticeship  of 
my  son,  in  visiting,  with  my  own  horses,  like  a 
plain  country  couple,  every  corner  of  the  em- 
pire—  in  receiving  complaints,  in  redressing 
wrongs,  in  founding  monuments,  and  in  doing 
got)d  every  where  and  by  every  means.  Those 
also,  my  dear  Las  Casaa,  were  among  my 
dreaiMB." 

Extravagant  ob  is  this  ambition,  it  certainly 
does  not  indicate  an  ungenerous  or  an  ignoble 
ftpirit.  Wild  as  was  the  dream,  by  the  extraor- 
dinary genius  of  Napoleon  it  came  near  to  its 
fulfilliMont. 


On  another  occasion  he  said  to  O'Meara,  *  In 
the  course  of  a  few  years  Russia  will  have  Con- 
stantinople, the  greatest  part  of  Turkey,  and  all 
Greece.  This  I  hold  to  be  as  certain  as  if  it  had 
already  taken  place.  Almost  all  the  cajoling 
and  flattering  which  Alexander  practiced  to- 
ward me  was  to  gain  my  consent  to  effect  this 
object.  I  would  not  consent,  foreseeing  that 
the  equilibrium  of  Europe  would  be  destroyed. 
In  the  natural  course  of  things,  in  a  few  years 
Turkey  must  fall  to  Russia.  The  greatest  part 
of  her  population  are  Greeks,  who,  you  may 
say,  arc  Russians.  The  powers  it  would  injur*, 
and  who  could  oppose  it,  are  England,  France, 
Prussia,  and  Austi-ia.  Now,  as  to  Austria,  it 
will  be  very  easy  for  Russia  to  engage  her  as- 
sistance by  giving  her  Servia  and,  other  pror- 
incesbordering  on  the  Austrian  dominion,  reach- 
ing near  to  Constantinople.  The  only  hypoth- 
esis that  France  and  England  will  ever  be  allied 
with  sincerity,  will  be  in  order  to  prevent  this. 
But  even  this  alliance  would  not  avail.  France, 
England,  and  Prussia  united  can  not  prevent  it. 
Russia  and  Austria  can  at  any  time  effect  it. 
Once  mistress  of  Constantinople,  Russia  gets  ail 
the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean,  becomes  a 
great  naval  power,  and  God  knows  what  may 
happen.  She  quarrels  with  you,  marches  off 
to  India  an  army  of  seventy  thousand  good  sol- 
diers, which  to  Russia  is  nothing,  and  a  hundred 
thousand  canaille,  Cossacks  and  others,  and  En- 
gland loses  India.  Above  all  other  powers  Rus- 
sia is  most  to  be  feared,  especiall}^  by  you.  Her 
soldiers  are  braver  than  the  Austrians,  and  she 
has  the  cneans  of  raising  as  man}^  as  she  pleases. 
In  bravery,  the  French  and  English  soldiers  are 
the  only  ones  to  be  compared  to  them.  All  this 
I  foresaw.  I  see  into  futurity  further  thaii  oth- 
ers, and  I  Avanted  to  establish  a  barrier  against 
those  barbarians,  by  re-establishing  the  king- 
dom of  Poland,  and  putting  Poniatowski  at  the 
head  of  it  as  king.  But  your  imbeciles  of  min- 
isters '  would  not  consent  A  hundred  years 
hence  I  shall  be  applauded  (encense),  and  Eu- 
rope, especially  England,  will  lament  that  I  did 
not  succeed.  When  they  see  the  finest  coun- 
tries in  Europe  overcome,  and  a  pre}'  to  those 
northern  barbarians,  they  will  say,  ^Napoleon 
was  right.' " 


TWO  COUSINS. 
"  TTE  didn't  care  much  about  it,"  he  said : 
J"L  "  they  might  marry  him,  if  they  liked, 
and  to  whom  they  liked,  provided  he  was  not 
expected  to  make  love.  Give  him  his  hookah, 
and  a  volume  of  Shelley,  and  really,  wife  or  no 
wife,  it  Avas  almost  the  same  thing  to  him.  By- 
thc-by,  oue  thing  he  must  stipulate  for — that 
she  should  not  hunt  nor  talk  slang." 

This  Launcelot  Cliundey  said,  yawning — 
although  it  was  onl}'  twelve  o'clock,  yet  it  was 
ten  boA)ro  ho  came  down  to  breakfast — and, 
sauntering  from  the  drawing-room  through  the 
open  window  on  to  the  lawn,  he  stretched  him- 
self under  tlie  shadow  of  the  chestnut-trees  to 
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droani  vairue  poems  all  the  day  after ;  a  mode 
of  existence  that  seemed  to  him  to  fulfill  the 
sacred  destiu}'  of  his  being. 

Launcelot  Chiimley  was  a  spoilt  child.  A 
Bpoilt  child  full  of  noble  thoughts  and  generous 
impulses  tarnished  by  prosperity,  and  choked 
for  want  of  stimulants  to  exertion :  he  was  also 
vain  for  want  of  wholesome  opposition.  Pro- 
vided people  left  him  alone,  they  might  do  as 
they  liked,  he  used  to  say.  Let  them  not  dis- 
turb his  books,  nor  cut  down  the  chestnut-trees 
on  the  lawn,  nor  break  his  pipes,  nor  talk  loud, 
nor  make  a  noise ;  and  he  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied. His  indifference  and  indolence  drove  his 
mother  to  despair.  She  tried  to  tempt  him  to 
exertion  by  dazzling  visions  of  distinction.  But 
Launcelot  prided  himself  on  his  want  of  ambi- 
tion, and  vowed  he  would  not  accept  a  duke- 
dom if  offered  to  him :  it  would  be  such  a  bore ! 
TTis  mother  had  indeed  done  her  best  to  ruin  him 
by  unmitigated  indulgence ;  and  now  she  wrung 
her  hands  at  her  own  work.  But,  as  something 
must  be  done,  she  bethought  hei^elf  of  a  mar- 
riage, which,  woman-like,  she  fancied  would 
cure  every  thing — indolence,  vanity,  selfishness. 

Mrs.  Chumley  bethought  her  of  a  marriage 
— ^but  with  whom  ? 

Tliere  were  in  London  two  Chumley  cousins, 
Ella  Limple  and  little  Violet  Tudor.  These 
two  young  ladies  Avere  gi'eat  friends  after  the 
fashion  of  young  ladies  generally.  They  had 
mysterious  confidences  together,  and  wrote 
wonderful  letters.  Ella  Limple,  being  of  pa- 
thetic and  sentimental  temperament,  talked  of 
sorrow  and  sadness,  and  said  there  was  no  more 
happiness  for  her  on  earth,  there  being  some- 
thing she  could  never  forget;  though  nobody 
knew  what.  Violet  Tudor,  her  bosom  friend, 
laughed  at  all  sentiment,  and  expressed  a  shy 
contempt  for  lovers.  She  vowed  also  that  she 
would  never  marry  a  less  man  than  a  lion  king 
or  a  general  who  had  seen  severe  service  and 
been  wounded  badlj^;  and  then  she  did  not 
know — perhaps  she  might.  For  Violet  rode 
blood  horses,  and  once  pronounced  an  Indian 
officer  a  "muff,"  because  he  had  never  seen  a 
tiger  hunt  An  expression  that  caused  that 
gentleman  to  blush  and  to  feel  that  kind  of 
anger  which  is,  among  his  own  sex,  usually  as- 
suaged in  a  duel. 

It  may  be  imagined,  therefore,  that  Mrs. 
Chumley  did  not  place  Miss  Violet  Tudor  very 
high  in  her  scale  of  feminine  graces ;  although 
she  certainly  did  not  know  one  half  of  that 
curly-headed  gipsy's  escapades.  Consequently 
Bhe  was  passod  over  at  once.  Ella  was,  on  the 
contrary,  all  that  Mrs.  Chumley  wished;  young, 
pretty,  mild,  manageable;  with  gold,  a  stain- 
less pedigree,  and  unexceptionable  manners. 
What  more  could  any  mother  demand  for  her 
son?  Mrs.  Chumley  sent  by  that  day's  post  an 
affectionate  invitation  asking  Ella  to  pa.«3  a 
week  with  lier,  much  to  Ella's  surprise  and 
pleasure.  For  cousin  Launcelot  had  long  been 
a  kind  of  heroic  myth  in  that  young  lady's  im- 


agination ;  and  she  was  glad  to  be  asked  to 
meet  him.  "  Though  dearest  Vi  knows  that 
nothing  could  make  me  forget  poor  dear  Henry, 
all  alone  in  those  terrible  East  Indies !"  she  men- 
tioned in  the  letter  which  communicated  the 
circumstance  to  her  bosom  friend.  Out  of  curi- 
osity then  she  accepted  the  invitation ;  and,  in 
less  than  a  week's  time,  she  found  herself  at 
High  Ashgrove,  with  all  her  prettiest  dresses 
and  her  last  new  bonnet. 

Ella's  correspondence  with  Violet  Tudor  in- 
creased overwhelmingly  during  the  visit.  The 
early  letters  were  gay,  for  her ;  but  soon  they 
deepened  into  a  nameless  melancholy ;  and  were 
rife  with  mysterious  hints.  Occasionally  there 
burst  forth  in  them  the  most  terrific  self-accus- 
ings  that  English  words  could  frame.  If  she 
had  become  the  head  of  a  society  of  coiners,  or 
the  high  priestess  of  a  heresy,  she  could  not 
have  used  stronger  expressions  of  guilt.  Violet 
was  frightened  at  first;  but  she  remembered 
that  in  was  Ella's  habit  to  indulge  in  all  s-ort^s 
of  exaggerated  self-accusations.  At  last  came  a 
letter,  which  unvailed  the  mystery ;  reducing 
the  terrible  sphynx  which  devoured  men's  bones 
to  a  tame  dog  that  stole  his  neighbor's  cream — 
the  usual  ending  of  most  young  ladies'  mys- 
teries. "  I  do  not  know  what  my  dearest  Vio- 
let will  think  of  her  Ella — but  if  it  is  to  be  the 
death-blow  of  that  long  and  tender  love  which 
has  supported  my  sad  heart  through  so  many 
bitter  trials,  I  must  tell  her  th£  truth.  Violet, 
I  have  broken  my  vows,  and  am  deserving  of 
the  fate  of  Imogen  in  that  dreadful  ballad.  Poor 
dear  Henry! 

"  Violet,  love,  I  am  engaged  to  my  cousin 
Launcelot. 

"  My  aunt  made  me  the  offer  so  supplica- 
tingly,  and  Launcelot  said  so  sweetly :  '  1  think 
you  will  make  me  a  very  nice  wife.  Miss  Lim- 
ple,' that  I  could  not  resist  Besides,  cousin 
Launcelot  is  very  handsome;  and  that  goes  a 
great  way.  You  know  I  always  found  fault 
with  poor  dear  Henry's  figure ;  he  was  inclined 
to  be  too  stout.  Launcelot's  figure  is  perfect 
He  is  tall — six  feet  I  should  think — and  with 
the  most  graceful  manners  possible.  He  is  like 
a  picture — has  very  bright  brown  hair,  all  in 
thick  curls,  not  short  and  close  like  poor  dear 
Henry's.  He  wears  them  very  long,  like  the 
portraits  of  Raphael.  Henry's  hair,  poor  dar- 
ling, was  inclined  to  be  red.  His  eyes  arc  large 
and  dark  gray,  with  such  a  beautiful  expression 
of  melancholy  in  them.  They  arc  poems  in 
themselves,  Violet  Now,  Henry's,  you  know, 
were  hazel;  and  hazel  eyes  arc  unpleasant — 
they  are  so  quick  and  fiery.  I  like  such  eyes 
as  Launcelot's — melancholy,  poetic  eyes,  that 
seem  to  feel  and  think  as  well  as  to  see.  Hazel 
eyes  only  see.  Don't  you  know  the  difference? 
lie  is  very  quiet,  lies  all  day  under  the  trees 
smoking  out  of  the  most  exquisite  hookah,  and 
i  rending  Shelley.  I  dote  on  Shelley,  and  hate 
I  Shak.Hpearo.  How  fond  Henry  was  of  Shaks- 
Ipeare! — that  wearisome  Hamlet  I      And  now 
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her  own  Jill  la  is  going  to  beg  and  l»ruy  of  her 
dcaivst  Violet  to  come  lieru  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  ijieloie  a  note  from  Aunt  Lhuniley,  asking 
you;  and,  darling  Vi,  I  will  never  forgive  you 
if  you  don't  eome  directly.  For  no  lover  in  the 
world  could  ever  8eparate  me  from  my  own 
Violet.  U  you  don't  come  1  .shall  think  you 
are  angry  with  me  for  my  bad  conduct  to  poor 
Henry ;  and  indeed  I  feel  how  guilty  I  am.  I 
had  such  a  terrible  dream  of  him  last  night.  1 
tliought  he  looked  so  pale  and  reproachful, 
just  like  his  favorite  Hamlet  Good-by.  i  can't 
write  another  word;  for  aunt  wants  me  to  go 
with  her  to  the  village.  Do  come,  dearest 
\'iolet,  and  come  immediately." 

This  letter  delighted  K\W&  friend.  She  had 
never  liked  the  flirtation  with  Cornet  Henry 
Dampier ;  which  she  had  thought  very  silly  and 
sentimental ;  while  this  seemed  to  otfer  a  real 
future.  IShe  wrote  to  her  aunt — of  whom  she 
was  considerably  afraid ;  and,  in  a  few  days, 
arrived  at  High  Ashgrove.  She  was  received 
by  Ella  Avith  a  burst  of  enthusiasm ;  which, 
coming  from  one  so  calm,  quite  electrified  Laun- 
celot ;  b}''  Aunt  Chumley  with  no  superfluity' 
of  kindness;  and  b}'  Launcelot  himself,  with  a 
cold  bow.  Yet  she  was  pretty  enougli.  The 
thick  raven  hair,  which  it  was  her  Avill  and 
pleasure  to  wear  crowding  over  her  face  in 
wide  curly  bands;  her  great  black  eyes  that 
never  rested  for  a  moment;  her  tiny  hand;  her 
fabulous  waist ;  Jier  light  fair}'  figure ;  her  wide 
red  lips,  and  her  untauiable  vivacit}',  made  her 
appear  like  a  wild  bird  alighting  on  the  steps 
of  that  still,  lazy,  gentlemanlike  house. 

For  the  first  two  days  Violet  behaved  her- 
self with  perfect  propriety.  She  embroidered 
more  than  two  square  inches  of  Berlin  Avork,  and 
did  not  make  a  single  allusion  to  the  stables. 
She  fell  asleep  only  twice  when  Launcelot  con- 
descended to  read  aloud  the  mistiest  parts  of 
Queen  Mab,  and  she  tried  hard  to  look  as  if  she 
understood  what  Epipsychidion  Avas  all  about 
Poor  little  Avoman  ?  She  kncAV  as  much  about 
either  as  if  cousin  Launce,  as  she  called  him, 
had  informed  her  in  the  native  dialect  of  the 
glories  of  the  Anax  Andron,  or  as  if  he  had  told 
her  how  arms  and  the  man  were  sung  at  Man- 
tua long  ago.  But  tliis  state  of  things  could 
not  last  long.  Old  hal)its  and  old  instincts  en- 
tered their  protest,  and  Violet  Tudor  felt  that 
she  nmst  be  natural  or  she  shoidd  die.  Laun- 
celot said  that  she  was  nois}'  and  nuidc  his  head 
ache;  and  he  changed  his  resting-place  fov  one 
farther  oil"  from  the  house,  conqjlaining  of  Miss 
Tudor's  voice;  Avhieh  he  declared  Avaa  like  a 
bird's  Avhistle,  that  j)enetrated  into  his  brain. 
This  he  said  to  his  mother  languidly,  at  the 
same  time  asking  when  she  Avas  going  away 
again. 

"You  <l()n't  keep  lioi-ses.  Cousin  Launce?" 
Violet  said  on  Ih*'.  third  morning  at  breakfast, 
raising  her  cydids  and  fixing  her  eyes  for  an 
instant  on  him. 

"Not  for  ladies,  Mi53  Tudor,"  said  Launcelot 


"Why  do  you  call  me  Mis8  Tudor?'  she 
asked  again,  "  1  am  your  OAvn  cousin.  It  ia 
very  rude  of  you  f 

"I  should  think  myself  very  impertinent  if 
I  called  you  by  any  other  name,"  returned 
Launcelot  still  more  coldly. 

"How  odd!  Aunt,  Avhy  is  Cousin  Launce 
so  strange?" 

"I  don't  knoAv  Avhat  you  mean,  Violet," 
said  Mrs.  Chumley,  a  little  sternly;  "I  think 
ycni  are  strange — not  my  son  !" 

An  answer  that  steadied  the  eyes  for  some 
time ;  for  Violet  looked  doAvn,  feeling  rebuked, 
and  Avondering  hoAv  she  had  deserved  rebuke. 
A  moment  after,  Ella  asked  Launcelot  for 
something  in  her  gentle,  quiet,  unintoned  voice, 
as  if  they  had  been  strangers,  and  had  met  for 
the  first  time  that  day.  It  Avas  a  striking  con- 
trast; not  unnoticed  by  Chumley,  Avho  avos 
iuAvardly  thankful  that  such  a  quiet  Avife  had 
been  chosen  him  ;  adding  a  grace  of  thanks  for 
having  escaped  Violet  Tudor.  After  breakfast 
he  strolled,  as  usual,  into  the  garden,  Mrs. 
Chumley  going  about  her  household  concerns ; 
Violet  Avent  to  the  door,  turning  round  for 
Ella. 

"Come  Avith  me,  Elly,  darling,"  she  said; 
"let  us  go  and  tease  Launce.  It  is  really  too 
stupid  here!  I  can't  endure  it  nmch  longer. 
I  Avant  to  see  Avhat  that  lazy  fellow  is  really 
made  of.  J  am  not  engaged  to  him,  so  I  am 
not  afraid  of  him.  Come!"  And  with  one 
spring  doAvn  the  Avhole  flight,  she  dashed  upon 
the  lawn  like  a  flash  of  light.  Ella  descended 
like  a  Avell  bred  lady;  but  Violet  skipped,  and 
ran,  and  jumped,  and  once  she  hopped — until 
she  found  herself  b}'  Launcelot's  side,  as  he  lay 
on  the  grass,  darting  in  betAveen  him  and  the 
sun  like  a  humming-bird. 

"Cousin  Launce,  hoAV  lazy  you  are!"  Avero 
her  first  Avords.  "  Wliy  don't  you  do  some- 
thing to  amuse  us?  You  take  no  more  notice 
of  Ella  than  if  she  were  a  stranger,  and  you 
are  not  even  ordinarily  polite  to  me.  It  is 
really  dreadful !  AVhat  Avill  you  be  when  you 
are  a  man,  if  you  are  so  idle  and  selfish  now  I 
There  Avill  be  no  living  Avith  you  in  a  few 
years ;  for  I  am  sure  you  are  almost  insupport- 
able as  you  are !" 

Launcelot  had  not  been  accustomed  to  this 
style  of  address ;  and,  for  the  fii"st  fcAV  moment^!, 
Avas  completely  at  fault  Ella  looked  fright>- 
ened.  She  touched  Violet,  and  Avhispered, 
"  Don't  hurt  his  feelings!"  as  if  he  had  been  a 
baby,  and  Vit)let  an  assassin. 

"  And  Avhat  am  1  to  do  to  please  Miss  Tudor?" 
Launcelot  jiskcil  Avith  an  impertinent  voice; 
"  Avhat  Herculean  exertion  must  1  go  through  to 
win  favor  in  the  eyes  of  my  strong,  brave,  numly 
cousin?" 

"  \W  a  man  yourself.  Cousin  J^aunce,"  answer- 
ed Violet;  "don't  spend  all  your  time  daAvd- 
ling  over  stupid  poetry,  Avhich  1  am  sure  you 
don't  undei-staiul.  Take  exercise — good  strong 
exercise.     Hide,  hunt,  shoot,  take   interest  in 
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something  and  in  some  one,  and  don't  think 
yourself  too  good  for  every  body's  society  but 
your  own.  You  give  up  your  happiness  for 
pride,  I  am  sure  you  do ;  yet,  you  are  perfectly 
unconscious  of  how  ridiculous  you  make  your- 
self." 

"  You  are  severe,  Miss  Tudor,"  said  Launcelot, 
■with  his  face  crimson.  Violet  was  so  small  and 
60  frank,  he  could  not  be  angry  with  her. 

"  I  tell  you  the  truth,"  she  persisted,  "  and 
you  don't  often  hear  the  truth.  Better  for  you 
if  you  did.  You  must  not  let  it  be  a  quarrel 
between  us ;  for  I  speak  only  for  your  own 
cood ;  and,  if  you  will  only  condescend  to  be 
a  little  more  like  other  men,  I  will  never  say  a 
word  to  you  again.  Let  us  go  to  the  stables. 
I  want  to  see  your  horses.     You  have  horses?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Launcelot ;  "  but,  as  I  remarked 
at  breakfast,  not  ladies'  horses." 

•*  I  don't  care  for  ladies'  horses :  men's  horses 
■will  suit  me  better!"  said  Violet,  with  a  toss  of 
lier  little  head  that  was  charming  in  its  asser- 
tion of  equality.  "I  would  undertake  to  ride 
liorses.  Cousin  Launce,  you  dare  not  mount; 
for  I  am  sure  you  can  not  be  good  at  riding, 
lying  on  the  grass  all  j'our  life !" 

Launcelot  was  excessively  piqued.  His  blood 
made  his  face  tingle,  his  brows  contracted,  and 
he  felt  humbled  and  anno3'ed,  but  roused. 
Tears  came  into  Ella's  eyes.  She  went  up  to 
her  friend  and  said,  "  Oh,  Violet,  how  cruel  you 
are!"' 

Launcelot  saw  this  little  by-scene.  lie  was 
a  man  and  a  spoiled  child  in  one;  and  hated 
pity  on  the  one  side  as  much  as  interference  on 
tlie  other.  So  poor  Ella  did  not  advance  her- 
self much  in  his  eyes  by  her  championship. 
On  the  contrary,  he  felt  more  humiliated  by 
her  tears  than  by  Violet's  rebukes ;  and,  dra-^v- 
ing  himself  up  proudl}',  he  said  to  Violet,  as  if 
he  were  giving  away  a  kingdom,  "  If  you  please 
we  will  ride  to-day." 

"  Bravo !  bravo,  Cousin  Launce !"  Violet  left 
the  lovers  together,  hoping  they  would  improve 
tljo  opportunity;  but  Ella  was  too  well  bred, 
and  Launcelot  was  too  cold ;  and  they  only 
called  each  other  Miss  Limple  and  Mr.  Chumley, 
and  observed  it  was  ver}'  fine  weather;  wliich 
•was  tlie  general  extent  of  their  love  making. 

They  an-ived  at  the  stable  in  time  to  liear 
some  of  Violet's  candid  criticisms.    "  That  cob's 
off-fetlock  wants  looking  to.   Tlie  stupi<l  groom ! 
who  ever  saw  a  beast's  head  tied  up  like  that? 
Why  he  ■tt-asn't  a  crib-biter,  was  he?"  and  with 
a  "  Wo-ho,  poor  fellow!  steady  there,  steady!" 
Violet  went  dauntles^ly  up  to  the  Ijig  carriage 
borer's  head,  and  loosened  tlie  strain  of  his  lial- 
ter  before  Launcelot  knew  what  she  was  a])Out. 
She  was  in  her  element    She  wandered  in  and 
out  of  the  stalls  and  did  not  mind  how  \w\\A\ 
the  horses  fi<lgeted ;    nor  even  if  they  turned, 
themselves  .sideways  a«  if  they  meant  to  crush  | 
hf^r  against  the  manger.     Ijiuncflot  tliouirht  ' 
all  thi-<  vulgar  beyond  words;  and  hf  thought  ' 
Ella  Limple,  who  stood  just  at  the  door  and  j 


looked  frightened,  infinitely  the  superior  of  the 
two  ladies;  and  thanked  his  good  star  again 
that  had  risen  on  Ella  and  not  on  Violet.  Violet 
chose  the  biggest  and  the  most  spirited  hoi-so 
of  all,  Ella  selecting  an  old  gray  that  was  as 
steady  as  a  camel,  and  both  went  into  the  house 
to  dress  for  their  ride.  When  they  came  back, 
even  Launcelot — very  much  disapproving  of 
Amazons  in  general — could  not  but  confess  that 
they  made  a  beautiful  pair.  Ella  so  fair  and 
graceful,  and  Violet  so  full  of  life  and  beaiity. 
He  was  obliged  to  allow  that  she  was  beauti- 
ful ;  but  of  course  not  so  beautiful  as  Ella.  With 
this  thought  he  threw  himself  cleverly  into  the 
saddle,  and  off  the  three  started;  Ella  holding 
her  pimunel  very  tightly. 

They  ambled  down  the  avenue  togetlier;  but, 
when  they  got  a  short  distance  on  the  road, 
Violet  raised  lierself  in  the  saddle ;  and,  wav- 
ing her  small  hand  lost  in  if^s  white  gauntlets, 
darted  off;  tearing  along  the  road,  till  she  be- 
came a  mere  speck  in  the  distance.  Launcolot's 
blood  came  up  into  his  face.  Something  stirred 
his  heart,  strung  his  nerves  up  to  their  natural 
tone,  and  made  him  envy  and  long  and  hate 
and  admire  all  in  a  breath. 

He  turned  to  Ella,  and  said  hurriedly,  "Shall 
we  ride  faster,  Miss  Limple?" 

"If  you  please,"  answered  Ella,  timidly; 
"but  I  can't  ride  very  fast,  you  know." 

Launcelot  bit  his  lip.  "Oh,  I  remember; 
yet  I  hate  to  see  women  riding  like  jockeys; 
you  are  quite  right;"  but  he  fretted  his  horse, 
and  frowned.  Then  he  observed  very  loudly, 
"Violet  Tudor  is  a  very  vulgar  little  girl." 

After  a  time  Violet  came  back ;  her  black 
horse  foaming,  his  head  well  up,  his  neck  arch- 
ed, his  large  eyes  wild  and  bright:  she  flush- 
ed, animated,  bright;  full  of  life  and  health. 
Launcelot  sat  negligently  on  his  bay — one  hand 
on  the  crupper  as  lazy  men  do  sit  on  horseback 
— walking  slowly.  Ella's  dozing  gray  hanging 
down  his  head  and  sleeping,  with  the  flics  set- 
tling on  his  twinkling  pink  eyelids. 

"Dearest  Violet,  I  thought  you  would  hare 
been  killed,"  said  Ella;  "what  made  you  rush 
away  in  that  manner?" 

"And  what  makes  3'ou  both  ride  as  if  you 
were  in  a  procession,  and  were  afraid  of  tramp- 
ling on  the  crowd?"  retorted  Violet,  "Cousin 
Launcelot,  you  are  something  wonderful.  A 
strong  man  like  you  to  i-ide  in  tliat  manner. 
Are  you  made  of  jelly  that  would  break  if 
shaken?  For  shame.  Have  a  canter.  Your 
bay  won't  beat  my  black;  although  my  black 
is  blown  and  your  mare  is  fresh."  Violet  gave 
the  bay  a  smart  cut  with  her  wliip,  wliieh  sent 
it  off  at  a  hand  gallop.  Away  they  both  flew, 
clattering  along  the  hard  road,  like  dragoons. 
But  Violet  bent  by  a  full  length  ;  or,  a.s  she 
pliraseil  it,  "she  won  cleverly;"  telling  Launeo- 
lot  that  he  liad  a  great  deal  to  do  yet  before 
he  could  ride  against  her,  which  mail*;  him  hato 
her  as  much  as  if  she  had  been  a  Fnuiehman 
or  a  Co9.Hack ;  and  love  Ella  more  than  ever. 
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And  so  ho  told  her,  as  he  lifted  her  tenderl}' 
from  her  gray,  leaving  Violet  to  spring  from 
her  black  mammoth  unassisted. 

All  that  evening  he  was  sulk}'  to  Violet,  and 
peculiarly  affectionate  to  Ella ;  making  the  poor 
child's  heart  flutter  like  a  caged  bird. 

"  Cousin,"  whispered  Violet,  the  next  morn- 
ing, laving  her  little  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
"have  you  a  rifle  in  the  house — or  a  pair  of 
pistols?"  Launcelot  v^'as  so  taken  by  surprise 
that  he  hurriedly  confessed  to  having  guns  and 
pistols  and  rifles,  and  all  other  nmrderous  weap- 
ons necessary  for  the  fit  equipment  of  a  gen- 
tleman. 

"We  will  have  some  fun,  then,"  she  said, 
looking  hfippy  and  full  of  mischief.  Violet  and 
Ella — Ella  dragged  sorely  against  her  will,  for 
the  very  sight  of  a  pistol  nearly  threw  her  into 
hysterics — went  into  the  shrubbery;  and  there 
Violet  challenged  Launcelot  to  shoot  with  her 
at  a  mark  at  twenty  paces ;  then,  as  she  grew 
vain,  at  thirty.  Launcelot  was  too  proud  to 
refuse  this  challenge ;  believing,  of  course,  that 
a  little  black-eyed  girl,  whose  waist  he  could 
span  between  his  thumb  and  little  finger,  and 
with  hands  that  could  hardly  find  gloves  small 
enough  for  them,  could  not  shoot  so  well  as  he. 

Launcelot  was  nervous — that  must  be  con- 
fessed; and  Violet  was  excited.  Launcelot's 
nervousness  helped  his  failure ;  but  Violet's  ex- 
citement helped  her  success.  Her  bullet  hit 
the  mark  every  time  straight  in  the  centre,  and 
Launcelot  never  hit  once  ;  which  was  not  very 
pleasant  in  their  respective  conditions  of  lord 
and  subject;  for  so  Launcelot  classed  men  and 
women — especially  little  women  with  small 
waists — in  his  own  magnificent  mind. 

"He  had  not  shot  for  a  long  time,"  he  said, 
"  and  he  was  out  of  practice.  He  drank  cofi^ee 
for  breakfast,  and  that  had  made  his  hand  un- 
steady— " 

"  And  confess  too.  Cousin  Launce,"  said  Vio- 
let, "  that  you  were  never  very  good  at  shoot- 
ing any  time  of  your  life,  without  coff'ee  or  with 
it.  Why,  you  don't  even  load  properly ;  how 
can  you  shoot  if  j^ou  don't  know  how  to  load  ? 
We  can't  read  without  an  alphabet!"  In  the 
prettiest  manner  possible  she  took  the  pistol 
from  her  cousin's  hand  and  loaded  it  for  him — 
fii*st  drawing  his  charge.  "Now  try  again!" 
she  said,  speaking  as  if  to  a  child ;  "  nothing  like 
perseverance." 

Launcelot  was  provoked,  but  subdued,  and 
he  did  as  his  little  instructress  bade  him  ;  to 
fail,  once  more.  His  bullet  went  wide  of  the 
target,  and  Violet's  lodged  in  the  bull's  eye.  So 
Launcelot  flung  the  pistols  on  the  grass  and 
8aid,  "It  is  a  very  unladylike  amusement.  Miss 
Tudor;  and  I  was  much  to  blame  to  encourage 
you  in  kucIi  nonsense."  Offering  his  arm  to 
Ella,  he  walked  sulkily  away. 

Violet  looked  after  them  both  for  some  time, 
watching  them  through  the  trees.  There  was 
a  peculiar  <'xprcHsion  in  her  face — a  mixture  of 
whinLsical  humor,  of  pain,  of  triumph,  and  of  a 


wistful  kind  of  longing,  that  perhaps  she  was, 
in  her  own  heart,  unconscious  of.  She  then 
turned  awa}' ;  and  with  a  half  sigh,  said  softly 
to  herself:  "It  is  a  pity  Cousin  Launcelot  haa 
such  a  bad  temper!" 

After  this,  Launcelot  became  more  and  more 
reserved  to  Violet,  and  more  and  more  affec- 
tionate to  Ella.  Although  he  often  wondered 
at  himself  for  thinking  so  much  of  the  one — 
though  only  in  anger  and  dislike — and  so  little 
of  the  other.  Why  should  he  disturb  himself 
about  Violet? 

On  the  other  hand  Violet  was  distressed  at 
Launcelot's  evident  dislike  for  her.  What  had 
she  said  ?  What  had  she  done  ?  She  was  alvv'ays 
good-tempered  to  him,  and  ready  to  oblige.  To 
be  sure  she  had  told  him  several  rough  truths ; 
but  was  not  the  truth  always  to  be  told?  And 
just  see  the  good  she  had  done  him !  Look  how 
much  more  active  and  less. spoiled  he  was  now 
than  he  used  to  be.  It  was  all  owing  to  her. 
She  wished,  for  Ella's  sake,  that  he  liked  her 
better;  for  it  would  be  very  disagreeable  for 
Ella  when  she  married,  if  Ella's  husband  did 
not  like  to  see  her  in  his  house.  It  was  really 
very  distressing.  And  Violet  cried  on  her  pil- 
low that  night,  thinking  over  the  dark  future 
when  she  could  not  stay  with  Ella,  because  El- 
la's husband  hated  her. 

This  was  after  Violet  had  beaten  Cousin 
Launcelot  three  games  of  chess  consecutively. 
Launcelot  had  been  furiously  humiliated ;  for 
he  was  accounted  the  best  chess-player  of  the 
neighborhood.  But  Violet  was  really  a  good 
player,  and  had  won  the  prize  at  a  chess  club, 
where  she  liad  been  admitted  by  extraordinary 
courtesy ;  it  not  being  the  custom  of  that 
reputable  institution  to  suffer  womanhood 
within  its  sacred  walls.  But  she  was  very  un- 
happy about  Cousin  Launce  for  all  that ;  and 
the  next  day  looked  quite  pale  and  cast  down. 
Even  Launcelot  noticed  his  obnoxious  cousin's 
changed  looks  and  asked  her,  rather  graciously, 
"If  she  were  ill?"  To  which  question  Violet 
replied  by  a  blush,  a  glad  smik  bursting  out 
like  a  song,  and  a  pretty  pout,  "  No,  I  am  not 
ill,  thank  you."  Which  ended  their  inter- 
change of  civilities  for  the  day. 

Launcelot  became  restless,  feverish,  melan- 
chol}^  cross ;  at  times  boisterously  gay,  at 
times  the  very  echo  of  despair.  He  was  kind 
to  Ella,  and  confessed  to  himself  how  for- 
tunate he  was  in  having  chosen  her ;  but  he 
could  not  understand — knowing  how  much  he 
loved  her — the  extraordinary  effect  she  had 
upon  his  nerves.  Her  passiveness  irritated 
him.  Her  soft  and  musical  voice  made  him 
wretched;  for  he  was  incessantly  watching 
for  a  change  of  intonation  or  an  enipiiasis 
which  never  came.  Her  manners  were  cer- 
tainly tlie  perfection  of  manners — he  desired 
none  other  in  his  Avife — but,  if  she  would  some- 
times move  a  little  ([uickor,  or  look  inler(>6ted 
and  pleased  wlien  he  tried  to  amuse  her,  she 
would  make  him  infinitely  happier.     And  ohl 
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if  she  would  only  do  something  more  than 
work  those  eternal  slippers,  how  glad  he  would 
be.  '*  There  they  are,"  he  exclaimed  aloud, 
as  the  two  cousins  passed  before  his  window. 
"By  Jove,  what  a  foot  that  Violet  has;  and 
her  hair,  what  a  lustrous  black;  and  what 
eyes.  Pshaw  ?  what  is  it  to  me  what  hair  or 
eyes  she  has?"  And  he  closed  his  window  and 
turned  away.  But,  in  a  minute  after,  he  was 
watching  the  two  girls  again,  seeing  only  Vio- 
let "  The  strange  strength  of  hate,"  he  said, 
as  he  stepped  out  on  the  lawn,  to  follow  them. 

Launcelot's  life  was  very  different  now  to 
what  it  had  been.  He  wondered  at  himself. 
He  had  become  passionately  fond  of  riding, 
and  was  looking  forward  to  the  hunting  season 
with  delight.  He  rode  every  day  with  his 
two  cousins ;  and  he  and  Violet  had  races  to- 
gether, which  made  them  sometimes  leave  Ella 
and  her  grey  for  half  an  hour  in  the  lanes. 
He  used  to  shoot  too — practicing  secretly — 
until  one  day  he  astonished  Violet  by  hitting 
tlie  bull's  eye  as  often  as  herself  He  talked 
a  great  deal,  and  had  not  opened  Shelley  for  a 
fortnight.  He  was  more  natural  and  less  vain  ; 
and  sometimes  even  condescended  to  laugh  so 
as  to  be  heard,  and  to  appreciate  a  jest.  But 
this  was  very  rare,  and*  always  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  condescension,  as  when  men  talk 
to  children.  He  still  hated  Violet;  and  they 
quarreled  every  day  regularly,  but  were  seldom 
apart  They  hated  each  other  so  miich  that 
they  could  not  be  happy  without  bickering. 
Although  to  do  Violet  justice,  it  was  all  on 
Launcelot's  side.  Left  to  herself,  she  would 
never  have  said  a  cross  word  to  him.  But 
what  could  she  do  when  he  was  so  imperti- 
nent? Thus  they  rode,  and  shot,  and  played 
at  chess,  and  quarreled,  and  sulked,  and  be- 
came reconciled,  and  quarreled  again ;  and 
Ella,  still  ,<ind  calm,  looked  on  with  her  soft 
blue  eyes,  and  often  "Avondered  they  were 
such  children  together." 

One  day,  the  three  found  themselves  togeth- 
er on  a  bench  under  a  fine  old  purple  beech, 
which  bent  down  its  great  branches  like  bow- 
ers about  them.  Ella  gathered  a  few  of  the 
most  beautiful  leaves,  and  placed  them  in  her 
hair.  They  did  not  look  very  well ;  her  hair 
was  t«o  light;  and  Launcelot  said  so. 

"  Perhaps  they  will  look  better  on  you,  Miss 
Tudor,"  he  added,  picking  a  broad  and  ruddy 
leaf,  and  laying  it  Bacchante  fashion  on  her 
curly,  thick  black  bands.  ]Iis  hand  touched 
her  chock.  He  started,  and  dropped  it  sudden- 
ly, as  if  that  round  fresh  face  had  been  burning 
iron.  Violet  blushed  deeply,  and  felt  distress- 
ed, and  ashamed,  and  angry.  Trembling,  and 
with  a  strange  difficulty  of  breathing,  she  got 
up  and  ran  away ;  saying,  that  she  Avas  going 
for  her  parasol — although  she  had  it  in  her  hand 
— and  would  be  back  immcdiatelv.  But  she 
stayed  away  a  long  time,  wondering  at  cousin 
Launcelot's  impertinence.  When  she  came 
back  no  one  was  to  be  seen.     Ella  and  Laun- 


celot had  gone  into  the  shrubbery  to  look  after 
a  hare  that  had  run  across  the  path ;  and  Vio- 
let sat  down  on  the  bench  waiting  for  them, 
and  very  pleased  they  had  gone.  She  heard  a 
footstep.  It  was  Launcelot  without  his  cousin. 
"Ella  had  gone  into  the  house,"  1«g  said,  "not 
quite  understanding  that  Miss  Tudor  was  com- 
ing back  to  the  seat" 

Violet  instantly  rose ;  a  kind  of  terror  was 
in  her  face,  and  she  trembled  more  than  ever. 
"  I  must  go  and  look  for  her,"  she  said,  taking 
up  her  parasol. 

"  I  am  sorry.  Miss  Tudor,  that  my  presence 
is  so  excessively  disagreeable  to  you  !"  Launce- 
lot said,  moving  aside  to  let  her  pass. 

Violet  looked  full  into  his  face,  in  utter  as- 
tonishment "  Disagreeable !  Your  presence 
disagreeable  to  me?  Why,  Cousin  Launce,  it 
is  ?/ow  who  hate  me  /" 

"  You  know  the  contrary,"  said  Launcelot 
hurriedly.  "  You  detest  and  despise  me :  and 
take  no  pains  to  hide  your  feelings — not  ordi- 
nary cousinly  pains !  I  know  that  I  am  full  of 
faults,"  speaking  as  if  a  dam  had  been  removed, 
and  the  waters  were  rushing  over  in  a  torrent — 
"  but  still  I  am  not  so  bad  as  you  think  me !  I 
have  done  all  I  could  to  please  you  since  you 
have  been  here.  I  have  altered  my  former  hab- 
its. I  have  adopted  your  advice,  and  followed 
your  example.  If  I  knew  how  to  make  you  es- 
teem me,  I  would  try  even  more  than  I  have 
already  tried  to  succeed.  I  can  endure  any 
thing  rather  than  the  humiliating  contempt  you 
feel  for  me !"  Launcelot  became  suddenly  af- 
flicted with  a  choking  sensation ;  there  was  a 
sense  of  fullness  in  his  head,  and  his  limbs  shook. 
Suddenly  tears  came  into  his  eyes.  Yes,  man 
as  he  was,  he  wept.  Violet  flung  her  arms 
round  his  neck ;  and  took  his  head  between  her 
little  hands.  She  bent  her  face  till  her  breath 
came  warm  on  his  forehead,  and  spoke  a  few 
innocent  words  which  might  have  been  said  to 
a  brother.  But  they  conjured  up  a  strange 
world  in  both.  Violet  tried  to  disengage  her- 
self; for  it  was  Launcelot  now  who  held  her. 
She  hid  her  face  ;  but  he  forced  her  to  look  up. 

For  a  long  time  she  besought  only  to  be  re- 
leased; when  suddenly,  as  if  conquered  by 
something  sti'onger  than  herself,  she  flung  her- 
self from  him,  and  darted  into  the  house,  in  a 
state  of  excitement  and  tumult 

An  agony  of  reflection  succeeded  to  this  ago- 
ny of  feeling ;  and  Launcelot  and  Violet  both 
felt  as  if  they  had  committed,  or  were  about  to 
commit  some  fearful  sin.  Could  Violet  betray 
her  friend  ?  Could  she  who  had  always  upheld 
truth  and  honor,  accept  Ella's  confidence,  only 
to  dej)rive  her  of  her  lover?  It  was  worse  than 
guilt!  ]*oor  Violet  wept  the  bitterest  tears 
her  bright  eyes  had  ever  shed  ;  for  she  labored 
under  a  sense  of  sin  that  was  insupportable. 
She  dared  nf>t  look  at  Ella,  but  feigned  a  head- 
ache, and  went  into  her  own  room  to  weep. 
Launcelot  wa.n  shocked  too ;  but  Launcelot  was 
a  man ;  and  the  sense  of  a  half-developed  tri- 
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Timph  soniewliat  deadened  liis  sense  of  remorse. 
A  oortain  dim  unraveling  of  tlie  mystery  of  the 
past  was  also  pleasant.  AVithout  being  dishon- 
orable, he  Avas  less  overcome. 

On  that  dreadful  day  Launcelot  and  Violet 
spoke  no  Djore  to  each  other.  They  did  not 
even  look  at  each  other.  Ella  thought  that 
some  new  quarrel  had  burst  forth  in  her  ab- 
sence, and  tried  to  make  it  up  between  them, 
in  her  amiable  ^vnj-  But  ineffectually.  Vio- 
let rushed  away  when  Launcelot  came  near  her, 
and  she  besought  of  Ella  to  leave  her  alone  so 
pathetically,  that  the  poor  girl,  bewildered, 
only  sighed  at  the  dread  of  being  unable  to 
connect  together  the  two  greatest  loves  of  her 
life. 

The  day  after,  Violet  chanced  to  receive  a 
letter  from  her  mother,  in  which  that  poor  wo- 
man, having  had  an  attack  of  spasms  in  her 
chest,  and  being  otherwise  quite  out  of  sorts, 
expressed  her  firm  belief  that  she  should  never 
see  her  sweet  child  again.  The  dear  old  lady 
consequently  bade  her  adit3u  resignedly.  On 
ordinary  days  Violet  would  have  known  what 
all  this  pathos  meant ;  to-day  she  was  glad  to 
turn  it  to  account,  and  to  appear  to  believe  it. 
She  spoke  to  her  aunt  and  to  Ella,  and  told  them 
that  she  must  absolutely  leave  by  the  afternoon 
train — poor  mamma  was  ill,  and  she  could  not 
let  her  be  nursed  by  servants.  There  was  noth- 
ing to  oppose  to  this  argument.  Mrs.  Chumley 
ordered  the  brougham  to  take  her  to  the  sta- 
tion precisely  at  two  o'clock.  Launcelot  was 
not  in  the  room  when  these  arrangements  were 
made ;  nor  did  he  know  any  thing  that  was  tak- 
ing place,  until  he  came  down  to  luncheon, 
pale  and  haggard,  to  find  Violet  in  her  travel- 
ing dress,  standing  by  her  boxes. 

"What  is  all  this,  Violet?"  he  cried,  taken 
off  his  guard,  and  seizing  her  hands  as  he  spoke. 

"  I  am  going  away,"  said  Violet  as  quietly  as 
she  could,  but  without  looking  at  him. 

He  started  as  if  an  electric  shock  had  passed 
through  him.  "Violet  going!"  he  cried  in  a 
suftocated  voice.  He  was  pale  ;  and  his  hands, 
clasped  on  the  back  of  the  chair,  were  white 
with  the  strain.     "  Going !     Why  ?" 

"  Mamma  is  ill,"  said  Violet.  It  was  all  she 
could  say. 

"I  am  sorry  we  are  to  lose  you,"  he  then 
said  very  slowly — each  word  as  if  groimd  from 
him,  as  words  are  ground  out,  when  they  are 
the  masks  of  intense  passion. 

His  mother  looked  at  him  with  surprise. 
Ella  turned  to  Violet.  Every  one  felt  there 
was  a  mystery  they  did  not  know  of  Ella 
went  to  her  cousin. 

"Dear  Violet,  what  does  all  this  mean?"  she 
asked,  her  arm  round  the  little  one's  neck,  ca- 
ressingly. 

"N'othing,"  answered  Violet  with  great  diffi- 
culty.    "Tlu-re  is  nothing." 

Big  <lroj)s  stood  on  Launoelot's  forehead. 
"Ought  you  not  to  write  first  to  your  mother 
— to  f;iv('  li'r  notice  before  you  go?"  he  said. 


"No,"  she  answered,  her  flushed  face  quiver- 
ing from  brow  to  lip ;   "I  must  go  at  once." 

At  that  moment  a  servant  entered  hurriedly 
to  say  the  latest  moment  had  arrived  to  enable 
them  to  catch  the  train.  Adieus  were  given  in 
all  haste.  Violet's  tears  beginning  to  gather 
— but  only  to  gather  as  yet,  not  to  flow — kept 
bravely  back  for  love  and  for  pride.  "  Good- 
by,"  to  Ella,  warmly,  tenderly,  with  her  heart 
filled  with  self-reproach.  "Good-by,"  to  aunt: 
aunt  herself  very  sad ;  and  then  "  Good-by,*' 
to  Launcelot.  "  Good-b}',  Mr.  Chumley,"  she 
said,  holding  out  her  hand,  but  not  looking  into 
his  face.  He  could  not  speak.  He  tried  to  bid 
her  adieu ;  but  his  lips  were  dry,  and  his  voice 
would  not  come.  All  he  did  was  to  express  in 
his  features  such  exquisite  suffering  that  Violet 
for  a  moment  was  overcome  herself,  and  could 
scarcely  draw  away  her  hand.  The  hour 
struck ;  and  duty  with  brave  Violet  before  alL 
Launcelot  stood  where  she  left  him.  She  ran 
down  the  lawn ;  she  was  almost  out  of  sight, 
when  "Violet!  Violet!"  rang  from  the  house 
like  the  cry  of  death. 

Violet  —  a  moment  irresolute  —  returned ; 
then  almost  unconsciously  she  found  herself 
kneeling  beside  Launcelot,  who  lay  senseless 
in  a  chair;  and  saying,  "Launcelot,  I  will  not 
leave  you!" 

The  bvirden  of  pain  was  shifted  now.  From 
Launcelot  and  her  to  Ella.  But  Ella — senti- 
mental and  conventional  as  she  might  be — was 
a  girl  who,  like  many,  can  perform  great  sacri- 
fices with  an  unruffled  brow;  who  can  ice  over 
their  hearts,  and  feel  without  expression ;  who 
can  consume  their  sorrows  inwardly,  the  world 
the  while  believing  them  happy. 

Many  years  after — by  the  time  her  graceful 
girlhood  had  waned  into  a  faded  womanhood, 
and  when  Launcelot  had  become  an  active 
countr}^  gentleman  and  Violet  a  staid  wife — 
Ella  lost  her  sorrows,  and  came  to  her  peace  in 
the  love  of  a  disabled  Indian  ofiicer,  whom  she 
had  known  many  years  ago — and  whose  sunset 
days  she  made  days  of  waiTnth  and  joy;  per- 
suading herself  and  him  too,  that  the  Cornet 
Dampier  she  had  flirted  with  Avhen  a  girl,  slie 
had  alwa^'s  loved. 

FLOWER-BELLS. 

SOFT  Midsummer  air,  elieery  with  sunshine 
and  perfumed* with  all  the  scents  that  it 
had  robbed  out  of  his  nursery  garden,  crept  in 
through  the  monthly  roses  at  the  porch  and 
the  half-open  cottage  door,  to  make  itself  at 
home  in  George  Swayne's  room.  It  busied  it- 
self there,  sweeping  and  rustling  about  as  if  it 
had  as  nuich  right  to  the  place  and  was  as 
much  the  tenant  of  it,  as  the  gardener  himself 
It  had  also  a  sort  of  feminine  and  wifely  claim 
on  George;  wlio,  having  been  spending  half  an 
hour  over  a  shoi-t  letter  written  upon  a  large 
sheets  was  invited  by  the  ]\lidsummor  air  to 
look  after  his  lianlen.  The  best  efforts  were 
being  made  by  his  gentle  friend  to  tear   the 
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paper  from  his  hand.  A  bee  had  come  into  the 
room — George  kept  bees — and  had  been  hover- 
ing about  the  letter;  so  drunk,  possibly,  with 
honey  that  he  had  mistaken  it  for  a  great  lily. 
Certainly  he  did  at  last  settle  upon  it.  The 
lily  was  a  legal  document  to  this  effect : 

"  Sir — We  arc  instructed  hereby  to  give  you  no- 
tice of  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Queeks  of  Edmon- 
ton, the  last  of  the  three  lives  for  which  your  lease 
was  granted,  and  to  inform  you,  that  you  may  obtain 
a  renewal  of  the  same  on  payment  of  one  hundred 
guineas  to  the  undersigned.  We  are,  Sir, 
"  Your  (here  the  bee  sat  on  the  obedient  servants), 
"Flint  and  Grinston." 

Mr.  Swayne  granted  himself  a  rule  to  con- 
sider in  his  own  mind  what  the  lawyers  meant 
by  their  uncertain  pliraseology.  It  did  not 
mean,  he  concluded,  that  Iklessrs.  F.  and  G.  were 
willing,  for  one  Imndred  pounds,  to  renew  the 
life  of  Mr.  Queeks,  of  Edmonton ;  but  it  did 
mean  that  he  must  turn  out  of  the  house  and 
grounds  (which  had  been  Swayne's  Nursery 
Garden  for  three  generations  past)  unless  he 
would  pay  a  large  "fine  for  the  renewal  of  his 
lease.  He  was  but  a  young  fellow  of  five-and- 
twenty;  wlio,  until  recently,  had  been  at  work 
for  the  support  of  an  old  father  and  mother. 
His  mother  had  been  dead  a  twelvemonth  last 
Midsummer-da}" ;  and  his  father,  who  had  been 
well  while  his  dame  was  with  him,  sickened 
after  she  was  gone,  and  died  before  the  apple- 
gathering  was  over.  The  cottage  and  the  gar- 
den were  more  precious  to  George  as  a  home 
tlian  as  a  place  of  business.  There  were  thoughts 
of  parting — like  thoughts  of  another  loss  by 
death,  or  of  all  past  losses  again  to  be  suffered 
freshlj'  and  together — which  so  clouded  the 
eyes  of  Mr.  Swayne,  that  at  last  he  could 
scarcely  tell  when  he  looked  at  the  letter, 
whether  the  bee  was  or  was  not  a  portion  of 
tlie  writing. 

An  old  woman  came  in,  with  a  Midsummer 
cough,  sounding  as  hollow  as  an  empty  cofHn. 
She  was  a  poor  old  crone  who  came  to  do  for 
George  small  services  as  a  domestic  for  an  hour 
or  two  every  day ;  for  he  lighted  his  own  fires, 
and  served  up  to  himself,  in  the  first  style  of 
cottage  cookery,  his  own  fat  bacon  and  potatoes. 

"  I  shall  be  out  for  three  liours,  Milly,"  snid 
George,  and  he  put  on  his  best  clothes  and 
went  into  the  sunshine.  "  I  can  do  notliing 
better,"  he  thought,  "  tlian  go  and  see  the 
lawyers." 

Tliey  lived  in  the  city;  George  lived  at  tlie 
east  end  of  London,  in  a  part  now  covered  with 
very  dirty  streets;  but  tlien  covered  with  copse 
and  field,  and  by  Swayne's  old-fashioned  nurs- 
ery ground;  then  crowded  with  stocks  and 
wallflowers,  lupins,  sweet  peas,  pinks,  lavender, 
heart's-ease,  boy's  love,  old  man,  and  other  old- 
fa-shioned  plants;  for  it  contained  nothing  so 
tremendous  as  Sohizanthuses.  Eschol/.ias,  or 
Clarkia  pulchellas,  which  are  weedy  little  ato- 
mies, tliouijli  they  sound  big  enougli  to  rival 
any  tree  on  Lebanon.    George  was  an  old-fash- 


'  ioned  gardener  in  an  old-fashioned  time ;  for 
we  have  here  to  do  with  events  which  occurred 
in  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third- 
George,  then — I  mean  George  Swayne,  not 
Georgius  Hex — marched  off  to  see  the  lawyers, 
who  lived  in  a  dark  court  in  the  city.  He 
found  their  clerk  in  the  front  office,  with  a 
marigold  in  one  of  his  button-holes ;  but  there 
was  nothing  else  that  looked  like  summer  in 
the  place.  It  smelt  like  a  mouldy  shut-up  tool- 
house  ;  and  there  was  parchment  enough  in  it 
to  make  scare-croAVS  for  all  the  gardens  in  Kent, 
Middlesex,  and  Stirrey. 

George  saw  the  junior  partner,  Mr.  Grinston, 
who  told  him,  when  he  heard  his  business,  that 
it  was  in  Mr.  Flint's  department.  When  he 
was  shown  into  Mr.  Flint's  room,  Mr.  Flint 
could  only  repeat,  he  said,  the  instructions  of 
the  landlord. 

"  You  see,  my  lad,"  he  said,  "  these  hold- 
ings, that  have  been  let  hitherto  for  thirty 
pounds  per  annum,  are  now  worth  fifty.  Yet 
my  client,  Mr.  Crote,  is  ready  to  renew  the 
lease  for  three  more  lives  at  the  very  slight 
fine  we  have  named  to  you.  What  would  you 
have  more  reasonable?" 

"Sir,  I  make  no  complaint,"  George  answer- 
ed; "only  I  want  to  abide  by  the  ground,  and 
I  have  ncft  so  much  money  as  j^ou  require.  I 
owe  nobody  a  penny ;  and,  to  pay  my  way  and 
lay  by  enough  money  for  next  year's  seeds  and 
roots,  has  been  the  most  that  I  can  manage.  I 
have  saved  fifteen  pounds.  Here  it  is,  sir;  take 
it,  if  it  will  help  me  in  this  business." 

"Well,"  Mr.  Flint  suggested,  "what  do  you 
say  to  this?  I  make  no  promise,  but  I  think  I 
can  persuade  Mr.  Crote  to  let  you  retain  pos- 
session of  your  land,  for — shall  we  say? — two 
years,  at  the  rent  of  fifty  pounds;  and,  at  the 
expiration  of  that  term,  you  may  perhaps  be 
able  to  pay  the  fine  and  to  renev/  your  lease." 

"  I  will  accept  that  offer,  sir."  A  homespun 
man  clings  to  the  walls  of  home.  Swayne's 
nursery  would  not  support  so  high  a  rental; 
but  let  the  future  take  thought  for  itself — to 
postpone  for  two  years  the  doom  to  quit  the 
roof-tree  under  which  his  mother  suckled  him 
was  gain  enough  for  George. 

So  he  turned  homeward  and  went  cheerfully 
upon  his  way,  by  a  short  cut  through  narrow 
streets  and  lanes  that  bordered  on  the  Thames. 
His  gardener's  eye  discovered  all  the  lonely  lit- 
tle pots  of  mignonnette  in  the  upper  windows 
of  the  tottering  old  houses;  and,  in  the  trim- 
mer streets,  where  there  were  rows  of  little 
houses  in  all  shades  of  wliitewash,  some  quite 
fresh  looking,  inhabited  by  people  who  had 
kept  their  windows  clean,  he  sometimes  saw  as 
many  as  four  flowerpots  upon  a  window  sill. 
Then,  there  were  the  squares  of  turf,  put,  in 
weekly  instalments  of  six  inches,  to  the  credit 
of  caged  larks,  for  the  slow  liquidation  of  the 
debt  of  green  fields  due  to  thera.  There  were 
also  parrots;  for  a  large  number  of  the  houses 
in  thof^e  river  streets  were  tenanted  by  sailors 
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who  brought  birds  from  abroad.  There  were 
also  nil  sorts  of  grotesque  shells;  and  one  house 
that  receded  from  its  neighbors,  had  a  small  gar- 
den in  front,  which  was  sown  over  with  shells 
instead  of  flowers.  The  walks  were  bordered 
with  shell  instead  of  box,  and  there  were  conchs 
upon  the  wall  instead  of  wall-flowers.  The 
summer-house  was  a  grotto;  but  the  great 
centre  ornament  was  a  large  figure-head,  at  the 
foot  of  which  there  was  a  bench  erected,  so  that 
the  owner  sat  under  its  shadow.  It  repre- 
sented a  man  with  a  great  beard,  holding  over 
his  shoulder  a  large  three-pronged  fork ;  which 
George  believed  to  be  meant  for  Neptune. 
That  was  a  poor  garden,  thought  George ;  for 
it  never  waved  nor  rustled,  and  did  not,  by 
one  change  of  feature — except  that  it  grew 
daily  dirtier — show  itself  conscious  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  hours,  and  days,  and  months,  and 
seasons. 

It  interested  George  a  great  deal  more  to 
notice  here  and  there  the  dirty  leaf  of  new 
kinds  of  plants ;  which,  brought  home  by  some 
among  the  sailors,  struggled  to  grow  from  seed 
or  root.  Through  the  window  of  one  house 
that  was  very  poor,  but  very  neat  and  clean, 
he  saw  put  upon  a  table  to  catch  the  rays  of  a 
summer  sun,  a  strange  plant  in  blossom.  It  had 
a  reddish  stalk,  small-pointed  leaves ;  and,  from 
every  cluster  of  leaves  hung  elegant  red  flower- 
bells  with  purple  tongues.  That  plant  excited 
him  greatly ;  and,  when  he  stopped  to  look  in 
at  it,  he  felt  some  such  emotion  as  might  stir 
an  artist  who  should  see  a  work  by  Rubens 
hung  up  in  a  pawnbroker's  shop-window.  He 
knocked  at  the  green  door,  and  a  pale  girl 
opened  it,  holding  in  one  hand  a  piece  of  un- 
finished needlework.  Her  paleness  left  her  for 
a  minute  when  she  saw  that  it  was  a  stranger 
who  had  knocked.  Her  blue  eyes  made  George 
glance  away  from  them  before  he  had  finished 
his  respectful  inquiry.  "I  beg  your  pardon," 
he  said,  "but  may  I  ask  the  name  of  the  flower 
in  the  window,  and  where  it  caine  from?" 

"Will  you  walk  in  if  you  please,  sir,"  said 
the  girl,  "mother  will  tell  you  all  she  knows 
about  it." 

With  two  steps,  the  young  gardener  strode 
into  the  small  front  room  where  a  sick  and 
feeble  woman  sat  in  an  arm-chair.  The  room 
was  clean  and  little  furnished.  There  was  only 
sand  upon  the  floor;  and,  on  the  table  with 
some  more  of  the  girl's  work,  was  part  of  a 
stale  loaf,  flanked  with  two  mugs  that  con- 
tained some  exceedingly  blue  and  limpid  milk. 
George  apologized  for  his  intrusion ;  but  said 
what  his  calling  was,  and  pleaded  in  excuse 
the  great  beauty  and  novelty  of  the  plant  that 
had  attracted  him. 

"Ay,  ay,  but  I  y)rize  it  for  more  than  that," 
said  Mrs.  Kllis,  "it  was  brought  to  me  by  my 
son.  He  look  it  as  a  cutting,  and  he  brought 
it  a  long  way,  the  dear  fellow,  all  the  way 
from  the  West,  Indies,  nursing  it  for  me.  Often 
he  let  his  own  lips  parch,  sir,  on  the  voyage 


!  that  he  might  give  water  enough  to  the  flower 
that  he  took  home  for  his  mother.  He  is  a  ten- 
der-hearted boy,  my  Harry." 

"He  is  3'oung  then?" 

"  Well,  he  is  not  exactly  a  boy,  sir ;  but  they 
are  all  boys  on  board  ship,  you  understand. 
He  could  carry  off  the  house  upon  his  back, 
Harry  could;  he  is  so  wonderful  broad-chest- 
ed. He's  just  gone  a  long  voyage,  sir,  and  I'm 
feared  I  shall  be  gone  a  longer  before  he  comes 
back;  and  he  said  when  he  went,  'Take  care 
of  the  plant,  mother,  it'll  have  hundreds  of  bells 
to  ring  when  I  come  back  to  you  next  year.' 
He  is  always  full  of  his  fun,  sir,  is  my  Harry." 

"Then,  ma'am,"  George  stammered,  "it's  a 
plant  you  wouldn't  like  to  part  with." 

The  poor  woman  looked  angry  for  a  mo- 
ment; and  then,  after  a  pause,  answered  gently, 
"No,  sir,  not  until  my  time  comes." 

The  young  gardener — who  ought  to  have 
gone  away — still  bent  over  the  flower.  The 
plant  was  very  beautiful,  and  evidently  stood 
the  climate  well,  and  it  was  of  a  kind  to  propa- 
gate by  slips.  George  did  not  well  know  what 
to  say  or  do.  The  girl  who  had  been  nimbly 
stitching,  ceased  from  work  and  looked  up  won- 
deringly  at  the  stranger,  who  had  nothing  more 
to  say,  and  yet  remained  with  them.  At  last, 
the  young  man,  with  the  color  of  the  flower  on 
his  cheeks,  said,  "I'm  a  poor  man,  ma'am,  and 
not  much  taught  If  I'm  going  to  say  any 
thing  unbecoming,  I  hope  you'll  forgive  it: 
but,  if  you  could — if  you  could  bring  your 
heart  to  part  with  this  plant,  I  would  give  you 
ten  guineas  for  it,  and  the  first  good  cutting  I 
raise  shall  be  yours." 

The  girl  looked  up  in  the  greatest  astonish- 
ment. "Ten  guineas!"  she  cried,  "why,  mo- 
ther, ten  guineas  would  make  you  comfortable 
for  the  whole  winter.  How  glad  Harry  will 
be!" 

The  poor  old  woman  trembled  nervously: 
"  Harry  told  me  to  keep  it  for  his  sake,"  she 
whispered  to  her  daughter,  who  bent  fondly 
over  her. 

"Does  Harry  love  a  flower  better  than  your 
health  and  comfort  ?"  pleaded  Harry's  sister. 

A  long  debate  was  carried  on  in  low  tones, 
while  George  Swayne  endeavored  to  look  as 
though  he  were  a  hundred  miles  off,  listening 
to  nothing.  But  the  loving  accents  of  the  girl 
debating  with  her  mother  tenderly,  caused  Mr. 
Swayne — a  stout  and  true-hearted  voung  fellow 
of  twenty-five — to  feel  that  there  were  certainly 
some  new  thoughts  and  sensations  working  in 
him.  He  considered  it  important  to  discover 
from  her  mother's  manner  of  addressing  her 
that  the  name  of  the  young  woman  was  Susan. 
When  the  old  lady  at  last  consented  with  a 
sigh  to  George's  offer,  he  placed  ten  guineas  on 
the  table  beside  the  needlework,  and  only  stole 
one  glance  at  Susan  as  he  bade  good-by  and 
took  the  flower-pot  away,  promising  again 
earnestly  that  he  would  bring  back  to  them 
the  first  good  cutting  that  took  root. 
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George  Swayne  then,  having  the  law3'crs 
almost  put  out  of  his  head,  carried  the  plant 
home  and  duly  busied  himself  in  his  green- 
house over  the  multiplication  of  his  treasure. 
Months  went  by,  during  which  the  young  gar- 
dener worked  hard  and  ate  sparely.  He  had 
left  to  himself  but  five  pounds  for  the  general 
maintenance  of  his  garden ;  more  was  needed, 
and  that  he  had  to  pinch,  as  far  as  he  dared, 
out  of  his  humble  food  and  other  necessaries 
of  existence.  He  had,  however,  nothing  to  re- 
gret The  cuttings  of  the  flower-bells  throve, 
and  the  thought  of  Susan  was  better  to  him 
than  roast  bee£  He  did  not  again  visit  the 
widow's  house.  He  had  no  right  to  go  there, 
until  he  went  to  redeem  his  promise. 

A  year  went  by;  and,  when  the  next  July 
came,  George  Swayne's  garden  and  greenhouses 
were  in  the  best  condition.  The  new  plant  had 
multiplied  by  slips  and  had  thriven  more  readily 
than  he  could  have  ventured  to  expect  The 
best  plant  was  set  by  until  it  should  have 
reached  the  utmost  perfection  of  blossom,  to 
be  carried  in  redemption  of  the  promise  made 
to  widow  Ellis.  In  some  vague  way,  too,  Mr. 
Swayne  now  and  then  pondered  whether  the 
bells  it  was  to  set  ringing  after  Harry  had  re- 
turned might  not  be  after  all  the  bells  of  Step- 
ney parish  church.  And  Susan  Swayne  did 
sound  well,  that  was  certain.  Not  that  he 
thought  of  marrying  the  pale  girl,  whose  blue 
eyes  he  had  only  seen,  and  whose  soft  voice  he 
had  only  heard  once  ;  but  he  was  a  young  fel- 
low, and  he  thought  about  her,  and  young  fel- 
lows have  their  fancies  which  do  now  and  then 
fihoot  out  in  unaccountable  direction?. 

A  desired  event  happened  one  morning.  Tlie 
best  customer  of  Swayne's  nursery  ground,  the 
wife  of  a  city  knight,  Lady  Salter,  who  had  a 
fine  seat  in  the  neighborhood,  alighted  from 
her  carriage  at  the  garden  gate.  She  had  come 
to  buy  flowers  for  the  decorations  of  her  annual 
grand  summer  party;  and  George  with  much 
perturbation  ushered  her  into  his  greenhouse, 
which  was  glowing  with  the  crimson  and  pur- 
ple blossoms  of  his  new  plant  When  Lady 
Salter  had  her  admiration  duly  heightened  by 
the  information  that  there  were  no  other  plants 
in  all  the  country  like  them — that,  in  fact,  Mr. 
Swayne's  new  flowers  wore  unique,  she  in- 
stantly bought  two  slips  at  a  guinea  each  and 
took  them  home  in  triumph.  Of  course  the  flow- 
er-bells attracted  the  attention  of  her  guests; 
and  of  course  she  was  very  proud  to  draw 
attention  to  them.  The  result  was  that  the  car- 
riages of  the  great  people  of  the  neighborhood 
80  clogged  up  the  road  at  Swayne's  nursery 
day  after  day  that  there  was  no  getting  bv  for 
them.  George  sold,  for  a  guinea  each,  all  the 
slips  that  he  had  potted ;  keeping  onlv  enough 
for  the  continuance  of  his  trade,  and  carefully 
reserving  his  finest  specimen.  That  in  due  time 
he  took  to  Harry's  mother. 

llie  ten   guineas  added   to  the  produce  of 
Susan's  labor — she  had  not  slackened  it  a  jot 
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— had  maintained  the  sickly  woman  through 
the  winter ;  and  when  there  came  to  her  a  let- 
ter one  morning  in  July  in  Harry's  dear  scrawl 
posted  from  Portsmouth,  she  was  half  restored 
to  health.  He  would  be  with  them  in  a  day 
or  two,  he  said.  The  two  women  listened  in  a 
feverish  state  for  every  knock  at  the  green  door. 
Next  day  a  knock  came ;  but  it  was  not  Harry. 
Susan  again  opened  to  George  Swayne.  He 
had  brought  their  flower-bells  back ;  and,  ap- 
parently, handsomer  than  ever.  He  was  very 
much  abashed  and  stammered  something ;  and, 
when  he  came  in,  he  could  find  nothing  to  say. 
The  handsome  china  vase,  which  he  had  sub- 
stituted for  the  widow's  flowerpot,  said  some- 
thing however,  for  him.  The  widow  and  her 
daughter  greeted  him  with  hearty  smiles  and 
thanks ;  but  he  had  something  else  to  do  than 
to  return  them — something  of  which  he  seem- 
ed to  be  exceedingly  ashamed.  At  last  he 
did  it  "I  mean  no  offense,"  he  said;  "but 
this  is  much  more  yours  than  mine."  He  laid 
upon  the  table  twenty  guineas.  They  refused 
the  money  with  surprise;  Susan  with  eager- 
ness. He  told  them  his  story ;  how  the  plant 
had  saved  him  from  the  chance  of  being  turned 
out  of  his  home ;  how  he  was  making  money 
by  the  flower,  and  how  fairly  he  considered  half 
the  profits  to  be  due  to  its  real  owner.  There- 
upon the  three  became  fast  friends  and  began 
to  quarrel.  While  they  were  quarreling  there 
was  a  bouncing  knock  at  the  door.  Mother 
and  daughter  hurried  to  the  door;  but  Susan 
stood  aside  that  Harry  might  go  first  into  his 
mother's  arms. 

*'  Here's  a  fins  chime  of  bells,"  said  Harry, 
looking  at  his  plant  after  a  few  minutes.  "  Why, 
it  looks  no  handsomer  in  the  West  Indies.  But 
where  ever  did  you  get  that  splendid  pot?" 

George  was  immediately  introduced.  The 
whole  story  was  told,  and  Harry  was  made  a 
referee  upon  the  twenty  guinea  question. 

"God  bless  you,  Mr.  Swayne,"  said  Harry; 
"  keep  that  money  if  we  are  to  be  friends.  Give 
us  your  hand,  my  boy;  and,  mother,  let  us  all 
have  something  to  cat."  They  made  a  little 
festival  that  evening  in  the  widow's  house,  and 
George  thought  more  than  ever  of  the  chiming 
of  the  bells,  as  Susan  laid  her  needlework  aside 
to  bustle  to  and  fro.  Harry  had  tales  to  tell 
over  his  pipe ;  "  and  I  tell  you  what,  Swayne," 
said  he,  "I'm  glad  you  are  the  bettor  for  mj 
love  of  rooting.  If  I  wasn't  a  sailor  myself, 
I'd  be  a  gardener.  I've  a  small  cargo  of  roota 
and  seeds  in  my  box  that  I  brought  home  for 
mother  to  try  what  she  can  do  with.  My  opin- 
ion is  that  you're  the  man  to  turn  'em  to  ac- 
count; and  so,  mate,  you  shall  have  'em.  If 
you  gf:t  a  lucky  penny  out  of  any  one  among 
'cm,  you're  welcome,  for  it's  more  than  we 
could  do." 

IIow  these  poor  folks  labored  to  be  liberal 
toward  each  other;  how  Harry  amused  himself 
on  holidays  before  his  next  ship  sailed,  with 
rako  and  spade  about  his  friend's  nursery ;  how 
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George  Swayne  spent  summer  and  autumn 
evenings  in  the  little  parlor:  how  there  was 
really  and  truly  a  chime  rung  from  Stepney 
steeple  to  give  joy  to  a  little  needlewoman's 
heart;  how  Susan  Swayne  became  much  rosier 
than  Susan  Ellis  had  been;  how  luxuriously 
George's  bees  were  fed  upon  new  dainties ;  how 
Flint  and  Grinston  conveyed  the  nursery-ground 
to  Mr.  Swayne  in  freehold  to  him  and  his  heirs 
forever,  in  consideration  of  the  whole  purchase- 
money  which  Swayne  had  accumulated;  how 
the  old  house  was  enlarged;  how,  a  year  or 
two  later,  little  Harry  Swayne  damaged  the 
borders,  and  was  abetted  by  grandmother  Ellis 
in  so  doing ;  how,  a  j'^ear  or  two  after  that,  Su- 
san Swayne  the  lesser  dug  with  a  small  wood- 
en spade  side  by  side  with  giant  Uncle  Harry, 
who  was  a  man  to  find  the  centre  of  the  earth 
under  Swayne's  garden  when  he  came  home 
ever  and  anon  from  beyond  the  seas,  always 
with  roots  and  seeds,  his  home  being  Swayne's 
nursery ;  and  finally,  how  happy  and  how  pop- 
ulous a  home  the  house  in  Swayne's  nursery 
grew  to  be — these  are  results  connecting  pleas- 
ant thoughts  with  the  true  story  of  the  earliest 
cultivation  in  this  countr}'^  of  the  flower  now 
known  as  the  Fuchsia. 

THE  SPIRIT-VISIOK 

BY   MAUNSELL   B.   FIELD. 

Like  minute-guns  my  struggling  pulses  beat, 
The  world  grows  dizzy  to  my  wandering  eyes, 
A  phantom  form  floats  midway  'neath  the  skies, 
Star-crowned,  with  billowy  clouds  beneath  its  feet. 

A  pent-up  sob  bursts  from  my  yearning  heart. 
On  me  that  spirit-radiance  calmly  gleams  ; 
Serene,  yet  sad,  its  mild  and  placid  beams 
A  holy  stillness  to  my  soul  impart. 

Anguish  has  gone,  and  love  has  all  returned — 
The  love  unhappy  in  the  olden  time — 
The  love  that,  earthly,  was  perhaps  a  crime, 
Crushing  and  blighting  her  for  whom  it  yearned- 

Forgiveness  is  impressed  upon  thy  brow  ; 

The  mad'ning  pride,  the  fear,  the  hope,  the  care, 

The  unvoiced  agony  of  my  despair 

Thou  knew'st  not  then,  but  well  thou  knowest  now. 

Fearful  the  doom  my  wretched  passion  brought : 
Thy  life  was  one  long  pilgrimage  of  woe  ; 
Suffering  and  pain  was  all  thy  lot  below, 
And  I  the  cause — 0  God,  forbid  the  thought ! 

I  fall  upon  the  earth,  a  thing  accurst. 
My  seething  orbs  with  horror  hot  and  blind ; 
My  tortured  conscience  no  relief  can  find. 
And  with  wild  anguish  my  cracked  heart-strings 
burst. 

A  murmured  music,  wafted  to  my  ear 
By  the  calm  radiance  of  that  blessed  star, 
Like  the  soft  chimes  of  music  heard  afar, 
Steals  o'er  my  senses,  and  dissolves  my  fear. 

And  then  I  feel  thou'rt  happy  now  in  Heaven, 
A  guardian-spirit  to  my  soul  on  earth, 
Guiding  it  upward  to  that  second  birth. 
When  God  shall  pardon,  as  thou  hast  forgiven  ! 
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MEMOIRS  OF  A  MOST  BESPECTABLE  FAMILY 

BY   W.    M.    THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

IN    WHICH    MR.  CLIVE'.S    SCHOOL-DAVS    ARK    OVER. 

OUR  good  Colonel  had  luckily  to  look  forward 
to  a  more  pleasant  meeting  with  his  son, 
than  that  unfortunate  interview  with  his  other 
near  relatives. 

He  dismissed  his  cab  at  Ludgate  Hill,  and 
walked  thence  by  the  dismal  precincts  of  New- 
gate, and  across  the  muddy  pavement  of  Smith- 
field,  on  his  way  back  to  the  old  school  where 
his  son  Avas,  a  way  which  he  had  trodden  many 
a  time  in  his  own  early  days.  There  was  Cis- 
tercian Street,  and  the  Red  Cow  of  his  youth : 
there  was  the  quaint  old  Greyfriars  Square, 
with  its  blackened  trees  and  garden,  surround- 
ed by  ancient  houses  of  the  build  of  the  last 
century,  now  slumbering  like  pensioners  in  the 
sunshine. 

Under  the  great  archway  of  the  hospital  he 
could  look  at  the  old  gothic  building;  and  a 
black-gowned  pensioner  or  two  crawling  over 
the  quiet  square,  or  passing  from  one  dai'k  arch 
to  another.  The  boarding  houses  of  the  school 
were  situated  in  the  square,  hard  by  the  more 
ancient  buildings  of  the  hospital.  A.great  noise 
of  shouting,  crying,  clapping  forms  and  cup- 
boards, treble  voices,  bass  voices,  pored  out  of 
the  schoolboys'  windows ;  their  life,  bustle,  and 
gayety,  contrasted  strangely  with  the  quiet  of 
those  old  men,  creeping  along  in  their  black 
gowns  under  the  ancient  arches  yonder,  whose 
struggle  of  life  was  over,  whose  hope,  and  noise, 
and  bustle  had  sunk  into  that  gray  calm.  There 
was  Thomas  Newcome  arrived  at  the  middle 
of  life,  standing  between  the  shouting  boys  and 
the  tottering  seniors,  and  in  a  situation  to  mor- 
alize upon  both,  had  not  his  son  Clive,  who  haa 
espied  him  from  within  Mr.  Hopkinson's,  or  let 
us  say  at  once  Hopkey's  house,  come  jumping 
down  the  steps  to  greet  his  sire.  Clive  was 
dressed  in  his  very  best ;  not  one  of  those  four 
hundred  young  gentlemen  had  a  better  figure, 
a  better  tailor,  or  a  neater  boot.  School-fel- 
lows, grinning  through  the  bars,  envied  him  as 
he  walked  away ;  senior  boys  made  remarks  an 
Colonel  Newcome's  loose  clothes  and  long  mus- 
taches, his  brown  hands  and  unbrushed  hat. 
The  Colonel  was  smoking  a  cheroot  as  he  walk- 
ed ;  and  the  gigantic  Smith,  the  cock  of  the 
school,  who  happened  to  be  looking  majestical- 
ly out  of  window,  was  pleased  to  say  that  he 
thought  Newcome's  governor  was  a  fine  manly- 
lookiTig  fellow. 

"  Tell  me  about  your  uncles,  Clive,"  said  the 
Colonel,  as  they  walked  on  arm-in-arm. 

"  What  about  them,  sir?"  asks  the  boy.  "  I 
don't  think  I  know  much." 

"You  have  been  to  stay  with  them.  Yo« 
wrote  about  them.     Were  they  kind  to  you?" 

♦  Continued  from  the  December  Number. 
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"  O,  yes,  I  suppose  they  are  very  kind.  They 
always  tipped  me ;  only  you  know  when  I  go 
there  I  scarcely  ever  see  them.  Mr.  Newcome 
asks  me  the  oftenest  —  two  or  three  times  a 
quarter  when  he's  in  town,  and  gives  me  a  sov- 
ereign regular." 

"  Well,  he  must  see  you  to  give  you  the  sov- 
ereign," says  Clive's  father,  laughing. 

The  boy  blushed  rather. 

"  Yes.  When  it's  time  to  go  back  to  Smith- 
field  on  a  Sunday  night,  I  go  into  the  dining- 
room  to  shake  hands,  and  he  gives  it  me ;  but 
he  don't  speak  to  me  much,  you  know,  and  I 
don't  care  about  going  to  Bryanstone  Square, 
except  for  the  tip,  of  course  that's  important, 
because  I  am  made  to  dine  with  the  children, 
and  they  are  quite  little  ones ;  and  a  great  cross 
French  governess,  who  is  always  crying  and 
shrieking  after  them,  and  finding  fault  with 
them.  My  uncle  generally  has  his  dinner  par- 
ties on  Saturday,  or  goes  out;  and  aunt  gives 
me  ten  shillings  and  sends  me  to  the  play ;  that's 
better  fun  than  a  dinner  party."  Here  the  lad 
blushed  again.  "  I  used,"  said  he,  "  when  I  was 
younger,  to  stand  on  the  stairs  and  prig  things 
out  of  the  dishes  when  they  came  out  from  din- 
•  ner,  but  I'm  past  that  now.  Maria  (that's  my 
cousin)  used  to  take  the  sweet  things  and  give 
'em  to  the  governess.  Fancy !  she  used  to  put 
lumps  of  sugar  into  her  pocket  and  eat  them  in 
the  school-room !  Uncle  Hobson  don't  live  in 
such  good  society  as  uncle  ISTewcome.  You  see, 
aunt  Hobson,  she's  very  kind  you  know,  and 
all  that,  but  I  don't  think  she's  Avhat  you  call 
oomrne  ilfaut" 

"Why,  how  are  you  to  judge?"  asks  the  fa- 
ther, amused  at  the  lad's  candid  prattle,  "  and 
where  does  the  difference  lie  ?" 

"  I  can't  tell  you  what  it  is,  or  how  it  is,"  the 
boy  answered,  "  only  one  can't  help  seeing  the 
difference.  It  isn't  rank  and  that ;  only  some- 
how there  are  some  men  gentlemen  and  some 
not,  and  some  women  ladies  and  some  not. 
There's  Jones  now,  the  fifth  form  master,  every 
man  sees  he's  a  gentleman,  though  he  wears 
ever  so  old  clothes ;  and  there's  Mr.  Brown,  who 
oils  his  hair,  and  wears  rings,  and  white  chok- 
ers—  my  eyes!  such  white  chokers!  and  yet 
we  call  him  the  handsome  snob !  And  so  about 
aunt  Maria,  she's  very  handsome  and  she's  very 
finely  dressed,  only  somehow  she's  not — she's 
not  the  ticket  you  see." 

"0,  she's  not  the  ticket,"  says  the. Colonel, 
much  amused. 

"Well,  what  I  mean  is  —  but  never  mind," 
Bays  the  boy,  "I  can't  tell  you  what  I  mean. 
I  don't  like  to  make  fun  of  her  you  know,  for 
after  all,  she  is  very  kind  to  me  ;  but  aunt  Anne 
is  different,  and  it  seems  as  if  what  she  says  is 
more  natural ;  and  though  she  has  funny  ways 
of  her  own  too,  yet  somehow  she  looks  grander," 
— and  here  the  lad  laughed  again.  "  And  do 
you  know,  I  often  think  that  as  good  a  lady  as 
aunt  Anne  herself,  is  old  aunt  Iloneyman  at 
Brighton — that  is,  in  all  essentials,  you  know. 


For  she  is  not  proud,  and  she  is  not  vain,  and 
she  never  says  an  unkind  word  behind  any 
body's  back,  and  she  does  a  deal  of  kindness  to 
the  poor  without  appearing  to  crow  over  them, 
you  know  ;  and  she  is  not  a  bit  ashamed  of  let- 
ting lodgings,  or  being  poor  herself,  as  some- 
times I  think  some  of  our  family — " 

"  I  thought  we  were  going  to  speak  no  ill  of 
thera,"  says  the  Colonel,  smiling. 

"  Well  it  only  slipped  out  unawares,"  says 
Clive,  laughing;  "but  at  Newcome  when  they 
go  on  about  the  Newcomes,  and  that  great  ass, 
Barnes  Newcome,  gives  himself  his  airs,  it  makes 
me  die  of  laughing.  That  time  I  went  down 
to  Newcome,  I  went  to  see  old  aunt  Sarah,  and 
she  told  me  every  thing,  and  showed  me  the 
room  where  my  grandfather — you  know ;  and 
do  3^ou  know  I  was  a  little  hurt  at  first,  for  I 
thought  we  were  swells  till  then.  And  when 
I  came  back  to  school,  where  perhaps  I  had 
been  giving  myself  airs,  and  bragging  about 
Newcome,  why  you  know  I  thought  it  was 
right  to  tell  the  fellows," 

"  That's  a  man,"  said  the  Colonel,  with  de- 
light; though  had  he  said  'that's  a  boy,'  he 
had  spoken  more  correctly.  Indeed,  how  many 
men  do  we  know  in  the  world  without  caring 
to  know  who  their  fathers  were  ?  and  how  many 
more  who  wisely  do  not  care  to  tell  us?  "  That's 
a  man,"  cries  the  Colonel,  "  never  be  ashamed 
of  your  father,  Clive." 

"  Ashamed  of  my  father !"  says  Clive,  looking 
up  to  him,  and  walking  on  as  proud  as  a  pea- 
cock.    "  I  say,"  the  lad  resumed,  after  a  pause — 

*•'  Say  what  you  say,"  said  the  father. 

"  Is  that  all  true  what's  in  the  peerage — in 
the  baronetage,  about  uncle  Newcome  and  New- 
come  ;  about  the  N'ewcome  who  was  burned  at 
Smithfield  ;  ibout  the  one  that  was  at  the  battle 
of  Bos  worth ;  and  the  old  old  Newcome  who 
was  bar — that  is,  who  was  surgeon  to  Edward 
the  Confessor,  and  was  killed  at  Hastings?  I 
am  afraid  it  isn't;  and  yet  I  should  like  it  to 
be  true." 

"I  think  every  man  would  like  to  come  of 
an  ancient  and  honorable  race,"  said  the  Col- 
onel, in  his  honest  way.  "As  you  like  your 
father  to  be  an  honorable  man,  why  not  your 
grandfather,  and  his  ancestors  before  him  ?  But 
if  we  can't  inherit  a  good  name;  at  least  we 
can  do  our  best  to  leave  one,  ray  boy ;  and  th.at 
is  an  ambition  which,  please  God,  you  and  I 
will  both  hold  by." 

With  this  simple  talk  the  old  and  young  gen- 
tleman beguiled  their  way,  until  they  came 
into  the  Western  quarter  of  the  town,  where  the 
junior  member  of  the  firm  of  Newcome  Brothers 
had  his  house — a  handsome  and  roomy  mansion 
in  Brj'anritone  Square.  Colonel  Newcome  was 
bent  on  paying  a  visit  to  his  sister-in-law,  and 
as  he  knocked  at  the  door,  where  the  pair  were 
kept  waiting  for  some  little  time,  he  could  re- 
mark through  the  opened  windowsof  the  dining- 
room,  that  a  great  table  was  laid  and  every 
preparation  made  for  a  feast. 
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"My  brother  said  he  was  engaged  to  dinner 
to-day,"  said  the  Coh)ncl.  "  Docs  Jlrs.  New- 
come  give  parties  when  he  is  away?" 

"She  invites  all  the  company,"  answered 
Clive.  "  Jily  uncle  never  asks  any  one  without 
aunt's  leave." 

The  Colonel's  countenance  fell.  He  has  a 
great  dinner  and  does  not  ask  his  own  brother  I 
Newconic  thouglit.  Why,  if  he  had  come  to 
me  in  India  with  all  his  family,  he  might  have 
staid  for  a  year,  and  I  should  have  been  offend- 
ed if  he  had  gone  elsewhere. 

A  hot  menial,  in  a  red  waistcoat,  came  and 
opened  the  door ;  and  without  waiting  for  pre- 
paratory queries,  said,  "  Not  at  home." 

"  It's  my  father,  John,"  said  Clive ;  "  my  aunt 
will  see  Colonel  Ncwcome." 

"  Missis  not  at  home,"  said  the  man.  "  Missis 
is  gone  in  carriage — Not  at  this  door! — Take 
them  things  down  the  area  steps,  young  man!" 
bawls  out  the  domestic.  This  latter  speech 
was  addressed  to  a  pastrycook's  boy,  with  a 
large  sugar  temple  and  many  conical  papers 
containing  delicacies  for  dessert.  "Mind  the 
hice  is  here  in  time ;  or  there'll  be  a  blow  up 
with  your  governor," — and  John  struggled  back 
closing  the  door  on  the  astonished  Colonel. 

"  Upon  my  life,  they  actually  shut  the  door 
in  our  faces,"  said  the  poor  gentleman. 

"  The  man  is  very  busy,  sir.  There's  a  great 
dinner.  Fm  sure  my  aunt  would  not  refuse 
you."  Clive  interposed ;  "  She  is  very  kind.  I 
suppose  it's  different  here  to  what  it  is  in  India. 
There  are  the  children  in  the  square — those 
are  the  girls  in  blue — that's  the  French  gover- 
ness, the  one  with  the  mustaches  and  yellow 
parasol.  How  d'ye  do,  Mary?  How  d'ye  do, 
Fanny  ?     This  is  my  father — this  is  your  uncle." 

"  MesdemoiscUes !  Je  vous  defends  de  parler 
ji  qui  que  ce  soit  hors  du  Squar!"  screams  out 
the  lady  of  the  mustaches;  and  she  strode 
forward  to  call  back  her  young  charges. 

The  Colonel  addressed  her  in  very  good 
French.  "  I  hope  you  will  permit  me  to  make 
acquaintance  with  my  nieces,"  he  said,  "  and 
with  their  instructress,  of  whom  my  son  has 
given  me  such  a  favorable  account." 

"Hem!"  said  JIadomoisc]le  Ix'brun,  remem- 
bering the  last  fight  she  and  Clive  had  had  to- 
gether, and  a  portrait  of  herself  (with  enormous 
whiskers)  which  the  young  scape-grace  had 
drawn.  Monsieur  is  very  good.  But  one  can 
not  too  early  inculcate  rctcnue  and  decorum  to 
young  ladies  in  a  country  where  demoiselles 
Bcem  forever  to  forget  that  they  are  young 
ladies  of  condition.  I  am  forced  to  keep  the 
eyes  of  lynx  upon  these  young  persons,  otlier- 
wise  heaven  knows  what  would  come  to  them. 
Only  yesterday,  my  back  is  turned  for  a  mo- 
ment, I  cast  my  eyes  on  a  book,  having  but 
little  time  for  literature,  monsieur — for  litera- 
ture, which  I  adore— .-when  a  cry  makes  itself 
to  liear.  J  turn  myself,  and  what  <Jo  J  see? 
Mesdcmoiscllcs,  your  nieces,  playing  at  cri- 
qucttc  with  the  Mc'sfci(Mirs  Sniees — sons  of  Doctor 


Sraees — ^}'oung  galopins,  monsieur!"  All  this 
was  shrieked  with  immense  volubility  and  many 
actions  of  the  hand  and  parasol  across  the 
square  railings  to  the  amused  Colonel,  at  whom 
the  little  girls  peered  through  the  bars. 

"Well,  my  dears,  I  should  like  to  have  a 
game  at  cricket  with  you,  too,"  says  the  kind 
gentleman,  reacliing  them  each  a  brown  hand- 

"  You,  monsieur,  c'est  different — a  man  of 
your  age  1  Salute  monsieur  your  uncle,  mesde- 
moiselles.  You  conceive,  monsieur,  that  I  also 
must  be  cautious  when  I  speak  to  a  man  so  dis- 
tinguished in  a  public  squar."  And  she  east 
down  her  great  eyes  and  hid  those  radiant  orbs 
from  the  Colonel. 

Meanwhile,  Colonel  Newcome,  indifferent  to 
the  direction  which  Miss  Lebrun's  eyes  took, 
whether  toward  his  hat  or  his  boots,  was  sur- 
veying his  little  nieces  with  that  kind  expres- 
sion which  his  face  always  wore  when  it  was 
turned  toward  children.  "  Have  you  heard  of 
your  uncle  in  India  ?"  he  asked  them. 

"  No,"  says  Maria. 

"  Yes,"  says  Fanny.  "  You  know  Mademoi- 
selle said  (Mademoiselle  at  this  moment  was 
twittering  her  fingers,  and,  as  it  were,  kissing 
them  in  the  direction  of  a  grand  barouche  that 
was  advancing  along  the  square) — you  know 
Mademoiselle  said  that  if  we  were  mechajites  we 
should  be  sent  to  our  uncle  in  India.  I  think  I 
should  like  to  go  with  you." 

"  O  you  silly  child?"  cries  Maria. 

"Yes  I  should,  if  Clive  went  too,"  saj's  little 
Fanny. 

"  Behold  Madam,  who  arrives  from  her  prom- 
enade!" Miss  Lebrun  exclaimed;  and,  turning 
round,  Colonel  Newcome  had  the  satisfaction  of 
beholding,  for  the  first  time,  his  sister-in-law. 

A  stout  lady,  with  fair  hair  and  a  fine  bon- 
net and  pelisse  (who  knows  what  were  the  fine 
bonnets  and  pelisses  of  the  year  183-?),  was 
reclining  in  the  barouche,  the  scarlet-plush  in- 
teguments of  her  domestics  blazing  before  and 
behind  her.  A  pretty  little  foot  was  on  the 
cushion  opposite  to  her ;  feathers  waved  in  her 
bonnet;  a  book  was  in  her  lap;  an  oval  por- 
trait of  a  gentleman  reposed  on  her  voluminous 
bosom.  She  wore  another  picture  of  two  dar- 
ling heads,  with  pink  cheeks  and  golden  hair, 
on  one  of  her  wrists,  with  many  more  chains, 
bracelets,  bangles,  and  nicknacks.  A  pair  of 
dirty  gloves  marred  the  splendor  of  this  appear- 
ance ;  a  heap  of  books  from  the  library  strewad 
the  back  seat  of  the  carriage,  and  showed  that 
her  habits  were  literary.  Springing  down  from 
his  station  behind  his  mistress,  the  youth  clad 
in  the  nether  garments  of  red  sammit  discharged 
thunderclaps  on  the  door  of  Mrs.  Newcomo'a 
house,  annouiK'ing  to  the  whole  square  that  his 
mistress  had  returned  to  her  abode.     Since  the 

fort  saluted  the  governor-general  at ,  C'olo- 

nel  Newcome  had  never  heard  such  a  cannon- 
ading. 

(ylive,  witli  a  queer  tAvinkle  of  his  eyes,  ran 
toward  Ilia  aunt.     She  bent  over  the  carriage 
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languidly  toward  him.  She  liked  liira.  "What, 
you,  Cliv^e!"  she  said.  "How  came  you  away 
from  school  of  a  Thursday,  sir  ?" 

"It  is  a  holiday,"  says  he.  "My  father  is 
come ;  and  he  is  come  to  see  you." 

She  bowed  her  head  with  an  expression  of 
affable  surprise  and  majestic  satisfiiction.  "  In- 
deed, Clive!"  she  was  good  enough  to  exclaim, 
and  with  an  air  which  seemed  to  say,  "  Let  him 
come  up  and  be  presented  to  me."  The  honest 
gentleman  stepped  forward  and  took  off  his  hat 
and  bowed,  and  stood  bare-headed.  She  sur- 
veyed him  blandly;  and  Avith  infinite  grace 
put  forward  one  of  the  pudgy  little  hands  in 
one  of  the  dirty  gloves.  Can  you  fanc}^  a  two- 
penny-halfpenny baroness  of  King  Francis's 
time  patronizing  Bayard?  Can  you  imagine 
Queen  Guinever's  lady's  maid's  lady's  maid  be- 
ing affable  to  Sir  Launcelot?  I  protest  there 
is  nothing  like  the  virtue  of  English  women. 

"  You  have  only  arrived  to-day ;  and  you 
came  to  see  me?  That  w^as  very  kind.  N'est- 
ce  pas  que  c'etoit  bong  de  Mouseer  le  Collonel, 
Mademoiselle?  Madamaselle  Lebrun  le  Collo- 
nel Xewcome,  mong  frere."  (In  a  whisper,  "  My 
children's  governess  and  my  friend,  a  most  supe- 
rior woman.")  "Was  it  not  kind  of  Colonel 
Xewcome  to  come  to  see  me?  Have  you  had 
a  pleasant  voyage?  Did  you  come  by  St.  He- 
lena? O,  how  I  envy  your  seeing  the  tomb  of 
that  great  man!  Xous  parlong  de  Napolleong, 
Mademoiselle,  dong  voter  pere  a  6t6  le  General 
favvory." 

"0  Dieu!  que  n'ai-je  pu  le  voir,''  interjacu- 
lates Mademoiselle.  "  Lui  dont  parle  I'univers, 
dont  mon  pere  m'a  si  souvent  parle  ?"  but  this 
remark  passes  quite  unnoticed  by  Mademoiselle's 
friend,  who  continues —       ^ 

"  Clive,  donnez-moi  voter  bras.  These  are 
two  of  my  girls.  My  boys  are  at  school.  I 
phall  be  tfo  glad  to  introduce  them  to  their  uncle. 
Tliis  naughty  boy  might  never  have  seen  3'ou, 
but  that  we  took  him  home  to  Marblehead,  after 
the  scarlet  fever,  and  made  him  well,  didn't  we, 
Clive?  And  we  are  all  very  fond  of  him;  and 
you  must  not  be  jealous  of  his  love  for  his  aunt. 
We  feel  that  we  quite  know  3-0U  through  him, 
and  we  know  that  you  know  us;  and  we  hope 
you  will  like  us.  Do  you  think  your  [>apa  will 
like  us,  Clive?  Or  perhaps  you  will  like  Lady 
Anne  best.  Yes;  you  have  been  to  her  first, 
of  course  ?  Xot  been  ?  Oh  1  because  she  is  not 
in  town."  Leaning  fondly  on  the  arm  of  Clive, 
Mademoiselle  standing  grouped  with  the  chil- 
dren hard  by,  while  John,  with  his  hat  off,  stood 
at  the  opened  door,  Mrs.  Nowcome  slowly  ut- 
tered the  above  remarkable  remarks  to  the  Colo- 
nel, on  the  threshold  of  her  house  which  she 
never  asked  him  to  pass. 

"If  you  will  eonie  in  to  us  at  about  ten  this 
evening,"  she  then  said,  "you  will  find  some 
men,  not  undistinguished,  who  honor  me  of  an 
evening.  Perhaps  they  will  be  interesting  to 
yon.  Colonel  Xewcome.  as  you  are  newlv  arrived 
in  Europe.     Not  men  of  worldly  rank,  iieces- 


sarily,  although  some  of  them  are  among  the 
noblest  of  Europe.  But  my  maxim  is,  that 
genius  is  an  illustration,  and  merit  is  better  than 
any  pedigree.  You  have  heard  of  Pi-ofessor 
Bodgers?  Count  Poski?  Doctor  McGuffog,  who 
is  called  in  his  native  country  the  Ezekiel  of 
Clackmannan?  Mr.  Shaloo,  the  great  Irish 
patriot?  our  papers  have  told  you  of  hini. 
These  and  some  more  have  been  good  enough 
to  promise  me  a  visit  to-night.  A  stranger 
coming  to  London  could  scarcely  have  a  better 
opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  our  great  illus- 
trations of  science  and  literature.  And  you 
will  meet  our  own  family — not  Sir  Brian's,  who 
— Avho  have  other  society  and  amusements — but 
mine.  I  hope  Mr.  Ifewcome  and  m.j'self  will 
never  forget  them.  We  have  a  few  friends  at 
dinner,  and  now  I  must  go  in  and  consult  with 
Mrs.  Hubbard,  my  housekeeper.  Good-by,  for 
the  present.  Mind,  not  later  than  ten,  as  Mr. 
Xewcome  must  be  up  betimes  in  the  morning, 
and  our  parties  break  up  early.  When  Clive 
is  a  little  older,  I  dare  say  we  shall  see  him, 
too.  Good-hjV^  And  again  the  Colonel  was 
favored  with  a  shake  of  the  glove,  and  the  lady 
and  her  suite  sailed  up  the  stair,  and  passed  in 
at  the  door. 

She  had  not  the  faintest  idea  but  that  the 
hospitality  which  she  was  offering  to  her  kins- 
man was  of  the  most  cordial  and  pleasant  kind. 
She  fancied  every  thing  she  did  was  perfectly 
right  and  graceful.  She  invited  her  husband's 
clerks  to  come  through  the  rain  at  ten  o'clock 
from  Kentish  Town ;  she  asked  artists  to  bring 
their  sketch-books  from  Kensington,  or  luckless 
pianists  to  trudge  A.ith  their  mu.sic  from  Bromp- 
ton.  She  rewarded  them  with  a  smile  and  a 
cup  of  tea,  and  thought  they  were  made  happy 
by  her  condescension.  If,  after  two  or  three 
of  these  delightful  evenings,  they  ceased  to 
attend  her  receptions,  she  shook  her  little  flaxen 
head,  and  sadly  intimated  that  Mr.  A.  was  get- 
ting into  bad  courses,  or  feared  that  Mr.  B. 
found  merely  intcllcchial  parties  too  quiet  for 
him.  Else,  what  young  man  in  his  senses  could 
refuse  such  entertainment  and  instruction? 


CHAPTER  VII  r. 

MRS.   NEWCOME   AT   HOME    (A   SMALL   EARLY   PARTY). 

To  push  on  in  the  crowd,  every  male  or 
female  straggler  must  use  his  shoulders.  If  a 
better  place  than  yours  pro?eiits  itself  just  be- 
yond your  neighbor,  elbow  him  and  take  it 
Look  how  a  steadily-purposed  man  or  woman 
at  court,  at  a  ball,  or  exhibition,  wherever  there 
i.s  a  competition  and  a  squeeze,  gets  the  best 
place ;  the  nearest  the  sovereign,  if  bent  on 
ki.'*sing  the  royal  hand  ;  the  closest  to  the  grand 
stand,  if  minded  to  go  to  Ascot;  the  best  view 
and  hearing  of  the  Mow  Mr.  Thiunj)ington,  when 
all  the  town  is  rushing  to  hear  that  exciting 
divine ;  the  largest  quantity  of  ice,  champagne, 
and  Fcltz^r,  cold  prit/;,  or  other  his  or  her  favor- 
ite flesh-pot,  if  gluttonously  minded,  at  a  supper 
whence  hundreds  of  people  come  empty  away. 
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A  ■woman  of  the  world  will  marry  lier  daughter 
and  have  done  -with  her;  get  her  carriage  and 
be  at  home  and  asleep  in  bed ;  while  a  timid 
mamraa  has  still  her  girl  in  the  nursery,  or  is 
beseeching  the  servants  in  the  cloak-room  to 
look  for  her  shawls,  with  Avliieh  some  one  else 
haa  whisked  away  an  hour  ago.  "What  a  man 
has  to  do  in  society  is  to  assert  himself  Is 
there  a  good  place  at  table?  Take  it.  At  the 
Treasury  or  the  Home  Office?  Ask  for  it.  Do 
you  want  to  go  to  a  party  to  which  you  are  not 
invited?  Ask  to  be  asked.  Ask  A.,  ask  B., 
ask  Mrs.  C,  ask  every  body  you  know:  you 
will  be  thought  a  bore  ;  but  you  will  have  your 
way.  What  matters  if  you  are  considered  ob- 
trusive, provided  that  you  obtrude  ?  By  push- 
ing steadily,  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
people  in  a  thousand  will  yield  to  you.  Only 
command  persons,  and  you  may  be  pretty  sure 
that  a  good  number  will  obey.  How  well  your 
shilling  will  have  been  laid  out,  0  gentle  reader, 
who  purchase  this ;  and,  taking  the  maxim  to 
heart,  follow  it  through  life !  You  may  be  sure 
of  success.  If  3^our  neighbor's  foot  obstructs 
you,  stamp  on  it ;  and  do  you  suppose  he  won't 
take  it  away  ? 

The  proofs  of  the  correctness  of  the  above 
remarks  I  show  in  various  members  of  the  New- 
come  family.  Here  was  a  vulgar  little  woman, 
not  clever  nor  pretty,  especially;  meeting  Mr. 
Newcome  casually,  she  ordered  him  to  marry 
her,  and  he  obeyed ;  as  he  obeyed  her  in  every 
thing  else  which  she  chose  to  order  through 
life.  Meeting  Colonel  Newcome  on  the  steps 
of  her  house,  she  orders  him  to  come  to  her 
evening  party;  and  though  he  has  not  been  to 
an  evening  party  for  five-and-thirty  years — 
though  he  has  not  been  to  bed  the  night  before 
— though  he  has  no  mufti-coat  except  one  sent 
him  out  by  Messrs.  Stultz  to  India  in  the  year 
1521,  he  never  once  thinks  of  disobeying  Mrs. 
Newcome's  order,  but  is  actually  at  her  door  at 
five  minutes  past  ten,  having  arrayed  himself, 
to  the  wonderment  of  Clive,  and  left  the  boy  to 
talk  with  his  friend  and  fellow  passenger,  Mr. 
Binnie,  who  has  just  arrived  from  Portsmouth, 
who  has  dined  with  him,  and  who,  by  previous 
arrangement,  has  taken  up  his  quarters  at  the 
same  hotel. 

This  Stultz  coat,  a  blue  swallow-tail,  with 
yellow  buttons,  now  wearing  a  tinge  of  their 
native  copper,  a  very  high  velvet  collar,  on  a 
level  with  the  tips  of  the  Captain's  ears,  with 
a  high  waist,  indicated  by  two  lapelles,  and  a 
pair  of  buttons  high  up  in  the  wearer's  back,  a 
white  waistcoat  and  scarlet  under- waist  coat, 
and  a  pair  of  the  never-failing  duck  trowsers, 
complete  Thomas  Newcome's  costume,  along 
with  the  white  hat  in  which  we  have  seen  him 
in  the  morning,  and  which  was  one  of  two 
dozen  piu'chased  by  him  some  years  since  at 
public  outcry,  Burrumtollah.  Wo  have  called 
him  Captain  purpo-^oly,  while  speaking  of  his 
coat,  for  ho  IwM  iliat  rank  when  the  garment 
came  out  to  liiiii ;  uud  having  been  in  the  habit 


of  considering  it  a  splendid  coat  for  twelve 
years  past,  he  has  not  the  least  idea  of  changing 
his  opinion. 

Doctor  McGuffog,  Professor  Bodger,  Count 
Poski,  and  all  the  lions  present  at  Mrs.  New- 
come's  reunion  that  evening,  were  completely 
eclipsed  by  Colonel  Newcome.  The  worthy 
soul,  who  cared  not  the  least  about  adorning 
himself,  had  a  handsome  diamond  brooch  of 
the  year  1801,  given  him  by  poor  Jack  Cutler, 
who  was  knocked  over  by  his  side  at  Argaura, 
and  wore  this  ornament  in  his  desk  for  a 
thousand  days  and  nights  at  a  time;  in  his 
shirt-frill,  on  such  parade-evenings,  as  he  con- 
sidered Mrs.  Newcome's  to  be.  The  splendor 
of  this  jewel,  and  of  his  flashing  buttons,  caused 
all  eyes  to  turn  to  him.  There  were  many 
pairs  of  mustaches  present ;  those  of  Pro- 
fessor Schnurr,  a  very  corpulent  martyr,  just 
escaped  from  Spandau,  and  of  Maximilien  Tran- 
chard,  French  exile  and  apostle  of  liberty, 
were  the  only  whiskers  in  the  room  capable 
of  vying  in  interest  with  Colonel  Newcome's. 
Polish  chieftains  were  at  this  time  so  common 
in  London,  that  nobody  (except  one  noble 
member  for  Marylebone,  and,  once  a  year,  the 
Lord  Mayor)  took  any  interest  in  them.  The 
general  opinion  was,  that  the  stranger  was  the 
Wallachian  Bo^-ar,  whose  arrival  at  Mivart's, 
the  "  Morning  Post"  had  just  announced.  Mrs. 
Miles,  whose  delicious  every  other  Wednesdays 
in  Montague  Square,  are  supposed  by  some  to 
be  rival  entertainments  to  Mrs.  Newcome's 
alternate  Thursdays  in  Bryanstone  Square, 
pinched  her  daughter  Mira,  engaged  in  a  poly- 
glot conversation  with  Herr  Schnurr,  Signor 
Carabossi,  the  guitarist,  and  Monsieur  Pivier, 
the  celebrated  French  chess-player,  to  point 
out  the  Boyar.  Mira  Miles  wished  she  knew  a 
little  Moldavian,  not  so  much  that  she  might 
speak  it,  but  that  she  might  be  heard  to  speak 
it.  Mrs.  Miles,  who  had  not  had  the  educa- 
tional advantages  of  her  daughter,  simpered 
up  with  "Madame  Newcome  pas  ici — votre 
excellence  nouvellement  arriv6 — avez  vous  fait 
ung  bong  voyage?  Je  refois  chez  moi  Mer- 
credi  prochaing;  lonnure  de  vous  voir — Mada- 
masel  Miles  ma  fille ;"  and  Mira,  now  re-en- 
forcing her  mamma,  poured  in  a  glib  little 
oration  in  French,  somewhat  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  Colonel,  who  began  to  think  how- 
ever, that  perhaps  French  was  the  language 
of  the  polite  world,  into  which  he  was  now 
making  his  very  first  entree. 

Mrs.  Newcome  had  left  her  place  at  the  door 
of  her  draAving-room,  to  walk  through  her 
rooms  with  Rummun  Loll,  the  celebrated  In- 
dian merchant,  otherwise  His  Excellency  Rum- 
mun Loll,  otherwise  His  Highness  Rummun 
Loll,  the  chief  proprietor  of  the  diamond  mines 
in  Golconda,  with  a  claim  of  three  millions  and 
a  half  upon  the  East  India  Company;  who 
smoked  his  hookah  after  dinner  when  the 
ladies  were  gone,  and  in  whose  honoj*  (for  his 
servants  always  brought  a  couple  or  more  of 
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hookahs  with  them)  many  English  gentlemen 
made  themselves  sick,  while  trying  to  emulate 
the  same  practice.  Mr.  Newcome  had  been 
obliged  to  go  to  bed  himself  in  consequence  of 
the  uncontrollable  nausea  produced  by  the 
chillum;  and  Doctor  McGuffog,  in  hopes  of 
converting  his  Highness,  had  puffed  his  till  he 
was  as  black  in  the  face  as  the  interesting  In- 
dian— and  now,  having  hung  on  his  arm — al- 
ways in  the  dirty  gloves,  flirting  a  fan  while 
his  Excellency  consumed  betel  out  of  a  silver 
box:  and  having  promenaded  him  and  his 
turban,  and  his  sliawls,  and  his  kincab  pelisse, 
and  his  lacquered  mustache,  and  keen  brown 
face,  and  opal  eyeballs  through  her  rooms,  the 
hostess  came  back  to  her  station  at  the  draw- 
ing-room door. 

As  soon  as  his  Excellency  saw  the  Colonel, 
whom  he  perfectly  well  knew,  his  Highness's 
princely  air  was  exchanged  for  one  of  the  deep- 
est humility.  He  bowed  his  head  and  put  his 
two  hands  before  his  eyes,  and  came  creeping 
toward  him  submissively,  to  the  w^onderment 
of  Mrs.  Miles;  who  was  yet  more  astonished 
when  the  Moldavian  magnate  exclaimed  in  per- 
fectly good  English,  "What  Elimmun,  you 
here  ?" 

The  Rummun,  still  bending  and  holding  his 
hands  before  him,  uttered  a  number  of  rapid 
sentences  in  the  Hindustani  language,  which 
Colonel  Kewcome  received  twirling  his  mus- 
taches with  miich  hauteur.  He  turned  on  his 
heel  rather  abruptly  and  began  to  speak  to 
Mrs.  Xewcome,  who  smiled  and  thanked  him 
for  coming — on  his  first  night  after  his  return. 

The  Colonel  said,  "to  whose  house  should 
he  first  come  but  to  his  brother's  ?"  How  Mrs. 
Newcome  wished  she  could  have  had  room  for 
him  at  dinner !  And  there  was  room  after  all, 
for  Mr.  Shaloony  w^as  detained  at  the  House. 
The  most  interesting  conversation.  The  Indian 
Prince  was  so  intelligent! 

"The  Indian  what?"  asks  Colonel  Xewcomc. 
The  heathen  gentleman  had  gone  off,  and  was 
seated  by  one  of  the  handsomest  young  women 
in  the  room,  whose  fair  face  was  turned  to- 
ward him,  whose  blond  ringlets  touched  his 
shoulder,  and  who  was  listening  to  him  as 
eagerly  as  Desdemonda  listened  to  Othello. 

Tlie  Colonel's  rage  was  excited  as  he  saw  the 
Indian's  behavior.  He  curled  his  mustaches 
up  to  his  eyes  in  his  wrath.  "  You  don't  mean 
that  that  man  calls  himself  a  Prince?  That  a 
fellow  who  wouldn't  sit  down  in  an  officer's 
presence  is — " 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Honeyman  ?  Eh,  bong 
soir,  Monsieur — You  are  very  late,  Mr.  I'ressly. 
What,  Barnes!  is  it  possible  that  you  do  me 
the  honor  to  come  all  the  way  from  May  Fair 
to  Marylebone.  I  thought  you  young  men  of 
fashion  never  crossed  Oxford  f^treet.  Colonel 
Ji'ewcome,  this  is  your  nephew." 

"  How  do  you  do,  sir,"  says  Barnes,  survey- 
ing the  Colonel's  costume  with  inward  wonder, 
but  without  the  least  outward  manifestation  of 


surprise.  "  I  suppose  you  dined  here  to  meet 
the  black  Prince.  I  came  to  ask  him  and  my 
uncle  to  meet  you  at  dinner  on  Wednesday. 
Where's  my  uncle,  ma'am?" 

"  Your  uncle  is  gone  to  bed  ill.  He  smoked 
one  of  those  hookahs  which  the  Prince  brings, 
and  it  has  made  him  very  unwell  indeed,  Barnes. 
How  is  Lady  Anne?  Is  Lord  Kew  in  London? 
Is  your  sister  better  for  Brighton  air?  I  see 
your  cousin  is  appointed  Secretary  of  Legation. 
Have  you  good  accounts  of  your  aunt  Lady 
Fanny  ?" 

"  Lady  Fanny  is  as  well  as  can  be  expected, 
and  the  baby  is  going  on  perfectly  well,  thank 
you,"  Barnes  said  drily;  and  his  aunt,  obsti- 
nately gracious  with  him,  turned  away  to  some 
other  new  comet. 

"It's  interesting,  isn't  it,  sir,"  says  Barnes, 
turning  to  the  Colonel,  "  to  see  such  imion  in 
families?  Whenever  I  come  here,  my  aunt 
trots  out  all  my  relations;  and  I  send  a  man 
round  in  the  mornin  to  ask  how  they  all  are. 
So  Uncle  Hobson  is  gone  to  bed  sick  with  a 
hookah.  I  know  there  was  a  deuce  of  a  row 
made  when  I  smoked  at  Marblehead.  You  arc 
promised  to  us  for  Wednesday,  please.  Is  there 
anybody  you  would  like  to  meet?  ISTot  our 
friend  the  Pummun.  How  the  girls  crowd 
round  him !  By  Gad,  a  fellow  who's  rich  in  Lon- 
don may  have  the  pick  of  any  gal — not  here — 
not  in  this  sort  of  thing ;  I  mean  in  society,  yon 
know,"  says  Barnes  confidentially.  "I've  seen 
the  old  dowagers  crowdin  round  that  fellow, 
and  the  girls  snugglin  up  to  his  India-rubber 
face.  He's  known  to  have  two  wives  already 
in  India;  but,  by  Gad,  for  a  settlement,  I  be- 
lieve some  of  'em  here  would  marry — I  mean 
of  the  girls  in  society." 

"But  isn't  this  society?"  asked  the  Colonel. 

"  Oh,  of  course.  It's  very  good  society  and 
that  sort  of  thing — but  it's  not,  you  know — you 
understand.  I  give  you  my  honor  there  are 
not  three  people  in  the  room  one  meets  any 
where,  except  the  Rummun.  What  is  he  at 
home,  sir  ?  I  know  he  ain't  a  Prince,  you  know, 
any  more  than  I  am." 

"I  believe  he  is  a  rich  man  now,"  said  the 
Colonel.  "  He  began  from  very  low  beginnings, 
and  odd  stories  are  told  about  the  origin  of  his 
fortune," 

"That  niay  be,"  says  the  young  man;  "of 
course,  as  business  men,  that's  not  our  afFais. 
But  has  he  got  the  fortune?  He  keeps  a  large 
account  with  us;  and,  I  tliink,  wants  I'-  havo 
larger  dealings  with  us  still.  As  one  of  the 
family  we  may  ask  you  to  stand  by  us,  and  tell 
us  any  thing  you  know.  My  father  has  asked 
him  down  to  Newcome,  and  we've  taken  liim  up; 
wisely  or  not  I  can't  say.  I  think  otherwise ; 
but  I'm  quite  young  in  tlie  house,  and  of  course 
the  cMcTs  have  tlie  chief  superintendence."  The 
young  man  of  business  had  dropped  his  drawl 
or  his  languor,  and  was  speaking  quite  unaf- 
fectedly, good-naturedly,  and  selfishly.  Had 
you  talked  to  him  for  a  week,  you  could  not 
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not  have  made  liim  understand  the  scorn  and 
loathing  -with  wliich  the  Colonel  regarded  him. 
Here  was  a  young  fellow  as  keen  as  the  oldest 
etirmudgeon ;  a  lad  witli  scarce  a  beard  to  his 
chin,  that  would  pursue  his  bond  as  rigidly  as 
Shylock.  "If  he  is  like  this  at  twent}^  what 
will  he  be  at  fifty  ?"  groaned  the  Colonel.  "  I'd 
rather  Clivc  wore  dead  than  have  him  such  a 
heartless  worldling  as  this."  And  yet  the  young 
man  was  not  ill-natured,  not  untruth-telling,  not 
■unserviceable.  He  thought  his  life  was  good 
enough.  It  was  as  good  as  that  of  other  folks 
he  lived  Avith.  You  don't  suppose  he  had  any 
misgivings,  provided  he  was  in  the  city  early 
onough  in  the  morning;  or  slept  badly,  unless 
he  indulged  too  freely  over  night;  or  twinges 
of  conscience  that  his  life  was  misspent  ?  lie 
thought  his  life  a  most  lucky  and  reputable  one. 
He  had  a  share  in  a  good  business,  and  felt  that 
he  could  increase  it.  Some  day  he  would  mar- 
ry a  good  match,  with  a  good  fortune ;  mean- 
while he  could  take  his  pleasure  decorously,  and 
sow  his  wild  oats  as  some  of  the  young  London- 
ers sow  them,  not  broadcast  after  the  fashion  of 
careless  scatter-brained  youth,  but  trimly  and 
neatly,  in  quiet  places,  where  the  crop  can  come 
up  unobserved,  and  be  taken  in  without  bustle 
or  scandal.  Barnes  Newcome  never  missed  go- 
ing to  church  or  dressing  for  dinner.  He  never 
kept  a  tradesman  waiting  for  his  money.  He 
never  drank  too  much,  except  when  other  fel- 
lows did,  and  in  good  company.  He  never  was 
late  for  business,  or  huddled  over  his  toilet,  how- 
ever brief  had  been  his  sleep  or  severe  his  head- 
ache. In  a  word,  he  was  as  scrupulously  whitcd 
as  any  sepulchre  in  the  whole  bills  of  mortality. 

While  young  Barnes  and  his  uncle  were  thus 
holding  parley,  a  slim  gentleman  of  blind  aspect, 
with  a  roomy  forehead,  or  what  his  female  ad- 
mirers called  a  "noble  brow,"  and  a  neat  white 
neckcloth  tied  with  clerical  skill,  was  survey- 
ing Colonel  Newcome  through  his  shining  spec- 
tacles, and  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress him.  The  Colonel  remarked  the  eager- 
ness with  which  the  gentleman  in  black  re- 
garded him,  and  asked  Mr.  Barnes  who  was  the 
padre?  Mr.  Barnes  turned  his  eyeglass  toward 
the  spectacles,  and  said  "he  didn't  know  any 
more  than  the  dead;  he  didn't  know  two  people 
in  the  room."  The  spectacles  nevertheless 
made  the  eyeglass  a  bow,  of  which  the  latter 
took  no  sort  of  cognizance.  The  spectacles  ad- 
vanced; Mr.  Newcome  fell  back  with  a  peevish 
exclamation  of  "Confound  the  fellow,  what  is 
he  coming  to  speak  to  mc  for?"  He  did  not 
choose  to  be  addressed  by  all  sorts  of  persons 
in  all  houses. 

But  he  of  the  spectacles,  with  an  expression 
of  doliglit  in  his  pale  blue  eyes,  and  smiles 
dimpling  his  countenance,  pressed  onward  with 
ootstretcliod  hands,  and  it  was  toward  the  Colo- 
nel he  turned  these  smiles  and  friendly  saluta- 
tions. "Did  I  hoar  aright,  sir,  from  Mrs.  Miles," 
ho  said,  "and  liavo  I  the  honor  of  speaking  to 
Colonel  Newcome?" 


"The  same,  sir,"  says  the  Colonel;  at  which 
the  other,  tearing  off  a  glove  of  lavender-colored 
kid,  uttered  the  words  "  Charles  Honeyman," 
and  seized  the  hand  of  his  brother-in-law.  "My 
poor  sister's  husband,"  he  continued ;  "  my  own 
benefactor;  Clive's  father.  How  strange  are 
these  meetings  in  the  mighty  world!  How  I 
rejoice  to  see  you,  and  know  you !" 

"You  are  Cbarles,  are  3'ou?"  cries  the  other. 
"  I  am  very  glad,  indeed,  to  shake  you  by  the 
hand,  Honeyman.  Clive  and  I  should  have  beat 
up  your  quarters  to-day,  but  we  were  busy  un- 
til dinner-time.  You  put  me  in  mind  of  poor 
Fanny,  Charles,"  he  added,  sadly.  Fanny  had 
not  been  a  good  wife  to  him;  a  flighty,  silly 
little  woman,  who  had  caused  him  wdien  alivo 
many  a  night  of  pain  and  day  of  anxiety. 

"  Poor,  poor  Fanny  !^  exclaimed  the  ecclesi- 
astic, casting  his  eyes  toward  the  chandelier, 
and  passing  a  v/liite  cambric  pocket-handker- 
chief gracefully  before  them.  No  man  in  Lon- 
don understood  the  ring  business  or  the  pocket- 
handkerchief  business  better,  or  smothered  his 
emotion  more  beautifully.  "  In  the  gayest  mo- 
ments, in  the  giddiest  throng  of  fashion,  the 
thoughts  of  the  past  will  rise;  the  departed 
will  be  among  us  still.  But  this  is  not  the 
strain  wherewith  to  greet  the  friend  newly  ar- 
rived on  our  shores.  How  it  rejoices  me  to 
behold  you  in  Old  England!  How  you  must 
have  joyed  to  see  Clive!" 

"  D the  humbug,"  muttered  Barnes,  who 

knew  him  perfectly  well.     "The  fellow  is  al- 
ways in  the  pulpit." 

The  incumbent  of  Lady  Hickathrift's  chapel 
smiled  and  bowed  to  him.  "  You  do  not  recog- 
nize me,  sir;  I  have  had  the  honor  of  seeing 
you  in  your  public  capacity  in  the  city,  when 
I  have  called  at  the  bank,  the  bearer  of  my 
brother-in-law's  generous — " 

"Never  mind  that,  Honeyman!"  cried  the 
Colonel. 

"  But  I  do  mind,  my  dear  Colonel,"  answers 
Mr.  Honeyman.  "  I  should  be  a  very  bad  man, 
and  a  very  ungrateful  brother  if  I  ever  forgot 
your  kindness." 

"For  God's  sake  leave  my  kindness  alone." 

"He'll  never  leave  it  alone  as  long  as  he  can 
use  it,"  muttered  Mr.  Barnes  in  his  teeth,  and 
turning  to  his  uncle.  "  May  I  take  you  home, 
sir?  my  cab  is  at  the  door;  and  I  shall  be  glad 
to  drive  you."  But  the  Colonel  said  he  must 
talk  to  his  brother-in-law  for  a  while,  and,  Mr. 
Barnes  bowing  very  respectfully  to  him,  slipped 
under  a  dowager's  arm  in  the  doorway,  and 
retreated  silently  down  stairs. 

Newcome  was  now  thrown  entirely  upon  the 
clergyman,  and  the  latter  described  the  person- 
ages present  to  the  stranger  who  was  curious 
to  know  how  the  party  was  composed.  Mrs. 
Newcome  herself  would  have  been  pleased  had 
she  hoard  Honey  man's  discourse  regarding  her 
guests  and  herself  Charles  Honeyman  so 
spoke  of  most  persons  that  you  might  fancy 
they  were  listening  over  his  shoulder.      Such 
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an  assemblage  of  learning,  genius,  and  virtue, 
might  well  delight  and  astonish  a  stranger. 
"  That  lady  in  the  red  turban,  with  the  hand- 
Bome  daughters,  is  Lady  Budge,  wife  of  the 
eminent  judge  of  that  name — every  body  was 
astonished  that  he  was  not  made  Chief  Just- 
ice, and  elevated  to  the  Peerage — the  only 
objection  (as  I  have  heard  confidentially)  was 
on  the  part  of  a  late  sovereign,  who  said  he 
never  could  consent  to  have  a  peer  of  the  name 
of  Budge.  Her  ladyship,  was  of  humble,  I  have 
heard  even  menial  station  originall}',  but  be- 
comes her  present  rank,  dispenses  the  most  ele- 
gant hospitality  at  her  mansion  in  Connaught 
Terrace,  and  is  a  pattern  as  a  wife  and  a  mother. 
The  young  man  talking  to  her  daughter  is  a 
young  barrister,  already  becoming  celebrated 
as  a  contributor  to  some  of  our  principal  re- 
views." 

"  "Who  is  that  cavalry  officer  in  a  white  waist- 
coat talking  to  the  Jew  with  the  beard?"  asks 
the  Colonel. 

"  He — he  !  That  cavalry  officer  is  another 
literary  man  of  celebrity,  and  by  profession  an 
attorney.  But  he  has  quitted  the  law  for  the 
Muses,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  Nine  are 
never  wooed  except  by  gentlemen  with  mus- 
taches." 

/'  ISTever  wrote  a  verse  in  my  life,"  said  the 
Colonel  laughing,  and  stroking  his  own. 

"For  I  remark  so  many  literary  gentlemen 
with  that  decoration.  The  Jew  with  the  beard, 
as  3'ou  call  him,  is  Herr  von  Lungeu,  the  emi- 
nent hautboy-player.  The  three  next  gentle- 
men are  Mr.  Smee,  of  the  Royal  Academy  (who 
is  shaved,  as  you  perceive),  and  Mr.  Moyes,  and 
Mr.  Cropper,  who  are  both  very  hairy  about  the 
chin.  At  the  piano,  singing,  accompanied  by 
Mademoiselle  Lebrun,  is  Signor  Mezzocaldo,  the 
great  barytone  from  Rome.  Professor  Quartz 
and  Baron  Hammerstein,  celebrated  geologists 
from  Germany,  are  talking  with  their  illustrious 
confrere,  Sir  Robert  Craxton,  in  the  door.  Do 
you  see  yonder  that  stout  gentleman  with  snuff 
on  his  shirt?  the  eloquent  Dr.  McGuftbg,  of 
Edinburgh,  talking  to  Dr.  Ettore,  who  lately 
escaped  from  the  Inquisition  at  Rome  in  the 
disguise  of  a  washerwoman,  after  undergoing 
the  question  several  times,  the  rack  and  the 
thumbscrew.  They  say  that  he  was  to  have 
been  burned  in  the  Grand  Square  the  next 
morning ;  but  between  ourselves,  my  dear  Colo- 
nel, I  mistrust  these  stories  of  converts  and  mar- 
tyrs. Did  you  ever  see  a  more  jolly-looking 
man  than  Professor  Schnurr,  who  was  locked 
up  in  Spiolborg,  and  got  out  up  a  chimney,  and 
through  a  window.  Had  he  waited  a  few 
months  there  are  very  few  windows  he  could 
have  passed  through.  That  splendid  man  in 
the  red  fez  is  Kurbash  Pasha — another  rene- 
gade, I  deeply  lament  to  say — a  hairdresser  from 
Marseilles,  by  name  Monsieur  Ferchaud,  who 
passed  into  Egypt,  and  laid  aside  tlic  toyifja  for 
the  turban.  He  is  talking  with  Mr.  Palmer, 
one  of  our  most  delightful  young  poets,  and 


with  Desmond  O'Tara,  son  of  the  late  revered 
Bishop  of  Ballinafad,  who  has  lately  quitted 
ours  for  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Let 
me  whisper  to  you  that  your  kinswoman  is  rath- 
er a  searcher  after  what  we  call  here  notabilities. 
I  heard  talk  of  one  I  knew  in  better  days — of 
one  who  was  the  comrade  of  my  youth,  and  the 
delight  of  Oxford — poor  Pidge  of  Brazen  Nose, 
who  got  the  Newdegate  in  my  third  year,  and 
who,  under  his  present  name  of  Father  Bartolo, 
was  to  have  been  here  in  his  Capuchin  dress 
with  a  beard  and  bare  feet ;  but  I  presume  he 
could  not  get  permission  from  his  Superior. 
That  is  Mr.  Huff,  the  political  economist,  talk- 
ing with  Mr.  Macduff,  the  member  for  Glenlivat. 
That  is  the  Coroner  for  Middlesex  conversing 
with  the  great  surgeon  Sir  Cutler  Sharp,  and 
that  pretty  little  laughing  girl  talking  with 
them  is  no  other  than  the  celebrated  Miss  Pen- 
nifer,  whose  novel  of  Ralph  the  Resurrectionist 
created  such  a  sensation  after  it  was  abused  in 
the  Trimestrial  Review.  It  was  a  little  bold, 
certainly — I  just  looked  at  it  at  my  club ;  after 
hours  devoted  to  parish  duty  a  clergyman  is 
sometimes  allowed,  you  know,  desipere  in  loco 
— there  are  descriptions  in  it  certainly  startling 
— ideas  about  marriage  not  exactly  orthodox — 
but  the  poor  child  wrote  the  book  actually  in 
the  nursery,  and  all  England  was  ringing  with 
it  before  Dr.  Pennifer,  her  father,  knew  who 
was  the  author.  That  is  the  Doctor  asleep  in 
the  corner  by  Miss  Rudge,  the  American  author- 
ess, who,  I  dare  sa}',  is  explaining  to  him  the 
difference  between  the  two  Governments.  My 
dear  Mrs.  Newcome,  I  am  giving  my  brother-in- 
law  a  little  sketch  of  some  of  the  celebrities  who 
are  crowding  your  salon  to-night.  What  a  de- 
lightful evening  you  have  given  us !" 

"  I  try  to  do  my  best,  Colonel  Newcome,"  said 
the  lady  of  the  house.  "  I  hope  many  a  night 
we  may  see  you  here ;  and,  as  I  said  this  morn- 
ing, Clive,  when  he  is  of  an  age  to  appreciate 
this  kind  of  entertainment.  Fashion  I  do  not 
worship.  You  may  meet  that  among  other 
branches  of  our  famil}^;  but  genius  and  talent  I 
do  reverence.  And  if  I  can  be  the  means — the 
humble  means — to  bring  men  of  genius  together 
— mind  to  associate  with  mind — men  of  all  na- 
tions to  mingle  in  friendly  unison — I  shall  not 
have  lived  altogether  in  vain.  They  call  us 
women  of  the  world  frivolous,  Colonel  New- 
come.  So  some  may  be  ;  I  do  not  say  there  are 
not  in  our  own  family  persons  who  worship 
mere  worldly  rank,  and  think  but  of  fashion 
and  gayety ;  but  such,  I  trust,  will  never  be  the 
objects  in  life  of  me  and  my  children.  AVo  are 
but  merchants ;  we  seek  to  be  no  more.  If  I 
can  look  around  me  and  see  as  I  do"  (she  waves 
her  fan  rounfl,  and  points  to  the  illustrations 
scintillating  round  the  room),  "and  sec  as  I  do 
now — a  Poski,  whose  name  is  ever  connected 
with  Polish  history — an  Ettore,  who  has  ex- 
changed a  tonsure  and  a  rack  for  our  own  free 
country — a  Ifammerstoin,  and  a  Quartz,  a  Miss 
Rudge,  our  Transatlantic  sister  (who  I  trust  wiU 
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not  mention  iJtis  modest  salon  in  her  forthcom- 
ing work  on  Europe),  and  Miss  Tennifer,  whose 
genius  I  acknowledge,  though  I  deplore  her 
opinions ;  if  I  can  gather  together  travelers, 
poets  and  painters,  princes  and  distinguished 
soldiers  from  the  East,  and  clergymen,  remark- 
able for  their  eloquence,  my  humble  aim  is  at- 
tained, and  ]\Iaria  Newcome  is  not  altogether 
useless  in  her  generation.  AVill  you  take  a  lit- 
tle refreshment  ?  Allow  your  sister  to  go  down 
to  the  dining-room  supported  by  3^our  gallatit 
arm."  She  looked  round  to  the  admiring  con- 
gregation, whereof  Honeyman,  as  it  were,  acted 
as  clerk,  and  flirting  her  fan,  and  flinging  up  her 
little  head,  Consummate  Virtue  walked  down 
on  the  arm  of  the  Colonel. 

The  refreshment  was  rather  meagre.  The 
foreign  artists  generally  dashed  down  stairs, 
and  absorbed  all  the  ices,  creams,  &c.  To  those 
coming  late,  there  were  chicken  bones,  table- 
cloths puddled  with  melted  ice,  glasses  hazy 
with  sherry,  and  broken  bits  of  bread.  The 
Colonel  said  he  never  supped  ;  and  he  and  Hon- 
eyman walked  away  together,  the  former  to 
bed,  the  latter,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  to  his  club : 
for  he  was  a  dainty  feeder,  and  loved  lobster, 
and  talk  late  at  night,  and  a  comfortable  little 
glass  of  something  wherewith  to  conclude  the 
day. 

He  agreed  to  come  to  breakfast  with  the  Colo- 
nel, who  named  eight  or  nine  for  the  meal. 
Nine  Mr.  Honeyman  agreed  to  with  a  sigh.  The 
incumbent  of  Lady  Hickathrift's  chapel  seldom 
rose  before  eleven;  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  no 
French  abbe  of  Louis  XV.  was  more  lazy,  and 
luxurious,  and  eff"eminate,  than  our  polite  bach- 
elor preacher. 

One  of  Colonel  Neweome's  fellow-passengers 
from  India  was  Mr.  James  Biunie  of  the  civil 
service,  a  jolly  young  bachelor  of  two  or  three 
and  forty,  who,  having  spent  half  of  his  past 
life  in  Bengal,  was  bent  upon  enjoying  the  re- 
mainder in  Britain  or  in  Europe,  if  a  residence 
at  home  should  prove  agreeable  to  him.  The 
nabob  of  books  and  tradition  is  a  personage  no 
longer  to  be  found  among  us.  He  is  neither  as 
wealthy  nor  as  wicked  as  the  jaundiced  monster 
of  romances  and  comedies,  who  purchases  the 
estates  of  broken-down  English  gentlemen,  with 
rupees  tortured  out  of  bleeding  rajahs,  who 
smokes  a  hookah  in  public,  and  in  private  car- 
ries about  a  guilty  conscience,  diamonds  of  un- 
told value,  and  a  diseased  liver ;  who  has  a  vul- 
gar wife,  with  a  retinue  of  black  servants  whom 
6he  maltreats,  and  a  gentle  son  and  daughter 
with  good  impulses  and  an  imperfect  education, 
desirous  to  amend  their  own  and  their  parents' 
lives,  and  thoroughly  ashamed  of  the  follies  of 
the  old  people.  If  you  go  to  the  house  of  an 
Indian  gentleman  now,  he  does  not  say,  "  Bring 
more  curricles,"  like  the  famous  Nabob  of  Stan- 
stead  I'iirk.  He  goes  to  Leadenhall  Street  in  an 
omnibus,  and  walks  back  from  the  city  for  ex- 
ercise. I  have  known  soiiie  who  have  had 
maid-servants  to  AViiit  on  them  at  dinner.     I 


have  met  scores  who  look  as  florid  and  rosy  as 
any  British  squire  who  has  never  left  his  pater- 
nal beef  and  acres.  They  do  not  wear  nankeen 
jackets  in  summer.  Their  livers  are  not  out  of 
order  any  more ;  and  as  for  hookahs,  I  dare 
swear  there  are  not  two  now  kept  alive  within 
the  bills  of  mortality  ;  and  that  retired  Indians 
would  as  soon  think  of  smoking  them,  as  their 
wives  would  of  burning  themselves  on  their  hus- 
band's bodies  at  the  cemetery,  Kensal  Green, 
near  to  theTyburnian  quarter  of  the  city  which 
the  Indian  world  at  present  inhabits.  It  used 
to  be  Baker  Street  and  Harley  Street ;  it  used 
to  be  Portland  Place,  and  in  more  early  days 
Bedford  Square,  where  the  Indian  magnates 
flourished ;  districts  which  have  fallen  from 
their  pristine  state  of  splendor  now,  even  as 
Agra,  and  Benares,  and  Lucknow,  and  Tippoo 
Sultan's  city  are  fallen. 

After  two-and-twenty  years'  absence  from 
London,  Mr.  Binnie  returned  to  it  on  the  top  of 
the  Gosport  coach  with  a  hat-box  and  a  little 
portmanteau,  a  pink  fresh-shaven  face,  a  perfect 
appetite,  a  suit  of  clothes  like  every  body  else's, 
and  not  the  shadow  of  a  black  servant.  He 
called  a  cab  at  the  "White  Horse  Cellar,  and 
drovQ  to  Nerot's  Hotel,  Clifford  Street;  and  he 
gave  the  cabman  eightpence,  making  the  fellow, 
who  grumbled,  understand  that  Cliftbrd  Street 
was  not  two  hundred  yards  from  Bond  Street, 
and  that  he  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  five  shillings 
and  fourpence  per  mile — calculating  the  mile  ai 
only  sixteen  hundred  yards.  He  asked  the  wait- 
er at  what  time  Colonel  Newcome  had  ordered 
dinner,  and  finding  there  was  an  hour  on  his 
hands  before  the  meal,  walked  out  to  examine 
the  neighborhood,  for  a  lodging  where  he  could 
live  more  quietly  than  in  a  hotel.  He  called  it 
a  hotal.  Mr.  Binnie  was  a  North  Briton,  his 
father  having  been  a  Writer  to  the  Signet,  in 
Edinburgh,  who  had  procured  his  son  a  writer- 
ship  in  return  for  electioneering  services  done 
to  an  East  Indian  Director.  Binnie  had  his  re- 
tiring pension,  and,  besides,  had  saved  half  his 
allowances  ever  since  he  had  been  in  India.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  reading,  no  small  ability, 
considerable  accomplishment,  excellent  good 
sense,  and  good  humor.  The  ostentatious  said 
he  was  a  screw ;  but  he  gave  aSvay  more  monej 
than  far  more  extravagant  people :  he  was  a 
disciple  of  David  Hume  (whom  ho  admired  more 
than  any  other  mortal),  and  the  serious  do- 
nounced  him  as  a  man  of  dangerous  principles, 
though  there  were  among  the  serious  men  much 
more  dangerous  than  James  Binnie. 

On  returning  to  his  hotel.  Colonel  Newcome 
found  this  worthy  gentleman  installed  in  his 
room  in  the  best  arm-chair,  sleeping  cosily ;  the 
evening  paper  laid  decently  over  his  plump 
waistcoat,  and  his  little  legs  placed  on  an  oppo- 
site chair.  Mr.  Binnie  woke  up  briskly  when 
the  Colonel  entered.  "  It  is  you,  you  gad-about, 
is  it?"  cried  the  civilian,  "How  has  tlic  beau 
monde  of  London  treated  the  Indian  Adonis? 
Have  you  made  a  sensation,  Newcome?     Gad, 
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Tom,  I  remember  you  a  buck  of  bucks  when  that 
coat  first  came  out  to  Calcutta — ^just  a  Barrack- 
pore  Brummel — in  Lord  Minto's  reign  was  it,  or 
when  Lord  Hastings  was  Satrap  over  us?'' 

"  A  man  must  have  one  good  coat,"  says  the 
Colonel ;  "  I  don't  profess  to  be  a  dandy ;  but  get 
a  coat  from  a  good  tailor,  and  then  have  done 
with  it."  He  still  thought  his  garment  was  as 
handsome  as  need  be. 

"  Done  with  it — ye're  never  done  with  it !" 
cries  the  civilian. 

"  An  old  coat  is  an  old  friend,  old  Binnie.  I 
don't  want  to  be  rid  of  one  or  the  other.  How 
long  did  you  and  my  boy  sit  up  together — isn't 
he  a  fine  lad,  Binnie  ?  I  expect  you  are  going 
to  put  him  down  for  something  handsome  in 
your  win." 

"See  what  it  is  to  have  a  real  friend  now. 
Colonel !  I  sate  up  for  ye,  or  let  us  say  more 
correctly,  I  waited  for  you — because  I  knew  you 
'would  want  to  talk  about  that  scapegrace  of 
yours.  And  if  I  had  gone  to  bed,  I  should  have 
had  you  walking  up  to  jSTo.  26,  and  waking  me 
out  of  my  first  rosy  slumber.  "Well,  now  con- 
fess ;  avoid  not.  Haven't  ye  fallen  in  love  with 
some  young  beauty  on  the  very  first  night  of 
your  arrival  in  your  sisters  salong,  and  select- 
ed a  mother-in-law  I'or  young  Scapegrace  ?" 

"  Isn't  he  a  fine  fellow,  James  ?"  says  the  Col- 
onel, lighting  a  cheroot  as  he  sits  on  the  table. 
"Was  it  joy,  or  the  bed-room  candle  with  which 
he  lighted  his  cigar,  which  illuminated  his  hon- 
est features  so,  and  made  them  so  to  shine  ? 

"  I  have  been  occupied,  sir,  in  taking  the  lad's 
moral  measurement,  and  have  pumped  him  as 
successfully  as  ever  I  cross-examined  a  rogue  in 
my  court.  I  place  his  qualities  thus:  Love 
of  approbation  sixteen.  Benevolence  fourteen. 
Combativeness  fourteen.  Adhesiveness  two. 
Amativeness  is  not  yet,  of  course,  fully  devel- 
oped, but  I  expect  will  be  prodeegiously  strong. 
The  imaginative  and  reflective  organs  are  very 
large — those  of  calculation  weak.  He  may  make 
a  poet  or  a  painter,  or  you  may  make  a  sojor 
of  him,  though  worse  men  than  him's  good 
enough  for  that — but  a  bad  merchant,  a  lazy 
law^-er,  and  a  miserable  mathematician.  He 
has  wit  and  conscientiousness,  so  ye  mustn't 
think  of  making  a  clergyman  of  him." 

"Binnie!"  says  the  Colonel,  gravely,  "you 
are  always  sneering  at  the  cloth." 

"When  I  think  that  but  for  my  appointment 
to  India,  I  should  liavc  been  a  luminary  of  the 
faith  and  a  pillar  of  the  church  !  grappling  with 
the  ghostly  enemy  in  the  pulpit,  and  giving  out 
tlie  psftwm.  Eh,  sir,  what  a  loss  Scottish  Di- 
vinity has  had  in  James  Binnie!"  cries  the  lit- 
tle civilian  with  his  most  comical  face.  "But 
that  is  not  the  question.  My  opinion,  Colonel, 
is,  that  young  .Scapegrace  will  give  you  a  deal 
of  trouble;  or  would,  only  you  are  so  absurdly 
proud  of  him  that  you  think  every  thing  lie 
does  is  perfaction.  He'll  spend  your  money  for 
you:  he'll  do  as  little  work  as  need  be.  He'll 
get  into  scrapes  with  tho  sax.     He's  almost  as 


simple  as  his  father,  and  that  is  to  say  that  any 
rogue  will  cheat  him :  and  he  seems  to  me  to 
have  got  your  obstinate  habit  of  telling  the 
truth.  Colonel,  which  may  prevent  his  getting 
on  in  the  world,  but  on  the  other  hand  will 
keep  him  from  going  very  wrong.  So  that 
though  there  is  every  fear  for  him,  there's  some 
hope  and  some  consolation. 

"  "What  do  you  think  of  his  Latin  and  Greek  ?" 
asks  the  Colonel.  Before  going  out  to  his  party, 
Newcome  had  laid  a  deep  scheme  with  Binnie, 
and  it  had  been  agreed  that  the  latter  should 
examine  the  young  fellow  in  his  humanities. 

"Wall,"  cries  the  Scot,  "I  find  that  the  lad 
knows  as  much  about  Greek  and  Latin  as  I 
knew  myself  when  I  was  eighteen  years  of 

age- 

"  My  dear  Binnie,  is  it  possible  ?  You,  the 
best  scholar  in  all  India !" 

"And  which  amounted  to  exactly  nothing. 
He  has  acquired  in  five  years,  and  by  the  ad- 
mirable seestcm  purshood  at  your  public  schools, 
just  about  as  much  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
languages,  as  he  could  get  by  three  months' 
application  at  home.  Mind  ye,  I  don't  say  he 
would  apply ;  it  is  most  probable  he  Avould  do 
no  such  thing.  But  at  the  cost  of — how  much? 
two  hundred  pounds  annually — for  five  years 
— he  has  acquired  about  five  and  twenty  guin- 
eas' worth  of  classical  leeterature — enough  I 
dare  say  to  enable  him  to  quote  Horace  re- 
spectably through  life,  and  what  more  do  ye 
want  from  a  young  man  of  his  expectations  ?  I 
think  I  should  send  him  into  the  army ;  that's 
the  best  place  for  him — there's  the  least  to  do, 
and  the  handsomest  clothes  to  wear.  Acce  seg- 
numT  says  the  little  wag,  daintily  taking  up 
the  tail  of  his  friend's  coat. 

"There's  never  any  knowing  whether  you 
are  in  jest  or  in  earnest,  Binnie,"  the  puzzled 
Colonel  said. 

"How  should  you  know,  Avhen  I  don't  know 
myself?"  answered  the  Scotchman.     *'  In  earn- 
est now,  Tom  Newcome,  I  think  your  boy  is  as 
fine  a  lad  as  I  ever  set  eyes  on.     He  seems  to 
have  intelligence  and  good  temper.    He  carries 
his  letter  of  recommendation  in  his  countenance : 
and  with  the  honest)^ — and  the  rupees,  mind  ye 
— which  he  inherits  from  his  father,  the  deuce 
is  in  it  if  he  can't  make  his  way.     "What  time's 
the  breakfast?     Eh,  but  it  was  a  comfort  this 
morning  not  to  hear  the  holy-stoning  on  the 
deck.     "We  ought  to  go  into  lodgings,  and  not 
fling  our  money  out  of  the  window  of  thishotcL 
"We  must  make  the  young  chap  take  us  about 
and  show  us  the  town  in  the  morning,  Tom.    I 
had  but  three  days  of  it  five-and-twenty  years 
ago,  and  I  propose  to  reshoomo  my  observa- 
tions to-morrow  after  breakfast.     We'll  just  go 
on  deck  and  see  how's  her  head  before  we  turn 
in,  oh  Colotn.'l  ?"  and  with  this  the  jolly  gentle- 
man nodded  over  his  candle  to  his  friend,  and 
trotted  off  to  bed. 

The  Colonel  and  his  friend  were  light  sleep- 
ers and  early  ri8ci*s,  like  most  men  that  come 
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from  the  country  where  they  had  both  been  so 
long  sojourning,  and  were  awake  and  dressed 
long  before  the  London  waiters  had  thought  of 
quitting  tlieir  beds.  The  liousemaid  was  the 
only  being  stirring  in  the  morning,  when  little 
Mr.  Binnie  blundered  over  her  pail  as  she  was 
washing  the  deck.  Early  as  he  was,  his  fellow- 
traveler  had  preceded  him.  Binnie  found  the 
Colonel  in  his  sitting-room,  arrayed  in  what  are 
called  in  Scotland  his  stocking-feet,  already 
puffing  the  cigar,  which  in  truth  was  seldom 
out  of  his  mouth  at  any  hour  of  the  day. 

He  had  a  couple  of  bedrooms  adjacent  to 
this  sitting-room,  and  when  Binnie,  as  brisk 
and  rosy  about  the  gills  as  Chanticleer,  broke 
out  in  a  morning  salutation,  "Hush,"  says  the 
Colonel,  putting  a  long  finger  up  to  his  mouth, 
and  advancing  toward  him  as  noiselessly  as  a 
ghost 

"What's  in  the  wind  now?"  asks  the  little 
Scot ;  "  and  what  for  have  ye  not  got  your  shoes 
on?" 

"Clive's  asleep,"  says  the  Colonel,  with  a 
countenance  full  of  extreme  anxiety. 

"The  darling  boy  slumbers,  does  he?"  said 
the  wag;  "mayn't  I  just  step  in  and  look  at 
his  beautiful  countenance  while  he's  asleep, 
Colonel  ?" 

"  You  may  if  you  take  off  those  confounded 
creaking  shoes,"  the  other  answered,  quite 
gravely ;  and  Binnie  turned  away  to  hide  his 
jolly  round  face,  which  was  screwed  up  with 
laughter. 

"  Have  ye  been  breathing  a  prayer  over  your 
rosy  infant's  slumbers,  Tom?"  asks  Mr.  Binnie. 

"  And  if  I  have,  James  Binnie,"  the  Colonel 
said,  gravely,  and  his  sallow  face  blushing 
somewhat,  "  if  I  have,  I  hope  I've  done  no 
harm.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  asleep  was  nine 
years  ago,  a  sickly  little  pale-faced  boy  in  his 
little  cot;  and  now,  sir,  that  I  see  him  again, 
strong  and  handsome,  and  all  that  a  fond  father 
can  wish  to  see  a  boy,  I  should  be  an  ungrate- 
ful villain,  James,  if  I  didn't — if  I  didn't  do 
what  you  said  just  now,  and  thank  God  Al- 
mighty for  restoring  him  to  me." 

Binnie  did  not  laugh  any  more.  "  By  George, 
Tom  Newcome,"  said  he,  "  you're  just  one  of 
the  saints  of  the  earth.  If  all  men  were  like 
you,  there'd  be  an  end  of  both  of  our  trades ; 
there  would  be  no  fighting  and  no  soldiering, 
no  rogues,  and  no  magistrates  to  catch  them." 
Tlie  Colonel  wondered  at  his  friend's  enthusi- 
asm, who  was  not  used  to  be  complimentary  ; 
indeed  what  so  usual  Avith  him  as  that  simple 
act  of  gratitude  and  devotion  about  which  his 
comrade  spoke  to  him?  To  ask  a  blessing  for 
his  boy  was  as  natural  to  him  as  to  wake  with 
the  sunrise,  or  to  go  to  rest  when  the  day  w»s 
over,  llh  first  and  his  last  thought  was  always 
the  child. 

The  two  gentlemen  were  home  in  time  enough 
to  find  Clive  dressed,  and  his  uncle  arrived  for 
breakfast.  The  Colonel  said  a  grace  over  that 
meal :  the  life  was  begun  Avhich  he  had  longed 


and  prayed  for,  and  the  son  smiling  before  his 
eyes  who  had  been  in  his  thoughts  for  so  many 
fond  years. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

MISS  honeyman's. 

In  Steyne  Gardens,  Brighton,  the  lodging- 
houses  are  among  the  most  frequented  in  that 
city  of  lodging-houses.  These  mansions  have 
bow-windows  in  front,  bulging  out  with  gentle 
prominences,  and  ornamented  with  neat  veran- 
das, from  which  you  can  behold  the  tide  of 
human  kind  as  it  flows  up  and  down  the  Steyne, 
and  that  blue  ocean  over  which  Britannia  is 
said  to  rule,  stretching  brightly  away  eastward 
and  westward.  The  chain-pier,  as  every  body 
knows,  runs  intrepidly  into  the  sea,  which  some- 
times, in  fine  weather,  bathes  its  feet  with  laugh- 
ing wavelets,  and  anon,  on  stormy  days,  dashes 
over  its  sides  with  roaring  foam.  Here,  for  thc^ 
sum  of  two-pence,  you  can  go  out  to  sea  and 
pace  this  vast  deck  without  need  of  a  stew- 
ard with  a  basin.  You  can  watch  the  sun  set- 
ting in  splendor  over  Worthing,  or  illuminating 
with  its  rising  glories  the  ups  and  downs  of 
Rottingdean.  You  see  the  citizen  with  his  fam- 
ily inveigled  into  the  shallops  of  the  mercenary 
native  mariner,  and  fancy  that  the  motion  can 
not  be  pleasant ;  and  how  the  hirer  of  the  boat, 
otium  et  oppidi  laudat  rura  sui,  haply  sighs  for 
ease,  and  prefers  Richmond  or  Hampstead.  You 
behold  a  hundred  bathing-machines  put  to  sea ; 
and  your  naughty  fancy  depicts  the  beauties 
splashing  under  their  white  awnings.  Along 
the  rippled  sands  (stay,  are  they  rippled  sands 
or  shingly  beech  ?)  the  prawn-boy  seeks  the  deli- 
cious material  of  your  breakfast.  Breakfast — 
meal  in  London  almost  unknown,  greedily  de- 
voured in  Brighton !  In  yon  vessels  now  near- 
ing  the  shore  the  sleepless  mariner  has  ventured 
forth  to  seize  the  delicate  whiting,  the  greedy 
and  foolish  mackarel,  and  the  homely  sole. 
Hark  to  the  twanging  horn!  it  is  the  early 
coach  going  out  to  London.  Your  eye  follows 
it,  and  rests  on  the  pinnacles  built  by  the  be- 
loved George.  See  the  worn-out  London  rou^ 
pacing  the  pier,  inhaling  the  sea  air,  and  east- 
ing furtive  glances  under  the  bonnets  of  the 
pretty  girls  who  trot  here  before  lessons !  Mark 
the  bilious  lawyer,  escaped  for  a  day  from  Pump 
Court,  and  sniffing  the  fresh  breezes  before  he 
goes  back  to  breakfast  and  a  bag  full  of  briefs 
at  the  Albion !  See  that  pretty  string  of  prat- 
tling school  girls,  from  the  chubby-cheeked, 
flaxen-headed,  little  maiden  just  toddling  by  the 
side  of  the  second  teacher,  to  the  arch  damsel 
of  fifteen,  giggling  and  conscious  of  her  beauty, 
whom  Miss  Griffin,  the  stern  head-governess, 
awfully  reproves  1  See  Tomkins  with  a  teles- 
cope and  marine-jacket;  young  Nathan  and 
young  Abrams,  already  bedizened  in  jewelry, 
and  rivaling  the  sun  in  oriental  splendor — yon- 
der poor  invalid  crawling  along  in  her  chair — 
yonder  jolly  fat  lady  examining  the  Brighton 
pebbles  (I  actually  once  saw  a  lad}-  buy  one). 
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and  her  children  wondering  at  the  sticking- 
plaster  portraits  with  gold  hair,  and  gold  stocks, 
and  prodigious  high-heeled  boots,  miracles  of 
art,  and  cheap  at  seven-and-sixpence !  It  is  the 
fashion  to  run  down  George  lY.,  but  what 
myriads  of  Londoners  ought  to  thank  him  for 
inventing  Brighton  ?  One  of  the  best  of  physi- 
cians our  city  has  ever  known,  is  kind,  cheer- 
ful, merry  Doctor  Brighton.  Hail  thou  pur- 
veyor of  shrimps  and  honest  prescriber  of  South 
Down  mutton !  There  is  no  mutton  so  good  as 
Brighton  mutton ;  no  flys  so  pleasant  as  Brigh- 
ton flys ;  nor  any  cliff  so  pleasant  to  ride  on ; 
no  shops  so  beautiful  to  look  at  as  the  Brighton 
gimcrack  shops,  and  the  fruit  shops,  and  the 
market.  I  fancy  myself  in  Mrs.  Honeyman's 
lodgings  in  Steyne  Gardens,  and  in  enjoyment 
of  all  these  things. 

If  the  gracious  reader  has  had  losses  in  life, 
losses  not  so  bad  as  to  cause  absolute  want,  or 
inflict  upon  him  or  her  the  bodily  injury  of 
starvation,  let  him  confess  that  the  evils  of  this 
poverty  are  by  no  means  so  great  as  his  timor- 
ous fancy  depicted.  Say  3^our  money  has  been 
invested  in  West  Diddlesex  bonds,  or  other  luck- 
lees  speculations — the  news  of  the  smash  comes; 
you  pay  your  outlaying  bills  with  the  balance 
at  the  banker's ;  you  assemble  your  family  and 
make  them  a  fine  speech;  the  wife  of  your 
bosom  goes  round  and  embraces  the  sons  and 
daughters  seriatim ;  nestling  in  your  own  waist- 
coat finally,  in  possession  of  which,  she  sa3's 
(with  tender  tears  and  fond  quotations  from 
Holy  "Writ,  God  bless  her!),  and  of  the  darlings 
round  about,  lies  all  her  worldly  treasure ;  the 
weeping  servants  are  dismissed,  their  wages 
paid  in  full,  and  with  a  present  of  pra3^er  and 
hymn  books  from  their  mistress ;  your  elegant 
house  in  Harle^'  Street  is  to  let,  and  you  subside 
into  lodgings  in  Pentonville,  or  Kensington,  or 
Brompton.  How  unlike  the  mansion  where 
you  paid  taxes  and  distributed  elegant  hospi- 
tality for  so  many  years. 

You  subside  into  lodgings,  I  say,  and  you  find 
yourself  ver}'^  tolerably  comfortable.  I  am  not 
Bure  that  in  her  heart  your  wife  is  not  happier 
than  in  what  she  calls  her  happy  days.  She 
will  be  somebody  hereafter:  she  was  nobody 
in  Harley  Street:  that  is,  every  body  else  in 
her  visiting  book,  take  the  names  all  round, 
•was  as  good  as  she.  They  had  the  very  same 
entries,  plated  ware,  men  to  wait,  tfec,  at  all 
the  houses  where  you  visited  in  the  street. 
Your  candlesticks  might  be  handsomer  (and  in- 
deed they  had  a  very  fine  effect  upon  the  din- 
ner-table), but  then  Mr.  Jones's  silver  (or  elec- 
tro-plated) dishes  were  much  finer.  You  had 
more  carriages  at  your  door  on  the  evening  of 
your  delightful  soirees  than  Mrs.  Brown,  (there 
is  no  phrase  more  elegant,  and  to  my  taste, 
than  that  in  which  people  are  described  as 
"seeing  a  grcjit  deal  of  carriage  company"); 
but  yet  Mrs.  Brown,  from  the  circumstance  of 
her  being  a  baronet's  niece,  took  precedence  of 
your  dear  wife  at  mo»t  tables.     Hence  the  lat- 


ter charming  woman's  scorn  at  the  British  bar- 
onetcy, and  her  many  jokes  at  the  order.  In  a 
word,  and  in  the  height  of  your  social  pros- 
perity, there  was  always  a  lurking  dissatisfac- 
tion, and  a  something  bitter,  in  the  midst  of  the 
fountain  of  delights  at  which  you  were  permitted 
to  drink. 

There  is  no  good  (unless  yonv  taste  is  that 
way^)  in  living  in  a  society  where  yon  are  merely 
the  equal  of  every  body  else.  Many  people 
give  themselves  extreme  pains  to  frequent  com- 
pan^^  where  all  around  them  are  their  superiors, 
and  where,  do  what  you  will,  you  must  be 
subject  to  continual  mortification — (as,  for  in- 
stance, when  Marchioness  X.  forgets  you,  and 
3'ou  can't  help  thinking  that  she  cuts  you  on 
purpose;  whfen  Duchess  Z.  passes  by  in  her 
diamonds,  &c.).  The  true  pleasure  of  life  is 
to  live  with  your  inferiors.  Be  the  cock  of 
your  village ;  the  queen  of  your  coterie ;  and, 
besides  very  great  persons,  the  people  whom 
Fate  has  specially  endowed  with  this  kindly 
consolation,  are  those  who  have  seen  what  are 
called  better  days — those  who  have  had  losses. 
I  am  like  Cpesar,  and  of  a  noble  mind :  if  I  can 
not  be  first  in  Piccadilly,  let  me  try  Ilatton 
Garden,  and  see  whether  I  can  not  lead  the  ton 
there.  If  I  can  not  take  the  lead  at  White's  or 
the  Traveler's  let  me  be  president  of  the  Jolly 
Sandboys  at  the  Bag  of  K^ails,  and  blackball 
every  body  who  does  not  pay  me  honor.  If 
my  darling  Bessy  can  not  go  out  of  a  drawing- 
room  until  a  baronet's  niece  (ha!  ha!  a  baronet's 
niece,  forsooth!)  has  walked  before  her,  let  us 
frequent  company  where  we  shall  be  the  first ; 
and  how  can  we  be  the  first  unless  Ave  select 
our  inferiors  for  our  associates  ?  This  kind  of 
pleasure  is  to  be  had  by  almost  every  body, 
and  at  scarce  any  cost.  With  a  shilling's  worth 
of  tea  and  muffins  you  can  get  as  much  adula- 
tion and  respect  as  many  people  can  not  pur- 
chase with  a  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  plate 
and  profusion,  hired  footmen,  turning  their, 
houses  topsj^-turvy,  and  suppers  from  Gunter's. 
Adulation! — why,  the  people  v/ho  come  to  you 
give  as  good  parties  as  yoii  do.  Respect! — the 
very  menials,  who  wait  behind  your  supper- 
table,  waited  at  a  duke's  yesterda}"",  and  actu- 
ally'' patronise  you!  O  you  silly  spendthrift! 
3^ou  can  buy  flattery  for  two-pence,  and  you 
spend  ever  so  much  money  in  entertaining  your 
equals  and  betters,  and  nobody  admires  you  I 

Kow  aunt  Iloneyman  was  a  woman  of  a 
thousard  virtues;  cheerful,  frugal,  honest,  labo- 
rious, charitable,  good-humored,  truth-telling, 
devoted  to  the  family,  capable  of  any  sacrifice 
for  those  she  loved  ;  and  when  slie  came  to  have 
losses  of  money,  Fortune  straightway  compen- 
sated her  by  raan}^  kindnesses  which  no  income 
can  supply.  The  good  old  lady  admired  the 
word  gentlewoman  of  all  otliers  in  the  English 
vocabular}',  and  made  all  around  her  feci  that 
such  was  her  rank.  Her  mother's  father  was  a 
naval  captain  ;  her  father  had  taken  jnipils,  got 
a  living,  Bont  his  son  to  college,  dined  with  the 
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Bqiiire,  piibliphcd  his  volume  of  sermons,  was 
liked  in  lii.'^  parish,  Avhore  Miss  Honey  man  kept 
house  for  him,  -was  respected  for  his  kindness 
and  famous  for  his  jtort  wine ;  and  so  died,  lejiv- 
ing  about  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  to  his 
two  children,  nothing  to  Clivc  Newcome's  moth- 
er, who  had  displeased  him  by  her  first  mar- 
riage (an  elopement  with  Ensign  Casey),  and 
subsequent  light  courses.  Charles  Honeyman 
spent  his  money  elegantly  in  wine  parties  at 
Oxford,  and  afterward  in  foreign  travel ;  spent 
his  money,  and  as  much  of  Miss  Honeyraan's  as 
that  worthy  soul  would  give  him.  She  was  a 
woman  of  spirit  and  resolution.  She  brought 
her  furniture  to  Brighton,  believing  that  the 
whole  place  still  fondly  remembered  her  grand- 
father, Captain  Nokes,  who  had  resided  there, 
and  his  gallantly  in  Lord  Rodney's  action  with 
the  Count  de  Grasse,  took  a  house  and  let  the 
upper  floors  to  lodgers. 

The  little  brisk  old  lady  brought  a  maid- 
servant out  of  the  country  with  her,  who  was 
daughter  to  her  father's  clerk,  and  had  learned 
her  letters  and  worked  her  first  sampler  under 
Miss  Honeyman's  own  eye,  whom  she  adored  all 
through  her  life.  No  Indian  begum  rolling  in 
wealth,  no  countess  mistress  of  castles  and  town- 
houses,  ever  had  such  a  faithful  toady  as  Han- 
nah Hicks  was  to  her  mistress.  Under  Hannah 
was  a  young  lad}?"  from  the  workhouse,  who 
called  Hannah,  "Mrs.  Hicks,  mum,"  and  who 
bowed  in  awe  as  much  before  that  domestic  as 
Hannah  did  before  Miss  Honeyman.  At  fire 
o'clock  in  summer,  at  seven  in  winter  (for  Miss 
Honeyman,  a  good  economist,  was  chary  of  can- 
dle-light), Hannah  woke  up  little  Sally,  and 
these  three  women  rose.  I  leave  you  to  imagine 
what  a  row  there  was  in  the  establishment  if 
Sally  appeared  with  flowers  under  her  bonnet, 
gave  signs  of  levity  or  insubordination,  pro- 
longed her  absence  when  sent  forth  for  the  beer, 
or  was  discovered  in  flirtation  with  the  baker's 
boy  or  the  grocer's  young  man.  Sally  was  fre- 
quently renewed.  Miss  Honeyman  called  all 
her  3'oung  persons  Sally ;  and  a  gre<it  number 
of  Sallies  were  consumed  in  her  house.  The 
qualities  of  the  Sally  for  the  time  being  formed 
a  constant  and  delightful  subject  of  conversa- 
tion between  Hannah  and  her  mistress.  The 
few  friends  who  visited  Miss  Honeyman  in  her 
back  parlor,  had  their  Sallies,  in  discussing 
whose  peculiarities  of  disposition  these  good 
ladies  passed  the  hours  agreeably  over  their  tea. 

Many  persons  who  let  lodgings  in  Brighton 
have  been  servants  themselves — are  retired 
housekeepers,  tradesfolk  and  the  like.  With 
these  surrounding  individuals  Hannah  treated 
on  a  footing  of  ecpaality,  bringing  to  her  mis- 
tress accounts  of  their  various  goings  on  ;  "how 
No.  6  was  let;  how  No.  9  had  not  paid  his  rent 
again;  how  the  first-floor  at  27  had  game  al- 
most every  day,  and  made-dishes  from  Mut- 
ton's; how  the  family  who  had  taken  Mrs. 
Bugsby's  liad  loft  as  usual  after  the  very  first 
night,  the  poor  liUh;  infanl   blistered  all  over 


with  bites  on  its  little  dear  face ;  how  the  Miss 
Leary's  was  going  on  shameful  with  the  two 
young  men,  actially  in  their  setting-room,  mum, 
where  one  of  them  offered  Miss  Laura  Leary  a 
cigar;  how  Mrs.  Cribb  still  went  cuttin'  poundi 
and  pounds  of  meat  off"  the  lodgers'  jints,  empty- 
;  ing  their  tea-caddies,  actially  reading  their  let- 
ters. Sally  had  been  told  so  by  Polly  the  Cribb's 
maid,  who  was  kep,  how  that  poor  child  was 
kep,  hearing  language  perfectly  hawftil  I"  These 
tales  and  anecdotes,  not  altogether  redounding 
to  their  neighbors'  credit,  Hannah  copiously 
collected  and  brought  to  her  mistress's  tea- 
table,  or  served  at  her  frugal  little  supper  when 
Miss  Honeyman,  the  labors  of  the  day  over, 
partook  of  that  cheerful  meal.  1  need  not  say 
that  such  horrors  as  occurred  at  Mrs,  Bugsby's 
never  befell  in  Miss  Honeyman's  establishment 
Every  room  was  fiercely  swept  and  sprinkled, 
and  watched  by  cunning  eyes  which  nothing 
could  escape ;  curtains  were  taken  down,  mat- 
tresses explored,  every  bone  in  bed  dislocated 
and  washed  as  soon  as  a  lodger  took  his  de- 
parture. And  as  for  cribbing  meat  or  sugar, 
Sally  might  occasionally  abstract  a  lump  or 
two,  or  pop  a  veal-cutlet  into  her  mouth  while 
bringing  the  dishes  down  stairs :  Sallies  would 
— giddy  creatures  bred  in  workhouses — but 
Hannah  might  be  intrusted  with  untold  gold 
and  uncorked  brandy,  and  Miss  HonejTuan 
would  as  soon  think  of  cutting  a  slice  off  Han- 
nah's nose  and  devouring  it,  as  of  poaching  on 
her  lodgers'  mutton.  The  best  mutton-broth, 
the  best  veal-cutlets,  the  best  necks  of  mutton 
and  French  beans,  the  best  fried  fish  and  plump- 
est partridges,  in  all  Brighton,  were  to  be  had 
at  Miss  Honeyman's — and  for  her  favorites  th« 
best  Indian  currie  and  rice,  coming  from  a  dis- 
tinguished relative,  at  present  an  oflicer  in  Ben- 
gal. But  very  few  were  admitted  to  this  mark 
of  Miss  Honeyman's  confidence.  If  a  family  did 
not  go  to  church  they  were  not  in  favor;  if 
they  went  to  a  dissenting  meeting  she  had  no 
opinion  of  them  at  all.  Once  there  came  to  her 
house  a  quiet  Staft'ordfihire  family  who  ate  no 
meat  on  Fridays,  and  whom  Miss  Honej'man 
pitied  as  belonging  to  the  Romish  superstition : 
but  when  they  were  visited  by  two  corpulent 
gentlemen  in  black,  one  of  whom  wore  a  purpl« 
under  waistcoat,  before  whom  the  Stafi"ordshire 
lady  absolutely  sank  down  on  h«r  knees  as  he 
went  into  the  drawing-room;  Miss  Honeyman 
sternly  gave  warning  to  these  idolaters.  She 
would  have  no  Jesuits  in  her  premises.  She 
showed  Hannah  the  picture  in  Howell's  Medulla 
of  the  martyrs  burning  at  Smithfield :  who  said, 
"  Lord  bless  j-ou,  mum,"  and  hoped  it  was  a 
long  time  ago.  She  called  on  the  curate:  and 
many  and  many  a  time,  for  years  after,  pointed 
out  to  her  friends,  and  sometimes  to  her  lodgers, 
the  spot  on  the  carpet  where  the  poor  benighted 
creature  had  knelt  down.  So  she  wont  on  re- 
spected by  all  her  friends,  by  all  her  trades- 
men, by  herself  not  a  little,  talking  of  her  pre- 
vious "misfortunes"  with  amusing  equanimity; 
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as  if  her  father's  parsonage  house  had  been  a 
palace  of  splendor,  and  the  one  horse  chaise 
(with  the  lamps  for  erenings)  from  which  she 
had  descended,  a  noble  equipage.  "But  I  know 
it  is  for  the  best,  Clive,"  she  would  say  to  her 
nephew  in  describingHhose  grandeurs,  "and, 
thank  heaven,  can  be  resigned  in  that  station 
in  life  to  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  me." 

The  good  lady  was  called  the  Duchess  by 
her  fellow  tradesfolk  in  the  square  in  which 
she  lived.  (I  don't  know  what  would  have 
come  to  her  had  she  been  told  she  was  a  trades- 
woman!) Her  butchers,  bakers,  and  market- 
people,  paid  her  as  much  respect  as  though  she 
had  been  a  grandee's  housekeeper  out  of  Kemp 
Town.  Knowing  her  station,  she  yet  was  kind 
to  those  inferior  beings.  She  held  affable  con- 
versations with  them,  she  patronised  Mr.  Rogers, 
who  was  said  to  be  worth  a  hundred  thousand 
— two  hundred  thousand  pound  (or  lbs,  was  it?) 
and  who  said,  "Law  bless  the  old  Duchess,  she 
do  make  as  much  of  a  pound  of  veal-cutlet  as 
some  would  of  a  score  of  bullocks,  but  you  see 
she's  a  lady  born  and  a  lady  bred:  she'd  die 
before  she'd  owe  a  farden,  anH  she's  seen  better 
days,  you  know."  She  went  to  see  the  grocer's 
wife  on  an  interesting  occasion,  and  won  the 
heart  of  the  family  by  tasting  their  caudle.  Her 
fishmonger  (it  was  fine  to  hear  her  talk  of  "  my 
fishmonger"),  would  sell  her  a  whiting  as  re- 
epectfully  as  if  she  had  called  for  a  dozen  tur- 
hots  and  lobsters.  It  was  believed  by  those 
good  folks  that  her  father  had  been  a  Bishop 
at  the  very  least:  and  the  better  days  which 
she  had  known  were  supposed  to  signify  some 
almost  unearthly  prosperity.  "I  have  always 
found,  Hannah,"  the  simple  soul  would  say, 
"  that  people  know  their  place,  or  can  be  very, 
very  easily  made  to  find  it  if  they  lose  it;  and  if 
a  gentlewoman  does  not  forget  herself,  her  in- 
feriors will  not  forget  she  is  a  gentlewoman." 
"  No,  indeed,  mum,  and  I'm  sure  they  would  do 
no  such  tiling,  mum,"  says  Hannah,  who  carries 
away  the  teapot  for  her  own  breakfast  (to  be 
transmitted  to  Sally  for  her  subsequent  refec- 
tion), while  her  ^mistress  washes  her  cup  and 
saucer,  as  her  mother  had  waslied  her  own 
China  many  score  yeara  ago. 

If  some  of  the  surrounding  lodging-house 
keepers,  as  I  have  no  doubt  they  did,  disliked 
the  little  Duchess  for  the  airs  which  she  gave 
herself,  as  they  averred  ;  they  must  have  envied 
her  too  her  superior  prosperity,  for  there  was 
scarcely  ever  a  card  in  her  window,  while  those 
ensigns  in  her  neighbors'  houses  would  remain 
exposed  to  the  flies  and  the  weather,  and  dis- 
regarded by  passers  by  for  months  together. 
She  had  many  regular  customers,  or  what  should 
be  rather  called  constant  friends.  Deaf  old  Mr. 
Cricklade  came  every  winter  for  fourteen  years, 
and  stopped  until  the  hunting  was  over ;  an  in- 
vahiable  man,  giving  little  trouble,  passing  all 
day  on  horseback,  and  all  night  over  his  rubber 
at  the  club.  Tlie  Missea  Barkham,  Barkham-  I 
bury,  Tunbridge  Wells,  whoso  father  had  been  J 


at  college  with  Mr.  Honeyman,  came  regularly 
in  June  for  sea  air,  letting  Barkhambury  for 
the  summer  season.  Then,  for  many  years,  she 
had  her  nephew  as  we  have  seen;  and  kind 
recommendations  from  the  clergymen  of  Brigh- 
ton, and  a  constant  friend  in  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Goodcnough  of  London,  who  had  been  her 
father's  private  pupil,  and  of  his  college  after- 
ward, who  sent  his  patients  from  time  to  time 
down  to  her,  and  his   fellow  physician.   Dr. 

H ,  who  on  his  part  would  never  take  any 

fee  from  Miss  Hone^^man,  except  a  packet  of 
India  currie-powder,  a  ham  cured  as  she  only 
knew  how  to  cure  them,  and  once  a  year,  or  so, 
a  dish  of  her  tea. 

"  Was  there  ever  such  luck  as  that  confound- 
ed old  Duchess's,"  says  Mr.  Gawler,  coal-mer- 
chant and  lodging-house  keeper,  next  door  but 
two,  whose  apartments  were  more  odious  in 
some  respects  than  Mrs.  Bugsby's  own,  "  Was 
there  ever  such  devil's  own  luck,  Mrs.  G.  ?  It's 
only  a  fortnight  ago  as  I  read  in  the  "  Sussex 
Advertiser,  the  death  of  Miss  Barkham,  of  Bark- 
hambury, Tunbridge  Wells,  and  thinks  I  there's 
a  spoke  in  your  wheel,  you  stuck-up  little  old 
Duchess,  with  your  cussed  airs  and  impudence. 
And  she  ain't  put  her  card  up  three  days ;  and 
look  yere,  yere's  two  carriages,  two  maids,  three 
children,  one  of  them  wrapped  up  in  a  Hinjar 
shawl — man  hout  a  livery — looks  like  a  foring 
cove  I  think — lady  in  satin  pelisse,  and  of  course 
they  go  to  the  Duchess,  be  hanged  to  her.  Of 
course  it's  our  luck,  nothing  ever  was  like  our 
luck.  I'm  blowed  if  I  don't  put  a  pistol  to  my 
'ead,  and  end  it,  Mrs.  G.  There  they  go  in — 
three,  four,  six,  seven  on  'em,  and  the  man. 
That's  the  precious  child's  physic  I  suppose  he's 
a  carryin'  in  the  basket.  Just  look  at  the  lug- 
gage. I  say !  There's  a  bloody  hand  on  the 
first  carriage.  It's  a  baronet,  is  it  ?  I  'ope  your 
ladyship's  very  well ;  and  I  'ope  Sir  John  will 
soon  be  down  yere  to  join  his  family,"  Mr. 
Gawler  makes  sarcastic  bows  over  the  card  in 
his  bow-window  while  making  this  speech.  The 
little  Gawlers  rush  on  to  the  drawing-room 
veranda  themselves  to  examine  the  new  arriv- 
als. 

"This  is  Mrs.  Honcyman's?"  asks  the  gentle- 
man designated  by  AIi*.  Gawler  as  "  the  foring 
cove,"  and  hands  in  a  card  on  which  the  words 
"Mrs.  Honeyman,  110,  Steyne  Gardens.  J. 
Goodenough,"  are  written  in  that  celebrated 
physician's  handwriting.  "  We  want  five  bet- 
rooms,  six  betH,  two  or  three  sitting-rooma. 
Have  you  got  dese  ?" 

"  Will  you  speak  to  my  mistress?"  says  Han- 
nah. And  if  it  is  a  fact  that  Miss  Honeyman 
docs  happen  to  be  in  the  front  parlor  looking  at 
the  carriages,  what  liana  is  there  in  the  circum- 
stance, pray?  Is  not  Gawler  looking,  and  the 
people  next  door?  Are  not  half  a  dozen  little 
l^oys  already  gathered  in  the  street  (as  if  they 
started  np  out  of  the  trap-doors  for  the  coals), 
and  the  nursery  maids  in  the  stunted  little 
garden,  arc  not  they  looking  Uirough  the  bars 
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of  the  square?  "Please  to  speak  to  mistress," 
Bays  Hannali,  opening  tho  parlor  door,  and  with 
a  courtesy,  "a  gentleman  about  the  apartments, 
muni." 

"Five  bet-rooms,"  says  the  man,  entering. 
"Six  bets,  two  or  dree  sitting-rooms?  We  gome 
from  Dr.  Goodenough." 

"Are  the  apartments  for  you,  sir?"  says  tlie 
little  Duchess,  looking  up  at  the  large  gentle- 
man. 

"  For  ray  Lady,"  answers  the  man. 

"  Had  you  not  better  take  off  your  hat?"  asks 
the  Duchess,  pointing  out  of  one  of  her  little 
mittens  to  "  the  foring  cove's"  beaver,  which  he 
has  neglected  to  remove. 

The  man  grins,  and  takes  off  the  hat.  "I 
beck  your  bardon,  ma'am,"  says  he.  "Have 
you  fife  bet-rooms  ?"  tfec.  The  Doctor  has  cured 
the  German  of  an  illness,  as  well  as  his  employ- 
ers, and  especially  recommended  Miss  Honey- 
man  to  Mr.  Kuhn. 

"  I  have  such  a  number  of  apartments.  My 
servant  will  show  them  to  you."  And  she 
walks  back  with  great  state  to  her  chair  by  the 
window,  and  resumes  her  station  and  work 
there. 

Mr.  Kuhn  reports  to  his  mistress,  who  de- 
scends to  inspect  the  apartments,  accompanied 
through  them  by  Hannah.  The  rooms  are 
pronounced  to  be  exceedingly  neat  and  pleas- 
ant, and  exactly  what  are  wanted  for  the  fam- 
ily. The  baggage  is  forthwith  ordered  to  be 
brought  from  the  carriages.  The  little  invalid 
wrapped  in  his  shawl  is  brought  up-stairs  by 
the  affectionate  Mr.  Kuhn,  who  carries  him  as 
gently  as  if  he  had  been  bred  all  his  life  to 
nurse  babies.  The  smiling  Sally  (the  Sally  for 
the  time  being  happens  to  bo  a  fresh  pink- 
cheeked  pretty  little  Sally)  emerges  from  the 
kitchen  and  introduces  the  young  ladies,  the 
governess,  the  maids,  to  their  apartments.  The 
eldest,  a  slim  black-haired  young  lass  of  thir- 
teen, frisks  about  the  rooms,  looks  at  all  the 
pictures,  runs  in  and  out  of  the  veranda,  tries 
the  piano,  and  bursts  out  laughing  at  its  wheezy 
jingle  (it  had  been  poor  Emma's  piano,  bought 
for  her  on  her  seventeenth  birth-day,  three 
weeks  before  she  ran  away  with  the  ensign ; 
her  music  is  still  in  the  stand  by  it :  the  Rev. 
Charles  Honeyman  has  warbled  sacred  melo- 
dies over  it,  and  Miss  Honeyman  considers  it  a 
delightful  instrument)  kisses  her  languid  little 
brother  laid  on  the  sofa,  and  performs  a  hun- 
dred gay  and  agile  motions  suited  to  her  age. 

"0  what  a  piano  I  AVhy  is  it  as  cracked  as 
Miss  Quigley's  voice!" 

"My  dear!"  says  mamma.  The  little  lan- 
guid boy  bursts  out  into  a  jolly  laugh. 

"Wiiat  funny  j)icture8,  mamma!  Action 
with  Count  dc  Grasse;  the  death  of  General 
Wolfe;  a  portrait  of  an  officer,  an  old  officer' 
in  blue,  like  grandpapa;  Brazen  Nose  College, 
Oxford:   wliat  u  fijnny  name." 

At  the  idea  of  Brazen  Noso  College,  another 
laugh  comes  from  tlic    invalid.     "  I   suppose 


they've  all  got  brass  noses  there,"  he  says;  and 
explodes  at  this  joke.  The  poor  little  laugh 
ends  in  a  cough,  and  mamma's  traveling  basket, 
which  contains  every  thing,  produces  a  bottlo 
of  S3'rup,  labeled  "Master  A.  Neweome.  A  tea- 
spoonful  to  be  taken  when  the  cough  is  trouble- 
some." 

"  O  the  delightful  sea !  the  blue,  the  fresh, 
the  ever  free,"  sings  the  young  lady,  with  a 
shake.  (I  suppose  the  maritime  song  from 
which  she  quoted  was  just  written  at  this 
time.)  "How  much  better  this  is  than  going 
home  and  seeing  those  horrid  factories  and 
chimnies !  I  love  Doctor  Goodenough  for 
sending  us  here.  What  a  sweet  house  it  is  I 
Every  body  is  happy  in  it,  even  Miss  Quiglej 
is  happy,  mamma.  What  nice  rooms !  What 
pretty  chintz.  What  a — 0  what  a — comfort- 
able sofa !"  and  she  falls  down  on  the  sofa, 
which,  truth  to  say,  was  the  Rev.  Charles 
Honeyman's  luxurious  sofa  from  Oxford,  pre- 
sented to  him  by  young  Gibber  Wright  of 
Christ  Church,  when  that  gentleman-commoner 
was  eliminated  from  the  University. 

"  The  person  of  the  house,"  mamma  says, 
"  hardly  comes  up  to  Dr.  Goodenough's  descrip- 
tion of  her.  He  says  he  remembers  her  a  pret- 
ty littlo  woman,  when  her  father  was  his  pri- 
vate tutor." 

"She  has  grown  very  much  since,"  says  the 
girl.  And  an  explosion  takes  place  from  the 
sofa,  where  the  little  man  is  always  ready  to 
laugh  at  any  joke,  or  any  thing  like  a  joke,  ut- 
tered by  himself  or  by  any  of  his  family  or 
friends.  As  for  I)r.  Goodenough,  he  says  laugh- 
ing has  saved  that  boy's  life. 

"  She  looks  quite  like  a  maid,"  continues  the 
lady.  "  She  has  hard  hands,  and  she  called  me 
mum  always.  I  was  quite  disappointed  in  her.** 
And  she  subsides  into  a  novel,  Avith  many  of 
which  kind  of  works,  and  with  other  volumes, 
and  with  work-boxes,  and  with  wonderful  ink- 
stands, portfolios,  portable  days  of  the  month, 
scent-bottles,  scissar-cases,  gilt  miniature  easels 
displaying  portraits,  and  countless  gim-craeks 
of  travel,  the  rapid  Kuhn  has  covered  the  ta- 
bles in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

The  person  suj-tposed  to  be  the  landlady  en- 
ters the  room  at  this  juncture,  and  the  lady  ri- 
ses to  receive  her.  The  little  wag  on  the  sofa 
puts  his  arm  round  his' sister's  nock,  and  whis- 
pei*s,  "I  say,  Eth,  isn't  she  a  pretty  girl?  I 
shall  write  to  Dr.  Goodenough  and  tell  him  how 
much  she's  ffroum."  Convulsions  follow  this 
sally  to  the  surprise  of  Hannah,  who  says,  "  Poo- 
ty  little  dear! — what  time  will  he  have  his  din- 
ner, mum?" 

"  Thank  yon,  Miss  Honeyman,  at  two  o'clock," 
says  the  lady  with  a  bow  of  her  head.  "There 
is  a  clergyman  of  your  name  in  London;  is  he 
a  relation?"  The  ladv  in  her  turn  is  astonish- 
ed,  for  the  tall  person  breaks  out  into  a  grin, 
and  says,  "  Law,  mum,  you're  spcakiu'  of  Mas 
ter  Charles.     lie's  in  London." 

"  Lideed  I— of  Master  Charles?" 
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"And  you  take  me  for  missis,  mum.  I  beg 
your  pardon,  mum,"  cries  Hannah.  The  inval- 
id hits  his  sister  in  the  side  with  a  weak  little 
fist.  If  laughter  can  cure,  Salva  est  res.  Doc- 
tor Goodenough's  patient  is  safe.  "  Master 
Charles  is  missis's  brother,  mum.  I've  got  no 
brother,  mum — never  had  no  brother.  Only 
one  son,  who's  in  the  police,  mum,  thank  you. 
And  law  bless  me,  I  was  going  to  forget!  If 
you  please,  mum,  missis  says,  if  you  are  quite 
rested,  she  will  pay  her  duty  to  you,  mum." 

"  O  indeed !"  says  the  lady,  rather  stiffly ;  and 
taking  this  for  an  acceptance  of  her  mistress's 
visit,  Hannah  retires. 

"  This  Miss  Honeyman  seems  to  be  a  great 
personage,"  says  the  lady.  "  If  people  let  lodg- 
ings, why  do  they  give  themselves  such  airs?" 

"  "We  never  saw  Monsieur  de  Boigne  at  Bou- 
logne, mamma,"  interposes  the  girl. 

"  Monsieur  de  Boigne,  my  dear  Ethel !  Mon- 
sieur de  Boigne  is  very  well.  But — "  here  the 
door  opens,  and  in  a  large  cap  bristling  with 
ribbons,  with  her  best  chestnut  front,  and  her 
best  black  silk  gown,  on  which  her  gold  watch 
shines  very  splendidly,  little  Miss  Honeyman 
makes  her  appearance,  and  a  dignified  courtesy 
to  her  lodger. 

That  lady  vouchsafes  a  very  slight  inclina- 
tion of  the  head  indeed,  which  she  repeats  when 
Miss  Honeyman  says,  "I  am  glad  to  hear  your 
ladyship  is  pleased  with  the  apartments." 

"  Yes,  they  will  do  very  well,  thank  3'ou," 
answers  the  latter  person,  gravely. 

"  And  they  have  such  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
sea!"  cries  Ethel. 

"  As  if  all  the  houses  hadn't  a  view  of  the  sea, 
Ethel !  The  price  has  been  arranged,  I  think  ? 
My  servants  will  require  a  comfortable  room  to 
dine  in — by  themselves,  ma'am,  if  you  please. 
My  governess  and  the  younger  children  will 
diue  together.  My  daughter  dines  with  me — 
and  my  little  boy's  dinner  will  be  ready  at  two 
o'clock  precisely,  if  you  please.  It  is  now  near 
one." 

"  Am  I  to  understand  ?"  interposed  Miss  Hon- 
e}Tnan. 

"Oil  have  no  doubt  we  shall  understand 
each  other,  ma'am,"  cried  Lady  Ann  Xewcorae 
(whose  noble  presence  the  acute  reader  has  no 
doubt  ere  this  divined  and  saluted).  "  Doctor 
Goodenough  has  given  me  a  most  satisfactory 
account  of  you — more  satisfactory  perhaps  than 
— than  you  are  aware  of."  Perhaps  Lady  Ann's 
Rcntence  was  not  going  to  end  in  a  very  satis- 
factor\'  way  for  Miss  Honeyman ;  but  awed  by 
a  peculiar  look  of  resolution  in  the  little  lady, 
her  lodger  of  an  hour  y)aused  in  whatever  of- 
fensive remark  she  might  have  been  about  to 
make.  "  It  is  as  well  that  T  at  last  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you,  that  I  may  state  what  I  i 
want,  and  that  we  may,  as  you  say,  understand 
each  other.  Breakfast  and  tea,  if  you  ph-aso, 
will  be  served  in  the  same  manner  a.s  dinner.  ' 
And  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  order  fresh 
milk  '^TfTV  mornintj  for  rny  little  boy — ass's  : 
Vol.  Vni— Xo.  44.— N 


milk  —  Doctor  Goodenough  has  ordered  ass's 
milk.  Any  thing  further  I  want  I  will  com- 
municate through  the  person  who  spoke  to  you 
— Kuhn,  Mr.  Kuhn,  and  that  wiU  do." 

A  heavy  shower  of  rain  was  descending  at 
this  moment,  and  little  Miss  Honeyman  look- 
ing at  her  lodger,  who  had  sate  down  and 
taken  up  her  book,  said,  "  Have  your  ladyship's 
servants  unpacked  your  trunks?" 

"  What  on  earth,  madam,  have  you — has  that 
to  do  with  the  question  ?" 

"They  will  be  put  to  the  trouble  of  packing 
again,  I  fear.  I  can  not  provide — three  times 
five  are  fifteen — fifteen  separate  meals  for  seven 
persons — besides  those  of  my  own  family.  If 
your  servants  can  not  eat  with  mine,  or  in  my 
kitchen,  they  and  their  mistress  must  go  else- 
where. And  the  sooner  the  better,  madam,  the 
sooner  the  better!"  says  Miss  Honeyman,  trem- 
bling with  indignation,  and  sitting  down  in  a 
chair  spreading  her  silks. 

"  Do  you  know  who  I  am  ?"  asks  Lady  Ann, 
rising. 

"  Perfectly  well,  madam,"  says  the  other. 
"And  had  I  known,  you  should  never  have 
come  into  my  house,  that's  more." 

"Madam!"  cries  the  lady,  on  which  the  poor 
little  invalid,  scared  and  nervous,  and  hungry 
for  his  dinner,  began  to  cry  from  his  sofa. 

"  It  will  be  a  pity  that  the  dear  little  boy 
should  be  disturbed.  Dear  little  child,  I  have 
often  heard  of  him,  and  of  you,  miss,"  says  the 
little  householder,  rising.  "  I  will  get  you  some 
dinner,  my  dear,  for  Olive's  sake.  And  mean- 
while your  ladyship  will  have  the  kindness  to 
seek  for  some  other  apartments — for  not  a  bit 
shall  my  fire  cook  for  any  one  else  of  your  com- 
pany." And  with  this  the  indignant  little  land- 
lady sailed  out  of  the  room. 

"  Gracious  goodness!  Who  is  the  woman ?" 
cries  Lady  Ann.  "  I  never  was  so  insulted  in 
my  life." 

"  0  mamma,  it  was  you  begun!"  says  down- 
right Ethel.  "  That  is—  Hush,  Alfred  dear. 
Hush,  my  darling!" 

"  O  it  was  mamma  began !  I'm  so  hungry. 
I'm  so  hungry!"  howled  the  little  man  on  the 
sofa — or  off  it  rather — for  he  was  now  down  on 
the  ground,  kicking  away  the  shawls  which  en- 
veloped him. 

"  What  is  it,  my  boy?  What  is  it,  my  bless- 
ed darling?  You  s/m^/ have  your  dinner!  Give 
her  all,  Ethel.  There  are  the  keys  of  my  desk 
— there's  my  watch — there  are  my  rings.  Let 
her  take  my  all.  The  monster!  the  child  must 
live !  It  can't  go  away  in  such  a  storm  as  this. 
Give  me  a  cloak,  a  parasol,  anything — I'll  go 
forth  and  get  a  lodging.  1*11  beg  my  bread 
from  house  to  house — if  this  fi<'n<l  refuses  mo. 
I'>at  the  hiscuit>«,  dear!  A  little  of  the  syrup, 
Alfred  darling;  it's  very  nice,  love!;  and"  come 
to  your  old  mother — your  poor  old  mother." 

Alfred  roared  out  "No — it's  not  n — ice:  it's 
n — a — a — asty !  I  won't  have  syrup.  I  mil 
have  dinner."     The  mother,  whose  embraces. 
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the  child  repelled  with  infantine  kicks,  plunged 
madly  at  the  bells,  rang  thoin  all  four  vehe- 
mentl}-,  and  ran  down  stairs  toward  the  parlor, 
whence  Miss  Ilonoyman  was  issuing. 

The  good  lady  had  not  at  first  known  the 
names  of  her  lodgers,  but  had  taken  them  in 
willingly  enough  on  Dr.  Goodenough's  recom- 
mendation. And  it  was  not  until  one  of  the 
nurses  intrusted  with  the  care  of  Master  Al- 
fred's dinner  informed  Miss  Honeyman  of  the 
name  of  her  guest,  that  she  knew  she  was  en- 
tertaining Lady  Ann  Newcome:  and  that  the 
pretty  girl  was  the  fair  Miss  Ethel ;  the  little 
sick  boy,  the  little  Alfred  of  whom  his  cousin 
spoke,  and  of  whom  Clive  had  made  a  hundred 
little  drawings  in  his  rude  w^ay,  as  he  drew  ev- 
ery body.  Then  bidding  Sally  run  off  to  St. 
James's  Street  for  a  chicken — she  saw  it  put  on 
the  spit,  and  prepared  a  bread  sauce,  and  com- 
posed a  batter-pudding,  as  she  only  knew  how 
to  make  batter-puddings.  Then  she  went  to 
array  herself  in  her  best  clothes,  as  we  have 
seen — as  we  have  heard  rather  (Goodness  for- 
bid that  we  should  see  Miss  Honeyman  array- 
ing herself,  or  penetrate  that  chaste  myster}^ 
her  toilet  1):  then  she  came  to  wait  upon  Lady 
Ann,  not  a  little  flurried  as  to  the  result  of  that 
q,ueer  interview ;  then  she  whisked  out  of  the 
drawing-room  as  before  has  been  shown ;  and, 
finding  the  chicken  roasted  to  a  turn,  the  nap- 
kin and  tray  ready  spread  by  Hannah  the  neat- 
handed,  she  was  bearing  them  up  to  the  little 
patient  .when  the  frantic  parent  met  her  on  the 
stair. 

"Is  it — is  it  for  my  child?"  cried  Lady  Ann, 
reeling  against  the  bannister. 

"  Yes,  it's  for  the  child,"  says  Miss  Honey- 
man, tossing  up  her  head.  "  But  nobody  else 
has  any  thing  in  the  house." 

"  God  bless  you  —  God  bless  you !  A  moth- 
er's bl — 1 — essings  go  with  you,"  gurgled  the 
lady,  who  was  not,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  wo- 
man of  strong  moral  character. 

It  was  good  to  see  the  little  man  eating  the 
fowl  Ethel,  who  had  never  cut  any  thing  in 
her  young  existence,  except  her  fingere  now 
and  then  with  her  brother's  and  her  governess's 
penknives,  bethought  her  of  asking  Miss  Hon- 
eyman to  carve  the  chicken.  Lady  Ann,  with 
clasped  hands  and  streaming  eyes,  sat  looking 
on  at  the  ravishing  scene. 

"  Why  did  3'ou  not  let  us  know  you  were 
Olive's  aunt?"  Ethel  asked,  putting  out  her 
hand-  The  old  lady  took  hers  ver}'  kindly,  and 
said,  "  Because  you  didn't  give  me  time.  And 
do  you  love  Clive,  my  dear?" 

The  reconciliation  between  Miss  Honeyman 
and  her  lodger  was  perfect  Lady  Ann  wrote 
a  (juire  of  note-paper  off  to  Sir  Brian  for  that 
day's  post — only  she  was  too  late,  as  she  always 
was.  Mr.  Kuhu  perfectly  delighted  Miss  Hon- 
eyniun  that  ovening,  1)y  his  droll  sayings,  jokes, 
and  pr(»minc,iatioii,  and  by  his  praises  of  Master 
fMife,  as  lie  called  liim.  He  lived  out  of  the 
liou«e,  did  every  thing  for  every  body,  was  nev- 


er out  of  the  way  when  wanted,  and  never  in 
the  way  when  not  wanted.  Ere  long,  Mrs.  Hon- 
eyman got  out  a  bottle  of  the  famous  Madeira 
which  her  Colonel  sent  her,  and  treated  him  to 
a  glass  in  her  own  room.  Kuhn  smacked  hia 
lips  and  held  out  the  glass  again.  The  honest 
rogue  knew  good  wine. 


DUTCH   AND   ENGLISH   INTERCOURSE 
WITH  JAPAN. 

THE  pending  Expedition,  of  which  the  object 
is  to  open  a  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  United  States  and  the  empire  of  Japan,  can 
hardly  fail  to  give  a  degree  of  interest  to  the 
following  account  of  the  first  expeditions  of  the 
Dutch  and  English,  with  the  same  object  in 
view ;  of  their  first  communication  with  the 
Japanese ;  and  of  the  relations  borne  by  these 
two  great  commercial  nations  toward  that  sin- 
gular and  exclusive  people. 

For  a  full  century  subsequent  to  the  discovery 
of  the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  commerce  of  the  Indian  seas,  so  far 
as  Europe  was  concerned,  remained,  as  is  well 
known,  almost  a  complete  monopoly  in  the 
hands  of  the  Portuguese.  The  ancient  Venetian 
commerce  with  India,  by  the  Red  Sea,  was 
speedily  brought  to  an  end  by  the  conquest  of 
Egypt  by  the  Turks ;  nor  did  the  Spanish  dis- 
covery of  another  passage  to  India,  by  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  and  the  lodgment  which  the  Span- 
ish made  in  the  Philipine  Islands,  materially 
interfere  with  the  Portuguese  monopoly ;  for 
the  passage  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan  was  very 
seldom  attempted,  the  Spanish  trade  being  con- 
fined to  an  annual  ship  between  Acapulco  and 
Manilla. 

It  was  the  desire  to  share  in  this  East  India 
commerce,  which  made  Lisbon  the  wealthiest 
and  most  populous  city  of  Europe,  that  led  to 
so  many  attempts  to  discover  a  Northeastern, 
a  Northwestern,  and  even  a  Northern  passage, 
to  India  (directly  over  the  pole);  not  only  as 
shorter,  but  as  avoiding  any  collision  with  the 
Portuguese  and  Spanish,  who  did  not  hesitate 
to  maintain  by  force  their  respective  exclusive 
claims  to  the  passages  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  These  at- 
tempts were  at  first  confined  to  the  English, 
the  Dutch  being  content  to  buy  Indian  mer- 
chandise at  Lisbon,  which  they  re-sold  in  the 
north  of  Europe.  But  after  the  imion  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  dominions,  in  1680,  and 
the  seizure,  which  soon  followed,  of  the  Dutch 
ships  at  Lisbon,  and  their  exclusion  from  any 
trade  with  Portugal,  the  Dutch  began  to  enter- 
tain, even  more  ardently  than  the  English,  the 
desire  of  a  direct  commerce  with  the  far  East 
Drake,  in  his  voyage  round  the  world  (1577-80), 
outward  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  home- 
ward by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  track  in 
which  lu!  was  speedily  followed  by  Cavendish 
(1586-8),  led  the  way  to  tlie  Indian  seas;  but 
the  failure  of  Cavendish  in  a  second  attempt  to 
pass  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  the  capture, 
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by  Spanish-American  cniisers  in  the  Pacific,  of 
Sir  Richard  Hawkins,  a  son  of  the  famous  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  who  had  attempted  a  voyage  to 
Japan  by  the  same  route,  served  to  keep  up  the 
terrors  of  that  passage.  Meanwhile,  Captain  Lan- 
caster, as  earl}^  as  1591,  accomplished  the  first 
English  voyage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  yet  though  the  English  thus  led  the  way, 
and,  next  to  the  Portuguese  and  the  Spaniards, 
first  made  themselves  heard  of  in  the  Indian 
seas,  these  enterprises  of  theirs  were  warlike,  not 
commercial ;  and  it  is  to  the  Dutch  that  the 
credit  mainly  belongs  of  first  breaking  in  upon 
the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  monopoly  of  Indian 
commerce. 

Among  other  Dutch  ship-captains  and  mer- 
chants who  had  been  thrown  into  prison  at 
Lisbon,  was  Cornelius  Houtman,  who  improved 
that  opportunity  to  acquire,  by  conversation 
with  Portuguese  seamen,  a  knowledge  of  the 
Indian  seas ;  and  it  was  by  his  persuasions  that 
the  merchants  of  Amsterdam,  associating  as  an 
East  India  Company,  fitted  out,  in  1695,  eight 
vessels — four  to  renew  the  experiment  of  a  North- 
eastern passage,  and  four  to  proceed  to  India 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    The  voyage  of  the 
first  four  came  to  nothing ;  the  others,  under  the 
charge  of  Houtman,  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
west  coast  of  Java,  where,  in  spite  of  the  arts 
and  opposition  of  the  Portuguese,  whom  they 
found  established  at  Bantam,    in  that  island, 
tliey  opened  a  trade  with  the  natives,  not  with- 
out an  occasional  Intermixture  of  hostilities,  in 
which  they  lost  more  than  half  their  numbers, 
besides  being  obliged  to  abandon  and  burn  one 
of  their  vessels.     The  other  three  returned  to 
Holland  in  1598  ;  and  although  the  voyage  had 
not  been  profitable,  yet  the  actual  commence- 
ment of  the  long  desired  Indian  traffic  greatly 
.•stimulated  the  hopes  of  the  merchants ;  and  that 
same  year  not  less  than  four  distinct  India  squad- 
rons were  fitted  out;  one  of  two  vessels,  under 
Houtman;  another  of  five  vessels,  known  as 
Verhagen's  fleet,  from  the  chief  promoter  of  the 
enterprise,  under  Jacques  Mahay;  a  third,  of 
three  vessels,  under  Oliver  Noort;  and  a  fourth, 
of  not  less  than  eight  vessels,  set  forth  by  a  new 
East  India  Association,  including  not  only  the  | 
merchants  of  Amsterdam,  but  those  of  the  other 
cities  of  the  province  of  Holland.    The  first  and 
last  of  these  expeditions  proceeded  by  the  Cape  , 
ofGoodlTope;  theothertwo  weretoattemptthe 
passage  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan.     The  Dutch 
merchants  were  at  this  time  much  richer  than  ' 
those  of  England  ;  and  for  tliese  enterprises  of 
theirs  to  India  they  ol)fained  the  assistance  of 
quite  a  number    of  adventurous  Englishmen,  i 
Houtman  had  an  English  pilot,  named  Davis;  ' 
Noort  had,  in  the  same  capacity,  carried  Thomas 
Melis,   who  had   made  the  voyage   round   the 
world  with  Cavendirth;  the  fleet  of  Mahay  had 
two  English  pilots,  "William  Adams  and  Tim- 
othy Shotten ;    with   the   former  of  whom,  as 
being  the  first  Englishman   who  ever  reached 
Japan,  and  long  a  resident  there,  onr  narrative 


has  chiefly  to  do.     Born,  according  to  his  own 
account  of  himself,  on  the  banks  of  the  Med  way, 
between  Rochester  and  Chatham,  "where  the 
King's  ships  lie,"  Adams,  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
had  commenced  a  sea-faring  life,  being  bound 
apprentice  to  Master  Nicholas  Diggins,  of  Lime- 
house,  near  London,  whom  he  served  for  twelve 
years.     Afterward  he  acted  as  master  and  pilot 
in  her  Majesty's  (Queen  Elizabeth's)  ships,  and 
then,  for  eleven  or  twelve  years,  was  employed 
by  the  worshipful  Company  of  the  Barbary 
Merchants,  till  the  Dutch  traffic  with  India  be- 
ginning, desirous,  as  he  tells  us,  "to  make  a 
little  experience  of  the  small  knowledge  which 
God  had  given  him,"  he  Avas  induced  to  enter 
that    service.      Mahay's    squadron,    in    which 
Adams  sailed  as  chief  pilot,  consisted  of  the 
Hope,   of  250  tons  and  130  men;    the  Faith, 
of  150  tons  and  109  men ;  the  Charity,  of  160 
tons   and  110  men;  the  Fidelity,  of  100  tons 
and  86  men;  and  the  Good  News,  of  75  tons 
and  56  men;   but  these  names  of  good  omen 
did  not  save  those  small  and  over-crowded  ves- 
sels from  a  succession  of  disasters,  too  common 
in  the  maritime  enterprises  of  those  days.    They 
left  the  Texel  the  24th  of  June,  and  on  the  21st 
of  August  reached  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  where 
they  remained  twenty-one  days  to  refresh  ihe 
men,  of  whom  many,  however,  were  taken  sick 
with  scurvy,    including    Mahay,    their   chief 
commander,  who  died  soon  after  they  had  re- 
commenced their  voyage.     Encountering  con- 
i  trary  winds  and  heavy  rains,  they  were  forced 
I  to  the  west  of  Guinea,   and  landed  on  Cape 
'  Gonsalves,  just  south  of  the  Line.     The  people 
I  of  Guinea,  as  they  passed  along,  yielded  a  ped- 
dling trade.     The  sick  were  set  on  shore  on  the 
10th  of  November.    On  the  23d,  a  French  sailor 
came  aboard,  who  promised  to  do  them  all  favor 
with  the  negro  king.    To  him  was  sent  Captain 
Wert  (of  the  Fidelity),  who  found  him  on  a 
throne  scarcely  a  foot  high,  with  a  lamb-skin 
under  his   feet,  his  garment  of  violet-colored 
cloth  with  gilded  lace,   attired  like  a  rower, 
without   shirt,   shoes,    or   stockings,   liaving  a 
parti-colored  cloth  on  his  head,  and  many  glass 
beads  about  his  neck ;  attended  by  his  courtiers, 
adorned  with  cocks'  feathers.     The  palace  was 
Tiot  comparable  to  a  stable.    His  provision  was 
brought  him  by  women — a  few  roasted  plant- 
ains and  smoke-dried  fish,  in  wooden  vessels, 
with  wine  of  palm,  in  such  sparing  measure, 
that,  according  to  the  quaint  statement  of  old 
Purchas,   "  Massanissa,    and   the  renowned  ex- 
amples of  temperance,  might   have    been  this 
negro's  disciples.     Once,"  says    Purchas,    "the 
Dutch  captain  was  fain  (iiiidcr  color  of  courtesy, 
to  show  the  king  his  manner  of  diet),  to  call  for 
some  of  his  Holland  provisions,  to  satisfy  his 
thus  more  prov<)k<'«l  and  barking  stomach  ;  but 
in  the  Spanish  wine  the  (Juiiiean  forgot  his  tem- 
perance, and  wft-s  carried  to  his  bed.     ].,ittle  re- 
freshing was  here  to  be  had  ;   a  boar  and  two 
buffaloes  tliey  killed  in  th<;  woods,  a  little  they 
bought^  a  few  birds  they  took,  ^nd  (which  was 
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worse)  as  the  scorbntc  forsook  the  sick,  fevers 
possessed  the  stronger." 

In  this  state  of  ilistross  they  set  sail  for  the 
coaft  of  Brazil ;  but  falling  in  soon  after  with 
the  island  of  Annabon,  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea, 
they  landed,  took  the  town,  which  contained 
eighty  houses,  and  obtained  a  supply  of  oxen, 
and  of  oranges  and  other  fruits ;  but  the  men 
continued  to  die,  of  whom  they  buried  more 
than  thirty  on  this  island.  Two  months  were 
tlins  spent  on  the  African  coast,  when  the  ships, 
setting  sail  again  about  the  middk  of  Novem- 
ber, after  a  five  months'  passage,  being  greatly 
delayed  by  one  of  the  vessels  losing  her  main- 
mast, reached  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  the  crews 
during  most  of  that  time  on  short  allowance  of 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  bread  per  day,  with  a 
like  proportion  of  wine  and  water,  and  driven 
to  such  extremity  as  to  eat  the  calf-skins  with 
which  the  ropes  were  covered.  Having  entered 
the  Straits  the  beginning  of  April,  1699,  they 
obtained  a  good  supply  of  penguins  for  food, 
but  the  commander  stopping  to  wood  and  water, 
they  were  overtaken  by  the  winter,  then  just 
setting  in,  during  which  they  lost  more  than  a 
hundred  men  by  cold  and  hunger,  and  were 
thus  detained — though,  according  to  Adams, 
there  were  many  times  when  they  might  have 
gone  through — till  the  24th  of  September,  when 
at  last  they  entered  the  South  Sea.  A  few  days 
after,  they  encountered  a  violent  storm,  by 
which  the  ships  were  separated ;  Captain  Wert, 
with  the  Faith  and  Fidelity,  being  driven  back 
into  the  Strait,  where  he  encountered  Oliver 
Noort,  who  had  left  Holland  a  few  days  after  the 
Verhagen  fleet,  had  followed  in  the  same  track, 
had  encountered  many  of  the  same  difficulties, 
but  who,  more  fortunate,  not  only  passed  the 
Strait,  but  succeeded  in  completing  the  fourth 
circumnavigation  of  the  globe — a  feat  accom- 
plished before  his  voyage  only  by  the  ships  of 
Magellan,  Drake,  and  Cavendish.  As  Noort 
was  unable  to  afford  him  any  aid,  Wert  aban- 
doned the  enterprise,  and  returned  with  his 
two  ships  to  Holland.  The  other  three  ships 
steered  separately  for  the  coast  of  Chili,  where 
a  rendezvous,  in  the  latitude  of  46  degrees  had 
been  appointed.  The  Charity,  in  which  Adams 
was,  reaching  the  place  of  rendezvous,  found 
there  some  Indian  inhabitants,  with  whom  they 
had  friendship  for  five  or  six  days,  and  who 
furnished  them  with  sheep  in  exchange  for  bells 
and  knives,  with  which  they  seemed  well  satis- 
fied ;  but  shortly  after  they  disappeared,  prob- 
ably through  Spanish  influence.  Having  waited 
twenty-eight  days,  and  hearing  nothing  of  her 
consorts,  the  Charity  ran  by  Valdivia  to  the 
inland  of  Mocha,  and  thence  toward  the  neigh- 
boring island  of  Santa  Maria,  where,  seeing  on 
the  main  land  near  by  a  number  of  people,  they 
approached  the  shore  for  a  parley,  but  the 
peoj)le  would  sufl^er  none  to  land  from  the  boats, 
•it  whicli  tht^y  shot  a  multitude  of  arrows. 
•  Nevertheless,"  says  Adams,  "having  no  vict- 
lalfl  in  our  ship,  and  hoping  to  find  refreshing, 


we  forcibly  landed  some  seven-and-twenty  or 
thirty  of  our  men,  and  drove  the  wild  people 
from  the  water-side,  having  the  most  of  our 
men  hurt  with  their  arrows.  Having  landed, 
we  made  signs  of  friendship,  and  in  the  end 
came  to  parley,  with  signs  that  our  desire  was 
to  have  victuals  for  iron,  silver,  and  cloth,  which 
we  showed  them.  Whereupon  they  gave  our 
folks  wine,  with  batatas  (sweet  potatoes),  and 
other  fruits,  and  bade  them,  by  signs  and  tokens, 
to  go  aboard,  and  the  next  day  to  come  again, 
and  they  would  bring  us  victuals." 

The  next  day,  after  a  council,  in  which  it  was 
resolved  not  to  land  more  than  two  or  three 
men  at  once,  the  captain  approached  the  shore 
with  all  the  force  he  had.  Great  numbers  of 
people  were  seen  on  shore,  who  made  signs  for 
the  boats  to  land ;  and  in  the  end,  as  the  people 
would  not  come  near  the  boats,  twenty-three 
men  landed  with  muskets,  and  marched  up  to- 
ward four  or  five  houses ;  but  before  they  had 
marched  about  the  distance  of  a  musket-shot, 
they  found  themselves  in  an  ambush ;  the 
natives  falling  upon  them  and  killing  the 
whole,  including  Thomas  Adams,  a  brother 
of  our  William,  the  chief  pilot.  *'  So  our 
boats  waited  long,"  says  Adams,  "to  see  if 
any  of  them  would  come  again;  but  seeing 
no  hope  to  recover  them,  our  boats  returned, 
with  this  sorrowful  news,  that  all  our  men 
that  landed  were  slain,  which  was  a  lament- 
able thing  to  hear,  for  we  had  scarce  so  many 
men  left  as  could  wind  up  our  anchor."  After 
waiting  a  day  longer,  they  went  over  to  the 
neighboring  island  of  Santa  Maria,  where  they 
found  the  Hope,  which  had  just  arrived,  but  in 
as  great  distress  as  themselves,  having,  at  the 
island  of  Mocha,  the  day  before  the  Charity  had 
passed  there,  lost  their  commander  and  twenty - 
seven  men  in  an  attempt  to  land  to  obtain  pra 
visions.  Some  provisions  were  finally  got,  by 
detaining  two  Spaniards  who  had  come  to  visit 
the  ships,  and  requiring  them  to  pay  a  ransom 
in  sheep  and  oxen.  It  was  proposed  to  burn 
one  of  the  ships,  as  there  were  not  men  enough 
for  both,  most  of  the  survivors  being  sick ;  but 
the  new  captains  could  not  agree  which  of  the 
ships  they  should  burn.  At  length,  the  men 
being  somewhat  refreshed,  a  council  was  called 
to  consider  what  should  be  done  to  make  the 
voyage  as  profitable  as  possible  to  the  mer- 
chants. Learning  from  one  of  the  sailors  who 
had  been  to  Japan  in  a  Portuguese  ship,  that 
cloth,  of  which  they  had  much  on  board,  was 
good  merchandise  there ;  considering  that  the 
Moluccas,  and  most  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  were 
not  countries  in  which  woolen  cloths  Avould  be 
likely  to  be  very  acceptable  ;  and  hearing  from 
the  people  on  sliore  that  Spanish  cruisers  were 
after  them — by  whom,  in  fact,  their  third  vessel 
was  captured,  news  of  their  intentions  and  force 
having  boon  sent  from  Spain  to  Peru  about  the 
time  of  their  departure  from  Holland — it  wiva 
finally  resolved  to  stand  away  for  Japan,  which 
they  did,  leaving  the  coast  of  Chili  on  the  27th 
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of  November.  Standing  northerly  across  the 
equator,  for  several  months  they  had  pleasant 
weather.  In  their  way,  they  encountered  a 
group  of  islands  somewhere  about  16  degrees  of 
North  latitude  (perhaps  the  Sandwich  Islands), 
to  which,  as  they  approached,  eight  of  their  men 
ran  off  with  the  pinnace,  and  were  eaten,  as  was 
supposed,  by  the  islanders,  who,  by  the  report 
of  one  who  was  taken,  proved  to  be  cannibals. 
In  the  latitude  of  27  degrees  N.,  they  encount- 
ered variable  winds  and  stormy  weather,  in 
which  the  two  vessels  were  separated,  the  Hope 
being  never  more  heard  of  The  Charity  still 
kept  on  her  course,  though  with  many. of  her 
men  sick,  and  others  dead ;  and  on  the  11th  of 
April,  being  then  in  great  miser}-,  with  only 
four  or  five  men,  out  of  a  company  of  four-and- 
twenty,  able  to  walk,  as  many  more  to  creep 
on  their  knees,  the  whole  expecting  shortly  to 
die,  at  last  they  made  the  hoped-for  land,  near 
a  place  called  Bungo,  on  the  western  coast  of 
the  southernmost  of  the  three  larger  islands, 
which,  with  quite  a  number  of  smaller  ones, 
compose  the  empire  of  Japan.  They  were  im- 
mediately boarded  by  numerous  boats,  which 
they  had  no  for«e  to  resist;  but  the  boatmen 
offered  no  injury,  beyond  stealing  what  they 
could  conveniently  lay  their  hands  on.  This, 
however,  was  put  a  stop  to  the  next  day  by  the 
governor  of  the  neighboring  district,  who  sent 
soldiers  on  board  to  protect  the  cargo,  and  who 
treated  the  crew  with  great  kindness,  giving 
them  a  house  on  shore  for  their  sick,  of  whom 
nine  finally  died ;  furnishing  them  also  with  all 
necessary  refreshments.  For  some  days  the  only 
conversation  was  by  signs;  but  before  long  a 
Portuguese  Jesuit,  with  some  other  Portuguese, 
arrived  from  Nangesaki,  on  the  opposite  east- 
ern coast  of  the  island,  the  port  at  which  the 
Chinese  and  Portuguese  had  their  principal 
trade.  The  Dutch  now  had  an  interpreter,  but 
what  with  religious  and  what  with  national  an- 
tipathies, little  was  to  be  hoped  from  a  Jesuit 
and  a  Portuguese.  Soon  after  the  Emperor 
sent  five  galleys,  in  which  Adams,  attended  by 
one  of  the  sailors,  was  conveyed  to  Osaca,  on 
the  south  coast  of  Niphon,  the  larger  island, 
and  about  eighty  leagues  from  Bungo.  Here 
he  found  the  Emperor,  "  in  a  wonderful  costly 
house,  gilded  with  gold  in  abundance ;"  who, 
in  several  interviews,  treated  him  with  great 
kindness,  and  was  very  inquisitive  as  to  liis 
country,  and  the  cause  of  his  coming;  to  which 
Adams  replied  that  the  English  were  a  people  ' 
who  had  long  sought  out  the  East  Indies,  de- 
siring friendship,  in  the  way  of  trade,  with  all  ' 
kings  and  potentates;  having  in  their  country  I 
divers  commodities  which  might  be  exchanged 
to  mutual  advantage.  He  then  inquired  if  the  | 
people  of  Adams's  country  had  no  wars?  to  ' 
which  he  answered  that  they  did,  with  tlie 
Spanish  and  Portuguese,  but  were  at  peace  with 
all  other  nations.  He  al.so  inquired  as  to 
Adams's  religious  opinions,  and  tlio  way  in 
which  he  got  to  Japan ;  but  when  Aduiua  ex- 1 


hibited  to  him  a  chart  of  the  world,  and 
pointed  out  the  passage  through  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  he  exhibited  plain  signs  of  incredu- 
lity. But,  notwithstanding  this  friendly  re- 
ception, Adams  was  ordered  back  to  prison, 
where  he  was  kept  for  nine-and-thirty  days, 
expecting,  though  well  treated,  to  be  crucified, 
that  being  a  customary  method  of  execution 
among  the  Japanese.  In  fact,  as  he  afterward 
discovered,  the  Portuguese  were  employing  this 
interval  in  poisoning  the  minds  of  the  natives 
against  these  new  comers,  whom  they  repre- 
sented as  thieves  and  common  sea-robbers  whom 
it  was  necessary  to  put  to  death,  to  prevent  any 
more  of  their  freebooting  countrymen  from  com- 
ing to  the  ruin  of  the  Japanese  trade.  But  at 
length  the  Emperor  gave  this  answer,  that,  as 
these  strangers  had  as  yet  done  no  damage  to 
him  nor  to  any  of  his  people,  it  would  be 
against  reason  and  justice  to  put  them  to  death  ; 
and,  sending  again  for  Adams,  after  another 
long  conversation  and  numerous  inquiries,  he 
set  him  at  liberty,  and  gave  him  liberty  to  visit 
his  companions  and  the  ship,  of  whom,  in  the 
interval,  he  had  heard  nothing.  He  found  them 
close  by,  the  ship  having  in  the  interval  been 
brought  to  Sakay,  within  seven  or  eight  miles 
of  Osaca.  The  men  had  suffered  nothing,  but 
the  ship  had  been  completely  stripped,  Adams 
being  thus  left  with  nothing  but  the  clothes  on 
his  back.  The  Emperor,  indeed,  ordered  resti- 
tution ;  but  the  plundered  articles  were  so  dis- 
persed and  concealed  that  nothing  could  be  re- 
covered, except  fifty  thousand  rials  in  silver 
(16000),  which  had  formed  a  part  of  the  cargo, 
and  which  was  given  up  to  the  officers  as  a 
fund  for  their  support  and  that  of  the  men. 
Afterward  the  ship  was  taken  still  eastward  to 
Quanto,  near  Jeddo,  where  all  means  were  used 
to  get  her  clear  with  leave  to  depart,  in  which 
suit  a  considerable  part  of  the  money  Avas  spent; 
till,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  the  men  refusing 
any  longer  to  obey  Adams  and  the  master,  "for 
quietness'  sake"  the  remaining  money  was  di- 
vided, and  each  was  left  to  shift  for  himself 
The  Emperor,  however,  added  an  allowance  to 
each  man  of  two  pounds  of  rice  a  day,  besides 
an  annual  pension  in  money  amounting  to  about 
twenty-four  dollars.  In  Adams's  case  this  pen- 
sion was  afterward  raised  to  one  hundred  and 
forty  dollars,  at  a  reward  for  having  built  two 
ships  for  the  Emperor  on  the  European  model, 
one  of  which  was  lent  in  the  year  1609  to  the 
Spanish  governor  of  Manilla  (who,  on  his  return 
home  by  way  of  Acapulco  had  been  shipwreck- 
ed on  the  coast  of  Japan)  to  convey  him  to  New 
Spain  ;  a  courtesy  which  the  S])aniard  acknowl- 
edged by  returning  another  ship  the  next  year 
with  a  great  present,  besides  the  value  of  the 
Emperor's  ship  in  goods  and  money.  Adams's 
knowledge  of  mnthernaf  ics  also  proved  of  serv- 
ice to  him,  and  he  was  soon  in  such  favor  as  to 
be  able,  as  he  tells  us,  to  return  good  for  evil  to 
several  of  his  former  enemies,  the  Jesuits  swA 
Portuguese.    Indeed,  the  Emperor  rewarded  his 
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services  by  giving  him  "a  living  like  unto  a 
lordship  in  England,  with  eighty  or  ninety  hus- 
bandmen as  his  servants  and  slaves;"  but  he 
still  j)ined  for  home,  and  importuned  for  leave 
to  depart,  desiring,  as  he  says,  "to  see  his  poor 
wife  and  children,  according  to  conscience  and 
nature."  This  suit  he  again  renewed,  upon 
hearing  from  some  Japanese  traders  that  Dutch 
merchants  had  established  themselves  at  Acheen 
ill  Sumatra,  and  Patania,  on  the  east  coast  of 
Malacca,  promising  to  bring  both  the  Dutch 
and  English  to  trade  in  Japan.  But  all  he  could 
obtain  was  leave  for  the  Dutch  captain  of  the 
ship  to  depart,  which  he  presently  did,  for  Pa- 
tania, in  a  Japanese  junk,  whence  he  proceeded 
to  Jor,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  peninsula  of 
Malacca,  where  ho  found  a  Dutch  fleet  of  nine 
sail,  in  which  he  obtained  an  appointment  as 
master,  but  was  soon  after  killed  in  a  sea-figbt 
with  the  Portuguese.  This  hope  of  communi- 
cating with  his  friends  thus  failing,  soon  after 
Adams  heard  that  certain  English  merchants 
had  established  themselves  in  the  island  of  Java, 
to  whom  he  wrote,  under  date  of  October  22, 
1611,  giving  an  account  of  himself,  and  inclos- 
ing a  letter  to  his  wife,  which  he  besought 
these  unknown  countrymen  of  his  to  convey  to 
his  friends  in  England.  "  My  desire  is,"  he 
wrote,  "that  my  wife  and  two  children  may 
learn  that  I  am  here  in  Japan ;  for  that  my  wife 
is  in  a  manner  a  widow,  and  my  children  fa- 
therless, which  thing  only  is  my  greatest  grief 
of  heart  and  conscience.  I  am  a  man  not  un- 
known in  Ratcliffe  and  Limehouse,  to  my  good 
master,  Mr.  Nicholas  Digging,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Best,  and  Mr.  Nicholas  Isaac  and  "William  Isaac, 
brothers,  with  many  others.  Therefore,  may 
this  letter  come  to  any  of  their  hands,  or  the 
copy  of  this  letter,  I  know  that  your  Company's 
mercy  is  such  that  my  friends  and  kindred  shall 
have  news  that  I  do  as  yet  live  in  this  vale  of 
my  sinful  pilgrimage;  the  which  thing  I  do 
again  and  again  desire  for  Jesus'  sake." 

This  letter  was  directed  to  his  unknown 
friends  and  countrymen,  with  a  request  endorsed 
that  by  their  good  means  it,  or  a  copy  of  it, 
might  come  to  the  knowledge  of  some  of  his 
friends  at  Limehouse  or  in  Kent,  so  that  his  wife 
and  children  might  hear  of  him,  and  he  of  them, 
before  his  death.  Adams  sent  it  by  the  master's 
mate  of  a  ..mall  Dutch  trading  vessel  which  had 
lately  arrived  in  Ja})an,  in  continuation  of  a 
commerce  and  intercourse  commenced  two  years 
before  by  two  Dutch  vessels,  fitted  out  with 
intention  to  take  the  Portuguese  carack  which 
come  annually  from  Macao  with  a  rich  cargo. 
Missing  her  by  being  a  few  days  too  late,  they 
had  put  into  the  harbor  of  Firando,  in  a  small 
inland  of  the  same  name,  off  the  western  coast 
of  the  southern  main  island  of  Japan,  near  the 
entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Corea;  whence  they 
flcjit  some  of  their  company  to  the  Emperor's 
court,  where  they  had  been  received  with  great 
friendship,  obtaining  leave  to  establish  a  per- 
manent foflory  at  Firando,  for  the  supply  of 


which  they  were  to  send  a  ship  or  two  yearly. 
"You  shall  understand,"  wrote  Adams,  "that 
the  Hollanders  have  here  an  Indias  of  money, 
so  that  the)^  need  not  to  bring  silver  out  of 
Holland  to  the  East  Indias,  for  in  Japan  there 
is  much  gold  and  silver  to  serve  their  turn  in 
other  places  where  need  requireth."  He  enu- 
merated as  vendible  in  Japan  for  ready  money, 
raw  silk,  damask,  black  taffetas,  black  and  red 
cloth  of  the  best  kinds,  lead,  6ic  To  a  somewhat 
exaggerated,  and  otherwise  not  very  correct 
account  of  the  extent  and  geography  of  the 
Japanese  dominions,  he  added  the  following 
description  of  the  inhabitants:  "The  people 
of  this  island  of  Japan  are  good  of  nature,  cour- 
teous above  measure,  and  valiant  in  war.  Their 
justice  is  severely  executed,  and  without  par- 
tiality upon  transgressors.  They  are  governed 
in  great  civility.  I  think  no  land  in  the  world 
better  governed  by  civil  policy.  The  people 
are  very  superstitious  in  their  religion,  and  are 
of  diverse  opinions.  There  are  many  Jesuits 
and  Franciscan  friars  in  this  land,  and  they 
have  converted  many  to  be  Christians,  and  have 
many  churches  in  the  island." 

This  letter,  with  its  inclosure  addressed  to 
Adams's  wife,  must  have  reached  the  English 
East  India  Company's  factory  at  Bantam,  in 
Java,  previous  to  the  first  of  June,  1612  ;  for  on 
that  day  an  answer  to  it  was  dispatched  by  the 
Globe,  which  had  just  arrived  from  England, 
and  which  sailing  thence  to  Patania,  met  there 
the  same  master's  mate  who  had  brought  Ad- 
ams's letter,  and  w^ho  being  just  about  to  return 
to  Japan  in  a  Dutch  pinnace,  promised  to  deliver 
the  answer.  Already,  however,  independently 
of  Adams's  letter,  a  project  seems  to  have  been 
started  in  England  for  opening  a  trade  with 
Japan ;  letters  from  the  King  of  England  to  the 
Emperor  having  been  intrusted  to  Captain 
Saris,  an  old  adventurer  in  the  East,  and  a 
former  resident  at  Bantam,  who  left  England 
in  April,  1611,  with  three  ships — the  Clove,  the 
Thomas,  and  the  Hector — being  the  eighth  voy- 
age set  forth  by  the  English  East  India  Com- 
pany. After  touching,  trading,  negotiating, 
and  fighting  at  Socotra,  Mocha,  and  other  porta 
of  the  Red  Sea,  Saris  arrived  at  Bantam  in 
October,  1612.  Soon  after  his  arrival  the  let- 
ter of  Adams  was  re-read  in  presence  of  the 
assembled  merchants,  and  doubtless  it  encour- 
aged him  in  his  project  of  visiting  Japan,  and 
of  thus,  to  use  a  quaint  expression  of  old  Pur- 
chas,  making  the  East  Indias  westerly.  Having 
taken  in  seven  hundred  sacks  of  pepper  for  a 
trial  there,  in  addition  to  the  broadcloths,  gun- 
powder, and  other  goods  brought  from  England, 
and  constituting  his  principal  cargo,  Saris  sailed 
on  the  14th  of  January,  1613,  in  the  Clove,  for 
Japan;  his  crew  consisting  of  seventy-four  En- 
glish, one  Spaniard,  one  Japanese,  to  serve  as 
an  interpreter,  he  speaking  also  the  Malay  lan- 
guage, which  Captain  Saris  understood,  and 
five  Swarts  or  Indians.  Passing  in  sight  of  the 
south  coast  of  Celebes,  he  touched  at  several 
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of  the  Ihitch  ports  in  tlie  group  of  the  Moluc- 
cas, so  famous  for  their  spices,  and  occupied  at 
that  time,  some  of  them  by  Dutch,  and  others 
by  Spanish  factories — the  Spani.ards  from  Ma- 
nilla having  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  Portu- 
guese, whom  the  Dutch  had  driven  out — the 
inmates  of  which  regarded  i^l  new-comers  (if 
of  any  other  nation  than  their  own)  with 
scarcely  less  suspicion  and  hostility  than  they 
did  each  other,  and  both  of  them  joining  to 
oppress  and  plunder  the  unhappy  natives,  who 
were  wrought  upon  to  spoil  one  another  in 
civil  war,  while  the  Dutch  and  Spaniards,  both 
secure  in  strong  forts,  sat  by  and  looked  on 
"prepared  to  take  the  bone  from  him  that 
would  wrest  it  from  his  fellow,"  The  compo- 
sition of  the  garrison  of  the  Dutch  fort  at  Bu- 
chian,  one  of  the  islands  at  which  Saris  touched, 
was  rather  peculiar,  and  not  a  little  formidable, 
consisting,  besides  thirty  Dutch  soldiers,  of 
eleven  Dutch  women,  "able  to  withstand  the 
fury  of  the  Spaniard,  or  other  nation  whatso- 
ever, being  of  a  very  lusty,  large  breed,  and 
furnished  with  few  good  qualities  ;"  but  among 
them,  according  to  Captain  Saris,  that  of  fol- 
lowing their  leader;  for  no  sooner  was  the 
captain  of  the  fort  on  board  the  Clove,  than  the 
Amazon  band  followed,  complaining  of  great 
misery,  and  with  very  small  entreaty — in  fact, 
it  may  be  suspected,  without  waiting  for  an 
invitation — sitting  down  to  eat  with  the  En- 
glish sailors.  They  had,  says  Saris,  what  the 
ship  afforded,  and  then  returned  on  shore  with 
their  captain,  no  doubt  to  the  English  captain's 
great  satisfaction.  But  however  ready  the  Dutch 
female  soldiers  might  be  to  feast  on  the  English 
provisions,  the  Dutch  commanders  would  not 
allow  the  natives  to  trade  with  the  English, 
even  to  the  extent  of  a  single  catty  of  cloves, 
threatening  with  death  those  who  did  so,  and 
claiming  all  the  Spice  Islands  held  by  them  as 
their  country,  conquered  by  the  sword,  they 
having,  with  much  loss  of  blood  and  money, 
delivered  the  inhabitants  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  Portuguese,  and  having  made  a  perpetual 
contract  with  them  for  the  purchase  of  all  their 
spices  at  a  fixed  rate,  in  the  case  of  cloves  at 
about  eight  cents  the  pound.  This  claim  of 
dominion  and  extensive  right  of  trade.  Captain 
Saris  declined  to  acknowledge,  at  the  same 
time  professing  his  readiness  to  give  the  Dutch 
"as  neighbors  and  brethren  in  Christ,"  a  pre- 
ference in  purchasing  any  part  of  his  cargo  of 
which  they  might  happen  to  stand  in  need. 

The  English  and  Dutch  had  been  ready 
enough  to  join  together  in  breaking  up  the 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  monopoly,  and  in  forc- 
ing a  trade  in  the  Indian  seas;  but  it  was  al- 
ready apparent  that  the  Dutch  East  India 
Compapy,  which  in  the  amount  of  capital  at 
ita  command  very  far  surpassed  the  English 
Company,  was  l)ent  on  establishing  a  monopoly 
of  its  own,  not  less  close  than  tliat  formerly 
maintained  by  the  Portuguese.  The  Spaniards, 
on  the  other  hand,  professed  friendship,   and 


made  some  offers  of  trade ;  but  Captain  Saris 
suspecting  treachery  did  not  choose  to  trust 
them,  and  on  the  14th  of  April,  he  left  the  Mo- 
luccas, and  stood  in  his  course  for  Japan,  and 
on  the  10th  June,  having  been  in  sight  of  land 
for  a  day  or  two,  they  were  boarded  by  four 
great  fishing-boats,  fitted  with  both  sails  and 
oars,  from  whose  crews  they  learned  that  they 
were  off  the  harbor  of  Nangesaki,  the  chief  port 
of  the  Portuguese  trade.  And,  in  fact,  one  of 
these  boats  belonged  to  the  Portuguese,  and 
was  manned  by  "new  Christians,"  converted 
natives,  that  is,  who  had  mistaken  the  ship  of 
Captain  Saris  for  the  annual  Portuguese  carack 
from  Macao.  Finding  their  mistake,  no  entreaty 
could  prevail  upon  them  to  stay ;  but  the  mas- 
ters of  two  of  the  other  boats,  for  thirty  dollars 
each  in  money,  and  rice  for  their  food,  agreed 
to  pilot  the  ship  to  Firando,  which  lay  to  the 
northward,  by  the  pilots'  reckoning,  some  thirty 
leagues  distant;  and  their  men  coming  on  board 
began  voluntarily  to  assist  in  working  the  ves- 
sel, showing  themselves  not  less  handy  than 
the  English  sailors. 

No  sooner  had  the  ship  anchored  off  Firando, 
than  she  was  visited  by  the  old  king  or  hered- 
itary governor  of  that  island,  by  name  Foyne- 
Suma,  upward  of  seventy  years  old,  attended 
by  his  nephew  or  grandchild,  Tone-Suma,  a 
young  man  of  two-and-twenty,  who  governed 
under  him.  They  came  with  forty  boats  or 
galleys,  with  from  ten  to  fifteen  oars  a  side; 
but  on  approaching  the  vessel  all  fell  back,  ex- 
cept the  two  which  carried  the  old  governor 
and  his  nephew,  who  came  on  board  unattend- 
ed except  by  a  single  person  each.  They  were 
bare-headed  and  bare-legged,  wearing  shoes, 
but  no  stockings ;  the  fore  part  of  their  heads 
shaven  to  the  crown,  and  their  hair  behind, 
which  was  very  long,  gathered  up  into  a  Icnot ; 
and  were  clad  in  shirts  and  breeches  of  linen, 
over  which  was  a  silk  gown  girt  to  them,  a 
sword  of  the  country  at  either  side,  the  one 
half  a  yard  in  length,  the  other  half  as  long. 
Their  manner  of  salutation  was  to  put  off  their 
shoes,  and  then  stooping,  with  their  right  hand 
in  their  left,  and  both  against  their  knees,  to 
approach  with  small  sidling  steps,  slightly  mov- 
ing their  hands  at  the  same  time,  and  crying, 
Augh  I  Augh  !  Captain  Saris  conducted  them 
to  his  cabin,  where  he  had  a  banquet  spread, 
and  a  concert  of  music,  with  which  tliey  seemed 
much  delighted.  Captain  Saris  delivered  to 
him  a  letter  from  the  King  of  England,  which 
he  received  with  much  joy,  but  he  put  off  read- 
ing it  till ''  Ange"  should  come,  that  word  being 
the  Japanese  for  pilot,  and  the  name  by  whicli 
Adams  was  known,  to  whom,  being  then  at 
Jeddo,  letters  were  sent  the  same  night,  as  also 
to  the  Emperor. 

As  soon  as  the  King  had  gone  on  shore,  all 
his  principal  people  attended  by  a  multitude 
of  soldiers,  entered  the  ship,  each  man  of  con- 
sequence bringing  his  present  of  venison,  wild 
boar,  large  and  fat  wild  fowl,  fruits,  fisli,  Ac. ; 
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but  as  the  crowd  proved  troublesome,  King 
Fo^'ne  sent  an  ofiiocr  on  board  to  keep  order, 
and  prevent  mischief.  The  next  day  came  some 
tliroe-score  groat  boats  or  galleys,  vei-y  well 
manned,  which  towed  the  ressel  into  the  har- 
bor, of  which  tlie  entrance  was  narrow  and 
dangerous.  Here  they  ancliored  in  five  fath- 
oms, so  close  to  the  shore  that  they  could  talk 
with  the  people  in  the  houses,  saluting  the 
town  with  nine  pieces  of  ordnance;  a  compli- 
ment which  the  inhabitants  were  unable  to  re- 
turn, having  no  cannon  there,  only  pieces  for 
small  shot.  The  ship  was  speedily  surrounded 
with  boats  full  of  people,  who  seemed  much  to 
admire  the  head  and  stern  of  the  ship,  and  the 
decks  were  so  crowded  with  men,  women  and 
children,  that  it  was  impossible  to  move  about. 
The  captain  took  several  of  the  better  sort  of 
women  into  his  cabin,  where  a  picture  of  Venus 
and  Cupid  "  did  hang  somewhat  wantonly,  set 
out  in  a  large  frame,  which,  mistaking  it  for  the 
Virgin  and  her  son,  some  of  those  women  kneel- 
ed to  and  worshiped  with  great  devotion,"  at 
the  same  time  whispering  in  a  low  tone,  that 
they  might  not  be  overheard  by  their  pagan 
companions  that  they  were  Christianos,  by 
which  it  was  understood  that  they  were  con- 
verts of  the  Portuguese  Jesuits. 

Soon  after  King  Foyne  came  again  on  board, 
and  brought  four  principal  women  with  him. 
They  were  bare-legged,  except  that  a  pair  of 
half  buskins  were  bound  by  a  silk  ribbon  about 
their  insteps,  and  clad  in  a  number  of  silk 
gowns,  one  skirt  over  another,  bound  about 
their  waists  by  a  girdle,  their  hair  very  black 
and  long,  and  tied  in  a  comely  knot  on  the 
cit)wn  of  the  head,  no  part  of  which  was  shaven 
like  the  men's.  They  had  good  faces,  hands, 
and  feet,  clear-skinned  and  white,  but  wanting 
color,  which,  however,  they  supplied  by  art. 
They  were  low  in  stature  and  very  fat,  courte- 
ous in  behavior,  of  which  they  well  understood 
the  ceremonials  according  to  the  Japanese  fash- 
ion. At  first  they  seemed  a  little  bashful,  but 
the  king  "  willing  them  to  be  frolic,"  all  other 
company  being  excluded  except  Captain  Saris 
and  the  interpreter,  they  sung  several  songs, 
playing  on  an  instrument  much  like  a  guitar, 
but  with  four  strings  only,  which  they  fingered 
very  nimbly  with  the  left  hand,  holding  in  the 
other  a  piece  of  ivory  with  which  they  touched 
tha  strings,  playing  and  singing  by  book,  the 
tunes  being  noted  on  lines  and  spaces,  much  the 
name  as  European  music. 

The  old  king  was  so  much  delighted  with  the 
presents,  to  the  value  of  seven  hundred  dollars 
or  more,  which  Captain  Saris  delivered  to  him 
in  tlu!  name  of  the  King  of  England,  that,  at  a 
banquet  which  he  gave  on  the  occasion,  calling 
for  a  diinking-cup  holding  a  pint  and  a  half, 
which  was  one  of  the  presents,  he  insistcni  upon 
drinking  it  od"  1,()  the  King  of  iMigland's  health, 
fill«MJ  with  arrack,  "  tlic  wine  of  that  country," 
diHtillcd  from  rice,  of  the  color  of  canary,  but 
alrn^»*t  as   hirong   a.s   brandy  —  a   complimejit 


which  he  required  to  be  repeated  by  every  per- 
/ion  present 

IS'ot  long  after,  desirous  to  be  "  frolic,"  he 
brought  on  board  a  company  of  femalo  actors — 
such  as  were  common  in  Japan,  little  better,  it 
would  seem,  than  slaves ;  being  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  master,  v^ho  carried  tl»em  from  place  to 
place,  exhibiting  comedies  of  war,  love,  and 
such  like,  with  several  shifts  of  apparel  for  the 
better  grace  of  the  matter  acted ;  and  of  much 
the  same  easy  virtue,  it  would  seem,  with  the 
ballet-girls  of  Europe — a  class  of  performers  as 
yet  unknown  in  England,  and  but  just  begin- 
ning to  come  into  vogue  in  Italy.  It  appeared, 
however,  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  on  which 
several  of  the  English  were  present,  that,  be- 
sides these  professional  actors,  the  king  and  his 
principal  workmen  were  accustomed,  on  certain 
great  festivals,  at  which  the  whole  country 
round  was  present,  to  present  a  play,  of  which 
the  matter  was  the  valiant  deeds  of  their  an- 
cestors, from  the  beginning  of  their  kingdom 
or  commonwealth,  intermixed,  however — like 
STiakspeare's  historical  plays  —  with  much 
mirth,  to  give  the  common  people  content.  On 
that  occasion  they  had  as  musical  instruments, 
to  assist  their  voices,  little  tabors  or  stringed 
instruments,  small  in  the  middle  and  large  at 
both  ends,  like  an  hour-glass ;  also,  fifes ;  but, 
though  they  kept  exact  time,  the  whole  per- 
formance was  very  harsh  to  English  ears. 

While  waiting  for  Adams,  who  presently  ar- 
rived, after  being  seventeen  days  on  his  way,  a 
house  was  hired  on  shore  for  a  factory,  which 
was  obtained,  furnished  with  mats,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country,  for  a  rent  of  ninety- 
five  dollars  for  six  months.  Is  ot  long  after,  leav- 
ing Mr.  Richard  Cox,  the  Cape-merchant,*  in 
charge  of  the  factory  and  the  trade,  Captain  Saris 
set  out  on  a  visit  to  the  Emperor,  attended  by 
Adams  and  seventeen  persons  of  his  own  com- 
pany, including  several  mercantile  gentlemen, 
a  tailor,  a  cook,  the  surgeon's  mate,  the  Japan- 
ese interpreter,  the  coxswain,  and  one  sailor, 
and  being  liberally  furnished  by  old  Kilig 
Foyne  with  a  conductor  for  the  journey,  a  large 
galley  of  twenty-five  oars  a  side,  manned  with 
sixty  men,  and  also  with  a  sum  in  Japanese 
money  to  pay  his  expenses,  amounting  to  a 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars,  which  sum, 
however.  Captain  Saris  directed  the  Cape-mer- 
chant to  place  to  King  Foyne's  credit  as  so  much 
money  lent. 

The  galley  being  handsomely  fitted  up  with 
waist-cloths  and  ensigns,  they  coasted  along  the 
western  and  northern  shores  of  the  southern 
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*  Hesidcs  the  cnptain,  who  bad  the  pcneral  oversight 
of  tho  ship  and  voyajje,  and  the  master,  whoso  business  it 
was  to  nuvi^iate  the  vessel,  most  considerable  trading 
ships  of  that  day  had  a  (^ape-merchant,  so  called,  a  super- 
cargo or  commercial  agent,  who  had  charge  of  the  trade, 
and  the  same  term  was  applied  to  commercial  agents  res- 
ident in  distant  count ries.  Thus,  in  Virginia,  while  that 
colony  remained  a  proprietary  government,  the  maga/.ine, 
or  general  store  of  goods  belonging  to  the  ('omi)any,  and 
the  local  trade,  of  which  they  had  a  monopoly,  was  under 
the  charge  o(  a  (Jape-merchant. 
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main  island  (on  our  modern  maps  called  Kiusin, 
but  on  older  ones  Ximo,  and  by  the  Japanese 
themselves,  Mashma),  passing  a  number  of  hand- 
some towns.  One  of  these,  called  Fuccate,  at  a 
distance  of  two  days'  rowing  from  Firando — 
where,  finding  the  current  too  strong,  they 
stopped  to  dine — liad  a  very  strong  castle  of  free- 
stone, with  a  wide  and  deep  ditch  and  draw- 
bridge, kept  in  good  repair,  but  without  cannon 
or  garrison.  The  town  seemed  as  large  as  Lou- 
don within  the  walls,  very  well  built,  with 
straight  streets.  As  they  landed,  they  had  ex- 
perience, repeated  almost  wherever  they  went, 
of  that  antipathy  to  foreigners,  so  characteristic 
a  trait  of  their  country ;  for  the  boys,  children, 
and  worser  sort  of  idle  people,  would  gath- 
er about  them,  crying  out  Corey  Core,  Cocore, 
Wane,  taunting  them  by  these  words,  as  Coreans 
with  false  hearts,  whooping,  hollowing,  and 
making  such  a  noise,  that  the  English  could 
hardly  hear  each  other  speak,  and  even  in  some 
places  throwing  stones  at  them ;  all  which  went 
on  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
public  officers,  so  that  the  best  the  visitors  could 
do,  was  to  pass  on  without  giving  any  attention 
to  these  "  idle  rabblements,"  and  thus  escaping 
with  the  noise  in  their  ears.  In  general,  how- 
ever, the  police  was  very  strict,  and  punish- 
ments very  prompt  and  bloody,  it  being  no  im- 
usual  thing  to  see  criminals  beheaded  in  the 
eti'cet,  after  which,  every  passer-by  was  allow- 
ed to  try  his  sword  on  the  dead  body,  which 
thus  was  often  chopped  into  small  pieces,  and 
left  for  the  birds  of  prey  to  devour.  All  along 
the  coast  they  noticed  many  families  living  in 
boats  upon  the  water,  as  in  Holland,  the  women 
being  very  expert  fishers,  not  only  with  lines 
and  nets,  but  by  diving,  which  gave  them  such 
blood-shot  eyes  that  they  might  easily  be  known 
by  that  mark. 

Coasting  along  through  the  strait  which  sep- 
arates Niphon,  the  main  island  of  Japan,  from 
the  two  more  southern  and  smaller  ones,  on  the 
twentieth  day  after  leaving  Firando,  they  reach- 
ed the  entrance  of  a  river,  a  short  distance  up 
which  lay  the  town  of  Osaca,  which,  however, 
they  could  only  reach  in  a  small  boat.  This 
town,  which  seemed  as  large  as  Fuccate,  had 
many  handsome  timber  bridges  across  a  river  as 
wide  as  the  Thames  at  London.  It  had,  also, 
like  Fuccate,  a  great  and  very  strong  castle  of 
freestone,  in  which  the  son  of  the  late  Emperor, 
left  an  infant  at  his  father's  decease,  was  kept  a 
close  prisoner,  with  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  Oyo- 
Bhosamrna,  the  reigning  Emperor,  who,  from 
being  originally  one  of  his  guardians,  had  usurp- 
ed the  government.  A  short  distance  from  Osa- 
ca, on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  lay  the  town 
of  Sakay,  not  so  large,  but  accessible  to  ships, 
and  a  place  of  great  trade.  Leaving  their  galley 
at  Osaca,  (!aptain  Saris  and  his  company  jtasscd 
in  boat;<  up  a  rivt-r  or  canal,  one  day's  journey, 
to  Fushimi,  where  they  found  a  garrison  of  three 
thousand  soldiers,  maintained  by  the  P^mperor 
to  keep  in  subjectiou  Osaca,  and  the  ttlill  larger 


neighboring  city  of  Miaco;  and  the  garrison 
being  changed  at  that  time,  the  old  troops 
marching  out,  and  new  ones  marching  in,  who 
for  two  or  three  days  after  were  met  on  the 
road,  a  good  opportunity  was  afi'orded  to  see 
their  array.  They  were  armed  with  culivers  (a 
species  of  fire-arms),  pikes,  swords  and  targets, 
bows  and  arrows,  and  wagadashes,  described  a.s 
like  a  Welsh  hook.  They  marched  five  abreast, 
with  an  officer  to  every  ten  files,  in  regiments 
of  from  five  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty, 
without  colors  or  musical  instruments.  Captain 
Saris  was  very  favorably  impressed  with  the 
discipline  and  martial  bearing  of  these  troops ; 
but  the  fashion  in  which  their  officers  rode  be- 
hind their  companies — seated  cross-legged  on  a 
piece  of  red  China  felt,  spread  over  their  beds, 
which  were  thrown  across  their  horses'  backs, 
the  rider,  if  old  or  weak,  leaning  against  a  staff, 
which  supported  him  like  the  back  of  a  chair — 
does  not  seem  very  warlike.  The  Captain-Gen- 
eral, whom  they  met  in  the  rear,  marched  in 
very  great  state,  hunting  and  hawking  all  the 
way,  the  hawks  being  managed  exactly  after 
the  European  fashion.  The  horses  were  of  mid- 
dle size,  small-headed,  and  very  full  of  mettle. 

The  better  opportunity  was  afforded  for  ob- 
serving these  troops,  of  which  the  regiments  fol- 
lowed each  other  at  the  distance  of  a  league  or 
two,  as,  at  Fushimi,  Captain  Saris  and  his  com- 
pany quitting  their  bark,  were  furnished  each 
man  with  a  horse  to  travel  over  land  to  Surun- 
ga,  where  the  Emperor  held  his  court.  For 
Captain  Saris  a  palanquin  was  also  appointed, 
with  bearers  to  carry  it,  two  at  a  time,  six  in 
number  where  the  way  was  level,  but  increased 
to  ten  when  it  became  hilly.  A  spare  horse 
was  led  beside  the  palanquin  for  him  to  ride 
when  he  pleased,  and,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  country  with  persons  of  importance,  a  slave 
was  appointed  to  run  before  him,  bearing  a  pike. 

Thus  they  traveled,  at  the  rate  of  some  forty- 
five  miles  a  day,  over  a  highway  for  the  most 
part  very  level,  but  in  some  places  cut  through 
mountains;  the  distances  marked,  in  divisions 
of  about  three  miles,  by  two  little  hillocks  on 
each  side  of  the  way,  planted  at  the  top  with  a 
fair  pine  tree,  "trimmed  round  in  fashion  of  an 
arbor."  This  road,  which  was  full  of  travelei'S, 
led  by  a  succession  of  farms,  country-houses, 
villages,  and  great  towns,  passing  many  fresh 
rivers  by  ferries,  and  near  many  fotoquis,  or 
temples,  situated  in  groves,  "the  most  j)leasantr 
est  places  for  delight  in  the  whole  countiy,  the 
priests  that  tend  thereupon  dwelling  about  the 
same,  as  our  friars,  in  old  time,  planted  them- 
selves in  England." 

Every  town  and  village  was  well  furnished 
with  taverns,  where  meals  could  be  obtained  at 
a  moment's  warning,  at  prices  varying  from  two 
centos  to  half  a  dolhir.  it  was  here,  too,  that 
lodgings  were  obtairjed,  and  horses,  an<l  men 
for  the  palanquin,  taken  uj>,  by  the  director  of 
the  journey,  like  post-horees  in  England,  at 
about  two   cents   a  mile.     The  general   food 
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througliout  the  country  was  observed  to  be 
rice,  of  which  there  were  viirious  qualities,  tlie 
better  sort  selliiij^  for  a  cent  a  pound.  They 
ate  also  fish,  wild  fowl  of  various  kinds,  fresh 
and  salted,  various  pic-ked  ht-rbs  and  roots;  hens, 
of  which  they  had  abundance,  at  six  cents  each, 
also  venison  and  wild  boar.  They  had  goats 
and  cattle,  and  made  cheese,  but  no  butter. 
NeitluT  did  they  eat  milk,  nor  the  llesh  of  any 
tame  animal,  uidess  it  were  swine,  which  were 
very  plenty — a  fat  hog  selling  for  a  dollar  and 
a  quarter,  and  a  pig  for  twenty-five  cents. 
The}'  plowed  with  horses  and  oxen,  as  in  Eu- 
rope, and  raised  good  red  wheat.  They  were 
said  to  have  no  other  drinks  but  arrack  and 
water,  which  we  are  told  they  drank  warm 
with  their  food ;  but  this  was  probably  tea,  not 
less  a  favorite  in  Japan  than  in  China,  though 
as  yet  unknown  in  Europe. 

The  entrance  of  the  travelers  into  Surunga, 
where  the  Emperor  held  his  court,  and  which 
they  reached  on  the  seventh  day,  was  not 
very  savory,  as  they  were  obliged  to  pass  sev- 
eral crosses  with  the  dead  and  decaying  bodies 
of  the  malefactors  still  nailed  to  them.  Tliis 
city  they  judged  to  be  as  large  as  London  with 
all  the  suburbs  (London  had  at  that  time  a  pop- 
ulation of  250,000),  the  handicraftsmen  dwell- 
ing in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  so  as  not  to 
disturb  with  their  pounding  and  hammering 
the  richer  and  more  leisurely  sort. 

After  a  day  or  two  spent  in  preparations, 
Saris,  accompanied  by  the  merchants  and  oth- 
ers, went  in  his  palanquin  to  the  palace,  bear- 
ing his  presents,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  on  little  tables  of  a  sweet-smelling 
wood.  Having  entered  the  castle,  he  passed 
three  draw-bridges,  each  with  its  guard,  and 
ascending  a  handsome  stone  staircase,  he  was 
met  by  two  grave,  comely  men,  Caskedona,  the 
Emperor's  secretary,  and  Fungodona,  the  ad- 
miral, who  led  him  into  a  matted  antechamber. 
Here  they  all  sat  down  cross-legged  on  the  mats, 
but  the  two  officers  soon  rose  again,  and  took 
him  into  the  empty  presence-chamber,  to  be- 
stow due  reverence  on  the  Emperor's  empty 
chair  of  state.  It  was  about  five  feet  high,  the 
sides  and  back  richly  ornamented  with  cloth  of 
gold,  but  without  any  canopy.  The  presents 
given  in  the  name  of  the  King,  and  others  by 
Captain  Saris  in  his  own  name  (as  the  custom 
of  the  country  required),  were  arranged  about 
the  room.  After  waiting  a  little  while  longer 
in  the  antechamber,  it  was  announced  that  the 
Emperor  had  come,  when  the  ofticers  motioned 
Saris  into  the  room,  but  without  entering  them- 
selves. Approaching  the  Emperor,  he  present- 
ed, with  English  compliments  (on  his  knee,  it 
may  be  presumed),  the  King's  letter,  which  the 
Kniperor  took  and  raised  toward  his  forehead, 
U'Uiiig  the  interpreter  to  bid  them  welcome 
after  their  wearisome  journey,  and  that  in  a 
day  or  two  his  answer  would  be  ready;  invit- 
ing them  in  the  mean  time  to  visit  his  son, 
who  resided  at  Jeddo;  whereupon  Saris  took 


his  leave,  and  was  conducted  by  the  secretary 
and  admiral  to  his  palanquin.  Besides  the  pres- 
ents to  the  Emperor  and  his  son,  others  had  been 
brought  for  the  secretary  and  admiral,  and  also 
for  the  mint-master  (the  Emperor's  treasurer 
and  financier),  for  the  chief  judge,  and  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Emperor's  son;  but  the  whole 
amount  hardly  exceeded  that  bestowed  upon 
the  petty  governor  of  Firando.  Nobody  made 
any  objection  to  presents  except  the  secretary, 
Caskedona,  who  pleaded  the  Emperor's  special 
commands  to  the  contrary,  but  who  was  finally 
persuaded  to  take  five  pounds  of  Socotrine 
aloes,  "  to  use  for  his  health." 

The  country  between  Surunga  and  Jeddo, 
which  were  two  days'  journey  apart,  was  found 
to  be  well  inhabited.  They  saw  many  temples 
Qn  the  way,  one  of  which  contained  a  gigantic 
image  of  Budda  or  Fo,  made  of  copper,  hollow 
within,  but  of  very  substantial  thickness.  It 
was,  as  they  guess5d,  twenty-two  feet  high,  in 
likeness  of  a  man  kneeling  on  the  ground,  and 
seated  on  his  heels,  clothed  in  a  gown,  his  arms 
of  wonderful  size,  and  the  whole  body  in  pro- 
portion. The  echo  of  the  shouts  of  some  of  the 
company  who  went  into  the  body  of  it  was  very 
loud ;  others  of  them  left  tlieir  names  written 
upon  it,  as  they  saw  was  customary  with  the 
passers-by,  from  whom  this  image  received  very 
great  reverence,  being  on  the  main  road  to  a 
celebrated  place  of  pilgrimage. 

Jeddo  was  found  to  be  a  city  much  larger 
than  Surunga,  and  with  much  handsomer  build- 
ings, making  a  very  glorious  appearance  as  they 
approached,  the  ridge  tiles  and  corner  tiles,  and 
the  posts  of  the  doors,  richly  gilded  and  var- 
nished. They  had,  however,  no  glass  windows, 
but  window-shutters  instead,  opening  in  leaves, 
and  handsomely  painted.  Through  the  middle 
of  the  city  was  a  causeway,  as  broad  as  any 
English  street,  under  which  ran  a  river,  there 
being  at  every  fifty  paces  a  well-head,  substan- 
tially fitted,  of  freestone,  with  buckets  to  draw 
up  water  for  daily  use  or  in  case  of  fire. 

From  Jeddo,  where  our  travelers  were  re- 
ceived much  as  they  had  been  at  Surunga, 
they  proceeded  some  forty  miles,  by  boats,  to 
Oringa,  an  excellent  harbor  on  the  sea-side ; 
whence,  in  eight  days,  they  coasted  round  a 
projecting  point  of  land  back  to  Surunga,  where 
they  received  the  Emperor's  answer  to  the 
King's  letter,  also  an  engrossed  and  oflicial  copy 
of  certain  Privileges  of  Trade,  a  draught  of 
which  they  had  furnished  to  the  Emperor's  secre- 
tary, and  which  having  been  condensed  as  much 
as  possible,  to  suit  the  Japanese  taste  for  brevity, 
and  thus  reduced  from  fourteen  articles  to  eight, 
were  expressed  in  the  following  terms — not 
without  interest,  now  that  the  United  Statue 
are  seeking  to  obtain  a  similar  concession: 

1.  Imprimis.  We  give  free  license  to  the  sub- 
jects of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  viz.,  Sir 
Thomius  Smith,  Governor,  and  the  Company  of 
the  East  India  Merchants  and  Adventurers,  for- 
ever, safely  to  come  into  any  of  the  ports  of  our 
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empire  of  Japan,  with  their  ships  and  mer- 
chandises, without  any  hindrance  to  tliem  or 
their  goods,  and  to  abide,  buy,  sell,  and  barter, 
according  to  their  own  manner  with  all  nations : 
to  tarry  here  as  long  as  they  think  good,  and 
to  depart  at  their  pleasures. 

2.  Item.  "We  grant  unto  them  freedom  of  cus- 
tom for  all  such  merchandises  as  either  now  they 
have  brought  or  hereafter  they  shall  bring  into 
our  kingdoms,  or  shall  from  hence  transport  to 
any  foreign  part:  and  do  authorize  those  ships 
that  hereafter  shall  arrive  and  come  from  En- 
gland, to  proceed  to  present  sale  of  their  com- 
modities, without  further  coming  or  sending  up 
to  our  court. 

3.  Item.  If  any  of  their  ships  shall  happen  to 
be  in  danger  of  shipwreck,  we  will  our  subjects 
not  only  to  assist  them,  but  that  such  part  of 
ship  and  goods  as  shall  be  saved  be  returned  to 
their  captain  or  Cape-merchant,  or  their  assigns : 
and  that  they  shall  or  may  build  one  house  or 
more  for  themselves,  in  any  part  of  our  empire 
where  they  shall  think  fittest,  and  at  their  de- 
parture to  make  sale  thereof  at  their  pleasure. 

4.  Item,  If  any  of  the  English,  merchants  or 
other,  shall  depart  this  life  within  our  domin- 
ions, the  goods  of  the  deceased  shall  remain  at 
the  dispose  of  the  Cape-merchant:  and  all  of- 
fenses committed  by  them  shall  be  punished  by 
the  said  Cape-merchant,  according  to  his  dis- 
cretion ;  our  laws  to  take  no  hold  of  their  per- 
sons or  goods. 

5.  Item.  We  will  that  ye  our  subjects,  trading 
with  them  for  any  of  their  commodities,  pay 
them  for  the  same  according  to  agreement,  with- 
out delay,  or  return  of  their  wares  again  unto 
them. 

6.  Item.  For  such  commodities  as  they  have 
now  brought,  or  shall  hereafter  bring,  fitting 
for  our  service  and  proper  use,  we  will  that  no 
arrest  be  made  thereof,  but  that  the  price  be 
made  with  the  Cape-merchant,  according  as 
they  may  sell  to  others,  and  present  payment 
upon  the  delivery  of  the  goods. 

7.  Item.  If  in  discovery  of  other  countries  for 
trade,  and  return  of  their  ships,  they  should 
need  men  or  victuals,  we  will  that  ye  our  sub- 
jects furnish  them  for  their  money  as  their  need 
shall  require. 

8.  And  that  without  further  passport  they 
shall  and  may  set  out  upon  the  discovery  of 
Teadzo,*  or  any  other  part  in  and  about  our 
empire. 

The  letter  from  the  Emperor  to  the  King  of 
England,  which,  besides  being  quite  a  model  of 
epistolary  politeness,  may  also  become  a  curi- 
osity by  way  of  comparison,  was  in  the  follow- 
ing terms: 

•  Your  Majesty's  kind  letter,  sent  me  by  your 
servant,  Captain  John  Saris  (who  is  the  first  that 
I  have  known  to  arrive  in  any  part  of  my  do- 
minions) I  heartily  embrace,  being  not  a  little 
glad  to  understand  of  your  great  wisdom  and 


*  Jeniio,  utberwiHe  called  Matnmai,  the  inland  north  of 
Niphon. 


power,  as  having  three  plentiful  and  mighty 
kingdoms  under  your  powerful  command.  I 
acknowledge  your  Majesty's  great  boimty  in 
sending  me  so  undeserved  a  present  of  many 
rare  things,  such  as  my  land  aifordeth  not,  nei- 
ther have  I  ever  before  seen ;  which  I  receive 
not  as  from  a  stranger,  but  as  from  your  Maj- 
esty, whom  I  esteem  as  myself.  Desiring  the 
contiimance  of  friendship  with  your  Highness, 
and  that  it  may  stand  with  your  good  liking  to 
send  your  subjects  to  any  part  or  port  of  my 
dominions,  where  they  shall  be  most  heartily 
welcome,  applauding  much  their  worthiness  in 
the  admirable  knowledge  of  navigation,  having 
with  much  facility  discovered  a  country  so  re- 
mote, being  no  Avhit  amazed  with  the  distance 
of  so  mighty  a  gulf,  nor  greatness  of  such  infi- 
nite clouds  and  storms,  from  prosecuting  hon- 
orable enterprises  of  discoveries  and  merchan- 
dising, wherein  they  shall  find  me  to  further 
them  according  to  their  desires.  I  return  unto 
your  Majesty  a  small  token  of  my  love  (by  your 
said  subject),  desiring  you  to  accept  thereof  as 
from  one  that  much  rejoiceth  in  your  friend- 
ship. And  whereas  your  Majesty's  subjects 
have  desired  certain  privileges  for  trade  and 
settling  of  a  factory  in  my  dominions,  I  have 
not  only  granted  what  they  demanded,  but  have 
confirmed  the  same  unto  them  under  my  broad 
seal,  for  better  establishing  thereof.  From  my 
castle  in  Surunga,  this  fourth  day  of  the  ninth 
month,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  our  Dary,  ac- 
cording to  our  computation.  Resting  your  Maj- 
esty's friend,  the  highest  commander  in  the  King- 
dom of  Japan. 

l^Signect]  Minna.  Montono.  Ykr.  Ye,  Yeas." 

If  any  one  doubts  the  correctness  of  these 
translations,  they  can  find  the  original,  at  least 
of  the  Privileges  of  Trade,  printed  in  the  Jap 
anese  characters,  if  they  can  read  it,  on  the 
375th  page  of  the  first  part  of  Purchas  his  Pil- 
grims. 

In  the  original  draught  of  the  Privileges,  there 
had  been  an  additional  article,  to  the  effect  that, 
as  the  Chinese  had  refused  to  trade  with  the 
English,  in  case  the  English  (by  a  sort  of  antici- 
pation of  the  opium  war)  should  captui-e  any 
Chinese  ships,  they  might  be  allowed  the  privi- 
lege of  selling  such  prizes  in  the  Japanese  ports; 
but  this  article,  upon  consideration,  the  Emper* 
or  refused  to  grant.  The  rest  were  passed  ui>- 
der  his  great  seal,  which  was  not  of  wax,  but 
stamped  like  a  print,  and  colored  rich. 

While  these  documents  were  under  consider- 
ation, a  Spanish  cmbas-sador  from  the  Phili- 
pines  had  arrived  at  Surunga  with  the  request 
that  such  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  as  were 
in  the  Emperor's  territories  without  authority 
from  the  King  of  Spain  miglit  bo  delivered  up 
to  be  transported  to  the  Philipines — a  request 
occasioned  by  the  great  want  of  men  to  defend 
the  Spanish  ponts  in  the  Moluccas  against  the 
Dutch,  who  were  then  prcf»aring  to  make  an 
absolute  conquest  of  the  whole  of  those  islands. 
To  which  the  Emperor  replied  that  his  country 
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was  a  free  conntrj',  and  nobody  should  be  forced 
out  of  it;  but  if  the  embassador  could  persuade 
any  of  his  country  men  to  go,  they  should  not 
be  prevented ;  whereupon  the  embassador  de- 
parted, not  a  little  discontented. 

The  day  after  receiving  the  Emperor's  letter 
and  the  Privileges,  being  the  9th  of  October, 
Captain  Saris  and  his  company  set  out  by  land 
for  Miaeo,  where  the  presents  were  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  him,  over  the  same  road  by  which  they 
had  traveled  from  Osaca  to  Surunga ;  but,  ow- 
ing to  the  heavy  rains  and  the  rising  of  the  riv- 
ers, their  progress  was  much  delayed.  Miaco 
they  found  to  be  the  greatest  and  most  com- 
mercial city  of  Japan,  Here  too  was  the  larg- 
est fotoqui,  or  temple,  in  the  whole  country, 
built  of  freestone,  begun  by  the  late  Emperor, 
and  just  finished  by  the  present  one,  as  long  as 
the  part  of  St.  Paul's  in  London,  westerly  ft'om 
the  choir  (it  is  the  old  Gothic  edifice,  afterward 
destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1666,  that  is  here 
referred  to),  being  as  high-arched,  and  borne 
upon  pillars  like  that.  This  temple  was  at- 
tended upon  by  a  great  many  bonzes  or  priests, 
who  thus  obtained  their  living,  being  support- 
ed by  the  produce  of  an  altar,  on  which  the 
worshipers  offered  rice  and  small  pieces  of  mon- 
ey, and  near  which  was  a  colossal  copper  image 
of  Fo,  like  that  already  described,  but  much 
larger,  reaching  to  the  very  arch  of  the  temple, 
which  itself  stood  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  having 
an  avenue  of  approach  on  either  side,  of  fifty 
stone  pillars,  ten  paces  apart,  on  each  of  which 
was  suspended  a  lantern,  lighted  every  night. 

Here,  also,  the  Jesuits  had  a  very  stately  col- 
lege, in  which  many  of  them  resided,  both  Por- 
tuguese and  natives,  and  in  which  many  chil- 
dren were  trained  up  in  the  Christian  religion 
according  to  the  Romish  Church.  In  this  city 
alone,  there  were  not  less  than  five  or  six  thou- 
sand professing  Christians  for  whose  use  the 
New  Testament  had  been  translated  into  the 
Japanese.  But  already  that  persecution  was 
commenced  which  ended  at  length  not  only  in 
the  banishment  of  the  Jesuits  from  Japan,  but 
in  the  exclusion  of  all  Europeans,  with  a  slight 
exception  in  favor  of  the  Dutch.  About  a 
month  before  Captain  Saris's  arrival  at  Surun- 
ga, the  Emperor  had  issued  a  proclamation  or- 
dering all  the  Christian  churches  to  be  removed 
to  Nangesaki,  and  that  no  church  should  stand 
nor  mass  be  sung  within  ten  leagues  of  his 
court,  upon  pain  of  death. 

Having  at  length  received  the  Emperor's  pres- 
ents for  tlie  King  of  England,  being  ten  bcobs, 
or  large  pictures  to  hang  a  chamber  with,  they 
proceeded  the  same  day  to  Fushimi,  and  the 
next  to  Osaca,  where  they  found  the  populace 
very  abusive,  crying  after  them  Tosin,  Tosin! 
Core,  Cftre  1 — Chinese,  Chinese!  Coreans,  Core- 
ansl  and  throwing  stones  at  them,  tlie  gravest 
people  of  the  town  not  once  reproving  them, 
but  rather  animating  them  and  setting  them 
on.  Here  they  re-embarked  in  the  galley 
which  had  been  waiting  for  them,  and  return- 


ed to  Firando,  having  spent  just  three  monthg 
on  the  tour. 

Captain  Saris  found  that  during  his  absence 
seven  of  his  crew  had  run  away  to  Nangesaki, 
where  they  had  complained  to  the  Portuguese 
of  having  been  used  more  like  dogs  than  men. 
Others,  seduced  by  drink  and  women,  and  sail- 
or boarding-house  keepers — just  the  same  in  Ja- 
pan as  elsewhere — had  committed  great  irregu- 
larities, quarreling  with  the  natives  and  among 
themselves,  even  to  wounding,  and  maiming, 
and  death.  What  with  these  troubles — a  vio- 
lent storm  or  tuffon,  which  did  a  good  deal  of 
damage,  though  the  ship  rode  it  out  with  fiv« 
anchors  down — only  one  old  cable  parting; 
alarms  of  conflagration,  founded  on  oracles  of 
the  bonzes,  or,  as  Master  Cox  would  have  it,  of 
the  d — 1,  who  proved  however,  as  usual,  a  liar; 
and  numerous  festivals  and  entertainments  at 
which  Cox  had  been  called  upon  to  assist — one 
of  which  was  a  great  feast  lasting  three  days 
and  three  nights,  to  which  the  Japanese  invited.  J 
their  dead  kindred,  banqueting  and  making  ™ 
merry  all  night  at  their  graves;  what  with  all 
these  impediments,  but  little  progress  had  been 
made  in  trade.  The  cargo  consisted  largely  of 
broadcloths,  which  the  Dutch  had  been  selling, 
before  the  English  came,  at  seventeen  dollar* 
the  yard.  Captain  Saris  wished  to  arrange 
with  them  to  keep  up  the  price,  but  the  head 
of  their  factory  immediately  sent  off  to  the 
principal  places  of  sale  large  quantities,  which 
he  disposed  of  at  very  low  prices,  in  order  to 
spoil  the  market.  The  natives,  also,  were  the 
more  backward  to  buy,  because  they  saw  that 
the  English,  though  very  forward  to  recom- 
mend their  cloth,  did  not  much  wear  it  them- 
selves— the  officers  being  clothed  in  silks,  and  M 
the  men  in  fustians.  So  the  goods  were  left  in  m 
charge  of  the  factory,  which  was  appointed  to 
consist  of  eight  English,  including  Cox  and  Ad- 
ams (who  was  taken  into  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company  on  a  salary  of  five  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year),  three  Japanese  interpreters,  and 
two  servants,  with  charge,  against  the  coming 
of  the  next  ships,  to  search  all  the  neighboring 
coasts  to  see  what  trade  might  be  had  with  any 
of  them.  This  matter  arranged,  and  having 
supplied  the  place  of  those  of  liis  crew  who 
had  died  or  deserted,  by  fifteen  Japanese,  and 
paid  up  a  good  many  boarding-house  and  liq- 
uor-shop claims  against  his  men,  to  be  deducted 
out  of  their  wages.  Captain  Saris,  on  the  5th  of 
December,  sailed  for  Bantam,  where  he  arrived 
the  3d  of  Januar}',  1614,  and,  having  taken  in 
a  cargo  of  pepper,  and  put  the  factories  there 
on  a  better  footing,  reducing  them  all  to  one, 
and  curtailing  the  expenses  for  diet  and  serv- 
ants, in  which  there  had  been  great  extrava- 
gance, he  sailed  for  home  on  the  13th  of  Febru- 
ary; anchored  off  the  C'ape  of  Good  Hope  on 
the  16tli  of  May,  and  on  the  2'7th  of  SeptcJii- 
ber,  "  thanks  be  to  God !"  arrived  at  Plymouth, 
having  in  the  last  six  weeks  experienced  worse 
weather  and  encountered  more  danger  than 
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during  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  voyage. 
On  the  10th  of  December  following,  Cox  wrote 
to  Saris  that,  since  his  departure,  the  Emperor 
had  banished  all  Jesuits,  priests,  friars,  and  nuns 
out  of  Japan,  and  had  pulled  down  and  burned 
all  their  churches  and  monasteries,  shipping 
them  away,  some  for  Macao  and  others  for  Ma- 
nilla ;  that  old  King  Foyne  was  dead,  on  which 
occasion  three  of  his  servants  had  cut  them- 
selves open  to  bear  him  company,  according  to 
a  common  Japanese  fashion  of  expressing  at- 
tachment and  gratitude ;  that  a  civil  war  had 
broken  out  between  the  Emperor  and  his  im- 
prisoned son-in-law ;  and  that  all  Osaca,  except 
the  castle,  where  the  rebels  were  intrenched 
and  besieged,  had  been  burned  to  the  ground. 
Jeddo  had  also  suffered  exceedingly  by  a  terri- 
ble tuffbn  or  hurricane,  which  the  Christians 
a.«cribed  to  the  judgment  of  God,  and  the  pa- 
gan Japanese  to  the  conjurations  of  the  Jesuits. 
A  junk  had  been  bought,  and  sent  to  trade  in 
Cochin-China,  but  being  immediately  followed 
by  two  or  three  Dutch  junks,  the  enterprise 
had  resulted  in  the  murder,  by  treachery,  of 
one  of  the  merchants  employed  in  it — killed  be- 
eause  he  was  found  in  company  with  the  Dutch, 
with  whom  the  Cochinese  had  an  old  quarrel 
— and  in  the  shipwreck  of  the  other.  Another 
junk  had  just  been  bought,  and  fitted  out  for 
Siam,  of  which  Adams  was  to  go  as  master. 
No  trade  could  be  had  with  Corea ;  but  great 
hopes  were  entertained  that,  by  the  assistance 
of  the  captain  of  the  Chinese  quarter  in  the 
town  of  Firando  (of  whom  the  house  for  a  fac- 
tory was  hired),  leave  might  be  obtained  to 
send  three  ships  annually  to  China,  which  em- 
pire, having  lately  banished  the  Jesuits,  then 
allowed  no  communication  with  Europeans  ex- 
cept through  the  Portuguese  at  Macao. 

From  letters  of  Cox,  written  three  years  after, 
it  appeared  that  the  civil  war  was  over,  the  old 
Emperor  having  triumphed ;  but  the  persecu- 
tion of  tlie  Christians  still  raged,  the  more  so 
as  the  Emperor  suspected  them  to  have  had  a 
hand  in  the  late  insurrection.  Two  friars  hav- 
ing arrived  as  embassadors  from  the  Viceroy 
of  ^lexico,  the  Emperor  had  refused  to  speak 
with  them  or  receive  their  presents,  sending 
them  word,  through  Adams,  instantly  to  de- 
part from  his  dominions;  as  he  had  formerly 
banished  all  of  their  cloth,  and  still  adhered  to 
that  decree.  On  a  visit  to  Miaco,  Cox  himself 
saw  fifty-five  Japanese  martyred,  because  they 
would  not  renounce  the  Christian  faith,  among 
thern  little  cliildren  of  five  or  six  3-ears  old, 
burned  in  their  mothers'  arms,  and  crying  to 
.losus  to  receive  their  souls.  Sixteen  others  had 
been  put  to  death  for  the  same  cause  at  Nan- 
gosaki,  five  of  whom  were  burned,  and  tlic  rest 
beheaded,  cut  in  pieces,  and  cast  into  the  sea 
in  sacks;  but  the  priests  had  secretly  fished  up 
tlioir  bones  and  j)rf'served  tlu*m  for  relies.  Hitli- 
erto,  notwithstanding  former  edicts  for  their 
destruction,  one  or  two  churches  and  monaste- 
ries had  escaped ;  but  now  all  that  were  left, 


including  the  monastery  of  Misericordia  at  Nan- 
gesaki,  had  bef.n  destroyed.  The  very  graves 
and  sepulchres  had  been  dug  up ;  and,  as  if  to 
root  out  all  memory  of  Christianity,  heathen 
pagodas  had  been  built  on  their  sites.  The 
Portuguese,  however,  endeavored  to  console 
themselves  by  reporting  that  a  bloody  cross 
had  been  seen  in  the  air  in  England,  and  that 
an  English  preacher,  speaking  against  it,  had 
been  struck  dumb  in  the  pulpit  —  a  miracle 
which  had  moved  King  James  to  send  to  the 
Pope  for  some  cardinals  and  learned  men,  be- 
ing resolved  that  all  England  should  turn  Ro- 
man Catholics.  Cox,  sturdy  Protestant  as  he 
was,  repeated  this  story  only  as  a  matter  of 
laughter,  though  many  of  the  Portuguese  and 
Spaniards,  so  he  said,  appeared  to  believe  it. 

The  trade  with  Siam  had  been  kept  up,  and 
that  with  Cochin-China  renewed,  though  with 
doubtful  success ;  but  in  all  this  time  only  two 
small  vessels  had  arrived  from  England,  one 
of  which,  having  sailed  for  Bantam,  had  come 
back  again  to  Firando.  The  Dutch  trade  was 
far  more  flourishing.  Not  content  with  driv- 
ing the  Spaniards  from  the  Moluccas,  they 
threatened  the  Philipines,  and  in  1617  sent  a 
fleet  to  blockade  Manilla,  which  had  several 
engagements  with  the  Spaniards.  Five  great 
Dutch  ships,  the  last  of  them  as  big  as  the 
Clove,  had  arrived  at  Firando  that  year.  The 
Black  Lion,  of  900  tons,  had  sailed  for  Bantam, 
fully  laden  with  raw  silk  and  other  rich  China 
stuffs;  and  the  Flushing,  of  700  or  800  tons,  for 
the  Moluccas,  with  money  and  provisions;  and 
several  others  remained  on  the  coast  to  watch 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  traders,  and  to  car- 
ry on  a  piratical  war  against  the  Chinese  junks, 
which  they  did,  pretending  to  be  English  ves- 
sels, and  thus  greatly  damaging  the  English 
name  and  the  chance  of  a  trade  with  China. 

Meanwhile,  Captain  Martin  Pring — a  name 
familiar  to  readers  of  American  history  as  that 
of  the  navigator  who,  following  in  the  track 
of  Gosnold,  first  made  known  Penobscot  Bay, 
the  entrance  of  the  Piscataqua,  and  other  ports 
on  the  coast  of  New  England — had  sailed  from 
London  in  1617,  in  command  of  the  largest  ex- 
pedition yet  fitted  out  by  the  English  East  In- 
dia Company.  It  consisted  of  the  Royal  James, 
of  1000  tons ;  the  Royal  Anne,  of  900 ;  the  Gift, 
of  800;  the  Bull,  of  400;  and  the  Bee,  of  150 
tons.  He  sailed  first  for  Surat,  where  the  com- 
pany had  a  factory,  and  where  he  assisted  the  na- 
tive prince  against  the  Portuguese,  with  whom 
he  was  at  war.  On  the  l7(1i  of  June,  1618,  he 
arrived  at  Bantam,  whence  he  proceeded,  in 
September,  to  Jacatra,  a  city  of  the  natives,  the 
site  of  the  present  Jiatavia,  where  he  received 
news  that  the  Dutch  in  the  Moluccas,  not  con- 
tent with  driving  out  the  Spaniards,  liad  at- 
tacked the  English  also,  making  prisoners  of  the 
merc^haiit^,  whom  they  had  treated  with  great 
Ijarshruiss.  The  quarrel  between  the  Dutch  and 
Kngli.sh,  as  to  the  exclusive  rights  which  th© 
i  Dutch  claimed  in  the  Moluccas,  had  been  for 
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Borae  time  coining  to  a  head;  and,  to  sustain 
the  Enfc!:li^»h  intcrost  thore,  tlu'  Enst  India  Com- 
pany, not  lonp  allt-r  Print's  dopnrture  from  En- 
gland, had  dispatohcd  Sir  Thomas  Dale — also 
well  known  to  readers  of  Ameriean  history  as 
high-marshal  of  the  colony  of  Virginia,  one  of 
ita  first  legislators,  and  for  three  or  four  years 
its  depuly-governor — with  a  fleet  of  six  large 
ships,  with  five  of  which  he  joined  Pring  in  No- 
vember, in  the  Bay  of  Bantam,  assuming  the 
command  of  the  whole.  The  Sun,  the  largest 
of  Dale's  ships,  had  been  east  away  on  the  isl- 
and of  pjigano,  which  the  others  had  weathered 
not  without  difticulty;  Pring's  ship,  the  Royal 
James,  was  very  leaky;  a  contest  with  the 
Dutch  was  impending ;  and  the  religious  so- 
lemnities observed  on  this  occasion  may  serve 
to  show  that  things  which  are  often  supposed 
to  be  peculiar  characteristics  of  Puritanism, 
were  in  fact  only  in  keeping  with  the  warm 
religious  spirit,  in  that  age,  of  the  English  gen- 
erally. Both  fleets  had  their  preachers,  and  a 
fast  having  been  proclaimed,  the  day  was  de- 
voted to  two  sermons,  preached  on  board  the 
James  by  Dale's  preacher  in  the  morning,  and 
Pring's  in  the  afternoon.  The  next  day,  the 
Black  Lion,  the  same  Dutch  ship  mentioned 
above,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  a 
few  days  after,  Dale  sailed  with  eleven  ships 
for  Jacatra,  where  were  seven  Dutch  vessels, 
which,  after  a  running  fight,  succeeded  in  es- 
caping, as  did  several  other  Dutch  ships  which 
arrived  on  the  coast  The  Dutch  were  at  war 
with  the  natives  as  well  as  with  the  English, 
and,  could  a  sincere  alliance  have  been  formed, 
the  Dutch  fort  at  Jacatra  might  have  been  ta- 
ken. But  the  natives  dreaded  the  English  not 
less  than  the  Dutch,  and  their  conduct  was  so 
equivocal  that  Dale  thought  it  best  to  take  on 
board  the  members  of  the  British  factory  at 
Bantam,  and  to  sail  for  the  coast  of  Coroman- 
del,  to  refit  and  to  obtain  provision,  which  could 
not  be  had  on  the  coast  of  Java.  Ilavinfj  ar- 
rived  on  that  coast,  Dale  died  at  Musilapatam, 
August  9th,  1619;  and  toward  the  end  of  the 
year,  Pring,  now  in  command  of  the  fleet,  re- 
turned again  toward  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  and 
on  the  25th  of  January,  1620,  met,  off  the  coast 
of  Sumatra,  throe  English  ships,  from  which  he 
learned  that  four  others  had  been  surprised 
while  at  anchor  off^  the  coast  of  Java,  and  taken 
by  the  Dutch;  that  another  had  been  wrecked 
in  the  Straits  of  Sunda ;  and  that  the  Dutch 
were  in  pursuit  of  two  others,  with  every  pros- 
pect of  taking  them. 

As  the  Dutch  at  Jacatra  were  reported  to  be 
three  times  as  numerous  as  the  three  squadrons 
now  united  under  Pring,  and  as  three  of  his 
largest  ships  were  very  leaky,  and  the  whole 
fleet  shorl  of  provisions,  it  was  resolved  to  send 
part  of  ilu;  ships  to  a  place  at  the  north  end  of 
Sumatra,  in  hopes  to  meet  with  the  Company's 
ships  with  rice  from  Surat;  while  Pring  himself, 
with  hi«<]<'uky  vessels,  was  to  proceed  to  Japan — 
reported  to  be  a  good  place  for  repairs  as  well 


as  for  obtaining  provisions.     But  even  to  Japan 

also  had  the  war  between  the  two  India  Com- 
panies spread.  A  letter  from  Cox,  of  March  10th, 
1620,  complains  that  the  Hollanders,  having 
seven  ships,  great  and  small,  in  the  harbor  of 
Firando — had  with  sound  of  trumpet  proclaimed 
open  war  against  the  English  both  by  sea  and 
land,  to  take  their  ships  and  goods,  and  kill  their 
persons  as  mortal  enemies ;  had  seized  his  boat, 
fired  at  two  of  his  barks,  and  had  beset  the  door 
of  his  factory — a  hundred  Dutchman  to  one  En- 
glishman— and  would  have  entered  and  cut  all 
their  throats  but  for  the  interference  of  the 
Japanese :  all  because  Cox  had  refused  to  give  up 
six  Englishmen,  who  had  escaped  from  two  En- 
glish ships  which  the  Dutch  had  captured,  and 
whom  they  claimed  to  have  back,  representing 
them  to  the  Japanese  as  their  "  slaves."  As  th« 
Dutch  were  altogether  too  strong  for  poor  Cox, 
he  had  no  resource  but  in  foul  words.  So,  in  hia 
letter  above  quoted,  with  true  English  aristo- 
cratical  insolence,  he  sneers  at  the  Dutch  Lord- 
commander  (as  they  termed  him),  one  Adam 
Westerwood,  as  being  the  son  of  a  close-stool 
maker  at  Amsterdam,  and  the  best  of  their  cap- 
tains either  shoemakers',  carpenters',  or  beer- 
brewers'  sons.  "  God  bless  such  an  honorable 
and  worshipful  generation!"  he  concluded;  "I 
mean,  God  bless  me  from  them !"  an  exclamation 
which  Pring,  arriving  in  Japan  in  such  a  state 
of  things,  might  have  had  occasion  to  repeat- 
But  before  he  was  ready  to  depart,  the  hap- 
py news  arrived  by  a  ship  from  England  that 
matters  had  been  arranged  at  home  between 
the  two  companies  for  mutual  co-operation ;  and 
on  the  lltli  of  April  the  two  fleets  met  and  con- 
gratulated each  other ;  and  the  English  with 
eleven,  the  Dutch  with  fifteen  sail,  entered  the 
road  of  Bantam  together.  The  English  now 
asked  leave  of  the  native  prince  to  re-establish 
their  factory,  but  they  found  him  not  a  little 
chagrined  at  the  peace,  as  he  desired  notliing 
better  than  for  the  Dutch  and  English  to  eat  up 
each  other. 

Shortly  after  Pring  sailed  for  Japan  with  two 
of  his  leaky  vessels,  having  made  an  arrange- 
ment to  be  followed  in  a  month  by  a  united 
fleet  of  five  English  and  five  Dutch  shij>s.  All 
these  vessels  arrive  dsafely  at  Firando,  though 
one  was  obliged  to  cut  away  her  masts,  and 
another  sank  in  a  tuffon  after  her  arrival  A 
joint  embassy  was  sent  to  the  I'^mperor  with 
presents,  which  notwithstanding  the  Privileges 
of  Trade  were  expected  from  every  vessel  that 
came;  nor  were  English  ships  admitted  except 
to  th<'  ports  of  Firando  and  Nangesaki.  Pring 
completed  his  repairs  successfully,  and  leaving 
the  other  vessels  behind  him,  sailed  on  the  7th  of 
December  in  the  Royal  James  for  Jacatra,  carry- 
ing with  him  the  neAvs  of  the  death  of  Adams, 
who,  having  remained  in  the  service  of  the 
Company,  ha<l  never  again  visited  l^igland. 
Having  taktn  in  at  Jacatra  a  lading  of  pepper, 
cloves,  gum-benjamin,  and  silk,  he  sailed  for 
homj,  and  on  the  20th  of  May,  1621,  anchored 
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for  supplies  and  refreshments  in  the  Road  of 
Saldanha,  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is 
plain  that  Pring  had  not  forgotten  his  earh- 
voyages  to  the  coast  of  America,  for  while  his 
ship  lay  here  a  contribution  of  £70  Ss.  6(/.  was 
raised  among  the  ship's  company,  to  endow  a 
school,  to  be  called  the  Uast  India  School,  in  the 
colony  of  Virginia,  then,  after  many  mishaps,  in 
the  full  tide  apparently  of  successful  experiment 
under  the  auspices  of  Sandys  and  Southampton, 
who  had  succeeded  Sir  Thomas  Smith  as  treas- 
urers of  the  Virginia  Company.  Other  contri- 
butions were  made  for  this  school,  and  the 
Virginia  Company  endowed  it  with  a  farm  of  a 
thousand  acres,  which  they  sent  tenants  to  cul- 
tivate, but  this,  like  the  Virginia  University, 
and  many  other  public-spirited  and  promising 
enterprises,  was  ruined  and  annihilated  by  the 
fatal  Indian  massacre  of  1622, 

Nor  did  the  English  trade  to  Japan  succeed 
much  better.  The  arrangement  with  the  Dutch 
was  of  short  duration.  Fresh  disputes  and  hos- 
tilities soon  broke  out.  Dutch  capital,  however, 
carried  the  day ;  the  trade  of  the  far  East  fell 
more  and  more  into  their  hands ;  and  when,  ten 
or  twelve  years  after,  the  increasing  dread  of 
the  Jesuits  caused  the  ports  of  Japan  to  be 
closed  to  every  Christian  nation,  the  Dutch  still 
succeeded  in  retaining,  though  on  very  humili- 
ating conditions,  a  limited  and  cautiously  re- 
stricted traffic ;  and  on  that  footing  the  com- 
merce between  Japan  and  Europe  has  stood  to 
this  dav. 
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FROM    THE    REGISTER    OF    A    NEW    YORK 
LAWYER. 

WHEX  I  first  knew  the  Huntingdons,  their 
family-  con.sistcd  of  Mrs.  Huntingdon,  a  lady 
nearly  or  quite  seventy  years  of  age,  her  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Debray,  who  was  a  matronly  woman 
of  fort^'-five,  and  two  grandchildren,  a  boy,  who 
was  the  son  of  her  eldest  son,  and  then  about 
seventeen,  and  a  girl,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  De- 
bray, who  was  about  sixteen.  They  resided 
a  few  miles  from  the  city  of  New  York,  in  a 
fine  old  place  near  the  water,  surrounded  with 
every  evidence  of  taste,  luxury,  and  wealth. 
Nothing  that  the  eye  could  delight  in  was 
wanting,  nothing  that  the  imagination  could 
suggest  or  that  experience  in  habits  of  ease  and 
idlenesii  could  dictate.  There  were  gardens, 
and  graperies,  and  conservatories,  fruits  and 
flowers,  statues  and  paintings.  A  fine  park 
sloped  toward  the  water,  and  stretched  away 
toward  the  road.  Stately  trees  shaded  its  green 
turf,  making  the  place  appear  sombre  and 
gloomy  from  a  distance,  but  cool,  still,  and 
quiet  whf-n  you  wore  on  the  lawn. 

My  fir.^t  introduction  was  in  an  ordinary  pro- 
fessional way.      Mr.  ,  an  eminent  lawyer 

of  a  former  generation,  who  had  outlasted  his 
contemporaries,  had  been  the  advi.ser  of  Mr?. 
Huntingdon,  and,  on  his  decease,  she  had  been 
forced  to  select  some  one  of  more  modern  times. 


and  accordingly  sent  me  a  note,  requesting  me 
to  drive  out  and  see  her  at  a  certain  time,  if 
convenient.  Accordingly,  as  the  day  appointed 
proved  pleasant,  I  rode  out  to  Huntingdon 
Place,  as  it  was  sometimes  called.  Sending  up 
mv  card,  I  was  requested  to  wait  a  few  minutes 
in  the  library,  and  was  shown  into  an  old-fash- 
ioned room,  darkened  almost  to  gloom,  around 
which  were  arranged  oak  cases  of  books  bound 
in  rare  old  style,  while  here  and  there  a  statue 
peered  ghostlike  out  of  a  recess  or  a  corner.  It 
was  a  room  for  ghosts.  It  had  an  atmosphere 
of  supernaturalism  in  it.  It  was  just  such  a 
place  as  you  would  sit  in,  above  all  others,  to 
read  Faust  or  the  ghost  scene  in  Macbeth.  You 
could  not  possibly  read  an  ordinary  novel  or  a 
commonplace  story  in  such  a  place. 

I  had  not  advanced  far  in  the  room  when  I 
became  aware  of  the  presence  of  another  per- 
son, seated  in  a  chair  with  a  low  cushioned 
back,  over  which  I  saw  his  head  and  shoulders. 
But  he  was  absorbed  in  reading,  and  I  had  op- 
portunity, as  my  e^'cs  became  accustomed  to 
the  gloom,  to  observe  his  appearance.  It  was 
that  of  a  man  of  thirty-five  or  forty  years,  with 
a  finelj'-developed  head.  His  profile,  which 
was  all  of  his  face  that  I  could  see,  was  classical 
and  elegant — rather  too  much  of  the  forehead, 
perhaps ;  but  the  corner  of  his  lip,  that  express- 
ive feature  of  the  face,  was  bad.  There  was  a 
look  of  the  devil,  which  I  did  not  like  at  all. 

My  approach  aroused  him,  and,  as  he  started 
up,  I  was  surprised  to  find  him  but  a  youth  of 
seventeen,  with  that  strangely  old  look  of  face. 
His  form  was  greatly  disproportioned  to  his 
head,  and  the  effect  of  disease  was  manifest  in 
the  nervous  quickness  of  his  movements.  It 
was  difficult  to  tell  precisely  in  what  tone  to 
address  him,  whether  as  boy  or  man ;  but  he 
spared  me  the  trouble  of  deciding  by  opening 
the  conversation. 

"  I  directed  the  servant  to  show  you  into  the 
library  before  you  should  see  my  grandmother. 
She  dislikes  to  be  troubled  with  details  of  busi- 
ness, and  wished  me  to  state  to  you  the  partic- 
ulars of  her  present  wishes.  You  will  find  her 
a  remarkable  woman." 

"  I  presumed  as  much  from  what  I  have  heard 
of  her.  Mrs.  Huntingdon  has  the  appearance 
of  a  person  of  character." 

"  Very  decided,  Sir.  She  has  some  peculiar 
notions,  and  needs  an  adviser  in  very  few  of  her 
affairs.  She  wi.shes,  at  present,  to  give  to  my 
cousin,  who  is  a  mere  eliild,  a  sufficioni  fortune 
to  place  her  beyond  the  danger  of  want,  and 
she  does  not  wish  this  to  be  so  given  as  to  place 
the  child  in  possession  of  the  property,  but  to 
i  leave  it  in  otlier  hands." 

I      "  She  wislies  to  create  a  trust  for  the  benefit 
!  of  the  child." 

1      "  I  suppose  that  is  it.     I  know  little  about 
law." 

I      I  smiled  involuntarily  at  the  bo}- ;  and  yet 

there  was  a  something  about  his  face  that  com- 

,  mandcd  respect.     He  proceeded  to  give  mi\  in 
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detail,  his  grandmother's  wishes,  of  which  I 
made  ample  notes,  and  having  completed  them, 
I  was  presented  to  Mrs.  Huntingdon.  She  was 
tt  noble  looking  woman  of  the  old  time,  and  just 
the  pereon  from  whom  it  would  be  pleasant  to 
hear  stories  of  revolutionary  daj's.  I  was  deep- 
ly impressed  with  her  appearance,  and  having 
stated  brieflj"  the  substance  of  what  her  grand- 
eon  had  told  me,  she  assented  to  it,  and  thanked 
him  for  relieving  her  from  the  labor  of  the  state- 
ment. 

"He  is  a  great  blessing,  and  I  love  him  for 
the  love  of  his  father.  He  was  my  first-born, 
and  the  last  I  lost.  This  boy  is  like  him  in  face, 
but,  alas,  he  has  not  the  stout  body  of  my  brave 
Stephen." 

At  this  moment  the  child  for  whose  benefit  I 
was  to  prepare  the  trust  deed,  entered  the  room. 
She  was  a  fairy  girl  of  touching  beauty.  Her 
soft  eyes  had  a  speaking  look  out  of  their  un- 
fathomable depths,  which  demanded  love  and 
gentle  treatment.  She  was  a  child  that  none 
but  a  monster  could  harm.  It  appeared  to  me 
that  I  had  never  seen  a  more  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful creature.  She  entered  the  room  with 
graceful  haste,  ran  to  her  grandmother,  and, 
falling  down  on  her  knees  at  her  side,  held  up 
a  basket  of  rare  flowers  that  she  had  arranged 
with  perfect  taste. 

At  the  same  moment,  Stephen  approached  and 
spoke. 

"  "Will  you  give  me  that  rose,  Ellen  ?" 

"Stephen,  it  is  the  centre  of  all ;  it  will  spoil 
the  entire  basket.     Would  you  take  it?" 

She  held  the  basket  without  withdrawing  it; 
but  there  was  an  aversion,  a  sort  of  shrinking 
from  him,  which,  though  involuntary,  was  suf- 
ficiently marked  to  be  observed  by  a  stranger. 
He  advanced  without  hesitation,  and  took  the 
rose,  heedless  that  he  destroyed  the  whole  ar- 
rangement. She  said  nothing,  but,  quietly  plac- 
ing the  basket,  with  its  now  confused  heap  of 
flowers,  on  a  stand  near  her  grandmother,  she 
walked  to  a  deep  window,  and  I  could  see  tears 
in  her  eyes.  Stephen  followed  her  with  a  gaze 
that  I  did  not  like,  and  I  took  my  leave,  reflect- 
ing somewhat  more  deeply  on  the  incident  than 
perhaps  such  a  trifle  would  warrant. 

The  conveyance  which  I  was  to  prepare  was 
a  deed  to  the  mother  of  Ellen  Debray,  as  trus- 
tee for  her  daughter,  of  certain  valuable  prop- 
erty lying  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  now  of 
considerable  value,  and  likely  to  be  much  more 
80.  The  tract  was  described  apparently  with 
great  care,  in  an  old  deed  which  Stephen  had 
furnished  me,  and  from  which  1  was  to  copy  the 
description.  This  deed  purj)orted  to  be  to  the 
father  of  his  grandfather,  that  is,  to  the  father 
of  the  deceased  husband  of  Mrs.  Huntingdon.  I 
obeyed  my  instructions,  drafting  what  was  nec- 
e«8ary  in  the  trust  deed,  and  handing  my  draft 
to  a  clerk  to  coj)y,  with  directions  to  fill  the 
blank  I  had  left  ior  the  proi)erty  with  the  de- 
scription in  the  deed.  The  clerk  was  careful  to 
obey,  and,  nome  years  afterward,  he  remember- 


ed that  he  had  remarked  to  a  fellow  clerk  that 
the  ink  on  the  deed  had  singularly  eaten  the 
paper,  but  that  this  was  not  uncommon  in  a 
deed  sixty  or  eighty  years  old.  The  trust  deed 
was  prepared  and  executed,  and  I  had  afterward 
no  occasion  to  visit  the  family  for  several  years, 
though  Mrs.  Huntingdon  not  infrequently  drove 
down  to  ray  office  to  consult  me.  She  contin- 
ued in  fine  condition,  for  so  old  a  person,  until 
nearly  four  years  after  the  execution  of  the 
deed,  when  she  called  at  my  office,  saying  that 
she  was  not  well,  and  she  had  at  length  made 
up  her  mind  to  change  the  provisions  of  her 
will,  which  she  had  brought  with  her.  Having 
secured  Ellen  against  want,  and,  in  fact,  given 
to  her  a  fortune,  she  desired  to  make  but  two 
provisions  in  her  will.  She  wished  to  leave  the 
bulk  of  her  estate  to  her  grandson,  Stephen,  and 
a  legacy  of  some  thousands  to  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Debray.  Her  wishes  were  so  clear,  and 
distinct,  and  brief^  that  I  prepared  a  will  for 
her  to  sign  while  she  was  sitting  in  my  office, 
and  she  executed  it  there,  I  being  one  of  the 
witnesses. 

I  never  saw  Mrs.  Huntingdon  alive  after  that. 
A  week  later  I  received  a  message  calling  on 
me  to  attend  her  funeral,  and,  after  seeing  her 
placed  in  the  vault  of  the  old  Dutch  church  at 
•,  where  her  husband  was  buried,  I  return- 


ed, at  the  request  of  the  family,  to  open  her 
will  at  the  old  place.  Every  one  seemed  satis- 
fied with  the  disposition  of  the  property  except 
Ellen,  who  had  now  grown  into  a  woman  of  ex- 
traordinary beauty,  I  had  not  seen  her  for  five 
years,  and  I  was  surprised  at  the  splendor  of 
her  appearance,  even  in  deep  mourning.  Ste- 
phen was  unchanged.  He  did  not  look  an  hour 
older  or  younger  than  when  I  first  saw  him. 
But  the  death  of  his  grandmother,  having  left 
him  master  of  the  place,  had  opened  a  new 
phase  in  his  character.  He  grew  suddenly 
haughty,  reserved,  and  distant  in  his  treatment 
of  myself;  and  I  had  scarcely  finished  reading 
the  will,  when  he  intimated,  in  the  broadest 
manner,  that  my  presence  would  be  no  longer 
necessary,  and  I  retired  without  exchanging 
any  Avords  on  the  subject. 

I  had  not  reached  the  outer  door  when  Miss 
Debray  overtook  me,  and  begged  me  to  step 
into  a  small  reception-room  with  her. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir,"  said  she,  "  for  stop- 
ping you,  but  my  .mother  and  myself  need  ad- 
vice at  this  time." 

"  I  assure  3'ou,  my  dear  young  lady,  tliat  no 
one  can  be  more  happ}-  to  give  it,  or  with  more 
sincere  wishes  for  your  welfare," 

"  I  am  certain  of  it,  Sir.  My  grandmother 
had  always  great  confidence  in  you.  She  bade 
me  ai>ply  to  you  at  all  times.  I  must  be  fi'aTik 
with  you,  and  tell  you  what  you  may  not  have 
known  hitherto.  From  my  earliest  childiiood, 
1  have  boon  dependent  on  my  grandmof  her,  and 
have  lived  in  her  house,  witli  niy  mother  and 
my  cousin  Stephen.  St^^phen  is  not  what  you 
take  him  to  be," 
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I  interrupted  her  by  a  smile.  She  paused, 
and  continued : 

"  You  smile ;  perhaps  I  am  wrong.  You  law- 
yers have  great  opportunities  to  study  faces 
and  characters.  But,  Sir,  if  you  have  thought 
Stephen  Huntingdon  any  other  than  an  accom- 
plished deceiver,  you  have  erred." 

"I  never  thought  him  other  than  that." 

"Why  so?     How  did  you  learn  that?" 

"Five  years  ago,  when  I  first  saw  you,  and 
he  took  a  rose  from  the  basket  you  had  gath- 
ered for  your  grandmother.  I  think  I  saw 
through  him  then." 

"You  did;  you  did.  It  is  just  that  I  want 
now  to  speak  of;  and  I  am  unable  to  tell  to- 
day whether  Stephen  hates  or  loves  me  most. 
His  love  is  more  to  be  abhorred  than  his  hate ; 
for  his  love  is  selfish — wholly  so.  But  my 
mother  he  has  hated  with  intense  hate  from  his 
childhood.  She  whipped  him  once.  He  never 
forgave  it.  She  fears  him  now,  poor  mother! 
But  I  do  not  fear  him  for  m3^self ;  it  is  only  for 
my  mother.  He  will  wrong  her  out  of  every 
faHhing  of  her  property,  if  he  can.  He  would 
murder  her  if  he  dared.  You  have  no  idea  of 
his  fiendish  nature.  Now,  Sir,  will  you  take 
care  that  mother  receives  the  legacy  from 
grandma,  and  then  she  will  be  comfortable, 
even  if  my  property  prove  worthless." 

"Yours,  Miss  Debray?  Your  property  is 
large  and  valuable;  you  can  never  know 
want." 

"  I  don't  know.  Sir ;  I  am  poorly  versed  in 
these  matters.  My  life  for  some  years  has  been 
made  up  of  fear  of  Stephen  and  love  for  moth- 
er, and — and — " 

"Be  frank.  Miss  Debray.  There  is  another 
party  in  interest.     Never  mind  his  name." 

"You  are  kind,  Sir — there  is;  but  Stephen 
lias  often  hinted  that,  unless  I  marry  him,  I  will 
find  myself  poor.     I  wish  I  knew  his  reasons." 

"  It  was  merely  to  frighten  you.  I  drew  the 
deed  of  trust  myself,  and  I  think  the  property, 
as  pointed  out  to  me  by  your  grandmother, 
must  be  worth  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million. 
The  city  is  growing  all  around  it." 

"So  I  have  heard  often.     But  I  fear — " 

"Ellen,  Ellen!"  a  voice  called  in  the  entry. 
I  rose  and  passed  out.  Mrs.  Debray  and  Ste- 
phen were  coming  in.  The  former  said,  "I  am 
glad  to  have  met  you.  Sir.  Stay  a  moment 
Miss  Debray,  this  gentleman,  your  cousin,  has 
selected  this  day  to  make  certainly  ill-timed 
proposals  for  your  hand.  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  leave  such  matters  until  my  mother's 
grave  were  somewhat  grown  silent  after  our 
retiring  footsteps.  But  he  leaves  no  alterna- 
tive, having  informed  me  that  the  only  t<!rms 
on  which  we  can  romairi  in  this  house  are  our 
acceptance  of  his  proposals." 

"  Nay,  Madam,  vou  speak  harshly ;  I  said  not 
that," 

"  You  said  as  much,  Sir.  Lot  us  not  dispute 
about  shades  of  meaning.  Your  answer,  my 
child." 

Vol  VHI.— No    U.—O 


"Stephen  has  my  answer  already,  mother. 
Has  he  yours?" 

"  Yours  is  mine !" 

"I  thank  you.  Tlien  he  needs  not  to  hear 
it  repeated." 

The  young  man's  brow  was  growing  black 
as  a  thunder-cloud. 

"  Have  you  reflected  sufficiently,  ray  fair 
cousin  ?  You  give  but  brief  consideration  to  a 
question  of  much  importance." 

"  I  have  considered  it  monthly  for  four  years." 

"But  think.  I  am  rich,  and  you  choose  pov- 
erty, want,  misery,  in  place  of  this  old  home." 

"My  daughter  is  not  poor.  She  is  rich.  Is 
not  this  60,  Sir?"  said  Mrs.  Debray,  turning  to 
me. 

"I  believe  it  is,  Madam,"  said  I,  for  the  first 
time  speaking.  "I  certaiidy  drew  a  deed  of 
valuable  property  for  her  benefit  some  years 
ago." 

"  Ah,  indeed.  I  remember  a  deed  of  that 
kind,  some  four  j^ears  since.  But  I  think  I  heard 
that  it  was  destroyed  before  delivery,  or  there 
was  an  error  in  it^  or  something  of  the  sort. 
My  solicitor  assured  me  of  it.  But  lawyers 
differ." 

"That  is  not  to  the  present  poiut  at  all,  Sir. 
I  think  the  will  of  my  mother  gives  me  her  car- 
riage and  horses.  If  you  will  order  them,  I 
will  leave  with  my  daughter." 

"Madam,  I  beseech  you — " 

Ellen  was  passing  out,  when  he  laid  his  hand 
somewhat  rudely  on  her  shoulder,  as  he  spok« 
to  her  mother.  Miss  Debray  shrank  from  his 
touch    with    a    shudder.     "Ha!    you   shrink, 

pretty  child.     By  I  will  make  you  one 

day  long  for  my  ami  to  be  around  you.  Look 
in  my  face,  girl!"  And  he  seized  her  now  b}^ 
the  arm  so  roughly,  that  she  cried  out  with 
pain.  I  sprang  forward,  and  caught  him  by 
the  throat.  He  made  an  ineffectual  blow  at  me 
with  his  fist,  and  I  sent  him  flying  into  a  cor- 
ner, where  he  lay  bruised  and,  I  feared,  badly 
hurt,  but  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  screamed, 
rather  than  spoke: 

"  Coward,  to  strike  a  deformed  man !" 

I  retorted  louder  than  he,  threatening  that  if 
he  uttered  another  word  I  would  kill  him  then 
and  there ;  and  I  took  him  again  by  the  throat 
by  way  of  convincing  him  of  my  sincerity.  The 
two  ladies  escaped,  and  in  five  minutes  were 
in  the  carriage,  where  I  joined  them.  All  the 
servants  came  out  weeping;  and  as  we  drove 
away  we  saw  the  face  of  St('|)h(>n  Huntingdon 
at  an  upper  window,  pale  but  devilish;  and 
when  we  had  passed  out  of  the  park,  and  were 
a  half  mile  from  the  house,  I  could  still  fancy 
that  demon's  countenance  following  us  with  his 
curses. 

For  some  men's  eyes  arc  curses ;  some  men's 
very  looks  are  curses.  The  world  is  such  a 
miserable  world,  after  all,  that  one  who  has 
lived  in  it  a  f''W  years,  Icani.s  to  value  a  look, 
n  glanco,  a  kind  regard,  as  priceless;  and  to 
feel  that  liursh  looks,  and  above  all  angry  looks, 
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are  cursee  in  themselves,  darkening  God's  clear 
sunshine. 

We  felt  tlieni  so  in  this  instance ;  and  we  had 
driven  a  mile  before  any  one  spoke.  I  then 
demanded  instructions  where  to  drive ;  and 
Mrs.  Debray  named  the  house  of  a  friend,  to 
which  slu;  proposed  to  proceed  before  arrang- 
ing a  permanent  place  of  residence. 

The  next  day,  at  her  request,  I  sent  a  young 
man  out^  in  company  with  her  servant,  to  pro- 
cure her  trunks  and  papers ;  but  while  the 
former  were  delivered,  the  latter  were  withheld 
by  Stephen  Huntingdon,  under  pretence  that 
thoy  formed  part  of  the  estate  of  his  grand- 
mother. 

For  the  next  six  months,  I  was  from  time  to 
time  employed  in  arranging  Mrs.  Debray's  plans. 
A  replevin  suit  had  brought  her  various  articles 
of  private  property,  as  well  as  those  of  her 
daughter;  the  latter,  however,  gave  evidence 
of  having  been  thoroughly  examined,  and  all 
her  letters  and  papers  had  been  opened. 

War  was  declared  between  Stephen  Hunting- 
dan  and'  his  relatives,  and  his  advisers  were 
unscrupulous  men  in  the  profession,  who  lent 
themselves  to  his  designs  with  all  willingness. 

I  had  been  considerably  surprised  at  the 
coolness  with  which  he  had  pronounced  the 
trust  deed  worthless,  but  such  examination  as  I 
was  able  to  give  it,  convinced  me  that  he  was 
attempting  to  frighten  his  cousin;  though  I 
confess  to  an  uneasiness  on  the  subject,  which, 
for  a  long  time,  I  could  not  overcome. 

In  the  spring,  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Huntingdon,  Stephen  served  notices  on  the 
tenants  of  Mrs.  Debray,  forbidding  them  to  pay 
rent  to  her  as  trustee,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
his  attorneys  serred  a  notice  on  Mrs.  Debray,  for- 
bidding her  to  collect  the  rents. 

I  called  immediately  on  them,  and  inquired 
their  reasons.  They  replied  that  the  trust  deed 
was  utterly  worthless,  for  reason  that  there  was 
no  property  described  in  it ;  that  the  deed  fail- 
ed to  convey  any  property  whatever,  and  they 
were  instructed  to  demand  and  receive  the  rents 
for  their  client. 

Astonished,  as  might  well  be  imagined,  I 
caused  an  examination  to  be  made.  An  accu- 
rate surveyor  was  employed,  and  directed  to 
find  the  premises  conve^'ed  by  that  deed.  He 
returned  with  the  astounding  intelligence  that 
tlie  premises  were  nowhere.  That  the  descrip- 
tion was  a  rambling  affair  without  end,  and  in- 
closed no  property.  That,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
words,  which  ended  the  last  cour.se  given,  "  th"e 
point  the  place  of  beginning,"  were  a  simple 
falsehood;  for,  on  following  the  courses  given 
in  the  deed,  he  had  gone  a  lialf  mile  from  the 
place  of  beginning,  and  did  not  return  to  it  an 
inch. 

This  was  a  terrible  blow  ;  nor  could  there  be 
a  remedy.  The  conve^-ance  was  a  gift.  No 
word  Hignifying  where  the  property  lay  had 
been  uttered  by  any  person.  The  sole  evidence 
of  Mrs.  Huntingdon's  intention  was  contained 


in  a  conversation  I  once  had  with  her,  in  which 
she  had  pointed  out  certain  houses  as  on  the 
land  she  liad  given  to  Ellen, 

It  was  true  that  we  had  collected  the  rents, 
because  we  had  always  understood  the  "  Up- 
land Farm,"  as  it  was  called,  to  be  tlie  property 
conveyed.  Such,  no  doubt,  had  been  Mrs.  Hunt- 
ingdon's intention  and  understanding. 

Hut  these  very  rents  were  now  demanded  by 
Stephen,  and  until  they  were  repaid,  he  utterly 
refused  to  pay  over  the  legacy  to  Mrs.  Debray. 

A  balance  of  money  accounts  showed  a  trifle 
of  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  her  favor,  and  siie 
and  Ellen  were  otherwise  destitute. 

Tlie  overwhelming  nature  of  this  discovery 
may  be  better  imagined  than  described.  I  was 
at  length  compelled  to  be  the  bearer  of  it  to  the 
mother  and  daughter,  so  suddenly  plunged  from 
a  position  of  affluence  into  actual  poverty. 

I  found  them  prepared  for  it,  and  Ellen  her- 
self remarked  that  she  had  never  doubted  that 
it  would  prove  so.  "  Stephen  had  one  charac- 
teristic," said  she.  "  He  was  always  certain  of 
his  object  before  he  disclosed  it." 

"Except  in  one  instance,"  said  I,  looking  at 
her  with  a  smile. 

"  You  are  right.  He  was  mistaken  there ; 
but  he  does  not  think  so.  He  is,  without  doubt, 
more  confident  to-day  than  ever  that  1  will 
yield ;  but  that  is  settled  forever.  I  will  work 
with  this  hand  till  it  is  dust,  but  he  shall  never 
touch  it,  not  so  much  as  with  the  tip  of  his 
finger." 

She  was  magnificently  beautiful  as  she  stood 
there.  Had  I  been  a  younger  man,  I  should 
have  told  her  so  ;  as  it  was,  I  only  looked  it. 

"  Very  good,  Ellen!"  exclaimed  a  gentleman 
I  had  not  hitherto  noticed,  advancing  from  a 
recess  in  which  he  had  been  seated.  "Very 
good  indeed.  Y^ou  are  now  as  poor  as  I,  and 
not  half  as  proud.  I  may  claim  a  right  to  be 
your  protector.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir.  I  must 
introduce  myself,  I  see.  Debray  is  my  name. 
Miss  Debray  is  my  cousin  by  several  removes." 

He  was  a  good  looking  man,  with  the  unmis- 
takable cut  of  a  sailor.  His  profession  explain- 
ed why  I  had  not  before  met  him.  His  eye 
was  intelligent  and  full  of  life.  I  liked  him  at 
a  glance,  and  in  three  minutes  he  had  won  his 
way  to  my  heart,  as  I  doubt  not  he  had  long 
since  to  the  heart  of  Miss  Debray.  She  smiled 
pleasantly  and  frankly  in  his  face,  and  held  her 
hand  out  to  him.     I  spoke. 

"  This  is  the  gentlenuin,  is  it  not,  Miss  Debray, 
of  whom  we  spoke  the  day  you  left  tlie  old 
place?  Have  no  fear.  I  am  your  confidential 
professional  adviser  you  know." 

"  It  is  he,  Sir,  and  no  other;  I  will  be  frank 
since  I  have  no  motive  for  concealment.  John, 
you  are  free  to  leave  me.  You  have  lieard  how 
poor  we  are.     What  say  you?" 

She  laughed  as  she  asked  him.  As  if  she  did 
not  know  wliat  his  answer  was  to  be!  Hlessed 
be  pure  trusting  woman's  love;  love  that  over- 
steps all  barriers  of  false  shanx',  that  trrads  un- 
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der  foot  all  manner  of  doubt  and  distrust,  that 
triumphs  over  all  misfortune.  He  made  no  re- 
ply, but  with  his  eyes  and  his  outstretched  hand, 
and  they  too  were  one  thenceforth  and  forever. 
I  was  a  delighted  witness  of  the  scene.  It  was 
one  of  those  professional  episodes  that  we  some- 
times have,  and  none  enjoy  them  more  keenly 
than  do  lawyers,  from  the  very  contrast  they 
present  to  the  usual  routine  of  business. 

"And  now  about  this  Stephen,  our  most  de- 
testable cousin.  Don't  let  us  give  it  up  this 
way.  I  must  break  his  neck,  or  at  least  horse- 
whip him  before  I  have  done  with  him." 

"  Hush,  John,  he  is  sickly  and  deformed  ?" 

"Poor  devil  —  is  he?  1  never  saw  him  yet 
Do  you  know  I  have  now  known  Ellen  for  three 
years,  and  though  I  had  visited  her  at  the  old 
place  a  dozen  times,  I  never  met  that  hound  of 
a  cousin.  It  is  true  I  can't  horsewhip  a  de- 
formed wretch  —  poor  fellow  —  I  wish  he  was 
well  and  strong.  What  a  comfort  it  would  be 
t-o  thrash  him." 

The  news  I  had  brought  instead  of  producing 
porrow  seemed  to  have  enlivened  the  entire 
group,  and  I  left  them  cheerful  and  even  hila- 
rious. John  Debray  was  the  life  of  any  party, 
and  here  he  was  the  delight  as  well  as  the  de- 
pendence of  his  cousin  and  aunt,  as  he  called 
Ellen's  mother.  He  seemed  to  be  already  a  man 
of  family,  and  to  feel  the  responsibility  of  his 
trust.  The  next  day  I  was  seated  in  my  office, 
when  I  heard  a  curious  sound  in  the  street,  and 
walking  out,  was  astonished  to  see  Stephen 
Huntingdon  in  his  carriage,  shrieking  out  a  se- 
ries of  most  blasphemous  expressions  at  some 
person  on  the  sidewalk.  A  crowd  instantly 
gathered,  but  even  this  had  no  effect  on  the 
maniac,  for  such  he  was.  His  rage  knew  no 
bounds,  and  was  increased  by  the  cool  and  pro- 
voking conduct  of  his  antagonist,  whose  head 
was  directly  under  my  window,  so  that  I  could 
not  see  his  face.  So  furious  grew  Stephen,  that 
at  length  he  seized  the  whip  from  the  coach- 
man and  struck  a  long  lashing  blow  into  the 
crowd.  In  a  twinkling  I  saw  the  cool  stranger 
advance,  seize  Stephen  by  the  collar,  and  drag 
him  out  of  his  carriage  to  the  sidewalk,  box  his 
ears,  and  toss  him  back  again  like  a  bundle  of 
rags.  His  howl  of  rage  was  lost  in  the  shout 
of  laughter  from  the  surrounding  crowd,  during 
which  my  new  acquaintance,  John  Debray, 
stalked  into  my  office. 

"Wasn't  it  lucky?  The  infernal  scamp,  it 
seems,  knew  me,  stopped  me,  and  used  some  of 
his  foul  language.  Didn't  I  serve  him  liand- 
eomcly  ?  By  Jove !  it  was  worth  coming  down 
for." 

I  feared  that  he  would  expenence  annoyance 
from  the  circumstance.  Nor  was  I  in  error,  for, 
in  leas  than  an  hour,  and  while  we  were  still 
conversing  on  the  business  which  had  brought 
him,  a  y)olice  officer  came  for  him.  I  accom- 
panied him  to  the  magistrate,  gave  bonds  for 
his  appearance  at  the  sessions,  and  wc  walked 
down  to  Mrs.  Debray 'b  together.     Kext  day  a 


civil  action  for  assault  and  battery  was  com- 
menced against  Captain  Debray.  Huntingdon's 
principle  seemed  to  be  to  oppress  his  antago- 
nist as  heavily  as  possible,  without  reference  to 
ultimate  success.  He  certainly  had  no  prospect 
of  a  verdict  in  a  case  like  this ;  but  it  was  one 
of  eight  suits  at  law  which  he  commenced  in 
rapid  succession,  and  the  prospect  was  indeed 
a  dark  one.  My  own  services  were  of  courre 
enlisted  for  the  Debrays,  and  necessarily  wil^h 
little  hope  of  reward.  I  determined  to  make 
an  immediate  and  thorough  examination  of  each 
case,  and  let  it  be  terminated  without  expense, 
if  defense  appeared  hopeless. 

One  of  the  strangest  points  in  this  case,  to  my 
mind,  was  the  fact  that  the  error  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  property  conveyed  must  have 
been  also  an  error  in  the  deed  from  "which  I  had 
copied  the  description ;  yet  upon  examining 
that  deed  as  recorded  there  was  no  similarity 
whatever  in  the  two  descriptions.  That  my 
clerks  had  made  such  a  fatal  error  in  engrossing 
I  knew  was  impossible,  for  I  had  invariably 
been  accustomed  myself  to  compare  descriptions 
in  engrossed  deeds  before  their  execution,  and 
distinctly  remembered  doing  so  in  this  instance. 
The  description  was,  therefore,  a  correct  copy 
of  the  deed  furnished  me,  and  which  purported 
to  be  a  conveyance  to  Mr.  Huntingdon's  ances- 
tors. Was  that  another  deed,  never  recorded, 
in  which  the  error  had  been  discovered,  and 
for  which  another  had  been  substituted  without 
destroying  the  worthless  one?  It  must  b^  so, 
and  it  was  handed  to  me  by  mistake.  A  fatal, 
a  terrible  error,  for  which,  indeed,  I  was  in  no 
sense  responsible,  yet  with  which  I  was  so  near- 
ly connected  that  I  could  not  but  be  anxious  to 
fathom  the  mystery. 

It  was  at  this  point  in  the  state  of  affairs 
with  my  clients,  the  Debrays,  that  I  was  called 
into  a  case  of  a  very  different  nature. 

The  daughter  of  a  former  housekeeper  in  my 
family,  a  poor,  but  well  educated  and  very  in- 
teresting girl,  begged  my  assistance  under  cir- 
cumstances of  peculiar  pain.  She  was  always 
a  pretty  girl,  and  had  been  a  favorite  in  the 
family  before  her  mother's  death,  when  she  had 
been  taken  away  by  distant  relatives,  and  I  had 
lost  sight  of  her.  It  was  a  fragile  but  really 
beautiful  creature  that  now  entered  my  office, 
and  that  on  the  holiest  of  womanly  errands,  to 
gain  help  for  a  lover  in  distress. 

"Sir,  he  is  accused  of  forgery,  and  is  to  be 
tried  to-morrow.  I  don't  like  the  lawyer  he 
has  employed,  and  I  am  very,  very  fearful.  And 
it  would  be  so  terrible  for  an  innocent  man  to 
suffer  for  want  of  proper  help,  would  it  not^ 
Sir?" 

"Terrible  indeed,  Fanny;  but  tell  me  who 
he  is." 

"He  used  to  teach  scliool,  Sir,  and  we  were 
to  have  been  married  this  summer;  and  he  waa 
arrested  two  months  ago ;  and  they  accused  him 
of  forging — of  writing  a  whole  long  paper  with 
another  man's  name  to  it — and  he  h.'is  been  sick. 
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and  has  had  an  awful  cold,  and  has  been  in 
prison  for  eight  weeks,  and  suftered  a  great  deal. 
He  has  not  been  well  for  a  year  })ast,  but  I  am 
certain  after  he  gets  over  this  terrible  affair  he 
will  be  well." 

I  went  that  night  to  see  the  young  man.  His 
cell  was  not  the  most  comfortable  place  for  a 
man  in  the  last  stages  of  consumption,  as  he  ev- 
idently was.  I  was  startled  to  find  him  so,  and 
8uq)ri3ed  that  Fanny  had  not  told  me  as  much. 
Poor  child !  Her  warm  heart  had  not  admitted 
the  chilling  thought  of  her  lover's  death  within 
its  sacred  inclosure.  She  was  too  hopeful,  too 
much  like  all  young  loving  persons,  for  even 
this  dismal  concatenation,  a  prison,  crime,  and 
approaching  death,  to  bind  her  young  and  fond 
imagination.  He  felt  it  all,  but  had  forborne  to 
impress  his  gloomy  forebodings  on  her.  "Fan- 
ny has  sent  j^ou  to  me.  I  am  sorry,  Sir,  for  it 
is  but  adding  to  her  hopes,  which  must  be  dash- 
ed to-morrow." 

He  was  a  man  of  thirty  or  thereabouts,  with 
a  thin,  pale  face,  a  high  and  white  forehead,  a 
restless  dark  eye,  and  a  compressed  lip,  indica- 
ting the  utmost  firmness. 

"  There  may  be  much  hope  for  her  and  you," 
said  I. 

"None  whatever.  Sir.  In  the  first  place,  the 
proofs  against  me  are  complete  and  overwhelm- 
ing ;  and  in  the  second  place,  I  confess  it  to  you. 
Sir,  as  my  counsel,  I  am  guilty." 

I  started.     "  Fanny  told  me  otherwise." 

"  Dear  girl.  I  have  never  dared  to  tell  her 
thus  much.  No,  no ;  I  will  die,  but  she  shall 
never  believe  me  guilty.  Do  what  you  will  for 
me.  Sir,  not  for  my  sake,  but  for  hers.  I  would 
not  add  that  drop  to  her  cup.  I  was  poor,  but 
happy  once.  It  was  for  her  sake  I  did  it,  fool 
that  I  was.  But  the  choice  was  ruin,  and  to 
lose  her  forever,  on  the  one  side;  and  Fanny 
and  comfort,  with  a  bare  chance  of  detection, 
on  the  other.     I  risked  the  chance,  and  lost  all." 

There  was  no  doing  much  for  such  a  client. 
It  was  a  sad  affair.  He  was  very  weak,  and 
talked  with  great  difficulty.  I  doubted  wheth- 
er he  could  be  in  court  the  next  day.  His  story 
was  brief  and  painful.  He  was  a  poor,  honest 
teacher.  He  had  met  and  loved  Fanny,  and  she 
had  loved  him.  Their  humble  prospects  were 
full  of  promise — of  jo3^  But  he  had  ventured 
on  speculations  in  suburban  lots,  became  in- 
volved, forged  a  satisfaction-piece,  conmiission- 
er's  certificate  of  acknowledgment  and  all,  snt- 
isfied  the  mortgage  of  record,  sold  the  })roper- 
ty,  and  realized  a  considerable  sum,  sufficient 
to  meet  his  immediate  liabilities.  It  was  his 
honest  intention,  after  this  dishonest  act,  to  re- 
pay the  mortgagee,  and  for  tliat  purj)ose  to  \ise 
a  sum  of  money  that  he  would  realize  from  the 
sale  of  another  parcel  of  land.  This  he  had  al- 
most completed,  when  the  discovery  was  made. 
He  had  even  paid  one  installment  of  interest  on 
tl»e  morttragc;,  to  prevent  a  discovery  of  the  for- 
gery !  The  charge  came  like  a  thunder-bolt  on 
Fanny,  but  she  was  true  as  steel. 


She  sat  near  him  in  the  court-room.  The 
trial  was  brief,  and  we  contested  it  feebly.  It 
was  impossible  honestly  to  attempt  to  brow- 
beat witnesses  whom  we  knew  to  be  testifying 
to  the  truth.  The  prisoner  himself  did  not 
wish  it.  He  sat  in  an  arm-chair  near  my  ta- 
ble, with  his  head  bowed  down  on  his  hands, 
and  occasionally  spoke  a  word  or  two,  but 
mostly  let  the  case  take  its  course. 

We  could  but  prove  character,  and  with  that 
we  were  abundantly  prepared.  Men  of  stand- 
ing and  reputation  spoke  of  him  in  the  highest 
terms.  Tlie  prosecuting  officer  said  he  would 
admit  his  previous  good  character.  We  pre- 
ferred to  prove  it,  and  finally  put  Fanny  her- 
self on  the  stand. 

It  was  hard  indeed,  but  mercy  tempering 
justice  was  all  we  could  ask ;  and  her  simple 
testimony  to  his  goodness  and  gentleness  reach- 
ed even  the  stony-hearted  judge  on  the  bench, 
and  he  wiped  tears  out  of  his  eyes  as  he  noted 
down  her  evidence. 

When  I  had  concluded  my  appeal  to  the  jnry, 
I  found  that,  if  I  had  moved  no  one  else,  I  had 
deeply  affected  my  poor  client.  His  ghastly 
appearance,  as  I  resumed  my  seat,  frightened 
me.  But  when  the  jury  had  retired,  he  leaned 
over  to  me,  and  spoke  in  a  broken  and  hardly 
intelligible  voice. 

"  I  have  your  good  opinion  too,  Sir.  I  thank 
you  for  it.  I  am  feeble,  and  this  present  sus- 
pense is  awful.  I  feel  nothing  for  myself,  but 
that  dear  girl  yonder,  who  has  not  understood 
one  word  of  all  this  that  has  been  going  on,  only 
her  own  blessed  heart's  promptings  that  I  am 
innocent,  and  that  every  one  else  must  know 
it ;  the  verdict  of  that  jury  will  kill  her.  Will 
you  promise  me  that  she  shall  never  know  from 
you  my  guilt." 

"She  never  shall  from  me." 

"  I  thank  you  ;  I  am  truly  grateful.  Do  not 
yourself  think  me  a  great  wretch.  You  do  not 
know  how  easy  and  simple  a  thing,  at  times,  it 
is  to  commit  a  terrible  crime.  The  pen,  the  pa- 
per, the  ink,  lie  before  you.  It  is  but  a  touch, 
a  wave  of  the  hand,  and  the  work  is  done,  and 
you  are  rich,  and  who  is  to  know  that  you  did 
it?  It  was  a  damnable  accomplishment,  and 
like  all  the  inventions  of  the  man  that  led  me 
to  it." 

"Who  was  that?' 

"A  pupil  of  mine  five  years  ago.  He  used 
to  praise  my  hand-writing,  and  tempt  me  with 
offers  of  money  to  write  for  him  a  hundred  cu- 
rious affairs.  1  was  miserably  poor  then,  and 
ea'^ily  tempted,  I  wrote  him  letters  and  notes, 
and  copied  poems  and  filled  albums;  and  at 
length  1  helped  him  to  a  trick  on  his  grand- 
mother, that  frightened  the  old  lady,  on  a  first 
of  A{)ril.  He  got  mc  to  copy  an  old  deed  of 
land,  exactly  imitating  it  in  color  and  paper, 
and  everv  tlting,  except  that  he  made  the  de- 
scription diirercnt,  and  his  grandmother  was 
persuaded  that  there  was  a  terrible  mistake, 
and  was  frightened  nearly  out  of  her  senses  at 
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the  idea  that  she  was  worth  some  thousands 
less  thaa  she  had  supposed-  I  succeeded  so 
-well  in  that,  that  when  the  tern  tatiou  came  to 
use  my  talent  for  myself,  it  seemed  so  easy  that 
I  fell,  God  forgive  me.  It  was  a  terrible  sin 
against  myself^  and  against  Fanny,  and  against 
Him.  I  can  not  forgive  myself.  Fanny  thinks 
she  has  nothing  to  forgive.  May  He  be  merci- 
ful before  whom  I  shall  soon  appear." 

I  heard  but  little  of  the  last  part  of  his  sen- 
tence, for  I  saw  in  his  story  a  solution  of  my 
error  in  the  Debray  trust  deed.  I  did  not  even 
ask  the  name  of  his  pupil.  I  saw  it  all.  It  was 
a  deep-laid  plan  of  Stephen  Huntingdon.  The 
etory  of  the  first  of  April  and  his  grandmother's 
fright  was  all  a  fabrication  of  course.  He  had 
planned  the  fraud  when  the  old  lady  first  de- 
termined to  make  the  trust.  I  began  to  see  my 
way  out  o^he  difficulty.  But  how  ?  My  only 
witness  was  this  poor  fellow,  with  not  a  month's 
purchase  of  life  left  him,  and  in  five  minutes  to 
be  a  convicted  felon,  incompetent  to  testify  in 
any  court 

The  day  wore  on  while  I  pondered  on  all  this, 
and  the  jury  remained  out  I  began  to  have 
some  hope  of  a  disagreement,  clear  as  the  case 
was.  The  judge  came  down  into  the  bar  and 
chatted,  while  the  clerk  went  to  sleep  with  his 
feet  on  his  desk.  The  sun  was  going  down. 
The  prisoner  sat  motionless  in  his  chair,  his 
head  bowed  on  the  table  before  him  between 
his  white  thin  hands. 

I  had  persuaded  Fanny  to  leave  the  court- 
room with  a  promise  of  early  intelligence  of  the' 
result  The  gloom  of  twilight  came  down  on 
the  city.  The  roar  of  homeward-going  travel 
was  heard  from  outside  of  the  court-room. 
Sometimes  a  cheerful  ringing  laugh  floated  up 
into  the  open  windows,  jarring  painfully  on  the 
silence  which  now  reigned.  There  were  no 
spectators.  The  judge,  the  clerk,  the  officers,  a 
few  lawyers,  and  the  prisoner,  were  the  only- 
tenants  of  the  gloomy  room. 

At  length  a  stir  outside  the  door  announced 
the  return  of  the  jury,  who  entered  and  took 
their  places,  answering  to  their  names  as  the 
elerk  called  them. 

The  judge  resumed  his  seat  The  clerk  de- 
manded the  verdict,  a  question  that,  to  profes- 
sional men,  accustomed  to  hear  it  asked  and 
answered  so  many  times  each  day,  is  seldom 
a  cause  of  emotion ;  but  to  each  suitor  who 
hears  it  in  his  own  case  only,  and  in  no  other, 
has  the  significance  of  a  lightning  flash,  after 
which  he  awaita,  almost  breathless,  the  next  and 
more  terribh;,  which  may  destroy  him. 

"  Gentlemen,  have  you  agreed  on  your  ver- 
dict?" 

"  We  have." 

"What  is  your  verdict?  Guilty,  or  Not 
Guilty  ?" 

"Guilty;  but  we  strongly  recommend  the 
prisoner  to  the  mercy  of  (he  court." 

"Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  hearken  to  your  ver- 
dict as  it  stands  recorded.     You  kuv  vou  find 


the  prisoner  at  the  bar  guilt}'  ?     So  say  all  of 
you." 

I  turned  to  look  at  the  prisoner,  but  the  ex- 
pected verdict  had  not  startled  hira.  He  sat 
unmoved,  while  two  dim  candles  were  brought 
in  and  placed  before  the  judge,  who  now  ro&e 
to  pronounce  sentence. 

"  Officer,  place  the  prisoner  at  the  bar." 
An  officer  stepped  forward  and  laid  his  i.and 
on  the  shoulder  of  my  client  But  he  was  not 
there !  The  prisoner,  enfranchised  now,  stood 
at  another' bar,  before  another  Judge,  whose 
enduring  mercy  the  recommendation  of  that 
jury  would  neither  increase  or  diminish.  He 
was  dead ! 

I  always  considered  this  a  matter,  by  way  of 
episode,  in  the  Debray  cases,  and  have  intro- 
duced it  here  because  it  shows  how  I  became 
acquainted  with  Stephen  Huntingdon's  crime. 
This  induced  me  to  determine  on  a  vigorous 
defense  of  whatever  suits  I  found  at  all  capable 
of  any  defense ;  and  as  the  ejectment  suit, 
brought  to  recover  the  lands  supposed  to  be 
conveyed  by  the  trust  deed,  was  the  chief  ac- 
tion, I  examined  it  first  and  foremost 

He  alleged  a  title  to  the  premises.  He  claim- 
ed, of  course,  as  sole  devisee  under  the  will  of 
his  grandmother,  whose  possession  for  fifty  years 
was  undisputed.  There  was  no  adverse  posses- 
sion. Certainly  that  title  seemed  good.  But 
an  examination  opened  a  new  light,  a  perfect 
flood,  on  the  question  of  title.  I  was  astonished, 
overwhelmed,  unprofessionally  delighted  and 
crazed  by  the  discovery.  I  believe  that  I  near- 
ly danced  in  the  office  where  I  made  the  search. 
It  was  clear  and  complete ;  so  clear,  that  the 
next  day  I  ofl"ered  to  advance  any  sum  what- 
ever for  the  necessities  of  Mrs.  Debray  and  her 
daughter,  but  without  disclosing  my  news.  I 
reserved  that  for  a  better  time.  I  contented 
myself  for  the  present  with  advising  Ellen  to 
fix  a  date  for  her  marriage,  which  was  done, 
and  the  invitations  to  a  few  friends  given  out. 
I  took  care  that  Stephen  Huntingdon  should  be 
informed  of  the  time  and  place,  and  I  was  not 
wrong  in  anticipating  an  interview  prior  to  the 
day.  He  could  hardly  fail  to  make  one  last  en- 
deavor, and  that  was  the  usual  last  resort  of  a 
scoundrel — the  off'er  of  a  bribe.  He  sought  me ; 
and,  after  a  long  preamble,  in  which  he  took 
care  to  intimate  that  he  had  become  dissatisfied 
with  his  professional  advisers — that  he  regretted 
that  in  some  matters  I  was  opposed  to  his  in- 
terests, but  would  be  happy  to  employ  me  io 
others — he  said  that  he  desired  to  see  if  an  ami- 
cable adjustment  of  liis  difficulties  with  hi.s  aunt 
and  cousin  could  not  be  eff"eeted,  and  he  offered 
mo  a  very  large  fee  if  I  could  bring  it  about 
Of  course  his  settlement  involved  a  breaking 
off  of  the  proposed  marriage  of  Ellen,  and  an 
engagen)ent  to  himself. 

The  dog  even  descended  to  whining,  and  told 
me  of  his  cousin's  ill  treatment  of  him  when  a 
mere  boy,  and  as  they  grew  up  together. 

I  heard  him  through  and  then  turned  him 
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out  of  my  office.  He  grew  boisterous  and  I 
threatened  him.  He  struck  im-,  and  I  called  in 
a  police  officer  who  had  been  placed  at  hand, 
and  he  was  taken  to  the  station  house.  Money 
\rouldn't  buy  him  out.  I  had  taken  good  care 
of  that.  He  became  so  furious  that  they  put 
irons  on  him  and  a  strait-jacket,  and  in  that 
miserable  j)light  he  was  brought  up  before  the 
police  justice  in  the  morning,  who  remanded 
him  for  further  examination.  He  was  lying  in 
a  dirty  filthy  cell,  at  the  moment  that  John 
Debray  and  Ellen  were  married. 

I  heard  nothing  more  of  him  until  the  trial 
of  the  ejectment  suit,  six  mouths  later.  Mean- 
time I  had  heard  of  his  prodigious  expendi- 
ture, his  mad  speculations,  and  that  he  was 
gradually  involving  himself  in  enormous  debts. 
Brief  as  the  time  had  been,  he  had  wasted  a 
fortune,  w^ien  the  cause  was  reached. 

It  was  in  the  same  court-room  in  which  my 
poor  client,  Fanny's  lover,  had  been  tried  and 
freed.  The  same  judge  tried  the  cause,  now 
sitting  in  the  circuit  court. 

There  was  something  strangely  amusing  in 
the  perplexed  appearance  of  the  opposite  coun- 
sel. They  certainly  knew  that  we  were  not  ac- 
customed to  sham  defenses,  and  they  vainly 
guessed  at  our  position,  while  they  made  good 
their  case.  They  proved  the  will  of  Mrs.  Hunt- 
ingdon. They  proved  also  that  she  had  been 
in  possession  for  more  than  fifty  years  of  the 
premises  in  question.  They  proved  finally  the 
will  of  Mrs.  Huntingdon's  father,  brief  and 
simple,  giving  her  his  entire  propert}',  without 
naming  aiiy  in  particular,  and  here  they  rested 
their  case. 

I  remarked  coolly  that  the  last  piece  of  testi- 
mony was  superfluous,  as  they  would  soon  per- 
ceire,  and  I  amused  myself  in  looking  at  the 
anxious  face  of  Stephen  Huntingdon,  who  sat 
with  his  surveyor  near  him,  prepared  to  over- 
throw the  trust  deed  if  I  should  offer  it.  But 
I  had  no  such  intention. 

I  opened  to  the  jury  with  a  brief  history  of 
the  circumstances  leading  to  the  case.  I  stated 
candidly  the  error  in  the  trust  deed  and  then 
related  the  story  of  the  forger.  I  reminded  the 
judge  of  that  solemn  night,  and  his  deep  in- 
terest in  my  story  riveted  the  attention  of  the 
jury.  I  did  not  connect  the  story  with  this 
deed.  I  left  that  for  tliem.  But  after  torturing 
Stephen  Huntingdon  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
with  the  conviction  that  1  knew  and  was  ready 
to  expose  his  rascality,  I  closed  without  inform- 
ing the  court  what  1  intended  to  prove,  and 
leaving  ray  antagonists  still  in  suspense.  I  then 
called  my  first  and  only  witness;  an  old  man, 
oixcoedingly  old,  well  known  through  the  city, 
an  iiii  accurate  historian  and  a  perfect  walking 
record  of  old  events  and  land-marks. 

"Mr.  Ste[)hen8  do  you  know  wlio  occupied 
the  fiirrii,  commonly  called  the  Upland  Farm  in 
17—?" 

"Very  well  indeed,  sir.  It  was  the  elder 
Judge  Huntingdon's  fuvoiile  fnrin  in  those  <\n\>*, 


and  he  lived  on  it  for  twenty  years.    I  was  fre- 
quently at  his  house.     It  stood  on  what  is  now 

the  corner  of  and  streets,  and  hia 

fields  lay  all  around  it." 

"That  is  all,  Sir.  He  is  your  witness  gentle- 
men." 

They  began  to  feel  the  earth  sinking  under 
them.  Their  first  questions  swept  quite  away 
all  their  foothold. 

"  Did  you  know  the  father  of  Mrs.  Hunting- 
don ?" 

"I  knew  him  very  well,  Sir." 

"  He  was  a  man  of  large  property,  was  he 
not?" 

"  Stephen  Denton  ?  Ha,  ha !  not  he.  He  was 
a  little  cracked  poor  man.  He  died  poor  as  a 
rat,  but  imagining  he  was  rich.  He  made  a 
will,  and  Mrs.  Huntingdon  had  it  proved  after 
he  w^as  dead,  though  he  didn't  leave  a  farthing 
to  pay  the  fees.  But  she  had  great  respect  for 
his  memory." 

And  so  Mrs.  Huntingdon's  title  came  from 
her  husband's  father,  and  not  her  own  father. 
Now  to  the  next  step.  The  will  of  the  elder 
Judge  Huntingdon,  proved  correctly,  but  for 
half  a  century  stowed  away  in  an  inaccessible 
place,  forgotten  by  the  wdiole  world,  and  by 
Mrs.  Huntingdon  herself,  was  next  produced. 
It  was  voluminous,  and  I  read  it  all.  Farm 
after  farm  was  enumerated  carefully ;  personal 
securities  were  recited  seriatim,  until  the  im- 
mense property  of  the  late  Mrs.  Huntingdon 
was  all  stated  and  described,  and  then  given 
to  "Ellen,  widow  of  Samuel  Huntingdon,  my 
deceased  son,  to  have  and  to  hold  the  same 
during  the  term  of  her  natural  life,  enjoying 
and  using  the  income  thereof,"  <fec.  <fec.,  and  on 
her  death  the  entire  property  was  to  be  divided 
among  her  children.  It  was  clear,  distinct,  and 
terribly  forcible.  Mrs.  Huntingdon's  will  was 
but  a  piece  of  waste  paper  as  regarded  any 
property,  but  such  as  she  had  acquired  during 
her  life  time  and  of  such  there  was  none.  In 
all  the  lands  she  had  only  a  life-estate.  One 
half  of  the  entire  property  therefore  belonged 
to  Mrs.  Debray,  and  although  Stephen  Hunt- 
ingdon might  be  entitled  to  one  half  of  the 
premises  in  question,  yet  it  was  manifest  that  he 
had  already  absorbed  and  squandered  more  than 
his  entire  share  of  the  property,  and  upon  par- 
tition being  uuide  he  would  be  found  penniless. 
As  the  truth  slowly  came  upon  him  in  the 
court-room  he  grow  pale  and  red  by  turns, 
whispered  angrily  with  his  counsel,  clinched 
liis  fists,  and  at.  length  with  a  yell  of  rage  fell 
prostrate  on  the  floor,  and  was  carried  out 
Three  months  after  this  John  Debray  and  hi.s 
wif(^  were  installed  in  the  old  mansion,  and 
never  was  it  so  gay  and  brilliant.  Nor  was 
there  a  shadow  on  any  countenance,  except 
when  among  their  pleasures  stole  in  a  thought 
of  the  dark  face  of  Stej>hen  Huntingdon,  who 
now  lay  conlinod  in  a  private  lunatic  asylum, 
wliere  the  charity  of  Ellen  Debray  sustained 
him  until  his  death. 
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RICHARD  BRINSLEY  SHERIDAN. 

BY  GEORGE  GILFILLAX. 

TOOTHING  is  more  remarkable  than  the  differ- 
Jl»  ence  between  the  style  of  speaking  which 
prevailed  in  the  days  of  Fox  and  Sheridan, 
and  that  which  prevails  in  the  present  British 
House  of  Commons.  Now  it  is  plain,  pei'spicu- 
ous  common  sense,  delivered  with  eas}'  energy, 
which  is  the  favorite ;  figures  and  flights,  ex- 
cept from  the  lips  of  a  few  privileged  persons, 
who  are  becoming  j'early  fewer  in  number,  are 
a  nuisance  and  bore.  Latin  and  Greek  quota- 
tions are  never,  or  seldom,  heard.  Clever  per- 
sonalities are,  indeed,  always  popular ;  but,  in 
general,  Parliamentary  oratory  and  wit  are  ex- 
tinct, and  the  common  mode  of  discussion  there 
is  as  dry  as  the  "remainder  biscuit  after  a  voy- 
age." O'Connell  andSheil  were  the  last  whom 
the  House  endured  to  talk  them  into  enthusi- 
asm, or  send  tJirough  their  hearts  the  great 
thrills  of  oratory.  Macaulay  is  the  only  man 
still  in  the  Commons  whom  it  permits  to  philos- 
ophize before  it,  or  give  it  a  literary  treat. 
Disraeli  is  listened  to  as  the  cleverest  (rf  moun- 
tebanks ;  Cobden,  partly  from  his  calm  common 
sense,  and  principally  for  his  past  reputation; 
Bright  for  his  pop-gun  briskness  and  pluck; 
Lord  Palmerston  for  his  tact  and  statesmanship ; 
and  Lord  John  Russell  for  his  old  prestige  and 
reputed  honest^'.  But  we  doubt  if  the  present 
House  contains  one  orator,  in  the  high  sense  of  i 
that  word — one  who  moves,  thrills,  electrifies, 
carries  the  members  away  in  a  torrent  of  burn- 
ing enthusiasm. 

The  Parliament  of  the  past  was  a  very  differ- 
ent affair.  It  was  composed,  not  of  calculating 
utilitarians,  but  of  jolly  squires,  who,  by  the 
time  the  debate  began,  were  generally  in  a  state 
of  Bemi-civilatian.  To  awaken  their  attention 
when  they  were  asleep,  or  sustain  their  enthusi- 
asm while  they  were  still  awake,  something 
very  highly  spiced  was  absolutely  necessary. 
The  speakers,  too,  all  reeking  from  potations 
pottle-deep,  allowed  themselves  the  amplest 
scope  and  range.  Tliey  spoke  with  prodigious 
impetuosity  and  fury.  They  smote  the  table 
with  their  fists.  They  bellowed  till  the  roof  of 
St  Stephen's  rang  again.  They  gave  the  reins 
to  imagination,  when  they  had  any;  or,  when 
they  wanted  it,  they  made  up  the  deficiency  by 
profuse  quotations  from  the  J^atin  poets.  Fig- 
ures oftf'n  detestably  bad,  and  quotation;^  often 
excessively  malapropos,  flew  from  the  Opposi- 
tion to  the  Ministerial  benches,  and  thence  back 
again,  in  endless  volleys.  "Wit,  too,  elaborate 
when  not  felicitous,  banter,  fierce  personalities, 
were  standing  articles  of  Parliamentar}'  enter- 
tainment. There  was  far  more,  in  short,  of 
"  keen  encounter  of  men's  wits;"  and  attendance 
on  the  debates,  in  these  days,  was  incoinparnbly 
more  stimulating  and  refreshing  than  it  is  at 
present.  Our  mouth  absolutely  waters  as  we 
think  of  a  critic  who  could,  in  the  lant  century, 
have  stepped  in  to  St.  Stephen's,  and  heard 
"lean"  Pitt  uttering  his  stately  sarcasms,  or 


pronouncing  Virgil  oro  rotundo ;  or  Fox  wrest- 
ling with  an  argument,  like  a  ship  struggling 
among  the  breakers — ^his  face  inflamed  with 
wine  and  zeal,  his  utterance  choked,  and  his 
whole  being  shaken  with  ^he  fury  of  his  excite- 
ment ;  or  Dunning,  ha^^king  and  spitting  at 
every  second  sentence  of  bis  keen  and  weighty 
wisdom ;  or  Burke,  with  loud,  unmitigated 
voice  and  broken  brogue,  pouring  out  his  epca 
pteroenta  to  half-willing  ears ;  or  bluff  Henry 
Dundas,  talking  to  the  members  in  the  same 
rough  round  Doric  which  he  used  in  the  vaca- 
tion to  his  cottars  at  Dunira,  or  his  feuars  in 
Comrie ;  or  Sheridan,  enouncing  his  false  brill- 
iancies of  sentiment,  and  his  real  brilliancies  of 
wit,  with  the  same  lack-lustre  and  coarse  phys- 
iognomy inspired  into  meaning  and  power  by 
two  sparkling,  splendid  eyes,  and  in  the  same 
high,  but  husky  tones,  dying  away  occasionally 
into  inglorious  hiccoughs,  or  into  grunts  of  sti- 
fled, but  irrepressible  laughter. 

Poor  Brinsley  Sheridan !  These  should  have 
been  the  only  words  inscribed  on  his  tombstone. 
He  was  one  of  those  moral  w^recks  over  whom 
your  grief  can  not  be  profound,  since  there  is 
nothing  profound  in  their  natures,  but  whom 
you  can  not  but  pity  far  more  than  you  blame, 
and  in  certain  moods  laugh  at  even  more  than 
you  pity.  You  are  reminded  of  an  Irish  funeral, 
where  mirth  and  sorrow  dance  an  awkward 
dance  together,  and  where  you  are  tempted  to 
weep  and  smile  at  the  same  time.  Sheridan's 
whole  existence  was  a  farce,  ending  at  last  in  a 
brief  but  frightful  tragedy.  It  was  one  long 
scramble.  He  was  a  mountebank  of  amazing 
talent,  who,  skipping  long  upon  tight-ropes,  at 
last  lost  his  balance,  and  perished  through  his 
very  agility.  Except  Canning,  he  was  the  last 
eminently  successful  adventurer  who  exhibited 
on  the  Parliamentary  stage.  We  have  had  P. 
Borthwick  since,  but  he  was  on  a  smaller  scale, 
and  was  not  successful.  "We  have  had  Broug- 
ham and  Disraeli,  too,  but  their  destiny  is  not 
3'et  fully  accomplished,  and  we  must  speak  of 
one  of  them,  at  least,  chiefly  in  the  future  tense. 

Sheridan  came  forth  originally  under  the 
most  unfavorable  auspices.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  ranting,  strolling  manager — half  elocutionist, 
half  player — the  most  unfortunate  of  liybridg, 
whose  memory  now  lives  entirely  through  Boa- 
well,  and  through  the  gifted  race  who  have 
sprung  from  him.  Young  Sheridan  had  no  pat- 
rimony— not  a  shilling,  indeed,  all  his  life  that 
he  could  call  his  own.'  He  had  a  very  imper- 
fect education  ;  although  this,  indeed,  was  part- 
ly his  own  fault,  for  l>is  master  wjus  Purr.  But 
he  was  forced,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  through 
his  father's  embarrassnicnt,s,  to  quit  sc^hool  for- 
ever; and  then,  with  nothing  but  his  wits,  and 
without  money,  credit,  h-aming,  character,  pa- 
ternal prestige,  or  moral  training,  he  was  flung 
a  very  orphan  upon  the  world,  to  battle  with 
or  to  trick  it  as  he  best  could.  He  had  not  the 
heroisMj  or  perseverance  to  try  the  first ;  he  de- 
termined on  tlie  latter ;  and,  like  Napoleoa  ia 
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his  campaign  of  1814  —  who  gained  victories 
without  an  arni^-,  and  maile  maneuvers  supply 
tlie  lack  of  men  —  Sheridan  for  forty-six  years 
lived  upon  stratagem,  cajolery,  cleverness,  and 
impudence.  His  life  resembled  French  cookery, 
by  the  skill  of  which  a  nettle  or  two,  a  bone  or 
two,  sometimes  suppl}'  materials  for  sjdendid 
dinners,  and  are  made  to  feed  large  and  hungry 
companies.  So  Sheridan,  without  a  sixpence, 
contrived  to  spend  thousands;  without  much 
original  wit,  passed  for  the  first  comic  writer 
of  his  century ;  without  any  political  science, 
managed  to  embroil  all  the  parties  in  the  coun- 
tr}' ;  without  an  atom  of  imagination,  got  the 
credit  of  being  a  genius ;  with  no  conversational 
power,  became  celebrated  as  a  talker ;  and 
"with  only  the  faculty  of  simulating  sympath}', 
was  rated  as  an  orator,  above  Fox,  Pitt,  and 
Burke. 

Most  dexterous  of  charlatans,  most  magnifi- 
cent of  mimics,  certainly  Sheridan  wert  thou ! 
In  all-sided  similation,  thou  didst  stand  unri- 
valed and  alone !  Thou  wouldst  have  volun- 
teered to  do  (and  couldst  have  in  a  measure 
done)  any  thing;  construe  a  Greek  play,  with- 
out a  word  of  Greek ;  give  a  Latin  oration,  or 
quote  Lucretius,  without  having  ever  advanced 
further  tlian  the  rudiments ;  preach  a  sermon 
on  any  subject  at  an  hour's  notice ;  solve  any 
problem  in  "Euclid,"  or  in  "Newton's  Flux- 
ions," without  having  ever  crossed  the  Pons 
Asinorum ;  plead  a  complicated  cause,  as  that 
of  Hastings,  "  without  a  bag"  (trusting  to  thy 
power  of  "  abusing  Ned  Law,  ridiculing  Plu- 
ruer's  long  orations,  making  the  court  laugh, 
and  t)leasing  the  women !") ;  and  support  both 
sidei  of  any  question  according  to  whim,  and 
without  und'^rstanding  either :  such,  or  similar 
feata  were  easy  to  thee,  unballasted  as  thou 
wert  by  an  atom  of  conscience,  and  filled  as 
thy  sails  were  by  the  breath  of  boundless  assur- 
ance and  the  unmeasured  spirit  of  wine !  What 
a  pity  that  this  world  had  been  any  thing  else 
than  a  jest  and  a  gala-da}',  then  thou  hadst  com- 
pletely filled  thy  sphere,  and  gained  laurels  in- 
ferior only  to  those  of  Momus,  or  of  Bacchus,  as 
he  returned  from  the  conquest  of  India!  But 
alas!  it  is  a  "serious  thing  to  live,  as  well  as 
to  die,"  and  men  will  sometimes  say  of  laugh- 
ter, "it  is  mad,"  and  of  mirth,  "what  doth  it 
profit?" 

We  look  upon  Sheridan's  career  and  works 
as,  on  the  whole,  the  most  useless  in  the  history 
of  literature.  lie  said  many  clever  things,  made 
many  flashy  speeches,  has  left  two  or  three 
clever  plays,  but  he  has  done  little  or  nothing: 
told  no  new  truth,  enforced  no  old  one — failed 
in  bluBting  even  "  scandal,"  the  only  task  he  set 
himself  in  morals  to  do — and  neither  helped,  nor 
hindert'd,  by  a  single  inch,  the  advancement  of 
society.  "  Man,"  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  "  is  u 
bubble."  Surely  he  must  have  foreseen  the  ad- 
vent of  Sheridan,  for  a  Imbble  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude was  he;  and,  after  dancing  his  giddy 
hour,  he  went  down  at  hist  into  the  i)ortion  of 


weeds  and  outworn  faces,  and  bids  fair  in  an- 
other century  to  be  nearly  forgotten. 

Nothing  so  stamps  a  charlatan  as  perpetually 
pretending  to  do  great  things  without  labor, 
and  yet  all  the  while  laboring  hard  in  secret 
We  liave  known  even  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
whose  most  elaborate  eff'orts,  if  you  believed 
themselves,  were  quite  extempore.  Tliis  des- 
picable kind  of  pretense  was  one  of  Sheridan's 
besetting  sins.  Previous  to  the  famous  occasion 
to  W'hich  we  have  referred,  when  he  appeared 
in  Westminster  Hall  "  without  a  bag,"  and 
made  a  splendid  speech  without  any  materials, 
we  are  told  that  he  passed  two  or  three  days 
alone  at  Wanstead,  so  occupied  from  morning 
till  night  in  reading  and  writing  of  papers,  as 
to  complain  in  the  evenings  that  he  had  "  motes 
before  his  eyes."  Our  readers  will  remember, 
too,  how  carefully  he  prepared  his  bon-mots — 
polished  them  in  private,  put  the  "  smooth- 
stones"  deliberately  in  his  scrip,  waited  the  op- 
portunity of  discharging  them  to  most  advant- 
age— nay,  created  the  opportunit}'  when  it  was 
sk)w  to  come.  How  clever,  yet  contemptible, 
w'as  his  practice  of  curving  in  the  wave  of  the 
conversation,  till  it  came  to  a  point  where  he 
could  launch  his  smart  little  wherry  amid  a 
roar  of  applause.  He  had  no  rich  flow  of  talk 
like  Burke,  nor  was  he  ever  ready  alike  with 
wit  and  argument,  like  Johnson — he  seldom  said 
above  one  or  two  good  things  in  an  evening, 
and  these  were  almost  always  the  fruit  of  hard 
previous  labor.  He  produced  his  witticisms 
with  as  much  effort  as  his  friend  Rogers  his 
couplets ;  of  whom  Sydney  Smith  used  to  say, 
that  "  when  Rogers  washed  to  be  delivered  of  a 
couplet,  he  took  to  bed,  spread  saw-dust  on  the 
road,  and  told  the  servants  to  assure  all  callers 
that  he  was  as  well  as  could  be  expected."  This, 
in  Sheridan's  case,  was  the  more  extraordinary, 
as  the  witticisms  were  often  not  his  own,  and  as 
all  he  had  to  supply  was  often  the  expression. 
He  was,  we  fear,  a  habitual  plagiarist.  He 
would  snatch  fine  things  from  the  very  lips  of 
Francis  and  Burke,  and  retail  them  in  the  Com- 
mons and  elsewhere  as  his  own.  On  the  whole, 
his  vein  of  wit  was  meagre,  nor  w^as  it  of  the 
subtlest  or  most  refined  order.  He  was  more  of 
an  original  in  practical  jokes,  than  in  any  thing 
else,  although  these,  too,  were  often  coarse,  and 
often  cruel.  Witness  his  drawing  his  friend 
Tickell  into  a  dark  room,  which  Sheridan  had 
previously  filled  with  crockery,  and  getting 
him  to  stumble,  and  cut  himself  in  various 
places — Tickell,  indeed,  "consoling  himself  by 
remembering,  while  lying  in  bed  covered  with 
patches,  that  the  trick  was  so  well  done." 

His  plays  are  his  sole  title  to  consideration  as 
an  author.  The  "Rivals"  is  an  uproarious 
farce,  ratlier  than  a  fine  play ;  and,  even  in  ita 
farcical  elements,  is  not  so  good,  we  think,  as 
Goldsmith's  "  Good-natured  Man,  or  "She Stoops 
to  Couijuor."  It  wants  Goldsmith's  inimitable 
bonhomndc.  The  "School  for  Scandal"  is  weari- 
somely witty  ;  you  cry  out  for  a  plain  scene,  or 
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a  plain  sentence,  as  for  a  pearl  of  price.  The 
whole  of  the  characters  are  for  ever  "talking 
their  best"  and  doing  their  worst.  The  wit, 
too,  is  often  far-fetched,  and  the  morality  is  but 
80  and  so.  Tliere  is  not  a  spark  of  humor  or 
true  genius.  It  is,  in  short,  a  display  of  the  ut- 
most length  to  which  mere  cleverness  can  carry 
an  author ;  and  is,  perhaps,  the  best  artijicial 
corned}'  in  the  language.  But  when  you  com- 
pare it  with  even  the  worst  of  Shakspeare's 
plays,  what  a  cold,  starched,  and  heartless  affair 
it  seems.  The  poorest  of  Shakspeare's  comedies 
is  one  of  nature's  flowers — weeds,  if  you  please 
— but  this,  the  most  elaborate  of  Sheridan's,  is 
a  mere  gum-flower,  without  scent  or  savor. 
"  Pizarro"  is  far  worse ;  and  nothing  proves 
more  thoroughly  that  barrenness  of  imagination 
we  have  ascribed  to  Sheridan.  It  never  rises 
above  a  species  of  convulsive  and  twisted  bom- 
ba.st,  worked  up  as  in  an  agony  of  ambitious 
weakness,  which  we  find  frequent  also  in  his 
speeches.  His  "  Duenna"  is  exceedingly  amus- 
ing, and  pretends  to  be  nothing  more.  In  the 
"Critic,"  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary  is  capital;  and, 
next^  perhaps,  to  Joseph  Surface,  has  deeper 
and  subtler  strokes  than  any  character  Sheri- 
dan has  drawn.  His  other  pieces  of  manufac- 
ture for  the  stage,  such  as  the  "Stranger,"  and 
the  most  of  his  smaller  poems,  are  beneath 
criticism. 

Byron,  whose  unbounded  admiration  of  Pope 
and  Sheridan  is  one  of  the  most  unaccountable 
points  in  all  his  unacconntable  character,  says, 
that  "whatever  Sheridan  seriously  attempted 
wa-s  best  in  its  way — he  wrote  the  best  opera, 
till-  best  farce,  the  best  comedy,  the  best  mono- 
logue, and  made  the  best  speech."  We  venture 
to  doubt  these  dicta.  The  "Duenna"  is  not 
equal  to  the  "Beggar's  Opera"  for  originality 
and  spirit,  although  it  is,much  more  elaborate. 
The  "  Critic"  can  not  be  compared  in  rich  fun 
to  the  "  Comedy  of  Errors."  Making  the  best 
monologue  is  but  a  small  achievement.  The 
"School  for  Scandal,"  like  "Tom  Jones,"  is  an 
admirable  piece  of  art;  but  like  it,  too,  the 
materials  are  vile — it  is  a  palace  made  of  dung, 
and.  even  in  wit,  it  is  inferior  to  some  of  Con- 
greve's.  The  speech  on  the  Begum  Charge  pro- 
duced an  unequaled  effect;  but  this  does  not 
prove  its  surpassing  merit ;  and  the  extracts 
preserved  of  it  are  in  Sheridan's  worst  style. 
His  second  sq>eech  on  the  same  subject  we  have 
entire  ;  it  was  thought  by  many  superior  to  the 
first,  and  yet  is  little  better  than  a  tissue  of  la- 
borious \.vvlA\.  Witness  the  famous  panegyric 
on  filial  [»iety  I 

This  bads  us  more  particularly  to  speak  of 
Sheridan  the  orator.  Now,  here  we  grant  that 
We  have  him  at  a  considerable  disadvantage. 
H«'  never  took  tlie  trouble  of  correcting  and  re- 
publi-hing  his  speeches,  partly  because  he  was 
constitutionally  indolent,  and  partly  because, 
we  su.spect,  he  rated  them  at  their  proj)er  value. 
Ilf*  talked  fur  immediate  effect  an<l  rcjiutation, 
and  cared  nothing  for  future  fame.   His  speeches 


realized  the  test  of  a  good  speech,  proposed,  not 
without  a  sly  personal  reference,  by  Fox.  "  The 
speech  that  reads  well  must  be  a  bad  speech." 
Sheridan  knew  that  his  speeches  hud  been  ef- 
fective in  deliver}' ;  he  had  a  tolerable  good 
guess  that  they  would  be  less  so  in  print,  and 
therefore  he  prudently  abstained  from  giving 
them  to  the  world.  He  had,  unquestionably, 
many  of  the  elements  of  a  first-rate  speaker. 
His  voice  was  somewhat  thick,  but  had  consid- 
erable compass.  His  manner  was  theatrical, 
but  lively  and  energetic.  His  language  was 
fluent,  profuse,  and  copiously  figured.  He  de- 
lighted in  antithesis,  apostrophe,  and  rhetorical 
exaggeration.  His  witty  turns  were  not  nu- 
merous ;  but,  whether  prepared  or  not,  were 
often  very  happy.  He  had  great  confidence, 
and  uniform  self-possession.  Best  of  all,  was  a 
vein  of  strong  good  sense,  which  he  brought 
more  effectually  and  entirely  to  bear  upon  pub- 
lic aftairs,  as  none  of  it  was  employed  upon  the 
care  of  his  private  conduct !  He  was  like  those 
creatures  which  feed  their  young,  but  can  not 
themselves,  at  the  breast.  Sheridan,  as  well  as 
Charles  II.,  seldom  did  a  wise  thing,  and  sel- 
dom said  a  foolish  one.  On  certain  occasions 
this  instinct  did  him  and  the  country  good 
service,  and  was  mistaken  for  the  workings  of 
a  higher  principle — for  the  prophetic  intuitions 
of  genius.  His  conduct  in  reference  to  the  Mu- 
tiny at  the  Nore  has  been  often  praised.  Ex- 
cept embroiling  the  Whigs,  it  was  the  onl}'-  thing 
he  ever  did.  While  the  ministry  were  in  open 
panic,  and  the  opposition  were  secretly  exult- 
ing, Sheridan  stepped  forward,  partly  through 
a  generous  impulse  and  partly  from  the  strength 
of  his  insight  into  consequences,  and  saved  the 
state.  Like  Danton,  in  a  similar  crisis  in  France, 
he  alone  remained  unshaken,  while  all  around 
were  trembling;  although  some  splenetic  per- 
son might  explain  the  conduct  of  both  upon  the 
principle  that  great  blackguards  are  often  the 
coolest  in  a  pestilence  or  a  shipwreck.  In  ad- 
dition to  all  these  qualities,  Sheridan,  on  great 
and  thrilling  crises,  such  as  the  trial  of  Hast- 
ings, rose  to  an  excitemc'nt  and  energy  which 
produced  on  his  audience  all  the  immediate  ef- 
fects of  the  highest  oratory. 

Such  were  his  merits.  His  dcfect^s  were 
equally  obvious.  He  was,  first,  sadly  deficient 
in  taste.  It  was,  we  are  certain,  of  him  that 
Wilkes  said  to  Boswell,  "  It  was  observed  of 
Apelles'  Venus,  that  her  flesh  seemed  as  if  she 
had  been  nourished  on  roses,  so  his  oratory 
would  sometimes  make  one  suspect  that  he  eats 
potatoes  and  drinks  whisky."  Many  noble 
writers  and  speakers,  such  as  Milton  in  his 
prose,  Burke,  and  Chalmers,  have  been  deficient 
in  taste;  but  the  deficiency  has  only  amounted 
to  extravagance  or  oddity,  not  to  vulgarity  and 
tawdriness.  But  Sheridan  is  often  tawdry  and 
vtilgar,  and  often  affected,  wliich  is  worse  than 
either,  because  the  |)arent  of  both.  He  was, 
b<'sides,  destitute  alike  of  genuine  imagination 
and  fancy.     Almost  all  his  flights  and  figures, 
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consequently,  are  forced,  and  many  of  them 
false.     He  is  never  an  eagle — 

"  Sailinfj  in  supreme  dominion 
Through  the  azure  deep  of  air" — 

he  is  only  a  kite,  with  keen  eye,  but  heavy  body, 
laboriously  beating  on  his  way  through  the  re- 
luctant ether.  Occasionally  he  excels  in  anti- 
thesis, and  it  had  been  wonderful  if  he  had  not, 
in  the  use  of  a  figure  he  so  frequently  employs ; 
but  most  of  his  antitheses  are  exceedingly  strain- 
ed. 

The  oratory  of  Sheridan  labored,  however, 
under  still  more  vital  defects.  It  did,  indeed, 
at  times  exhibit  strong  sense;  and,  when  the 
speaker  was  content  to  keep  along  his  proper 
level,  it  contained  much  that  was  pointed  and 
forcible.  Take  the  following,  for  instance,  in 
defense  of  the  French  Revolutionists : 

"  We  had  unsettled  their  reason,  and  then  re- 
viled their  insanity ;  we  drove  them  to  the  ex- 
tremities that  produced  the  evils  we  arraigned ; 
we  baited  them  like  wild  beasts,  until  at  length 
we  made  them  so.  The  conspiracy  of  Pilnitz, 
and  the  brutal  threats  of  the  royal  abettors  of 
that  plot  against  the  rights  of  nations  and  of 
men,  had,  in  truth,  to  answer  for  all  the  addi- 
tional misery,  horrors,  and  iniquity  which  had 
since  disgraced  and  incensed  humanity.  Such 
has  been  your  conduct  toward  France,  that  you 
have  created  the  passions  which  you  persecute ; 
you  mark  a  nation  to  be  cut  off  from  the  world ; 
you  covenant  for  their  extermination;  you 
swear  to  hunt  them  in  their  inmost  recesses ; 
you  load  them  with  every  species  of  execration ; 
and  you  now  come  forth  with  whining  decla- 
mations on  the  horror  of  their  turning  upon 
you  with  the  fury  which  you  inspired." 

This  is  good,  strong  writing ;  but  the  acute 
reader  will  notice  that  it  is  guilty  of  that  liter- 
ary offense  of  which  Burke  has  been  unjustly 
accused — that  of  amplification.  The  changes 
are  rung  too  long  upon  one  idea.  But  Sheridan 
not  only  amplifies  all  his  thoughts,  but  his 
thought  is  never  profound  or  philosophical. 
He  has  no  deep  meditative  current  flowing 
through  his  mind,  lie  never  sees  the  general 
in  the  particular.  To  Burke  it  did  not  matter 
what  topic  he  took  up.  He  could  extract  poetry 
and  philosophical  truth  from  each  and  all. 
Were  it  the  salt  duties,  he  could  have  made  us 
hear  the  surges  of  the  old  and  ever-sounding 
sea;  were  it  tobacco,  he  would  have  invoked 
the  shade  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  brought 
out  all  the  philosophy  of  physical  excitement; 
were  it  the  Stamp  Act,  the  forests  of  America 
would  have  been  heard  rustling  in  his  elo- 
quence, as  in  a  north-westerly  autumn  wind; 
and  were  it  a  duty  on  rice,  the  dusky  shining  fjice 
of  Hindostan  would  have  been  personified  and 
pictured  as  looking  on  upon  the  discussion;  and 
all  this  would  have  been  so  managed,  as  to  rise 
naturally  out  of  the  inferior  subject,  and  to  re- 
flect light  \ipon  it.  Of  this  Sheridan  was  in- 
Cftpable.     To  him 


"  A  primrose  by  the  river's  brim, 

A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him  ; 

And  it  was  nothing  more." 

He  could  only  have  sewed  awkwardly  certain 
purpurei  panni  about  the  theme,  wliich  would 
have  fluttered  gaudily  around  it,  and  made 
both  it  and  the  speaker  ridiculous. 

Our  last  charge  against  Sheridan's  oratory 
shall  be  the  strongest.  He  was  not  deeply  in 
earnest.  Every  great  orator,  according  to  an 
ancient  critic,  should  be  a  good  man.  Sheridan 
was  not  a  good  man — hardly  even  a  fine  fellow. 
He  was  only  a  clever  actor.  He  could  not  say, 
"I  believed,  therefore  have  I  spoken."  He  had 
no  profound  convictions  on  any  subject;  and 
hence  he  was  alike  intellectually  and  morally 
a  light-horseman.  What  earnest,  commanding 
eloquence  could  be  expected  from  a  man  whose 
most  congenial  atmosphere  was  the  stage,  and 
much  of  whose  oratory  consisted  of  scraps  from 
plays  ?  Of  religion  he  seems  to  have  been  en 
tirely  destitute,  and  many  have  doubted  even 
his  political  sincerity.  He  was,  of  course,  capa- 
ble of  spleen,  of  personal  pique,  and  even  of  a 
certain  patriotic  emotion ;  and  all  these  he  at 
different  times  expressed  in  an  eloquent  and 
effective  manner.  But  he  had  no  devouring, 
consuming  enthusiasm  about  any  tiling  or  per- 
son, not  even  about  himself;  for,  to  do  him 
justice,  he  was  the  least  in  the  world  of  an 
egotist.  He  cared  for  his  gratifications,  but 
not,  properly  speaking,  for  himself.  He  had 
no  pride,  and  his  vanity  was  not  very  excessive. 
It  was  far  more  true  of  him  than  of  Dr.  John- 
son, that  "  if  he  had  found  a  field  of  clover,  he 
would  have  rolled  in  it."  He  was  constitution- 
ally a  good-natured  sensualist ;  and  all  his  men- 
tal efforts,  and  some  of  his  deeper  errors,  arose 
from  the  necessity  of  supplying  the  wants  of 
his  sensualism.  He  'wrote  the  "School  for 
Scandal"  to  procure  means  for  his  extravagance 
and  debauchery,  and  he  betrayed  the  Whigs, 
that  he  might  continue  to  enjoy  the  good  din- 
ners and  the  rich  wines  of  the  Prince  Regent's 
table. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  entering  at  large 
upon  his  political  career.  Mr.  Moore  in  his 
Biography  has  elaborately  defended  it.  And 
yet  he  admits,  that  more  than  once  Sheridan 
sacrificed  his  principles  to  his  interest,  and  that 
his  conduct  to  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville  was 
altogether  unjustifiable;  that  Burke  withdrew 
from  him  in  disgust ;  and  that  even  Fox,-  to- 
ward the  end,  entirely  lost  confidence  in  his 
integrity.  His  character,  in  fact,  latterly,  was 
that  of  a  political  swindler — a  miserable  tool 
to  the  prince  who  first  deserted,  and  insulted 
him  at  last  by  proffers  of  help  when  it  was 
too  late.  We  have  much  excuse  for  his  circum- 
stances and  temperament;  but  this  can  not, 
and  ought  not  to  blind  us  to  the  total  want  of 
principle  and  reckless  breach  of  promise  ex- 
hibited by  him  on  many  occasions;  and  we  can 
not  but  resent  indignantly  Moore's  tenderness 
to  Sheridan's  political  errors,  while  he  speaks 
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■with  such  unjust  harshness  of  what  he  calls 

Burke's  "  tergiversation." 
Looking  back  from  our  present  point  of  view 

at  the  French  Revolution,  which  formed  the 

point  of  divergence  between  Burke  and  "Wind- 
ham, and  Fox  and  Sheridan,  we  can  not  say 
that  we  sympathize  entirely  with  the  views 
and  conduct  of  either  party.  Both  went  to 
extremes,  by  judging  of  the  great  experiment 
ere  it  was  half  finished.  Burke  and  Windham 
allowed  their  ardent  temperament  and  strong 
decided  opinions,  to  hurry  them  into  extrava- 
gant fears  of  the  tendencies  of  democracy — 
fears  partly,  indeed,  justified  by  the  Moloch 
butcheries  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  Fox  and 
Sheridan,  on  the  contrary,  preached  little  less 
than  resistance  and  rebellion  to  the  legal  and 
regulated  powers  of  the  British  monarchy.  The 
first  two  yoked  themselves  as  coursers  to  draw 
the  chariot  of  power — the  others  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  carried  in  triumph  on  the  shoulders 
of  mobs.  As  is  usually  the  case,  the  followers 
of  both  "bettered  their  instruction,"  and  push- 
ed their  views  and  language  ad  absurdum. 
Arthur  Young,  Horseley,  Reeves,  and  othere, 
openly  supported  despotic  principles,  and  spoke 
of  the  people  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  the 
laws  but  to  obey  them,  while  Thomas  Paine, 
Godwin,  and  a  large  host  of  others,  promul- 
gated opinions  which,  if  carried  out,  would 
have  destroyed  the  foundations  of  all  civil  so- 
ciety. Some,  on  the  other  hand,  of  great  mark, 
stood  between  the  two  extremes,  and  inclined 
alternately  to  both. 

Perhaps  our  tone  toward  Sheridan  in  the  pre- 
vious remarks  may  appear  rather  harsh.  And 
when  we  remember  his  melancholy  end,  we  are 
tempted  to  think  so  ourselves. 

It  was  a  very  sad  tragedy,  that  of  Saville 
Row.  There  was  to  be  seen  the  man  on  whose 
lips  senators  and  vast  multitudes  had  hung, 
whose  jests  had  shaken  Old  Drury  from  top  to 
bottom,  till  it  was  one  mass  of  loosened  laugh- 
ter, lying  in  bed,  broken  in  constitution  and 
in  heart,  deriving  his  chief  consolation  and 
strength  from  the  potion  which  had  degraded 
and  ruined  him ;  deserted  by  his  noble  friends, 
ministered  to  indeed  by  his  wife,  whose  early 
love,  much  tried  and  long  cooled,  had  revived 
in  it^  original  strength  for  this  hour  of  darkness 
and  distress,  but  with  no  hope  on  earth,  and 
with  but  a  cold  and  dim  prospect  beyond  the 
grave;  surrounded  by  duns,  and  with  difficul- 
ty saved  from  being  carried  in  his  blankets  to 
a  sponging-house — behold  the  end  of  the  ad- 
mired, flattered,  overrated,  underrated,  spoiled, 
and  murdered  Sheridan !  And  yet,  in  six  days, 
what  spectacle  is  it  that  we  see  darkening  the 
streets  of  London?  It  is  a  funeral,  and  certain- 
ly it  must  be  a  royal  pcrsonacre  whom  they  are 
bearing  to  the  grave,  for  ro^-al  dukes  and  belt- 
ed earls,  and  lord  bishops,  and  celebrated  states- 
men, and  wits,  and  orators  are  crowding  there. 
No!  it  is  the  funeral  of  that  very  same  shiver- 
ing, starving,  wretch — of  Vac  wreck  tliat  was 


once  Sheridan!  Surely  that  funeral  was  the 
mockery  of  hell !  Let  us  shut  the  disgusting 
scene  by  quoting  the  indignant  lines  of  his  bi- 
ographer : 

"  Oh  I  it  sickens  the  heart  to  see  bosoms  so  hollow, 
And  friendship  so  false  in  the  great  and  high-born  ; 
To  think  what  a  long  line  of  titles  may  follow 
The  relics  of  him  who  died  friendless  and  lorn  I 

"  How  proud  they  can  press  to  the  funeral  array 
Of  him  whom  they  shunn'd  in  his  sick-bed  and  sorrow  I 
How  bailiffs  may  seize  his  last  blanket  to-day. 
Whose  pall  shall  be  held  up  by  nobles  to-morrow  I" 

This  is  all  very  true  and  all  very  deplorable, 
and  yet  we  can  not  close  this  paper  without, 
drawing  the  strong  moral,  that  had  Sheridan 
been  true  to  himself,  neither  the  insult  of  noble 
neglect  or  the  deeper  insult  of  noble  patronage 
had  befallen  him.  Had  he  lost  his  seat  in  Par- 
liament on  account  of  his  political  integrity, 
and  not  on  account  of  his  want  of  it ;  had  he 
hurt  his  constitution,  as  Burke  did,  by  incessant 
labor,  and  not  by  habitual  excess ;  had  he  been 
less  of  a  parasite,  a  better,  a  rake,  and  a  liar ; 
had  he  put  less  faith  in  the  favor  and  false 
smiles  of  a  worthless  prince;  had  he  known 
and  acted  on  the  noble  lines — 

"  Know  prudent,  cautious,  self-control 
Is  wisdom's  root" — 

then  what  a  different  life  had  he  led,  what  a 
different  death  had  he  died,  and  what  a  differ- 
ent memory  had  he  left  to  his  country  and  his 
kind! 


FORGIVENESS.— THE  RETURN. 

THE  wind  was  northeast! 
Every  body  knows  that  the  wind  can't  help 
being  frightfully  and  bitingly  cold  when  it 
comes  from  that  quarter,  said  to  be  the  place 
to  which  all  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  never- 
been  able  to  get  him  an  introduction.  I  do  not 
see  the  use  of  it  if  he  could,  for  taking  a  long 
journey,  when  he  knows  at  starting  he  will 
only  be  received  in  a  cold  and  cutting  manner. 

The  wind,  then,  was  northeast,  as  near  aa 
could  be  guessed  in  the  dark.  If  you  turned 
your  face  to  that  quarter,  you  might  almost  feel 
certain  it  was,  as  the  whistling  sharpness  seized 
upon  all  prominences  with  such  a  numbing 
feel  that  it  made  your  profile  a  matter  of  doubt. 
Your  face  became  too  rigid  for  a  smile,  aijd  the 
tips  of  your  fingers  painfully  obtrusive:  rub- 
bing your  hands  was  a  labor  in  vain ;  to  put 
them  into  your  pockets  is,  in  such  cases,  most 
advisable  ;  as  it  dislodges  the  cold  air  which 
creeps  in  the  most  insiduous  manner  all  over 
you — ay,  into  your  very  boots,  notwithstanding 
your  patent  straps. 

The  Avind  was  positively  northeast,  and 
worked  away  in  the  most  industrious  manner, 
to  do  credit  to  the  quarter  from  whence  it  came, 
undoing  all  that  a  soft  southwest  had  been 
doing,  in  a  damp  way,  for  days. 

It  turned  the  mud  into  hardbake,  and  licked 
up  as  much  of  the  puddles  as  it  could,  and  then 
finished  off  by  framing  and  glazing  them  in  the 
cheaj)est  and  most  fanciful  manner.     The  roads 
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were  as  hard  as  the  sollJ  rock,  giving  a  sound 
to  every  fooUstej),  eiiougli  to  start le  iteelf! 
Knock  I  knock!  knock! — hammer!  hammer! 
lianmior !  went  the  merry  soles — men,  women, 
and  children,  very  little  children  and  all! 

All  the  undertakers,  living  where  they  are 
never  liked,  could  not  have  come  up  to  it,  even 
with  their  unaccountable  multiplied  knockings. 
It  wjis  as  if  the  cold-hearted  northeast  was 
making  a  gigantic  coffin,  at  a  short  notice,  to 
bury  the  summer  and  autumn  in.  Like  an  en- 
ergetic advocate  for  the  early  closing  movement, 
it  put  up  its  sparkling  frost-work  shutters  over 
every  pane ;  so  that  the  wooden  ones  might  as 
well  have  been  up,  for  what  you  could  see  of 
the  goods  and  wares  in  the  shopkeepers'  win- 
dows. 

Carters  and  working  men  began  to  belabor 
themselves  with  both  hands,  in  the  most  insane 
manner,  after  the  fashion  of  devout  disciplants. 
Every  body  seemed  to  aim  at  unusual  velocity, 
carrying  out  the  delusion  that  they  were  "put- 
ting on  the  steam,"  by  the  volumes  of  smoke- 
like breath  that  rolled  palpably  around  them. 
Yet  every  body  appeared  pleased,  although  the 
teal's  did  come  in  their  eyes,  and  their  respira- 
tion became  alternately  hot  and  cold. 

It  was  certainly  bracing  and  invigorating, 
Tending  the  warm  blood  to  the  heart,  and  giv- 
ing birth  to  pleasant  feelings :  thoughts  of  home 
nnd  comfortable  firesides,  and  pitiful  thoughts 
for  those  witliout  them.  A  northeast  wind  ap- 
pears a  cold  and  boisterous  visitor,  yet  it  blows 
open  the  doors  of  our  hearts,  and  the  doors  of 
shelter  for  the  poor,  that  only  open  at  its  bid- 
ding. Even  in  its  severity  it  brings  charity  in 
its  hand,  and  with  its  cold  finger,  points  out  to 
us  our  duties,  too  often  neglected  at  other  times. 
So  the  northeast  wind  is  not  so  bad  after  all. 

The  wind  commemorated  in  the  foregoing 
thoughts  was  a  frolicsome  visitor  of  some  few 
winters  past,  and  having  gained  its  point,  went 
the  way  of  all  winds ;  what  particular  way  that 
is  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  ;  for  although  we 
are  pretty  certain  as  to  where  it  comes  from,  if 
there  be  any  faith  in  weathercocks,  where  it 
goes  to  is  a  })uzicler. 

Long  coaches  where  then  on  the  road,  at  their 
very  best.  I,  and  a  companion  to  whom  I  shall 
liave  much  plesisure  in  introducing  you,  liad 
rubbed  the  frostiness  off  the  window-glass  of 
one  of  those  conveyances,  which  was  taking  us 
down  the  road  some  forty  miles  or  so,  and  seen 
all  that  I  have  written  about.  My  companion 
for  it  is  with  him  this  tale  has  to  do,  and  not 
with  me — was  a  fine  hale  old  man,  between 
peventy  and  eighty — so  his  family  Bible  said; 
but  he  was  a  boy.  Age  had  rumpled  his  cheek 
into  a  perfect  cobweb  of  wrinkles,  but  ha<l  left 
tlie  rosy  color  of  youth  almost  as  bright  as  ever. 
His  well-turned  leg  was  as  active,  and  his  eye 
iw  clear,  as  at  middle  age.  Time  seemed  to 
have  pfgiriMl  away  at  the  tough  old  man,  until 
li<!  fouM<l  it.  labor  in  vain,  and  then  given  hira 
up  in  dcHj)air,  to  take  his  own  time  about  his 


journey.     The  truth  was,  he  could  not  touch 
his  heart;  when  that  is  young,  man  is  never  old. 

He  was  an  independent  man  in  the  village 
where  he  was  born,  to  which  locality  we  were 
bound.  The  same  roof  sheltered  his  gray  hairs 
that  had  sheltered  him  when  sleeping  in  his 
cradle.  He,  watching  for  the  London  coaches 
bent  over  the  same  gate,  that  he  had  climbed  up 
for  that  purpose  as  a  child.  His  life,  with  few 
exceptions,  had  been  one  of  calm  and  sunshine, 
undisturbed  in  his  cottage  with  the  turmoil  and 
vanity  of  the  great  world. 

I  used  to  call  him  uncle,  from  a  distant  re- 
lationship by  marriage:  I  did  not  care  how 
distant.  There  is  always  a  pleasure  and  a  pride 
in  deluding  one's  self  into  a  relationship  with  the 
good.  He,  at  the  utmost  stretch  of  his  jocosity, 
called  me  "my  lord,"  as  I  and  the  lord  of  the 
manor  were  the  only  two  seen  about  in  black, 
except,  indeed,  the  gentleman  who  came  over 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  on  Sunday  mornings  to 
preach,  from  some  distant  village.  He  being 
only  a  very  small  visitor,  his  coat  was  very 
little  seen.  My  uncle,  in  the  kindness  of  his 
heart,  excused  him  :  "  Poor  fellow,"  said  he, 
"  he  has  two  more  churches  to  attend  to  1" 

We  had  progressed  some  miles  on  our  journey, 
and  found  the  cold  getting  more  severe  at  every 
mile ;  consequently,  upon  the  first  stoppage  to 
change  horses,  we  alighted  to  knock  some  life 
and  feeling  into  our  feet.  At  the  door  of  the 
little  inn,  a  small  covered  cart  drew  on  one  side 
to  give  us  room.  After  ordering  something 
warm,  we  popped  into  the  large  kitchen,  invited 
by  the  roaring  fire  which  illumined  the  whole 
place.  There,  around  its  blaze,  sat  some  poor 
shuddering  wretches,  who,  we  understood,  were 
being  passed  to  their  parishes,  in  the  little  cart 
which  we  had  seen  on  our  entrance.  One  more 
particularly  interested  us,  from  her  extreme  old 
age,  which,  from  appearance,  must  have  been 
upward  of  seventy.  The  cold  seemed  to  have 
made  her  insensible ;  her  almost  equally  frozen 
companions  were  attempting,  by  every  atten- 
tion, to  bring  back  some  life  into  the  poor  old 
creature. 

"She's  blind,  too,  poor  old  soul,"  said  one 
rough-looking  fellow,  who  was  rubbing  her 
bony  hand  between  his  ])alm8,  as  he  saw  our 
pitying  looks;  "  she'll  never  live  the  way  down, 
I'm  sure;  it's  come  on  so  bitter,  and  that  tilt 
draws  the  cold  through  us  dreadful," 

"  Where  is  she  going  to,  poor  soul  ?"  said  ray 
pitying  uncle,  as  he  drew  the  back  of  his  hand 
across  his  eyes. 

"Thirty  miles  on,  Sir,"  answered  the  man; 
"The  village  of ." 

My  uncle  turned  his  eyes  toward  me;  the 
very  village — his  own! 

"  I  do  not  know  her  face,"  said  ho. 

"I  believe,  Sir,  she's  been  a  long  time  away 
in  foreign  j)arls,  or  somewhere:  I  don't  know 
rightly,"  continued  the  man. 

"l*oor  thing!  poor  thing!"  muttered  thekind 
old  man;  "she  must  not  go  on,  it  wmild  be 
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worse  than  murder.  Landlady,"  said  he,  turn- 
ing to  the  kind-hearted  woman  wlio  had  brought 
in  a  cup  of  hot  tea  for  the  poor  creature,  "  Black 
Will's  coach  comes  through  here  in  an  hour, 
she  must  go  with  him.  I'll  pay.  Put  her  in- 
side. He'll  set  her  down :  he's  a  kind-hearted 
fellow.  Do  what  you  can  for  her,  there's  a 
good  soul !" 

As  he  said  all  this  in  a  hurried  tone,  he  kept 
gazing  upon  the  death-like  features  of  the  old 
woman,  and  passing  from  one  poor  shivering 
object  to  another  his  hot  glass  of  brandy-and- 
water.  He  drew  out  his  purse,  and  put  some 
money  into  the  hand  of  the  landlady.  "  Give 
her  what  you  can  to  do  her  good,"  continued 
h«,  "and  I'll  see  her  after  to-morrow.  I  live 
where  she  is  going  to.  Wrap  her  up  you  know, 
and—" 

"  Ready,  Sir,"  says  the  coachman ;  "  the  other 
insides  are  in." 

We  bowled  away.  For  a  few  minutes  we  did 
not  utter  a  word;  at  last  the  kind  old  man 
began  to  rub  his  hands,  and  exclaim,  "Well, 
getting  out  for  so  short  a  time  as  that  circulates 
one's  blood.  I  feel  all  of  a  glow — as  warm  as 
a  toast!"  No  doubt  of  it;  but  not  a  drop  of 
the  brandy-and-water  had  passed  his  lips. 


"Money,"  said  my  uncle,  placing  the  pegs 
leisurely  and  thoughtfully  in  the  cribbage- 
board,  as  we  sat  toasting  our  shins  before  the 
sparkling  logs  on  his  hearth,  after  our  cozy  sup- 
per, on  the  self-same  bitter  night — "Money,  my 
dear  boy,  is  given  to  us  as  almoners.  Woe  be- 
tide us  if  we  break  our  trust!  The  reward  for 
charity  is  unquestionable,  is  immediate.  Wit- 
ness the  glow  that  pervades  the  heart  when 
you  give  to  those  who  are  in  sorrow  and  dis- 
tress. On  the  contrary,  we  see  the  continual 
misery  of  the  foolish  ones,  who  close  their  hands 
and  their  hearts  against  the  call  of  the  needy; 
scraping  a  mountain  of  wealth,  that  they  may 
die  worth  so  much  money,  but  not  one  bless- 
ing. They  drag  the  worthless  weight  with 
them  to  the  verge  of  the  unfathomable  future, 
and  it  sinks  them 

"  '  Deeper  and  deeper  still. 

"If  I  ever  feel  indi-'posed,  or  out  of  humor, 
as  the  world  calls  it  (and  we  are  all  liable  to 
megrims),  I  go  among  my  follows,  and  give  my 
mite  where  I  know  it  is  a  blessing,  and  rightly 
bestowed,  which  is  very  ea.sy  to  find  out  in 
such  a  small  community'  as  this  is.  You  would 
be  astoni.shed  what  excellent  physic  I  find  it. 
Mind,  my  dear  boy,"  continued  he,  "I  don't 
proach,  nor  wl'«h  to  give  3'ou  lessons,  for  you 
have  forgotten  more  than  I,  in  my  .-pimple  way, 
ever  knew.  But  these  thoughts,  after  our  pain- 
ful scene  of  to-night,  will  find  uttorai.cc. 

"So  take  uj)  your  cards,  and  let  me  see 
whether  you  play  bettor  than  you  u.^ca  to  do." 

I  did  as  hi:  directed  me,  but,  as  had  been  the 
case  on  all  my  former  visits,  I  was  most  woeful- 
ly beaten ;  I  never  was  a  card-player.  My 
brain  was  galloping  and  careering  away  upon 


a  thousand  subjects,  called  up  by  the  last  few 
hours'  incidents.  At  last  he  threw  down  the 
cards  with  a  laugh,  vowing  that  it  was  no  hon- 
or to  beat  me.  I  bore  it  like  a  martyr,  and 
took  my  candlestick  to  retire  to  bed.  We  part- 
ed on  the  landing.  I  shook  him  heartily  by  the 
hand,  and  wished  him  pleasant  dreams.  Who 
doubts  that  he  had  them? 

Such  a  bed !  sweet  as  a  bed  of  flowers,  in- 
stead of  feathers.  No  more  bumps  in  it  than 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  like  which  it  received  me 
as  I  plunged  into  it. 

That  dear  old  patchwork  counterpane,  quilt- 
ed to  a  miracle  of  warmth,  was  to  me  always 
like  a  memorandum-book  of  generations.  Lit- 
tle square  bits  of  long-departed  pride,  snipped 
from  the  Sunday-going  gowns  of  aunts  and 
grandmothers,  all  passed  away,  patterns  of 
women.  Could  it  have  found  tongue  to  prate 
of  its  possessors,  what  a  strange  history  it  would 
have  been ! 

Tick  —  tick  —  tick!  went  the  powerful  old 
clock.  It  had  me  at  an  advantage  now,  and 
would  be  heard.  It  was  an  unusual  sound  to 
my  metropolitan  ears,  and  I  began  counting  its 
vibrations.  I  positively  felt  as  if  I  were  swing- 
ing with  its  indefatigable  pendulum.  When  I 
had  almost  got  at  full  swing,  much  to  my  an- 
noyance, the  light  of  my  caudle,  which  I  had 
placed  on  a  well-polished  old  coffer  or  clothes- 
chest,  sent  one  of  its  little  rays  upon  the  frame 
of  a  picture  that  hung  opposite  to  m}'  bed.  I 
knew  the  picture  well :  it  was  a  very  poor  draw- 
ing of  a  young  female  head,  with  high-dressed 
hair,  and  a  little  gipsy  bonnet,  with  flaunting 
ribbons ;  in  fact,  in  the  style  of  the  last  centu- 
ry, so  outre  in  our  eyes  at  the  present  day,  as 
we,  no  doubt,  shall  be  to  the  eyes  of  a  future 

day. 

That  picture  was  the  skeleton  of  my  uncle  s 
peaceful  house.  Those  blue  eyes  and  rosy 
cheeks  had  made  him  a  bachelor,  but  not  a 
cynic.  It  was  no  secret,  every  body  in  the  vil- 
lage knew  of  uncle's  being  "  crossed  in  love,"  so 
I  will  tell  you. 

"  More  than  half  a  century  before,  the  gray- 
headed  old  man,  who  slept  in  the  next  cham- 
ber, was  the  young  athletic  hero  of  tlve  village- 
green.  From  his  independence,  a  sort  of  squire 
— happiness,  and  the  world  all  promise,  before 
him.  To  love  was  part  of  his  nature :  the  orig- 
inal of  that  little  picture  was  the  object.  Sho 
was  an  orphan,  though  well  provided  for — 
brought  up  by  an  old  aunt,  and  had  never  quit- 
ted the  village  of  hor  birth.  Sho  was  spoiled 
and  petted  by  every  body,  who,  of  course,  called 
her  the  village  belle. 

"  Young,  hand.some,  and  rich  for  his  position, 
he  soon  became  the  favored  swain,  to  the  dis- 
may of  many  who  had  <lare(l  to  hope.     But 
who  could  rival  him  ?     None.     The  old  people 
,  chuckled,  and  said  it  was  just  as  it  should  be — 
,  both  rich,  both  hand.Home,  and  both  such  kindly 
,  hearts,  what  a  rnerry  wedding  it  wouM  be! 
i      "And  so  it  would  have  been;  but  fate  de- 
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creed  it  otherwise.  ]\Ionth8  rolled  on,  and  she 
leaned  on  his  arm  at  churcli  and  market,  and 
the  old  people  blessed  them  as  they  passed  on 
their  way.     It  was  all  sunshine  I 

"Tlie  feast  or  annual  fair  came  round,  and 
with  it  a  host  of  visitors  from  far  and  near. 
The  rich  farmer  and  the  poor  cottager  kept 
open  house :  all  was  innocent  merriment  and 
enjo3'ment.  My  uncle  and  his  almost  bride, 
Annie  Leslie — that  was  her  name,  although  no 
one,  in  my  remembrance,  ever  mentioned  it  be- 
fore him — danced  with  the  best,  and  better  than 
any  body  else,  so  said  the  village  gossips. 

"  Among  the  visitors  was  a  gay,  dashing 
young  buck  from  London,  upon  a  visit  to  some 
farmer  relation,  who  had  driven  him  over  to  see 
the  frolics.  The  cut  of  his  boots  and  the  tie  of 
his  cravat  almost  set  the  village  beaux  mad. 
He  was  3'oung,  gay,  and  agreeable.  His  eye 
soon  fixed  upon  the  village  belle,  Annie:  he 
sought  her  for  a  partner,  and  danced  his  best. 
My  uncle  looked  on  without  the  slightest  spice 
of  jealousy,  only  pleased  to  see  her  acquit  her- 
self so  charmingly  with  the  London  gentleman. 
He  felt  proud  of  her. 

"The  feast  was  past  some  days,  when  an 
alarming  fever  attacked  the  young  lover,  who 
begged  that  Annie  might  not,  in  her  anxiety, 
be  allowed  to  come  near  him.  He  was  obeyed, 
and,  much  against  her  will  and  entreaties,  she 
was  not  permitted  to  approach,  his  bedside. 

'*To  the  dismay  of  the  village,  it  was  soon 
discovered  to  be  that  then  most  dreadful  scourge, 
the  small  pox.  Many  fled  the  village;  Annie, 
among  the  number,  was  forced  away  by  her 
terror-stricken  guardian. 

"Dreary  and  painful  weeks  passed  over,  and 
his  life  was  spared,  but  his  features  were  much 
altered,  though  not  disfigured.  He  hardly 
ki»ew  himself,  as  he  gazed  for  the  first  time  in 
the  glass  upon  his  changed  features.  He  would 
not  see  his  betrothed  until,  by  change  of  air, 
he  had  removed  all  fear  of  contagion.  So  that 
three  months  elapsed  from  the  feast  week  be- 
fore he  stood  in  the  road  of  the  village,  look- 
ing out  for  Annie's  return. 

"She  came,  she  welcomed  him  with  tears, 
but  there  was  a  strange  chill  in  her  rilanner 
that  penetrated  to  his  heart.  Too  soon  the 
busy  tongue  of  rumor  whispered  the  fatal  truth. 
The  London  spark,  who  was  staying  close  to 
the  vicinity  of  her  friends,  to  whom  she  had 
gone  upon  her  lover's  illness,  had  been  con- 
stantly seeking  her  society  and  her  regards. 

"Tlie  noble  and  upright  heart  of  my  uncle 
shuddered.  He  sought  her,  and  found  that  the 
gay  manners  and  engaging  air  of  the  more 
polished  lover  had  estranged  her  affections. 
Like  a  martyr,  he  sacrificed  himself  for  her 
hap[)iness,  or  what  she  considered  as  such — 
lie  bade  her  be  free.  He  felt  that  she  turned 
from  his  altered  fcatiircs  with  little  less  than 
disgust,,  niid  it  was  only  his  former  self  that 
fihe  liad  supjiosf'd  she  loved. 

"She  left  Iho  village,  as  every  body  kn«w. 


to  be  married  to  another:  no  blessings  follow- 
ed her — for  all  knew  too  well  that  she  had 
spurned  a  true  and  affectionate  heart  He 
never  loved  woman  again.  His  yearning  heart 
still  sought  to  know  her  fate ;  and  after  years 
were  often  saddened  by  the  knowledge  that 
she  had  placed  her  fortunes  in  a  rotten  vessel, 
and  that  she  was  unhappy  in  her  choice. 

"  More  than  fifty  years  had  passed  away, 
and  he  had  not  forgotten  her." 


The  peeking  of  the  social  robin  at  my  case- 
ment awoke  me  early  the  next  morning,  soon 
seconded  by  the  cheerful  voice  of  the  old  man, 
exclaiming — 

"  Come,  come,  my  lord !  none  of  your  Lon- 
don wa3^s,  up  and  stirring,  the  toasted  cake  and 
eggs  are  crying  'come,  eat  me!'  You  must  be 
rapid  in  your  movements,  for  I  intend  you  to 
be  my  assistant  this  morning.  It  is  my  turn, 
I  find,  to  see  the  coals  given  to  the  poor  to- 
day, at  the  Crown  stables — come,  here's  your 
hot  water,  and  your  boots,"  with  that  he  popped 
them  into  the  room  and  bustled  away,  hum- 
ming with  a  merr}'  chirping  tone,  some  old- 
fashioned  ditty,  of  whick  he  had  stores,  about 

*'  'Tis  sweet  in  the  morn, 
When  sounds  the  horn. 

And  bucks  a  hunting  go  ; 
For  all  my  fancy 
Dwells  with  my  Nancy, 

For  she  can  cry,  Tally  ho !  ho  !  ho !" 

We  breakfasted  like  princes,  and  then  bustled 
across  the  road  to  the  "  Crown"  stables,  where 
we  found  men,  women,  and  children  assembled 
with  wheelbarrows,  baskets,  bags,  in  fact,  any 
thing  that  would  hold  any  thing,  Avaiting  for 
the  charitable  largess  of  coals,  provided  for 
them  by  the  richer  classes,  so  that  the}'  might 
not  suffer  during  the  inclement  season.  "  Half 
a  loaf,  and  a  whole  fire,  is  better  than  a  whole 
loaf  and  no  fire,"  said  my  uncle. 

He  had  a  thousand  kind  greetings  from  them 
all.  I  could  not  help  smiling,  as  I  placed  down 
their  names  and  families,  at  the  severe  look 
with  which  he  whispered  me  that  "Ave  must 
be  very  particular,  and  not  give  an  ounce  more 
than  the  rules  allowed."  God  bless  the  old 
man !  he  was  continually  popping  some  round 
coal  into  somebody's  basket,  over  and  above 
the  allowance  ;  and  the  little  mufiled-up  urch- 
ins were  clustering  around  him  in  the  most 
perplexing  manner,  interfering  sadly  with  his 
dignity.  Children  are  the  best  judges  in  the 
woi'ld.  They  believed  in  him,  and  well  they 
might:  he  felt  with  them. 

Oi)posite  to  his  cottage  there  was  a  roughly 
fenced-in  slip  of  an  orchard,  which  had  been  a 
continual  jiiinovance  to  him.  Boys  will  rob 
orchards.  Apples,  it  is  well  known,  are  gifted 
with  a  tremendous  power  of  seduction.  There 
is  a  j>osit,ive  wickedness  about  the  tree;  it 
throws  lis  ni'ms  over  its  boundary  wall  or  fence, 
right  in  the  faces  of  passers-by,  waving  a  load 
of  golden  tenij^tation  to  their  parched  mouths 
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quite  irresistible.  That  orchard  was  not  to 
be  borne;  it  was  the  cause  of  more  family 
squabbles,  juvenile  thrashings,  and  heart-burn- 
ings, than  all  the  rest  of  properly  walled-in, 
respectable  orchards  in  the  kingdom.  The 
surly  proprietor,  however,  wanted  a  small  angle 
of  ground  belonging  to  my  uncle,  to  enlarge 
his  stable.  For  once  my  uncle  finessed;  no- 
thing but  that  straggling  bit  of  cankered  or- 
chard would  he  take  in  exchange,  and  he  got 
it  Happy  day  for  the  children ;  for  he  took 
down  the  board  of  penalties,  nearly  obliterated 
by  revengeful  throws  from  juvenile  depre- 
dators, and  with  much  humor  replaced  it  with 
one  of  more  amiable  temper.  On  it  was  writ- 
ten— "  Don't  steal.     As  over  the  way." 

From  that  day  puddings  had  more  apples  in 
them.  That  orchard  became  a  valuable  Men- 
tor to  infants;  for  my  uncle  took  care  that  all 
deserving  children  should  look  forward  to  it  as 
a  positive  reward  of  good  behavior  in  all  in- 
stances, and  a  garden  of  Eden,  from  which  all 
delinquents  were  excluded.  It  at  last  was  only 
known  as  "the  children's  orchard." 

"Wc  had  just  finished  off  our  last  claimant, 
when  a  boy  came  up  to  my  uncle  saying  that 
"Master  Dover,  the  clerk  of  the  parish,  wished 
to  speak  with  him,"  who,  being  very  old,  had 
sent  a  fleeter  messenger,  "and  that  he  was  now 
waiting  at  my  uncle's  door." 

We  soon  reached  the  snow-covered  porch, 
where  stood  the  old  man,  who  was  parish-clerk, 
beadle,  wheelwright — in  fact,  a  factotum.  He 
was  an  old  and  respected  friend  of  my  uncle's. 
As  we  approached  I  saw  that  the  old  man 
wore  a  puzzled  look  and  fidgety  manner.  He 
shook  hands  cordially  with  us,  and  entered  the 
house. 

"  "Well,  Master  Dover,  what's  the  world's  won- 
der that  has  brought  you  down  so  early  this 
morning?"  exclaimed  my  uncle,  placing  a  chair 
for  his  visitor,  and  opening  his  little  three- 
cornered  cupboard,  where  he  kept  his  unrivaled 
home-made  wines,  and  producing  a  bottle  and 
glasses. 

"  Why,  my  dear  sir,  I  be  rather  puzzled,  but 
they  made  me  come  about  that  poor  creature 
you  were  so  kind  to  last  night,  as  old  Black 
Will  brought  down.  He  wouldn't  leave  her 
any  where,  except  at  his  cousin's,  down  at  'The 
Plow  ;'  where,  of  course,  she's  been  well  looked 
after.  But  we  want  to  know  what  to  do,  as 
we  looks  up  to  j-ou,  you  know,  and — "  Here 
the  old  man  nibbed  his  hair  down  on  his  forc- 
liead,  and  turned  his  eyes  with  an  embarrassed 
look  toward  me,  as  if  claiming  my  assistance 
in  some  way.     I  felt  puzzled. 

"Poor  fonl,  poor  soid  1"  replied  my  uncle,  as 
lie  poun;d  out  the  wine;  "we  must  see  about 
her,  and  find  out  who  she  is,  and  her  right  of 
fiettleincnt,  and  all  that;  but  I'll  pop  down  my- 
self, and  talk  to  them  at  'The  Plow.'" 

"The  overseer  has  been  down,  and — and  he 
thought,  as  I  was  one  of  your  oldest  friends,  T 
bad  better  come  down  and  tulk  a  bit  about  it  I" 


continued  the  old  man,  twitching  and  shuffling 
about  in  his  seat,  in  the  most  extraordinary 
manner. 

"  Oh !  right,  very  right  1  Here  is  your  health, 
and  as  many  more  years  as  j^ou  wish  yourself!" 
said  my  uncle,  as  he  finished  his  glass,  and 
looked  upon  his  old  contemporary  with  a  benev- 
olent smile. 

As  my  uncle  turned  to  the  cupboard  to  look 
for  a  piece  of  cake,  the  old  clerk  motioned  to 
me  with  a  piteous  look,  holding  up  his  hands 
and  shaking  his  head  toward  my  uncle,  who, 
placing  the  looked-for  cake  upon  the  table,  took 
his  seat,  and  said:  "Pray,  Master  Dover,  who 
is  the  poor  blind  soul  ?" 

"Ah,  master,  that  be  it;  I  ain't  got  courage 
to  out  with  it ;  my  heart  gets  in  my  throat  I 
I  wish  they'd  sent  any  soul  else  but  me.  But 
dang  it!  I  be  an  old  fool!"  Here  he  wiped 
with  the  sleeve  of  his  coat  the  positive  per- 
spiration from  his  brow,  cold  as  the  day  was. 
"Dang  the  thing!  it  must  out,  my  dear  old 
friend.  That  poor  soul  that  you  saved  last  night 
from  death — after  fifty  years'  absence — is — 
your  Annie  Leslie !" 

I  started  toward  my  uncle,  for  I  thought 
he  would  have  fallen  from  his  chair !  A  sud- 
den paleness  overspread  his  face,  and  his  hands 
turned  death-like,  as  he  clasped  them  convul- 
sively before  him.  His  old  playfellow  and 
friend  looked  upon  him  in  his  violent  shock, 
with  the  tears  coursing  each  other  down  his 
rugged  cheeks. 

"To  think,"  said  old  Master  Dover,  "that 
she,  Sirs,  whom  I  remember  young,  liappy,  and 
well  to  do,  should  have  come  to  this!  It's  now 
gone  fifty  year,  and  more,  sin  my  dame  went 
to  school  with  her.  She's  down  along  with  her 
now,  Sir.  A  bad  husband  she  got  when  she 
chose  to  have  that  rakey  ne'er-do-well!  Ah, 
poor  dear  soul !  after  fifty  years  to  come  back 
a  pauper  to  her  parish !  blind,  too ! — " 

"Dover!  Dover!"  said  my  uncle,  in  a  hur- 
ried and  hysterical  manner,  rising  suddenly, 
with  an  effort,  from  his  chair,  "  No,  no,  no, 
no !  Annie  Leslie — for  to  me  she  will  always 
be  Annie  Leslie — has  not  returned  to  the  par- 
ish a  pauper !  No,  no,  no !  poor  Annie  is  not 
come  to  the  parish !  Annie  Leslie  has  returned 
tome!" 

We  were  soon  hurrying  along  the  pretty  lane 
leading  to  the  church,  where  dwelt  many  of  my 
uncle's  tenants.  Here  an  old  couple  were  quick- 
ly arranged  witli  to  receive  the  stricken  wan- 
derer, and  to  attord  her  every  comfort.  The 
parish  clerk  was  working  like  a  horse,  although 
surrounded  by  willing  hands,  between  my 
uncle's  house  and  the  asylum  for  poor  Annie, 
all  the  day,  carrying  every  thing  for  her  com- 
fort that  could  bo  thought  of.  Late  in  the  day, 
she  was  in.stalled  in  her  new  habitation,  un<lor 
my  superintendence;  for  my  uncle  dared  not 
venture  within  sight  of  the  place. 

What  must  have  beon  the  feelings  of  that 
poor  afllicted  creature,  when  she  found  that  the 
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rejected  of  her  youth  was  the  shield  and  com- 
forter of  her  age ! 


The  sweet  bells  pcjUed  out  from  the  modest 
spire,  and  the  sun  shone  upon  the  next  morning, 
wliioh  was  Sunday.  My  uncle  took  my  arm  to 
proceed  to  church,  but  not  by  his  accustomed 
patli.  He  took  his  course  up  the  village ;  for 
the  old  route  lay  by  the  door  of  the  cottage 
where  Aimie  Leslie  was  sheltered. 

"My  dear  boy,"  said  he  to  me,  "the  imper- 
fect light  of  last  night,  and  my  failing  sight, 
have  left  no  impression  of  the  appearance,  thank 
God!  of  Annie  Leslie.  I  am  too  old,  now,  to 
tear  from  my  imagination  the  picture  that  it 
has  long  held.  I  wish,  for  the  few  remaining 
j-ears  of  my  life,  that  it  should  not  be  destroyed 
by  the  sad  reality.  Therefore,  I  never  pass  that 
way  to  church  again.  She  is  cast  from  a  sea 
of  trouble  at  my  feet,  and-,I  am  spared  to  save 
her!  What  more  could  I  ask?  The  rejoicing 
that  is  in  my  heart  is  indefinable." 

His  friends,  as  they  stood  clustered  round  the 
porch  to  greet  him,  uttered  not  one  word  of  the 
returned  one,  but  every  hand  was  held  out  for 
a  grasp ;  no  one  would  be  denied.  That  morning 
few  eyes  could  be  turned  from  that  venerable 
old  man ;  thoughts  of  him  mingled  with  every 
prayer.  His  heart  was  at  peace,  for  he  had 
forgiven ! 

THE  TEMPTRESS. 

RICHARD  RENSON  wa^  a  native  of  West- 
moreland, his  place  of  birth  being  the  small 
village  of  Bedstone,  on  the  borders  of  Gilgraith 
Forest,  some  miles  north  of  Appleby.  His  fa- 
ther had  been  what  is  called  a  "statesman"  in 
those  parts,  that  is,  he  farmed  his  own  land ; 
but  long-continued  ill-health,  the  death  of  his 
notable  wife,  and  other  crosses  and  losses,  so  re- 
duced him  in  the  world,  that  he  died — when 
Richard,  his  only  child,  was  in  his  twentieth 
year — in  little  better  than  insolvent  circum- 
stances, the  son,  who,  from  his  desultory  and 
rather  bookish  habits,  had  never  been  of  much 
use  upon  the  farm,  finding  himself,  after  ever}^ 
thing  had  been  disposed  of,  and  all  debts  paid, 
the  master  of  about  £200  onl}'-,  and  destitute, 
withal,  of  skill  in  either  head  or  hand  to  turn 
his  modest  capital  to  account.  Being,  however, 
80  young,  of  stout  frame  and  sanguine  temper- 
ament, he  might  not  for  some  time  have  fully 
realized  the  undesirableness  of  his  position  and 
prospools,  but  for  the  light  unexpectedly  shed 
over  them  by  the  dar]-:,  scornful  i-ycs  of  Judith 
Morton,  a  damsel  of  about  seventeen,  and  the 
daughter  of  John  Morton,  a  statesman  of  com- 
f()rt,ii])le  means,  with  whom,  while  his  father  yet 
lived  in  rf'i)utc(lly  fair  circumstances,  he  had 
boon  on  terms  of  sweetheart  intimacy,  or  at 
least  as  much  so  as  some  half  a  dozen  other  bo- 
vino  youths  whom  Judith  l\!ortou'.s  haiidsoujc 
person  and  (•oiiij)arat  ivcly  cnltivated  airs  and 
gracRrt  attracted  round  her.  The  first  time  Rich- 
ard I'eii^on  tnci,  li(>r  after  the  fiiuil  winding  up 


of  his  father's  affairs,  he  was  so  thoroughly  made 
to  understand  tliat  an  idle,  know-nothing  young 
fellow,  with  £200  for  all  hi>5  fortune,  was  no 
match  for  Juditli  Morton,  that  the  next  half- 
hour  was  passed  in  mental  debate  as  to  which 
of  the  three  expedients  for  ridding  himself  of 
hateful  life — hanging,  drowning,  or  poisoning 
— he  should  adopt;  and  he  at  length  decided 
upon  almost  as  desperate  a  leap  in  the  dark  as 
either  of  them,  by  forthwith  writing  to  a  Lon- 
don attorney,  whose  advertisement,  setting  forth 
a  willingness  to  accept  an  active,  clever  young 
man  as  articled  clerk,  at  a  moderate  premium, 
had  strongly  arrested  his  attention  the  day  pre- 
viously at  Appleby — that  he  should  be  in  Lon- 
don for  the  purpose  of  having  a  personal  inter- 
view with  the  advertiser  as  quickly  as  the 
coach,  leaving  Appleby  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, would  carry  him  thither.  Three  days  aft- 
erward, accordingly,  Richard  Penson  presented 
himself  at  the  attorney's  ofiice.  That  worthy's 
business  lay  chiefly  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  he 
was  rightly  reputed  one  of  the  sharpest,  least 
scrupulous  practitioners  that  classic  institution 
could  boast  of  He  quickly  discerned  with 
those  keen,  vulpine  eyes  of  his,  that  there  was 
the  stuff  for  a  clever  fellow  in  Richard  Penson ; 
and  a  bargain  was  finally  struck,  by  which,  in 
consideration  of  the  greatest  part  of  his  cash, 
and  his  services  for  five  years,  the  young  coun- 
tryman assured  himself  of  board,  lodging,  and 
a  small  salary -during  that  period,  and  his  arti- 
cles at  the  end  thereof  Penson  took  readily  to 
his  new  vocation,  and  ultimately  became  noted 
as  a  keen  adept  in  the  tortuous,  shifty  practice 
so  highly  appreciated  by  the  class  of  clients 
with  whom  he  had  chiefly  to  deal ;  though  I  do 
not  believe  he  w^ould  have  lent  himself  to  any 
decidedly  unprofessional  expedient,  dangerous- 
ly near  as  in  the  fervor  of  his  temperament  he 
might  at  times  have  ventured  near  the  faintly- 
traced  boundary-line,  which  marks  the  limit 
Avhicli  an  attorney  may  not  overstep  in  defense 
of  the  most  liberal  and  interesting  of  clients. 
For  the  rest,  Richard  Penson  was  a  fairly-con- 
ducted, pleasant,  companionable  young  fellow, 
except  when,  more  freslily-primed  than  usual, 
and  alone  with  some  one  or  two  of  his  inti- 
mates, he  got  maudlin  about  Judith  Morton — 
her  charms,  caprices,  cruelties.  A  detestable 
infliction,  I  well  remember,  were  those  obliging 
confidences;  but  rested  so  slightly  upon  my 
memor}'-,  that  the  sole  and  hazy  in)pression  I 
derived  from  them  was  that  he  had  been  jilted 
by  a  handsome  young  shrew,  who,  most  likely 
on  account  of  her  brimstone  temper,  had  not 
yet  obtained  a  husband,  when  Richard  Penson 
finished  his  time,  and  inscribed  his  name  on  the 
roll  as  an  attorney  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 
Soon  after  that  event  he  left  town  for  West- 
moreland, in  renewed  quest,  I  liad  no  do\ibt^  of 
his  old  flame.  I  neither  saw  nor  heard  any 
thing  of  him  again  till  about  three  years  after- 
ward, when  1  met  him  just  by  the  (ireat  Turn- 
stile, Holborn ;  but  so  changed  was  he,  that  1, 
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for  some  moments,  vainly  cast  about  in  my  mem- 
ory as  to  whom  the  pallid,  care-worn,  poverty- 
stricken  man  whose  proffered  hand  I  mechan- 
ically held  in  mine,  could  be. 

"  You  do  not  remember  me?"  he  said,  with  a 
dull,  winter}^  smile.  The  voice,  and  a  peculiar 
north-country  accent,  enabled  me  to  do  so  in- 
stantly, and  I  blurted  out,  *'  Richard  Penson ! 
But,  good  God !  what  has  come  to  3'^ou  ?  Why 
you  look  like  an  old  man !" 

"I  am  one,"  he  answered.  "Age  is  not  al- 
ways truly  reckoned  by  years." 

"  Surely,"  I  said,  after  a  slight  pause,  "  that 
old  craze  of  yours  about  the  Westmoreland  spit- 
fire you  used  to  talk  of,  can  not  have  made 
such  a  wreck  of  a  sensible  man?" 

"  Certainly  not ;  or,  at  least,  not  in  the  way 
you  appear  to  suppose.  But  come;  if  you  have 
an  hour  to  spare,  and  will  stand  treat  for  a  few 
glasses,  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it." 

"Stand  treat  for  a  few  glasses!"  The  hot 
blood  burned  in  my  cheeks  and  temples  as  I 
echoed  this  sad  confession  of  meanness  and  deg- 
radation from  my  former  acquaintance ;  but  he 
did  not  appear  to  heed,  or  was  callous  to,  the 
implied  meaning  of  the  exclamation;  and  upon 
my  stflmmering  out  that  he  was  welcome  to  as 
many  glasses  as  he  chose  to  have,  he  brighten- 
ed up  into  a  kind  of  sickly  gayety,  said,  "  I  was 
always  a  trump,"  and  led  the  way  to  a  tavern 
in  Chancery  Lane.  There,  and  at  subsequent 
interviews,  I  was  made  acquainted  with  the  fol- 
lowing strange  and  warning  story.  Much  of 
the  dialogue,  which  he  had  a  morbid  fondness 
for  repeating,  he  had  written  out. 

When  Pcichard  Penson,  after  an  absence  of 
more  than  five  years,  revisited  his  birth-place, 
he  found  Judith  Morton  still  single ;  and  though 
in  her  twenty-third  year,  as  freshly  beautiful, 
to  his  mind,  as  when  he  had  last  seen  her. 
He  soon  found,  moreover,  that  it  was  quite  out 
of  the  question  that  she  should  become  his 
wife,  allicit  the  refusal  was  this  time  more  gen- 
tly intimated  than  on  a  former  occasion.  Ac- 
cording to  the  gossip  of  the  neighborhood,  one 
Robert  Masters,  a  thriving  "statesman,"  but 
about  ten  years  her  senior,  had  been  courting 
her  off  and  on  for  a  long  time ;  but  somehow 
the  affair  seemed  as  far  or  farther  off  than  ever 
from  a  matrimonial  termination.  It  was  also 
reported  that  a  former  beau  of  hers,  Charles 
Harpur,  who  had  emigrated  to  America,  and 
greatly  prospered  there,  with  whom  she  had 
constantly  corresponded,  was  shortly  expected 
to  pay  a  visit  to  England,  and  of  course  to 
Westmoreland.  Thus  admonished  of  the  folly 
of  further  indulfr<'nce  in  his  dream-fancies.  Pen- 
son  tui-nod  his  lingering  Bt"ps  fii-st  toward  Ap- 
pleby, whfTo,  however,  no  opening  for  an  addi-  I 
tionnl  attorney  presented  itself,  and  finally  he 
came  as  far  soutliward  as  LiveiTwol,  opent?d  an  1 
offioo  in  Scotland  Road,  and  diligently  strove 
to  edge  himself  into  the  legal  business  of  that 
flonrishing  city.  The  result  woa  so  dishearten-  , 
ing,  that  at  the  end  f»f  about  six  months'  fruit-  | 
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less  endeavor  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  sell 
his  office-desk,  stool,  chairs,  and  brass  plate,  and 
return  to  the  service  of  his  old  master,  who 
would,  he  knew,  be  glad  to  employ  him,  when 
an  opening  for  the  exercise  of  his  peculiar  tal- 
ents suddenly  presented  itself,  and  he  was  tempt- 
ed to  venture  upon  the  perilous  path  the  near 
end  of  which  was  destruction. 

He  was  sitting,  he  told  me,  in  his  office  one 
wet,  gloomy  afternoon  in  January,  before  a 
handful  of  fire,  alternately  revolving  in  his 
mind  his  own  dismal  present  and  future,  and 
two  or  three  startling  paragraphs  that  hud  just 
been  copied  i^to  the  Liverpool  journals  from 
the  Westmoreland  county  paper.  To  him  they 
were  of  great  interest,  but  in  some  degree  un- 
intelligible. Robert  Masters,  the  quondam 
bachelor  of  Judith  Morton,  before  spoken  of, 
had,  it  appeared,  been  killed  at  a  place  in  Gil- 
graith  Forest  by  a  pistol-shot;  and  according 
to  one  account,  robbery  must  have  been  the 
motive  of  the  assassin,  as  the  deceased's  pockets 
had  been  rifled  and  his  gold  watch  carried  off; 
while,  according  to  another  and  later  para- 
graph, Charles  Harpur,  a  person  of  good  prop- 
erty, recently  arrived  from  abroad,  had  been 
fully  committed  for  the  nmrder ;  the  suggested 
cause  whereof  was  jealousy  with  respect  to  a 
Jemima  Morton,  a  young  woman,  the  paper 
stated,  of  great  personal  attractions.  "  The  mis- 
take in  the  Christian  name,  Jemima  for  Judith," 
mused  Penson,  "is  obvious  enough;  but  how 
comes  it  that  both  jealousy  and  plunder  are 
spoken  of  as  motives  for  the  crime?  Charles 
Harpur  is  not  a  robber,  and  yet  both  money 
and  watch  were  missing.  I  must  even,  poor  as 
I  am,  pay  a  visit  to  Bedstone.  Ha !  Well,  this 
is  strange!" 

A  slight  noise  at  the  window  had  caused  him 
to  look  suddenly  up  jn  that  direction,  and  to 
his  great  surprise,  almost  consternation,  he  saw 
the  handsome  and  excited  countenance  of  Judith 
Morton,  just  above  the  dwarf  Venetian  blinds, 
tlie  dark,  flashing  eyes,  peering  eagerly  into  the 
office,  wherein  she  yet,  he  observed,  discerned 
nothing.  His  sudden  starting  Tip  revealed  him 
to  her;  a  kind  of  wild  smile  of  recognition 
glanced  over  her  features,  and  in  another  min- 
ute Judith  Morton  was  face  to  fiice  with  Richard 
Penson — she,  this  time,  the  su])j)liant  for  favor. 

Miss  Morton  was  habited  in  deep  mourning, 
and  her  aj)pearance  and  manner  evinced  much 
flurry  and  disquietude.  Hastily  seating  her- 
self, she  drew  forth  a  scaled  packet  from  a  large 
reticule,  saying,  as  she  did  so,  in  rejjly  to  Pen- 
son's  questioning  glance  at  her  mourning  dress, 
"For  my  father;  he  died  about  three  montlis 
since."  Tlicn  holding  the  ]>ackc't  or  parcel  in 
her  hand,  she  ga/ed  fixedly  for  a  moment  or 
two  at  her  astounded  auditor,  as  if  to  ascertain 
if  the  influence  she  once  posHessed  over  him  had 
been  weakened  by  time  and  absence.  Ap})ar- 
ently  the  scrutiny  was  sati.sfactory ;  a  bright 
gleam  of  female  pride  danced  in  her  eyes,  and 
there  wa.'i  an  accent  of  assured  confidence  in  the 
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tone  with  x\liicli  she  said,  "  I  am  here,  Richard 
Pensoii,  to  retain  you  profossionally  in  a  matter 
deeply  affecting  myself,  witli  the  full  j^ersiiasion 
that  spite  of — perhaps  in  some  degree  because 
of — bygones,  you  will  not  fail  me  in  this  hour 
of  need." 

Penson's  heart  was  in  his  throat,  and  a  few 
broken  words  could  onl}"  gurgle  through  to  the 
effect  that  he  was  soul  and  body  at  her  service. 
The  prideful  smile  shot  more  brightly  than  be- 
fore across  the  face  of  the  temptress,  and  the 
voice  was  gentle  and  caressing  which  rej)lied, 
"I  knew  that  would  be  your  answer,  Richard." 
After  hesitating  for  a  moment,  she  took  a  note 
from  her  purse  and  placed  it  before  the  wonder- 
mute  attorney  :  it  was  a  Bank  of  England  note 
for  fifty  pounds ;  and,  in  the  excitement  of  his 
chivalrous  enthusiasm,  he  rejected  it  almost  in- 
dignantly. 

"Nay,  nay,"  said  Judith  Morton,  "you  must 
accept  it.  My  father,  as  I  told  3'ou,  is  no  more, 
and  I  am  tolerably  well  off,"  adding,  with  in- 
sinuative  meaning,  "and,  better  perhaps  than 
that,  I  am  now  my  own  mistress."  Penson 
took  the  note  thus  pressed  upon  him,  and  an 
embarrassing  but  brief  silence  ensued,  broken 
by  Judith  Morton,  who,  having  unsealed  the 
packet  of  papers,  said,  "These  are  office  co- 
pies of  the  depositions  made  in  the  case  of 
Charles  Harpur,  of  which  you  have  doubtless 
heard."  The  attorney's  countenance  fell  as  Ju- 
dith pronounced  that  name,  and  she  hastened 
to  say,  "  It  is  not  you  will  find  for  his  sake  that 
I  am  chiefly  interested ;  but  first  you  must  read 
those  papers.  I  will  go  and  take  tea  while  you 
do  so,  at  the  inn  below,  where  the  coach  stop- 
ped. I  shall  not  be  gone  more  than  half  an 
hour." 

The  peremptory  manner  of  the  young  woman 
forbade  reply,  and  as  spon  as  the  street-door 
closed  behind  her,  Penson  addressed  himself  to 
the  perusal  of  the  depositions.  It  was  some 
time  before  the  palpitating  bewilderment  of  his 
brain  so  far  subsided  as  to  enable  him  to  dis- 
tinctly seize  and  comprehend  what  he  read; 
but  professional  habit  at  length  resumed  its  in- 
fluence, and  by  the  time  Miss  Morton  returned 
he  had  thoroughly  mastered  the  case  as  far  as 
it  was  disclosed  b}''  the  depositions. 

"Well,"  said  she,  with  seeming  calmness, 
"your  opinion  upon  this  sad  affair." 

"There  can  be  but  one  opinion  upon  it,"  re- 
plied Penson ;  "the  facts  lie  in  a  nutshell.  Har- 
pur met  the  deceased  at  a  farmer's  dinner,  after 
which,  both  being  elevated  by  wine,  ITarpur 
took  offense  at  something — it  is  not  stated  what 
— that  Masters  said  respecting  you,  and  a  vio- 
lent quarrel  and  fight  ensued.  Three  nights 
afterward  Masters  is  found  dead,  with  a  bulk^t 
througli  his  bi'ain.  James  Blundell,  a  respecta- 
ble man,  wlK)m  I  know  well,  swears  j>ositively 
tliat  he  heard  the  report,  and  about  ten  minutes 
afterward  saw  Harpur  running  from  the  ^pot, 
not  far  from  which  the  bodv  w.as  next  morning 
found;  his  face,  clearly  visible  in  the  brilliant 


moonlight,  as  white  as  chalk,  and  holding  a  pis- 
tol in  his  hand.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  there- 
fore, that  Harpur  killed  the  deceased,  though 
perhaps  under  circumstances  that,  if  provable, 
might  reduce  tiie  offense  to  manslaughter." 

"  You  noticed  that  the  man's  watch  and  money 
were  not  to  be  found?"  said  Judith  Morton. 

"Yes;  and  that  is  certainly  an  odd  circum- 
stance ;  but  probably,  as  I  see  is  suspected,  they 
were  stolen  by  some  person  who  d).scovered  the 
body  earlier  in  the  morning  than  Blundell  and 
the  constable  did." 

"  Is  there  nothing  which  in  your  opinion 
affects  the  credibility  of  Blundell's  testimony?" 

"  Not  essentially :  to  be  sure  there  appears  to 
have  been  ill-blood  between  him  and  Masters, 
but  that  fact  can  not  have  any  weight  against 
the—" 

"  Not  if  strengthened — made  weighty,"  inter- 
rupted the  young  w^oman,  with  suggestive  em- 
phasis. 

"  I — I  do  not  comprehend  you,"  stammered 
Penson  greatly  startled,  as  he  told  me,  more  by 
her  manner  than  words. 

"  You  must  then,  and  thoroughl}'^,"  said  Judith 
Morton,  who  was  now  deathly  pale,  "  or  nothing 
effectual  will,  I  see,  be  done.  There  is  no  one 
within  hearing?" 

"Not  a  soul!" 

"Draw  your  chair  closer  to  mine,  however, 
that  I  may  speak  the  secret,  which  will  place  me 
in  your  power,  in  a  whisper:  it  was  I  slew  Ro- 
bert Masters!" 

"  God  of  heaven — you ! — impossible  1" 

"  It  is  true,  and  therefore  possible,  as  you 
shall  hear — but  first  let  me  ask  you  this  ques- 
tion :  With  all  my  faults  of  temper,  caprices, 
vexatious  follies,  was  I  not  always  a  truthful 
girl?" 

"  Certainly ;  you  were  ever  sincere  and  plain 
spoken." 

"I  was  sure  you  would  do  me  that  justice: 
you  will  then  have  no  misgiving  as  to  the  exact 
truth  of  what  I  am  about  to  relate,  which  I  will 
do  as  briefly  as  possible.  Charles  Harpur,  one 
of  my  old  lovers,  as  you  know — though  after 
what  is  passed  he  can  never  be,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, more  to  me  than  he  is  at  this  moment 
— lately  returned  from  America  much  richer 
than  he  loft  England,  and  renewed  his  addresses, 
M'hich  were  accepted.  This  came  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  Masters,  who  was  once  engaged  to  me, 
and  he,  as  you  know,  met  and  quarreled  "with 
Harpur.  The  injurious  hints  thrown  out  against 
me  on  that  occasion  were  dismissed  from  Har- 
pur's  mind,  after  an  explanation  with  me,  and 
Masters,  foiled  in  his  selfish  and  malignant  pur- 
pose, had  the  audacious  insolence  I0  write  me 
word  that  unless  1  broke  with  Ilarj)ur  he  would 
send  him  some  foolish  letters  of  mine,  long  since 
written,  of  no  harm  whatever  if  read  and  in- 
terpreted by  calm  reason,  but  which  would  I 
knew  drive  Harpur  mad  with  jealous  fury.  I 
so  far  sup[)led  my  mind  as  to  write  a  note  to 
Masters,  demanding,  in  the  name  of  manliness 
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and  honor,  the  return  of  those  letters  to  me. 
Judging  by  his  reply  he  was  in  some  degree  af- 
fected by  the  justice  and  earnestness  of  my  ap- 
peal, and  promised  if  I  would  meet  him  at  nine 
o'clock  that  evening  at  an  old  trysting-place  he 
mentioned,  he  would  return  my  letters,  should 
he  not  succeed  in  persuading  me  not  to  marry 
Harpur.  I  determined  on  meeting  him ;  the 
evenings  were  light  and  calm,  and  I  have  ever 
felt  an  almost  man-like  want  of  fear.  Yet  as  the 
hour  approached,  and  I  set  off  for  the  place  of 
meeting,  I  was  disturbed  by  a  vague  sense  of  mis- 
giving, as  of  the  near  approach  of  calamity  and 
misfortune,  and  I  called  at  Harpur's  lodgings, 
with  the  purpose  of  informing  him  of  what  had 
occurred,  and  guiding  myself  by  his  counsel. 
Unhappily  he  was  not  at  home,  and  after  wait- 
ing some  time  I  again  determined  to  keep  the 
appointment  with  Masters  at  all  hazards.  As  I 
turned  to  leave  the  room,  an  open  case  contain- 
ing two  small  pistols  caught  my  eye,  and  I  im- 
mediately seized  one,  precisely  why  I  hardly 
knoAV  myself,  except  from  an  undefined  thought 
of  shielding  myself  from  possible  insult,  should 
Master's  rage  at  finding  me  invincible  to  his 
entreaties  prompt  him  to  offer  me  any.  I  con- 
cealed the  weapon  beneath  my  shawl,  and  did 
not,  I  well  remember,  bestow  a  thought  even  as 
to  whether  it  was  loaded  or  not.  I  met  Robert 
Masters — he  urged  me  by  every  argument  he 
could  think  of  to  discard  Harpur  and  renew 
my  long  since  broken  engagement  with  him- 
self I  refused  firmly,  perhaps  scornfully,  to 
do  so,  and  passionately  insisted  upon  the  fulfill- 
ment of  his  promise  respecting  the  letters.  In 
his  exasperation,  Masters  swore  he  would  do 
no  such  thing,  and  taking  one  from  his  pocket, 
he  opened  and  pretended  to  read  from  it  a  love- 
passage  which,  had  I  not  been  almost  out  of 
my  senses  with  rage  and  indignation,  I  must 
have  been  sure  I  never  could  have  written.  I 
sprang  forward  to  clutch  the  letter,  a  struggle 
for  its  possession  ensued,  and,  how  it  happened 
I  know  not,  certainly  by  no  voluntary  act  of 
mine,  the  pistol  in  my  hand  went  off:  there  was 
a  flash  and  a  report,  sounding  to  me  like  thunder, 
and  Robert  Masters  lay  dead  at  my  feet !  What 
followed  I  can  only  confusedly  describe :  for  a 
time  I  was  transfixed — rooted  with  terror  to 
the  spot,  but  presently  the  stunning  sense  of 
horror  was  succeeded  by  apprehension  for  my- 
self; and,  by  what  prompted  cunning  I  know 
not,  though  doubtless  with  a  wild  hope  of 
thereby  inducing  a  belief  that  the  deed  had 
been  committed  by  robbers,  I  threw  myself  on 
my  knees  beside  the  corpse,  and  not  only  pos- 
sessed myself  of  the  letters,  but  of  the  slain 
man's  watch  and  purse.  I  had  scarcely  done 
80,  when  I  heard  footsteps  approaching,  and  I 
started  up  and  fled  with  the  speed  of  guilt  and 
fear,  leaving  the  fatal  pistol  on  the  ground. 
The  footsteps  were  Harpur's:  he  had  readied 
home  soon  after  I  left,  and  followed  me  only  to 
arrive  too  late !  I  disclosed  every  thing  to  him  ; 
he  had   faith  in  my  truth,  as  I  am  sure  you 


have,  and  swore  never  to  betray  me :  he  has, 
you  know,  faithfully  kept  his  word,  though 
himself  apprehended  for  the  crime." 

Judith  Morton  ceased  speaking,  and  Penson, 
aghast,  stupefied,  could  not  utter  a  word. 

"Well,  Richard  Penson,"  said  she  after  a 
painful  silence  of  some  minutes,  "  have  you  n« 
counsel  to  offer  me  in  this  strait?" 

"  Counsel,  Judith,"  replied  Penson,  with  white 
lips,  "  Avhat  counsel  can  I  offer  ?  The  only 
effect  of  this  confession,  if  made  public,  would 
be  to  consign  you  to  the  scaffold  instead  of 
Harpur ;  for  those  who  would  sit  in  judgment 
upon  your  life  would  not  believe  that  the  pistol 
was  accidentally  discharged." 

"That  is  also  my  opinion,  and  can  you  do 
nothing  to  save  my  life — my  innocent  life,  Rich- 
ard ;  for  be  assured  that  rather  than  a  guiltless 
man  shall  perish  through  my  deed,  I  will  de- 
nounce myself  as  the  slayer  of  Robert  Masters, 
You  have  a  reputation  for  lawyer-craft,"  she 
added,  "  and  money  shall  not  be  wanting." 

"There  is  no  possibility  of  obtaining  an  ac- 
quittal," said  Penson,  "except  by  having  re- 
course to  perilous  devices  that —  In  short,  I 
see  no  chance  of  a  successful  defense." 

"  You  once  loved  me,  Richard  Penson,"  said 
Judith  Morton,  in  a  low,  agitated  voice,  "  or  at 
least  you  said  you  did." 

"  Once  loved  you — said  I  did !"  echoed  Pen- 
son. 

"  I  know  not  what  to  say,"  continued  Judith, 
as  if  unheeding  his  words,  and  with  eyes  bent 
on  the  ground ;  "  Harpur  can  never  be,  as  I 
told  you,  more  to  me  than  he  is  now — I  have 
reason,  indeed,  to  believe  that  he  has  no  wish 
to  be :  faithful,  as  yet,  as  he  has  proved  to  his 
promise  not  to  betray  me ;  and  it  may  be,  Rich- 
ard— it  may  be,  I  say — tliough  that,  I  begin  to 
think,  will  have  slight  weight  with  you — that 
— that  gratitude  might  lead  me  to  reward,  to 
return  the  devotion  to  which  I  should  be 
indebted  for  the  preservation  of  my  young 
life." 

"Judith — Judith  Morton!"  gasped  Penson, 
"do  not  drive  me  mad!" 

"  Make  no  rash  promises,  Richard,  to  incur 
peril  for  my  sake,"  said  Judith  Morton,  rising 
from  her  chair ;  "  by  to-morrow  morning  you 
will  have  thought  the  matter  calndy  over.  I 
will  call  about  ten  o'clock,  and  you  can  then 
tell  me  if  I  can  count  or  not  upon  effectual  help 
from  you.     Good-night." 

She  was  gone;  but  not  till  her  purpose  liad 
been  thoroughly  accomplished.  Richard  Pen- 
son's  resolution  was  taken,  and  before  he  threw 
himself  upon  his  bed  that  night,  his  eager  and 
pi-acticed  brain  had  elaborated  a  plan — auda- 
cious, and  full  of  peril  to  himself — whereby  an 
acquittal  might  be,  with  almost  certain! \.  in- 
sured. "I  do  it" — it  was  thus  he  glozcd  the 
scheme  to  his  own  conscicmce — "I  do  it  to  save 
her  life — her  young  and  innocent  life,  as  she 
truly  says,  and  1  will  take  care  that  no  harm 
shall  ultimately  befall  Blundell.     He  will  have 
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abiMuljim  uu'ivnsofsolf-viiulicjitionwlien — when 
1  ami  .luilitli  are  safe  bcyoiul  tlio  Atlantic." 

The  clocks  were  chimiiij^  ten  when  Judith 
Morton  entered  the  young  attorney's  office  on 
the  following  morning.  "There  is  more  than 
hope,  there  is  triuni]>h.  safety  in  your  look,"  she 
said,  \ingloviug  her  hand,  and  extending  it  to 
Penson. 

*•  Yes,  Judith,"  he  replied,  "I  have  determin- 
ed upon  running  all  risks  to  extricate  you  from 
this  peril.  And  first  the  watch — a  description 
of  which  1  shall,  as  the  prisoner's  attorney,  take 
care  to  advertise  by-and-by — have  you  it  with 
you?" 

'•  Yes !  here  it  is  ;  but  what  is  it  you  propose 
doing?" 

"  That,  dear  Judith,  I  must  be  excused  for  not 
disclosing.  Success  depends  upon  close  secrecy. 
1  will,  however,  see  Ilarpur  as  his  professional 
adviser,  without  delay,  and  assure  him — for  his 
continued  silence  is  paramountly  essential — 
that  an  acquittal  is  certain,  but  not  of  the 
means  of  procuring  it — stone  walls  having  ears, 
as  they  say — and  indiscretion  being  as  fatal  as 
treachery." 

"  Xo  evil  will  fall  upon  any  innocent  person?" 
asked  the  young  woman. 

"  No  permanent  evil — of  that  be  assured,"  re- 
plied Penson.  This  was  about  all  that  passed 
between  the  confederates,  and  a  few  minutes 
afterward  Judith  Morton  took  leave,  and  was 
soon  on  her  way  home. 

Harpur's  trial  came  on  during  the  March  As- 
size, at  Appleby,  and  as  the  case  had  excited 
much  interest  in  the  county,  the  Crown  Court 
was  densely  crowded.  The  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution  were  not  asked  a  single  question  by 
the  counsel  instructed  by  Penson  for  the  defense 
till  it  came  to  the  turn  of  the  last  and  only  im- 
portant one,  James  Blundell.  The  cross-examin- 
ation of  this  man  was  from  the  first  a  menacing 
one,  and  the  hush  of  the  excited  auditory  deep- 
ened into  painful  intensity  as  it  became  evident, 
from  the  stern  questioning  of  the  counsel,  that 
the  defense  intended  to  be  set  up  was,  that  the 
deceased  had  met  his  death  at  the  hand  of  the 
witness,  not  of  the  prisoner.  It  Avas  elicited 
from  Blundell,  though  with  much  difficulty, 
that  he  was  in  embarrassed  circimistances,  con- 
siderably in  debt  to  the  deceased,  with  whom 
he  had,  in  consequence,  had  words  more  than 
once,  and  that  he  knew  Robert  Mastei-s  had 
been  heard  to  say  he  would  sell  him  (Blundell) 
up  before  long.  The  witness  was  greatly  agi- 
tated by  this  exposure  of  his  affairs,  and  so 
fiercely  was  he  pressed  by  the  zealous  counsel 
for  nearly  an  hour  of  merciless  cross-examina- 
tion, that  he  could  scarcely  stand  wh^n  told  to 
leave  the  witness-box. 

"  1  have  to  request,  my  lord,"  said  the  prison- 
er's counsel,  "  that  the  last  witness  be  not  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  court — for  the  ])reseiit.  at 
least."  The  judge  nodded  assent,  ai)d  a  couide 
of  jav<'lin-inen  placed  themselves  by  the  side  of 
iie  nervous  and  t<rrifiod  Blundell.     The  case 


for  the  Crown  having  closed,  and,  no  speech  in 
those  da3'8  being  allowed  to  be  made  by  a  re- 
puted felon's  counsel,  witnesses  for  the  defense 
were  at  once  called.  "  Call  Thomas  Aldous," 
said  Richard  Penson,  to  the  crier  of  the  court, 
and  presently  Thomas  Aldous,  a  middle-aged, 
gold-spectacled  gentleman,  of  highly-respecta- 
ble aspect,  presented  himself  in  the  witness-box 

"  You  are  the  proprietor,  I  believe,  Mr.  Al- 
dous," said  the  pris<jner's  counsel,  "of  an  extens- 
ive pawnbroking  establishment  in  London?" 

"  Well,  Sir,"  replied  the  witness,  "I  can  not 
say  mine  is  an  extensive  establishment,  but  it 
is,  I  am  bold  to  say,  a  respectable  one,  and  situ- 
ate not  in  London  proper,  but  in  the  Black- 
friars  Road,  Southwark." 

"No  matter:  you  have  been  within  the  last 
few  days  in  communication  with  respect  to  an 
advertised  gold  watch,  with  the  attorney  for 
tlie  prisoner,  Mr.  Penson  ?" 

"  1  have." 

"Do  you  produce  the  watch  in  question?" 

"I  do :  here  it  is.  It  was  pawned  with  me," 
added  the  scrupulous  witness,  refreshing  his 
meinory  by  a  glance  at  the  duplicate,  "  on  the 
18th  of  February  last,  for  £10,  and  the  address 
given.  No.  8,  Lambeth  Walk,  is,  I  have  since  as- 
certained, a  fictitious  one." 

"  W^ill  the  brother  of  the  deceased,  who  has 
already  been  sworn,"  said  the  examining  bar- 
rister, "have  the  kindness  to  look  at  this 
watch  ?" 

Mr.  James  Masters  did  so,  and  identified  it 
as  belonging  to  his  brother,  and  worn  by  him 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 

"  Should  you  be  able,  Mr.  Aldous,"  continued 
the  counsel,  "  to  recognize  the  person  who  pawn- 
ed the  watch?" 

"  I  should  have  no  difficulty  in  doing  so,"' 
said  the  pretended  Aldous,  ''  although  it  was 
just  between  the  lights  when  the  man,  a  mid- 
dle-aged, stoutish  person,  came  to  my  shop,  as 
he  not  only  had  a  peculiar  cast  in  his  eyes,  but 
that  once  or  twice,  when  a  handkerchief  which 
he  held  to  his  face,  I  supposed  in  consequence 
of  tooth-ache,  slipped  aside,  1  noticed  a  large, 
bright,  red  stain,  either  from  scrofula,  or  a  nat- 
ural mark  across  his  lower  jaw." 

As  this  audaciously-accurate  description  of 
Blundell  left,  tlie  witness's  lips,  every  eve  in 
court  was  turned  upon  that  astounded  individ- 
ual ;  the  javelin-men  drew  back  Avitli  instinctive 
aversion  from  in  front  of  him,  and  he,  as  if  iin- 
pelh'd  by  a  sympathetic  horror  of  hini.self, 
shi'ielced  out,  "That's  me!  he  means  me!  oh 
God  I"  "  That  is  the  man,"  promptlj'  broke  in 
the  pa\vnbrt)ker,  "  I  should  know  him  among  a 
million."  'i'his  wjus  too  much  for  Blundell ;  h<' 
strove  to  gasj)  out  a  tierce  denial,  but  strouL, 
emotion  choked  his  utterance,  and  he  fell  down 
in  a  fit,  from  which  he  did  not  entirely  recover 
for  some  hours,  then  to  tind  himself  in  close 
custody  »i]>()n  suspicion  of  being  the  assassin  of 
Robert  Masters! 

The  proceedings  in  court  need  not  be  further 
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detailed:  the  prosecution  had,  of  course,  irre- 
trievably broken  down,  and  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  formally  acquit  the  prisoner,  who 
was  at  once  discharged,  and  the  crowded  court 
wa^  immediately  cleared  of  the  excited  auditor}--, 
numerous  groups  of  w-hom  remained  for  long 
afterward  in  the  streets,  eagerly  canvassing  the 
strange  issue  of  the  trial.  As  Richard  Penson 
left  the  court,  a  scrap  of  paper  was  slipped  into 
his  hand,  upon  which  was  scrawled  in  pencil, 
and  in  a  disguised  hand,  "  Thanks — a  thousand 

thanks — but  no  harm  must  come  to  poor  B . 

You  shall  hear  from  me  in  a  few  days  at  Liver- 
pool    J ." 

As  soon  as  Blundell  could  collect  his  scatter- 
ed thoughts  and  advise  with  a  lawyer,  there 
was  found  to  be  no  difficulty  in  establishing  an 
alibi,  that  on  the  day  of  the  pretended  pawning 
he  was  in  his  own  home  at  Bedstone,  and  he 
was  conditionally  liberated.  Inquiiies  Avere 
next  set  on  foot  respecting  Mr.  Aldous,  and  as 
no  such  pei*son  could  be  found,  the  nature  of 
the  conspiracy  by  which  justice  had  been  de- 
feated gradually  disclosed  itself.  An  effort 
was  also  made  to  arrest  Penson,  the  prisoner's 
attorney,  but  as  he  had  previously  disappeared 
from  Liverpool,  and  it  w<as  reported  sailed  for 
America  with  Judith  Morton,  the  pursuit  was 
abandoned.  This  information  was  completely 
erroneous ;  Judith  Morton  had  iijdeed  embark- 
ed for  America,  but  it  was  with  her  husband, 
Charles  Harpur,  to  whom  she  had  been  private- 
ly married  three  weeks  previous  to  the  death 
of  Robert  Masters,  the  wedding  having  been  in- 
tendedly  kept  secret  for  a  time,  partly  on  ac- 
count of  the  recent  death  of  the  bride's  father, 
who,  by-the-by,  died  in  poor  circumstances,  and 
partly  Vjecause  of  some  family  reason  of  Har- 
pur's.  Tliis  intelligence  reached  Penson  at  Liv- 
erpool, in  a  letter  dated  J^ondon,  about  a  week 
eubsoquent  to  the  trial,  containing  many  apolo- 
gies, another  £.50  note,  and  signed  "  Judith  Har- 
pur I" 

I  will  not  detain  the  reader  with  any  descrip- 
tion of  the  wretched,  vagabond  life  led  by  Pen- 
son  from  the  moment  of  his  departure  from 
Liverpool  till  I  met  him  in  Holborn  —  till  his 
death,  in  fact — for  lie  was  utterly  irreclaimable 
— which  was  not  long  delayed,  and  took  place 
in  the  infiniiary  of  a  city  workhouse.  Ho,  at 
all  events,  though  not  reached  by  the  arm  of 
the  law,  paid  the  full  penalty  of  his  offense. 
Whether  the  same  might  be  said  of  Judith  Mor- 
ton, I  know  not^  Penson  never  having  hoard 
either  of  her  or  Harpur  since  they  loft  England 
for  the  States. 


TIIK  I'OliTRAIT. 

IX  tumintj  rny  eyr-s  routwl  the  old  chamber, 
in  which  I  happened  one  day  to  be  seated, 
I  was  startled  by  observing  the  eyes  of  the  por- 
trait opposite  nie  move,  the  breast  heave,  and 
a  ^lic'ht  munnur  escape  from  the  lip.". 

It  was  a  beautiful  f»ortrait  of  the  lant  centu- 
ry of  a  lovely  young  girl,  whose  peculiarly  fem- 


inine beauty  and  dove-like  expression  of  eyes  I 
had  often  gazed  upon  with  pleasure,  and  yearn- 
ed to  know  the  lights  and  shadows  of  so  fair  a 
creature's  life. 

When  first  its  soft  murmuring  voice  broke 
upon  my  devouring  ear,  my  heart  beat  rapidly, 
and  I  seemed  like  a  person  just  struggling  out 
of  a  slumber.  For  a  moment  it  appeared  in- 
distinct, but  gradually  became  clear  and  pal- 
pable.    It  spoke  as  follows : 

That  the  creature  I  represent  was  beautiful, 
I  believe  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say.  Look 
at  me  !  I  represent  her  faithfully !  Her  beauty 
was  only  skin-deep,  like  mine,  but  not  so  last- 
ing. Age  has  made  me  more  valuable,  wiiile  it 
destroyed  her  power. 

When  I  was  created  by  the  painter's  master- 
hand,  I  was  pronounced  a  living  likeness !  It 
was  true ;  for  I  grew  into  life  under  the  limnt-r's 
m«gic  skill,  and  beheld  my  beautiful  original 
before  me,  and  felt  the  tremulous  touch  of  the 
young  painter  as  he  looked  abashed  into  her 
deep-blue  eyes  for  the  bright  light  that  he 
dared  to  hope  to  transfer  to  me!  tliat  look 
made  the  eloquent  blood  rush  even  to  his  noble 
forehead,  while  the  fair  sitter's  fringed  lash 
sank  over  her  dangerous  orbs  with  soft  timidi- 
ty, but  there  was  a  scornful  curl  of  triumph  on 
her  lips  that  belied  the  language  of  her  eyes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  her  sitting  she  arose,  and 
swept  with  grace  unparalleled  from  the  room ; 
the  painter's  gaze  followed  her,  and  a  deep 
sigh  escaped  from  his  very  heart ;  he  flung  him- 
self into  the  chair  she  had  quitted,  and  gazed 
with  a  painful  intentness  upon  me;  he  was 
young  and  nobly  handsome,  and  the  world  and 
worldliness  were  alike  forgotten  in  the  thoughts 
that  rushed  through  his  impetuous  mind.  One 
moment  a  dark  frown  shadowed  his  brow,  which 
some  sunny  thought  instantly  dispelled;  anon 
it  returned,  and  was  again  chased  away  by 
a  bright  triumphant  smile.  What  were  his 
thoughts?  I  could  well  guess!  he  sat  thus  en- 
tranced until  the  twilight  shut  him  from  my 
sight,  and  I  saw  no  more,  but  I  heard  his 
plaintive  sighs. 

Maria  Leslie,  the  being  I  represent,  was  an 
only  child,  born  to  inherit  great  beauty  and 
large  possessions ;  she  was  fondly  loved  by  her 
parents,  who  could  not  behold  in  lier  the  slight- 
est fault;  she  was  admired  by  Jill  who  came 
within  the  magic  circle  of  her  channs,  for  the 
brightness  of  her  beauty  so  dazzled  the  hearts 
of  her  beholders  that  they  could  scarcely  think 
it  possible  that  aught  of  evil  coidd  be  so  en- 
shrined. 

Vanity  was  her  besetting  sin.  As  a  child, 
hor  little  coquetries  and  vanities  were  only 
sinilod  at  bv  all,  as  being  exceedingly  droll  ; 
the  rontinuul  praises  of  menials,  and  the  fond 
indulgence  of  her  parent*,  who  laughed  at  h»T 
littlt!  womanish  ways  when  but  yet  a  L'irl,  had 
drawn  her  from  the  society  of  children  lik<»  iK-r- 
self,  and  made  her  ape  the  manners  of  gi'own- 
up  [»oopl*'-,  •]\o  was  u  little  actress! 
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She  was  about  eifjbteen  when  I  was  made 
the  nlinost  livinp  likiiioss  of  hor  l)V  the  young 
and  «'iithusiastic  painter,  who  had  much  better 
have  bestowed  his  love  ujkhi  inc,  for  I  was  all 
his  own,  and  would  always  have  ronjained  the 
same;  I  was  indeed  superior  to  my  original, 
for  beneath  my  beauty  a  cold  heart  was  not 
hidden ;  all  her  love  was  engrossed  by  herself, 
and.  eonsequcnfly,  shg  had  none  to  bestow  on 
others ;  day  after  day  did  the  young  painter 
stand  by  her  easel,  and  endeavor  to  infuse  some 
of  liis  soul  into  hers,  and  rouse  her  to  excel  in 
the  most  glorious  of  arts,  but  in  vain;  hor  van- 
ity prompted  her  only  to  seek  accomi)lislnnents 
of  an  easier  cast,  that  should  dazzle  and  enchant 
others;  she  found  tliat  to  conqiier  in  the  paint- 
er's mystery  and  cunning  was  not  so  easy;  it 
must  be  a  true  love  that  can  ever  woo  any  of 
the  sister  arts  with  hopes  of  success.  With  di- 
vided thoughts  you  must  never  kneel  at  their 
shrines. 

Fatal  indeed  w^  as  the  indulgence  of  his  mad 
passion  for  this  divinity;  although  of  a  good 
family,  he  had  no  broad  lands  to  lay  at  the  feet 
of  the  proud  and  haughty  beauty  ;  yet,  without 
hope  to  wear  the  prize,  he  still  dared  to  love. 
It  is  astonishing  how  little  flame  will  keep  up 
love;  a  smile  or  an  accidental  pressure  of  the 
hand  will  last  for  weeks ;  full  well  did  the 
young  heartless  coquette  know  and  see  the  net 
which  she  had  thrown  around  her  victim,  nor 
appeared  she  conscious  of  the  cause  of  the  pale 
cheek  and  trembling  voice  of  the  young  vic- 
tim, wdio  lived  but  in  the  poisonous  fascinations 
of  her  presence. 

Pallid  grew  the  cheek,  and  more  brilliant  the 
lustre  of  his  eyes,  as  month  after  month  rolled 
on,  and  found  him  still  by  his  pupil's  side ;  his 
steps  became  languid,  his  smile  dejected,  and 
art  seemed  no  longer  the  object  of  his  enthu- 
siasm. 

One  early  dawn  he  stood  in  the  gallery,  and, 
wnth  careful  hand,  made  a  copy  of  me,  but  this 
Wfis  done  stealthily  and  in  secret.  Foolish  boy  I 
he  bore  it  to  his  humble  roof,  with  bright  vis- 
ions of  future  glory,  to  embitter  his  hours  with 
vain  and  feverish  thoughts  over  the  counter- 
part of  his  destroyer. 

Unavailingly  did  he  struggle  with  his  better 
feelings ;  but  the  strong  passion  of  youth  is  not 
easily  mastered:  yet  often  did  he  resolve  to 
break  his  dishonorable  thraldom  ;  but  when  she 
bestowed  on  him  a  bewitching  smile,  his  reso- 
lution was  broken,  and  he  bceamo  again  her 
willing  slave. 

Love  is  a  sad  flatterer,  and  whispers  strange 
impossibilities  to  his  votaries.  With  tliese  he 
beguiled  and  deluded  the  young  ])ainter,  bade 
him  hope,  taught,  him  to  interpret  her  down- 
cast eyes,  and  read  her  very  smiles,  until  he  be- 
lieved there  was  a  reciprocity  of  feeling  be- 
tween tliein.  Vain,  yet  how  hniii>y  felt  he,  to 
think  thus! 

One  evening,  wIkmi  twilight  gnidually  put  an 
©nd  to  their  labors,  during  whieh  her  almost 


tenderness  toward  him  ha<l  made  the  hours  fly 
like  minutes,  they  sat  near  to  each  other  watch- 
ing the  calm  blush  of  the  evening  sky  giving 
j)lace  to  the  silvery  hue  of  the  rising  moon,  A 
dangerous  moment  for  those  who  love !  thoughts 
at  such  moments  are  raised  far,  far  above  the 
sordid  things  of  the  earth,  and  the  world's 
weight  seems  lifted  from  the  heart  to  give  full 
play  to  its  purest  feelings. 

If  she  but  loved  him,  thought  he,  how  would 
he  strive  to  become  great,  to  be  worthy  of  her! 
What  would  toil  be  I  nothing!  For  him,  time 
would  have  no  terrors,  if  she  were  the  prize  at 
the  end  of  his  labors.  With  thoughts  like  to 
these  rushing  through  his  brain  in  answer  to 
the  quick  throbbings  of  his  heart,  he  fell  at  her 
feet,  and  bui'st  forth  in  all  the  eloquence  of  his 
nature,  upbraiding  himself,  yet  claiming  her 
j)ity,  promising  to  fly  from  her  until  he  was 
more  worthy,  praying  for  hope  to  cheer  his 
path  as  an  incentive  to  his  ambition  and  exer- 
tions, liis  glowing  words  came  from  his  lips 
with  poetic  grace,  but  met  no  kindred  response. 
She  now  beheld  all  tliat  her  heartless  coquetry 
had  effected,  and  rising  indignant!}^  from  her 
seat,  with  cheek  cold  and  colorless,  and  with 
eyes  of  scorn,  and  drawing  the  rich  folds  of  her 
dress  closely  round  her  beautiful  form,  as  though 
she  feared  the  contamination  of  his  touch,  she 
bade  him,  in  a  tone  that  threw  back  the  im- 
petuous blood  to  his  heart,  to  rise,  and  never 
more  dare  to  enter  into  her  presence,  or  insult 
her  with  his  plebeian  rha'psodies. 

"  What  art  thou,"  said  she,  "  but  a  hired  me- 
nial !  Had  it  not  been  for  the  absence  of  my 
parent,  thou  w^ouldst  have  been  flogged  from 
the  house  by  the  horse-boys  for  thus  forgetting 
thyself  and  station." 

Stunned  by  the  change  in  the  beautiful  crea- 
ture, who  a  moment  since  was  all  angel,  but 
who  now  appeared,  as  the  moonlight  played 
upon  her  convulsed  features,  almost  a  demon, 
he  arose  from  his  prostrate  position  as  if  in  a 
dream,  and  without  one  word,  but  with  fixed 
eyes  and  mournful  mien,  saw  her  slowly  depart 
from  the  chamber. 

A  year  ])assed  on,  and  the  ]iainter  was  only 
remembered  in  the  family  of  his  (piondam  j>a- 
tron  as  a  bold  and  enterprising  young  man,  who 
had  sought  by  dishonoi-able  means  his  own  ag- 
grandizement by  an  alliance  with  the  daugh- 
{  ter;  and  the}'  felt  j>roud  that  the  adventurer 
had  failed  in  his  purpose,  and  had  not,  notwith- 
standing his  talents  and  fascinations,  for  one 
mouKMit.  disturbed  the  pui-e  mind  of  their  child. 

She  soon  had  many  suitors  for  her  hand,  for 
her  lands  were  fi-uitful,  and  her  dowry  large, 
and  all  that,  the  family  ])ossessed  would  event- 
ually fall  to  her  solt>  disposal.  They  came  and 
were  refused,  and  thus  were  her  triumj.hs  swell- 
ed. They  strove  to  touch  lier  heart  when  they 
sliould  have  aimed  onlv  at.  her  ]>i'id<\ 

At  last  a  suitor  came,  of  Ji  ]>roud  and  haugh- 
ty race,  with  armorial  bearings  and  a  title, 
lie  had  long  since  parted  with  all  his  feeling, 
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as  unfashionable  commodities;  but  brouglit  in 
their  stead  his  family-deeds  and  rent-roll,  which 
■were,  he  believed,  the  sure  passport  to  a  lady's 
heart.  The  perfect  nonchalance  of  the  titled 
suitor  put  Jtors  dc  combat  all  the  little  coquet- 
ries of  the  lady.  He  looked  upon  her  as  a  fine 
creature,  but  hated  the  trouble  of  courtship, 
left  the  old  people  to  make  love  to  her  for  him, 
and  requested  a  definite  answer  to  his  proposal 
as  early  as  possible,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  miss 
his  season-trip  to  Italy. 

Having  sickened  himself  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  world,  and  found  himself  "  used  up,"  he 
paused  in  his  senseless  career,  and  looked  out 
for  an  estate,  with  a  presentable  wife  tacked  to 
it,  so  that  his  constitution  and  property  might 
both  at  the  same  time  be  repaired.  He  had 
come,  therefore,  to  see  the  fair  Maria ;  liked  her 
manners  and  her  unincumbered  estate,  and  de- 
termined to  take  the  desperate  leap  of  mar- 
riage. He  was  a  man  of  the  world,  and  there- 
fore it  was  impossible  for  him  to  make  himself 
disagreeable,  for  nothing  is  easier  than  insin- 
cerity; and  etiquette,  strained  to  the  nicest 
point,  forbade  any  thing  like  an  approach  to 
familiarity,  which  is  a  very  old-fashioned,  troub- 
lesome thing  at  best,  and  often  "endangers  the 
continuation  of  tlie  best  acquaintance. 

Seen  only  through  the  medium  of  his  gentle- 
manly address  and  stylish  manners ;  aided,  too, 
bv  his  magnificent  establishment  and  a  coronet, 
it  was  no  wonder  that  he  found  himself  suc- 
cessful. The  proud  girl  consented  to  be  his 
wife;  they  were  married;  and  she  became  a 
countess ! 

The  last  of  the  glittering  pomp  of  marriage 
wound  its  way  through  the  embowering  trees, 
and  vanished  in  the  evening  sunlight.  The 
parents  felt  for  the  first  time  that  their  labor 
i>f  love  was  ended,  and  that  their  child  was 
their  child  no  more — for  another  now  claimed 
her.  who  would  stand  before  them  in  her  love 
an<l  her  thoughts;  the  little  world  of  enchant- 
ment which  was  created  round  the  child  of  their 
affections  faded  like  a  rainbow  when  the  w  or- 
phiped  idol  of  the  shrine  departed  from  it,  and 
left  them  desolate.  The  tears  of  parting  still 
glistened  in  their  eyes  as  they  stood  before  me, 
to  gaze  once  more  upon  the  face  of  one  they 
loved  too  well.  "When  they  beheld  her  again, 
she  was  not  like  me! 

Italy!  land  of  sunshine  and  bine  skies!  land 
of  elegant  vices  and  romantic  rascalities;  beau- 
tiful even  in  your  feebleness,  how  full  of  but- 
terflies art  thou!  How  they  flutter  in  thy 
eternal  sunshine!  How  full  art  thou  of  the 
noblest  works  of  art!  The  creations  of  the 
clii.Hcl  and  the  pencil !  See  the  lazzaroni  crowd- 
ing in  their  dirt,  and  defafing  the  marble  stej)S 
of  thy  palaePH !  How  foil  of  •^ha^p,  })right  eyes, 
and  sharper  and  brighter  |ioniurdsl  How  quick 
to  love  and  how  quick  to  liate  arc  thy  fierce- 
blooded  ^hil'lrf-n  ! 

In  a  few  w^rks  after  their  marriage  tho  fair 
Countess  and  her  chosen  husband  found  them- 


selves in  Ital}',  where  he  was  as  well  known  as 
the  Pope  himself,  and  where  he  was  welcomed 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  crowd,  who  knew  his 
vices  and  his  boundless  extravagance,  which, 
now  he  came  so  well-freighted,  promised  them 
another  harvest.  His  charming  wife  soon  be- 
came the  admiration  and  the  toast  of  the  gay 
circles  that  had  nothing  else  to  do.  She  was 
charmed  with  the  flutterers  whom  she  captiva- 
ted, and  who  whispered  warm  flattery  into  her 
ears;  but  sometimes  they  became  so  bold  in 
their  advances,  that  her  unfashionable  feelings 
promi)ted  her  to  shrink  back  from  their  too  ar- 
dent address,  fearing  that  her  husband's  haughty 
spirit  might  feel  olTense ;  but  he,  whenever  he 
heard  of  them,  seemed  to  count  them  as  noth- 
ing more  than  hon  bons  thrown  at  a  carnival, 
sweet,  but  harmless.  He  was  guilt}'  of  the  same 
offense  himself  to  other  women ;  so  he  let  it  pass 
unnoticed,  and  the  ardent  puppies  remained  un- 
reproved,  and  sought  witli  greater  avidity  to 
gain  the  favor  of  the  beautiful  English  Countess. 

The  fashionable  neglect  of  her  husband  soon, 
however,  began  to  show  itself,  and  gave  her 
votaries  plenty  of  opportunities  to  pour  forth 
their  enamored  strains.  He  became  entangled 
in  the  depraved  clique  to  wliich  he  had  been  a 
victim  before  his  marriage,  and  was  often 
brought  home  by  his  servants  (through  wine 
and  excitement)  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness. 
This  could  not  long  be  kept  from  his  wife,  who, 
although  she  had  no  love  for  him,  felt  most  se- 
verely his  pointed  desertion,  which  made  her 
the  talk  of  her  aristocratic  /i-iends.  Her  pride 
was  hurt  at  the  idea  of  being  chained  for  life  to 
a  rone  and  a  drunkard ! 

Frequent  scenes  of  recrimination  destroyed 
even  the  appearance  of  consideration  for  each 
other;  and  hate  being  too  violent  an  exertion 
where  there  never  had  been  any  love,  each  soon 
began  to  have  the  utmost  contempt  for  the  oth- 
er. The  world — that  is,  their  world — soon  dis- 
covered that  their  victims  were  ready-made  to 
their  hands,  and  that  no  exertion  on  their  part 
was  required  to  create  dift'erences  between  them. 

Her  suitors  became  bolder  as  they  saw  her 
natural  protector  leave  her  unguarded ;  and 
left  to  her  own  resources,  many  snake-like  whis- 
perings prompted  her  to  revenge  herself  for  the 
open  infidcilities  of  her  abandoned  husband. 
But  she  had  too  lately  left  the  home  of  her 
childhood ;  and  the  halo  of  her  mollier's  virtues 
still  hovered  faintly  around  her,  and  preserved 
her  from  her  baffled  tempters.  Where  was  that 
mother  now?  How  needed  to  guide  the  steps 
of  her  child,  who  had  ever  been  the  slave  of  her 
own  passions  and  pride,  and  now,  in  the  mo- 
ment of  <langfr,  was  saved  alone  by  the  natural 
instinct  inherent  in  woman,  tlmt  rccoiLs  even 
from  the  semblance  of  vice. 

One  of  her  most  pertinacious  followers,  who, 
from  the  beauty  of  his  person,  and  Ins  high 
rank,  liad  never  met  with  a  re))ufV,  kept  h\n 
place  at  her  side,  in  the  full  coiifidcr.ce  of  sue- 
ccsa,  which  he  ever  looked  upon  as  his  cure  re- 
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ward.  But  in  the  young  Englishwoman  he 
found  a  most  obstinate  pupil ;  and  he  could  not 
prevail  over  her  with  such  ease  as  he  did  with 
the  proud  siguoras  of  his  own  land,  where  vice 
and  virtue  are  mere  names,  and  where  to  be 
Tiiluous  is  to  appear  so. 

He  had  one  night,  at  a  grand/e^e,  seated  him- 
self, as  was  his  custom,  b}'  hor  side,  Avith  a  full 
determination  to  bring  to  a  close  the  long  love- 
siege,  which  began  rather  to  pique  his  vanity 
and  tire  his  patience.  The  usual  commonplaces, 
in  such  cases  imderstood,  the  Countess  bore 
with  all  the  coldness  of  her  disposition,  and  she 
permitted  him  to  run  on  unchided  through  his 
hopes  and  despairings,  and  other  poetical  de- 
scriptions of  the  torments  which  she  had  made 
him  endure.  At  last,  grown  confident  by  her 
silence,  he  dared  to  place  his  own  arm  around 
her  slender  waist.  Slie  sprang  from  his  side. 
A  stinging  reproach  had  hardl}  fell  from  her 
lips,  when  a  gentleman  who  hart  hovered  near 
them,  and  who  had  overheard  her  words,  felled 
her  insulter  to  the  earth  as  he  was  in  the  act  of 
seizing  her  hand.  She  turned  for  one  moment 
to  look  at  her  rescuer,  in  whom  she  expected  to 
see  her  husband ;  but  her  eyes  fell  on  the  pale 
and  convulsed  features  of  the  youthful  painter. 
After  whispering  his  name  in  the  ear  of  the  en- 
raged noble,  he  slightly  bowed  to  her,  and  cold- 
ly passed  on. 

Months  passed  on,  and  she  never  beheld  him, 
althougli  she  heard  of  his  fame,  which  stood  high 
even  in  that  city  of  the  famous.  Her  husband, 
as  of  necessity,  met  the  insulter  of  his  wife,  and 
they  fired  at  each  other  as  long  as  their  seconds 
thought  fit,  and  then,  after  a  great  deal  of  mutu- 
al politeness,  returned  home  to  breakfast. 

But  the  hot  Italian  blood  of  her  husband's 
adversary  was  not  so  easily  cooled;  he  felt  too 
deeply  the  ignominy  of  the  blow,  and  the  scorn 
of  the  proud  Englishwoman,  whom  he  thought 
entertained  some  tender  feelings  for  the  young 
painter,  whose  early  history  he  soon  traced  out. 
Deeming  the  painter  a  successful  rival,  he  was 
doubly  desirous  of  revenge  upon  him.  He 
quickly  sought  out,  and  found  with  facility — 
for  ready  instruments  are  easily  found  in  the 
Holy  City — creatures  to  carry  out  his  venge- 
ance, which  he  was  too  dastardly  to  do  him- 
self He  purposed  at  once  to  crush  the  hopes 
of  the  young  painter  and  the  vaunted  honor  of 
the  woman  who  had  dared  to  refuse  him. 

The  riches  of  the  earl  and  his  wife,  and  the 
splendor  of  their  beautiful  palace,  which  stood 
in  the  suburbs,  had  long  been  the  talk  and  won- 
der of  Rome.  The  character  of  its  owner  was 
also  no  secret.  His  6\>\ei\did  fetes  were  the  re- 
sort of  all  the  gay  and  beautiful,  as  well,  also, 
as  the  bad  and  vicious,  who  found  his  purse- 
strings  always  ready  and  open  to  supply  their 
pandering  sycophancy  with  funds,  of  which 
they  did  not,  fail  availing  themselves  when,  half 
mad  with  drink,  he  sought  another  fatal  excite- 
ment in  tlie  dice. 

One  night,  or  rather  morning,  for  the  faint 


streaks  of  light  were  seen  in  the  horizon,  betok- 
ening the  night  almost  spent,  the  guests  had  de- 
parted, and  the  host  had  been  borne  by  his  serv- 
ants to  his  couch,  the  fair  Countess  pressed  her 
pillow  alone.  Here  and  there  in  the  splendid 
saloons  a  few  lamps  were  left  to  die  in  their 
sockets  by  the  careless  and  inebriated  servants 
of  the  household,  in  which  no  order  or  regu- 
lation Avas  kept.  The  whole  place  was  now 
wrapped  in  repose,  and  three  figures  were  seen 
stealthily  approacliing  through  the  trees  in  the 
garden,  evidently  aiming  at  concealment.  Slow- 
ly, like  the  motions  of  a  snake,  did  thej  wind 
their  way  through  the  dark  foliage  and  luxu- 
riant flower  parterres.  At  length  they  gained 
the  upper  terrace,  where  for  a  moment  they 
hesitated ;  but,  after  a  short  consultation,  ap- 
proached one  of  the  lower  windows,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  intentionally  unfastened, 
and  entered  with  silence  and  caution, 

A  few  minutes  had  elapsed,  when  a  faint 
scream  was  heard,  and  almost  instantly  after, 
the  three  men  appeared,  bearing  a  muffled  fig- 
ure between  them.  In  the  scuffle  to  expedite 
their  flight,  the  wrapper  which  enveloped  it 
slipped  aside,  and  discovered  the  form  of  the 
Countess,  who  screamed  immediately  for  help. 
This  brought  in  a  moment  to  the  succor  two 
or  three  half-dressed  and  frightened  domestics, 
who  were  intimidated  from  further  advance  by 
the  threatening  gestures  of  the  brigands.  They 
were,  however,  soon  re-enforced  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Earl,  who,  in  his  dressing-gown, 
sword  in  hand,  and  but  half  recovered  from  his 
midnight  debauch,  staggered  wildly  forward, 
attempting  to  encourage  the  tired  grooms  to 
attack  the  robbers.  He  had  hardly  advanced 
ten  paces,  when  the  foremost  of  the  brigands, 
who  was  masked,  approached  him,  and  strik- 
ing up  his  sword,  passed  his  weapon  through 
his  body.  The  unfortunate  husband  fell,  with 
a  deep  groan,  dead  upon  the  marble  pavement 
of  the  terrace,  which  was  crimsoned  with  his 
blood.  In  the  brigand's  struggle  to  free  his 
sword  from  the  entanglement  of  the  Earl's  dress, 
the  mask  dropped  from  his  face,  and  showed 
the  features  of  the  libertine  noble,  who  had  so 
basely  attempted  the  honor  of  the  Countess. 
The  'appalled  domestics,  who  were  unarmed, 
rushed  back  into  the  mansion  to  alarm  the  rest 
of  the  household,  who  were  quickly  on  the 
spot ;  but  the  villains  had  fled  with  their  prize, 
leaving  behind  only  a  paper,  stuck  with  a  dag- 
ger on  the  window-post,  to  the  following  efl"ect: 
Tliat  the  Countess  would  be  carried  to  the 
mountains,  and  if  not  ransomed  at  a  heavy  sum, 
in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  she  would  meet 
wii.h  dislu)nor  and  death. 

Pursuit  was  immediately  set  on  foot  by  the 
authorities ;  the  murder  and  the  abduction 
were  u])on  every  tongue.  Parties  scoured  the 
woods  in  every  direction;  but  in  vain.  Troops 
were  dispatched  toward  the  mountains,  in  hopes 
of  intercepting  the  fugitives  before  they  gained 
their  hiding-places. 
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Evening  approached  without  any  trace  of 
the  unfortunate  lady  or  her  abductors.  Many 
returned  to  the  city,  broken  down  with  toil  and 
fatigue,  fearing,  as  night  advanced,  to  proceed 
farther  into  the  mountains.  One  spirit  alone 
flagged  not — the  young  painter's!  who,  almost 
frantic,  was  the  first  to  start  upon  the  alarm. 
Well  acquainted,  from  his  repeated  wanderings, 
with  the  country  around,  and  the  habits  of  the 
men  of  whom  he  was  in  pursuit,  he  proceeded 
with  a  burning  heart  and  determined  purpose 
to  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  mountains,  for  he 
felt  assured  that — from  the  discovery  of  the 
principal  agent  concerned — her  dishonor  was 
certain;  and  that  the  color  of  the  brigandage 
was  merely  given  to  the  act  to  hide  his  fouler 
purpose.  The  young  painter  forgot  the  scorn 
she  once  leveled  at  him,  and  remembered  only 
the  fair  girl  who  had  wiled  away  the  happiest 
portion  of  his  life,  and  whom  he  could  never 
cease  to  love.  Distance  or  fatigue  was  nothing ; 
despair  lent  him  supernatural  strength.  If  he 
stopped,  it  was  but  for  a  moment,  to  moisten 
his  parched  lips  at  some  mountain  stream. 

Deep  in  a  woody  ravine,  where  the  strug- 
gling moon,  piercing  the  gloomy,  overhanging 
foliage,  showed  but  a  few  streaks  of  silver  upon 
the  mossy  rocks,  the  forms  of  two  men,  that 
were  lying  at  full  length  asleep  upon  the  green- 
sward, were  discovered.  At  some  distance  from 
them,  and  deeper  in  the  gloom,  sat  a  female 
figure,  whose  white  draperies,  in  the  loneliness 
of  tlie  spot,  appeared  ghost-like  and  unreal.  Be- 
side her  stood  the  tall  form  of  the  Earl's  mur- 
derer, whose  deep  voice  of  passion  and  entreat- 
ies continued  unavailingly  to  attempt  to  move 
the  captive  Countess,  whose  face  was  buried  in 
her  hands,  and  who  refused  to  reply  by  a  single 
sj-llable  to  his  suit  The  speaker,  after  spend- 
ing some  time  in  threats  and  expostulations, 
seized  her  rudely  by  the  arm,  and,  although 
apparently  weak  from  exhaustion,  she  strug- 
gled violently  with  him.  Upon  his  attempting 
to  drag  her  from  the  vicinity  of  his  sleeping- 
companions  she  uttered  a  despairing  scream, 
that  was  answered  by  a  thousand  echoes  from 
the  surrounding  rocks.  The  two  sleeping  brig- 
ands started  on  their  feet  in  alarm.  Hardly 
able  to  shake  off  the  effects  of  the  deep  slumber 
into  which  they  had  sunk,  they  staggered  to 
the  spot  where  the  Countess  was  endeavoring 
to  disengage  herself  from  her  ravisher.  The 
report  of  a  shot  rang  through  the  ravine,  and 
tlie  foremost  villain  sprang  into  the  air,  and 
dropped  down  a  corpse  at  the  feet  of  his  com- 
panion, who  for  a  moment  looked  wildly  around 
him,  and  saw  at  length  the  form  of  a  man  drop- 
ping down  from  the  boughs  of  an  overhanging 
tree.  He  promptly  drew  his  pistol  from  his 
belt  and  fired.  The  figure  tottered  for  a  mo- 
ment; but,  instantly  recovering  liimsclf,  ruslicd 
forward,  and  sprang  ujjon  the  brigand  like  a 
tiger.  The  encounter  was  desperate,  but  short, 
and  they  both  soon  rolled,  struggling  together, 
into  a  small  watercourse,  that  traversed  the 


valley.  The  ravisher,  who  had  quitted  the 
Countess  on  the  first  alarm,  now  stood  bewil- 
dered, expecting  every  moment  another  attack 
from  the  surrounding  thickets ;  but,  to  his  sur- 
prise, a  dead  silence  prevailed.  He  directly 
proceeded  to  the  assistance  of  his  follower,  and 
having  descended  into  the  rocky  hollow  of  the 
watercourse,  beheld  the  two  combatants  appar- 
ently dead,  lying  at  some  distance  from  each 
other.  He  approached  with  eager  curiosity  to 
look  upon  the  features  of  the  determined  assail- 
ant ;  but  at  the  moment  of  his  scrutiny  he  was 
seized  by  the  throat,  and  dragged  to  the  earth. 
The  suddenness  of  the  attack  completely  bereft 
him  of  power,  and  his  sword  dropped  from  his 
grasp ;  but  he  snatched  his  stiletto,  and  dealt 
some  rapid  blows  with  it,  in  hopes  of  disengaging 
himself,  but  in  vain ;  for,  although  some  of  his 
thrusts  told,  he  could  not  free  himself  from  the 
wild  grasp  of  his  foe,  who,  suddenly  finding  his 
hold  relax  through  loss  of  blood,  ran  back  a 
few  paces,  and  fired  full  at  the  front  of  his  an- 
tagonist, and  the  ravisher  received  the  ball 
through  his  heart. 

The  lady  had  sunk  cowering  down  beneath 
the  shelter  of  a  tree,  unable  to  fly,  and  almost 
unconscious  of  what  was  passing ;  but,  after  the 
report  of  the  last  pistol,  she  was  startled  by  the 
appearance  of  a  man  making  his  way  slowly 
toward  her.  Whether  friend  or  foe,  in  her  dis- 
traction she  could  not  tell ;  but  upon  his  nearer 
approach  she  discovered  it  was  not  either  of  her 
ravishers.  Her  heart  leapt  with  joy  as  she  rose 
to  meet  him;  but,  ere  she  could  do  so,  he  fell 
upon  his  knees,  and  sank  at  full  length  at  her 
feet,  breathing  forth  with  anguish  a  few  words 
almost  indistinct,  and  in  which  she  heard  her 
own  name  mixed  with  fervent  thanks  for  her 
preservation. 

She  knelt  by  the  prostrate  figure  of  her  pre- 
server, and  raised  his  head.  As  she  did  so,  the 
moon  beamed  full  and  brilliant  upon  the  dying 
face  of  the  young  painter!  What  Avere  her 
emotions  when  she  saw  the  blood  that  was 
flowing  from  that  noble  heart,  faithful  to  her 
even  unto  death.  His  full  eyes  gazed,  with  a 
melancholy  look,  upon  her  pitying  tears!  IS'o 
words  fell  from  his  lips;  but  his  bleeding 
wounds  and  noble  devotion  spoke  with  terrible 
tongues  to  her,  as  she  felt,  for  the  first  time,  that 
she  had  been  doubly  his  destroyer. 

Pride  died  in  the  stillness  of  that  valley,  and 
her  hand  clasped  the  feeble  hands  of  the  dying 
youth,  as  she  watched  with  awe  the  last  fleeting 
moments  of  his  generous  si)irit. 

Morning  broke,  and  a  strong  party  of  soldiers, 
who  had  been  guided  by  the  distant  reports  of 
the  fire-arms,  soon  discovered  a  croucliing  female 
in  white  drapery.  One  hand  slie  pressed  con- 
vulsively to  her  face,  and  with  the  other  she 
held  the  death-clasped  hand  of  the  dying  paint- 
er to  her  side.  They  approafhod,  and  raised 
her  gently ;  and,  as  she  beheld  the  rigid  fentures 
and  fixed  eyes  of  her  preserver,  she  sliuddered 
and  wept.     He  was  dead!     She  turned  to  the 
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commandant  of  the  party,  who  had  formed  a 
litter  for  her,  and  almost  in  a  whisper  said, 

"  Here  is  m  v  preserver — bear  him  with  you — 
I  will  not  leave  him  here." 

The  mind  of  the  Countess  was  for  some 
months  in  a  state  of  oblivion  as  to  the  past;  and 
when  she  awoke  to  consciousness,  it  was  upon 
the  bosom  of  her  mother.  No  word  was  uttered 
in  relation  lo  what  had  occurred  ;  but  she  never 
smiled  ac:ain,  for  the  moonlight  ravine,  and  the 
dyiniT  eyes  of  the  painter,  could  never  be  banish- 
ed from  her  imagination  !  The  color  never  re- 
turned to  her  pallid  cheek,  and  I  became  the 
only  memento  of  what  she  was. 

SOCIAL  CUSTOMS  OF  BRITTANY. 

COURTSHIP    AND    MARRIAGE  — RACING    AND 
WRESTLING. 

THE  Breton  peasant  is  by  nature  frank,  lively, 
and  intelligent ;  he  makes  a  good  soldier, 
and  an  excellent  sailor.  And  yet,  with  all  this 
natural  cheerfulness  of  disposition,  he  ever  ap- 
pears dull,  listless,  and  melancholy,  when  away 
from  the  rude  land  Avhich  he  loves  to  adoration. 
It  is  only  in  the  midst  of  his  desolate  landes,  or 
within  hearing  of  the  murmur  of  its  shores,  that 
he  shows  himself  in  all  the  energy  of  his  active 
and  vigorous  character.  Naturally  gay  and 
light-hearted,  he  seeks  with  avidity  every  cere- 
mony in  the  shape  of  show  or  festival  that  is  to 
be  met  with  for  miles  round  his  native  village. 
The  harder,  the  more  laborious,  the  more  mo- 
notonous is  his  every  da}^  life,  the  more  anxiously 
does  he  appear  to  seek  in  his  games  and  festi- 
vals to  escape  its  saddening  influence. 

All  the  more  important  circumstances  and 
affairs  of  life,  be  they  sad  or  gay,  serve  as  so 
many  pretexts  for  his  rejoicings.  It  is  the  same 
also  at  the  principal  epochs  of  the  year. 

The  gayest,  the  most  cheerful  of  the  many 
Breton  festivals,  are  those  which  usher  in  the 
spring.  Then,  not  a  Sunday  comes  round  with- 
out bringing  with  it  its  pilgrimage  to  some  one 
of  the  numerous  national  saints,  Avhose  rustic 
chapel  may  be  discerned  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  village,  rearing  its  belfry  amid  the  sacred 
grove  of  patriarchal  oaks  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. Women,  children,  the  aged,  the  sick, 
all  hasten  to  these  festivals  ;  and  thither,  also, 
the  youthful  villagers  flock  in  crowds:  the 
maidens,  decked  in  holiday  garments  of  the 
brightest  hue;  the  youths,  with  peacocks' 
feathers  twined  round  tlieir  broad-brimmed 
hats;  all  ripe  for  fun  and  frolic,  dancing  and 
love-making.  Generally  speaking,  among  the 
hardy  and  unsophisticated  races  of  the  country, 
love  is  a  very  simple  and  indeed  insipid  affair: 
it  is  rather  an  instinct  than  a  passion.  But  in 
Brittany,  the  passion  may  be  said  to  be  in  a 
manner  elevated  above  this  prosaic  level,  by 
the  observance  of  certain  customs,  Avliich  con- 
trast in  a  reuiai-kable  manner  with  those  of 
countries  in  other  respects  more  advanced  in 
the  arts  of  civilization.  Each  diocese,  each  ])ar- 
iflh  even,  has  its  own  peculiar  customs.     Tlius, 


for  instance,  there  are  certain  cantons  of  the 
Leonais,  where  the  lover  approaches  his  mis- 
tress in  solemn  silence.  After  a  formal  saluta- 
tion, he  takes  her  apron  string  and  begins  roll- 
ing it  between  his  fingers  ;  if  the  fair  one  inter- 
rupts him,  and  withdraws  the  apron  string 
from  his  hands,  it  is  a  bad  sign,  and  the  disap- 
pointed lover  may  go  and  seek  elsewhere  a  less 
obdurate  mistress ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  is 
permitted  to  roll  it  to  the  waist,  he  may  regard 
himself,  not  as  being  sure  of  his  conquest,  but 
as  certain  of  being  accepted  for  a  partner  dur- 
ing the  festivities  of  the  day.  In  fact,  a  young 
girl  possessing  the  slightest  claims  to  beauty, 
and  belonging  to  a  respectable  family,  would 
not  be  happy  had  she  not,  on  her  return  from 
the  dance,  an  escort  of  at  least  half-a-dozen  of 
these  young  gallants.  This  little  band  of  lovers 
forms  a  merry  procession  ;  they  are  on  the  very 
best  possible  terms  both  with  themselves  and 
each  other,  and  chat  and  sing  gayly  together 
along  their  homeward  road.  The  maiden's  father 
invariably  gives  them  a  most  hospitable  recep- 
tion ;  he  advances  in  person  to  the  threshold  to 
receive  them,  and  the  table  is  spread  to  do  them 
honor.  The  very  best  fare  the  house  affords  is 
produced  for  their  refreshment :  pancakes,  fried 
bacon,  and  cider  in  abundance.  Meanwhile,  the 
maiden,  under  pretense  of  changing  her  holiday 
attir*,  seeks  the  opportunity  of  retiring  into  an 
adjoining  apartment,  whither  she  is  followed  by 
her  admirers,  to  each  of  whom  a  short  inter- 
view is  permitted,  one  after  the  other,  accord- 
ing to  the  order  in  which  they  may  have  been 
accepted  for  the  dance.  In  general,  the  young 
girl,  during  these  interviews,  shows  neither  love, 
nor  indeed  even  a  preference  for  any  one  among 
her  admirers ;  she  receives  them  all  with  per- 
fect aft'ability,  but  also  with  a  great  degree  of 
reserve.  These  ietes-d-iStes  last  for  a  greater  or 
less  length  of  time,  according  to  the  number  of 
the  courtier's;  for,  without  committing  an  act 
of  gross  rudeness,  of  which  there  is  scarcely  a 
single  example  to  be  met  with  in  the  entire 
province,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that,  before 
evening  closes,  each  shall  have  had  his  quarter 
of  an  hour's  interview. 

For  the  rest,  these  conduitcs,  as  they  are 
called,  seldom  lead  to  any  thing;  they  are  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  simple  civilities,  the 
question  of  marriage  being  rarely  broached  be- 
tween the  parties  concerned  ;  indeed,  after  sev- 
eral years'  assiduities,  our  lovers  do  not  con- 
sider themselves  in  any  wise  more  strictly  en- 
gaged to  each  other  than  would  a  fashionable 
couple  at  Almack's,  after  having  danced  a  set 
or  two  of  quadrilles  together.  Very  frequently 
also,  do  we  see  young  girls,  whose  bans  have 
been  published,  still  permitting  themselves  to 
be  escorted  home  by  their  admii-ers.  In  this 
case,  the  bridegroom  elect,  should  he  chance  to 
form  one  of  the  band,  is  neither  better  nor 
worse  treated  than  the  rest,  and  he  would  be 
considered  as  a  most  ridiculous  gallant,  and  an 
insui>portably  jealous  lover,  did  he  testify  the 
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slightest  symptoms  of  umbrage  or  discontent  at 
this  arrangement. 

When,  however,  the  relatives  on  both  sides 
are  agreed,  when  the  marriage  is  definitively 
arranged,  the  fiancee  makes  choice  of  a  bride- 
maid  from  among  her  relations  or  intimate 
friends,  and  the  future  husband  also  on  his  side, 
chooses  his  gargon  dlionneur.  This  done,  tliey 
proceed,  for  the  space  of  fifteen  days,  the  grooms- 
man and  fiancee  on  the  one  side,  and  the  bride- 
maid  and  bridegroom  elect  on  the  other,  to 
invite  the  wedding  guests ;  for,  under  circum- 
stances of  such  importance,  and  upon  an  occasion 
of  such  solemnity,  none  are  forgotten,  no  matter 
how  low  in  rank  or  station  they  may  be.  There 
is  not,  perhaps,  another  country  in  the  world 
"vrhere  family  spirit  is  so  thoroughly  understood 
or  rigidly  kept  up  as  in  Brittany.  Little  does 
the  precise  degree  of  consanguinity  signify ;  in 
this  country  one  is  a  relation  from  tradition. 
It  might  be  said,  indeed,  that  families  in  their 
intermarriages  had  aimed  at  maintaining  those 
hospitable  and  benevolent  customs  and  habits 
which. had  formerly  united  in  such  strict  bonds 
of  unity  the  members  of  the  ancient  tribes. 

The  Sunday  preceding  the  wedding  day  is 
devoted  to  the  observance  of  a  very  singular 
custom ;  each  of  those  who  have  accepted  the 
invitation  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  send  a 
present  to  the  young  couple  by  their  farm  serv- 
ants, whom  they  take  care  to  clothe  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  a  high  idea  of  their  own  mag- 
nificence. These  presents  are  frequently  of 
considerable  value,  though  seldom  consisting  of 
any  article  beyond  household  utensils,  or  pro- 
yisions  for  the  wedding-feast. 

The  wedding  almost  invariably  takes  place 
upon  a  Tuesday,  and,  when  practicable,  in  the 
house  of  the  bride's  parents.  This  condition, 
indeed,  is  even  necessary  for  the  proper  order- 
ing of  the  festival.  At  an  early  hour  of  the 
morning,  the  young  men  collect  together  at  a 
neighboring  village,  where  the  bridegroom  elect 
has  appointed  to  meet  them. 

So  soon  as  their'  number  is  complete,  they 
arrange  their  order  of  march,  and,  preceded  by 
a  band  of  music,  consisting  of  a  hiniou — a  spe- 
cies of  rude  fife — a  homharde,  and  a  tambourine, 
set  out  for  the  dwelling  of  the  bride.  There, 
all  is  in  the  most  profound  silence;  the  courts 
and  house  doors  are  closed,  and  although  tlie 
barn,  the  farm-3ard,  and  every  shed  and  out- 
building of  the  dwelling  sufficiently  denote,  by 
the  "busy  note  of  preparation"  apparent  on  all 
sides,  that  the  festival  is  anxiously  looked  for, 
the  little  party,  consisting  of  the  bridegroom  and 
his  fi-iends,  is  kept  for  al(;ngth  of  time  knocking 
at  the  gate ;  at  last  si  man,  holding  a  switch  of 
birch  broom  in  his  hand,  advances  to  the  thresh- 
old of  the  door,  and  pointing  out  tlie  way  to  the 
nearest  chdtca?i,  addresses  the  assembly  in  a 
Tery  elaborate  discourse  in  rhyme,  in  which 
he  as-sures  them,  that  at  the  dwelling  he  has  in- 
dicated they  can  not  fail  of  receiving  a  licarty 
"Welcome  on  account  of  their  beautiful  attire. 


As  this  ceremony  has  been  anticipated,  the 
bridegroom  has  taken  care  to  provide  himself 
with  a  rimeur — in  general  the  village  tailor. 
This  individual  replies  to  his  rival,  verse  for 
verse,  compliment  for  compliment.  "  This 
house,"  he  says,  "is  precisely  the  palace  we 
seek.  ■  "We  well  know  that  it  contains  a  flower 
more  brilliant  than  the  sun.  Hide  her  then  no 
longer  from  our  eyes,  for  it  is  to  seek  her  that 
we  are  come." 

Upon  this  the  first  rimeur  retires  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  house  to  seek  the  oldest  and  ugli- 
est woman  he  can  find,  and  leading  her  by  the 
hand  to  the  door,  presents  her  to  the  assembled 
visitors. 

"  Behold,"  exclaims  he,  *'  the  only  flower  we 
possess  here.  You  appear  to  me  to  be  honest 
men  and  good  Christians,  and  we  are  willing  to 
confide  the  damsel  to  your  protection,  if  it  is 
for  the  sake  of  her  beautiful  eyes  that  you  have 
undertaken  the  journey." 

"Beyond  a  doubt,"  replies  the  tailor,  "this 
is  a  most  respectable  lady,  but  I  should  imagine 
that  the  time  of  feasts  and  merry-makings  was 
passed  for  her.  We  do  not  deny  the  merits  of 
gray  hair,  more  particularly  when  those  locks 
have  become  blanched  in  honest  industry ;  but 
at  present  we  require  another  thing.  The  maid- 
en whom  we  seek  has  not  by  one  third  this 
lady's  age  ;  she  is  easily  recognized  by  the  brill- 
iant lustre  which  her  matchless  beauty  sheds 
around." 

After  the  old  woman  has  been  disposed  of, 
the  rimeur  brings  out  successively  a  child  in 
arms,  a  widow,  and  a  married  woman,  but  his 
adversary  ever  finds  some  excellent  reasons  for 
rejecting  each  fair  one  without  wounding  her 
self-love,  until  at  length  the  young  bride  her- 
self appears  decked  out  in  full  nuptial  cos- 
tume. 

Forthwith  all  enter  the  house;  the  rimeur 
places  himself  upon  his  knees,  and  repeats  a 
pater  for  the  living  and  a  de  pi-ofundis  for  the 
dead.  At  this  moment,  the  scene,  so  joyous  just 
before,  now  assumes  a  more  touching  character : 
sometimes  even  the  rimeur  is  interrupted  by  the 
tears  and  sobs  of  tlie  spectators;  so  true  it  is 
that  sadness  and  solemnity  ever  lurk  at  the 
bottom  of  the  gayest  festivals. 

In  certain  localities  usage  exacts,  that,  at  ll'.o 
moment  of  setting  out  for  the  church,  the  mu- 
ther  shall  cut  off  with  a  pair  of  scissors  a  piece 
of  the  waist-belt  of  the  bride:  ''  My  daughter," 
she  says,  "the  tie  wliieh  united  us  is  from  hence- 
forth sundered,  and  I  now  cede  to  another  that 
authority  which  God  hath  given  me  over  you. 
While  you  are  happy  my  house  will  no  longer 
be  a  home  foi*  you ;  but  should  misfoi-tunc  come, 
a  motlier  is  still  a  mother,  and  her  arms  are 
ever  open  to  lier  chihlren.  Like  you  I  also 
quitted  a  mother  to  follow  a  husband;  so  will 
your  elnldren  one  day  quit  youi"  side:  it  is  the 
law  of  nature.  Wliea  the  young  birds  are 
fledged,  the  maternal  nest  can  no  longer  con 
tain  them.     May  the  Lord  bless  and  preserve 
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you,  and  accord  you  as  larcre  a  sliarc  of  happi- 
ness as  he  has  j;ranted  to  inc." 

The  bridal  jnirty  now  takes  the  roa«l  to  tlie 
vilhige;  but  every  moment  it  is  arrested  in  its 
march  by  bands  of  mendicants,  who,  posted  on 
the  banks  which  on  either  side  l)order  the  road, 
dispute  its  passage  by  means  ofbouglis  of  tliorns 
and  brambU^s,  which  they  wave  to  and  fro  in 
the  faces  of  the  bridal  cortege.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  groomsman  to  cause  this  importunate 
barrier  to  fall,  and  this  he  effects  by  the  skillful 
distribution  of  sundry  small  coins.  This  duty 
is  executed  with  a  good  grace,  and  frequently 
with  generosity.  But  when  the  road  is  long, 
these  toll-bars  are  so  numerous  that  the  func- 
tions of  the  groomsman  are  far  from  being  agree- 
able. 

After  the  religious  ceremony  comes  the  wed- 
ding-feast, one  of  the  most  extraordinary  ex- 
hibitions in  the  world.  No  description  scarce- 
ly, can  give  the  reader  an  adequate  idea  of  this 
strange  multitude  of  guests,  of  all  ages  and  of 
both  sexes,  which  form  a  succession  of  confused 
and  motley  groups,  seeming  to  defy  as  well  the 
pencil  of  the  artist  as  the  pen  of  the  writer. 

From  an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  the  tables 
have  been  arranged  under  tents  pitched  for  the 
occasion  in  a  neighboring  meadow,  and  tem- 
porary kitchens  have  also  been  erected  in  the 
open  air.  All  the  neighbors,  all  those  among 
the  guests  who  can  boast  of  some  skill  in  the 
culinary  art,  now  hasten  to  ofier  their  advice 
and  assistance.  And  a  goodly  sight  in  truth 
is  it  to  behold  them  in  this  steaming  atmo- 
sphere, watching  over  and  superintending  the 
huge  masses  of  beef  and  mutton,  and  the  in- 
numerable turkeys,  geese,  and  fowls,  which  are 
slowlj'^  turning  or  quickly  spinning  before  the 
roaring  fires.  Yet,  whatever  be  the  zeal  of 
these  volunteer  cooks,  there  are  very  few  who 
do  not  desert  their  posts  when  the  discharge 
of  fire-arms,  and  the  far  off  and  piercing  sounds 
of  the  biniou  announce  the  approach  of  the 
bridal  cortege. 

The  newly-married  couple  march  side  by  side 
at  the  head  of  the  party,  preceded  by  the  fid- 
dlers and  stick  players,  who  open  triumphantly 
the  procession.  Next  come  the  parents  of  the 
bride  and  bridegroom ;  the  other  guests  follow 
pell  mell  as  suits  their  fanc}^,  each  in  the  cos- 
tume of  his  canton ;  some  on  foot,  others  on 
horseback ;  oftener  two  individuals  may  be  seen 
mounted  upon  the  same  ain'.mal — a  man  astride 
upon  the  stuffed  travcrsin  which  serves  as  a  sad- 
dle, with  his  wife  or  daughter  behind  him  seated 
upon  a  pillion.  It  is  by  no  means  rare  either, 
to  see  asses  charged  with  panniers,  in  which 
are  stowed  away  a  bevy  of  rosy  cheeked  little 
children,  whose  lively  and  astonished  counte- 
nances, just  peering  over  the  edge  of  their 
wicker  conveyance,  add  still  further  to  the  pic- 
ture.s(jue  effect  of  this  rural  picture.  The  beg- 
gars close  the  procession;  for  they  also  Hock  in 
liundreds  to  get  their  share  of  the  remnants  of 
the  feast 


After  a  few  moments  of  confusion,  occasioned 
by  the  arrival  of  so  many  people,  the  assem- 
bled guests  sit  down  to  table.  The  tables,  com- 
posed of  strong  deal  planks,  firmly  nailed  down 
to  solid  posts,  driven  into  the  earth,  are  very 
low  and  very  narrow.  The  benches  which  in 
lieu  of  chairs  are  placed  round  the  festive  board, 
are  constructed  in  the  same  fashion,  and  are  so 
much  elevated  in  comparison  with  the  table, 
that  you  would  have  your  knees  between  your- 
self and  your  plate,  if  at  a  genuine  Breton  wed- 
ding feast  you  were  to  make  use  of  this  article 
of  luxury.  But  the  arts  of  refinement  have  not 
3^et  attained  to  this  height  in  Brittany.  The 
soup  is  eaten  from  a  porringer,  and  the  more 
solid  articles  of  food  from  the  hands  of  the 
guests.  As  to  the  liquids,  they  are  served  in 
huge  pickets  of  earthenware,  and  are  drank  out 
of  cups,  one  being  set  down  to  every  five  or 
si^  persons.  It  is  even  considered  a  mark  of 
civility  for  a  guest  to  present  to  his  neighbor 
the  cup  out  of  which  he  has  already  drank,  in 
order  that  he  may  drain  its  contents;  and  a  re- 
fusal in  such  a  case  would  cause  the  individual 
so  honored  to  be  regarded  as  a  gross-mannered 
and  ill-bred  man. 

As  to  the  repast  itself,  it  can  not  boast  of  any 
great  variety  or  delicacy  of  viands ;  it  presents 
an  abundance  and  profusion  which  recall  to 
mind  the  celebrated  nuptials  of  Gamache.  Tlie 
young  bridegroom  and  the  people  of  the  house 
circulate  incessantly  round  the  tables,  antici- 
pating all  wants,  and  pressing  each  guest  to  do 
honor  to  the  repast ;  indeed,  they  scarcely  take 
any  other  share  in  the  feast  except  the  compli- 
ments and  congratulations  they  receive,  and 
the  cups  of  strong  cider  they  are  compelled  to 
«mpty,  often,  it  must  be  said,  to  the  serious 
detriment  of  their  heads  and  limbs. 

After  each  service  the  music  strikes  up,  and 
every  one  rises  from  table ;  some  set-to  at  games 
of  wrestling  and  single-stick,  others  get  up  a 
dance;  the  more  officious  assist  in  gathering 
what  remains  upon  the  wooden  trenchers,  and 
distributing  the  fragments  to  the  beggars,  sta- 
tioned in  ragged  groups  in  a  neighboring  field, 
like  a  party  of  gipsies.  After  this  a  second 
course  is  served,  and  the  part}'  again  seats  it> 
self  round  the  hospitiible  board ;  this  course  in 
like  manner  disposed  of,  they  return  to  the 
ball,  then  to  tlie  table  again,  and  so  they  con- 
tinue until  the  shadows  of  the  coming  night 
warn  them  to  return  to  their  several  home& 

The  ranks  now  beconie  thinner  and  thinner, 
until  at  length  the  groomsman  and  bridesmaid 
are  the  only  visitors  left  of  the  entire  assembly ; 
in  fact,  it  is  their  duty  to  retire  the  last  of  all. 
In  some  parts  of  Brittany  it  is  the  custom  ior 
them  to  watch  all  night  in  the  bridal  chamber, 
in  order  that  the  young  couple  may  be  consid- 
ered worthy  of  joining,  during  the  following 
day,  in  the  games  and  dances  of  their  compan- 
ions. On  these  occasions,  the  watcliers  must 
stand  side  by  side  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  a  light- 
ed candle  in  each  hand,  from  which  post  they 
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can  not  stir  until  the  flame  shall  hare  reached 
their  fingers.  In  other  localities  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  groomsman,  during  the  whole  of  the 
night,  to  cast  nuts  to  the  bridegroom,  who 
cracks  them  and  hands  the  kernels  to  his  bride 
to  eat.  There  are  yet  many  other  customs  con- 
nected with  a  Breton  marriage  ceremony,  no 
less  strange  and  extraordinary,  but  which,  how- 
erer,  delicacy  enjoins  that  we  should  pass  over 
in  silence. 

For  the  rest,  all  these  customs  varying  so 
much  according  to  the  different  localities,  and 
modified  also  by  time,  it  would  be  almost  im- 
possible to  present  a  general  and  faithful  pic- 
ture of  them  to  the  reader.  Thus,  for  example, 
at  the  He  aux  Moines,  it  is  the  world  reversed  ; 
there,  the  damsels  make  the  first  advances;  'tis 
they  who  oft'er  proposals  of  marriage  and  declar- 
ations of  love. 

The  festivals  to  which  the  nuptials  give  place 
generally  last  three  days,  until  the  Friday 
succeeding  the  wedding.  Upon  that  day  the 
young  wife  embraces  the  friends  and  play- 
mates of  her  youth,  and  bids  them  adieu  as  if 
she  were  never  more  to  see  them  again.  And, 
in  fact,  from  her  wedding-day,  a  new  life  com- 
mences for  the  Breton  woman ;  and  a  sad  and 
monotonous  life  from  henceforth  it  is  for  her, 
unenlivened  by  the  festival  or  the  ball.  For 
in  precise  ratio  as  the  unmarried  girls  of  Brit- 
tany are  free  and  unrestrained,  so  are  the 
married  women  under  subjection  to,  and,  in- 
deed, completely  the  slaves  of  their  husbands. 
In  certain  cantons  of  the  province,  and  princi- 
pally in  the  Leonais,  the  married  woman  who 
would  wear  the  holiday  dress  or  trinkets  of  a 
young  girl,  or  be  seen  dancing  at  a  village  fes- 
tival, would  be  pointed  at  by  the  neighbors, 
and  lose  caste  in  the  parish.  Her  sole  employ- 
ment must  be  from  henceforth  the  care  of  her 
establishment;  her  sole  enjoyment  the  peace 
of  the  domestic  hearth. 

And  yet  in  the  lives  of  these  poor  recluses, 
certain  events  take  place  at  rare  intervals, 
casting  a  ray  of  sunshine  athwart  this  monot- 
onous existence,  and  arousing  a  feeling  of  ten- 
der solicitude.  This  is  when  they  become 
mothers.  Tlien  the  farm  once  more  assumes 
a  gay  and  joyous  aspect ;  the  threshold  is  strew- 
ed with  freshly-gathered  leaves  and  flowers, 
and  the  cheerful  notes  of  the  biniou  are  once 
more  heard,  recalling  to  the  listener's  memory 
all  the  fondly-cherished  dreams  of  her  early 
years.  Tl»e  baptismal  ceremony  is  a  grand 
festival  for  the  entire  household.  Upon  this 
auspicious  day,  the  wagons  repose  under  the 
sheds,  and  tlie  ox^n  in  their  stalls,  where  they 
have  a  double  allowance  of  corn  served  out  to 
them,  in  order  that  they,  too,  may  participate 
in  the  rcjoiciners  of  the  family,  whose  labors 
also  they  slinrc  The  functions  of  the  god- 
father and  god-mot lior  now  come  into  requisi- 
tion;  functions  which  it  must  be  said  arc  not 
a  little  onerous  aa  well  as  expensive  to  tlie 
parties  concerned.     It  is  their  duty  to  defray  j 


all  the  expenses  of  the  day ;  usage  exacts  also 
that  they  show  themselves  generous  to  the 
bell-ringers,  the  priest,  and  also  to  the  min- 
strels which  form  their  escort.  Even  then  their 
duties  are  not  yet  completed;  on  leaving  the 
church,  they  are  assailed  by  a  crowd  of  chil- 
dren and  beggars — for  mendicity  is  the  plague 
of  Brittany — who  come  to  wish  all  sorts  of 
happiness  to  the  new-born  son  and  heir;  and 
custom  decrees  that  these  good  wishes  be  rec- 
ognized by  donations  of  half-pence  and  other 
small  coins,  which,  on  being  scattered  among 
the  suppliants,  become,  as  usual,  the  prey,  not 
of  the  most  needy,  but  of  the  most  active  and 
light-fingered. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  news  of  her  happy  de- 
livery, all  the  gossips  of  the  village  hasten  to 
the  dwelling  of  the  mother.  They  bring  with 
them  invariably  the  best  that  their  houses  af- 
ford, and  even  send  to  the  nearest  considerable 
town  to  seek  for  presents,  "  worthy,"  as  they 
say,  in  the  figurative  and  poetical  language  of 
their  country,  "  of  being  offered  to  the  mother 
of  the  little  Christian  whom  the  Almighty  has 
sent  from  paradise  to  augment  the  number  of 
his  faithful  upon  the  earth." 

The  evening  is  spent  in  the  sick-chamber  of 
the  mother.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
she  eat  of  all  the  meats  that  have  been  sent 
to  her:  that  she  taste  of  all  the  fruits  she  has 
been  presented  with,  and  that  she  reply  to  all 
the  toasts  that  are  drank  to  her  health,  as  well 
as  to  the  thousand  questions  and  inquiries  with 
which  she  is  overwhelmed.  This  is,  without 
doubt,  no  easy  task ;  a  task,  moreover,  which 
few  women  would  be  able  to  endure;  but  a 
robust  constitution  in  general  preserves  her 
from  the  serious  consequences  which  might  ac- 
crue from  so  misplaced  a  festival:  a  merry- 
making which  is  but  too  frequently  pushed  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  strict  sobriety. 

In  a  state  of  eivilis'iation  so  far  advanced  as 
our  own,  the  exercises  of  the  body  are  every 
day  taking  a  less  important  position  in  social 
life.  From  day  to  day,  in  fact,  activity  be- 
comes as  it  were  more  interior,  if  not  more 
intellectual.  But  the  Breton  peasant  is  still 
very  far  removed  from  the  influence  of  our 
more  refined  habits  and  custoTus ;  he  may  be 
likened  to  the  simple  and  eager  child,  (hslight- 
ing  to  play  with  fatigue,  and  ever  flying  to 
seek  emotions,  even  though  they  should  be  in 
])ain.  Foot-ball,  wrestling,  stick-playing,  and 
liorse-racing  are  his  most  cherished  amuse- 
ments, and  these  games  still  preserve  in  liis 
counti-y  all  the  original  impress  of  tlieir  truly 
primitive  charaeter. 

In  the  mountainous  districts  of  Brittany  the 
passion  for  horses  is  universal.  There,  the  poor 
man  has  his  .steed  as  Avell  as  the  rich  ;  his 
hr)rse  feeds  on  the  hill-side,  sleej)s  in  th(>  open 
air,  drinks  at  hazai-d  of  the  strean)  of  the  val- 
ley; very  freqiietitly  it  has  not  even  a  stiible. 
But  when  tlie  cold  nights  of  winter  approach, 
the  case  is  altered:  then,  the  master  will  share 
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with  liis  faithful  companion,  not  only  his  daily 
bread,  but  also  the  shelter  of  his  humble  dwell- 
in  c:. 

The  orii^iii  of  the  Breton  horse-races  is  lost 
in  the  shadows  of  the  past.  There  is,  indeed, 
mention  made  in  one  of  their  national  poems, 
of  a  certain  Breton  king,  who,  not  knowing 
out  of  the  many  chiefs  who  sought  the  hand 
of  his  daughter,  to  whom  to  give  the  prefer- 
ence, proposed  a  horse-race:  the  prize  to  be 
the  hand  of  the  beautiful  Lienor.  Later,  under 
the  sway  of  the  Dukes  of  Brittany,  the  con- 
queror's reward  consisted  of  a  gold  chain,  or 
an  ermine  mantle.  At  the  present  day  it  is 
but  a  simple  laurel  branch,  which  they  attach 
with  a  knot  of  red  ribbon  to  the  head  of  the 
successful  horse ;  but  the  honor  of  this  distinc- 
tion suffices  for  the  emulation  of  the  hardy 
Breton.  The  recompense  consists,  above  all, 
in  the  approving  smiles  of  the  maidens,  in  the 
plaudits  of  the  crowd,  and  also  in  the  pride  of 
a  victory  not  unfrequently  purchased  at  the 
risk  of  considerable  personal  danger  to  the  in- 
dividual concerned.  In  fact,  here,  the  race- 
course is  the  very  reverse  of  those  beautifully 
leveled  and  carefully  kept  pieces  of  turf  where 
there  is  no  obstacle  to  be  found  to  impede  the 
animal's  stride.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  reader  should  have  beheld  one  of  these 
perilous  heats  to  be  enabled  to  form  a  correct 
idea  of  its  dangerous  nature.  The  course  to 
be  run  over  is  sometimes  a  hard  and  flinty  road, 
sometimes  a  marshy  bottom,  where,  at  every 
stride,  the  animal  sinks  above  the  fetlocks ;  at 
other  times  it  is  a  slipping  uneven  pathway 
winding  amidst  rocks  or  along  the  brinks  of 
precipices ;  and  very  frequently  all  these  diffi- 
culties, all  these  perils,  are  united  in  one  course. 

The  number  of  the  running  horses  vary  con- 
siderably; sometimes  there  are  but  two  enter- 
ed; often  may  be  seen  twenty,  and  even  more, 
engaged  in  one  race.  The  IBreton  horse,  the 
one  at  least  usually  in  request  for  these  rustic 
sports,  is  of  low  stature,  and  very  slightly  limb- 
ed, but  the  head  is  lively,  the  eye  sparkling 
and  animated,  and  the  hoof  round  and  well 
formed ;  he  requii'cs  but  little  nourishment,  is 
hardy  to  a  degree,  well  inured  to  toil,  and,  in 
the  race,  his  phicJc  is  indomitable.  At  a  given 
signal  the  animals  dash  otf  from  the  starting 
post,  amid  the  shouts  and  plaudits  of  t^he  spec- 
tators. Docile  to  the  spur  of  the  jockeys,  who 
grasp  firm  hold  of  their  long  and  flowing 
manes,  thoy  fly  with  the  speed  of  light  through 
ravines,  through  mountain  torrents,  and  tlirough 
quagmires,  nothing  checks  them  for  an  instant 
ill  their  headlong  career,  nor  does  any  danger 
appall  their  adventurous  riders,  such  confidence 
do  they  place  in  the  sui'c-footedness  of  the  ani- 
mal 1  Ih'v  bestride — so  anxious  are  they  to  bear 
off  U\('  j)alm. 

The  couquoror  is  the  object  of  tlie  admiration 
and  fc.licitjitions  of  the  entliusinstic  crowd,  lie 
is  surrounded  by  t,he  multitude;  receives  the 
embraces  and  congratulations  of  all,  and  if  the 


victory  has  been  signal,  some  village  Pindar  is 
sure  to  spring  up,  who  will  perpetuate  the  re- 
membrance of  it  in  his  rhnes,  which  will,  ere 
long,  be  on  the  lips  of  all  the  pretty  girls  of 
the  canton.  The  laurel  branch,  that  gage  of 
victory,  will  also  be  religiously  preserved  by 
the  conqueror,  and,  as  a  holy  relic,  he  will  sus- 
pend it  in  his  dwelling,  where  it  will  hang  over 
the  mantle-shelf,  in  loving  company  with  the 
saintly  palm-bratfch,  and  his  old  and  well-tried 
musket. 

The  football  and  wrestling  matches  take  place 
principally  in  the  flat  countr}^  in  the  dioceses 
of  Leon  and  Treguier.  The  former  are  some- 
times between  man  and  man,  sometimes  between 
two  communes;  in  the  latter  case  they  are 
termed  mules.  These  soules  were  of  very  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  former  days,  but  in  meas- 
ure as  the  local  rivalries,  formerly  maintained 
in  the  feudal  ages,  have  become  weakened  by 
time,  so  have  the  soules  fallen  off"  in  attraction. 
The  numerous  accidents  of  which  they  were 
the  occasion  have  also  contributed  in  a  great 
measure,  to  their  decay.  The  fact  is,  that  in 
these  melees,  in  which  several  hundred  persons 
were  engaged,  if  there  were  not  any  dead  left 
on  the  battle  field,  there  were,  in  general,  a 
considerable  number  of  wounded.  Another  in- 
convenience connected  with  these  matches  lay 
in  th»  difficulty  experienced  in  deciding  on 
which  side  to  award  the  victory.  After  a  hard 
day's  tussle  night  often  came  ere  the  foot-bull, 
the  object  of  contention,  had  become  the  undis- 
puted property  of  either  one  of  the  contending 
parties.  This  foot-ball,  however,  was  a  glorious 
trophy  for  the  victorious  commune.  In  former 
days  it  was  borne  by  the  conquerors,  in  solemn 
procession,  on  the  Sunday  following  the  en- 
gagement; now  they  content  themselves  with 
suspending  it  to  the  steeple  of  the  village  church, 
where  it  hangs  for  weeks  after  the  battle,  in 
commemoration  of  the  prowess  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. 

Individual  engagements,  or  wrestling  matches, 
are  still  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  Brittany ; 
they  are  announced  for  several  weeks  previous- 
ly in  all  the  neigliboring  conmiunes.  At  the 
termination  of  high  mass,  the  inalre,  or  his  co- 
adjutor, standing  at  the  church  door,  or  on 
some  elevated  piece  of  ground  near  at  hand, 
])r()claims,  in  a  loud  voice,  the  important  news. 
The  lists  are  prcj)arcd  in  a  field,  or  in  some 
well  beaten  yard.  A  long  cord,  kept  at  a 
j>roper  strain  by  means  of  stout  posts  fixed  in 
the  ground  at  equal  distances,  marks  out  the 
space  reserved  for  the  combatants.  But  tliis 
would  prove  but  a  feeble  barrier  against  the 
press  of  such  an  immense  concourse  of  persons 
as  are  hei'c  assembled,  were  not  other  and  more 
ingenious  means  had  recourse  to,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  retaining  the  crowd  within  proper 
limits.  There  is,  in  Brittany,  a  class  of  persons 
despised  by  every  one,  and  on  that  account 
despising;  themselves  sufficiently  as  to  be  in- 
duced to  accept  any  enqiloyment  which  may 
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hold  out  to  them  the  slightest  hope  of  emolu- 
ment— this  class  is  that  of  the  tailors.  Not  a 
peasant  in  Brittany  will  pronounce  their  name 
without  adding,  by  way  of  qualification,  "  saving 
your  respect,'^  as  if  some  obscene  animal  were 
alluded  to.  They  pick  out,  then,  five  or  six 
tailors.  Armed  each  with  a  frying-pan,  well 
smeared  on  the  bottom  with  grease,  and  black- 
ened with  soot  and  smoke,  these  attendants 
make,  without  ceasing,  the  circuit  of  the  lists, 
and  with  this  formidable  weapon  striking  the 
more  advanced,  without  the  least  regard  for 
their  holiday  attire,  they  compel  them  to  give 
way  and  retire  within  the  prescribed  limits, 
amidst  the  ironical  cheers  and  laughter  of  the 
crowd. 

Inside  the  ring  is  the  post  of  honor,  and  there 
may  be  discovered,  grouped  together  upon  the 
green  sward,  a  little  knot  consisting  of  the  head 
persons  of  the  conmiune,  and  a  few  old  wrest- 
lers, the  judges  of  the  field.  Frequently,  mount- 
ed gens-d'anncs  are  posted  on  the  skirts  of  the 
crowd,  and  aid  in  maintaining  good  order, 
through  the  respectful  fear  which  every  Breton 
peasant  experiences  for  these  much  dreaded 
agents  of  the  law. 

The  wrestlers  now  appear  in  the  arena,  bare- 
footed, and  clad  only  in  short  wide  pantaloons, 
or  rather  drawers,  reaching  to  the  knee,  and 
new  shirts,  formed  however  of  the  coarsest  ma- 
terials. On  first  catching  sight  of  each  other 
the  two  combatants  advance  into  the  middle  of 
the  ring,  and  shake  hands  in  the  presence  of 
the  by-standers.  They  mutually  swear  that 
they  have  had  recourse  neither  to  sorcery,  nor 
to  any  arts  of  divination  or  witchcraft,  and 
promise  to  contend  together  fairly  and  loyally 
in  the  approaching  engagement.  Then  they 
close,  and  the  struggle  begins.  And  now,  on 
all  sides,  are  heard  the  shouts  and  cries  of  the 
spectators,  who,  appealing  to  each  wrestler  by 
name,  bid  him  remember  that  he  has  got  to 
sustain  the  honor  of  his  parish,  and  the  glory 
and  reputation  of  his  native  village.  The  com- 
bat is  very  frequently  sustained  with  vigor  for 
nearly  an  hour,  for,  in  order  that  the  victory 
be  complete  and  decisive,  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  one  of  the  combatants  shall  succeed  in 
tlirowing  his  adversar}^  tAvice  upon  his  back,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  him  touch  the  ground 
with  both  shoulders.  When  the  plaudits  of  the 
crowd  have  saluted  the  conqueror,  the  latter 
seizes,  by  one  of  his  horns,  the  ram,  the  prize 
of  his  victory,  and  preceded  by  the  minstrels, 
makes  three  times  the  circuit  of  the  lists,  eleva- 
ting the  animal  above  his  head,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  seen  by  all. 

TIktc  are  some  wrestling  matches  occasion- 
ally held  in  which  may  be  counted  more  tlian 
a  hundred  combatants.  Many  adopt  this  rude 
profession  for  the  sake  of  gain,  but  there  are 
several  wealthy  fai'mcrs  who  enter  tlie  arcana 
for  the  mere  sake  of  the  amusement  derivable 
from  the  combat,  and  the  honors  to  be  procured 
by  victory. 


THE  SWORD  OF  MAULEY. 

"  This  is  the  stuff  that  dreams  are  made  of." 

Shakspeare. 

JN  one  of  those  mar  velously  crooked  streets  that 
were  never  realized  in  any  other  place  on 
the  globe,  except  Boston — unless,  indeed,  the 
Cretan  labyrinth  may  be  mentioned — at  the 
old  North  End,  stood  an  ancient  mansion.  It 
was  a  wooden  building — large  and  square — 
its  former  tint  of  yellow  changed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  years  to  a  dusky  brown — time-honored, 
and  weather-beaten.  Some  modern  repairs, 
grown  old  in  spite  of  themselves,  had  acquired 
a  fantastic  harmony  with  the  fabric.  Thus, 
the  six-sided  roof  had  two  dormer  windows  pro- 
truding out  to  the  weather,  and  growing  antique 
with  exposure.  A  chimney  of  later  date  than 
its  triple-potted  companions,  had  grown  dark- 
red  to  their  dingy  yellow.  The  small-paned 
windows,  were  winged  on  either  side  with 
green  blinds.  The  front  of  the  house,  turned 
away  from  the  street,  looked  across  a  paved 
court-yard  to  the  high  blind  wall  of  another 
dwelling,  with  a  thick  frondage  of  dark  green 
ivy  overrunning  the  Indian-red  of  its  rusty 
brick.  Up  the  court-yard  was  the  skirt  of  a 
pleasant  garden.  An  iron  knocker — a  lion's 
head  with  a  drooping  ring  in  the  mouth — stared 
out  from  the  brown  panels  of  the  door.  Below 
the  peaked  architrave  of  the  entrance,  a  bull's 
eye  of  green  glass,  squinted  down  to  the  two 
cracked  sandstone  steps,  with  the  grass  fringing 
them  and  starting  out  of  the  fissures.  The  old 
mansion  might  have  been  in  a  magnetic  sleep,  so 
quiet  and  so  sentient  was  it,  in  brooding  repose. 
The  ghost  of  old  Colonel  Mauley — whose  bones 
had  long  mouldered  into  dust  in  the  family 
vault  on  Copp's  Ilill — was  said  to  walk  through 
the  chambers  at  night,  and  in  the  court.  The 
oldest  gossip  in  the  neighborhood  averred  that 
once  as  she  paused  before  the  open  fence  on 
her  way  home  from  a  death-bed,  she  had  seen 
the  apparition  pacing  slowly  from  the  garden 
to  the  door,  through  whose  dark  panels  it  van- 
ished, and  left  her  trembling  in  the  midnight. 
She  was  wont  to  describe  it  as  a  grave  and 
martial  figure — the  face  shadowed  by  a  three- 
cornered  hat — the  hair  in  queue — the  dress 
dark — knee-breeches,  with  black  leggins,  but- 
toned over  the  silk  stockings  which  Colonel 
Mauley  had  usually  worn — and  the  heavj'  sword 
by  the  side  which  he  had  carried  in  the  old 
French  War,  and  in  the  Revolution — in  short, 
just  as  she  had  seen  him  in  hei-  gii-lhood  on  the 
eve  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Ilill,  when  he  went 
forth  in  his  citizen's  garb,  to  stand  in  the  ranks 
behind  the  bi'castwork.  Forty  years  had  passed 
since  tliat  midnight,  and  a  new  genei'ation  had 
arisen  who  gave  little  heed  and  no  credence,  to 
her  tale;  yet  she  still  told  it  to  the  few  cronies 
tliat  time  had  spared  her  for  an  audience.  She 
told  how,  the  ghost  of  ?il.'iu1ey,  pausing  on  the 
8t<'ps  in  tiie  frigid  glory  of  the  winter  moon- 
light— th<i  sheathed  sword  at  his  side  had  drop- 
ped ];lood  on  the  stones; — how  the  old  servant 
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Maud  who  had  lived  with  him  in  his  life,  and 
followed  his  fnutTal,  and  whose  aered  bones  had 
lone:  been   laid   in    his   vault — had    been  seen 
washing  the  steps  on  the  following  morning,  no 
doubt   commanded   thereto   by  the   phantom. 
How  that  blood  once  flowed  in  the  veins  of 
Colonel  Mauley's  bitter  foe — the  Tory,  J^ayne 
— who  had  been  found,  with  the  back  of  his 
head  cloven  through,  among  the  dead  of  an  en- 
counter that  had  taken  place  on  the  old  Salem 
Road,  three   days  after  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  between  a  small  troop  of  British  cavalry, 
and  a  body  of  yeomen  led  by  Colonel  Mauley. 
True,  there   was  no  direct   evidence  that  he 
had  fallen  by  the  latter's  weapon ;  but  it  was 
argued  that  their  known  and  violent  enmity  to 
each  other,  would  inevitably  bring  them  to- 
gether  in    conflict ;    or   rather,    that   Colonel 
Mauley  had  taken  advantage  of  the  hot  combat, 
to  eclipse  his  fiery  hatred  by  the  black  shadow 
of  a  murder.     For,  ran  the  legend,  it  was  by  no 
fair  blow  that  Ba^-ne  had  fallen.     The  stroke 
had  been  dealt  from  behind — a  sword  cut  had 
,  shove  through  the  back  of  the  skull  to  the  brain. 
And  so  that  blood  could  drip  from  the  blade; 
and  the  chambers  of  the  mansion  built  by  him 
five  years  after  the  Revolution,  were  still  fre- 
quented by  his  martial  ghost.      Legend  was 
Bayne's  avenger. 

However  true  or  false  all  this  might  be,  it 
interested  nobody  beyond  the  small  circle  of  old 
people  who  solemnly  rejoiced  to  hear  it,  and  in- 
deed, was  known  to  no  one  else,  save  one  per- 
son. That  was  the  Colonel's  grandchild — Er- 
nest Mauley ;  a  young  artist,  who  dwelt  with  his 
mother  and  sister  in  the  ancestral  mansion.  The 
ancient  gossip  had  told  it  to  him  once,  and  ex- 
ulting in  having  audience  with  a  Mauley,  she 
had  recounted  the  vague  particulars  with  a 
rigid  accuracy;  even  entering  into  the  details 
of  Bayne's  funeral — his  burial  in  a  nameless 
grave  on  Copp's  Hill  burying-ground — a  sepul- 
ture attended  by  few  mourners  from  among  his 
townsmen,  so  great  was  the  odium  attached  to 
his  political  opinion^,  and  none  real,  beyond  his 
wife  and  cliildreii,  ais.l  an  p]nglish  officer  who 
was  his  friend,  and  who  had  kissed  tlie  clay- 
cold  forehead  of  the  corpse  before  the  coffin  lid 
was  shut  down  and  claspcJ,  and  the  grave 
closed.  Years  passed  away,  and  a  head-stone 
at  last  had  appeared  on  the  solitary  mound.  It 
was  not  known  who  had  erected  the  tablet. 
Bayne's  family  had  emigrated  from  New  En- 
gland to  Delaware  some  years  befoi-e.  It  was 
whispered  that  Colonel  Mauley  had  caused  it  to 
be  raised,  since  it  only  recorded  the  najue  and 
date  of  decease,  and  had  the  Latin  initials — 
I.  H.  S.,  which  his  classical  education  might 
have  suggested,  and  whose  meaning  few  people 
understood,  carved  at  tlie  top.  It  might  have 
hec.u  ]>la(.'<'(l  tlicre  by  the  English  ofticei-,  though 
he  had  never  ])een  seen  in  the  neighborhood 
afU'v  tlie  evacuation  of  Boston.  It  was  also 
whispered  that  Gaff"er  J(mes,  the  old  sexton, 
then  dead,  had  in  his  lifetime  seen  Colonel  Mau- 


ley one  night  kneeling  by  the  grave  in  prayer, 
not  long  before  his  death,  Ernest  thought  it 
might  have  been  in  repentance  for  his  sin  of 
hate ;  the  crone  thought  for  a  darker  sin. 

So,  in  the  dark  chambers  of  his  dreamy  brain, 
the  young  artist  had  some  haunting  phantoms 
that  his  weird  imagination  forever  conjured 
from  the  dimness  of  the  legend.  They  had  mas- 
tery over  him.  He  had  carried  them  with  him 
across  the  swinging  surges  of  the  Atlantic  to 
Europe.  They  had  been  with  him  during  his 
three  years'  stay  in  Rome.  Two  months  had 
elapsed  since  his  return  home,  and  still  the  le- 
gend was  his  brooding  thought.  He  loved  to 
loiter  among  the  rude  mounds  on  Copp's  Hill — 
to  stand  by  the  vault  of  his  ancestry,  and  by 
the  head-stone  of  Bayne's  grave.  Most  of  all, 
to  sit  for  hours  before  the  wall  where  the  sword 
of  his  grandfather  hung,  and  amplify  the  dim 
outlines  of  the  tradition  into  vivid  and  colossal 
imaginations.  There  was  something  more  than 
a  grave  eccentricity  in  this.  It  was  a  taint  in 
the  fine  ideality  of  his  intellect  The  legend 
had  taken  possession  of  him.  It  was  woven 
with  the  high  and  passionate  devotion  to  Art 
that  was  the  soul  of  his  pure  and  unearthly  na- 
ture. And  it  was  woven  with  his  love !  For 
Ernest  had  a  mystical  and  a  tender  love — a  love 
that  Avas  known  and  returned  where  it  was  un- 
avowed — for  the  gentlest  of  gentle  maidens. 
But  whether  she  was  the  grandchild,  or  a  de- 
scendant of  the  old  Tory,  he  knew  not.  Her 
mother  had  come  from  Delaware,  and,  dying, 
left  her  an  orphan  in  the  care  of  a  widow  lady 
who  adopted  her.  He  only  knew  that  her  name 
was  Alice  Bayne ! 

One  fine  morning  in  the  month  of  Ma}-,  Er- 
nest sat  alone  in  the  highest  room  of  the  man- 
sion, which  he  had  made  a  temporary  studio. 
The  chamber  was  directly  under  the  roof — am- 
])le  and  lofty.     A  fresh  perfume  filled  its  cool 
and  shadowy  air.     The  floor  was  thickly  car- 
peted ;  the  windows,  save  one,  concealed  with 
dark  curtains ;  the  blue  lustre  of  a  large,  gilt- 
framed  mirror  gleamed  from  a  shadowed  alcove 
in  the  wall  between  two  darkened  casements ; 
pictures,  books,  engravings,  crimson  curtains, 
and  small  statues,  were  at  the  sides  of  the  room, 
or  on  the  tables,  or  the  floor.     The  apartment, 
not  only  in  its  paraphernalia,  but  in  the  sym- 
metrical disorder  of  the  arrangements,  which 
always  betoken  your  true  artist,  might  have 
been  known  at  a  glance,  for  a  studio,  Avere  it 
not  for  the  singular  incongruity  that  pervaded 
all.     The  walls  had  in  some  portions  retained 
the  old  oaken  wainscots — in  others,  figured  pa- 
per covered  them.     Some  of  the  furiu'tui-e  was 
anti(}ue — some  modern.     One  half  the  ceiling 
had  the  slant  of  the  roof,  and  a  huge  brown 
rafter,  jirojecting  from  above,  ran  along  the  sur- 
face, bending  with  the  slope  from  cornice  to 
cornice  like  a  colossal  bar-sinister.     A  lay-fig- 
ure, shrouded  in  dark  coverings,  stood  like  a 
shapeless  ])hantom   in   a  shadowy   corner.     A 
dormer  window  had  been  made  in  the  oblique 
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Bide  of  the  ceiling,  and  a  small  ladder  of  steps 
stood  there  to  make  it  attainable.  Its  sash 
opened  like  a  lattice  and  was  fastened  back. 
The  warm  and  tender  light  of  the  spring  poured 
down  aslant  through  the  casement  full  upon 
the  figure  of  Ernest  as  he  half  reclined  in  a 
quaintly  carved  and  cushioned  chair,  which 
was  lined  with  green  velvet.  He  had  a  hand- 
some face  and  figure.  The  lower  part  of  the 
countenance  was  of  that  clear  olive  tint,  so 
colorless  and  so  beautiful  in  a  manly  visage, 
particularly  when  seen  in  contrast  with  a  white 
forehead  like  his,  broad  and  high,  and  jutted 
out  from  the  shadowing  black  hair  dressed  care- 
lessly, and  floAving  back  from  the  ears  to  the 
neck.  He  wore  a  thick  mustache,  which  gave 
him  a  foreign  air.  The  chin  was  very  finely 
formed,  but  not  prominent  nor  masculine.  But 
the  soul  and  power  and  beauty — the  genius  of 
tlie  face — was  in  the  dark  and  dreamy  eyes; 
which  expanded  at  times,  and  looked  so  large 
and  eloquent,  and  seemed  to  diffuse  a  luminous 
lifjht  over  the  brow.  But  they  were  still  and 
sombre  then,  and  were  l^ut  fixedly  on  the  wall 
ten  paces  from  him,  where,  solitary  and  alone, 
hung  the  sword  of  Mauley. 

It  was  a  curved  blade,  in  a  black  leather 
sheath,  which  was  cracked  and  limp  with  age, 
as  was  the  belt  which  hung  with  it.  The  sheath 
had  a  brass  socket  at  its  nether  end,  as  also  at 
the  top  where  it  met  the  rough  ivory  hilt,  with 
the  thick  guard  curving  round  in  a  slender 
circlet  to  the  pommel — all  brass — tarnislied, 
and  stained  wnth  the  green  mould  of  time.  A 
light  gust  sweeping  through  the  open  window 
waved  the  dangling  weapon,  and  the  scabbard 
slid  off  and  fell  to  the  floor.  Ernest  started  in 
his  reverie ;  but  leaning  his  head  upon  his  hand, 
continued  to  gaze.  The  blade  had  a  single 
edge,  and  a  heavy  back,  with  three  deep  grooves 
sculptured  from  guard  to  curving  point.  It  was 
dimly  bright  in  spots,  but  deeply  corroded  with 
a  dark-red  rust.  Or  was  it  the  blood  of  the 
Tory,  Bayne?  Not  likely:  for  it  had  been  wet 
many  times  with  other  gore.  In  the  strong 
hand  of  its  owner,  it  had  done  gallant  service 
for  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the  stormy  frays  of 
the  Revolution.     This  was  only  rust. 

A  thought  entered  the  mind  of  the  young 
artist.  It  was  to  clean  the  blade.  He  went  to 
a  row  of  shelves,  and  took  therefrom  a  wooden 
box  of  red,  gritty  powder,  something  like  brick- 
dust,  and  a  small  marble  slab.  His  pallet, 
with  all  its  pretty  double  semicircle  of  colors 
untouched,  lay  upon  a  cushioned  chair  near  that 
where  he  had  bet-n  sitting.  He  took  off  with 
the  pallet-knife  a  large  lump  of  that  viscous 
jelly,  known  technically  as  M^guclp,  and  knead- 
ed it  up  with  some  of  tlie  red  powder  on  the 
Btone.  With  this  he  anointed  one  side  of  the 
blade.  The  oily  jelly  made  it  shine  to  a  bright 
•vermilion.  He  tliought  of  the  blood  that  had 
dripped  through  the  sheath  on  the  stone  steps 
of  the  hall-door,  when  Mauley's  ghost  had  been 
■e«n  standing  there  in  the  fro/x-n  glory  of  the 
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winter  moonlight.  As  the  image  filled  his  mind, 
a  large  drop  of  the  scarlet  fluid  trickled  to  the 
point,  and  fell  to  the  floor.  Shuddering  invol- 
untarily, he  hung  the  sword  on  the  nail.  He 
found  a  small,  ground-glass  muller,  used  for 
grinding  colors,  and  was  about  to  commence 
rubbing  his  gritty  pomatum  into  the  rusty  blade 
with  it,  when  a  pleasant  voice  from  the  stairs 
was  heard  through  the  half-open  door : 

''  Brother  Ernest,  are  you  there?" 

"  Yes,  Susan,  here  I  am.     Come  up." 

It  was  his  sister.  He  had  only  time  to  slip 
the  loose  sheath  on  the  sword,  and  put  away 
his  slab,  when  she  entered  the  room.  Her 
presence  was  like  a  soft  gleam  of  sunshine.  -She 
had  such  a  bright  face — such  a  merry  smile — 
such  shining  glossiness  on  her  jetty  tresses — 
such  a  trim  little  figure  ! 

"  0,  Ernest,  here's  our  sweet  Alice  come  to  see 
us.  Do  come  down.  And  who  do  you  think  came 
with  her?     That  great,  noisy  scamp  of  a  John." 

"  Ah !  Susy,"  said  Ernest,  with  a  grave  smile, 
"a  pretty  w^ay  to  speak  of  your  future  hus- 
band!" 

"Pooh!"  said  Susan,  archly.  "A  great  heap 
of  a  lover.  Bellowing  like  a  bull,  and  always 
shaking  the  windows  with  his  tremendous 
laugh.     I'll  give  hira  the  sack  before  long." 

"Ernest  Mauley!"  rang  a  voice  like  a  trum- 
pet from  the  bottom  of  three  flights  of  stairs. 

"John  Parks!"  hailed  back  Ernest. 

Some  one  came  bounding  up. 

"0,  mercy!  here  he  comes!"  and  Susan  ran 
out  of  the  room. 

There  was  a  scuffle  on  the  landing  at  the  foot 
of  the  staircase ;  then  a  great,  smacking  kiss, 
and  a  ringing  slap,  followed  by  a  loud  laugh. 
A  light,  but  firm  step,  carae  springing  up — the 
door  flew  open  with  a  bang,  and  in  rushed  John 
Parks,  with  his  happy  face  flushed — his  brown 
hair  tumbled — and  his  very  teeth  laughing.  If 
Susan's  entrance  had  been  a  gleam  of  sunshine, 
his  was  a  whole  burst;  or  a  sun-stroke,  with 
the  harm  taken  out  of  it.  He  brought  in  the 
whole  light  of  the  noon-day  in  his  face — the 
whole  fresh  perfume  of  the  spring  in  his  gar- 
ments. 

"  How  are  you,  Ernest,  mi-boy  ?  How  do 
you  find  yourself,  my  noble  Roman?"  was  his 
salutation,  in  a  voice  as  clear  and  mellow  as  a 
golden  trumpet. 

"Royal,  John,  I'm  glad  you  came.  Where 
have  you  been  ?" 

"Been?  Every  where!  I've  been  in  swim- 
ming at  Braman's.  And  a  right  gl(;rious  Aval- 
low  I  had  in  the  salt  water.  I've  been  to 
the  Athene um — I  was  up  in  Tom  Bryant's 
room  for  an  hour,  obfusticiating  him  about 
Art,  and  the  Old  Masters — the  wliilk  he  thinks 
were  never  up  to  his  style,  the  like  of  which 
was  never  seen  in  the  heavens  above,  nor 
in  tlie  earth  beneath,  or  the  waters  under  the 
earth,  though  he  don't  say  so.  Egad,  he  showed 
me  the  portrait  of  a  minister  which  he  had  just 
done,  with  *hc  mouth  drawn  down,  for  all  tlie 
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world,  like  the  i];ills  of  a  codfish,  and  the  colors 
lookiiii;  as  if  tli<'V  luid  bfon  woikcd  in,  with 
green  sea-shine  for  the  liglits,  and  coal-tar  for 
the  shadows — and  askrd  me  if  that  didn't  look 
like  the  tinting  of  Vandyke !  I  told  him,  choking 
down  a  jftifTaw,  that  old  Van  would  smile  from 
his  grave  for  a  peep  at  it  Jupiter  Pluvius! 
he'd  die  so  dead  with  laughing,  that  the  last 
trump  wouldn't  wake  him.  But  Tom  couldn't 
pee  the  joke,  and  swallowed  it  as  a  compliment. 
Hal  ha!  ha!"  roared  John,  rushing  over  to  the 
mirror,  and  wrenching  his  collar  and  blue  neck- 
eloth  into  shape,  and  fixing  his  tumbled  hair. 

"  Look  here,  Ernest,"  he  cried,  rushing  back — 
executing  a  brilliant  pirouette  on  the  toe  of  his 
varnished  boot — and  posiiig,  in  the  attitude  of  a 
fencing-master,  with  a  ringing  slap  on  his  thigh, 
to  direct  attention  to  a  new  pair  of  pantaloons, 
with  dark  and  green  curving  stripes  running 
through  the  fabric — "  isn't  that  beautiful  ?  The 
only  pair  in  town  of  that  material!" 

"The  legs  are  worthy  of  the  Apollo  Belvi- 
dere,"  said  Ernest,  "  but  they  look  as  if  they 
■were  cased  in  the  colored  skin  of  an  anaconda." 

"Bah!"  said  John,  "you  envy  me.  The 
sweetest  cloth  that  was  ever  woven !  Look  at 
it  Feel  it  Thick — as  thick  as  Tom  Bryant's 
numbskull,"  and  he  flung  himself  into  the 
cushioned  chair  opposite  Ernest,  and  stretched 
out  his  legs  admiringly.  The  latter,  who  had 
resumed  his  seat,  did  not  notice  that  John  was 
Bitting  on  the  pallet  of  colors ! 

"  Come,  John,"  said  the  young  arti.st  "  we 
must  go  down  to  Alice,  and — "  j 

"Now,  now,  be  tranquil,"  said  his  friend  "  I 
told  your  mother,  and  Ally  and  Susan  to  come 
up  here,  and  they'll  be  along  shortly."  And  he 
began  to  sing  at  the  full  pitch  of  his  rich  bary- 
tone voice — "  Old  Mother  Hubbard,  went  to  the 
cupboard,  to  get  her  poor  dog  a  bone — "  to  the 
air  of  the  drinking-song  in  Lucrezia  Borgia. 
Ernest  lighted  his  meerschaum,  and  sat  smoking, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  sword.  John  saw 
him  at  last — saw  his  face  grow  dark  and  dreamy, 
as  he  sank  into  the  deeps  of  reverie — changed 
liis  aria  to  a  guttural  German  song,  which  he 
Rang  sonorously — stopped  at  the  third  verse — 
and  lit  a  cigar. 

"Ernest,"  said  he,  af^er  shooting  out  a  few 
Bpirals  and  rings  of  blue  smoke,  "you're  a 
funny  fellow.  There's  two  distinctive  ehnnents 
— traits — in  your  soul.  I  waive  your  affection 
for  your  mother  and  sister,  and  your  friendship 
— your  loyal  attraction  to  m<'.  Those  are  mat- 
ters of  the  heart.  I'm  speaking  of  the  soul. 
First;  there's  a  real  passion  for  Art,  and  a  real 
genius  to  interpret  it  on  canvas  in  glorious 
style.  And  then,  there's  a  6Uj)erstition — 1  can't 
call  it  any  thing  else — a  morbid,  wret,ehed,  in- 
vineible  su])er8tition — connected  with  that  in- 
fernal old  8  word,  and  the  guilty  ghost  of  Mauley,  • 
and  an  ohl  Tory,  and  all  that  fustian  and  moon- 
Bhine,  that  you  told  me  once  at  Rome,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Coliseum,  where  old  Ben- 1 
▼enuto  Cellini  once  saw  the  herd  of  skipping 


devils.  Between  these  two,  you've  managed  to 
interpolate  your  love  for  that  spiritual  Alice. 
And  I'll  boil  my  own  head,  if  your  odd  crank 
don't  commence  by  killing  off  your  love  and 
your  genius,  which  you've  mixed  up  with  it, 
and  end  by  killing  you!" 

Ernest  listened  with  a  sombre  face.  Only 
at  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Alice,  a  faint 
crimson  tinged  his  white  forehead.  John  smoked 
his  cigar  for  a  few  seconds,  and  resumed. 

"Now,  mi-boy,  you  always  confide  every 
thing  in  me,  as  I  do  in  you.  You  told  me  all 
about  this,  before  we  went  to  Europe.  I  thought 
it  was  just  a  touch  of  hypocondriac  bile  that 
had  got  into  you,  which  would  wear  off  with 
the  voyage.  The  first  two  days  outward  bound, 
when  I  was  as  sick  as  fifty  dogs,  every  time  I 
looked  out  of  my  birth  I  saw  you  covering 
sheets  of  paper  with  drawings  of  military 
ghosts,  and  tombstones,  and  swords,  and  such 
trash,  till  I  wished  that  the  devil  had  you  for 
good.  You  thought  of  nothing  else  on  the  pas- 
sage— w^hen  I  gave  you  time  to  think.  When 
we  anchored  in  the  D^wns  at  last,  you  were 
"  All  in  the  Downs,'^  as  Dibdin's  song  goes,  and 
no  joke  at  all  about  it.  In  London — well — hang 
it!  when  we  went  to  the  Tower  you  couldn't 
find  an  e3'e  for  any  thing  but  the  old  swords  iu 
the  Armory.  You  had  grave  reflections  in 
W^estminster  Abbey — about  the  old  Colonel,  I 
guess.  Steaming  it  across  the  Straits  of  Dover, 
you  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  a  French 
officer  on  deck,  for  the  simple  purpose  of  look- 
ing at  his  great  crooked  blade,  which  I  saw  you 
examining  with  great  attention.  In  Paris  you 
were  mightily  taken  with  one  of  Horace  Vernet's 
pictures  that  represented  a  foot-soldier  cutting 
down  a  horseman  from  behind,  and  you  sketch- 
ed the  two  figures  for  your  portfolio.  Rattling 
througli  Bologna  in  that  cursed  diligence  that 
nearly  broke  my  bones — egad,  I  did  get  some 
good  out  of  you  in  Switzerland,  and  Lombar- 
dy— " 

"  Yes,"  interrupted  Ernest,  "  in  the  Pass  of 
the  Simplon,  where  I  was  faint  with  suppressed 
laxighter  to  hear  your  endeavors  to  teach  the 
guide  your  Italian  version  of  Yankee  Doodle, 
the  music  of  which  you  swore  was  composed 
by  Bellini,  and  the  words  of  which  you  had 
twisted  ii»to  a  satire  on  the  Austrians,  which 
convidsed  me,  but  tickled  the  old  fellow's  fancy 
so  much  that  he  did  nothing  but  shout  it  in 
chorus  with  you  all  the  way.  And  in  Verona, 
where  you  insisted  upon  lying  in  the  marble 
trough  that  they  call  Juliet's  Tomb,  and  fright- 
ened the  cicerone  out  of  his  wita  b}*^  spouting 
Shakspeare,  Italianized  to  a  broad  burlesque, 
from  your  couch.  That  freak  nearly  cost  us  an 
arrest." 

"  Ha!  ha  I"  roared  John,  "  it  was  rich,  w^asn't 
itf  Where  was  1?  Oh,  what's  the  use  in  tell- 
ing over  your  lunacies?  In  Rome,  for  nearly 
three  years,  it  was  the  same  with  you.  ]n  the 
Pitti  Palace  it  was  Mauley's  ghost^  and  Alice, 
and  Bayne.     In  the  studio,  it  was  a  sword,  and 
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a  ghost,  and  a  Tory.  In  the  Coliseum  ruins,  I 
made  you  tell  me  the  whole  rigmarole  over 
again.  On  the  Appian  Wa}',  and  every  other 
way — on  the  Campagna — in  the  Catacombs — 
in  street  and  gallery  and  cafe,  it  "was  your  eter- 
nal dream.  I  remember  distinctly  one  Good 
Friday,  when  I  was  looking  at  the  procession 
of  monks,  and  those  red-legged  devils  of  cardi- 
nals, I  turned  to  speak  to  3'ou,  and,  by  the  Pope's 
toe !  vou  were  magnetized  by  the  sword  of  a 
gigantic  officer  of  the  Swiss  Guards.  I  wish  I 
may  be  fried  if  the  same  thing  didn't  catch  my 
eve  again  at  the  mass  in  Saint  Peter's,  when  I 
had  been  looking  up  to  the  great  dome — a  sight 
a  man  can  never  forget — listening  the  while  to 
the  noble  lamentation  of  the  music,  and  happen- 
ing to  notice  you,  saw  you  oblivious  in  your 
contemplation  of  a  soldier's  drawn  blade.  1  be- 
lieve if  it  hadn't  been  for  me,  your  studies  in 
Rome  would  have  been  of  no  account.  As  it 
was,  one  half  your  pictures  bore  the  trace  of 
your  morbid  broodings,  in  the  introduction  of 
tomb-stones,  and  figures  with  very  prominent 
Bwords,  in  the  foregrounds  of  the  landscapes, 
and — why  you  never  did  paint  a  female  face 
without  working  in  the  features  of  Alice.  That's 
all  right  though,  if  you'll  be  sensible  and  mar- 
ry where  you  love.  But  you  won't.  You're 
afraid.  Of  what?  A  bugbear  !  A  marrowless 
bugaboo ! 

"Look  here,  Ernest,  mi-bo}-,  you  are  a  man 
of  sense,  though  j'ou  are  trying  to  convince  me 
to  the  contrary.  Pve  been  thinking  of  all  you 
said  to  me  yesterday,  and  it  was  nothing  but 
transcendental  moonshine,  with  a  spice  of  mys- 
terious reason  in  it.  Look  at  it,  now.  Here's 
Alice  Bayne,  just  the  sweetest  creature  God 
ever  made.  Let  any  man  say  to  the  contrary, 
and  ril  ram  the  sword  of  Mauley,  sheath  and 
all,  down  his  throat — gag  him  with  the  leather 
V)clt,  and  toss  him  out  of  the  window.  By  Jove! 
1  never  see  her  without  thinking  of  those  pale, 
sweet  roses  that  grew  by  Shelley's  tomb  at 
Rome,  80  holy  and  lovely,  and  filling  that 
mournful  air  with  the  very  smiles  of  Heaven. 
Here's  Alice,  with  only  one  weak  point  in  her 
nature — that  is,  her  manifest  love  for  such  a 
Bcamp  as  you,  with  your  infernal  infatuation. 
Here  i/ou  are,  loving  her,  and  hesitating  to  let 
your  love  speak  out,  when,  if  it  was  my  case, 
Pd  tumble  down  on  my  knees,  make  a  clean 
confession,  and  expect  to  get  to  Paradis<',  and 
no  questions  aske<l,  on  the  strength  of  that  vir- 
tue. But  you've  mixed  up  a  weird,  ridiculous 
Bcmi-fear  with  your  affection,  and,  by  all  the 
Bainta!  it's  enough  to  make  u  man  of  sense  guf- 
faw into  epilo{)tie  f\\n  to  think  of  it.  Old  grand- 
eire  Mauley  and  old  Tory  Bayne  hate  each  oth- 
er— for  what,  it  doesn't  well  appear.  The  fine 
old  boy  takes  a<lvantage  of  a  scrirnruaLn'  to  ■ 
swing  his  sword  into  the  Tory's  head — if  he  did  i 
do  it,  and  it's  not  unlikely.  He  dies  suddenly  j 
of  apople-vy,  many  years  after,  and  that  old  [ 
Mother  Goose  of  a  woman,  who  i.sn't  up  to  op-  : 
tical  illusions,  born  out  of  a  haunted  mind,  vows 


that  she  saw  his  ghost  one  night,  and  his  sword 
bleeding,  and  all  such  ganmion.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Ernest  Mauley  happening  to  be  in  love  with 
a  sweet  Alice  Bayne,  and  hearing  this  story, 
takes  it  into  his  imaginative  head  that  the  deed 
of  his  grandfather  placed  an  everlasting  barrier 
and  ban  between  the  two  families ;  that  the 
union  would  be  ominous  and  unhappy  ;  as  if  a 
pure,  true  love  wouldn't  hallow  a  union  between 
two  devils! — as  if  it  wouldn't  make  the  bitter- 
est cup  of  life  that  was  ever  held  to  mortal  lips 
sweet — as  if  it  wouldn't  make  the  desert  blossom 
like  the  rose,  and  strike  the  hells  of  Milton  and 
Dante  with  the  enchantments  and  blessedness 
of  Eden,  if  it  could  enter  there.  And  all  this 
time  Mr.  Ernest  Mauley  doesn't  know  positively 
— although  there's  pretty  good  reason  to  favor 
the  conclusion — that  Alice  Bayne  is  really  a 
grandchild  of  the  old  Tory.  And  he  feels  a 
dim  fear,  which  he  can't  exactly  define  himself 
— no  one  else  either — that  prevents  him  from 
doing  his  duty  to  himself,  and  marching  up  a 
month  hence  with  Alice,  and  with  Susan  Mau- 
ley and  I,  to  the  matrimonial  scratch.  I  hope 
I  may  be  changed  into  a  statue  as  big  as  Mick 
Angelo's  St.  Peter,  if  it  isn't  too  sad  to  be  droll, 
and  too  droll  to  be  sad." 

And  John  smoked  furiously,  with  his  large, 
blue  eyes  laughing  merrily,  through  the  cloud, 
and  his  ruddy  face  trying  to  look  grave. 

"John,"  said  Ernest,  "if  you  could  feel  as  I 
do  on  the  subject,  perhaps  you  would  be  as 
much  influenced  by  it.  I  admit  of  course  that 
the  legend  has  an  absorbing  interest — a  hold 
on  my  imagination.  But  it  is  strange  —  so 
strange — you  scout  the  idea  of  a  ghost,  and 
talk  of  mental  illusion,  ^'o  argument  that  I 
have  ever  met  with,  satisfied  me  of  the  non- 
appearance of  spirits — and  yet,  of  course,  I  be- 
lieve in  mental  ilhision ;  but  it  does  not  ac- 
count for  every  thing.  Ah !  that  is  the  '  touch 
of  nature'  —  nature,  John  —  'that  makes  the 
whole  world  kin' — when  Shaksj>eare  makes  a 
real  ghost,  'doomed  for  a  certain  time  to  walk 
the  earth' — appear  to  Hamlet; — no  spectral 
delusion,  like  the  shade  of  Banquo — the  creat- 
ure of  Macbeth's  remorseful  fancy — but  a  real 
ghost,  S(!en  as  well  by  Horatio,  Mareellus,  and 
Bernardo,  as  by  the  Prince.     Now — " 

"There!"  roared  John,  "that'll  do!  That's 
what  comes  of  reading  the  poetw !  Cursed  mi.s- 
chief-makers!  1  wish  that  the  whole  tribe  from 
Virgil  to  Shakspeare,  and  from  hini  along  a 
gradually  dei<cen<iing  plane  of  laureled  mad- 
men to  the  foot  of  tlie  liill,  where  old  Barlow, 
the  author  of  that  absurb  Columbiad,  stands 
— and  from  him  down  a  Hte<'p  precipice  of  in- 
anity, to  the  Hat  bottom  of  ('ant  and  Drivel, 
where  Martin  Far<juhar  Tupper  stretches  hin 
dainty  hnt^th  at  eas< — I  wish  that  the  wholt 
race  were  parboiled!" 

"Bah!  John,"   replied  Ernest  with  a  satir- 
ical   smile,  "you   don't   mean   it.      You    liav 
been   h(;ard   to  argue  on   the  other  side,  n^, 
gloriouely   too,   I    shall    not    let    you    talk    ., 
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Shukspeare,  with  liis  divine  intuitious  into  the 
heart  of  things,  in  that  way.  But,  I  said  all  I 
"wishiMl  to  eav,  in  my  defense,  yesterday.  It  is 
enough  to  repeat,  in  brief,  that  I  feel  that  there 
is  pome  mystery  in  this  legend  of  the  sword, 
and  that  it  is  eonnected  with  me.  Is  it  not 
fltrange  that  I  should  love  Alice  for  nearly  a 
year,  without  knowing  her  surname  —  then 
learn  fliis  wild  story  of  the  fatal  fetid  of  Bayne 
and  ^lauley — the  blot  on  our  scutcheon — tlien 
discover  tiiat  the  widow  Kiles  was  only  her 
foster-mother — that  her  name  was  Alice  Bayne 
— that  her  mother  had  brought  her  here  from 
the  very  neighborhood  Avhere,  sixty  years  ago, 
the  family  of  the  Tory  had  emigrated — and 
that  our  love  was  shadowed  by  that  ominous 
ancestral  Hate?  I  feel  that  there  is  a  forbid- 
ding ban  from  the  Past  between  us — that  two 
dead  ancestors  front  each  other  in  ghostly  feud, 
when  we  stand  before  each  other.  And  I  love 
Alice,  and  I  fear  Alice,  for  the  spell  of  Hereto- 
fore is  over  us." 

Ilis  face  darkened  with  the  last  Avords,  and 
his  voice  was  a  wild,  low  whisper.  The  sword 
swayed  a  little  on  the  wall,  as  the  wind  gad- 
ded in  at  the  casement.  John  blew  a  stream 
of  smoke  from  his  mouth  toward  the  weapon, 
which  curled  and  floated  on  the  wall  like  the 
garments  of  a  ghost,  and  melted  away. 

"  1  have  a  notion,  my  lunatic  Roman,"  re- 
marked that  smiling  worthy,  "that  old  Colo 
nel  ^lauley  was  just  such  a  chap  as  you  are; 
with  a  headfull  of  cranks  and  twists.  You've 
got  just  such  a  face  as  he  has  in  the  portrait 
down  stairs — only  lacking  the  bold  square 
chin.  You  have  no  resemblance  to  your  dead 
father,  as  I  remember  him,  ten  years  ago,  when 
J  wi's  fifteen.  Yes;  the  gallant  old  codger's 
spirit  abnormal,  has  got  into  you  by  some 
liereditary  cross  of  blood.  It  laid  dormant  for 
one  generation,  and  sprang  up  rampant' in  the 
next.  Confound  you  both.  Nothing  will  sat- 
i.-ify  h',m  but  trotting  about  the  house  and 
court,  by  night,  with  a  gory  sword;  and  no- 
thing will  satisfy  you  but  sitting  before  his  old 
hanger,  and  coining  megrims  for  yourself  by 
day.  A  precious  pair,  by  the  Pope's  nose ! 
Why  don't  3'ou  paint?  Where's  your  easel? — 
b;aning  against  the  wall!  Where's  your  pal- 
let? Eh!   now;  what  are  you  laughing  at?" 

Ernest  had  cast  a  glance  at  the  table,  as 
John  asked  for  the  pallet  Not  seeing  it 
there,  he  threw  a  startled  look  between  his 
friends  legs,  and  saw  the  edge  of  the  mahogany 
on  the  cushion  beneath  him.  The  ludici-ous 
fact  of  the  case  flashed  upon  him,  and  he  burst 
into  a  fit  of  laughter.  John  caught  tlie  con- 
tagion, and  joined  in  with  a  long  succession  of 
ri;b()!in(ling  roars.  Between  them  the  room 
rang. 

"  And  now,  then."  he  shouted,  ending  off  with 
A  jolly  whoop,  while  Ernest  still  shook  with 
eKliKji.-<11ng  merriment,  "  what  tiie  deuce  is  it  all 
about?" 

Honest  oould  only  ga-^p,  pointing  at  the  cush- 


ion with  his  finger,  "There's  —  the  —  pallet!" 
John's  curious  look  of  merry  wonder  changed 
to  an  expression  of  blank  horror,  as  he  rose  and 
saw  the  double  semi-ring  of  colors  sprawled 
into  a  shapeless  mass  on  the  oval  tablet,  on 
which  he  had  been  innocently  sitting.  With  a 
howl,  he  flung  his  cigar  through  the  open  case- 
ment, and  gathering  his  coat-tails  under  each 
arm,  exhibiting  thereby  the  many-colored  seat 
of  his  pantaloons,  at  which  Ernest  fairly  shriek- 
ed with  mirth,  he  rushed  across  the  room,  tore 
aside  the  curtains  at  either  side  of  the  alcove, 
and  turning  his  back  to  the  mirror,  with  his 
head  looking  over  his  shoulder,  contemplated 
the  ruin. 

"  Heavens !"  he  yelled ;  "  flake  white,  yellow 
ochre,  Naples  yellowy  vermillion,  crimson  lake, 
Prussian  blue,  Indian  red,  Vandyke  brown,  raw 
and  burned  umber,  asphaltum,  burned  sienna, 
aud  ivor}'  black,  with  all  the  other  infernal  pig- 
ments, and  a  cursed  variety  of  semi-tints,  dab- 
bled over  my  elegant  new"  trowsers.  The  only 
pair  in  town,  and  such  a  spectacle!" 

"  They  w-ere  —  so  —  thick !"  gasped  Ernest, 
quivering  with  laughter.  "It's  a  judgment — 
on  3'ou  for  your — lecture!" 

"Yes,"  roared  John,  "that's  the  scurvy  way 
w^e  men  of  sense  get  treated.  Hang  it!  I  can't 
help  laughing,"  and  he  shook  the  windows  with 
his  ringing  bui-st. 

"Come,  John,"  said  Ernest,  faintl}',  "let  us 
clean  it." 

"  Oh  do,  Ernest,"  said  he,  "that's  a  good  fel- 
low. Get  the  turpentine,  and  go  to  work." 
And  taking  off  his  coat,  he  laid  down  on  the 
carpet,  Avith  his  face  to  the  floor,  and  began  to 
whistle.  Ernest  knelt  dow^n  beside  him,  and, 
first  scraping  off  the  clotted  paint  Avith  the  pal- 
let-knife, spirted  the  sj)irits  from  a  bottle  on 
the  cloth,  and  began  rubbing  it  with  a  linen 
rag.  John  only  interrupted  his  whistling  four 
times  during  the  operation.  First,  with  "  Spare 
the  turpentine,  mi-boy ;"  second,  with  "  It's 
soaking  through  the  drawers ;"  third,  with  "It's 
ruiming  down  m}'  legs."  The  fourth  time,  he 
stopped  whistling,  with  a  heavy  groan,  follow- 
ed by  a  shaking  roar  of  merriment,  as  ^Irs.  Mau- 
ley, Susan,  and  Alice  entered  the  room,  and 
stood  in  amazement  at  the  singular  tableau. 
He  never  moved  to  get  up,  only  lay  and  shook ; 
while  Ernest,  with  his  back  to  the  door,  all  un- 
conscious of  their  presence,  continued  to  rub 
and  laugh,  incited  thereto  by  a  sonorous  exhor- 
tation to  "Go  in,  lemons!"  and  a  frosh  explo- 
sion of  mirth. 

"Why,  boys!"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Mauley,  with 
clasped  hands,  "  what,  in  the  name  of  cott- 
science,  are  you  doing?" 

Ernest  e/imc  to  his  feet,  as  if  there  had  been 
a  sj)ring  under  his  knees,  and  laughed  till  the 
veins  swelled  purplish  in  his  flushed  forehead. 
John  i)ut  up  his  head  with  the  utmost  solem- 
nity, and  made  such  a  comic  and  ugly  face  at 
the  three  ladies,  that  they  could  not  refrain 
from  merriment,  which  was  increased  by  his 
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graphic  explanation  of  the  matter.  He  got  up, 
however,  after  that,  and  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion and  gratitude  for  the  result  of  the  opera- 
tion, in  an  exceedingly  ridiculous  speech,  which 
convulsed  them. 

Mrs.  Mauley  and  Susan  were  going  out  to  dine 
at  the  Widow  Niles'  house.  John  Parks  had 
brought  the  invitation,  and  Alice,  from  thence. 
Ernest  was  included,  but  he  excused  himself 
It  wanted  about  two  hours  of  the  time — two 
o'clock.  John  set  off  for  home  to  change  his 
clothes,  which  were  scented  with  turp(;ntine, 
promising  to  return  soon.  Mrs.  Mauley  and  Su- 
pan  went  down  stairs  to  dress,  leaving  Alice 
alone  with  Ernest. 

If  beauty  means  onl}-  classic  regularity  of  feat- 
ures, and  a  figure  of  perfect  symmetr}-,  Alice 
Bayne  was  not  beautiful.  But  it  does  not. 
There  was  a  hallowed  sweetness  in  her  face 
that  touched  your  heart  like  a  sorrow.  Look- 
ing into  the  blue  and  tranquil  heaven  of  her 
mild,  clear  eyes — at  the  gentle  wisdom  of  her 
quiet  smile — you  felt  that  the  light  shone  from 
a  pure  heart — that  the  soul  was  lovely.  The 
forehead,  so  innocent  and  holy,  was  shaded  by 
the  fair  and  shadowy  hair,  with  the  pale  gleam 
of  gold  upon  it,  that  Guido  loved  to  paint. 
John's  expression,  "The  sweetest  creature  God 
ever  made,"  was  the  truth,  only  a  little  enthu- 
siastic. Of  the  earth,  saintly ;  of  the  heavens, 
heavenly — was  your  dream  of  the  gentle  girl. 
Ernest  had  her  portrait  there,  which  he  brought 
out  from  a  recess.  He  had  copied  her  spiritual 
beauty  well.  He  sat  conversing  with  her  in  a 
quiet  and  mournful  voice,  with  a  troubled  shad- 
ow on  his  face,  and  she  answered  him  freely 
with  the  still  music  of  a  tone  in  hers,  that  could 
only  breathe  from  the  calm  religion  of  a  peace- 
ful heai-t     But  they  spoke  no  word  of  love. 

John  came  back  in  a  carriage,  driven  furious- 
ly, and  set  the  house  in  an  uproar  with  his 
strong  vitality,  and  cataract  of  good  humor. 
It  did  not  last  long  there,  for  he  went  off  soon 
with  matronly  Mrs.  Mauley  on  his  arm  —  lier 
es])ecial  favorite  was  he — and  Susan  and  Alice 
following.  They  were  to  return  at  eight  or 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  All  but  Alice. 
Ernest  was  left  alone. 

He  had  a  solitary  dinner  at  two  o'clock, 
which  he  hardly  touched.  It  was  in  a  room 
down  stairs,  anticpiely  furnished.  A  quiet  serv-  j 
ant  girl  laid  the  cloth,  and  left  him;  came  in 
afterward — removed  it — and  left  him.  He  did 
not  go  up  stairs  again,  but  sat  there.  There 
was  a  portrait  in  a  tarnished  gilt  frame  on  the  ! 
wall.  An  old  picture  of  his  grandfather,  paint- 
ed in  1774.  There  was  no  uniform;  the  dra- 
pery was  jJain  and  dark.  The  face  was,  as  his 
friend  had  sai«l,  inudi  like  his  own,  only  it  was 
more  trrave  aixl  martial,  and  the  chin,  ui.like 
his,  bold  and  firm.  It  was  the  face  too  of  a 
man  verging  uj^on  fifty.  It  had  an  expression 
that  was  hard  to  define  —  a  meanintr  .so  deep 
that  it  was  meaningless.  The  eyes  did  not  look 
out  from  the  picture — they  were  turned  away. 


Kothing  in  the  garb  betokened  the  soldier  of 
the  Old  French  War,  but  the  hilt  of  a  sword, 
almost  concealed  by  the  deep  shadow  at  his 
side,  which  Time  had  made  still  deeper,  and 
darker. 

Ernest  sat  with  his  eyes  brooding  on  the 
painting,  and  all  the  phantoms  that  his  heart 
held  in  its  dungeons,  came  up,  and  trooped  in  a 
ghostly  festal  gathering  through  the  haunted 
chambers  of  his  brain.  The  excitement  of  the 
morning  had  induced  a  revulsion  as  powerful. 
His  spirits  sank  far  below  their  usual  gloomy 
standard.  Yet  this  depression  was  not  attend- 
ed by  any  sense  of  mental  or  physical  weari- 
1  ness.  His  mind  was  active,  and  fecund  with 
mad  fancies,  that  came  faster  and  faster  as  the 
afternoon  waned  away,  and  a  gradual  shadow 
;  began  to  dim  the  pale  sunshine  that  floated  in 
the  dusky  chamber.  He  never  moved  from  his 
,  position,  but  sat,  like  one  dead,  with  a  strange 
heat  in  his  brain,  and  a  hot  mist  in  his  eyes. 
The  room  grew  dimmer  and  darker.  A  single 
ray  of  red  sunlight  shot  through  the  trees  that 
shaded  the  western  window,  and  resting  on  the 
picture,  gloated  on  the  right  hand  like  blood. 
He  watched  it  till  the  sun  sank.  It  was  gone. 
A  cold,  gray  light  was  fading  in  the  chamber 
to  darkness.  The  human  Avorld  had  ebbed 
away,  and  another,  and  a  ghostlier,  was  left 
stranded  in  the  silence.  The  pale  gleam  of  the 
early  moon,  already  near  the  zenith,  rested 
faintly  on  the  floor.  There  was  no  sound ; 
only  a  dim  sense  of  something  moving  in  the 
air.  He  rose  fi-om  his  seat.  The  flush  had 
died  from  his  brain,  and  left  him  weak.  A 
strange  lightness  made  him  giddy,  and  he  was 
conscious  of  a  dull  pain  in  the  back  of  his  head. 
How  still  the  room  was!  Ko  murmur  on  its 
sentient  air  of  death!  He  himself  felt  like  a 
phantom.  He  crossed  the  carpet  noiselessly, 
and  passed  out  of  the  half  open  door,  without 
touching  it.  Slowly  and  noiselessly  he  went 
up  the  stairs,  with  no  image  in  his  mind  but  a 
consciousness  of  something  ascending  by  his 
side.  Up  through  the  dark  and  silent  house, 
with  that  haunting  fancy,  to  his  room.  He 
took  the  picture  of  Alice  and  set  it  on  an  old 
trunk  against  the  wall,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the 
sword.  He  did  this  without  a  purpose — movwl 
to  the  action  rather  by  instinct.  Then  he  sat 
down  in  the  cushioned  chair  with  the  dim  light 
that  came  from  the  dormer  window  resting  on 
his  figure.  All  earthly  Time  seemed  to  stand 
still. 

As  he  gazed,  a  softened  light  was  diffused 
through  the  darkness,  and  he  was  conscious 
that  its  radiance  was  centcr(;d  on  the  wall. 
Then  he  saw  the  sheath  slide  from  the  weapon, 
and  fall  as  mute  as  a  fc;iili.r  to  the  floor.  The 
blade  was  drij^ping  >)lood!  A  figure,  dark  and 
tall,  stood  bcfoi-e  liii/i,  between  the  ])ortrait  and 
the  sword.  It  was  his  grandfather!  The  face 
wa.s  sorrowful  and  grave,  and  the  eves  bent 
upon  him.  Slowly  the  j)hantom  raised  its  arra 
until  the  while  forefinger  paused,  pointing  at 
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the  picture  of  Alice.  Ernest  sprang  to  his  feet 
with  a  cold  sweat  on  his  forehead.  He  was 
alone!  The  sword  was  bare.  It  hung  in  the 
centre  of  a  vellow  shape  of  moonlight,  distinct- 
ly outlined  on  the  shadow}'  wall  in  the  form  of 
the  diamond  on  a  playing-card.  The  blade 
was  red,  and  glistened  in  the  radiance.  The 
sheath  lav  doubled  up  on  the  floor.  For  a  mo- 
ment he  gazed,  with  starting  eyes,  upon  the 
crimson  steel  hanging  in  that  mystic  shape  of 
yellow  light.     Then  he  remembered. 

He  knew  that  he  had  slept  and  dreamed. 
It  was  one  of  those  strange  visions  where  the 
real  and  the  unreal  mingle.  The  gradual  en- 
trance of  the  moonbeams,  the  falling  of  the 
sheath,  the  paint  upon  the  sword  had  all  been 
seen  in  the  magic  glass  of  illusion,  and  the  few 
seconds  of  the  spectacle  were  earthly  hours. 
It  was  six  o'clock  when  he  had  entered  the 
room,  it  was  now  half-past  eight.  The  ghost! 
was  it  all  a  dream?     Who  shall  say? 

Ernest  bent  down,  trembling  with  the  reac- 
tion of  his  excitement,  and  took  the  sheath  up 
from  the  floor  to  replace  it.  He  had  taken  it 
by  the  lower  extremity,  and,  in  lifting  it,  the 
leather  case  dropped,  leaving  the  brass  socket 
in  his  hand.  Age  had  loosened  it.  In  lifting 
up  the  scabbard  again,  he  saw  that  a  paper, 
which  had  been  wrapped  around  the  end,  as 
if  to  tighten  the  brass  band,  was  uncurled. 
He  stripped  it  off  quickly,  for  the  moonlight 
showed  that  there  was  writing  upon  it.  A 
smaller  piece  Avas  beneath  it,  which  he  also  un- 
rolled. He  lit  a  lamp,  eager  to  read  them. 
They  were  both  nari-ow  strips  of  very  thin 
parchment.  The  smaller  piece  had  only  a  few 
figures  traced  upon  it.  The  other  was  closely 
written  in  black  ink,  very  slightly  faded.  The 
first  words  drove  the  blood  to  the  young  man's 
heart,  as  he  perused  them.  They  were,  ''My 
Son  Ernest.''  Ho  remembered!  it  was  the 
name  of  his  dead  father !  With  a  beating  heart 
he  read  on. 

My  Son  Ernest :  When  I  am  Dead  you  will 
rede  this,  and  do  my  Bidding.  It  were  not  to 
your  behoof,  that  you  should  Be  jnade  a  Party  to 
my  secret  in.  the  matter  whereof  I  write,  Further 
than  this.  That  in  deadly  Battle,  I  did  Slay  by 
a  Foul  stroke  one  Isaac  Bayne,  Who  in  his  mor- 
tal Life,  did  wreak  his  sore  Malice  on  me,  in  all 
possible  Manner ;  being  moved  Thereto  by  certain 
Injuries  I  did  cause  to  his  Welfare,  in  my  Youth ; 
tite  which  also,  as  I  know,  did  make  hiin  an  Ene- 
my to  his  coujitry  in  King  George's  War,  invited 
Thereto  by  His  hate  for  Me  ;  and  so  brought  His 
untimely  Death  by  My  hand;  of  the  which  I 
Most  earnestly  Repent  in  tny  Heart,  befoi-e  my 
Maker,  and  Hope  for  Mercy.  1  have  caused  his 
Grave  to  be  Memorable;  as  witness  the  Tablet 
erected  by  Me,  on  Copp's  Hill.  It  is  tny  Behest 
that  you  Seek  out  His  Wife,  now  living  in  lonely 
Widowhood  with  Her  tvjo  Children,  a.  Boy  and 
Girl,  in  lirnfon  village,  Kent  county,  Delaware ; 
to  W hom  I  have  at  various  2\mes,  sent  Money 
for  Her  support  By  private  Means;   the  Giver 


being  unbeknown  to  Her  ;  and  that  you  see  from 
the  Fortune  I  leave  you,  that  Want  comes  not  to 
Her,  nor  her  Children.  Also,  That  you  Entreat 
her  by  Her  antient  love  for  Me  when  she  was  but 
a  Maid,  to  pardon  the  Ruin  I  brought  To  her 
hearth,  in  that  I  slew  Her  husband,  and  To  pray 
for  my  Soul.  She  is  now  An  aged  Woman.. 
Her  name  is  Alice  Bayne,  and  Her  Children 
were  named  Philip  and  Ann.  Do  this,  and  Fail 
not,  lest  you  be  held  Partner  in  my  Sin.  Forget 
not  the  Widow  and  the  Fatherless. 

Your  Father.     Ralph  Mauley.     1192. 

The  tears  streamed  from  Ernest's  eyes,  as  he 
read  the  last  words  of  the  scroll,  but  there  was 
joy  in  his  heart,  and  light  had  shone  upon  his 
troubled  dreams.  He  looked  at  the  date  of  the 
parchment.  1792!  It  was  the  year  in  which 
Colonel  Mauley  had  died.  His  decease  was 
sudden — perhaps  an  hour  after  he  had  written 
those  lines — perhaps  a  day !  His  son  must  have 
been  about  the  age  of  Ernest  at  that  period — 
some  twenty-five  years.  He  had  married  ten 
years  afterward.  But  the  scroll  had  never 
reached  him!  The  old  Colonel  had  died,  and 
made  no  sign  to  denote  its  place  of  concealment. 
Why  should  he  have  left  it  in  the  socket  of  the 
scabbard  ?  Perhaps  it  was  his  habit  to  leave 
memoranda  there  ; — perhaps  some  eccentric,  or 
some  ideal  feeling  prompted  him  to  make  the 
weapon  which  had  wrought  his  sin,  the  casket 
of  his  deed  of  atonement.  The  figures  on  the 
smaller  slip  might  be  notes  of  the  sums  he  had 
sent  at  several  times  to  the  widow  of  Bayne, 
and  placed  there  for  their  connection  with  the 
same  matter.  And  now,  after  many  years,  when 
father  and  son  were  dust,  the  grandchild  of  the 
writer  held  the  parchments  in  his  hand! 

The  silence  was  broken  by  a  bustle  and  laugh- 
ter from  the  lower  rooms,  announcing  the  re- 
turn of  the  party.  The  joyous  voice  of  John 
was  distinct  above  the  rest.  The  human  world 
had  flowed  back  again,  but  in  the  interval  the 
shores  of  the  unearthly  had  been  left  bare,  and 
a  solitary  soul  had  seen  its  mysteries,  and  grown 
wiser  for  the  lesson. 

Ernest  put  away  the  two  slips  carefully,  and 
went  down  stairs.  Two  or  three  voices  talking 
and  laughing  together,  made  racket  enough  for 
a  dozen.  But  he  went  in,  and  started  to  see 
that  Alice  had  returned  with  them. 

"Ha!  ha!"  said  John,  "here's  the  Hermit! 
Here's  the  Friar  of  Orders  Gray!  Ah!  mi-boy, 
you  should  have  been  with  us!  A  glorious 
time  we  had.  And  here's  Alice !  We  made 
her  come  along  because  the  night  was  so  fine 
— moonlight,  balmy  airs,  et  ccetera  ;  and  by  all 
that's  sacred  and  holy,  you  shall  gallant  her 
home.  Hallo!  young  man! — what's  the  mat- 
ter?— how  pale  he  is!  Ernest — "  and  he  whisp- 
ered roguishly  in  his  ear — "  have  you  seen 
Mauley's  ghost?" 

Ernest  looked  him  straight  in  the  eyes  for  a 
second,  and  then  in  an  answering  whisper,  and 
with  an  expression  tliat  made  John  stare,  he 
replied — "Yes!"     But  while  John  looked  at 
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him,  uncertain  whether  to  laxigh  or  look  grave, 
he  turned  away,  and  said  with  cheerful  vivacity 
— "  I'm  glad  you  came  back,  Alice,  and  I  shall 
certainly  wend  home  with  you — if  you'll  let 
me. 

And  he  sat  down,  in  the  light  of  her  wi-se 
and  gentle  smile,  and  began  to  converse.  The 
lamplight  shone  on  the  roguish  face  of  John, 
who  was  sitting  with  his  back  to  them  near  a 
table,  with  Mrs.  Mauley  and  bright  Susan  oppo- 
site, listening  and  laughing  to  an  odd  story  of 
some  adventure  in  Europe,  that  he  was  recount- 
ing with  a  gusto  all  his  own.  They  had  become 
60  absorbed  in  the  narration,  that  before  long 
Ernest  slipped  out  of  the  door,  and  Alice  fol- 
lowed, unperceived  by  them.  In  the  dark 
corridor  she  laid  her  slight  hand  on  his  arm, 
and  murmured — 

"What  is  it  that  you  have  to  show  me,  Er- 
nest?" 

"  Come  v/ith  me,  Alice.  Keep  by  my  side — 
for  it  is  dark  here."  He  led  her  up  stairs  to 
the  room  that  he  had  left.  They  stood  in  the 
pale  glory  of  the  moonlight  before  the  ancient 
sword.  The  mystic  light  lay  motionless  in  the 
still,  clear  eyes  of  Alice,  and  touched  her  float- 
ing tresses  with  a  golden  bloom.  Her  gaze  was 
bound  to  the  dark  and  shining  orbs  of  Ernest, 
luminous  and  tender  in  their  shadow. 

"  Ernest ;  you  said  that  you  had  something 
to  show  me;  what  is  it?" 

"  Sweet  Alice !  I  have  to  show  you  my  heart ! 
Read  it  in  my  face  I  There  is  nothing  there 
but  love  for  youJ' 

She  turned  away,  and  a  faint  flush  crimsoned 
the  whiteness  of  her  pure  forehead.  Then  she 
came  quickly  to  his  arms,  and  the  fair  head, 
and  the  throbbing  bosom  lay  upon  his  breast. 
No  sound — no  word !  But  gathered  to  his  heart 
with  a  closer  clasp,  her  happy  face,  with  a 
swimming  glory  in  the  meek  and  dove-like  eyes, 
looked  up  to  his.  The  moonlight  lay  upon 
their  figures  as  they  stood  locked  in  each  others 
arms,  with  soul  and  soul  blended  into  one. 
Earth  had  blossomed  into  Eden! 

Down  stairs,  John  Parks  had  just  proposed 
the  ringing  question  —  "Where,  in  the  blue 
deuce,  can  they  have  gone?" — when  the  door 
opened,  and  Ernest  entered,  leading  Alice  by 
the  hand.  There  was  such  a  radiant  pride  on 
his  countenance — such  peaceful  joy  in  hers — 
that  the  rest  sat  mute. 

"Mother!"  said  Ernest,  "come  here!" 

Mrs.  Mauley  came  quickly,  in  surprise, 

"Mother!  when  you  call  John  your  son,  a 
month  hence,  you  will  also  call  Alice  your 
daughter.     Take  her,  mother,  to  your  love!" 

She  stood  silent  with  a  momentary  astonish- 
ment. With  a  start  she  took  the  drooping  form 
of  Alice  to  her  bosom.  John  sat  with  his  mouf  h 
and  eyes  staring  at  Ernest;  then  turning  his 
head  slowly  toward  Susan,  whose  bright  coun- 
tenance trembled  between  a  smile  and  a  tear, 
he  sprang  up  from  his  seat,  with  a  sudden  flush 
blazing  out  on  his  handsome  face — made  two 


strides  over  to  him,  and  caught  him  to  his  arms. 
Bursting  away,  he  executed  a  pirouette  that 
Taglioni  in  hei*  best  days  never  excelled — leap- 
ed up  with  three  distinct  pigeon-wings  in  the 
air,  came  down  with  an  exulting  whoop,  flung 
himself  into  his  chair,  at  full  length,  with  a  mel- 
low peal  of  laughter;  stopped  suddenly,  cov- 
ered his  face  with  his  hands,  and  wept !  Drop 
the  vail. 


In  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  Ernest 
standing  with  Alice  by  the  vault  of  his  family  in 
the  ancient  burial-ground,  told  her  all.  The  sun 
was  near  setting  when  he  ended,  and  the  slant- 
ing light  rested  softly  on  the  green  mounds,  and 
the  leaning  head-stones  wath  their  lengthening 
shadows.  Alice  had  listened  silently,  and  with- 
out surprise,  during  the  narration.  Her  soul 
looked  from  the  present  to  the  future  ;  the  spirit 
of  her  lover  dreamed  in  the  present  of  the  past. 
Only  once  she  had  interrupted  him.  It  was 
when  he  read  from  the  parchment  that  the 
widow  of  her  slain  ancestor  had  two  children, 
Philip  and  Ann ;  and  she  then  murmured  that 
the  name  of  her  father  was  Philip  Bayne. 

They  walked  slowly  through  the  rough  hil- 
locks and  crumbling  tombstones,  and  paused 
with  uncovered  heads  by  the  Tory's  grave.  The 
tablet  was  a  plain  slab,  stained  with  the  gray 
and  green  mould  of  many  years.  The  inscrip- 
tion had  been  cut  deep  in  the  stone,  and  waa 
very  legible.  It  was  simply;  Isaac  Bayne, 
June  20,  17 15.  Below  the  rounded  summit, 
were  the  three  letters,  I.II.S.  Ernest  murmur- 
ed slowly  the  Latin  legend  of  which  they  were 
the  initials:   "Iesus  Hominum  Salvator." 

"  Sweet  xMice,"  he  said,  in  a  deep  and  mourn- 
ful voice,  "the  dust  that  lies  beneath  this  grave 
was  disenchanted  in  a  moment ;  this  soul  went 
out  in  sudden  agony  from  its  rent  clay — in  the 
madness  of  carnage — with  all  its  heavy  load  of 
sin  upon  it,  The  fire  of  Hate  was  fierce  with- 
in the  brain ;  the  cold  bitterness  of  brooding 
years  was  in  the  heart ;  the  frantic  vigor  of 
strife  nerved  the  arm!  The  wrongs  that  he 
had  suff"ered  were  unatoned ;  the  injuries  that 
he  had  returned  were  unrepented.  If  the  mor- 
tal frame  is  but  the  mould  for  the  spirit ;  if  the 
soul  is  moulded  by  its  earthly  life  for  all  eter- 
nity, and  continues  as  it  is  last,  when  Death 
places  his  white  and  icy  seal  upon  the  body  to 
announce  that  all  is  finished!  then  this  man  is 
but  a  disembodied  Fiend!  His  slayer  purged 
away  a  crime  by  his  remorse,  and  baffled  Doom 
by  Repentance ;  but  the  slain  m.^hed  from  earth 
with  all  his  strife  and  hate  and  bitterness  hot 
witliin  him  ;  and  the  wrctciiedness  of  his  life 
Here,  may  be  still  wretchedness  There!" 

"  Dear  Ernest,"  she  replied,  "  these  are  but 
Pagan  fancies.  The  prayers  of  the  wife  he  left 
behind  him,  and  the  young  faces  of  his  father- 
less children  would  appeal  to  Heaven  for  him 
if  an  appeal  were  needed.  But  the  Mercy  of 
the  good  and  wise  God  was  over  him  in  his 
death  as  in  his  life,  and  Infinite  Love  will  not 
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desort  those  who  are  not  defertfd  even  by  tlie  j  mise  (or,  say  liis  enemies,  who  could  contradict 
weak  love  of  earth,  ^^'llllt  ^vor^ls  of  conipas-  ^  them),  they  have;  become  interestinfij  to  the  his- 
Bion  Wi'rc  Ihosc  you  spoke  just  now?"  j  torian  alone.     Talleyrand  was  something  very 

"What  words  do  you  mean,  Alice?"  said  he,  dilferent  from  the  popular  conception  of  liim. 
raising  his  tluuightful  face  to  hers.  He  was  a  profound  thinker;  he  had  strong  po- 

Tlie  Bun  WHS  setting  behind  her,  and  the  ;  litieal  opinions,  if  he  had  no  moral  principles; 
heaverdy  sweetness  of  the  smile  upon  her  tran-  he  was  at  least  as  bold,  daring,  and  decided  in 
qui!  face  seemed  to  accord  with  the  faint  glory  action  as  he  was  sagacious  in  council;  his  po- 
that  rested,  like  the  halo  of  a  saint,  upon  her  i  litical  and  social  tact — which  is  wisdom  so  quick 
golden  h;iir.     Her  hand  pointed  to  the  tablet,      and  piercing  as  to  seem  unreasoning — had  the 

"Look,  Ernest,"  she  said,  'Mook  there!"  j  promptitude  and  certainty  of  an  instinct;  and 

The  lower  part  of  the  stone  was  in  shadow,  j  living  in  constant  intercourse,  hostile  or  friend- 
Only  on  the  summit  a  bright  ray  of  sunshine  j  ly,  with  the  ablest  men  of  that  stirring  epocli, 
rested,  and,  gleaming  aslant  the  surface,  gilded  he  acquired  an  undisj>uted  ascendency  over 
the  lines  of  the  letters  I.  H.  S.  with  a  radiant  i  them  all  by  the  simple  influence  of  a  keener  in- 
fire.     The  clear  voice  of  Alice  stole  upon  the  '  tellect  and  a  subtler  tongue. 


hush  of  the  quiet  air,  and  thrilled  in  the  mel- 
ancholy heart  of  Ernest  like  a  strain  of  music, 
"Jesus,  Man's  Savior!" 


Far  from  being  devoid  of  political  predilec- 
tions and  convictions,  his  whole  career,  from  the 
time  he  entered  the  States-General,  showed  that 

j  both  were  very  strong  in  him.     He  had  thought 

Tlie  story  ends  here,  for  I  have  nothing  more  deeply,  and  he  felt  keenly.  That  much  of  per- 
to  tell,  except  this,  that,  in  the  evening  of  that  sonal  feeling  entered  into  the  motives  which 
day,  every  one  sat  up  stairs  in  Ei'nest's  room,  {  determined  him  to  the  course  he  took,  and  that 
while  he  recounted  the  legend  and  the  rest  at  much  of  egotism  and  scorn  of  his  fellow-men 
length.  The  foster-mother  of  Alice  was  there,  '  mingled  with  and  alloyed  his  lofty  and  perse- 
the  Widow  Niles,  a  very  pleasant,  and  restless,  I  vering  ambition,  can  not  be  denied,  and  is  not 
and  rigid  old  lady,  sheathed  in  a  flexible  mail  to  be  wondered  at  We  must  read  his  charac- 
of  black  bombazine,  that  was  always  rustling  j  ter  and  career  by  the  light  which  his  early  his- 
and  clashing  softly  with  her  motion.  John  had  |  tory  throws  over  it,  and  we  shall  find  there 
quietl}^  put  the  lamp  out;  I  fancy  that  his  oe-  enough  amply  to  explain  both  his  steady  pref- 
enpation  of  a  very  wide  cushioned  chair  with  erence  for  constitutional  liberty  after  the  En- 
Susan  had  something  to  do  w-ith  that.  But  glish  model,  and  the  ardor  and  determination 
w^hen  the  tale  w^as  ended  there  was  a  long  spell  '  with  which  he  threw  himself  into  the  most  act- 
of  silence.  No  one  seemed  willing  to  break  the  j  ive  ranks  of  the  Revolutionists.  He  had  suf- 
charm.  There  was  no  sound  in  the  dim  and  !  fered  too  much  under  the  old  regime  not  to  de- 
quiet  air  of  the  chamber,  but  a  soft  rustling  and  sii'e  to  sweep  away  a  system  which  permitted 
clashing,  like  the  wings  of  invisible  angels.  !  such  injustices  as  he  had  endured.  He  had  seen 
Alice  sat  with  her  dear  fair  head  resting  on  the  too  thoroughly  the  hollowness  and  rottenness 
white  hands  that  lay  on  Ernest's  shoulder,  and  of  every  thing  around  him — the  imbecile  fee- 
his  face  was  bent  bown  to  hers.  Then,  while  {  bleness  of  the  court,  the  greediness  and  impiety 
they  all  sat  mute  as  shadows,  the  gradual  moon-  of  the  Church,  the  selfish  and  heartless  profli- 
Hght,  gliding  softly-  thi'ough  the  dormer  win- '  gacy  of  the  higher  ranks — to  be  of  opinion  that 
dow,  shaped  itself  into  the  form  of  the  diamond  !  there  w^as  much  worth  preserving  in  the  exist- 
upon  the  dusky  wall,  and,  in  the  centre  of  the  !  ing  state  of  things.  He  had  too  fine  a  fancy 
yellow  splendor,  with  its  metal  hilt  and  pom-  !  -T-nd  too  powerful  a  mind  not  to  participate  in 
mel,  and  the  brass  on  the  black  sheath  gleam-  '  some  measure  in  the  hopes  then  entertained  by 


ing  in  the   light  like  gold,  hung  the  ancient 
Sword  of  Mauley  ! 


all  the  more  "erected  spirits''  of  the  nation,  of 
an  era  of  glorious  social  regeneration.  He  was 
a  bishop  against  his  will ;  he  had  lived  in  the 
very  centre  of  all  the  elegant  immoralities  of 
Paris;  and  he  had  studied  and  conversed  with 
Voltaire.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  one  of  the 
noblest  families  of  France;  but  having  been 
lamed  by  an  accident  arising  from  the  cond)ined 
neglect  of  parents   and  meniaL'*,  he  was   com- 


THE  PL^BLIC  CAREER  OF  TALLEYRAND. 

TALLEYRAND  has  been  especially  maltreat- 
ed by  common  fame.  By  most  who  know 
his  name,  he  is  regarded  as  a  second  Macchia- 
velli — as  little  understood  and  as  ruthlessly 
Rlandered  as  the  first — an  intriguing  and  un- 
principled diplomatist — a  heartless  persifleur —  |  pelled,  by  one  of  those  acts  of  family  tyranny 
the  very  incarnation  of  political  ]))'ofligacy  and  '  then  by  no  means  uncommon,  to  forego  his 
Bhamc'less  tergiversation.  His  portraits  have  birth-right,  and  accept,  the  destiny  of  younger 
almost  all  been  drawn  by  his  foes — by  those  sons  in  that  age  and  of  that  rank — viz.,  to  go 
•whom  lie  had  baflled.  or  by  those  whom  he  had  into  the  Church.  Without  being  allowed  to  re- 
dewerted — by  those  whom  his  pungent  sarcasms  '  turn  to  the  paternal  roof,  he  was  transferred 
had  woutxled,  or  whom  his  superior  address  ha<l  from  his  nurse's  cottage  to  the  ecclesiastical 
inortifie(| ;  imd  Iuh  own  memoirs,  from  his  own  seiniiuiry  of  Saint  Sulpice,  and  thence  to  the 
hand,  are  t,o  remain  a  Healed  book  till,  by  the  ,  College  of  theSorbonne.  He  was  made  a  priest 
death  of  every  one  whom  they  could  compro-  {  without  the  slightest  attention   either  to  his 
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wishes  or  his  character.  Boiling  over  with 
youthful  passion?,  with  liealth}'  energy,  with 
splendid  talents,  with  mundane  tastes,  he  was 
condemned  by  an  act  of  flagrant  injustice  to  a 
life  of  celibacy,  of  inaction,  and  of  religious  du- 
ties, which,  in  the  case  of  one  so  devoid  of  de- 
votional sentiment  as  he  was,  could  only  be 
the  most  loathsome  and  wearisome  hypocrisy. 
What  wonder  that  a  mighty  wrong  like  this 
should  have  sunk  into  his  mind,  and  greatly 
modified  his  views  and  feelings,  even  if  it  did 
not  sonr  his  temper?  At  college  he  brooded 
over  his  mortification  and  looked  his  destiny 
in  the  face,  and  deliberately  took  his  course. 
With  rare  powers  like  his,  lie  felt  that  obscuri- 
ty was  impossible,  but  that  he  must  rise  by  a 
different  ladder  from  the  one  he  would  himself 
have  chosen.  He  resolved  to  triumph  over 
those  who  had  degraded  him,  but  to  whom  he 
knew  himself  in  every  way  superior;  and  he 
prepared  himself  to  do  so  by  sedulous  and  earn- 
est study.  lie  spoke  little,  he  reflected  much. 
Naturally  both  intelligent  and  ardent,  he  taught 
himself  to  become  well-informed,  reserved,  and 
self-restrained  ;  and  from  the  training  which  the 
Catholic  Church  has  always  given  to  its  serv- 
ants, he  learned  that  untiring  and  watchful  pa- 
tience, that  deep  insight  into  men,  that  quick 
appreciation  of  circumstances,  those  gentle  and 
insinuating  manners,  that  habitual  quietude, 
that  prompt  and  well-timed  activity,  which 
were  his  most  distinguishing  qualities  through 
life,  and  his  chief  instruments  of  success.  "When 
he  had  completed  his  theological  studies,  he  en- 
tered the  world — to  enjoy  it  and  subdue  it.  He 
was  known  as  the  Abbe  de  Perigord. 

He  soon  became  agent- general  for  the  clergy 
— an  office  of  great  influence  and  importance 
— an<l  subsequent!}'  Bishop  of  Autun,  and  when 
the  States-General  met,  he  was  elected  as  deputy 
from  his  diocese.  He  was  now  thirty -five  years 
of  age.  He  at  once  embraced  the  popular  side, 
and  became  prominent  and  powerful.  His  voice 
was  raised  in  favor  both  of  liberty  of  thought 
and  of  equality  of  civil  rights.  He  supported 
the  union  of  the  three  orders — the  first  great 
step  c)f  the  revolution  ;  he  persuaded  the  Assem- 
bly to  decide  against  those  mandata  imperatifH, 
wliich  would  have  made  its  members  the  mere 
slaves  and  mouthpieces  of  their  constituents;  he 
was  one  of  eiL'ht  who  was  selected  to  prepare 
the  New  Constitution  which  was  to  regenerate 
the  country;  he  was  appointed  to  report  upon 
ft  system  of  National  Education,  and  the  memoir 
which  he  presented  to  the  Assembly  not  only 
obtained  an  instant  and  vast  celebrity,  but 
fonned  the  foundation  of  the  plan  tlien  adopted, 
and  which  exists  with  little  change  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  Besides  these  labors  Iw  paid  sjxr-ial 
attention  to  the  finances,  which  were  then  in  a 
most  deplorable  condition  ;  he  supported  the 
proposals  of  Necker;  ftn<l  it  was  on  his  motion 
that  the  Assembly  resolved  on  the  seizure  nnd 
sale  of  all  eccli-siastieal  j»roportv  ns  belontring 
to  the  State,  and  on  the  reduction  of  the  clergy 


from  the  position  of  independent  proprietors  to 
that  of  salaried  employes.  In  doing  this  he 
proposed  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  infe- 
rior clergy,  while  he  hoped  at  the  same  time 
to  avert  a  national  bankruptcy.  At  the  same 
time  he  sup]iorted  the  equalization  of  imposts, 
and  the  entire  suppression  of  all  feudal  and 
seignorial  rights.  Finally,  he  was  appointed 
by  his  colleagues  to  draw  up  an  address  to  the 
nation  explaining  and  justifying  tlie  proceed- 
ings of  the  Assembly,  and  so  admirably  did  he 
discharge  this  function,  that  he  was  shortly 
afterward  elected  President  by  a  large  majority. 

What  might  have  been  his  course  durijig  the 
subsecfuent  and  more  stormy  phases  of  the  Revo- 
lution we  can  not  pretend  to  conjecture.  Happi- 
ly for  him  he  was  saved  from  having  to  take  a 
part  in  scenes  where  almost  any  part  would 
have  been  questionable,  objectionable,  and  un- 
safe. He  had  resigned,  or  rather  abjured,  his 
clerical  functions,  and  early  in  1792  was  sent  to 
P^ngland  on  a  diplomatic  mission,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  substitute  a  national  for  a  court 
alliance.  Thirty-eight  years  afterward,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-six,  he  was  again  accredited  to 
the  same  country  on  a  similar  errand.  His 
first  and  last  diplomatic  acts  at  least  were  con- 
sistent and  in  unison.  He  remained  in  England 
(with  the  exception  of  a  short  visit  to  Paris)  till 
the  following  year,  when  Robespierre  proscribed 
him,  and  shortly  afterward  Mr.  Pitt  ordered 
him  to  quit  the  country  in  twenty-four  hours. 
His  residence  in  England  chiefly  in  the  society 
of  Madame  de  Staol,  increased  his  admiration  for 
British  institutions,  but  he  was  ill  received  in 
the  higher  circles — being  regarded  partly  as  an 
apostate  priest,  partly  as  a  reputed  profligate, 
partly  as  an  intriguing  revolutionist.  But  those 
who  knew  him  at  this  period  describe  him  as 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  companions,  quiet, 
gentle,  caressing,  and  attentive — speaking  little, 
but  when  he  did  speak,  compressing  volumes 
into  a  single  phrase. 

Prosciibed  in  France,  and  banished  from  En- 
gland, M.  de  Talleyrand  went  to  America,  and, 
as  a  IMemoir  which  he  afterward  read  before 
the  National  Institute  testifies,  did  not  wjiste 
his  time  while  there.  But  when  a  better  day 
began  to  dawn  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  Chenier,  at  the  in.stigation  of 
Madame  de  Sta«il,  procured  a  decree  of  the  Con- 
vention, erasing  his  name  from  the  list  of  emi- 
grants and  permitting  his  return.  He  re-entered 
France,  and  after  a  short  interval  was  made 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  under  th(!  Directory  ; 
but  as  they  became  more  and  more  imbecile, 
and  a  change  more  and  more  inevitable  and 
desirable,  he  was  or  contrived  to  be  dismi.ssed 
in  the  early  part  of  1790,  and  thus  found  him- 
self at  lilicrty  to  assist  Bonaparte  in  his  revolu- 
tion of  the  18th  Bninuiire,  which  it  is  diflicult 
not  to  regarrl  as,  im<ler  the  circumstances,  tho 
greatest  service  he  ever  rendered  to  his  country. 
.Madame  de  StaJil  never  forgave  his  adhesion  t^ 
the  popular  young  hero.     But  Talleyrand  saw 
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that  France  was  perishing  for  want  of  a  govern- 
ment ;  tliat  lier  political  iiotahilitios  were  neither 
honest  enough,  wise  enough,  nor  able  enough 
to  rescue  and  regenerate  her;  disorder  in  the 
finances,  disoi-ganization  in  the  interior,  and  dis- 
aster abroad,  ail  clamored  loudly  for  a  change; 
and  in  the  vigorous  intellect,  gigantic  sagacity, 
and  iron  will  of  the  young  conqueror  of  Italy, 
Tallcyranil,  like  most  Frenchmen,  recognized 
the  Man  for  the  crisis — rhmnme  necessaire,  as 
Necker  termed  him.  The  mode  in  which  the 
Directory  and  its  councils  were  overtlirown  was 
audacious  and  violent  enough ;  but  the  result 
went  far  to  justify  the  actors.  Order  at  home 
and  victory  abroad  followed  in  quick  succes- 
sion ;  the  finances  were  restored ;  confidence 
was  re-awakened;  the  funds  rose;  an  admira- 
ble system  of  administration  was  established ; 
France  was  at  once  reconstituted,  after  ten  years 
of  misery,  crime,  and  chaos;  and  the  period 
from  1800  to  1807,  during  which  Talleyrand 
was  the  principal  minister,  was  beyond  example 
the  mo.^t  glorious  in  her  annals.  It  is  true  that 
much  of  the  work  of  Talleyrand's  earlier  years 
was  upset:  much  however  remained  indestruct- 
ible. It  is  true  that  under  Napoleon  France 
enjoyed  only  the  shadow  of  those  parliamentary 
institutions  to  which  Talleyrand  was  sincerely 
attached,  and  which  formed  part  of  the  original 
constitution  urged  upon  and  adopted  by  the 
F'irst  Consul ;  but  probably  by  this  time  the 
experienced  Minister  had  begun  to  feel  that  at 
that  crisis  a  man  was  more  important  than  an 
institution — which  it  must  be  allowed  had  not 
been  attended  with  any  brilliant  suece?s.  It  is 
true  that  during  his  period  of  office  Talleyrand 
had  to  sanction  and  transact  many  acts  of  in- 
justice and  oppression  to  foreign  nations,  and 
to  witness  much  tyranny  at  home ;  but  he  prob- 
ably satisfied  himself  with  reflecting  that  he 
was  serving  his  chief  and  aggrandizing  liis 
country.  He  quitted  office  after  the  Peace  of 
Tilsit,  when  France  was  at  her  culminating 
point.  He  set  his  face  steadily  against  the  Em- 
peror's subsequent  aggressions.  He  condemned 
the  invasion  of  Spain  so  severely,  that  ISTapoleon, 
in  deep  indignation,  deprived  him  of  his  dignity 
at  court  as  Grand  Chamboi-lain.  His  deep  and 
far-seeing  sagacity  probably  perceived  that  the 
ambition  of  the  P^mperor  had  blinded  and  im- 
paired his  genius,  and  that  he  had  embarked  in 
a  course  which  must  lead  to  ultimate  reaction 
and  ruin.  In  all  likelihood  this  ruin  was  greatly 
hastened  by  his  retirement  from  the  direction 
of  affairs,  for  his  coolness,  patience,  and  wisdom 
had  ofVen  tempered  the  hastiness  and  impetuos- 
ity of  Napoleon. 

Napoleon  never  forcrave  Talleyrand  his  con- 
demnation of  the  Sj)anish  invasion.  He  hated 
liim,  as  he  hated  all  who  opposed  his  will  or 
criticised  his  measures;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  knew  liiui  too  well  not  to  fear  him.  He  sus- 
pected his  designs  and  drea<led  his  intrigues; 
but  he  dur(!d  not  take  any  decided  steps  against 
him,  and  Talleyrand  was  far  too  wary  to  give 


him  any  excuse.  Under  the  irritating  influence 
of  these  feelings  the  Emperor  lost  no  opportu- 
nity of  menacing  and  insulting  the  retired  min- 
ister, often  in  the  vulgarest  and  rudest  manner. 
Some  ot  these  sallies  Talleyrand  endured  with 
the  imperturbable  and  impassive  manner  which 
distinguished  him,  some  he  retorted  with  spirit 
and  success.  But  those  who  read  the  account 
of  the  scenes  which  passed  between  these  amig 
d' autrefois  will  find  little  reason  either  for  won- 
der or  for  blame,  if  the  ex-minister's  patriotic 
desire  for  the  termination  of  Napoleon's  reign 
was  heightened  by  something  of  personal  ani- 
mosity. Be  this  «as  it  may,  Talleyrand  remain- 
ed in  a  state  of  watchful  inaction  till  the  Allies 
approached  Paris  in  1814,  when  it  became  evi- 
dent that  Napoleon's  career  was  ended,  and 
that  all  a  good  citizen  could  do  was  to  make 
the  best  terms  he  coidd  for  his  country,  both 
with  the  enemies  who  had  conquered  her,  and 
with  the  sovereign  who  was  to  mount  upon 
her  throne.  This  task  Talleyrand  undertook 
with  unusual  vivacity  and  energy.  After  the 
capitulation  he  saved  France  from  much  misery, 
and  possibly  from  a  civil  war,  by  his  resolute 
opposition  to  any  mezzo-termine,  such  as  a  re- 
gency and  the  proclamation  of  Napoleon's  son, 
or  of  Bernadotte,  as  was  once  proposed.  He 
therefore  supported  with  all  his  influence  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons;  but,  cognizant  of 
their  incurable  character,  and  faithful  to  his  old 
political  ideas,  he  insisted  upon  the  promulga- 
tion of  "  the  Charter,"  which  established  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy  and  two  Chambers.  The 
basis  of  the  institutions  which  governed  France 
from  1814  to  1830,  she  owed  to  Talleyrand. 

His  next  task  was  a  far  more  difficult  one.  It 
was  to  act  as  minister  for  the  foreign  afi"airs  of 
a  conquered  country,  and  in  a  camp  of  conquer- 
ors met  to  decide  iipon  her  limits  and  her  fate. 
His  genius  was  never  so  manifest  as  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna.  He  had  to  deal  with  sover- 
eigns burning  to  avenge  spoliations  and  hu- 
miliations which  no  doubt  might  justify  the 
severest  retaliation,  and  fuiuous  at  the  suff^er- 
ings  and  maltreatments  they  had  undergone; 
he  had  to  persuade  them  to  turn  their  vengeance 
against  Napoleon,  not  against  France.  They 
had  met  to  despoil  and  deal  with  her  at  their 
free  pleasure ;  he  had  to  induce  them  to  admit 
her  as  one  of  the  high  contracting  powers.  He 
succeeded  chiefly  through  his  influence  with 
Alexander,  in  obtaining  a  seat  at  their  councils, 
and  once  there,  his  supreme  ability  soon  gave 
him  an  irresistible  ascendant :  he  succeeded  in 
sowing  dissension  between  the  Allies,  and  at 
last  in  persxiading  them  that  it  would  be  a  bad 
and  sliallow  ])olicy  to  weaken  France  too  much. 
But  in  the  moan  time  Louis  XVIII.,  freed  from 
the  councils  of  his  wise  minister,  whose  superi- 
ority annoyed  and  eclipsed  him,  had  committed 
folly  after  folly,  had  disgusted  the  army,  and 
alienated  the  returning  affections  of  the  people. 
Napoleon  had  landed  from  Elba,  and  was  again 
upon  the  throne,  and  Louis  was  a  fugitive  at 
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Ghent.  The  Allies  had  to  commence  a  new 
war,  and  the  crowning  victory  of  Waterloo, 
and  the  surrender  of  Kapoleon,  placed  France 
more  completely  at  their  mercy  than  before. 
Their  indignation  was,  of  course,  more  vehement 
than  ever,  and  the  task  of  Talleyrand  in  apppas- 
ing  them  incomparably  more  difficult ;  and  find- 
ing his  efforts  of  no  avail,  either  to  control  the 
irritated  monarch  or  pacify  his  furious  allies, 
he  quitted  office  to  avoid  signing  the  humiliat- 
ing treaty  of  1815.  Before  doing  so,  however, 
he  had  persuaded  Louis  XVIH.  to  issue  the 
Proclamation  of  Cambrai,  promising  a  more 
faithful  adherence  to,  and  a  more  liberal  inter- 
pretation of  the  Charter,  and  greater  deference 
to  those  notions  of  liberty  which  the  revolution 
of  1789  had  indelibly  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the 
people.  He  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  per 
suading  the  incurable  old  Bourbon  that  the 
permanence  of  his  throne  depended  on  his  man- 
agement of  the  democratic  spirit,  and  that  the 
adoption  of  the  policy  of  the  Legitimists  would 
be  fatal  to  him.  The  king  became  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  his  importunate  councilor,  and  by 
way  of  hinting  to  him  the  propriety  of  retiring, 
he  asked  him  one  day  how  far  it  was  to  Va- 
len§ay,  the  countr^^-seat  of  M.  de  Talleyrand. 
"  I  do  not  know  precisely,"  replied  the  minister ; 
"but  it  must  be  twice  as  far  as  from  here  to 
Gand;"  intimating  that  before  he  (Talle3'rand) 
could  reach  Valenfay,  Louis,  deprived  of  the 
safeguard  of  his  counsel,  would  be  again  an 
exile. 

From  the  time  of  his  retirement  he  took  his 
place  in  the  ranks  of  the  liberal  opposition  in 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  steadily  set  his  face 
against  the  oppression  and  reactionary  follies 
of  the  Restoration.  In  1830  what  he  had  long 
foreseen  took  place :  a  new  revolution,  patiently 
toiled  for  during  fifteen  years  of  selfishness  and 
blunders,  again  drove  the  Bourbons  into  exile, 
and  summoned  the  veteran  diplomatist  into 
public  life  once  more.  He  gave  Louis  Philippe 
the  benefit  of  his  multifarious  experience,  and 
accepted  the  embassy  to  England,  with  the 
view  of  cementing  that  alliance  between  the 
two  countries  which  had  been  the  earliest  ob- 
ject of  his  official  life.  That  done,  he  once 
more  retired  into  privacy;  and  died  at  the  age 
of  eighty-four,  with  faculties  and  cheerfulness 
alike  unimpaired — though  no  man  had  lived 
through  scenes  more  calculated  to  crush  the 
one  and  exhaust  the  other. 

The   great  crime   against  political  morality 
with  which  he  is  reproached — his  inconstancy 
— seemed  at  all  times  to  lie  very  lightly  on  his 
conscience.     He  spoke  of  his  changes  without  j 
the  smallest  embarrassment  or  shame,  alleging  I 
that  what  he  served  was  not  this  or  that  Gov-  ' 
ernmont,  but  his  Country,  imder  the  political 
form  wliich  it  had  put  on  for  the  time  being;  ' 
that  he  was  faitiiful  to  each  Administration  so 
long  as  it  suited  France,  and  wisely  and  honest- 
ly consulted  her  interests;  and  that  l)e  never 
deserted  any  till  it  had  become  the  duty  of  ev-  \ 


ery  good  citizen  to  do  so.  He  has  also  been  se- 
verely reproached  with  avarice  and  corruption, 
and  probably  the  charge  was  not  without  foun- 
dation ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
he  ever  betrayed  or  sold  his  country  or  his  em- 
ployers for  his  own  private  interests;  and  at  a 
period  when  it  was  a  customary  and  almost  an 
avowed  transaction  for  Ministers  to  receive  vast 
presents,  aaWed.  pots-de-vin,  from  powers  or  par- 
ties whom  they  had  been  able  to  gratify  and 
serve,  we  can  scarcely  judge  a  man  according 
to  the  purer  delicacy  and  severer  standard  of 
to-day.  This  much  is  certain — that,  surround- 
ed with  enemies  and  beset  with  dangers  at  ev- 
ery period  of  his  public  life,  he  was  never  known 
to  counsel  a  violence  or  to  be  guilty  of  a  ven- 
geance ;  he  punished  his  adversaries  by  bon-mots 
alone;  he  was  in  all  things  a  moderator  and  a 
friend  of  peace  ;  and  in  private  life  he  was  gen- 
tle, amiable,  and  singularly  beloved  by  all  who 
were  admitted  to  his  intimacy.  The  character 
of  his  intellect  was  in  many  respects  Italian 
rather  than  French  ;  and  to  find  his  parallel  we 
must  go  back  to  the  statesmen  who  ruled  Flor- 
ence and  Milan  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Hia 
subtlety  andjinesse  belonged  to  both  countries  : 
his  patience,  his  quietness,  his  imperturbable 
sweetness  of  temper,  were  exclusively  Italian ; 
while  there  was  something  almost  feminine  in 
the  seductive  attractiveness  of  his  manner.  On 
the  whole,  if  we  consider  the  moral  atmosphere 
in  which  he  was  born  and  bred,  the  false  posi- 
tion in  which  early  injustice  had  placed  him, 
the  fearful  times  in  which  he  lived  and  acted — 
times  eminently  fatal  to  all  high  enthusiasm,  to 
all  fixed  opinions,  to  all  inflexible  constancy — 
times  which  tried  the  courage  of  the  bravest, 
the  convictions  of  the  most  obstinate,  the  faith 
of  the  most  earnest — we  shall  be  disposed  to 
judge  him  v.ath  unwonted  indulgence,  and  may 
perhaps  be  justified  in  pronouncing  him  as  wor- 
thy of  esteem  and  admiration  as  any  public  man 
can  be  who  la3's  claim  to  no  lofty  sentiment,  no 
stern  principles,  and  no  spirit  of  self-denial  or 
self-sacrifice. 

STORIES  OF  THE  HUGUENOTS. 

I  HAVE  always  been  interested  in  the  con- 
versation of  any  one  who  could  tell  me  any 
thing  about  the  Huguenots;  and,  little  by  lit- 
tle, I  have  picked  up  many  fragments  of  in- 
formation respecting  them.  I  will  just  recur  to 
the  well-known  fact  that,  five  years  after  Henry 
the  Fourth's  formal  abjuration  of  the  Protestant 
faith,  in  fifteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  he 
secured  to  the  French  I'rotestants  their  religious 
liberty  by  the  Edict  of  Xantes.  His  unworthy 
son,  however,  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  refused 
them  the  privileges  which  had  been  granted  to 
them  by  this  a(^t ;  and,  when  reminded  of  the 
claims  they  ha<l,  if  the  promises  of  Henry  the 
Third  and  Henry  the  Fourth  were  to  be  regard- 
ed, lie  answered  that  "the  first-named  monarch 
feared  tlunn,  and  the  latter  loved  them  ;  but  he 
neither  feared  nor  loved  them."     The  extermi- 
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nation  of  the  Hncrnonots  wns  a.  favorite  project 
with  Ciiriliiirtl  Kioholicu,  ninl  it  was  at  his  iu- 
Htisjatioii  fhat  tlio  second  sio^c  of  Kocholle  was 
nntl»Ttakon — known  even  to  the  most  careless 
PttJclent  of  history  for  the  horrors  of  famine 
whii-h  tlu'  l)esit't;»'d  endured.  Miserably  disap- 
poiiito<l  as  they  were  at  the  failure  of  the  looked- 
for  assistance  from  England,  the  mayor  of  the 
town,  (i niton,  rejected  the  conditions  of  peace 
which  Cardinal  Ixichelieu  offered;  namely,  that 
the}-  would  raze  their  fortitications  to  tlie 
ground,  and  suffer  the  Catholics  to  enter.  But 
there  was  a  traitorous  faction  in  the  town  ;  and, 
on  Ouitou's  rejection  of  the  terms,  this  faction 
collected  in  one  night  a  crowd  of  women  and 
children  and  aged  persons,  and  drove  them  be- 
yond the  lines ;  they  were  useless,  and  3'et  they 
ate  food.  Driven  out  from  the  beloved  city, 
tottering,  faint,  and  weary,  they  were  fired  at 
by  the  enemy ;  and  the  survivors  came  plead- 
ing back  to  the  walls  of  Rochelle,  pleading  for 
a  quiet  shelter  to  die  in,  even  if  their  death 
were  caused  by  hunger.  When  two-thirds  of 
the  inhabitants  had  perished — when  the  sur- 
vivors were  insufficient  to  bury  their  dead — 
when  ghastly  corpses  out-numbered  the  living, 
miserable,  glorious  Rochelle,  stronghold  of  the 
Huguenots,  opened  its  gates  to  receive  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Cardinal,  who  celebrated  mass  in 
the  church  of  St.  Marguerite,  once  the  beloved 
sanctuary  of  Protestant  worship.  As  we  cling 
to  the  memory  of  the  dead,  so  did  the  Hugue- 
nots remember  Rochelle.  Years — long  years 
of  suffering — gone  by,  a  village  sprung  up,  not 
twenty  miles  from  New  York,  and  the  name  of 
that  village  was  New  Rochelle:  and  the  old 
men  told  with  tears  of  the  sufferings  their  pa- 
rents had  undergone  when  they  were  little 
children,  far  away  across  the  sea,  in  the  "  pleas- 
ant" land  of  France. 

Richelieu  was  otherwise  occupied  after  this 
second  siege  of  Rochelle,  and  had  to  put  his 
schemes  for  the  extermination  of  the  Huguenots 
on  one  side.  So  they  lived  in  a  kind  of  trem- 
bling, uncertain  peace  during  the  remainder  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth.  But  they 
strove  to  avert  persecution  by  untiring  submis- 
sion. It  was  not  until  sixteen  hundred  and 
eighty-three  that  the  Huguenots  of  the  south 
of  France  resolved  to  profess  their  religion,  and 
refuse  any  longer  to  be  registered  aniong  those 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  ;  to  be  martyrs, 
rather  than  ajiostates  or  hypocrites.  On  an  ap- 
pointed Sabbath,  the  old  deserted  Huguenot 
churches  were  reopened;  nay,  those  in  ruins, 
of  which  but  a  few  stones  remained  to  tell  tlie 
tale  of  having  once  been  holy  ground,  were 
peopled  with  attentive  hearers,  listening  lo  the 
Word  of  fiod  OS  preached  by  reformed  minis- 
ters. Languedoe,  Cevennes,  Dauphigny,  seem- 
ed ulivp  with  Huguenots — even  as  the  High- 
landn  were,  af,  the  chieftain's  call,  alive  with 
armed  men.  wliose  tartans  had  been  hidden  but 
a  moment  befon-  in  \\\<-  hmiiionious  and  blend- 
ing colors  of  llie  lienther. 


Dragonnades  took  place,  and  cruelties  were 
perpetrated,  which  it  is  as  well,  for  the  honor 
of  human  nature,  should  be  forgotten.  Twenty- 
four  thousand  conversions  were  announced  to 
Le  Grand  Louis,  who  fully  believed  in  them. 
The  more  far-seeing  Madame  de  Maintenon 
hinted  at  her  doubts  in  the  famous  speech, 
"Even  if  the  fathers  are  hypocrites,  the  chil- 
dren will  be  Catholics." 

And  then  came  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes.  A  multitude  of  weak  reasons  were 
alleged,  as  is  generalh'  the  case,  where  there  is 
not  one  that  is  really  good  or  presentable ;  such 
as  that  the  Edict  was  never  meant  to  be  per- 
petual;  that  (by  the  blessing  of  Heaven  and 
the  dragonnades)  the  Huguenots  had  returned 
to  the  true  faith,  therefore  the  Edict  was  use- 
less— a  mere  matter  of  form,  &c.,  <fec. 

As  a  "  mere  matter  of  form,"  some  penalties 
were  decreed  against  the  professors  of  the  ex- 
tinct heresy.  Every  Huguenot  place  of  worship 
was  to  be  destroyed ;  every  minister  who  re- 
fused to  conform  was  to  be  sent  to  the  Hopi- 
taux  des  Formats  at  Marseilles  and  at  Valence. 
If  he  had  been  noted  for  his  zeal,  he  was  to  be 
considered  "  obstinate,"  and  sent  to  slavery  for 
life  in  such  of  the  "West  Indian  islands  as  belong- 
ed to  the  French.  The  children  of  Huguenot 
parents  were  to  be  taken  from  them  by  force, 
and  educated  by  the  Roman  Catholic  monks  or 
nuns.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  enactments 
contained  in  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes. 

And  now  come  in  some  of  the  traditions 
which  I  have  heard  and  collected. 

A  friend  of  mine,  a  descendant  from  some  of 
the  Huguenots  who  succeeding  in  emigrating  to 
England,  has  told  me  the  following  particulars 
of  her  great-great-grandmother's  escape.  This 
lad3^'s  father  was  a  Norman  farmer,  or  rather 
small  landed  proprietor.  His  name  was  Le- 
fcbvre ;  he  had  two  sons,  grown  men,  stout  and 
true;  able  to  protect  themselves,  and  choose 
their  own  line  of  conduct.  But  he  had  also  one 
little  daughter,  Magdalen,  the  child  of  his  old 
age,  and  the  darling  of  his  house;  keeping  it 
alive  and  glad  with  her  innocent  prattle.  His 
small  estate  was  far  away  from  any  large  town, 
with  its  corn  fields  and  orchards  surrounding 
the  old  ancesti'al  house.  There  was  })lenty  al- 
ways in  it ;  and  though  the  wife  was  an  invalid, 
there  was  always  a  sober  cheerfulness  present, 
to  give  a  charm  to  the  abundance. 

The  family  Lcfcbvre  lived  almost  entirely  on 
the  produce  of' the  estate,  and  had  little  need 
for  much  conmiunication  witii  their  nearest 
neighbors,  with  whom,  however,  as  kindly, 
well-n)enning  people  they  were  on  good  terms, 
although  they  differed  in  their  religion.  In 
those  days  coffee  was  scarcely  known,  even  in 
large  cities ;  honey  su]>plied  the  place  of  sugar, 
and  for  the  potage,  the  houi//i,  the  vetxetables, 
the  snlad,  the  fruit,  the  garden,  farm  and  or- 
chaiil  of  the  Lefebvres  was  all-sufficient.  The 
woolen  cloth  was  spun  by  the  men  of  the  house 
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on  winters'  evenings,  standing  by  the  great 
wheel,  and  carefully  and  slowly  turning  it  to 
secure  evennass  of  thread.  The  women  took 
charge  of  the  linen,  gathering,  and  drying,  and 
beating  the  bad  smelling  hemp,  the  ugliest  crop 
that  grew  about  the  farm;  and  reserving  the 
delicate  blue-flowered  flax  for  the  tine  thread 
needed  for  the  daughter's  trousseau ;  for  as 
soon  as  a  woman  child  was  born,  the  mother, 
lying  too  faint  to  work,  smiled  as  she  planned 
the  web  of  dainty  linen,  which  was  to  be  woven 
at  Rouen,  out  of  the  flaxen  thread  of  gossamer 
fineness,  to  be  spun  by  no  hand,  as  you  may 
guess,  but  that  mother's  own.  And  the  farm- 
maidens  took  pride  in  the  store  of  sheets  and 
table  napery  whi«h  they  were  to  have  a  share 
in  preparing  for  the  future  wedding  of  the  little 
baby,  sleeping  serene  in  her  warm  cot,  by  her 
mother's  side.  Such  being  the  self-sufiieient 
habits  of  the  Norman  farmers,  it  was  no  wonder 
tliat  in  the  eventful  year  of  sixteen  hundred 
and  eighty-five,  Lefebvre  remained  ignorant  for 
many  davs  of  that  Revocation  which  was  stir- 
ring the  whole  souls  of  his  co-religionists.  But 
there  was  to  be  a  cattle  fair  at  Avranches,  and 
he  needed  a  barren  cow  to  fatten  up  and  salt 
for  the  winter's  provisions.  Accordingly,  the 
large-boned  Norman  horse  was  accoutred,  sum- 
mer as  it  was,  with  all  its  paraphernalia  of 
high-peaked  wooden  saddle,  blue  sheep-skin, 
scarlet  worsted  fringe  and  tassels;  and  the 
farmer  Lefebvre,  slightly  stiff"  in  his  limbs,  after 
sixty  winters,  got  on  from  the  horse  block  by 
the  stable  wall,  his  little  daughter  Magdalen 
nodding  and  kissing  her  hand  as  he  rode  away. 
When  he  arrived  at  the  fair  in  the  great  place 
before  the  catlicdral  in  xVvranches,  he  was  struck 
with  the  absence  of  many  of  those  who  were 
united  to  him  by  the  bond  of  their  common 
persecuted  I'eligion;  and  on  the  faces  of  the 
Ilui^uenot  farmers  who  were  there,  was  an  ex- 
pression  of  gloom  and  sadness.  In  answer  to 
his  inquiries,  he  learned  for  the  first  time  of  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  He  and  his 
sons  could  sacrifice  any  thing — would  be  proud 
of  martyrdom  if  need  were — but  the  clause 
which  cut  him  to  the  heart,  was  that  which 
threatened  tliat  his  pretty,  innocent,  sweet  Mag- 
dalen might  be  taken  from  him  and  consijrned 
to  the  teachings  of  a  convent  A  convent,  to 
the  Huguenots*  excited  prfijudices,  implied  a 
place  of  dissolute  morals,  as  well  as  of  idolatrous 
doctrine. 

Poor  fanner  Lef«;bvre  thought  no  more  of  the 
cow  he  went  to  purchase;  the  life  and  death — 
nay,  the  salvation  or  damnation — of  his  darling, 
seemed  to  him  to  depend  on  the  8j)ced  with 
"which  he  could  reach  his  home  and  take  mea.s- 
ores  for  her  saffdy.  What  these  were  to  be  he 
could  not  tell  in  this  moment  of  bewiMcred 
terror;  for,  even  while  he  watched  the  8ta)>le- 
boy  at  the  inn  arranging  liis  horse's  gear  with- 
out daring  to  help  him — ff»r  fear  his  early  de- 
parture and  undue  haste  might  excitf  3UMj>icion 
in  the  nudignant  fa(•(•^  hr;  saw  gathering  uhoiit 


him — even  while  he  trembled  with  impatience, 
his  daughter  might  be  carried  away  out  of  hie 
sight,  forever  and  ever.  Pie  mounted  and  spur- 
red the  old  horse ;  but  the  road  was  hilly,  and  the 
steed  had  not  had  his  accustomed  rest;  and  was 
poorly  fed,  according  to  the  habit  of  the  countr}'-; 
and,  at  last,  he  almost  stood  still  at  the  foot  of 
every  piece  of  rising-ground.  Farmer  Lefebvre 
dismounted,  and  ran  by  the  horse's  side  up 
every  hill,  pulling  him  along,  and  encouraging 
his  flagging  speed  by  every  conceivable  noise, 
meant  to  be  cheerful,  though  the  tears  were 
fast  running  down  the  old  man's  cheeks.  He 
was  almost  sick  with  the  revulsion  of  his  fears, 
when  he  saw  Magdalen  sitting  out  in  the  sun, 
playing  with  the  "  fromages"  of  the  mallow- 
plant,  which  are  such  a  delight  to  Norman 
children.  He  got  off"  his  horse,  which  found  its 
accustomed  way  into  the  stable.  He  kissed 
Magdalen  over  and  over  again,  the  tears  com- 
ing down  his  cheeks  like  rain.  And  then  he 
went  in  to  tell  his  wife — his  poor  invalid  wife. 
She  received  the  news  more  tranquilly  than  he 
had  done.  Long  illness  had  deadened  the  joys 
and  fears  of  this  world  to  her.  SW  could  even 
think  and  suggest.  "That  night  a  fishing- 
smack  was  to  sail  from  Granville  to  the  Chan- 
nel Islands.  Some  of  the  people,  who  had  called 
at  the  Lefebvre  farm  on  tlieir  way  to  Avranches, 
had  told  her  of  ventures  they  were  making,  in 
sending  over  apples  and  pears  to  be  sold  in 
Jersey,  where  the  orchard  crops  had  failed.  The 
captain  was  a  friend  of  one  of  her  absent  sons ; 
for  his  sake — " 

"  But  we  must  part  from  her — from  Magdalen, 
the  apple  of  our  eyes.  And  she — she  has  never 
left  her  home  before,  never  been  away  from  us 
— who  will  take  care  of  her?  Marie,  I  say,  who 
is  to  take  care  of  the  precious  child  T  And  the 
old  man  was  choked  with  his  sobs.  Then  his 
wife  made  answer,  and  said, 

"  God  will  take  care  of  our  precious  child, 
and  keep  her  safe  from  harm,  till  we  two — or 
you  at  least,  dear  husband,  can  leave  this  ac- 
cursed land.  Or,  if  we  can  not  follow  her,  she 
will  be  safe  for  heaven ;  whereas,  if  she  stays 
here  to  be  taken  to  the  terrible  convent,  hell 
will  be  her  portion,  and  we  shall  never  see  her 
again — never!" 

So  they  were  stilled  by  their  faith  into  sufii- 
cient  composure  to  plan  for  the  little  girl.  The 
old  horse  was  again  to  be  harnessed  and  put 
into  the  cart ;  and  if  any  spying  Komaiust  look- 
ed into  the  cart,  what  would  they  see  but  straw, 
and  a  new  mattrass  rolled  up,  and  peej>ing  out 
of  a  sackcloth  covering.  The  mother  blessed 
her  child,  with  a  full  eonvietion  that  she  should 
never  see  her  again.  The  father  went  with  her 
to  Granville.  On  the  way  the  only  relief  he 
liad  was  eaiing  for  her  comfort  in  her  strange 
imprisonment.  He  stroked  Ijer  cheeks  and 
smoothed  her  hair  with  his  labor-hardened  fin- 
gers, and  coaxed  her  to  eat  the  food  her  mother 
had  prepftred.  In  the  evening  her  feet  were 
e<il(i     He  took  off  his  warm  flannel  jacket  to 
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wrap  them  in.  Whether  it  was  that  chill  com- 
ing on  tlie  heat  of  the  excited  day,  or  whetlur 
the  fatigue  and  grief  broke  down  the  old  man 
utterly,  no  one  ean  say.  The  child  Magdalen 
wjis  safi'lv  extricated  from  her  hiding-place  at 
the  Quai  at  Granville,  and  smuggled  on  board 
of  the  fishing-smack,  with  her  great  chest  of 
clothes,  and  half-collected  trousseau  ;  the  cap- 
tain took  her  safe  to  Jersey,  and  willing  friends 
received  her  eventually  in  London.  But  the 
father — moaning  to  himself,  "If  I  am  bereaved 
of  my  children,  1  am  bereaved,"  saying  that  pit- 
iful sentence  over  and  over  again,  as  if  the  rep- 
etition could  charm  away  the  deep  sense  of  woe 
— went  home,  and  took  to  his  bed,  and  died ; 
nor  did  the  mother  remain  long  after  him. 

One  of  these  Lefebvre  sons  was  the  grand- 
father of  the  Duke  of  Dantzic,  one  of  Napo- 
leon's marshals.  The  little  daughter's  descend- 
ants, though  not  very  numerous,  are  scattered 
over  England  ;  and  one  of  them,  as  I  have  said, 
is  the  lady  who  told  me  this,  and  many  other 
particulars  relating  to  the  exiled  Huguenots. 

At  first  the  rigorous  decrees  of  the  Revoca- 
tion were  principally  enforced  against  the  min- 
isters of  religion.     They  were  all  required  to 
leave  Paris  at  forty-eight  hours'  notice,  under 
severe  penalties  for  disobedience.     Some  of  the 
most  distinguished  among  them  were  ignomin- 
iously  forced  to  leave  the  country ;  but  the  ex- 
puksion  of  these  ministers  was  followed  by  the 
emigration  of  the  more   faithful   among  their 
people.     In  Languedoc  this  was  especially  the 
case;  whole  congregations  followed  their  pas- 
tors; and  France  was  being  rapidly  drained  of 
the  more  thoughtful  and  intelligent  of  the  Hu- 
guenots (who,  as  a  people,  had  distinguished 
themselves    in    manufactures    and    commerce), 
when  the  King's  minister  took  the  alarm,  and 
prohibited  emigration,  under  pain  of  imprison- 
ment for  life;  im])risonment  for  life,  including 
abandonment    to    the   tender   mercies   of  the 
priests.     Here  again  I  may  relate  an  anecdote 
tA)ld   me  by  my  friend:    A  husband  and  wife 
attempted  to  escape  se]»arately  from  some  town 
in   Brittany;  the  wife  succeeded,  and  reached 
England,  where  she  anxiously  awaited  her  hus- 
band.    The  husband   was  arrested   in   the  at- 
tempt, and  imprisoned.     The  priest  alone  was 
allowed  to  visit  him;  and,  after  vainly  using 
argument  to  endeavor  to  persuade  him  to  re- 
nounce his  obnoxious  religion,  the  pi-iest,  with 
cruel   zeal,  had   recourse   to   physieal   torture. 
There  was  a  room  in  the  prison  witli  an  iron 
floor,  and  uo  seat,  nor  means  of  support  or  rest ; 
into  this  room   the  poor  Huguenot  was  intro- 
duced.   The  iron  flooring  was  gradually  heated 
(one   remembers   the   gouty   gentleman   whose 
cure  was  effecrled  by  Ji  similar  process  in  "Sand- 
ford  and  Mcrton  ;"  but  there  tlu;  licat  was  not 
carricil  up  to  torture,  as  it  was  in  the  Hugue- 
not's cjiHe);  still  tlie  brave  man  was  faithful. 
The   proccKH  was  repeated;  all    in  vain.     The 
flesh  on  the  K(.leH  of  his  feet  vas  burnt  off,  and 
lie  wuH  a  cripple  for  life;  but,  cripple  or  sound, 


dead  or  alive,  a  Huguenot  he  remained.  And 
by-and-by,  they  grew  weary  of  their  useless 
cruelty,  and  the  poor  man  was  allowed  to  hob- 
ble about  on  crutches.  How  it  was  that  he  ob- 
tained his  liberty  at  last,  my  informant  could 
not  tell.  He  only  knew  that,  after  years  of  im- 
prisonment and  torture,  a  poor  gray  cripple 
was  seen  wandering  about  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don, making  vain  intpiiries  for  his  wife  in  his 
broken  English,  as  little  un-derstood  by  most  ai> 
the  Moorish  maiden's  ciy  for  "  Gilbert,  Gilbert." 
Some  one  at  last  directed  him  to  a  coffee-house 
near  Soho  Square,  kept  by  an  emigrant,  who 
thrived  upon  the  art,  even  then  national,  of 
making  good  coffee.  It  was  the  resort  of  the 
Huguenots,  many  of  whom  by  this  time  had 
turned  their  intelligence  to  good  account  in 
busy  commercial  England. 

To  this  coffee-house  the  poor  cripple  hied 
himself;  but  no  one  knew  of  his  wife ;  she  might 
be  alive,  or  she  might  be  dead:  it  seemed  as  if 
her  name  had  vanished  from  the  earth.  In  the 
corner  sat  a  peddler  listening  to  every  thing,  but 
saying  nothing.  lie  had  come  to  London  to  lay 
in  a  stock  of  wares  for  his  rounds.  Now  the 
three  harbors  of  the  French  emigrants  were 
Norwich,  where  they  established  the  manufac- 
ture of  Norwich  crape  ;  Spitalfields  in  London, 
where  they  embarked  in  the  silk-trade ;  and 
Canterbur}',  where  a  colon}'  of  them  carried  on 
one  or  two  delicate  employments,  such  as  jew- 
elry, wax-bleaching,  etc.  The  peddler  took  Can- 
terbury in  his  way,  and  sought  among  the 
French  residents  for  a  woman  who  might  cor- 
respond to  the  missing  wife.  She  was  there, 
earning  her  livelihood  as  a  milliner,  and  be- 
lieving her  husband  to  be  either  a  galley-slave, 
or  dead  long  since  in  some  of  the  terrible  pris- 
ons. But,  on  hearing  the  peddler's  tale,  she  set 
off  at  once  to  London,  and  found  her  poor  crip- 
pled husband,  who  lived  many  years  afterward 
in  Canterbury,  supported  by  his  wife's  exertions. 
Another  Huguenot  couple  determined  to  emi- 
grate. They  could  disguise  themselves;  but 
their  baby?  If  they  were  seen  passing  through 
the  gates  of  the  town  in  which  they  lived  with 
a  child,  they  would  instantly  be  arrested,  sus- 
pected Huguenots  as  they  were.  Their  expe- 
dient  was  to  wrap   the  baby  into   a   fornde^ 

I  bundle ;  to  one  end  of  which  was  attached  a 

I  string;  and  then,  taking  advantage  of  the  deep 

I  gutter  which  runs  in  the  centre  of  so  manv  old 
streets  in  French  towns  they  placed  the  baby 

I  in  this  liollow,  close  to  one  of  the  gates,  after 
dusk.      The  gendarme  came  out  to  open   the 

I  gate  to  them.  They  were  suddenly  summoned 
to   see   a    sick   relation,  thev   said  ;  they   were 

I  known  to  have  an  infant  child,  which  no  IIu- 
g»jen<»t  mother  would  willingly  leave  behind  to 
be  brought  up  b}-  I'apist.s.    So  the  sentinel  con- 

'  eluded  that  they  were  not  going  to  emigrate,  at 
least  this  time;  and  locking  the  great  town 
gates  behind  them,  he  re-entered  his  little  guard- 
room. "Now,  (piiek!  (juiek!  the  siring  under 
the  gate  1    Catch  it  with  your  hook  stick.    There 
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uwees  showed  themselves  temperate,  industri- 
ous, thoughtful,  intelligent  people,  full  of  good 
principle  and  strength  of  character.  But  all  this 
is  implied  in  the  circumstance  that  they  suffered 
and  emigrated  to  secure  the  rights  of  conscience. 

MY  UNCLE  MAURICE. 

WHENEVER  I  have  need  to  strengthen  my- 
self in  all  that  is  good,  I  turn  my  thoughts 
to  my  Uncle  Maurice.  I  see  again  the  gentle 
expression  of  his  half-smiling,  half-mournful 
face ;  I  hear  his  voice,  always  soft  and  sooth- 
ing as  a  breath  of  summer  ?  The  remembrance 
of  him  pi'otects  my  life,  and  gives  it  light.  He 
was  a  saint  and  martyr  here  below;  others 
have  pointed  out  the  path  of  heaven ;  he  has 
taught  us  to  see  those  of  earth  aright. 

But  except  the  ant^els,  who  are  charged  with 
noting  down  the  sacrifices  performed  in  secret, 
and  the  virtues  which  are  never  known,  who 
has  ever  heard  speak  of  my  uncle  Maurice? 
Perhaps  I  alone  remember  his  name,  and  still 
recollect  his  history. 

Well!  I  will  write  it,  not  for  others  but  for 
myself!  They  say  that,  at  the  sight  of  the 
Apollo,  the  body  erects  itself  and  assumes  a 
more  dignified  attitude:  in  the  same  way,  the 
soul  should  feel  itself  raised  and  ermoblcd  by 
the  recollection  of  a  good  man's  life. 

A  ray  of  the  rising  sun  lights  up  the  little 
table  on  which  I  write :  the  breeze  brings  me 
in  the  scent  of  the  mignonnette,  and  the  swal- 
lows wheel  about  my  window  with  joyful  twit- 
terings The  image  of  my  uncle  Maurice  will 
be  in  its  proper  place  amidst  the  songs,  the 
sunshine,  and  the  fragrance. 

It  is  with  men's  lives  as  with  days:  some 
dawn  radiant  with  a  thousand  colors,  othei-s 
dark  with  gloomy  clouds.  That  of  my  uncle 
Maurice  was  one  of  the  latter.  He  was  so  sick- 
ly  when  he  came  into  the  world,  that  they 
thought  he  must  die:  but  notwithstanding  tiiese 
anticipations,  which  might  be  called  hopes,  ho 
continued  to  live,  suffering  and  deformed. 

He  was  deprived  of  all  the  joys  as  well  as 
of  all  the  attractions  of  childhood.  He  was 
oppressed  because  he  was  weak,  and  laughed 
at  for  his  deformity.  In  vain  the  little  hunch- 
back opened  his  arms  to  the  world;  tiie  world 
scoffed  at  him,  and  went  its  way. 

However,  he  still  had  his  mother,  and  it  was 
to  her  that  the  child  directed  all  the  f«H'ling» 
of  a  heart  repuls<'d  by  others.  With  her  he 
found  shelter,  and  wiis  hajipy,  till  he  reached 
the  age  when  a  man  must  take  his  j)hicc  in  life; 
and  Mauric<;  had  to  content  hinj.s«'If  with  that 
which  oth(3rs  had  rrfused  willi  e()nt('mj)t.  His 
vancing  a  large  loan  to  further  the  objects  of  it.  I  education  would  ii.ive  qualified  him  for  any 
Indeed,  three  of  the  nine  Presidents  of  the  old  course  of  life;  and  he  became  a  clerk  in  one  of 
Congress,  whi'h  conducted  the  United  States  the  little  toll-houses  at  the  entrance  of  his 
through  tiie  Revolutionary  War,  were  descend-     native  town. 

aotfl  of  the  French  Protestant  refugees.  Gen-  He  was  always  shut  up  in  this  dwelling  of  a 
eral  Francis  Marion,  who  fought  bravely  under  few  feet  square,  with  no  relaxation  from  the 
Washington,  was  of  Huguenot  descent.  In  fact,  office  occount/i  but  reading,  and  his  mothers 
both  in  England  and  France,  the  Huguenot  ref-    visits.     On  fine  aumnier  days  she  came  to  work 


in  the  shadow.  There!  Thank  God!  the  baby 
is  safe  ;  it  has  not  cried !  Pray  God  the  sleep- 
ing-draught be  not  too  strong!"  It  was  not  too 
strong:  father,  mother,  and  babe  escaped  to 
England,  and  their  descendants  may  be  reading 
this  very  paper. 

Some  of  the  French  Protestants  sent  a  letter  to 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  (among  whose  his- 
torical papers  it  is  still  extant)  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  persecutions  to  which  they  were 
exposed,  and  the  distress  they  were  undergoing, 
stating  the  wish  of  many  of  them  to  emigrate  to 
America,  and  asking  how  far  they  might  have 
privileges  allowed  them  for  following  out  their 
pursuit  of  agriculture.     What  answer  was  re- 
turned may  be  guessed  from  the  fact  that  a  tract 
of  land  comprising  about  eleven  thousand  acres 
at  Oxford,  near  the  present  town  of  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  was  granted  ^o  thirty  Huguenots, 
who  were  invited  to  come  over  and  settle  there. 
The  invitation  came  like  a  sudden  summons  to 
a  land  of  hope  across  the  Atlantic.     Tliere  was 
no  time   for  preparations  ;  these  might  excitjc 
suspicion;   they  left  the  "pot  boiling  on  the 
fire"  (to  use  the  expression  of  one  of  their  de- 
scendants),  and  carried  no  clothes  with  them 
but  what  they  wore.    The  New  Englanders  had 
too  lately  escaped  from  religious  persecution 
themselves,   not  to  welcome,  and  shelter  and 
clothe  these  poor  refugees  when  they  once  ar- 
rived at  Boston.     The  little  French  colony  at 
Oxford  was  called  a  plantation ;   and  Gabriel 
Bernon,  a  descendant  of  a  knightly  name  in 
Froissart,  a  Protestant  merchant  of  Rochelle, 
was  appointed  undertaker  for  this  settlement. 
Thev  sent  for  a  French  Protestant  minister,  and 
assigned  to  him  a  salary  of  forty  pounds  a  year. 
Thev  bent  themselves  assiduously  to  the  task 
of  cultivating  the  half-cleared  land,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  which  lay  the  dark  forest,  among  which 
the  Indians  prowled  and  lurked,  ready  to  spring 
upon  the  unguarded  households.     To  protect 
themselves  from  this  creeping  deadly  enemy, 
the  French  built  a  fort,  traces  of  which  yet  re- 
main.    But  on  the  murder  of  the  Johnson  fam- 
ily, the  French  dared  no  longer  remain  on  the 
bloody  spot,   although  more  than  ten  acres  of 
ground  were  in  garden  cultivation  around  the 
fort ;    and  long  afterward  those  who   told   in 
hu!*hed,  awe-struck  voices  of  the  Johnson  mur- 
der, could  point  to  the  rose-bushes,  the  apple 
and  pear  trees  yet  standing  in  the  Frenchmen's 
de.-*«'rted  gardens. 

The  descendants  of  the  Huguenot  refugees  re- 
paid in  part  their  debt  of  gratitude  to  Massa- 
chusetts \n  varioiis  ways  during  the  War  of  In- 
dependence ;    one,   Gabriel    Mariigault,   by  ad- 
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at  the  door  of  his  hut,  under  the  shade  of  a 
clematis  planted  by  Muurioe.  And  then  even 
■when  she  was  silent,  her  presence  was  a  pleas- 
ant change  fur  the  hunchback;  he  heard  the 
clinking  of  her  long  knitting  needles,  he  saw 
her  mild  and  mournful  profile,  which  reminded 
him  of  so  nniny  courageously  borne  trials;  he 
could  every  now  and  then  rest  his  head  affec- 
tionately on  that  bowed  down  neck,  and  ex- 
change a  smile  with  her! 

This  comfort  was  soon  to  be  taken  from  him, 
Ilis  old  motlicr  fell  sick,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
few  days  he  had  to  give  up  all  hope.  Maurice 
was  overcome  at  the  idea  of  a  separation  which 
would  henoefoi'th  leave  him  alone  on  earth, 
and  abandoned  himself  to  boundless  grief.  He 
knelt  by  the  bedside  of  the  dying  woman,  he 
called  her  by  the  fondest  names,  he  pressed  her 
in  his  arms,  as  if  he  could  so  keep  her  in  life. 
His  mother  tried  to  return  his  caresses,  and  to 
answer  him;  but  her  hands  were  cold,  her 
voice  already  gone.  She  could  only  press  her 
lips  against  the  forehead  of  her  son,  heave  a 
sigh,  and  close  her  eyes  forever! 

They  tried  to  take  Maurice  away,  but  he  re- 
sisted them,  and  threw  himself  on  that  now 
motionless  form. 

"Dead!"  cried  he;  "dead!  She  who  had 
never  left  me,  she  who  was  the  only  one  in  the 
world  who  loved  me !  You,  my  mother,  dead ! 
What  then  remains  for  me  here  below  ?" 

A  stifled  voice  replied — "  God!" 

Maurice,  startled,  raised  himself  up.  Was  it 
a  last  sigh  from  the  dead,  or  his  own  con- 
science, that  had  answered  him?  He  did  not 
seek  to  know,  but  he  understood  the  answer, 
and  accepted  it. 

It  was  then  that  I  first  knew  him.  I  often 
went  to  see  him  in  his  little  toll-house;  he 
mixed  in  my  childish  games,  told  me  his  finest 
stories,  and  let  me  gather  his  flowers.  Deprived 
as  he  w%as  of  all  external  attractiveness,  he 
showed  himself  full  of  kindness  to  all  who  came 
to  him,  and,  though  he  never  would  put  him- 
self forward,  he  had  a  welcome  for  every  one. 
Deserted,  despised,  he  submitted  to  every  thing 
with  a  gentle  patience;  and  while  he  was  thus 
etretched  on  the  cross  of  life,  amid  the  insults 
of  his  executioners,  he  repeated  with  Christ — 
"Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do." 

No  other  clerk  showed  so  much  honesty, 
zeal,  and  intelligence  ;  but  those  who  otherwise 
might  have  promoted  him  as  his  services  de- 
served, were  repulsed  by  his  deformity.  As  he 
had  no  patrons  he  found  his  claims  were  always 
disregarded.  They  preferred  before  him  those 
who  were  better  able  to  nuike  themselves  agree- 
able, and  seen)ed  to  b(!  granting  him  a  favor 
when  lett.iiig  him  keep  the  humble  oflice  which 
enabled  him  to  live.  Uncle  Maurice  bore  in- 
justice as  he  JKul  borne  contempt;  unfairly 
treated  by  men,  ho  raised  his  eyes  higher,  and 
trusted  in  tlx'  justice  of  Him  who  can  not  be 
deceived. 


He  lived  in  an  old  house  in  the  suburb,  where 
many  work-])eople,  as  poor  but  not  as  forlorn 
as  he,  also  lodged.  Among  these  neighbors 
there  was  a  single  woman,  who  lived  by  her- 
self in  a  little  garret,  into  which  came  both  wind 
and  rain.  She  was  a  young  girl,  pale,  silent, 
and  with  nothing  to  recommend  her  but  her 
wretchedness,  and  her  resignation  to  it.  She 
was  never  seen  speaking  to  any  other  woman, 
and  no  song  cheered  her  garret.  She  worked 
without  interest  and  without  relaxation ;  a  de- 
pressing gloom  seemed  to  envelop  her  like  a 
shroud.  Her  dejection  affected  Maurice ;  he 
attempted  to  speak  to  her:  she  replied  mildly, 
but  in  few  words.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  slie 
preferred  her  silence  and  her  solitude  to  the 
little  hunchback's  good-will ;  he  perceived  it, 
and  said  no  more. 

But  Toinette's  needle  was  hardly  sufficient 
for  her  support,  and  presently  work  failed  her? 
Maurice  learned  that  the  poor  girl  was  in  want 
of  every  thing,  and  that  the  tradesmen  refused 
to  give  her  credit.  He  immediately  went  to 
them,  and  privately  engaged  to  pay  them  for 
what  they  supplied  Toinette  w^ith. 

Things  went  on  in  this  way  for  several  months. 
The  young  dressmaker  continued  out  of  work, 
until  she  was  at  last  frightened  at  the  bills  she 
had  contracted  with  the  shopkeepers.  When 
she  came  to  an  explanation  with  them,  every 
thing  was  discovered.  Her  first  impulse  was 
to  run  to  Uncle  Maurice,  and  thank  him  on  her 
knees.  Her  habitual  reserve  had  given  way  to  a 
burst  of  deepest  feeling.  It  seemed  as  if  grati- 
tude had  melted  all  the  ice  of  that  numbed  heart. 

Being  now  no  longer  embarrassed  with  a 
secret,  the  little  hunchback  could  give  greater 
efficacy  to  his  good  offices.  Toinette  became 
to  him  a  sister,  for  whose  wants  he  had  a  right 
to  provide.  It  was  the  first  time  since  the 
death  of  his  mother  that  he  had  been  able  to 
share  his  life  with  another.  The  young  woman 
received  his  attentions  with  feeling — but  with 
reserve.  All  Maurice's  eftorts  were  insufficient 
to  dispel  her  gloom:  she  seemed  touched  by 
his  kindness,  and  sometimes  expressed  her  sense 
of  it  with  warmth  ;  but  there  she  stopped.  Her 
heart  was  a  closed  book,  which  the  little  hunch- 
back might  bend  over,  but  could  not  read.  In 
truth  he  cared  little  to  do  so:  he  gave  himself 
up  to  the  happiness  of  being  no  longer  alone, 
and  took  Toinette  such  as  her  long  trials  had 
made  her:  he  loved  her  as  she  Vios,  and  wished 
for  nothing  else  but  still  to  enjo}'  her  compaiiy. 

This  thought  insensibly  took  possession  of  his 
mind,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  besides.  The  poor 
girl  was  as  forlorn  as  himself;  she  had  become 
accustomed  to  the  deformity  of  the  hunchback, 
and  she  seemed  to  look  on  him  with  an  affec- 
tionate sympathy!  What  more  could  he  wish 
for?  Until  then,  the  hopes  of  making  himself 
acceptable  to  a  helpmate  had  been  rep(>lled  by 
Maurice  as  a  dream  ;  but  chance  seemed  willing 
to  make  it  a  reality.  After  much  hesitjition  he 
took  courage,  and  decided  to  speak  to  hej*. 
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It  was  evening ;  the  little  hunchback,  in  much 
agitation,  directed  his  steps  toward  the  work- 
woman's garret.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  enter, 
he  thought  he  heard  a  strange  voice  pronoun- 
cing the  maiden's  name.  He  quickly  pushed 
open  the  door,  and  perceived  Toinette  weeping, 
and  leaning  on  the  shoulder  of  a  young  man  in 
the  dress  of  a  sailor. 

At  the  sight  of  my  uncle,  she  disengaged  her- 
self quickly,  and  ran  to  him,  crying  out — 

'•  Ah !  come  in — come  in !  It  is  he  that  I 
thought  was  dead :  it  is  Julien ;  it  is  my  be- 
trothed!" 

Maurice  tottered  and  drew  back.  A  single 
word  had  told  him  all ! 

It  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  ground  shook  and 
his  heart  was  going  to  break;  but  the  same 


voice  that  he  had  heard  by  his  mother's  death- 
bed, again  sounded  in  his  ears,  and  he  soon  re- 
covered himself.     God  was  still  his  friend ! 

He  himself  accompanied  the  newly-married 
pair  on  the  road  when  they  went  away,  and 
after  having  wished  them  all  the  happiness 
which  was  denied  to  him,  he  returned  with  res- 
ignation to  the  old  house  in  the  suburb. 

It  was  there  that  he  ended  his  life,  forsaken 
bv  men,  but  not,  as  he  said,  by  the  Father  which 
is  in  Heaven.  He  felt  His  presence  every  where ; 
it  was  to  him  in  the  place  of  all  else.  When  he 
died,  it  was  with  a  smile,  and  like  an  exile  set- 
ting out  for  his  own  country.  He  who  had  con- 
soled him  in  poverty  and  ill  health,  when  he 
was  suffering  from  injustice  and  forsaken  by  all, 
had  made  death  a  gain  and  blessing  to  him. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES. 

CONGRESS  met  on  the  5th  of  December.    Sen- 
ator Atcheson  took  his  seat  as  presiding  officer 
in  the  Senate,  and  Hon.  LiXN  Boyd,  of  Kentucky, 
was  chosen  Speaker  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives.    The  President's  Message  was  submitted  to 
Congress  on  the  6th.     It  opens  by  citing  the  gen- 
eral interest  felt  in  the  assembling  of  Congress  as 
an  evidence  of  the  capacity  of  the  people  for  self- 
government,  and  proceeds  to  say  that  we  can  place 
no  reliance  on  any  apparent  progress  that  is  not 
sustained  by  national  integrity,  resting  on  the  great 
truths  affirmed  and  illustrated  by  divine  revelation. 
The  Message  then  passes  to  the  subject  of  our  for- 
eign relations.     For  some  years  past  Great  Britain 
has  so  construed  the  convention  of  1818,  in  regard 
to  the  fisheries,  as  to  exclude  our  citizens  from 
some  of  the  fishing  grounds,  to  which  before  that 
time  they  had  freely  resorted.     The  United  States 
have  never  acquiesced  in  this  construction,  and  a 
negotiation  has  been  opened  to  remove  all  difficul- 
lies  on  the  subject,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  a  favor- 
able result.     Embarrassing  questions  have  arisen 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  in 
regard  to  Central  America,  which  our  minister  is 
instructed  to  negotiate  upon.     A  commission  is  sit- 
ting in  London  to  adjust  the  claims  of  citizens  of 
each  country  against  the  government  of  the  other. 
It  is  deemed  highly  desirable  that  the  boundary  line 
between  the  United  States  and  the  British  Prov- 
inces on  \he  Northwest,  as  fixed  by  the  treaty  of 
IHIG,  should  be  traced  and  marked.     With  France 
our  relations  continue  on  the  most  friendly  fooling  : 
— some  progress  has  been  made  in  negotiating  a 
new  treaty  of  commerce   and  navigation.     Since 
thr  last  Congress,  no  attempts  have  been  made  by 
unauthorized  expeditions  within  the  United  States 
against  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  : — should  any  such 
movement  take  place,  the  President  says  all  the 
means  at  his  command  will  be  used  to  repress  them. 
Several  annoying  occurrences  have  taken  place  in 
Cuba  between  our  citizens  and  the  Spanish   au- 
ihofities  ;  and  great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  ob- 
taining redress,  or  in  making  explanations,  because 
no  diplomatic  intercourse  i.s  permitted  between  our 
Consul   at    Havana   and   the   Captain-General   of 
Cuba.     Considering  the  proximity  of  Cuba  to  our 
shores,  and  the  suspicious  vigilance  with  which  for- 
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eign  interference  is  there  guarded,  a  repetition  of 
occasions  of  misunderstanding  is  to  be  apprehend- 
ed ;  and  our  Minister  at  Madrid  has  been  instruct- 
ed to  endeavor  to  secure  provision  for  a  direct  ap- 
peal for  redress  to  the  Captain-General  by  our  Con- 
sul, inbehalf  of  our  injured  citizens.  The  claims  of 
Spain  for  losses  in  the  case  of  the  schooner  Amistad 
is  urged,  as  just,  upon  the  attention  of  Congress. 
Thefactsofthe  seizure  of  KosztabyAustrian  agents, 
his  imprisonment  on  board  an  Austrian  brig  of  war, 
and  his  forcible  rescue  by  Captain  Ingraham,  are 
rehearsed  ;  and  the  President  states  that,  after  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  case,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  Koszta  was  seized  without  legal 
authority  at  Smyrna ;  that  he  was  wrongfully  de- 
tained on  board  of  the  Austrian  brig  of  war ;  that 
at  the  time  of  his  seizure  he  was  clothed  with  the 
nationality  of  the  United  States  ;  and  that  the  acts 
of  our  officers,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
were  justifiable.  Their  conduct  has  been,  there- 
fore, fully  approved  by  him,  and  a  compliance  with 
the  several  demands  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  has 
been  declined.  He  states  also,  that  the  principles 
and  polic)'^  maintained  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  in  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  of 
which  a  summary  was  given  in  our  last  Record, 
will,  whenever  a  proper  occasion  occurs,  be  applied 
and  enforced.  The  Commissioner  to  China  has 
been  instructed  to  avail  himself  of  all  occasions  to 
open  and  extend  our  commercial  relations,  not  only 
with  that  emj)ire,  but  with  other  Asiatic  nations. 
Intelligence  has  been  received  of  the  arrival  in  Ja 
pan  of  Commodore  Perry,  but  it  is  not  yet  ascer- 
tained how  far  the  Emperor  will  be  disfmsed  to 
abandon  his  restrictive  policy,  and  open  that  popu- 
lous country  to  a  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
I'nited  States.  With  Mexico  a  dispute  lias  arisen 
as  to  the  true  boundary  line  between  our  Territorv 
of  New  Mexico  and  the  Mexican  State  of  Chihti- 
ahua.  The  United  States  Commissioner  employ- 
ed in  running  the  line,  made;  a  serious  mistake  in 
determining  the  initial  point  on  the  Rio  Grande: 
but  as  his  decision  was  clearly  a  departure  from  his 
instructions,  and  was  not  concurred  in  by  the  United 
States  Sijrveyor,  whose  concurrence  was  necessary 
to  its  validity,  our  Government  is  not  concluded 
thereby  ;  that  of  Mexico,  however,  takes  a  (iiffercnt 
view  of  the  subject.     Negotiations  are  in  progress 
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for  an  amicable  iidjustmcnl  of  this  and  other  points 
ofdifTcrfiicc  bctwt'cii  tin-  two  ^'overimicnts.  A  miii- 
islt-r  was  scat  in  July  last  to  tlie  btutfs  of  Central 
Aineru-a  ;  as  yt.t  he  has  had  tune  to  visit  ^■lcaragua 
alone,  where  he  met  a  most  friendly  reception.  Par- 
ticular attention  has  been  given  to  securing  the  free 
navigation  of  th«'  river  Amazon  and  its  tributaries. 
'I'he  Itepublic  of  Paraguay  and  the  Argentine  Con- 
federation liave  yielded  to  a  liberal  j)olicy  in  regard 
to  the  navigable  rivers  within  their  limits  ;  l)nt  Bra- 
zil {x'rsists  in  such  restrictions  as  to  obstruct  and 
nearly  exclude  ft)reign  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  States  which  lie  upon  the  tributaries  and  upper 
jraiiches  of  tlie  Amazon.  A  new  branch  of  com- 
merce, in  guano,  has  recently  been  opened  with 
Peru.  Great  difficulty  has  been  found  in  obtaining 
a  sufficient  supply.  There  has  been  a  serious  col- 
lision between  our  citizens  who  have  resorted  to 
the  Chincha  islands  for  it,  and  the  Peruvian  au- 
thorities stationed  tlierc.  Peru  is,  however,  dis- 
posed to  offer  adequate  indemnity  to  the  parties 
aggrieved. 

In  regard  to  our  domestic  relations,  the  President 
gays  we  are  also  exempt  from  any  cause  of  serious 
disquietude.  The  controversies  which  have  agita- 
ted the  country  heretofore  are  passing  away  with 
the  causes  which  produced  them.  The  United 
States  have  continued  steadily  to  expand  by  acqui- 
sitions of  territory  now  universally  admitted  to  have 
been  wise  in  policy  and  just  in  character.  The 
President  regards  the  proper  sphere  of  action  for 
the  Federal  Government  as  being  in  those  things  in 
which  the  States  have  a  common  interest  in  their 
relations  to  each  other  and  to  foreign  governments, 
and  recognizes  the  effective  democracy  of  the  na- 
tion in  the  general  reserved  powers  of  the  people 
of  the  several  States.  He  says  he  has  no  occasion 
to  suggest  any  rsidical  changes  in  the  financial  pol- 
icy of  the  government;  ours  is  the  only  country 
Tflrhich  has  a  surplus  revenue  drawn  immediately 
fr®m  imposts  on  commerce,  and  therefore  measured 
by  the  spontaneous  enterprise  and  prosperity  of  the 
country.  The  revenue  goes  on  from  year  to  year 
increasing  beyond  either  the  interest  or  the  prospect- 
ive wants  of  the  government.  At  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1852,  there  was  a  bal- 
ance in  the  treasury  of  $14,632,136.  The  revenue 
for  the  last  year  amounted  to  $61,337,574;  while 
the  public  exjienditures  for  the  same  period,  exclu- 
sive of  pa3-ments  on  the  public  debt,  amounted  to 
$43,.'i54,202— leaving  a  balance  of  $32,425,447  of 
receipt*  above  expenditures.  In  view  of  this  in- 
creasintr  surplus,  the  President  early  decided  that 
It  was  his  duty,  first,  to  a{)ply  the  surplus  revenue 
lo  the  discharge  of  the  puldic  debt,  so  far  as  it  could 
be  judiciously  done  ;  and,  secondly,  to  devise  means 
for  the  gradual  rednction  of  the  revenue  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  public  exigencies.  The  first  of  these  ob- 
jects ha«  l>efn  in  the  course  of  gradual  accomplish- 
ment. Since  the  4th  of  Mart^h,  1853,  payments  have 
been  made  on  the  pulilic  d('l)t  to  the  amount  of 
•Sl2,7()3,32f),  leaving  unpaid  $56,4H6.70S.  The  sec- 
ond object  is  to  be  attained  l)y  the  reduction  of  the 
tariff;  and  the  plan  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasu- 
ry, which  is  to  reduce  the  duties  on  certain  articles, 
luid  to  add  to  the  free  list  many  articles  now  tn\cd, 
and  PHpcciully  such  iis  enter  into  manufactures,  and 
are  not  larpcly,or  at  all,  produced  in  the  co»intry,is 
comm<'n(1«'<l  to  the  cnridid  and  careful  consideration 
of  ('oiiL'rcss.  Attention  is  also  asked  to  improve- 
ments in  the  mode  «if  settling  nccouiils  with  the  gov- 
ernment ;  to  \ho  iiro(.'ress  made  in  the  construction 
a/*  marine  hoxpitals.  rustom-houHcs.  and  of  a  new 


Mint  in  California  and  Assay  Office  in  the  city  of 
New  V'ork  ;  and  also  to  the  eminently  successful 
progress  of  the  coast  survey  and  of  the  Light-liouse 
Board.  The  President  commends  the  increase  of 
the  Navy  and  of  l!ie  Army,  suggested  by  the  Secre- 
taries in  those  Departments,  to  the  favor  of  Con- 
gress. The  gross  expenditures  of  the  Post-office 
Department  for  the  year  have  been  $7,982,750,  and 
the  gross  receipts  $5,942,734,  showing  a  deficit  of 
$2,042,032.  The  total  amount  of  the  puldic  lands 
disposed  of  during  the  year  was  25,346,992  acres, 
of  which  1,083,495  were  sold.  The  net  profits  from 
the  sales  of  public  lands  up  to  the  present  tune 
amounts  to  $53,289,465.  The  extension  of  the  pres- 
ent land  system  to  Utah  and  New  Mexico  is  rti 
ommended.  No  modification  of  it  is  suggested  ex- 
cept in  favor  of  the  actual  settler.  Congress  hafc 
for  man)'  years  exercised  the  power  to  construct 
roads  within  the  territories,  and  there  are  so  many 
and  obvious  distinction's  between  this  exercise  of 
power  and  that  of  making  roads  within  the  States, 
that  the  former  has  never  been  considered  subject 
to  such  objections  as  apply  to  the  latter,  and  such 
may  now  be  considered  the  settled  construction  of 
the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Numerous  applications  are  made  for  grants 
of  lands  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  rail-roads  with 
in  the  States  ;  all  such  grants  should  be  restricted 
to  cases  where  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  a  pro- 
prietor, under  like  circumstances,  thus  to  contribute 
to  the  construction  of  these  works.  The  President 
commends  to  Congress  the  inventors  and  men  of 
genius  of  our  country,  and  an  extension  of  the  judi- 
ciary system  of  the  United  States,  which  is  now  con- 
fessedly inadequate  to  the  duties  expected  of  it. 
The  President  says  he  does  not  ask  appropriations 
for  works  of  internal  improvement,  in  twenty-seven 
of  the  States,  the  estimates  for  which  amount  to 
$1,754,500,  because,  independently  of  the  grounds 
which  have  so  often  been  urged  against  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Federal  revenue  for  works  of  this  char- 
acter, inequality,  with  consequent  injustice,  is  in- 
herent in  the  nature  of  the  proposition,  and  becaus»e 
the  plan  has  proved  entirely  inadequate  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  ol)jects  sought.  The  subject 
of  internal  improvements  has  long  been  one  of  po- 
litical discussion  and  division.  General  Jackson, 
in  his  message  of  1830,  endeavored  to  bring  the  ac- 
tion of  the  government  back  to  the  construction  of 
the  Constitution  set  up  in  1798,  but  admitted  tho 
difficulty  of  doing  so.  The  President  thinks  tiial 
the  fact  of  the  policy  hitherto  pursued  having  pro- 
voked constant  strife,  without  arriving  at  a  satisfac- 
tory solution,  should  suggest  the  inquiry  whetht  r 
there  may  not  be  a  plan  likely  to  be  crowned  bv 
happier  results.  Without  perceiving  any  sound  dis- 
tinction, or  intending  to  assert  any  principle  as  op- 
posed to  improvements  ne(Mled  for  the  protection  of 
internal  commtTcc,  which  does  not  eipially  apply  to 
improvements  upon  the  seaboard  for  the  protection 
of  foreign  commerce,  the  President  submits  wheliK^r 
it  may  not  be  saf"ly  anticipated  that,  if  the  policy 
were  once  settled  against  appropriations  by  the  gen- 
eral government  for  local  improvements  for  the  ben- 
efit of  commerce,  localities  rcipiiring  expenditures 
would  not,  by  modes  and  means  clearly  legitimate 
and  i)ropt'r,  raise  the  fund  necessary  for  such  con- 
structions as  th(>  safety  or  other  interests  of  tlicir 
commcrcR  might  reijuire.  He  asks  the  delil>erate 
reconsideration  of  Congress  for  the  subject,  with  the 
hope  that  it  may  devise  a  plan  which  may  promise 
something  better  than  constant  strife,  the  suspeii- 
sion  of  the  powers  of  local  enterprise,  the  e.xcitin* 
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of  vain  hopes,  and  the  disappointment  of  ci;erished 
expectations.  In  regard  to  the  construction  of  a 
rail-road  to  the  Pacific,  the  President  says  that  the 
power  to  construct  military  roads,  as  incidental  to 
the  general  defense,  can  not  be  denied  to  Congress, 
but  that  the  peaceful  policy  and  advancing  prosperi- 
ty of  the  country  impose  upon  us  no  urgent  neces- 
sity for  such  preparation.  All  experience  shows 
that,  wherever  private  enterprise  will  avail,  govern- 
ment should  leave  to  it  the  location  and  execution 
of  all  means  of  communication.  Surveys  have  been 
undertaken  by  the  government  to  determine  the  most 
}>racticable  and  economical  route  for  a  rail-road  from 
the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific.  "While  the 
heavy  expense,  great  delay,  and  difficulty  of  reach- 
ing the  Pacific  serve  to  exhibit  strikingly  the  im- 
portance of  such  a  work,  neither  these  nor  all  con- 
siderations combined  can  have  an  appreciable  value 
when  weighed  against  the  obligation  strictly  to  ad- 
here to  the  Constitution,  and  faithfully  to  execute 
the  powers  it  confers.  The  connection  of  govern- 
ment with  such  a  road,  even  jn  the  territories,  should 
be  incidental  rather  than  primary.  The  President 
upon  this  subject  says,  further,  that,  fully  apprecia- 
ting the  magnitude  of  the  subject,  and  solicitous  that 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  shores  of  the  Republic  may 
be  bound  together  by  inseparable  ties  of  common 
interest,  as  well  as  of  common  fealty  and  attach- 
ment to  the  Cnion,  he  will  be  disposed,  so  far  as  his 
action  is  concerned,  to  follow  the  lights  of  the  Con- 
stitution, as  expounded  and  illustrated  by  those 
whose  opinions  and  expositions  constitute  the  stand- 
ard of  his  political  faith  in  regard  to  the  powers  of 
the  Federal  Government ;  but  that  no  grandeur  of 
enterprise,  and  no  present  urgent  inducement  prom- 
ising popular  favor,  will  lead  him  to  disregard  those 
lights,  or  to  depart  from  that  path  which  experience 
has  proved  to  be  safe,  and  which  is  now  radiant 
with  the  glow  of  prosperity  and  legitimate  constitu- 
tional progress.  Without  wishing  to  give  promi- 
nence to  questions  which  have  been  set  at  rest  by 
the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  people,  the  President 
refers  to  the  Compromise  Measures  of  1850  as  hav- 
ing restored  a  sense  of  repose  and  security  to  the 
public  mind  throughout  the  confederacy.  That  t^^is 
repose  will  suffer  no  shock  during  his  official  term, 
if  he  has  power  to  avert  it,  those  who  placed  him 
there  may  rest  assured.  The  successive  decennial 
returns  of  the  Census  have  shown  that  we  double 
our  population  every  quarter  century,  and  the  same 
r:itc  of  growth  •will  {)robably  continue.  So  vast  a 
confederation  as  this  must  become  ere  many  years, 
can  only  be  kept  together  by  a  close  adherence  to 
the  letter  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  mini- 
mum of  Federal  Government,  compatible  with  the 
maintenance  of  national  unity  and  efficient  action 
m  our  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  v^nrld,  should 
'  n^ord  the  rule  and  mea.surc  of  construction  of  our 
lOwcrs  under  the  general  clau.ses  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  cultivali(jn  of  a  fraternal  sjiirit  ainf)ni.':  the 
Slates,  and  the  ai>pli<:ation  of  frui::ility  and  ri-id 
economy,  with  official  integrity  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  powers  of  government,  are  indispensable 
to  our  success.  The  message  concludes  by  an- 
nouncing the  death  of  the  Vice-President,  on  the 
13;h  of  Apri.  hist. 

The  Rep-rlH  of  the  several  Departments  were 
transmitted  to  Congress  with  the  Mes.sa;:e.  They 
contain  various  details  of  interest  conrerning  the 
several  branches  of  the  piiblic  service.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  after  giving  the  statements  al- 
ready repeated  from  the  Message,  says  that  the  con- 
dition and  prospects  of  the  Treasury  will  justify 


the  application  of  fifteen  millions  more  toward  the 
liquidation  of  the  debt.  The  value  of  imports  dur- 
ing the  year,  exclusive  of  specie,  was  $2<i3, 777,265  : 
— of  exports  §202,905,375.  The  estimated  revenue 
for  1855  is  thought  to  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  government,  discharge  a  large  portion 
of  the  public  debt,  and  justify  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion of  the  duties.  The  Secretary  proposes  to  re- 
move the  duties  entirely  from  a  large  class  of  arti- 
cles ;  to  impose  an  advalomn  duty  of  one  hundred  per 
cent  on  a  large  class  of  specific  articles ;  and  to  fix 
the  duty  upon  all  others  at  twenty-five  percent.  The 
first  change,  it  is  thought,  will  reduce  the  revenue 
about  eight  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  other  two 
will  reduce  it  four  and  a  half,  making  twelve  and  a 
half  millions  of  diminution  in  all.  Besides  effecting 
a  needed  reduction  of  revenue,  these  measures,  it 
IS  thought,  will  greatly  simplify  and  facilitate  its 
collection,  'i'he  coinage  at  the  Mint  during  the  year 
to  the  1st  of  October,  was  of  gold  840,998,945  ;  and 
of  silver  §0,990,225.  Within  the  last  four  years  the 
large  amount  of  $135,972,095  in  gold  and  silver  has 
been  added  to  the  coin  remaining  in  the  country. 
Should  this  increase  continue  for  a  few  years  longer, 
the  Secretary  thinks  the  country  will  be  able  to 
dispense  with  Banks  of  Issue  and  their  attendant 
evils.  The  Branch  Mint  at  San  Francisco  and  the 
Assay  Office  at  New  York  have  been  contracted 
for.  The  Coast  Survey  has  made  good  progress 
during  the  year;  its  operations  have  extended  to 
all  the  states  and  territories  of  our  coast  on  the 
Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  There 
are  347  Light  Houses  in  operation,  27  more  in  course 
of  construction,  and  44  more  authorized,  but  not 
commenced.  The  estimate  for  this  service  for  1854 
is  $890,033— for  1855  it  is  $900,161. 

The  Report  of  the  Postmaster-general  states  that 
the  aggregate  Icrf^th  of  the  mail  routes  within  the 
United  States  on  the  30th  of  June  last,  was  217,743 
miles,  and  that  the  annual  transportation  of  the 
mails  thereon  was  61,892,542  miles,  at  a  cost  of 
$4,495,968,  being  about  seven  cents  and  two  mills 
per  mile.  Of  the  above  aggregate  585,800  miles  was 
in  California,  and  108,274  in  Oregon.  The  expend- 
itures of  the  Post-office  department  during  the 
year  were  $7,882,756 :  its  gross  income  $5,940,721. 
Great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  determin- 
ing the  prices  to  be  paid  to  Rail-road  Companies  for 
carrying  the  mails,  and  a  large  part  of  the  excess 
in  expenses  over  receipts  is  charged  to  the  exorbit- 
ant prices  which  they  exact.  The  Postmaster  re- 
commends that  Congress  shall  hereafter  fix  the 
prices  to  be  jtaid  in  case  of  diflerence  between  the 
Companies  and  the  Department.  The  sales  of 
postage  stamps  sold  dvring  the  year  amounted  to 
$1,629,262.  The  cost  of  the  service  for  the  mail 
steamfehip  lines,  and  for  transportation  across  the 
isthmus  was  $1,965,857  : — the  revenue  from  the 
same  lines  was  $613,2.32.  The  postage  on  letters 
sent  from  (ireat  Britain  to  the  Tiiited  States  by  the 
Cunard  steamers  was  $32.5,200  :— by  the  Ciillins 
steamers  makiriji  half  as  many  trijis  it  was  but 
$106,005.  'I'his  is  attrii)Utf(i  Iiy  the  Postmaster  to 
the  partiality  of  the  British.  The  number  of  letters 
and  newspaj)ers  conveyed  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe  during  the  year  was  as  follows  ; 

I.fttrrs.      NewRpnpers. 

By  the  Cunard  line 2,771,423         1,0JJ,I63 

By  the  Collins 1.0]H,315  305,915 

By  the  Bremen 412,117  3.013 

By  the  Havre 106,129  4,986 

By  Prussian  mail 33,155 


Total 4,611,014         1,391,262 
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An  arranfTomrnt  has  bi'on  made  with  Great  Britain 
by  which  tho  llnit«>(i  States  avail  tht'insclvns  of 
fucilitirs  secured  by  trratirs  bclwrcn  Ureal  Britain 
and  tlie  several  gDvernnunts  on  ihe  we.st  coast  of 
South  America,  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails. 
The  rate  of  postage  on  magazines  has  been  reduced 
to  one  cent  an  ounce  to  all  foreign  countries  except 
Great  Britain.  Satisfactory  negotiations  for  po.stal 
arrangements  have  been  concluded,  or  are  pending 
w  ith  France.  Belgium,  Prussia,  and  Bremen.  It  is 
suggested  that  instead  of  the  present  arrangement 
with  the  Collins  line  of  steamers,  a  fixed  sum  might 
be  paid  to  each  American  vessel  for  each  trip,  thus 
throwing  the  matter  open  to  individual  enterprise 
and  competition. 

The  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  stales  the 
actual  strength  of  the  army  at  10,417  officers  and 
men,  of  which  number  8378  are  employed  on  the 
frontiers,  or  on  their  way  thither.  Except  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon,  the  Indian  depredations  have 
been  comparatively  infrequent.  In  Texas  they 
have  also  diminished.  On  the  Rio  Grande,  the 
protection  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  fulfillment  of 
our  treaty  stipulations  with  Mexico,  have  made  it 
necessary  to  strengthen  our  posts  and  increase  the 
number  of  troops.  It  is  thought  that,  for  the  service 
of  the  coming  year,  4600  recruits  will  be  needed; 
and  great  difficulty  is  apprehended  in  procuring 
them  so  long  as  the  rates  of  payment  are  so  inade- 
(juate.  From  1826  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Mexican  war  the  total  loss,  independent  of  expira 
tion  of  service,  was  23J  per  cent,  of  the  actual 
strength  of  the  army  ;  and  since  the  termination  of 
the  war,  the  loss  has  been  28  per  cent.  The  Sec- 
retar)'  ascribes  this  to  the  disparity  between  the 
pay  of  the  soldier  and  the  value  of  labor  in  civil 
life,  and  the  fact  that  length  of  service  carries  with 
it  no  reward  in  increased  pay,  mnk,  or  privilege. 
He  urges  amendments  to  the  existing  law  in  these 
respects.  The  Military  Academy  at  West  Point 
is  commended  to  favor,  and  a  sketch  is  presented 
of  the  various  exploring  expeditions  that  have  been 
authorized. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  gives  a  statement  of 
the  position  and  movements  of  the  various  vessels 
in  service  during  the  year — rehearsing  them  at  con- 
siderable length.  The  principal  events  referred 
to  are  the  expeditions  of  Commander  Lynch  and 
Dr.  Kane,  the  protection  of  the  fisheries,  the  ser- 
vices of  Professor  Maury,  the  astronomical  ol"-- 
vations  of  Lieutenant  Gillis  in  Chili,  and  the  e.xpio- 
ration  of  the  Amazon.  The  navy -yards  are  reported 
to  be  in  ,Tood  condition.  Various  important  sugges- 
tions are  made  of  reforms  in  llie  organization  of  the 
navy.  The  size  of  our  navy,  moreover,  is  thought  to 
be  entirely  inadecjuate  to  the  duties  recjuired  of  it, 
and  Congress  is  urged  to  provide  for  the  construction 
of  six  new  steam  propellers,  and  to  increase  the 
authorized  enlistment  of  men  from  7500  to  10,000. 
The  Secretary  recommends  aretired  list,  on  reduced 
pay,  for  the  faithful  who  have  become  infirm,  the 
discharge  of  the  inefficient,  promotion  regulated  by 
merit,  and  not  merely  by  seniority  of  service,  and 
pay  to  some  extent  controlled  by  service  at  sea — 
the  application  of  these  pensions  to  be  determined 
by  a  Hoard  of  Conunissioners.  The  expenditures 
for  last  year  were  $C),9:V.),12:i ;  the  estimates  for  the 
next  are  !&!),:).')  1,1 71. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  reports  that,  during 
the  last  year,  9,810,411   acres  of  the  public  lands 
havfi   been   surveyed,  and    10,36.'}, 8i)l    brought   into 
the  market.      In  the  same  period  there  were  sold,  I 
ocatcd    with   military    warrstnls,   donated    to    rail-  ' 


roads,  or  given  to  States,  23,346,992  acres.  Cash 
sales  of  land  will  be  light  for  some  time  to  come, 
as  a  long  time  will  be  required  to  exhaust  the  land 
warrants.  The  whole  amount  accruing  from  the 
sales  of  land  up  to  the  30th  of  June,  185.3,  was 
$142,283,278,  being  $53,580,405  more  than  the  last, 
including  expenses  of  survey  and  sale.  The  pen- 
sion fund  has  proved  inadequate  to  the  drafts  upon 
it,  and  is  $200,000  short.  The  business  of  the  Pa- 
tent Office  is  constantly  increasing.  The  number 
of  Indians  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States 
is  stated  at  400,000,  of  whom  18,000  are  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  Those  of  the  Plains  and  Rocky 
Mountains  are  estimated  at  63,000  ;  those  in  Texas 
at  29,000;  California,  100,000;  Washington  and 
Oregon,  23,000;  New  Mexico,  45,000,  and  Utah  at 
12,000.  The  Secretary  recommends  that  the  system 
of  cash  annuity  payments,  except  in  a  few^  cases,  be 
abolished,  and  that  goods,  provisions,  and  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  be  substituted  therefor.  The 
estimated  expenditures  for  the  ensuing  year  are 
$3,937,793. 

In  Congress  but  little  has  been  done  beyond  the 
reception  and  reference  of  the  Message  and  Reports 
to  the  appropriate  committees.  The  Senate  con- 
tains 35  democrats  and  22  whigs — there  being  five 
vacancies.  In  the  House  there  are  159  democrats, 
71  whigs,  and  4  free  soilers.  In  the  Senate,  on 
the  8th,  the  death  of  Vice-President  King  was  an- 
nounced, and  appropriate  eulogies  were  pronounced 
by  Senators  Hunter,  Everett,  Cass,  Douglas,  and 
Clayton.  Bills  have  been  introduced  providing  for 
a  rail-road  to  the  Pacific,  but  no  action  has  been 
taken  upon  them.  On  the  19th,  the  death  of  Sen- 
ator Atherton  was  announced.  In  the  House,  a 
resolution,  introduced  by  Mr.  Washburne,  of  Illi- 
nois, declaring  that  the  power  to  construct  rail- 
roads through  the  territories  of  the  United  States 
is  incidental  and  indispensable  for  the  discharge  of 
the  duty  imposed  on  Congress  to  provide  for  the 
common  defense  and  for  the  general  welfare,  wa.s 
laid  on  the  table,  on  the  13th,  by  a  vote  of  1 18  to  74  ; 
and  a  similar  disposition  was  made  of  similar  reso- 
lutions subsequently  introduced,  by  very  nearly  the 
same  vote.  On  the  14th,  a  resolution  directing  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  to  report  a  bill  for  the 
com{)letion  of  public  works  for  which  appropriations 
were  made  by  the  last  Congress,  was  laid  on  the 
t''  V  by  a  vote  of  102  to  75.  On  the  20th,  a  Bill 
,.as  reported  by  the  Naval  Committee,  authorizing 
the  construction  of  six  first-class  steam  frigates, 
and  appropriating  three  millions  of  dollars  to  that 
object.  A  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Sage,  of  New 
York,  authorizing  Congress  to  purchase  Mount 
Vernon,  was  laid  on  the  table  by  a  vote  of  88  to 
85.  Mr.  Dean,  of  New  York,  oflered  a  resolution 
to  present  a  sword  and  the  thanks  of  Congress  to 
Captain  Ingrahain.  The  general  subject  was  de- 
bated in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  several  suc- 
cessive days,  but  no  action  had  been  taken  upon  it 
at  the  time  of  closing  this  Record. 

The  celebrated  Irish  exile,  John  Mitchel,  recent- 
ly made  his  escape  from  Van  Dieman's  Land,  and 
reached  New  York  by  way  of  San  Francisco  on  the 
29th  of  November.  On  the  8th  of  December  he  at- 
tended a  pulilic  ban(iuet  given  in  honor  of  him  by  the 
authorities  of  Brooklyn,  and  on  the  19th  was  com- 
plimented by  another  from  citizens  of  New  York. 
(.)n  both  occasions  he  made  speeches,  avowing  an 
undying  hatred  of  the  British  Government  for  its 
oppression  of  his  country,  and  severely  reviewing 
tin;  dfudaration  of  Secretary  Marcy,  in  his  letter  on 
the  Koszta  case,  that  the  United  Slates  would  not 
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Aid  or  countenance  the  endeavors  of  propagandists 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  other  countries. 

From  California  we  have  intelligence  to  the  7th  of 
December.  Heavy  rains  had  occurred  and  put  an 
end  for  a  time  to  mining  operations  in  various  sec- 
tions. The  report  of  the  grand  jury  represents  crime 
as  steadily  increasing.  Against  seVerul  of  the  city 
officers  bills  of  indictment  have  been  found  for  vio- 
lations of  the  law  regulating  their  duties.  Reports 
are  circulated  in  California  of  the  discovery  of  gold 
mines  of  great  value  in  Sonora,  and  of  the  ardent 
desire  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  Mexican  depart- 
ment to  become  annexed  to  the  United  States  ;  they 
are  generally  supposed,  however,  to  br;  designed  to 
raise  re-enforccments  for  the  expedition  that  has  al- 
ready gone  thither,  and  command  but  little  credit. 
It  is  said  that  some  excellent  specimens  of  cotton 
have  been  produced  in  the  Sacrammto.  A  very 
fine  white  sugar  is  also  extracted  from  the  pine-tree 
of  California.  The  cash  receipts  into  the  State 
Treasury  during  the  year  were  $98,556.  The  State 
debt  is  83,197,688.  The  expenses  of  the  Legis- 
lature last  year  were  $106,093. 

From  Washington  Territory  our  dates  are  to  the 
5th  of  November.  Governor  Stevens,  on  his  way 
across  the  plains  in  charge  of  an  exploring  party, 
had  been  heard  from,  and  was  expected  in  Olympia 
on  the  16th.  The  Census  of  the  Territory  is  not 
yet  completed.  Some  further  Indian  disturbances 
have  taken  place,  but  they  were  repressed  with  Ut- 
ile loss. 

CUBA. 

On  the  3d  of  December  the  new  Captain  General 
of  Cuba,  General  Don  Juan  de  Pezeula,  entered 
upon  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties.  General 
Canedo,  in  taking  his  leave,  made  a  brief  address 
to  the  army,  exhorting  them  to  continued  loyalty, 
and  declaring  his  full  conviction  that  the  attach- 
ment of  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba  to  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment will  be  sufficient  to  repel  all  invasions  that 
may  be  attempted.  A  private  circular  has  been  is- 
sued, however,  directing  the  measures  to  be  taken 
in  the  event  of  any  renewed  attempt  at  insurrection. 
They  are  aimed  at  the  Creole  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants, who  are  all  declared  to  be  hostile,  or  at 
least  indifferent  to  the  Spanish  cause.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  directed,  upon  any  attempt  at  insurrec- 
tion, to  seize  and  imprison  all  the  influential  Cre- 
oles, to  levy  contributions  ad  libitum  upon  them  for 
trie  support  of  the  war,  to  exact  a  loan  of  two  mill- 
ions of  dollars  from  the  merchants,  and  giving  it 
a^)8olute  power  of  life  and  death  over  all  suspect- 
ed persons. Judge  Clayton,  recently  appointed 

U.  S.  Consul  at  Havana,  has  resigned  and  returned 
home. 

MEXICO. 

From  Mexico  we  have  intelligence  of  political 
movements  looking  unmistakably  toward  a  restor- 
ation of  the  Empire.  A  paper  called  the  plan  of 
Guadalajara  has  been  drawn  up  and  circulated 
among  the  departments,  declaring  that,  on  account 
of  the  continued  plots  of  the  enemies  of  the  public 
Iranquillity,  and  the  constant  threats  of  the  United 
Stales,  and  inasmuch  a.s  pxi)erience  demonstrates 
Ihe  hostility  of  the  Mexican  people  to  the  decrease 
of  power  on  the  part  of  the  government,  the  term 
orij^inally  fixed  as  the  limit  of  the  duration  of  the 
Executive  Power  is  prolonged  for  such  a  time  as 
the  President,  General  Santa  Anna,  may  think 
necessary  ;  that  he  is  formally  invested  with  the 
fall  power  he  has  exercised,  and  that  he  is  also 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  army.  This  act  ha.s  l>een 
■igned  by  over   seventy   prominent   persons,   and 


has  received  the  assent  of  a  large  number  of  the 
departments,  cities,  and  large  towns.  On  the  1st 
and  2d  of  December  the  assent  of  the  civil  and 
military  authorities  of  the  city  of  Mexico  was  for- 
mally given,  with  a  good  deal  of  ceremony  and 
eclat.  General  Santa  Anna,  on  being  officially  in- 
formed of  the  adhesion,  made  a  brief  speech,  de- 
claring that  the  sacrifices  he  had  made  for  the  coun- 
try ought  to  convince  not  only  the  capital,  but  the 
entire  nation,  that  his  consecration  to  its  service 
could  no  longer  recognize  any  limits,  and  that  he 
should  know  how  to  respond  to  the  mark  of  confi- 
dence with  which  he  had  been  honored.  General 
Lombardini  had  issued  a  general  order  to  the  troops 
congratulating  them  on  the  change  that  had  taken 
place,  and  an  illumination  of  the  city  had  been  di- 
rected. It  was  supposed  that  the  official  proclama- 
tion of  the  Empire  would  take  place  on  the  19th  of 
December,  and  that  the  new  Emperor  would  take 
the  title  of  Antonio  1.  The  financial  and  general 
condition  of  the  country  is  represented  as  being  very 
deplorable.  Three  Commissioners  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  consider  propositions  made  by  the  Amer- 
ican Minister  for  a  settlement  of  the  pending  differ- 
ences concerning  the  Mesilla  Valley  and  the  Garay 

Grant. A  company  of  about  forty  men  left  San 

Francisco  in  October,  and  landed  at  La  Paz  in 
Lower  California  on  the  4th  of  November.  They 
took  possession  of  the  town,  driving  out  the  few 
Mexicans  who  opposed  them  and  taking  the  Mexi- 
can Governor  prisoner.  They  then  went  through 
the  formality  of  declaring  the  independence  of  the 
country  from  Mexico,  and  of  electing  their  leader, 
Captain  Walker,  President  of  the  new  Republic. 
Later  advices  state  that  on  the  8th  they  re-embark- 
ed with  the  intention,  as  was  supposed,  of  taking 
refuge  at  Guyamas,  and  awaiting  re-enforcements 
expected  from  San  Francisco.  This  invasion  of 
their  territory  has  created  a  good  deal  of  excitement 
in  Mexico.  It  is  reported  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  sent  orders  to  the  U.  S.  offi- 
cers in  California  to  be  vigilant  in  preventing  any 
further  departures,  and  in  punishing  those  who  had 
thus  violated  the  neutrality  laws  of  the  country. 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  Eastern  question  seems  to  engross  the  chief 
share  of  public  attention  in  England.  The  latest 
intelligence  received  up  to  the  time  of  putting  this 
Record  to  press,  asserts  absolutely  that  France  and 
England  have  secured  the  co-operation  of  Austria 
and  Prussia,  and  that  the  four  Powers  have  signed 
a  convention  pledging  themselves  not  to  permit  any 
change  in  the  existing  territorial  arrangements  of 
Europe,  and  to  urge  on  the  contending  powers  the 
importance  of  settling  their  disputes  on  some  mut- 
ually satisfactory  basis.  Such  a  convention,  if  it 
has  actually  been  concluded,  is  of  great  importance, 
not  as  promising  to  put  a  very  specsdy  end  to  the 
war  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  but  a.s  detaching 
Austria  from  the  alliance  with  Russia,  and  securing 
her  co-operation  with  the  Western  powers  of  En- 
rope.  This  would  remove  all  provocation  and  oppor- 
tunity to  insurrection  from  Hungary  and  Italy,  and 
be  of  immense  iriiportaiici!  in  {ireventing  that  gen- 
eral Eurojtean  war  which  has  generally  been  Hjjfire- 
hended  as  the  result  of  tlw  war  in  tlie  East.  The 
effect  of  it,  however,  .seemed  lik«dy  to  be  weakened 
by  the  agj^ression  of  tlu^  Russian  fleet  in  the  Black 
Sea,  which  had  just  been  reported  in  England  at 
our  latest  dates. 

The  current  of  popular  feeling  in  England  serms 
to  set  strongly  in  favor  of  Turkey.  Large  public 
aeclings  have  been  held  to  discuss  the  subject  at 
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Manchester  and  Glasgow.  At  the  former  place  Ad- 
miral Sir  Charles  Napier  made  a  speech,  poiuling 
lo  llie  fact  that  Russia,  l»y  being  allowed  to  retain 
the  l*riucii»alilies,  would  he  iiiereusing  her  Austrian 
irontier,  now  Iml  eighty  miles,  to  three  or  four  hun- 
dred ;  ai.d  thai  her  next  movement  would  be  to  seize 
ou  Constant inoph;.  Tins  would  seriously  endan- 
ger the  Kng'ish  possessions  m  India,  and  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  resolutely  and  promptly  resisted  by 
Great  Britain.  Too  much  weight  should  not  be 
given  to  the  French  alliance,  since  she  might  prove 
faithless.  The  Admiral  urged  the  importance  of 
increasing  the  navy,  and  being  prepared  at  ail  points 

for  war. The  meeting  at  Glasgow,  held  on  the 

2ith  of  November,  was  chiclly  noticeable  on  ac- 
count oi  a  letter  from  M.  Ko.ssuth,  in  reply  to  an 
invitation  to  attend  it.  The  chief  object  of  the  let- 
ter was  to  show  that  all  the  great  interests,  politi- 
cal and  material  of  Great  Britain,  impelled  her  to 
sustain  Turkey,  not  by  half  way  measures,  nor  by 
a  merely  passive  altitude,  but  by  open,  manly,  and 
effective  aid.  The  great  question  at  stake,  he  said, 
was  simply  the  sovereign  right  of  every  nation  to 
manage  its  own  concerns  ;  and  if  Russia  should 
succeed  in  her  present  attempt  upon  "^I'urkcy,  she 
would  exercise  an  absolute  predominance  over  the 
whole  of  Europe,  and  England  would  lose  irre- 
coverably her  position  of  a  first-rate  power.  The 
dispute  about  the  Greek  Church,  the  asylum  afford- 
ed to  political  exiles,  and  the  wounded  dignity  of 
the  Czar  were  only  trifling  matters,  and  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  main  issue.  The  real  object  of 
Russia  was  to  obtain  supremacy  in  Europe — to 
make  herself  a  great  maritime  power,  and  this  could 
only  be  done  by  acquiring  possession  of  Turkey. 
M.  Kossuth  adds,  that  Austria  dare  not  take  ground 
against  the  Czar,  for  if  she  should,  he  could  by  a 
single  word  raise  the  Sclavonic  population  of  the 
empire  against  her — and  he  declared  that  the  Hun- 
garians would  join  with  Russia  rather  than  submit 
to  Austria,  whenever  the  choice  should  be  offered. 
The  Turkish  empire,  he  said,  could  have  no  more 
valuable  ally  in  its  present  struggle,  and  no  better 
guarantee  against  future  encroachments  than  the 
Hungarian  nation.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Polish  Rev- 
olutionary Committee  in  London,  a  brief  but  stir- 
ring letter  from  Mazzini  was  read,  declaring  his  un- 
yielding devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  ex- 
horting the  people  of  England  to  war,  as  absolutely 
necessary  to  decide  whether  Europe  is  to  be  given 
over  forever  to  despotism,  or  whether  it  shall  be 
free,  orderly,  and  peacefully  progressive. An- 
other indication  of  an  awakening  interest  in  the 
movements  of  the  day  on  the  part  of  Poland,  is 
found  in  an  address  issued  to  his  countrymen  by 
Prince  Czartoryski,  who  has  been,  since  the  down- 
fall of  his  country,  a  resident  of  Paris.  It  is  able 
and  dignified.  Its  main  object  is  to  inspire  the 
Poles  with  the  belief  that  the  hour  of  their  redemp- 
tion will  arrive,  that  patience,  calmness,  and  above 
all,  confidence  and  union  are  essential  to  final  suc- 
cess ;  that  the  excesses  of  revolution  are  to  be 
avoided,  and  that  obedience  to  his  directions,  as 
their  rightful  head,  is  more;  than  ever  essential. 
I*rince  Czartoryski  represents  the  aristocratic 
party,  and  has  no  sympathy  w  ith  those  who  desire 
popiilar  institutions  with  indej)en(lenee. 

'I  he  Rcfcord  of  the  month  comprises  fi'w  (h^mes- 
tic  incid(;nts  of  special  interest  in  Great  Britain. 
The  Dublin  Exhibition  was  closed  on  the  1st  of 
November,  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  the  presence 
of  over  '20, (MK)  persons.  The  ceremonies  w  ere  very 
brief. Lord  Mayor's  day  was  celebrated  in  Lon- 


don on  the  9th  of  November,  w  ith  even  more  than 
usual  display.  At  the  banquet  in  Guildhall,  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen  declared  the  policy  of  the  Min- 
istry to  be  a  policy  of  peace,  but  intimated  that  a 
time  might  arise  when  war  could  iiot  be  honorably 

avoided. Mr.  Roebuck,  being  inviied  to  attend 

a  soiree  of  the  Mechanics'  Library  at  Sheffield,  de- 
clined because,  being  anxious  to  get  back  to  Par- 
liament, he  had  been  advised  to  avoid  all  scenes  of 
excitement ;  but  he  took  occasion  to  declare  his  ap- 
proval of  popular  education,  and  his  censure  of 
those  who  w  ould  obstruct  it  on  account  of  religious 
differences.  He  looked  upon  mechanics'  institu- 
tions as  neutral  ground,  and  as   one  of  the  chief 

means  of  educating  the  people. At  a  meeting  ol 

the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  held  on  the  llifi 
of  November,  Captain  Inglefield  and  Lieutenant 
Cresswell  made  an  official  communication  of  the 
discoveries  of  Captain  McClure,  reported  in  our 
last  Record.  In  commenting  upon  them,  Sir  Rod- 
erick Murchison  expressed  his  belief  that  Sir  John 
Franklin  had  gone  through  Wellington  Straits  to 
the  North,  and  that  he  might  have  been  frozen  in  by 
the  pack  of  ice,  and  thus  been  unable  to  return. 
But  not  only  Sir  John  Franklin,  but  Captain  Collin- 
son  also  is  now  in  the  Northern  seas,  and  he  thought 
that  something  should  be  done  for  his  rescue.  Cap- 
tain Inglefield  thought  that  another  effort  should  be 
made  to  find  Franklin,  and  said  he  would  be  glad  to 
take  an  expedition  to  explore  the  Northwest  pass- 
age by  way  of  Nova  Zembla  and  the  coast  of  Si- 
beria, and  so  to  the  North  of  Spitzbergen.  it  was 
resolved  that  the  Admiralty  should  be  solicited  to 
send  out  another  expedition  in  the  summer  of  1854. 

The  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  recently  applied 

to  Lord  Palmerston,  asking  whether  government 
intended  to  appoint  a  national  fast  day  on  account 
of  the  cholera.  His  Lordship  replied  in  the  nega- 
tive, saying  that  it  was  the  duty  of  man  to  att*^nd 
to  those  laws  by  which  Providence  has  connected 
health  with  the  absence  of  those  noxious  gases 
w  hich  proceed  from  over-crowded  human  beings,  or 
from  decomposing  substances  ;  and  that  the  recent 
visitation  of  the  cholera  is  an  awful  warning  that 
those  laws  have  been  disregarded.  He  suggested, 
therefore,  that  the  best  thing  they  could  do,  would 
be  to  take  measures  for  a  sanitary  reform — to  get 
rid  of  those  sources  of  contagion  which  would  breed 
pestilence,  in  sj)ite  of  the  prayers  and  fastings  of  a 
united  but  inactive  nation.  When  man  has  done 
his  utmost  for  his  own  safety,  then  is  the  time  to 
invoke  the  blessing  of  Heaven  to  give  eflfect  to  his 
exertions. 

THE  CONTINENT. 
Beyond  the  events  noticed  elsewhere,  hut  lew 
incidents  of  importance  have  occurred  on  the  Con- 
tinent. The  trial  of  thirty-thr(>e  ])ersons,  charged 
with  conspiracy  against  the  Emperor,  closed  on  the 
22d  of  November.  The  plot  embraced  two  secret 
societies,  and  was  designed  to  end  in  Louis  Napo- 
leon's assassination,  which  seems,  moreover,  to  have 
been  nearly  accomplished  at  the  Opera  Comique,  in 
July.  One  of  the  parties  who  had  agreed  to  shoot 
him,  on  a  given  signal,  succeeded  in  getting  within 
two  or  three  feet  of  him,  and  did  not  execute  :iis 
purpos(>  simply  because  he  did  not  rece've  the  «!»- 
nal.  It  IS  stated  that  the  object  of  the  assassination 
was  to  proclaim  the  R  ppublic,  and  make  Blanqui 
dictator.  Of  the  prisoners,  three  were  condemned 
to  eight  years'  banishment ;  seven  to  transportation  ; 
one  to  ten  years'  detention;  three  to  seven  years, 
and  three  to  five  years' «letention  ;  one  to  imprison- 
ment for  lise,  and  anoth<-r  for  three  years.     A  num- 
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ber  of  political  arrests  have  since  been  made  at 
Tours  and  Dijon.  An  imperial  decree  has  recently 
been  issued  reducing  the  duty  on  foreign  coals  and 

iron. In  Rome,  Father  Babola,  a  Pole,  who  was 

put  to  death  by  Russian  officers  in  1657,  has  been 
promoted  to  the  Calendar  of  Saints.  The  ceremony 
was  sumptuously  performed  by  the  Chapter  of  St. 
Peter's.  All  Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  the  Czar 
residing  in  Rome,  received  a  private  admonition 
from  the  Russian  embassy  that  they  would  do  well 
to  abstain  from  attending. The  Queen  ot'  Portu- 
gal died  on  the  15th  of  November  in  childbirth.  Her 
eldest  son,  Don  Pedro,  is  sixteen  years  old :  as  by 
Vdw,  he  can  not  discharge  the  functions  of  royalty 
until  he  is  eighteen,  his  lather  Ferdinand  has  been 
declared  regent.     The  Queen  was  thirty-four  years 

old. In  Sweden,  the  King  opened  the  Diet  on  the 

24th  of  November  in  person.  The  only  noticeable 
passage  in  his  speech  is  one  proposing  a  system  of 
defense,  which  he  says  is  imperatively  called  for,  in 
order  to  place  the  country  in  a  position  to  preserve 

its  independence. In  Prussia  the  Chambers  were 

opened  by  royal  commission  on  the  28th  of  Novem- 
ber. The  speech  from  the  throne  referred  to  the 
war  in  the  East  as  full  of  importance  to  Europe, 
but  gave  the  emphatic  assurance  that,  while  sincere- 
ly and  actively  desirous  of  peace,  the  efforts  of  the 
king  should  be  guided  by  an  exclusive  regard  to  the 
interests  of  the  country,  which  are  inseparable  from 
those  of  the  throne. 

RUSSIA  AND  TURKEY. 
The  protracted  dissensions  between  these  two 
powers  have  at  last  resulted  in  war.  The  Turkish 
Sultan  took  the  initiative,  declaring  the  occupation 
of  the  Danubian  Principalities  by  the  troops  of  Rus- 
sia to  be  an  act  which  left  him  no  alternative.  On 
the  1st  of  November  the  Czar  issued  a  counter  pro- 
clamation, announcing  that  in  occupying  the  prov- 
inces he  had  indulged  the  hope  that  the  Porte  would 
acknowledge  its  wrong-doings,  and  accord  the  satis- 
faction demanded.  In  this,  however,  he  had  been 
disappointed;  even  the  chief  powers  of  Europe 
have  sought  in  vain  by  their  exhortations  to  shake 
ihe  blind  obstinacy  of  the  Ottoman  government. 
It  had  responded  by  a  declaration  of  war,  by  a  pro- 
clamation filled  with  lying  accusations  against  Rus- 
.sia,  and  had  commenced  hostilities  on  the  Danube. 
Russia  had  no  other  course  left  but  to  oppose  force 
to  force. — At  the  same  time  a  circular  note  was 
addressed  by  Count  Nesselrode  to  the  diplomatic 
agents  of  Russia  in  other  countries,  protesting  that 
the  rash  obstinacy  of  the  Sultan  had  in  no  wise 
changed  the  pacific  disposition  of  the  Czar — that  he 
wa.s  still  willing  to  evacuate  the  Principalities  the 
moment  he  should  obtain  satisfactory  guarantees 
— and  that  he  would  act  on  the  defensive  until  forced 
to  abandon  the  limits  within  which  he  wished  to 
confine  his  present  action.  It  would  entirely  de- 
pend on  other  powers  not  to  widen  the  limits  of 
the  war,  and  not  to  give  it  any  other  character  than 
that  which  he  desisnrd  to  leave  it.  Nor  would  the 
existence  of  hostilities  place  any  obstacle  to  the 
continuance  of  negotiations. — Military  operations 
were  romrnenrrd  by  the  Turks  who  crossed  the 
Daniibf  in  four  places  bf-lwren  the  28th  of  October 
and  ihr  4th  of  Nr)VPmlKT.  The  first  detachment, 
consisting  of  12,0(X),  cro»»pd  at  Kalafat  in  Lesser 
Wallachia,  thp  Russians  offering  no  iierious  oppo- 
sition. Lowrr  down  the  rivrr  a  smaller  division, 
•onsistingof  2,0()0,  crossed  from  Rustrhuck  to  fiiur- 
gevo  arid  bombarded  the  town.  The  most  formid- 
able movement,  howpvpr,  was  at  Oltenitza,  where 
ihey  crossed  froTn  Turtukii,  IS.OOO  atrong.     They 


were  met  on  landing  by  0,000  Russians  under  Gen- 
eral Pesloff,  and  a  battle  ensued  which  lasted  two 
days,  and  ended  in  the  success  of  the  Turks.  The 
details  of  the  battle  are  not  known  with  any  great 
degree  of  accuracy.  The  oiricial  dispatch  of  Omer, 
the  Turkish  commanding  general,  states  that  the 
Isl,  2d,  and  3d  of  November  were  occupied  in 
crossing  the  river  and  in  establishing  fortifications 
— several  skirmishes  taking  place  with  the  Russian 
troops  but  resulting  in  slight  losses.  On  the  4th 
the  Russian  forces  formed  in  order  of  battle  and 
advanced  upon  the  Turks,  who  received  them  with 
great  steadiness  and  a  heavy  cannonade.  Tlie  en- 
gagement lasted  four  hours,  and  the  Russian  loss  is 
estimate'  -^^  -^  flmnsand  killed  and  twice  that  num- 
ber wounded.  Their  lines  were  finally  broken  and 
they  commenced  a  precipitate  lyjtreat.  The  dis- 
patch says  the  Turkish  loss  was  106  killed.  On 
the  13th  this  division  of  the  Turkish  army  recrossed 
the  Danube,  mainly,  as  is  supposed,  on  account  of 
the  heavy  rains  which  have  rendered  the  forward 
moven^ent  which  they  designed  to  make  quite  im- 
practicable. A  still  more  serious  occurrence  took 
place  in  the  Black  Sea  on  the  30lh  of  November. 
The  Russian  admiral,  with  six  ships  of  the  line, 
chased  into  the  harbor  of  Sinope  seven  Turkish 
frigates,  two  corvettes,  one  steamer,  and  three 
transports,  which  he  utterly  destroyed,  with  t,'«'o 
or  three  thousand  soldiers  on  board  and  a  large 
sum  of  money.  The  Turkish  admiral  was  taken 
prisoner.     The  details  of  this  event  have  not  yet 

reached  us. On  the  Asiatic  side  Selim  Pacha 

has  defeated  a  Russian  force  on  the  frontiers  of 
Georgia.  While  out  with  a  small  detachment  in- 
specting the  ground  on  the  20th  of  October,  he  was 
attacked  by  a  body  of  Russian  cavalry,  and  very 
soon  after  a  Russian  corps  of  15,000  assailed  his 
army  ;  after  an  obstinate  conflict  the  Russians  were 

routed. On  receiving  news  of  the  crossing  of  the 

Danube  the  French  and  English  embassadors  in 
Constantinople  ordered  twelve  vessels  of  the  com- 
bined fleet  into  the  Bosphorus.  The  Sultan  has 
announced  his  intention  to  take  command  of  the 
army  himself,  and  to  make  Adrianople  his  head- 
quarters. The  new  French  minister.  General  I'a- 
raguay  d'Hilliers,  presented  his  credentials  to  the 
Sultan  on  the  17th  of  December.  In  his  address, 
he  said  that  F" ranee  was  the  most  ancient  and  most 
disinterested  of  the  allies  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  and 
that  her  sincerity  could  not  be  called  in  question. 
France,  he  said,  does  not  fear  war.  She  desires 
peace,  but  it  must  be  durable,  loyal,  and  honorable 
for  herself  and  her  allies.  The  Emperor  still  cher- 
ished hopes  tliat  the  difference  with  Russia  might 
j  be  adjusted  ;  he  would  for  that  object  afford  his  sup- 

I  port  to  the  Sultan. The  latest  rumors  from  St. 

Petersburgh  state  that  the  Czar  feels  very  keenly 
I  the  reverses  he  has  sustained,  and  the  embarrassing 
I  position  in  which  he  is  placed.  Prince  Menschikolf 
I  has  fallen  into  dis^jrace  with  his  imperial  master. 

I The  dfunestie  administration,  meantime,  is  car- 

I  ried  on  with  ureat  rii-'or,  and  the  recruiting  in  Po- 
land is  attended  with  cirrumstances  of  tireat  hard- 
ship and  s(;verity.  'Ihe  Caucasian  provinces  show 
symptoms  of  restle.ssness,  and  threaten  the  Czar 
with  levolt  from  that  quarter.  Servia  seems  de 
H\Tonn  of  remaininif  neutral.  An  application  from 
the  Sultan  for  permission  to  permit  the  passage  of 
Turkish  troops  ihrouuh  his  territories  was  refused 
on  that  L'round.  A  good  deal  of  exasperation  has 
bepii  caused  arnomr  the  inhabitants  of  the  provincen 
by  thp  exactions  and  H<;vcrilieg  of  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment. 
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RANK   IN    1653 


Virginia 1- 

MassachuscttB 2. 

rennsylvania 3. 

North  Carolina 4. 

Now  York 5. 

Maryland 6. 

South  Carolina 7. 

Connecticut f.     8. 

New  Jersey 9. 

New  Hampshire 10. 

Vermont 11. 

Georgia 12. 

Kentucky 13. 

Rhode  Island 14. 

Delaware 15. 

Tennessee 16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

IJIAGRAM    SHOWING    THE    COxMrARATIVE    I'UOGRESS    IN 
TiiliUlTOUliiS    OK   THE   AMEUICAN    UNION 


rorULATION    «)K    TilE 
FOR   TUE    LAST    SIXTY 


1.  New  York. 

2.  Pennsylvania. 

3.  Ohio. 

4.  Virginia. 

5.  Tennessee. 

6.  Massachusetts. 

7.  Indiana. 

8.  Kentucky. 

9.  Georgia. 

10.  North  Carolina. 

11.  Illinois. 

12.  Alabama. 

13.  Missouri. 

14.  South  Carolina 

15.  Mississippi. 

16.  Maine. 

17.  Maryland. 

18.  Louisiana. 

19.  New  Jersey. 

20.  Michigan. 

21.  Connecticut. 

22.  New  Hampshire 

23.  Vermont. 

24.  W^isconsin. 
Te.\as. 
Arkansas. 
Iowa. 

Rhode  Island. 
California. 
Delaware. 

31.  Florida. 

32.  New  Mexico  Terr'y. 
District  Columbia. 
Oregon  Territory. 
"Utah  Territory. 
Minnesota  Territory 

SEVERAL    STATES    AND 
YEARS. 


33. 
34. 

35. 
36. 


CURIOSITIES  OF  THE  CENSUS. 

IN  a  provious  iiuinl)er  of  this  Magazine  (Vol.  iv., 
No.  22,  March,  1852),  we  gave  a  very  full  di- 
jiesl  of  the  statistical  returns  «  f  the  Seventh  Cen- 
sus, prepared  from  the  summary  of  that  document 
made  by  the  first  Superintendent,  and  transmitted 
to  Congres.s  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The 
t  tbles  of  j)0{)ulation,  of  emigration,  extent  of  terri- 
tory, agriculture,  manufactures,  &c.,  were  then 
•liven  at  length,  and  need  not  now  be  rci)eated. 
iJut  the  pul)lication  of  the  large  volumes  contain- 
ing the  full  returns  of  the  Censr.s  of  1850,  affords 
an  occasion  for  recurring  to  the  subject,  and  for  di- 
recting attention  to  some  of  the  striking  or  curious 
facts  which  this  iatest  inventory  of  our  national 
wftHltii  has  brought  to  light. 

One  of  the  most  rcmarkalile  of  these  facts  is  strik- 
ingly presented  in  the  diagram  given  above,  which 
wa«  itre|i;ir<  (1  by  Professor  (jillesi)ie,  of  Union  Col- 
legf,  from  «>rie  of  the  tables  in  the  (/cnsus  rciturns. 
It  illustrates  ilm  rebitive  progres.s  of  th<!  several 
■Slat<?M  and  'I'ei.itories  of  the  Union  in  popul'ilion, 
during  Hucccu8i^c  periods  often  years  each,  since 


1790.  In  the  first  column,  the  States  are  arranged 
in  the  order  of  their  relative  rank  at  that  time — Vir- 
ginia being  first,  Massachusetts  second,  and  Ten- 
nessee the  least  populous  of  all  the  States  of  which 
the  Union  was  then  composed.  In  the  last  column, 
the  States  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  respect- 
ive rank  in  1850 — New  York  having  become  first, 
Virginia  fourth,  Tennessee  fifth,  and  Minnesota 
Territory  l)eing  the  thirty-sixth — or  least  populous 
of  all  the  members  of  our  Confederacy.  The  dark 
lines  extending  by  a  zig-zag  course  from  the  first 
column  to  the  last,  trace  the  ups  and  dowtus  of  the 
several  States,  in  their  relative  rank,  at  intervals 
often  years  each,  during  the  sixty  years  that  have 
elapsed.  Thus  Kentucky,  which  stood  thirteenth  in 
1790,  rose  to  be  niiith  place  during  the  first  period— 
to  be  sevnilh  during  the  next — to  be  sixth  during  the 
third,  and  held  that  point  until  1840,  when  she  be- 
gan to  decline,  and  in  1850  she  was  the  eif:h(h  State 
in  point  of  i)opulation.  Massachusetts  again,  com- 
mencing second,  sioodfourth  in  1800— /(«/r//i  in  1810, 
seventh  in  1H20,  eiahth  m  18;i0  and  in  1S4(),  and  in 
1850  had  again  risen  to  be  the  sixth.     The  history 
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of  all  the  States  for  sixty  years  is  thus  presented, 
m  a  very  graphic  form,  at  a  single  glance  ;  and  the 
remarkable  results  which  it  exhibits  will  abun- 
dantly reward  its  careful  scrutiny. 

What  would  Thomas  Jefferson  have  said,  if,  as 
he  sat  in  1790  scanning  the  small  and  badly-printed 
pamphlet  which  embodied  the  Census'  returns  of 
that  year,  some  one  had  placed  this  diagram  in  his 
hands  as  a  picture  of  what  those  sixteen  States 
would  have  grown  to  in  sixty  years  ?  He  was 
among  the  most  sanguine  of  the  statesmen  of  his 
time,  and  the  future  of  his  country  rose  in  grander 
proportions  before  his  eyes  than  to  the  less  eager 
visions  of  those  who  acted  with  him  ;  but  even  he 
would  have  been  startled  at  such  a  prophecy,  and 
would  have  classed  it  among  the  dreams  of  a  wild 
enthusiasm.  Even  the  returns  of  that  first  Census 
kindle  glances  of  patriotic  pride  in  his  eyes,  as  he 
scans  their  record,  which  he  can  easily  double  in 
his  capacious  pocket.  His  finger  has  run  over  the 
seventeen  States  and  Territories  marked  upon  the 
sheet  before  him,  and  he  exults  in  the  aggregate 
which  they  present,  of  3,927,827  as  the  entire  pop- 
ulation of  his  country,  just  redeemed  from  foreign 
domination,  and  enrolled  youngest  among  the  in- 
dependent nations  of  the  earth.  He  feels  proud  of 
his  birthright  as  a  citizen  of  the  Old  Dominion,  for 
she  has  a  population  300,000  greater  than  that  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  400,000  more  than  New  York 
contained.  Indeed,  she  alone  of  all  the  States 
counted  the  round  number  of  one  million  inhab- 
itants. 

Ten  years  more  roll  away,  and  as  Vice-President 
he  is  again  surveying  the  returns  of  the  Census  from 
twenty-one  States  and  Territories — including  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  Union  in  number  has 
become  of  age,  and  is  striding  on  to  maturity.  But 
still  the  lapse  of  time  has  not  changed  the  relative 
superiority  of  his  proud  Virginia.  Ten  years  more, 
having  laid  aside  the  Presidential  robes,  he  again 
peruses  the  statistics  of  the  Union,  and  he  finds 
that  New  York  has,  in  the  race  of  increase,  almost 
reached  the  Old  Dominion  —  the  former  lacking 
about  forty  thousand  of  a  million  people,  while  the 
latter  is  but  about  fifteen  thousand  souls  ahead. 
Pennsylvania,  too,  is  crowding  hard  !  Ten  years 
more,  and  the  last  Census  sheets  he  shall  receive 
are  lying  before  him  in  his  Monticello  retirement, 
while  tears  of  sectional  regret,  but  smiles  of  nation- 
al pride,  are  curiously  struggling  on  his  aged  face. 
The  three  great  States  have  attained  their  million 
rank  in  the  numeration  table,  but  New  York — the 
Empire  State — is  three  hundred  thousand  beyond 
Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania  but  about  fifteen  thou- 
sand inhabitants  inarrear.  Another  Census — which 
he  has  not  lived  to  rcatl — and  his  native  State  is 
now  fur,  far  behind  them  both.  Still  another,  and 
the  Empire  State,  whose  Western  march  the  lakes 
had  long  since  stopped,  is  over  a  million  souls  be- 
fore the  Old  Dominion — while  Ohio,  anew  and  pow- 
erful rival,  has  surpassed  her  also. 

The  year  1854  comes  with  its  note  of  revolution- 
ary import  abroad,  and  domestic  luxury  and  treasury 
surplus  at  home,  when  the  Census  matters  no  longer 
belong,  as  when  they  .started,  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  ;  a  new  department  shelves  them  now.  They 
have  a  special  guardian  for  their  rare,  who  sits,  a.s 
once  before  the  sage  of  Monticello  sat,  surveying 
the  returns.  Slightly  built,  and  pale,  but  of  a  wiry 
make,  and  with  a  mathematical  brow,  1  e  looks 
through  glistening  spectacles — not  at  a  mere  pamph- 
let— that  of  1790  is  on  the  tablf ,  hard  by,  a  curiosity 
to  sec — but  at  six  hundred  and  'orty  thousand  pages 


of  manuscript  schedules, which  he  knows  will  make, 
when  bound,  some  seven  or  eight  hundred  volumes, 
whereof  some  forty-five  marshals  and  their  three 
thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  assistants  are 
the  authors.  He  is  thinking,  too,  of  the  three  thou- 
sand reams  of  paper  which  weighed  an  hundred  tons, 
that  all  went  through  the  leather  mail-bags  of  a  sis- 
ter department.  Perhaps  he  is  trying  to  call  to  mind 
the  name  of  the  diligent  marshal  who,  on  the  last 
day  of  August,  1850,  sent  the  first  returns  to  Wash- 
ington :  or  that  of  the  tardy  official  whose  last  na- 
tional installment  in  the  matter  came  to  hand  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1853. 

What  a  curious  hieroglyphical  signature  is  sub- 
scribed to  the  crow-foot  marked  document  before 
him,  addressed  to  the  Hon.  R.  M'ClcUand,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  !  A  curiously  alliterated  name 
it  spells  ; — "  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow."  Whilom  Lawyer, 
whilom  Editor,  whilom  Politician  ;  all  the  time  and 
every  where  a  '  mouser'  after  figures  and  a  ter- 
rier after  statistics,  which  are  the  bane  of  most 
men's  lives.  And  can  the  said  document  belong  to 
that  huge,  folio  sheeted,  unbound  volume  by  its  side, 
to  which  it  evidently  alludes,  as  it  says,  just  above 
the  signature  : 

"  In  the  magnificent  progress  of  the  country  with- 
in the  past  sixty  years,  so  elaborately  shown  in  this 
volume,  in  territory,  in  population,  in  industry,  and 
in  wealth — beyond  all  precedent  in  history,  beyond 
all  the  dreams  of  enthusiasts — how  much  room  is 
there  for  gratitude  and  pride  in  every  American 
heart.  W^ith  free  institutions  ;  with  just  and  equi- 
table laws,  meted  out  with  the  same  hand  to  the 
low  and  to  the  high  ;  with  virtue  and  intelligence, 
and  energy  and  industry,  co-working  harmoniously 
together — the  many  constituting  one  ;  with  power 
at  home  and  character  abroad — who  shall  question 
the  future  which  is  before  us?  The  balance-sheet 
of  the  past  has  been  made  up.  The  record  is  pres- 
ented here." 

While  the  present  fit  of  abstraction  or  calcula- 
tion continues  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Census, 
in  his  snug  arm-chair,  what  objection  can  there  be 
to  our  draw  ing  aear,  and  investigating  the  document 
of  folio  form  ? 

The  Seventh  Census  !  The  magical  number  at- 
tained !  It  shadows  forth  the  progress  of  three 
score  years  and  ten  to  a  mighty  Republic  which, 
beginning  with  thirteen  States,  reverses  the  origin- 
al figures — places  the  3  before  the  1 — and  counts  for 
foreign  information  the  significant  thirty-one,  whose 
stars,  from  the  flag-ship  of  a  brave  man,  dazzle  Aus- 
trian eyes  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus. 

The  first  table  which  catches  our  eye  is  that  em- 
bodying the  different  expenses  of  the  Census  from 
number  one  to  number  seven.  There  is  nothing  like 
it  for  increase,  except  the  horse-shoe  sum  in  rusty 
Daboll's  arithmetic.  How  instantly  llie  difference 
would  tie  observed  by  the  financial  eye  of  some 
Wall-street  habitue,  as  he  su  rveyed  the  decennial  [)e- 
riods  in  our  Census  progrc-s.  The  estimates  of  1790 
cost  forty-four  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  dollars — a  large  sum  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
had  no  tens  of  thousands  of  continental  money  iu 
their  chests,  and  al)out  the  trifle  which  the  Alder- 
mr-n  of  New  York  city  e.xi»ended  la.st  year  in  suj»- 
pers  and  hack-hire.  At  1820,  the  expenditure  had 
increa,sed  to  exactly  five  times  as  much.  The  jjres- 
ent  Cen.Hiis  ha.s  cost  Si, 3 18, 027  53 — of  which  nearly 
one  million  has  been  paid  to  the  marshals.  Taking 
their  number  at  3,276  from  the  volume  before  the 
superintendent,  and  assuming  all  to  have  bern  paid 
alike,  only  some  $100  will  be  found  to  have  been 
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reccivrd  by  each  one — not  a  very  largo  sura  to  be 
jjickt'd  from  iht-  porkrts  of  I'ncif  Sam  in  detail. 

Tiif  grand  total  of  our  |iojiulutioii  \i\>  to  1850,  in 
23,lyl,87G.  It  is  very  safe  to  jiresunie  th:il  the  inar- 
siiuU  understate  hy  aliout  half  u  million.  At  llus 
dale,  then,  the  jinpulation  of  the  Union  is  about 
iwenly-five  niilljoii.s  of  people.  New  York.  State 
exeeeds  Peniihylvania  in  pojtulation  above  000,000 
— just  about  the  j)opulation  of  the  city  of  New-York. 
She  exceeds  Vir|.'inia  by  a  million  and  a  lialf ;  Ten- 
nessee by  two  millions,  and  Ohio  about  one  million 
— these  fi"e  Stales  being  the  only  ones  who  count 
their  souls  by  the  figures  of  millions.  Miis.sachu- 
setts  came  within  six  thousand,  Indiana  within 
twelve  thousand,  and  Kentucky  within  eighteen 
thousand  of  this  complement.  By  ihis  time  they 
have  undoubtedly  arrived  at  the  aristocratic  rank 
o(  millionaires  in  the  numeration  tabie.  Maine 
and  Maryland  stand  over  their  half  million,  and  are 
almost  tied  like  rival  candidates  in  an  election — the 
former  leading  the  latter  by  unb;  one  hundred  and 
thirty -Jive  souls  ! 

South  Carolina  had  100,000  and  Mississippi 
15,000,  more  slaves  than  whues.  Louisiana  with 
these  classes  was  about  tied.  Maryland  and  V'ir- 
ginia  both  contained  more  free  blacks  than  either 
I'ennsylvania,  Ohio,  or  New  York.  The  Granite 
Hills  do  not  appear  to  be  agreeable  to  the  negroes, 
for  there  are  only  520  of  these  out  of  a  population 
of  over  three  hundred  thousand ;  and  about  the 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  Vermont  ami  Indiana, 

On  the  25th  of  last  September,  Colonel  Abert  of 
the  Topographical  Engineers  prepared  a  stHtement 
^or  the  Census  Office,  regarding  the  territorial  ex- 
tent of  the  United  States,  and  his  figures  may  be 
»  inmed  up  in  this  form  : 

The  territorial  extent  of  the  Republic  is  nearly 
ten  times  as  large  as  that  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  combined  ;  three  times  as  large  as  the  whole 
of  France,  Britain,  Austria,  Prussia,  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, Belgium,  Holland,  and  Denmark,  together ; 
one  and  a  half  times  as  large  as  the  Russian  empire 
in  Europe  ;  only  one  sixth  less  than  the  area  cov- 
ered by  the  fifty -nine  or  sixty  empires,  states,  and  re- 
publics of  Europe  ;  and  of  ecjual  extent  with  the  Ro- 
,aian  empire,  or  that  of  Alexander,  neither  of  which 
IS  said  to  have  exceeded  3,000,000  square  miles. 

From  the  tables  of  congressional  apportionment 
it  appears  that  with  31  states  in  lt'50  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  eight  less  members  than  it  con- 
tained in  1830,  when  there  were  twenty-six  states. 
Then  New  York  had  forty  members ;  now  thirty- 
three,  and  one  less  than  she  had  in  1820  !  Virginia 
has  six  less  congressmen  than  she  was  allowed  as 
soon  as  she  came  into  the  Union.  Thus  the  larger 
stales  have  been  kejjt  from  disproportionately  over- 
shadowing the  smaller  ones,  while  the  "  House" 
itself  has  since  1820  contained  about  the  same  num- 
ber of  members. 

The  extent  to  which  nur  population  has  been  in- 
creased by  emigration  fi  om  abroad  is  a  topic  of  a 
good  deal  of  interest,  and  has  been  one  of  some 
controversy.  The  most  careful  investigation  fixes 
the  aggregate  number  of  immigrants  arriving  in  the 
United  States  from  ITIK)  to  1850,  a  period  of  sixty 
years,  at  2,75U,32'>,  or  an  average  of  ■15,088  annual- 
ly J  and  the  estimated  natural  increase  of  th«'se  im- 
niigraiitHiH  1,590,-105— making  the  total  number  add- 
cii  to  t)ur  population  by  foreign  immigrants  and  their 
descendanlH  at  4,350,934.  Of  these,  those  from  Ire- 
land conHtitute  the  lariv'st  pniportion,  the  Germans 
coming  next,  liidrt-d  It  dand,  (Jermany,  England, 
:tnd  BriliHh  America  aie  the  only  (•ointri<'s  of  the 


world  who  have  sent  us  their  emigrants  by  the  hund- 
red thou.sand,  the  first  contributing  nearly  a  million, 
the  second  a  trifle  over  half  a  million,  and  England 
and  British  America  totitther  not  (juile  that  num- 
ber. Next  Comes  Scotland  to  the  tune  of  70,550; 
then  France,  w  ith  54,0(jli ;  then  Wales,  w  itli  29,000, 
and  all  other  countries  under  15,000  each.  The  Cc 
lestial  Empire  contributes  158  of  her  subjects  to  the 
Eastern  United  Stales,  while  some  C(JO  were  reg- 
istered in  California.  We  had  100  Turks  and  bO 
Greeks  ;  while  Central  America  contributed  141 — 
including,  we  suppose,  the  genuine  as  well  as  the 
counterfeit  Aztecs. 

Besides  the  changes  that  are  constantly  produced 
in  our  population  by  this  emigration  from  abroad, 
others  no  less  marked  are  due  to  the  migrations  of 
our  people  from  one  section  of  the  Union  to  an- 
other. This  also  is  governed  by  fixed  laws,  whicb 
a  careful  inspection  of  the  Census  returns  will  de- 
velop, and  which  are  of  a  good  deal  of  importance 
in  forming  any  intelligent  estimate  of  the  growth 
of  our  new  states  and  territories.  In  regard  to  the 
Now  England  States,  the  Census  shows  that  out 
of  2,857,823  persons  born  there,  only  2,101,324  of 
them  still  live  within  their  limits — 750,499,  or /ufa- 
ty-jive  per  cent,  of  the  existing  generation  born  in 
New  England,  have  migrated  to  other  States.  It 
is  not  easy  to  trace  with  accuracy  the  c-^>ise  of  this 
large  emigration  ;  much  of  it  has  doubtless  been 
simply  from  one  New  England  State  to  another. 
To  New  York,  however,  the  migration  from  New 
England  has  been  about  200,030,  and  to  the  North- 
west 102,707.  Very  few  New  Englanders  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Southern  States — the  returns  giv- 
ing only  10,000  as  the  whole  number  in  ten  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  of  these  one-fourth  were  in  the 
city  of  New  Orleans  alone,  f^rom  New  York,  out 
of  2,098,414  persons  born  there,  547,218  or  tuinty 
per  cent,  have  emigrated,  mainly  to  the  Northwest- 
ern States.  Thus  Ohio  has  received  from  New 
York,  83,079  ;  Michigan,  133,750  ;  Indiana,  24,310  ; 
Illinois,  07,180;  Wisconsin,  08,595  ;  Iowa,  8,134; 
making  385,954  as  the  contribution  of  New  York 
alone  to  the  population  of  these  Northwestern 
States.  From  Virginia  and  the  two  Carolinas,out 
of  2,548,940  persons  born  on  their  soil,  858,315,  or 
thirty-three  per  cent  have  emigrated,  and  of  this  num- 
ber 294,380  can  be  traced  to  the  Ohio  Valley,  includ- 
ing Southern  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  and  Ken- 
tucky, Missouri,  and  Tennessee,  and  202.480  to 
Southern  States  directly  west  of  the  parent  States 
themselves. — Ohio,  young  as  she  is,  contributes 
largely  to  the  growth  of  still  newer  States,  for  of 
her  1,514,885  native  population,  295,453,  or  nearly 
ttventy  per  cent.,  have  left  her  limits,  and  have  main- 
ly gone  directly  West.  These  statements  show  be- 
yond dispute  that  the  internal  emigration  of  tht 
country  moves  almost  exchn>vely  upon  the  sanu 
parallel  of  latitude  ;  and  this  law  will  be  found  to 
be  very  nearly  universal.  It  is  doubtless  due  to 
the  fact  that  in  changing  their  abodes  men  seek,  as 
nearly  as  possi!)le,  to  preserve  the  climate,  habits, 
and  social  institutions  to  which  they  have  become 
accustomeil.  Ajjplying  this  law  to  the  future  grow  tli 
of  our  country,  it  indicates  that  the  tide  of  iMiiigra- 
tion  frcMu  all  the  Northern  and  Western  States  will 
sweep  westward,  in  a  solid  column,  till  it  reaches 
the  Pacific  ;  that  fwm  the  Southern  States  is  now 
to  Texas  and  .\rkansas,  and  if  it  needs  more  room, 
it  will  inevitably  overflow  into  Mexico. 

The  HUp(>rintendent  can  not  recomn^end  his  ta- 
liles  of  births,  tleaths.  and  marriages,  and  he  mildly 
reproves  his  national  const ituency  by  saying,  that 
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A.gainst  all  reasonings,  the  facts  have  proved  that 
people  will  not,  or  can  not,  remember  and  report 
to  the  census  taker  the  number  of  such  events,  and 
the  particulars  of  them,  which  have  happened  in 
the  period  of  a  whole  year  to  eighteen  months  prior 
to  the  time  of  his  calling.  It  might  be  possible  to 
obtain  the  facts  for  a  single  month.  All  this  shows 
that  a  birth  or  a  marriage  is  but  a  nine  days'  wonder  I 
Upon  the  subject  of  the  deaths  no  one  can  be  de- 
ceived by  the  figures  of  the  Census,  since  any  at- 
tempt to  reason  from  them  would  demonstrate  a 
degree  of  vitality  and  healthfulness  in  the  United 
States  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  mankind — 
would  overthrow  the  best  established  principles  of 
statisticians,  and,  in  coming  down  to  details  as 
well  as  in  the  aggregates,  contradict  all  science  and 
experience.  The  truth  is,  but  a  part  of  the  deaths 
have  been  recorded. 

Taking  our  population  now  at  25,000,000,  and 
the  number  of  dwellings  at  4,000,000,  we  have  about 
six  persons  to  every  house,  which  is  a  very  fair 
proportion  for  families.  The  report  on  this  head 
is  thus  explicit : 

The  total  number  of  dwellings  of  the  free  inhab- 
itants of  the  United  States  is  shown  to  be  3,362,337, 
and  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  admitting  the  fig- 
ures to  be  correct,  as  the  marshals  numticrcd  from 
door  to  door.  If  to  these  be  added,  for  purposes  of 
comparison  with  European  nations,  the  houses  of 
the  negroes — on  the  average  quite  as  good  as  those 
of  the  peasants  and  operatives  generally  in  Europe, 
and  better  than  those  in  Ireland — one  house  for 
every  six  slaves,  the  total  number  of  houses  will 
be  3,896,385.  This  is  a  point  not  sufiicienlly  ad- 
Terted  to  in  previous  re{xjrts  of  the  office.  The 
number  of  houses,  of  every  kind,  in  use  for  other 
purposes  than  dwellings,  is  not  ascertained,  but 
from  the  nature  of  the  country  must  be  immensely 
greater  than  is  found  any  where  else. 

These  figures  were  made  without  reference  to 
the  Astor  and  other  great  hotels  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  It  is  a  nice  question  to  moot  how  the  mar- 
shal would  have  treated  them.  Surely  every  room 
should  have  been  a  dwelling-house  ;  for  it  would 
have  sounded  like  a  page  from  the  Arabian  Night's 
Entertainment  to  recite  in  a  schedule,  that  one 
dwelling-house  in  a  large  city  contained  and  com- 
fortably housed  a  thousand  people. 

This  large  document  affords  abundant  material 
for  the  political  economist,  and  indeed  for  students 
in  every  df^partment  of  social  and  material  progress. 
The  law  of  growth  in  this  country  has  been  remark- 
ml)ly  uniform.  In  sixty  years  it  has  varicol  but  very 
little  from  34  per  cent.,  falling  in  one  period — that 
following  1830 — as  low  as  32^,  and  at  two  others 
reaching  36.  Assuming  33§  as  the  decimal  increase 
for  the  next  half  century,  at  the  end  of  arwjther  sixty 
years  thi.s  Republic  will  contain  one  humired  and 
twmti/  millinna  of  people.  The  decennial  increase 
of  ihf  white  race  aUme  has  averaged  36  per  cent. — 
that  of  the  African  rare  about  27,  the  slaves  increas- 
ing at  the  rate  of  3>J  per  cent.,  and  the  free  blacks 
*l  only  10  per  cent,  durinij  each  ten  years.  This 
inequality,  nowever,  between  the  whites  and 
blacks,  is  apparent  rather  than  real,  because  the 
whitrs  have  increased  largely  from  emigration. 
Deducting  this,  \\\c  natural  increase  of  the  white 
race  has  been  alK>ut  2WJ  prr  cent. 

A  close  inspection  of  the  returns  will  show  also 
resnlt.s  interesting  to  the  physif)logist  concerning 
Jw  niimerical  relations  of  the  sexes.  Xh'is,  in 
1^50  there  were  47,727  more  males  than  females 
■ndcr/i?*  years  of  age  ;  40,484  more  females  than 


I  males  between  fifteen  and  twenty;  160,425  more 
j  males  than  females  between  thirty  a..d  forty  ;  and  at 
j  seventy  years  of  age  the  lemales  are  again  largely 
in  advance.  The  same  fact  is  developed  in  each 
Census,  and  it  reveals  a  very  curious  law  which 
seems  to  be  fixed  in  the  numerical  relations  between 
the  sexes  at  dilfcront  aiies. 

Some  curious  results  are  also  shown  in  regard  lo 
the  density  of  population.  The  three  States,  New 
York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  contain  less  than  mie 
MiVf/of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  but  they 
contain  /w//"  of  all  that  live  in  cities.  The  entire 
growth  of  New  York  during  the  last  ten  years  has 
been  in  the  city  class — some  of  its  best  agricultural 
districts  having,  in  fact,  diminished.  The  rur.il  pop- 
ulation of  Pennsylvania  and  Oliio  is  nearly  ecjual, 
but  in  cities  the  former  is  300,000  ahead.  Virginia, 
the  oldest  of  the  States,  has  only  seven  per  cent,  of 
her  population  in  cities,  while  Ohio  has  fonrtctu, 
and  Pennsylvania  twenty-five.  The  growth  of  some 
of  the  American  cities  has  been  astonishingly  rapid. 
Thus,  in  the  hist  thirty  years.  New  York  has  in- 
creased 500  per  cent.;  Philadelphia,  400;  Balti- 
more, 200;  Cincinnati,  1000;  St.  Louis,  1800; 
Cleveland,  4000;  and  New  Orleans,  350.  The 
general  density  of  population  varies  considoralily 
in  different  sections.  In  New  England  there  are 
45  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile  ;  in  New  York, 
673  ;  in  Pennsylvania,  502  ;  in  Virginia,  231  ;  in 
Ohio,  49"5.  Thus  Ohio  is  more  densely  settled 
than  New  England  ;  while  Virginia  has  only  half 
the  density  of  New  England,  and  one  third  that  of 
New  York.  Denmark  has  40,  England  300,  Scot- 
land 80,  and  Bavaria  150  inhabitants  to  the  square 
mile.  At  the  rate  of  density  which  prevails  in  En- 
gland, the  State  of  New  York  would  contain  four- 
teen millions  of  inhabitants. 

In  the  matter  of  churches,  the  Methodists  have 
the  greatest  number  of  edifices  ;  next  the  Baptists  ; 
next  the  Presbyterians.  The  denominations  ol 
Congregationdl,  Episcopalian,  Lutheran,  and  Ro- 
man Catholics  vary  from  each  other  by  only  two  or 
three  hundred,  and  altogether  do  not  numlx^r  as 
many  as  either  the  Methodists  or  Baptists.  When 
it  comes  to  church  wealth,  however,  the  Episco- 
palians come  within  three  millions  thereof  to  the 
Methodists  and  Presbyterians,  exceeding  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  by  just  that  sum,  surpassing  the 
Baptists  by  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  and  then  exceeding  any  two  other  denomi- 
national properties  taken  together. 

The  f^mpire  State  most  decidedly  bears  away 
the  palm  of  public  libraries  and  volumes  therein, 
having  more  than  one  fourth  of  all  those  in  the 
Union,  and  her  public  volumes  outnumberim;  those 
of  Massachusetts,  with  her  Ijoasted  modern  Athens 
in  the  bargain,  three  to  one,  and  those  of  i'ennsyl- 
vania  six  to  one.  These  three  States  contain  just 
about  as  many  as  all  th(;  others  in  the  Union  do. 

We  find  there  are  254  daily  newspapers  in  the 
United  States;  1902  weekly;  115  tri-weekly  ;  31 
semi-weekly  ;  100  monthly  ;  95  semi-monthly  ;  and 
19  (juarterly — the  latter  classes  including  periodi- 
cals. The  total  is,  therefore,  2526.  Of  lln-se,  three 
fifths  are  jjolitical,  and  one  fifth  literary  and  mis- 
cellaneous in  character — the  remaining  fifth  being 
ilivided  among  neutral,  religious,  and  scic^ntific. 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  and 
Ohio  publish  nearly  one  half  of  these. 

The  schedules  of  professions,  occupations,  and 
trades  arc  by  no  means  reliable,  as  the  superin- 
tendent is  candid  enough  to  say.  As  presented, 
however,  they  are  very  interesting.     One  ^^ould 
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think  that  the  drama  was  not  in  so  desperate  a 
condition  :is  critics  dejjict  it,  for  722  is  returned  as 
the  number  of  actors  in  the  country.  Of  these, 
New  York  contains  between  a  third  and  a  fourth, 
while  Connecticut  supports  one — most  likely  some 
disappointed  lone  star,  retired  into  voluntary  exile. 
Oregon  is  blessed  with  one  druggist  ;  Utah  with 
one  architect — some  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  doubtless, 
full  of  grand  designs. 

The  marslials  must  have  been  very  severe  critics, 
for  they  return  but  eighty-two  authors  in  the  whole 
Union: — perhaps  the  fact  bespeaks  the  modesty  of 
the  craft  in  telling  their  occupation.  Vermont  has 
one  broker ;  and  he,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  has  long  ere 
this  taken  a  den  in  Wall  Street.  The  farmers  show 
up  well.  They  are  the  favorites  of  the  marshals, 
w  ho  have  rolled  them  up  to  over  two  millions,  while 
they  return  the  merchants  at  only  one  twentieth  of 
that  amount !  Pawnbrokers  appear  to  exist  in  only 
four  States — Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Pennsylvania.  There  are  but  thirty-three 
showmen  returned,  so  that  Barnum  has  a  consider- 
able monopoly.  The  important  hold  which  the  tele- 
graph system  has  upon  the  country  is  evidenced  by 
the  number  of  operators,  which  is  over  five  hundred. 
There  are  forty-six  vintners  in  the  States,  of  whom 
New  York  furnishes  forty-one.  This,  of  course, 
can  not  include  the  men  who  deal  in  logwood,  and 
tlie  et  costeras  of  combination — alcohol. 

The  details  of  the  insane  are  defective  ;  but  not 
strangely  so,  when  one  considers  how  little  expert 
the  marshals  must  have  been  on  this  head.  If  they 
took  the  o})inions  of  neighbors,  many  and  many  a 
person  would  have  been  returned  as  non  compos.  If 
spirit-rappings  thrive  under  judicial  pabulum  as 
they  have  begun  to  increase,  then  there  may  be 
reasonable  expectation  of  an  extended  crop  of  in- 
sane people  for  the  Census  of  18G0. 

The  returns  regarding  education  arouse  the  pride 
of  every  citizen.  Four  million  children  were  at- 
tending school  through  the  year  1850,  and  only  about 
a  million  adults  were  found  unable  to  read  and  write. 
It  is  not  a  little  curious  to  notice  how  nearly  equal 
is  the  number  of  males  and  females  in  each  State 
attending  schools — the  former  being  in  majority. 
But  the  fair  sex  are  the  most  illiterate,  outnumber- 
ing their  gallant  defenders  in  the  table  of  those  who 
can  not  read  the  papers  or  write  their  signatures. 
This  is  the  case  vi  every  State,  excepting  Maine, 
New  Hamp.shire,  Vermont,  and  California.  But 
the  Golden  Stale  had,  in  1850,  very  few  women  at 
all.  Five  million  people  take  newspapers  and  j)er- 
iodicals,  being  one  fifth  of  the  population  ;  and  the 
circulation  of  these  reaches  nearly  five  hundred 
million.  In  New  York  State,  just  one-half  of  the 
population  are  subscribers.  Would  it  not  have 
b(!en  the  climax  to  have  stated  how  many  paid  the 
printer? 

There  were  over  four  million  horses  in  the  United 
States,  being  about  one  for  every  five  inhabitants. 
Why  should  there  be  complaints  and  riots  about 
hack-hire,  with  this  fact  staring  one  in  the  face  ? 
Over  six  million  cows  made  over  three  hundred 
million  pounds  of  butter,  and  about  one  hundred 
million  poujids  of  cheese — a  large  portion  of  whi(^h, 
no  doubt,  w(Mit  "over  the  water  to  Charlie,"  as  tiie 
best  and  most  approvcid  Cheshire.  Two  hundred 
and  filty  million  pounds  of  cane  sugar  were  made 
and  thirty-four  millions  of  maple  sugar.  Two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one  thousand  gallons  of  wine  were 
produced — how  many  manufactured,  the  wagS  of  the 
marshals  did  not  state.  How  many  headaches  and 
acid  Stomachs  those  Catawba  wines  produced,  ai^e 


left  to  the  imagination.  One  hundred  and  eight 
rnillion  of  bushels  of  potatoes  were  raised  ;  and, 
assuming  any  expofted  to  be  balanced  by  those  im- 
ported, there  would  be  about  four  bushels  per  year 
eaten  by  each  inhabitant. 

The  list  of  counties  and  towns  shows  at  a  glance 
the  confusion  which  overwhelms  postmasters  in 
making  up  their  mails.  There  are  over  two  thou- 
sand of  these  which  have  their  doubles,  trebles,  and 
sometimes  their  decimals  throughout  the  Union. 
Statesmen  are  decidedly  the  most  popular,  while 
authors  are  grudgingly  remembered.  There  are 
thirty-three  Adamses  and  ten  Addisons  ;  over  one 
hundred  Jacksons  and  Jeffersons,  to  one  Irving  and 
four  Coopers.  The  Washingtons  and  Franklins 
each  have  a  folio  page  dedicated  to  their  especial 
enumeration. 

The  volume  of  the  Seventh  Census  is  the  great 
exhibition  to  the  world  of  our  rank  and  condition  as  a 
nation.  It  is  a  Crystal  Palace  which  can  be  erected 
upon  every  library  table.  Every  page  is  a  nave 
with  its  suitable  compartments.  To  linger  over 
their  curiosities  would  require  more  leisure  than  is 
allowable  to  the  Magazine  reader,  who  takes  his  exit, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  from  Census  curiosities,  with  a  de- 
sire for  another  and  a  longer  visit. 


¥E  wish  a  happy  New-Year  to  all  the  frienas 
assembled  around  our  Chair.  You  have  all, 
probably,  like  the  bishop,  made  your  annual  visita- 
tion, and  you  have  wondered  whether  so  good  and 
venerable  a  custom  as  that  of  our  yearly  visit  is  to 
be  discontinued.  It  is  less  probable  that  you  have 
surmised  how  it  ever  began,  for  we  accept  the  state 
of  things  into  which  we  are  born,  and  our  wondei 
lies  rather  toward  the  Future  than  the  Past.  It  is 
natural  that  it  should  be  so  ;  for  the  Past  is  irreme- 
diable, but  we  m.ay  somewhat  control  the  Future. 

We  think  of  that  with  some  sadness  now  ;  for  if 
the  Past  were  within  our  power,  we  should  not  be 
crawling  out  of  the  smoking  and  smouldering  ruins 
of  our  stately  Palace  of  Industry,  and  wishing  you  a 
begrimed  and  weary  New-Year.  Could  we  manage 
the  Past,  it  should  not  have  dealt  us  so  fierce  a  blow. 
But  since  the  Future  is  ours,  we  will  put  it  beyond 
its  power  to  annoy  us.  So  much  for  our  recent  mis- 
hap. W^e  shall  try  to  steady  our  Chair  upon  the 
ruins  long  enough  to  have  our  monthly  chat  with 
you  ;  but  should  it  seem  a  little  wavering  and  un 
certain,  you  will  kindly  remember  that  our  legs  (our 
Chair's  legs)  are  almost  burned  off. 

No  ;  we  do  not  believe  the  venerable  New-Years' 
habit  will  be  discontinued,  nor  fall  into  unhonored 
decay.  On  ♦he  contrary,  we  are  convinced  that  it 
will  constantly  increase  and  extend  throughout  the 
country,  as  the  generous  old  Puritan  festival  of 
Thanksgiving  is  now  spreading  ;  and  the  founda- 
tion of  our  faith  is  not  in  any  conviction  that  the 
Dutch  (to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  oiiservance) 
will  take  more  of  the  country  than  the  neighborhood 

'  of  New  Amsterdam,  as  they  took  Holland,  but  be- 
cause we  believe  so  fully  in  the  courtesy  of  Ameri 
cans.  We  are  the  most  courteous  of  ^^at ions.  Ameri 
can  chivalry  is  a  theme  for  the  poet,  as  it  is  i  conso 

I  hit  ion  for  the  philosopher. 

There  is  a  general  conviction  that  the  French  are 

j  the  most  gallant  and  polite  of  all  nations.  They 
smirk,  anci  bow,  and  prance  like  dancing  masters, 
it  is  true,  but,  if  you  observe,  their  i)oliteness  is  as 
nearre-i!  courtesy  as  tlu>ir  prancing  is  to  real  grace, 
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ajid  no  nearer.  They  are  wonderfully  fine  at  a  com- 
pliment. Monsieur  Crapaud  takes  off  his  hat  in  a 
manner  that  strikes  fascination  into  the  heart  of  the 
tenderest  beholder ;  but  will  he  resign  his  seat  at 
the  opera,  or  in  the  diligence,  or  the  omnibus  ? 
"Good  heavens,  madame  !"  he  replies  to  such  a 
fUggestion.  Bows  are  very  graceful,  and  are  to  be 
had  in  great  quantities,  gratis  ;  but  a  seat  is  a  busi- 
ness matter.  Bows  co^t  nothing ;  but  seats  are 
worth  five  francs,  at  the  very  least ! 

A  promenade  along  the  Boulevards  and  a  walk 
down  Broadway  throws  much  light  upon  these  mat- 
ters. A  Frenchman's  treatment  of  woman  is  based 
upon  a  consciousness  of  his  superiority.  She  is  an 
ornament — a  toy — an  appendage.  He  has  not  much 
higher  reverence  for  her  than  the  Turks  have.  Nei- 
ther of  them  can  be  said  to  have  faith  in  woman. 
She  is  really  a  slave  to  both.  If  you  appeal  to  his- 
tory, and  show  a  Frenchman  that  his  own  country 
ha.?  been  really  swayed  by  women,  he  asks  you, 
with  a  sneer,  by  what  means  that  influence  over 
kings  was  secured  and  maintained.  He  believes 
that  Joan  of  Arc  and  Madame  Roland  were  vision- 
ary enthusiasts,  and  considers  Aspasia  and  Ninon 
de  I'Enclos  the  most  sensible  of  women. 

The  consequence  of  this  feeling  is  French  society 
Mid  French  literature.  In  no  country  is  there  more 
license  ;  in  no  literature  are  women  less  noble.  The 
ideals  of  French  literature  are  always  women  of  so- 
ciety— characters  conformed  to  customs  and  stand- 
urds  that  we  can  hardly  appreciate.  All  Balzac's 
and  George  Sand's  heroines  are  people  who  do  not 
refuse  to  lie,  and  violate  other  moral  decencies,  as 
occasions  arise. 

And  yet,  what  better  literature  or  society  could 
be  expected  in  a  country  where  marriage  is  an  ar- 
rangement between  the  parents,  to  which  the  chil- 
dren are  parties  more  or  less  involuntary?  It  is 
not  until  a  woman  is  married  that  she  has  the  slight- 
eat  freedom  of  action.  Until  that  time  she  is  shut 
up  in  a  school  or  convent,  and  is  never  permitted  to 
sec  a  specimen  of  the  other  sex  except  under  close 
restriction  and  surveillance.  If  a  young,  unmarried 
French  woman  is  known  to  have  been  alone  vyith  a 
gentleman,  her  character  suffers  a  serious  injury. 
That  a  gentleman  should  call  at  a  house  and  in(iuire 
for  the  unmarried  daughter  only,  would  be  account- 
ed either  madness  or  a  determination  to  offer  mar- 
riage. Even  in  public  assemblies,  he  must  first  be 
presented  to  the  duenna,  or  matron,  as  she  is  called 
ia  France,  before  he  can  hope  to  speak  to  the  young 
lady,  and  th^n,  having  led  her  out  to  the  dance,  he 
must  immediately  return  her  to  the  matron's  side, 
with  no  pleasant  promenade  or  chance  of  gentle  Oirt- 
alion. 

All  this  implies  not  only  the  conviction  that  every 
man  is  a  designing  schemer,  but  that  every  woman 
m  sure  to  fall  into  his  snare.  And  yet,  the  moment 
the  girl  is  marrif.d  she  is  at  once  emancipated.  She 
steps  into  society  without  restraint.  For  the  first 
lime,  now,  when  she  legally  belongs  to  one  man, 
she  has  the  opportunity  of  falling  in  love  with  an- 
other. It  is  easy  to  conclude  the  consequences, 
•iirls  hurry  to  he  married,  that  they  may  have  a  , 
chance  at  life.  Is  it  strange  that  there  is  in  the  i 
French  language  no  word  for  home  7 

In  comparison  with  this  state  of  things  it  can  not  I 
be  denied  that  we  are  very  chivalric  and  courlrons.  | 
We  flo  really  look  upon  women  as  helpmates.  We  ! 
pay  thrm  an  instinctive  respect  under  all  circum-  ' 
itanees.  In  the  cars,  in  thr  omnibus,  in  the  stramer,  I 
we  acknowledge  their  claims  and  allow  them.  We 
^nimble  a  good  deal  about  it;  but  the  very  harsh  ' 


grumble  of  a  man  who  did  not  surreiider  his  seat  in 
an  omnibus  to  a  woman  who  locmld  get  in,  only  shows 
that  he  feels  himself  to  have  been  wrong.  His  with- 
ers are  wrung.  No  man  comes  home  and  wishes 
men  would  behave  themselves,  and  not  press  into 
the  best  places,  and  insist  upon  having  seats.  He 
does  not  do  it,  because  he  does  not  feel  any  particu- 
lar obligation  of  courtesy  toward  a  man  ;  but  he  can 
not  escape  this  consciousness  toward  the  gentler 
sex,  ;md  if  he  does  not  obey  his  instinctive  chivalry, 
he  is  angry  with  himself. 

It  is  because  of  this  innate  courtesy  that  we  be- 
lieve the  venerable  New-Year's  custom  will  not  de- 
cline. It  is  rooted  in  our  best  feelings.  The  Amer- 
ican has  not  time  to  attend  to  his  social  duties  in 
detail  ;  therefore  he  selects  one  day  from  all  the 
year,  and  devotes  it  to  the  acknowledgment  of  that 
respect,  which  must  usually  be  inferred  from  occa- 
sional acts  rather  than  from  a  continuous  service. 
Regard  it  as  such,  gracious  ladies  !  Believe,  how- 
ever trivial  it  may  seem,  that  it  means  something 
more  than  love  of  wine  and  cake,  and  the  thought 
will  help,  at  least,  to  make  the  new  a  happy  yeai. 


Have  we  a  National  Dish  among  us?  is  a  question 
that  may  well  be  asked,  and  which  is  often  pro- 
pounded to  us,  sitting  in  our  Chair.  It  is  certainly 
quite  time  that  we  employed  this  distinction  in  com- 
mon with  other  and  older  nations.  England  has  its 
roast  beef,  France  its  frogs,  Holland  its  cabbage, 
Italy  its  maccaroni,  Turkey  its  coffee.  Even  Es- 
quimaux have  their  train  oil,  and  Sandwich  Island- 
ers, if  Sidney  Smith  may  be  believed,  have  a  weak- 
ness for  cold  clergymen  :  (Of  which  weakness  they 
will  be  rapidly  cured,  when  they  are  made  part  of  a 
country  which  likes  its  clergymen  as  ardent  as  pos- 
sible.) 

If  we  look  into  the  matter  a  little,  it  will  appear 
that  there  is  a  certain  philosophy  in  these  national 
predilections.  Have  you  never  observed  the  rela- 
tion between  the  national  character  and  the  nation- 
al dish  ?  Has  John  Bull  nothing  bovine  in  his  nat- 
ure ?  Does  not  Johnny  Crapaud  smirk,  and  prance 
even  as  frogs  would,  could  they  mingle  in  good  so- 
ciety ?  Do  our  placid  Dutch  friends  ever  make  us 
darkly  to  understand  what  may  be  meant  by  the  term 
"  Cabbage-head  ?"  Tiie  analogies  and  resemblances 
might  be  more  finely  pursued,  but  we  have  not  the 
time  to  be  very  philosophical  in  our  Easy  Chaii 
meditations. 

Yet  to  hang  upon  the  thread  of  logic,  and  to  con 
sider  what  would  naturally  be  our  national  di.sli, 
shall  we  not  easily  reach  it?  Are  we  not  in  some 
degree  still  loyal  to  old  England?  Do  we  not  ac- 
knowledge our  sympathy  with  the  land  where  Shak- 
speare  was  born,  and  which  Cromwell  governed  / 
which  gave  us  our  language  and  many  of  our  laws, 
and  much  of  our  manners  ?  Are  we  not  prouder  of 
being  the  sons,  though  in  a  farmmove,  of  England, 
than  we  should  be  if  we  had  France  to  our  fatlu^r? 
What,  then,  is  the  dish  we  seek  ?  The  Yankee  says 
Indian  corn  is  near  the  mark.  The  dweller  on  the 
seaboard  asks  slyly  if  yoii  will  have  half  a  dozen 
upon  the  half  shell  ?  The  Southerner  sends  a  ba" 
of  hominy  and  rice,  and  the  Western  man  invites 
you  to  hear  his  porkers  celebrate  tiieir  own  praise. 
But  they  are  not  quite  right  yet.  Will  you  have  it 
rare  or  well-done?  Shall  it  be  a  porter-house? 
Will  you  have  it  plump,  and  juicy,  with  plenty  of 
gravy?  Now  you  know;  now  you  perceive  thai 
savory  scent,  that  fine  broiled  odor,  that  hi.ssing  de- 
light. What  is  our  national  dish  but  hrrfste.ak? 
Froir  Portland  to  St.  Louis,  and  from  the  Green 
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Mounla  ns  to  Florida,  the  most  usual  repast — the 
sure  acconipanimcnt  of  each  reluruiiig  table  is  beef- 
steak. It  IS  a  matter  of  course.  The  servant  takes 
your  plate,  and  says  a  "  bit  of  steak  .'"  as  he  asks  if 
you  will  take  tea  or  coffee.  We  may  say  that  it  is 
much  more  universal  than  any  other  nation's  pe- 
culiar dish.  We  all  eat  it  here.  But  how  many 
Englishmen  eat  "the  roast-beef  of  old  England"  in 
the  course  of  their  lives  ?  Only  French  epicures  and 
gourmands  eat  frogs  ;  but  beefsteak  to  an  American 
IS  like  maccaroni  to  Neapolitans,  or  candy  to  a 
Turk's  harem.  It  is  universal.  There  are  men  who 
do  not  eat  oysters.  We  have  even  seen  individuals 
very  near  our  Chair  who  did  not  like  Johnny-cake, 
but  never  have  we  heard  of  one  who  did  not  seat 
himself  to  a  beefsteak  with  happy  gusto,  and  a  con- 
sciousness of  propriety. 

And  yet  if  you  have  traveled  much  through  the 
country,  you  must  have  observed  the  grim  silence  in 
which  it  is  eaten,  the  sullen  gravity  with  which 
this  pleasant  morsel  is  consumed.  A  Chinese  phi- 
losopher, if  he  should  visit  our  shores,  and  observe 
as  acutely  as  Goldsmith  did  in  London,  could  not 
fail  to  believe  that  the  company  assembled  at  an 
American  country  tavern  to  eat  dinner,  were  con- 
gregated for  some  religious  worship.  The  ranks  of 
eager  eaters  who  vouchsafe  no  word  to  their  neigh- 
ijors,  and  who  "pay  attention  to  it" — as  the  con- 
demned convicts  at  Newgate  may  be  supposed  to 
listen  to  their  own  funeral  sermon — he  would  regard 
as  the  enthusiastic  devotees.  While  the  waiters 
s]a})ping  down  uj)on  the  table  the  plates  full  of 
smoking  meat,  would  be  considered,  by  that  Chin- 
r-pp  philosopher,  as  the  great  high  priest  of  the  cer- 
cMiniiy  Look  around  you  when  you  next  find  your- 
s'-^f  dining  at  a  country  inn,  and  see  if  you  do  not 
<;bserve  this  spectacle  ;  and  then  say  if  you  are  sur- 
prised that  we  are  sv.ch  a  laniern-jawed,  cadaver- 
ous, sad,  and  sickly-looking  race.  Why  should  the 
people  who  are  surer  of  a  good  dinner  every  day  in 
the  year  than  any  other  people  in  the  world,  take  it 
with  less  apparent  pleasure  than  those  who  have 
only  oatmeal  porridge  to  dine  upon  ? 

There  is  one  other  point  that  muot  not  be  omitted 
in  this  "  sermon  of  beefsteak,"  as  a  reverend  gentle- 
man whom  we  esteem  would  call  it.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  the  coming-in  of  cooking-stoves 
1  hreatens  to  be  the  going-out  oi broiling.  Now,  can- 
did reader,  what  is  a  beefsteak  which  is  not  broiled  ? 
W(!  hardly  like  to  soil  this  page  with  the  statement 
of  the  unpleasant  truth,  that  in  many  interior  j)laces 
the  national  steak  is— fried  ! 

We  venture  to  say  that  nobody  has  the  right  to 
fry  a  beefsteak.  To  boil  a  turkey — to  hash  a  goose 
— to  stew  mutton — to  serve  rice-pudding,  warm,  are 
all  most  venial  ofl'cnses  conijiared  with  this  grand 
error.  And  to  sit  down  in  ilie  solemn  silence  we 
have  dcscriljed,  with  that  party  of  convicts,  for  crim- 
inals could  not  be  stiller — and  consume  with  fright- 
ful celerity  great  pieces  of  fried  beefsteak — that 
makes  us  pause.  On  the  whole,  we  would  prefer  to 
attend  to  some  disli  less  exclusively  national,  if  we 
C(jiild  have  it  servt^d  with  the  sweet  sauce  of  agree- 
al)le  conversation,  and  the  ornament  of  decorous 
manners. 

Notwithstanding  these  plain  'acts,  we  have  the 
ass\irance  to  call  Dickens  to  a  ..ount  for  misre])re- 
scnting  us  in  Martin  Chuzzlcint.  And  yet  no  man 
who  has  had  much  experience  of  public  eating  in 
this  country,  can  deny  that  he  has  only  drawn  the 
very  fact  as  it  appears  all  around  us.  It  would  be 
Hometimes  worth  while,  instead  of  flatly  denying  an 
accusation,  to  see  if  it  were  true.     We  spring  at 


every  little  fault-finding  by  foreigners,  as  if  we  had 
not  our  great  land,  and  our  wonderful  history,  and 
our  triumphant  spirit  to  support  us  so  well  in  all  the 
essentials  of  life  and  manners,  that  we  might  well 
aflJ'ord  to  confess  the  ustice  of  their  strictures  upon 
the  details.  We  follow  invectives  upon  other  na- 
tions with  delight,  and  we  are  not  slow  to  make 
them  ;  but  when  the  shaft  is  turned  toward  us,  it 
rankles.  We  listen  to  the  assertion  of  the  inferior- 
ity of  others  in  every  way,  with  satisfaction,  as  Ad- 
dison may  have  heard  with  smiles  the  splendid  sat- 
ire of  Pope,  so  long  as  he  did  not  suspect  it  to  be 
directed  against  himself.  But  thj  revulsion  of  our 
feeling  is  as  sudden  as  his  may  have  been. 
"  Who  would  not  smile,  if  such  a  man  there  be, 
Who  would  not  weep,  if  Atticus  were  he  '" 


We  were  just  speaking  of  American  courtesy, 
and  it  is  but  a  very  few  days  since  that  a  crowd 
came  swarming  about  our  Easy  Chair,  to  hear  our 
opinion  about  an  incident  which  had  happened  upon 
their  way  down  town.  The  omnibus  was  full,  ana 
a  woman  hailed  it ;  the  passengers  shouted  to  th« 
driver,  in  chorus,  that  he  was  full ;  but  the  sixpence 
that  he  saw  before  him  he  could  not  relinquish,  and 
spite  of  the  protest,  he  drew  up  to  the  sidewalk. 
The  woman  appeared  at  the  door,  and,  truth  to  tell, 
she  was  neither  young  nor  beautiful ;  there  was  no 
material  of  a  heroine  in  her  appearance.  "  No  one 
budged,"  as  our  informant  expressed  it ;  every  man 
sat  as  firmly  as  a  Frenchman  sits  in  his  "stall"  at 
the  opera,  for  which  he  has  paid  money.  Most  of 
them  looked  sternly  at  the  woman,  as  if  to  impress 
her  with  an  awful  sense  of  her  delinquency  ;  but 
the  weaker  hearted  tried  to  turn  their  heads  and 
look  out  of  the  window,  for  they  could  not  quite 
reconcile  it  to  their  sense  of  honor  to  be  comfort- 
ably sitting  while  a  woman  stood. 

Yet  the  intruder  betrayed  no  dismay,  and  looked 
placidly  along  the  rows  of  gentlemen,  as  if  to  say, 
"  Very  well,  where  is  my  seat  ?" 

At  length  old  Brightly,  the  banker,  who  had  made 
the  most  frantic  exertions  to  look  out  of  the  window, 
suddenly  arose,  and  offered  his  seat  to  the  lady,  as 
if  he  had  only  been  warming  it  until  she  arrived. 
She  slid  into  it  without  a  word,  and  wedged  the 
gentlemen  very  closely  together  by  so  doing,  for  we 
have  hinted  that  she  was  no  sylph.  Mr.  Brightly 
stumbled  along  to  the  door  of  the  omnibus,  for  it 
was  not  high  enough,  nor  was  there  room  enough  for 
him  to  stand,  and  stood  upon  the  step  behind  cling- 
ing to  the  door ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  was  a  damp, 
drizzly,  wintry  day  ;  the  street  was  full  of  mud,  and 
the  step  was  very  slippery.  After  enduring  several 
shocks  very  gallantly,  the  good  Mr.  Brightly  (who 
is  universally  known  as  the  Cheeryble  of  Wall 
Street)  vvas  wiping  his  brow  with  a  handkerchief- 
mopping  up,  as  it  were,  the  moisture  of  victory — 
when  suddenly  there  came  a  very  hard  bump  ;  he 
lost  his  foot-hold,  and  took  a  very  soft  seat  in  Broad- 
way. 

Our  friends  were  highly  indignant. 

"  It  is  outrageous." 

"  It  is  indecent." 

"  It  is  ill-bred." 

"  It  is  an  imposition." 

"  We  won't  submit." 

"  We  don't  pay  for  stray  women. 

"  We  have  a  right  to  our  scats." 

"  It  is  abusive." 

"  She  is  a  shrew." 

"  She  is  a  vixen." 

"  She  is  a  virago." 
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•'  She  is  no  lady." 

Cried  they  all  together,  flourishing  their  arms  and 
liandkerchiefs. 

"  She  is  a  woman,''  said  Brightly,  quietly,  as  he 
^tood  before  the  fire,  and  dried  the  mud  upon  his 
clothes  into  dust. 

They  all  blew  their  noses  in  chorus,  and  remain- 
ed in  sudden  silence. 

"  You  had  precisely  the  same  right  to  your  seats 
for  which  you  paid  sixpence,  gentlemen,"  said 
Brightly,  "that  you  have  to  your  houses  for  which 
you  pay  sixty  thousand  dollars.  My  action  Avas  a 
matter  of  charity  and  courtesy.  It  was  more  agree- 
able to  me  even  to  sit  in  the  mud,  than  that  a  wom- 
an should  stand  while  we  were  all  comfortable.  If 
she  was  indecent,  why  should  I  be  impolite  ?  If 
she  was  rude,  why  should  I  be  uncourteous  ?  The 
discomfort  of  standing  was  much  less  annoj'ing  to 
me  than  the  ease  of  sitting,  under  the  circumstances, 
would  have  been.  That  she  had  forgotten  to  be  a 
lady  was  no  excuse  for  my  forgetting  to  be  a  gentle- 
man. And  those  of  you  who  kept  your  seats  seem 
to  me  pretty  much  like  the  w^oman,  except  that  she 
had  the  advantage  of  you  in  keeping  her  temper.  I 
am  satisfied,  and  as  you  see,  not  at  all  angry." 

"  Oh  !  of  course." 

"Well,  if  you  are  satisfied!" 

"  It's  none  of  our  business." 

"It's  rather  odd." 

"You're  too  easy." 

"It's  a  bad  precedent." 

"  But,  then,"  cried  all  together,  again  ;  and  they 
were  just  about  leaving  the  office,  with  a  humane 
pity  for  poor  Brightly,  who  must  have  been  so  much 
victimized,  they  were  sure,  during  his  life,  when  we 
called  them  back,  and  said, 

"Gentlemen,  Mr.  Brightly's  courtesy  needed  only 
the  reply  of  our  old  country  friend,  Laureltop,  to 
have  been  perfect.  He  was  riding  comfortably  in  a 
railway  car  ;  and  as  a  party  of  women  entered  with 
bales,  and  bundles,  and  bandboxes,  he  rose  and  re- 
signed his  seat.  It  was  instantly  taken  by  one  of 
the  women  (courtesy  does  not  compel  us  to  say, 
lady),  who  settled  herself,  and  her  shawls,  and  bask- 
ets, and  looked  hard  at  the  gentleman  opposite,  as 
if  to  say,  that  he  might  get  up  and  give  his  seat  to 
her  companion  ;  but  he  went  on  reading  the  news- 
paper, and  observed  nothing. 

"  Meanwhile,  Laureltop  remained  standing  by  the 
side  of  ilie  woman  to  whom  he  had  given  his  seat, 
as  if  waiting  for  something.  She  did  not  observe 
him  for  a  long  time,  but  he  continued  to  regard  her 
steadily.  At  length,  becoming  conscious  of  his  look, 
she  turned  to  him  ;  and,  after  a  moment,  said  : 

"  '  Have  you  left  something  V 

'*  *  No,  madam,'  replied  he. 

••  She  turned  away,  but  Laureltop  remained  ;  and, 
as  if  offended  by  his  not  jroing  to  another  part  of  tiie 
car,  she  said  to  him,  a  little  tartly, 

"  '  What  arc  you  waiting  for?' 

"  '  I  am  waiting  to  hear  you  say,  thank  you,'  re- 
plied Laureltop,  with  all  the  gentle  gravity  of  Sir 
Roger  de  Covnrly. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  we  .may  not  all  have  the  abil- 
ity of  saying  such  a  thing,  although  we  shall  prob- 
ably have  o{)[)ortunrtics  enough  ;  but  we  can  all  con  • 
duct  ourselves  i:i  s'.ch  a  manner  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, th-U  '>ur  courtesy  shall  be  the  sharpest 
censure  of  the  ill-firordinc  with  which  it  is  received. 

"Good  morning,  grnflemen  !" 

They  left  our  office  without  saying  any  thing  more; 
but  in  the  course  of  the  day  t.jere  came  a  siimmons 
to  dinner  at  old  Briehtly's,  and  the  first  toa«t,  you  I 


mav  depend,  was — "Laureltop,  and  American  chiv- 
alry !" 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  conversation  about  our 
Chair  upon  the  Russian  and  Turkish  war.  It  de- 
pends, of  course,  upon  the  daily  accounts  and  chang- 
ing rumors,  and  would  not  be  very  interesting  in  our 
monthly  chat.  In  a  period  of  daily  newspapers,  the 
details  of  politics  and  news  are  very  dull  three  or 
four  weeks  after  the  circumstances  ;  but  the  great 
point  of  the  Russian  aggression  is  always  important 
and  interesting.  Since  the  days  of  Pete:  ihe  Great 
it  has  been  the  determination  of  the  Czar  to  stretch 
his  realm  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  whole  history 
of  the  wars  and  treaties  between  the  two  powers 
has  been  this  simple  story. 

But  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  the  shores  so 
ardently  sought  has  always  been  a  Siren,  wooing 
nations  to  destruciion.  Imperial  Rome  came  and 
laid  her  head  in  the  lap  of  the  seducer,  and  found 
the  soft  climate  and  the  sunny  sea  to  be  what  Sam- 
son found  Delilah,  and  Mark  Antony  Cleopatra.  In 
Constantinople  Rome  breathed  its  latest  life  away 
Then  the  fierce  Turcomans,  the  barbarians  of  the 
East,  with  whose  mighty  onset  history  yet  trembles, 
when  once  they  crossed  the  ^Egean,  paused  ;  the 
wave  of  incursion  was  rolled  back  from  Austria, 
the  Circe  of  the  South  lapped  them  in  luxury,  and 
sheared  the  hair  of  their  strength,  until  at  last,  m 
the  slaughter  of  the  Janisaries,  who  alone  preserved 
the  genuine  Turkish  traditions,  the  essential  Turk 
was  destroyed,  and  a  nation  left  no  less  effete  than 
the  Romans  of  the  Eastern  empire. 

Is  it  by  some  law  of  historical  culmination  and 
development,  which  forces  nations  to  a  certain  des- 
tiny, that  Russia  is  drawn  to  the  South  ?  Does  it 
not  fear  the  fate  of  the  splendid  corses  that  conse- 
crate that  shore  ?  or  has  the  fullness  of  time  arrived 
that  the  fierceness  of  the  White  Bear  must  be  tamed 
by  that  enervating  air,  and  the  fountains  of  its  life 
wasted?  The  stern  Viking,  who  would  land  from 
his  icy  seas  and  play  the  voluptuoiis  Sardanapulus, 
is  already  seized  with  mortal  madness.  It  may  be 
easy  to  vanquish  a  crumbling  nation — to  trample  the 
Crescent  in  the  mire  beneath  the  fanatic  rusn  to  St. 
Sophia.  It  may  not  cost  a  tedious  war  to  change 
the  name  of  the  Greek  Constantinople  and  the 
Turkish  Istamboul  into  the  Russian  "City  of  the 
Czar;"  but  it  is  in  that  spot  that  Greek  and  Turk 
ceases  to  be. 

Beside,  the  war  is  only  ostensibly  between  the 
Turk  and  the  Czar.  Really,  it  is  the  affair  of  En 
gland  and  Russia.  England  knows  that  when  Rus- 
sia has  reached  the  Mediterranean,  it  has  taken  the 
first  great  step  toward  India.  Long  ago  the  philo- 
sophical oljserver  has  seen  that  the  great  struggle 
of  the  East  will  be  between  the  Lion  and  the  Beai, 
for  the  possession  of  India.  If  this  is  remembered, 
it  will  be  easily  understood  why  Russia  has  proffered 
to  Dost  Mohammed  reasons  for  rising  against  En- 
glish rule.  It  is  a  great  and  terrible  game,  and  the 
more  terrible  because  it  seems  to  im{)ly  the  limita- 
tion of  one  of  the  great  powers  of  the  world.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  upon  which  side  American  sym 
pathy  will  be.  Ennlarid  is  our  friend,  when  the 
cjueslion  is  against  Russia  ;  for  who  does  ..ot  see 
that  Russia  represents  that  spirit  oflife  and  govern- 
ment whifh  is  diametrically  o{)posed  to  our  own  !* 
The  old  Egyptian  fable  of  Osiris  and  Typhon,  one 
of  the  oldest  in  the  world,  will  undoubtedly  find  its 
illustration  in  the  very  last  events  of  human  history. 


Wk  have  not  without  reason  called  our  «cat  an 
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Easy  Chair,  for  we  desire  to  set  easily,  and  look 
gently,  and  prose  kindly  in  every  direction.  There- 
fore we  have  said  little  about  the  great  Woman's 
Rights  question,  which  assembles  conventions  and 
gets  ofl"  elotjuent  discourses,  and  is  reported  at 
length  iu  the  newspapers.  We  can  not,  indeed, 
but  have  a  higli  respect  for  whatever  claims  a  judi- 
cious luiblic  attention.  But  the  audience  that  list- 
ens to  our  Easy  Chair  chat  is  an  after  dinner  ao  Ji- 
ence,  a  quiet,  gentle,  railway  audience,  that  wishes 
to  go  smoothly  on  the  rails  and  through  the  Maga- 
zine, and  not  suffer  from  sudden  jolts  of  differing 
opinions.  Therefore  we  speak  of  pleasant  things  ; 
therefore  we  find  fault  with  them  on  our  own  ac- 
count, without  gathering  complaints  from  our  ami- 
able partner  at  home.  You  see  we  have  you,  gen- 
tle reader,  at  advantage.  Let  us  suppose,  for  in- 
stance, that  you  are  one  of  the  surly,  solemn  beef- 
steak eaters.  Well,  we  begin  to  rail  at  you  for  your 
bolting  food. 

You  cry  "  pish  !  pish  !"  You  may  turn  the  page 
and  turn  away.  But  you  do  not.  On  the  whole 
you  are  curious  to  see  what  this  Easy  Chair  moral- 
izing amounts  to.  So  you  read  on.  Perhaps  you 
"  pish"  again.  When  you  are  done,  perhaps  you 
think  '•  well,  there  is  something  in  it." 

But  in  the  matter  of  Woman's  Rights  you  are  in- 
flexible. You  do  not  care  to  hear  about  that,  unless 
the  Easy  Chair  agrees  with  you,  and  if  it  does  not, 
you  hurry  on.  Besides,  if  it  should  not  agree  with 
the  Conventions  and  the  "  Women,"  what  would 
become  of  us.  How  could  we  be  sure  that  our  Chair 
would  not  suddenly  be  seized  by  a  special  commit- 
tee, converted  into  a  three-legged  stool,  and  bran- 
dished about  our  heads  ?  That  is  not  the  pleasant- 
est  use  to  which  a  chair  can  be  put.  And  we  will 
persist  in  making  it  as  easy  a  chair  as  possible. 

We  have  alluded  to  this  matter  because  Nathan 
Golightly  has  just  returned  from  a  little  tour,  and 
c^ame  running  in  with  a  broad  smile  upon  his  face, 
and  exclaiming  that  he  had  stopped  at  a  hotel  where 
there  were  female  waiters. 

"  You  needn't  have  gone  further  than  Eighteenth 
Street,"  we  answered,  "for  there  are,  or  were,  fe- 
male waiters  at  the  Clarer\don." 

But  he  dashed  on  to  describe  his  sensations  when 
he  found  himself  actually  served  by  women. 

"  Well,  Oriental  luxury  is  nothing  to  it !  Talk 
of  woman's  rights  '  why  I  never  felt  the  divine 
image  of  Eve  so  debased  in  my  life,  as  when  I  saw 
a  range  of  patient,  meek  women,  with  very  rosy 
arms,  and  very  large  hands,  and,  to  say  truly,  very 
f)retty  faces,  standing  behind  a  row  of  sad-faced, 
solemn  men,  who  were  eating  the  national  beefsteak 
with  such  celerity.  They  sat  at  ease  in  elbow- 
chairs,  and  the  females  (1  can  not  call  them  nymphs 
or  sylphs)  hastened,  as  if  their  feet  were  shod  with 
silence  (Nathan  Golightly  is  a  poet),  and  brought 
apidly  and  in  good  order  whatever  was  desired. 

"  It  was  odious.  I  coiild  not  bear  to  sit  and  be 
waited  upon  by  them.  It  touched  my  chivalry  that 
rtie  offioes  of  courtesy  seemed  to  be  reversed.  It 
was  my  instinctive  feeling  to  spring  up,  and  say  '  I 
l)«;g  a  thousand  j)ardons,'  and  offer  the  damsels  my 
scat.     I  am  sure  Don  Quixote  would  have  done  so. 

"  Besides,  I  don't  believe  that  the  women  who 
run  be  had  for  waiters  will  ever  be  able  to  look  as 
well  (IS  men-waiters.  I  mean,"  said  Nathan,  "in 
re.Hjteet  to  dress.  They  will  always  be  red-faced 
nnd  red-handed,  and,  I  fear,  a  little  dowdy  in  their 
atl^r(^  It  is  altogcitlurr  wrong.  It  is  a  woman's 
wroni;.  It  is  not  the  thing.  If  this  is  improvement 
--why,  I  Hill  not  so  sure  about  ri^form." 


Nathan  Golightly  is  a  dandy  and  a  poet.  He 
does  not  reflect  tliat  most  of  the  dinners  he  has 
eaten  in  his  life  have  been  cooked  by  women — thai 
women  have  swept  and  arranged  his  chamber — that 
women  have  washed  his  clothes — and  will,  one  day, 
have  all  the  hard  care  of  his  children.  Where  iv 
his  fine  chivalry  about  his  cook,  and  his  chamber- 
maid .'  The  truth  is  that  in  the  case  of  the  waiter 
it  is  brought  directly  under  his  eye.  But  it  would 
show  a  sweeter  and  less  selfish  sympathy  if  Nathan 
would  think  less  of  his  "  chivalry,"  and  more  of 
simple  kindness  to  women  who  are  placed  in  any 
menial  situation.  He  is  doubly  bound  to  it,  be- 
cause if  he  treats  a  woman  unkindly  she  can  not 
knock  him  down  as  his  valet  can.  Charles  Lamb 
recounts  with  genial  delight  the  incident  of  a  man 
who  helped  a  beggar-woman  across  the  kennel. 
Nathan  Golightly  would  have  spread  his  cloak  in 
the  mud  for  Queen  Elizabeth ;  would  he  have  done 
as  much  for  one  of  the  female  waiters  who  so  moved 
his  fine  sentiments  at  the  hotel  { 


The  French  are  always  insisting  upon  t'he  ec- 
centricity of  the  English  character  :  no  odd  freak, 
and  no  peculiarity  is  too  grotesque  or  too  absurd  (a« 
they  imagine)  to  be  the  property  of  an  English  sub- 
ject. Every  theatre,  play,  and  every  ^eu  d'esprit  of 
Chum,  which  hits  off  perfidious  Albion,  make  end- 
less play  upon  the  strangeness  which  are  native  to 
the  British  soil.  Of  all  the  late  extravaganzas 
which  have  illustrated  English  eccentricity,  how- 
ever, one  which  has  a  little  while  back  appeared  in 
the  journal  of  the  Pays  is  the  wildest,  and  yet  told 
with  the  most  cruel  particularity  and  coolness  of 
manner. 

The  writer  states  that  a  strange  gentleman,  very 
distinguished  in  air,  had  frequently  been  observed 
riding  upon  the  Champs  Elysees  in  the  company 
of  an  exceedingly  beautiful  lady,  who  uniformly 
wore  her  vail  down,  and  who  preserved  piously  a 
single  posture.  Report  stated,  as  report  is  apt  to 
state  of  unknown  and  distiyigue  looking  strangers, 
that  he  was  an  Englishman  of  high  rank  and  great 
wealth. 

Upon  this  rumor  the  Paris  world  rested,  and 
would  have  been  compelled  to  rest  up  to  the  time 
of  the  stranger's  disappearance,  if  a  discovery  of  his 
character,  and  of  the  nature  of  his  carriage  com 
panion,  had  not  been  made  in  the  following  most 
singular  manner. 

Monsieur  Esterpanz,  a  distingiiished  pianist, 
was  one  day  waited  upon  by  the  stranger,  and  de- 
sired by  him  to  attend  at  his  house  in  the  evening 
(giving  the  hour  of  ten)  and  amuse  himself  and  a 
small  party  of  friends  whom  he  expected,  with  some 
of  his  choicest  music. 

The  pay  oflered  wjis  large  ;  and  the  curiosily  of 
our  pianist  was  piqued  to  see  what  manner  of  friends 
so  mysterious  an  individual  would  (uillect  around 
him.  At  ten,  therefore,  he  punetually  presented 
himself,  and  being  announced  by  a  servant  in  rich 
livery,  was  received  at  the  drawing-room  door  by 
the  host  of  the  evening.  The  salon  was  large,  dim 
ly  lighted  by  two  or  three  wax-lights  only  ;  a  faint 
blaze  (juivered  upon  the  hearth  though  the  night  was 
raw  and  chilly  ;  the  furniture  was  rich,  and  wore  an 
air  of  comfort,  and  many  of  the  guests  were  alrcad> 
assembled. 

With  an  excess  of  politeness  for  an  Englishman, 
the  entertainer  presented  our  pianist  to  an  elegant 
lady  negligently  reclining  in  a  faulril,  naming  hei 

as  ins  wife.  Lady .     Lady  Blank,  however,  took 

n«  notice  of  the  presentation,  notwithstanding  the 
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'.ow  salutation  of  the  musician.  The  host  next  pre- 
sented our  pianist  to  a  young  lady,  his  sister,  who 
was  seated  at  a  reading-table,  very  intent  upon  a 
recent  novel.  But  the  young  lady  was  even  loss 
gracious  than  the  hostess,  not  deigning  to  lift  her 
eyes  from  the  book. 

The  host,  venturing  a  low  apology  for  her  assid- 
uous application,  made  known  to  the  pianist  suc- 
cessively, two  earnest  chess-players  in  British  mil- 
itary costume,  and  sundry  other  guests,  who  were 
as  stolid  and  immovable  as  the  first. 

The  distinguished  stranger  then  conducted  him 
to  the  piano,  and  begged  him  to  give  the  company 
such  exhibition  of  his  musical  powers  as  he  might 
choose,  assuring  him,  that  though  they  were  all  pas- 
sionately fond  of  music,  they  would  be  equally  de- 
lighted with  either  Auber  or  Donizetti. 

Our  pianist  took  his  place  so  as  to  command  as 
far  as  possible  the  features  of  the  hostess,  in  order 
in  some  degree,  to  judge  of  his  success  by  the  play 
of  her  countenance,  for  of  any  fuller  token  of  ap- 
plause he  now  despaired.  Piece  after  piece  was 
gone  through  in  his  usual  admirable  manner  with- 
out a  word,  a  smile,  or  even  a  whisper  from  any  of 
the  party.  Startled  by  the  unearthly  stillness  he 
broke  into  a  gay  and  noisy  air;  a  bit  of  music  fell 
to  the  floor,  and  in  stooping  to  recover  it  his  hand, 
by  accident  or  intention,  touched  that  of  his  silent 
hostess. 

The  mystery  was  solved  .  the  hand  was  icy  cold. 
He  uttered  an  exclamation  of  terror  and  rose  from 
his  place.  The  host  hurried  toward  him,  and  after 
partially  quieting  him,  explained  the  matter  thus ; 

He  had  no  wife  to  be  sure,  but  w^as  a  widower; 
the  figure  he  beheld  was  a  faithful  transcript  of  her 
person  and  her  features  in — wax  '  His  sister — long 
since  dead — was  modeled  by  the  same  artist.  His 
friends,  the  chess-players,  were  very  dear  friends  ; 
they  were  still  dear  to  him — in  wax.  He  had  them 
•ilways  about  him  ;  he  was  never,  indeed,  without 
friends — in  wax.  His  lady  had  been  fond  of  driv- 
mg ;  she  still  drove — in  wax.  His  lady  had  been 
fond  of  music  and  of  traveling;  he  loved  to  gratify 
her  old  tastes  so  far  as  it  was  in  his  power.  He 
had  prepared  cases  in  which  his  dear  wife,  and  sis- 
ter, and  the  chess-players  were  carefully  packed 
whenever  he  made  long  journeys  ;  but  on  his  arrival 
at  any  considerable  town  he  restored  them  to  free- 
dom, and  invited  them  to  places  in  his  salon.  It 
was  a  great  pleasure  to  him  to  look  on  their  faces, 
and  to  feel  their  presence.  To  be  sure  it  compelled 
him  to  keep  cool  rooms ;  otherwise  the  wax  would 
melt — still  it  was  a  pleasure  to  him. 
Very  odd  Englishman  to  be  sure  ! 
And  what  is  odder  yet,  there  are  French  people, 
of  sane  minds  on  other  things,  who  will  believe  un- 
hesitatingly even  so  absurd  a  story  of  the  ccccn- 
'ricities  of  the  perfidious  natives  of  Albion. 


Speaki.no  of  France  and  Albion  reminds  us  to 
drop  a  note  alnjut  the  seeming  concord  which  just 
now  seems  to  draw  the  counsels  of  the  two  nations 
together ;  and  to  express  a  further  wonder  as  to  how 
long  that  concord  will  last,  and  how  sincere  it  truly 
IS.  So  nearly  do  the  national  friendships  of  Europe 
ju»t  now  depend  upon  the  tidings  of  a  day,  that  it 
■vouid  be  the  height  of  folly  to  hazard  a  prediction 
npon  the  possible  evcnt.s  of  the  winter.  At  the  date; 
of  our  writing,  the  news  has  not  long  reached  us  of 
'he  retirement  of  the  Turkish  army,  after  gaining 
some  decided  advantages  over  the  Russians,  to  the 
."»oull"?m  side  of  the  Danube,  where,  the  peace- 
papers  say  and  trust,  they  will  wail  until  spring 
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opens  a  new  campa-gn,  or  ends  trouble  by  inter- 
vening diplomacy.  At  the  same  date,  or  nearly  so, 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  was  stag-hunting  in  the 
forest  of  Fontainebleau,  to  which  forest-fete  he  had 
invited  the  chief  personages  of  the  diplomatic  corps, 
besides  an  elegant  cortege  of  his  personal  friends. 

It  is  clear  that  the  new  Emperor,  whatever  may 
have  been  his  democratic  predilections  at  an  earlier 
day,  is  earnestly  bent  upon  reviving  the  dignity  and 
the  magnificence  of  the  old  kingly  times  ;  and  is 
making  the  rich  halls  of  Fontainebleau  resound  with 
such  wassail  as  has  not  before  waked  the  royal  raft- 
ers since  a  Louis  hunted  in  the  park,  and  coquetted 
in  the  boudoirs  of  the  regal  Fontainebleau. 

A  prettier  place  for  such  imperial  sport,  as  Louis 
Napoleon  is  now  reviving,  there  can  not  indeed  well 
be  imagined.  The  palace  itself  is  vast,  and  beauti- 
ful in  its  equipments  ;  the  richest  of  French  frescoes 
decorate  the  walls,  and  lordly  suites  of  apartments 
stretch  around  a  dozen  of  airy  and  open  courts. 
The  little  town  sleeps  quietly  on  one  side,  and 
around  both  sweeps  the  great  forest,  with  a  radius 
of  some  thirty  miles,  filled  with  heavy  timber  glades, 
and  stocked  with  such  variety  and  profusion  of 
game,  as  would  astonish  even  a  shooter  of  prairie- 
hens  upon  the  flatlands  of  Wisconsin.  Among  other 
guests  at  this  hospitable  palace  just  now,  is  reck 
oned  the  Turkish  embassador ;  and  it  is  commented 
on  by  the  Paris  journals  (in  view  of  the  absence 
from  the  same  fete  of  the  Russian  envoy)  as  an  in- 
dication of  the  warm  state  of  feeling  which  the  Em- 
peror is  disposed  to  encourage  toward  his  neighbor  ot 
the  Bosphorus,  the  turban,  and  the  hundred  wives. 

Indeed  there  are  stories,  not  even  hinted  at  in  the 
journals,  for  fear  of  trespassing  too  much  on  the 
prerogatives  of  the  ministerial  organs,  that  the  new- 
ly appointed  embassador  to  the  court  of  Constanti- 
nople has  far  more  matters  in  his  diplomatic  bag  to 
negotiate  than  he  seems  to  have,  or  even  than  the 
English  embassador  imagines.  For  instance,  it  is 
bruited — and  we  set  down  here  what  comes  to  us  in 
a  very  "  tongue  and  ear"  manner — that  possibly  the 
ambitious  Napoleon  may  be  desirous  of  arranging 
the  terms  of  a  French  Protectorate  of  the  interests  of 
the  Sultan,  in  i  irtue  of  which  a  snug  little  harbor  in 
the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean  will  be  fitted 
up  as  a  sort  of  retiring  place  for  a  few  of  the  new 
and  fine  French  war-steamers  ;  and  the  navy  of  his 
Imperial  Majesty  have  thus  a  sort  of  Gibraltar  make 
weight  upon  the  Orient  side  of  the  mid-land  ocean. 

It  is  certainly  a  pretty  enough  matter  for  a  para 
graph  ;  and  so  we  have  put  it  down. 


We  may  make  another  paragraph,  since  we  have 
given  this  stray  dash  at  the  Turkish  matters,  about 
the  bravery  with  which  the  descendants  of  Saladin, 
and  Heaven  only  knows  how  many  great  conquer- 
ors, have  met  the  Russians  in  Walhichia,  and  push- 
ed them  back  upon  their  fortified  places.  TurJ^ish 
blood  is  just  now  most  certainly  at  a  premium  ;  and 
the  reported  courage  of  the  troops  is  said  even  to 
have  effected  the  negotiations  fi)r  the  new  Turkish 
loan. 

For  many  a  long  year  past  the  Turks  all  over  Eu- 
rope, where  they  have  appeared,  have  been  looked 
on  as  the  picturesque  specimens  of  a  deud  natior  ; 
serving  not  much  other  purpose  of  civilization  than 
to  serve  as  studies  of  costumes — to  .smoke  long 
pipes,  and  to  have  their  names  set  down  with  an 
Kl,  or  a  Ilrchid,  or  a  Pascha,  in  di[)!omatic  papers. 
But  things  have  changofl  the  position  of  the  tnrhaned 
specimens  of  our  race.  He  i.s  received  more  as  an 
equal ;    he  ha.s  given  startling  and   very  powder- 
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smelling  evidence  oi"  "  |)luck  ;"  he  is  not  to  be  cut 
down,  trodden  down,  pushed 'into  the  sea,  dragged 
out  of  his  harem,  without  having  a  fair  and  a  dead- 
ly sliot  at  his  despoilers.  France  has  observed  it, 
and  lakes  him  graciously  by  the  hand ;  England  has 
obseivcd  it,  and  believes  it,  the  Times  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding;  and  even  unbelieving  Rus- 
sia sees  it,  and  invokes  (wickedly)  God  to  bless 
her  against  the  Infidel  who  sets  the  Crescent  up  in- 
stead of  the  Cross,  and  worships  ten  wives  instead 
of  one. 

Punch  has  some  funny  things  about  the  talk  of 
these  matters  in  the  English  cabinet,  which  our 
readers  will  surely  look  up  for  themselves. 


We  have  given  place  to  an  absurd  extravaganza 
about  British  oddity,  which  springs  from  the  ingen- 
ious conceit-finding  of  a  French  feuilletoniste,  but 
a  really  odd  thing  comes  now  to  our  hand  out  of 
the  English  newspapers  themselves ;  it  is  nothing 
less  than  the  marriage  of  an  English  heiress,  not 
only  against  her  will,  but  absolutely  without  her 
knowledge  !  This  is  the  way  the  affair  runs  •  Mad- 
emoiselle Une  Telle  (as  the  French  say)  was  very 
rich,  and  as  a  consequence  (which  follows  in  most 
parts  of  the  world)  had  very  many  and  very  earnest 
suitors.  To  all  these  she  showed  such  measure  of 
favor  as  stimulated  their  assiduity,  multiplied  their 
bouquets,  and  equipped  their  sonnets  with  accumu- 
lative tenderness ;  but  she  invariably  ended  with 
giving  them  a  pretty  and  plaintive  conge.  Matters 
stood  thus,  when  the  whole  world  (of  her  admirers) 
was  startled,  on  a  blooming  day  in  October,  with 
the  intelligence  that  she  was  at  length  captured ; 
not,  indeed,  by  a  stranger  of  wealth  and  distinction, 
or  even  by  a  deserving  one  from  among  themselves, 
but  by  an  indifferent  coxcomb  of  a  man,  twenty 
years  her  senior,  who  was  without  money,  family, 
or  talents.  The  engagement  was  followed  very 
suddenly  by  a  marriage  in  a  country  village,  with 
but  few  witnesses,  and  strangest  of  all,  her  attorney 
had  prepared  no  marriage  settlements. 

A  week  after  marriage,  however,  the  lady-subject 
of  this  extraordinary  wedding  appeared  at  her  so- 
licitor's in  London,  and  desired  that  immediate  steps 
might  be  taken  to  secure  for  her  a  divorce.  She 
represented,  at  the  same  time,  that  she  never  vol- 
untarily engaged  herself  to  the  monster  who  now 
claimed  her  as  his  wife  ;  that  she  was  utterly  un- 
able to  deny  his  advances  in  relation  to  the  cere- 
mony ;  that,  in  short,  she  was  placed  by  his  arts  in 
a  magnetic  state,  and  was,  during  a  certain  time, 
entirely  subject  to  his  will ;  and  that  now  being  re- 
covered, she  desired  redress,  and  eicemption  from 
the  bonds. 

The  report  mentions  that  the  queer  case  was 
coming  before  the  courts.  Should  the  honorable 
court  declare  in  her  favor,  there  is  no  knowing 
how  many  hapless  wives  will  be  bringing  forward 
a  similar  plaint ;  it  is  certain  enough  that  an  unfor- 
tunately large  number — both  wives  and  husbands — 
do  thrust  their  necks  into  the  noose  while  under  a 
sad  state  of  infatuation,  which  amounts  frequently 
to  a  kind  of  animal  magnetism,  whose  results  they 
would  be  very  glad  to  abjure  in  a  couple  of  weeks 
thereafter. 


While  we  are  speaking  of  bad  marriages  (a  very 
fruitful  topic)  we  can  not  forbear  allusion  to  a  ter- 
rible case  of  crime,  which  has  within  the  last  month 
come  up  for  trial  before  the  imperial  court  of 
Bourgcs,  in  France. 

Antoinette,  a  young  and  pleasing  girl  of  only 


seventeen  or  eighteen,  married  some  six  years  ago> 
very  much  against  her  wish,  a  man  much  her  senior, 
and  singularly  unpleasing  in  his  appearance.  Her 
father,  for  pecuniary  reasons,  insisted  upon  the 
union. 

What  made  the  matter  doubly  severe  for  the 
bride,  was  a  previous  attachment  to  a  young  fellow 
of  fitting  age,  who  was  the  son  of  an  adjoining  p-o- 
prietaire,  called  Tugy,  Three  years  passed  off 
without  special  trouble  ;  the  bride  living  in  the  same 
town  with  her  father,  and  narrowly  watched  by  her 
friends,  as  well  as  by  the  relatives  of  M.  Morny, 
her  husband.  At  this  date,  however,  owing  to  pe- 
cuniary embarrassments,  M.  Morny  was  compelled 
to  §ell  his  house,  and  to  occupy  a  very  inferior  one 
of  a  neighboring  town.  Madame  Morny  removed 
from  the  influence  of  those  nearest  to  her,  and  pro 
voked,  it  may  be,  by  the  alteration  of  her  fortunes, 
encouraged  her  old  penchant  for  M.  Tugy,  who 
was  still  unmarried ;  and  through  the  medium  of 
an  indiscreet  acquaintance,  she  secured  clandestine 
meetings. 

This  scandal  came  at  length  to  the  ears  of  the 
husband,  who  refused  Tugy  admittance  to  his  house, 
and  denied  to  his  wife  all  communication  with  the 
lover  of  her  young  days. 

Quarrels  frequent  and  bitter  were  the  conse 
quence.  Finally,  not  more  than  two  months  since, 
upon  a  morning  of  September,  Madame  Morny 
aroused  her  neighbors  at  a  very  early  hour,  with 
the  tale  that  her  husband  had  quarreled  with  her  in 
more  angry  mood  than  was  his  custom,  and  had  left 
the  house  in  a  rage,  threatening  to  commit  suicide 
She  begged  them  to  seek  his  body. 

The  neighbors  searched  a  coppice  near  the  house, 
after  which,  guided  by  her  suggestions,  they  dragged 
a  fish-pond,  upon  the  edge  of  which  they  had  found 
traces  of  recent  steps.  After  repeated  trials  they 
succeeded  in  recovering  the  body  of  M.  Morny,  with 
only  a  single,  slight  wound,  insufficient  to  have 
caused  death,  and  in  due  time  the  funeral  and  burial 
followed. 

Suspicion,  however,  was  kindled  against  the 
wife,  in  view  of  her  hatred  of  M.  Morny  and  of  her 
attachment  to  M.  Tugy,  In  virtue  of  these  sus- 
picions the  body  was  disinterred,  and  there  was 
found,  upon  closer  examination,  undoubted  evi- 
dences of  strangulation.  Madame  Morny,  accused 
and  confined,  after  many  denials  and  endless  con- 
fusion of  story,  avowed  that  he  had  been  murdered 
in  her  presence  by  the  agency  of  M.  Tugy.  The 
lover,  confounded  by  this  evidence  of  treachery, 
has  retorted  upon  the  unfortunate  woman ;  and  in 
this  state  the  case  now  comes  before  the  criminal 
court. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result,  it  surely  offers  a 
crying  example  of  the  malignity  which  governs  vast 
numbers  of  the  French  forced  matches,  by  which 
youth  is  tied  to  the  decrepitude  of  age,  and  the 
worst  sorts  of  vice  nourished  under  the  cover  of 
domestic  endearment.  It  may  be  worth  while  to 
inquire  (for  those  who  write  essays  in  the  soberer 
part  of  our  journal)  if  the  New^  York  marriages  of 
money  and  convenience  may  not  be  nourishing  the 
same  sort  of  criminal  tendencies  ? 


Another  story  of  more  agreeable,  and  yet  of  a 
soft  tragic  hue,  is  running  the  round  of  the  Pari.*: 
papers. 

Mademoiselle  X ,  five  years  ago,  was  a  gay- 
spirited  worker  in  a  garret  of  the  Rue  de  la  Chaussee 
d'Antin;  she  bound  ladies'  shoes,  by  which  she 
earned  wherewith  to  help  out  her  menage,  and  on 
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Thursdays  and  Sundays  she  gave  her  joyousness 
play  at  the  ball  of  the  Jardin  Mabille.  She  soon 
became  known  here  as  one  of  the  most  graceful  and 
liveliest  of  the  grisettes  ;  she  gained  an  immortal 
soubriquet,  and  was  the  toast  for  all  the  wine-drink- 
ers in  the  garden  cabinets. 

Under  this  reign  over  student  hearts  she  was  ob- 
served by  a  wealthy  German  baron  (the  Germans 
are  all  barons),  who  carried  his  admiration  to  the 
Quixotic,  or  to  the  rational,  extent  of  marrying 
Mademoiselle  X ,  who  thenceforth  kept  her  car- 
riage, and  was  known  (more  or  less)  in  the  polite 

world  as  the  Baroness .     Rumor  said  of  her, 

that  in  this  situation  she  wholly  reformed  her  life, 
devoted  herself  to  the  happiness  of  the  baron,  did 
frequent  deeds  of  charity,  and  was  constant  in  her 
attendance  at  the  church  of  the  Madeleine. 

One  day  the  Baron  died.  The  Baroness  showed 
a  grief  which  had  the  rare  merit  (in  widows)  of  be- 
ing unfeigned.  She  continued  her  offices  of  chari- 
ty clad  in  weeds  ;  attended  constantly  at  the  church, 
until — only  a  month  after  her  Baron's  death — she 
(lied  of  grief !  The  Paris  papers  make  a  wonder  of 
the  story,  as  indeed  they  well  may  ;  and  no  stranger 
tomb  inscription  could  be  put  in  Plre  la  Chaise  than 
that  of  a  Mabille  grisette,  who,  for  the  love  of  a  hus- 
band, grieved  herself  to  death  ' 


Dipping  our  pen  here  into  coloring  of  a  more  joy- 
ous hue,  we  may  tell  our  readers  somewhat  of  the 
changes  which  are  just  now  coming  upon  the  Paris 
world  of— dress.  For  even  this  matter  is  not  for- 
gotten in  the  clamor  of  war,  and  in  the  splendid  rec- 
ord of  the  stag-hunts  of  Fontainebleau.  But  sin- 
gularly, and  yet  naturally  enough,  the  Turkish  ten- 
dencies and  the  war  talk  are  having  their  insensible 
influence  upon  fashions,  both  of  men  and  women. 

First — Turbans  are  coming  in  vogue  ;  and  a  cer- 
tain modiste  of  the  Chaussee  d'Antin  is  said  to  have 
made  her  name  and  her  fortune  together,  the  month 
last  past,  by  showing  in  her  window  the  most  pi- 
quant head-dress  imaginable,  thoroughly  a  la  Orien- 
tale.  Indeed,  we  rejoice  in  this  pretty  change,  and 
hope  it  will  not  be  one  merely  of  the  hour.  Noth- 
mg  can  be  more  becoming  to  a  rich  face  of  eighteen, 
or  even  of  eight-and-twenty,  whether  it  have  Turk- 
ish darkness,  or  the  light-colored  surroundings 
which  give  zest  to  the  Georgian  or  Circassian  beau- 
ties, than  a  deep,  rich  turban,  intertwined  with 
golden  tissue,  and  splendid  with  some  gorgeous  hue. 

The  Oriental  patterns  of  dress-stuff  are,  more- 
over, thoroughly  a  la  mode ;  and  even  the  fashion- 
able book-binders  arc  putting  up  their  covers  in  Ara- 
besque. Little  girls  and  boys  are  toddling  about  in 
loose  pantaloons,  and  who  knows  but  a  new  and 
more  effective  Bloomerism  may  grow  up  out  of  the 
Turkish  war. 

As  for  men,  swords,  and  breeches,  and  cocked 
nats  are  in  order  as  court  suit  for  the  winter ;  and, 
without  doubt,  many  an  ambitious  American  di- 
plomatist will  worry  greatly  over  the  new  orders  of 
Secretary  Marcy,  when  he  finds  himself  in  simple, 
old-fashioned  black,  beside  all  the  elegant  costumes 
which  the  war-spirit  and  the  Imperial  pride  are  re- 
viving. Not  only  is  this  old  costume  to  be  the  court 
rule,  but  there  is  very  serious  talk  of  introducing  it 
— minus  the  sword — in  private  circles  ;  and  there  are 
sly  hints  dispatched  that  the  new  managing  control 
of  the  Opera  des  Italiens  will  commend  to  all  gentle- 
men frequenters  of  tlie  hires,  breeches,  knecrbuck- 
les,  cocked  hats,  and  straight  collars. 

In  the  mean  time,  there  is  great  demand  for  crim- 
'on  cloth  caps  of  Turkish  or  Greek  fa.shion  ;  and  we 


are  in  momentary  expectation  of  finding  our  adven- 
turous Genin  or  Knox  lighting  up  their  windows 
with  full  head-suits  from  Stamboul,  and  issuing  ad- 
vertisements in  the  name  of  Allah  or  Mohammed 
the  Prophet ! 

Pipes  retain  position  in  the  mouths  of  the  culti- 
vated, as  heretofore.  The  only  change  to  be  noted 
is  a  wonderful  elongation  of  stem,  and  not  infre- 
quently, a  quirk  or  a  twist  through  a  dish  of  Cologne. 

Yet  another  phase  this  Turkish  mania  is  assum- 
ing, which  it  may  be  worth  while  to  set  down.  A 
noted  caterer  for  the  public  amusement  in  Paris,  sat- 
isfied that  the  Byzantine  capital  could  be  turned  to 
account,  and  render  good  per  centage,  has  sent  on 
orders  to  the  Eastern  capital  for  a  troupe  of  native 
artistes  to  report  themselves  directly  at  his  bureau 
in  Paris,  and  to  enter  at  once  upon  such  feats  of 
athletism,  singing,  or  other  mode,  as  might  be  most 
agreeable  or  easy  for  them  ;  the  chief  point  being  to 
exhibit  them  in  native  costume,  and  to  show  to  all 
Paris  what  manner  of  men  the  Russians  were  en- 
tered upon  battle  with.  The  reply  to  the  summons 
of  the  manager  was  to  the  effect  that  not  a  score  of 
Turks  of  sound  wind  and  limb  were  to  be  found  in 
Constantinople  ;  but,  should  an  armistice  occur,  it 
might  be  possible  to  secure  the  loan  of  twenty  Turks 
for  two  months,  from  the  camp  of  Omar  Pascha,  to- 
gether with,  if  thought  desirable,  sundry  native  Mol- 
davians and  Wallachians,  male  and  female,  dancers 
and  singers  ;  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  this  de- 
sirable result  is  looked  forward  to  with  anxious  in- 
terest. 

Yet  one  more  extravagance  growing  out  of  the 
Eastern  war  remains  to  be  noted,  which  will  have 
its  interest  for  those  who,  like  ourselves,  are  occu- 
pied with  the  driving  of  quills,  and  with  watching 
the  cobwebby  aspect  of  changes,  moral  and  political, 
which  drift  past  our  office  solitude.  A  corps  of  in- 
defatigable writers  of  all  nations  have  set  off  for  the 
scene  of  hostilities,  each  one  bent  upon  rendering 
the  most  vivid  and  graphic  account  of  dress,  manners, 
battle,  blood,  floods,  and  negotiation,  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  render  on  paper.  At  least,  such  is  the  rep- 
resentation of  all  those  journals  who  bave  special 
correspondents  upon  the  ground,  or,  indeed,  within 
five  hundred  miles  of  it.  There  is  reason  to  fear, 
however,  that  very  much  of  this  speciality  of  corre- 
spondence is  made  up  from  the  consultation  of  a 
good  map,  long  cramming  in  old  travelers,  and  a 
dexterous  use  of  fancy,  and  a  free  sweep  of  the 
quill.  We  have  some  thought  of  venturing  upon 
the  ground  ourselves,  without,  however,  the  incon- 
venience of  stepping  out  of  doors  in  this  harsh  win- 
tery  season  ;  and  we  make  no  manner  of  doubt  that 
we  could,  with  a  little  effrontery,  a  little  vigorous 
reading  of  Turkish  travels,  and  the  Zeitung,  make 
up  as  good  a  letter  from  Stamboul  as  any  man  in 
the  town. 

What  a  medium  of  news  and  notions,  by-the-by, 
this  letter-writing  for  the  papers  is  becoming  !  What 
an  immense  population  is  growing  up,  with  no  os- 
tensible means  of  support  save  only  letter-writing! 
What  a  literature  of  letters  is  deluging  our  papers  ! 
The  time  was  when  it  was  a  distinguished  mark  of 
ability  and  successful  management  for  a  journal  to 
have  a  regular  and  special  correspondent  even  at 
the  seat  of  government.  Now,  that  distinction  is 
vulgar.  The  journal  is  an  exception  to  journals 
which  has  not  a  writing  editor  in  all  the  great  capi- 
tals of  the  world,  and  occasional  correspondents  in 
every  village  of  the  United  States.  We  never  stir 
out  of  our  office,  nowadays,  without  expecting  to 
meet  a  correspondent.     In  our  last  summer's  jaunt 
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through  New  England,  we  fancied  every  man  in  a 

black  coat  a  correspondent.  The  railway  cars  are 
full  of  them.  There  was  a  time  wlien  it  was  a  dis- 
tinction— not,  perhaps,  an  enviable  one,  but  yet  a 
distinction — to  correspond  with  a  journal  that  put 
your  words  in  type.  The  distinction  has  gone  by. 
We  know  of  few  men  who  do  not  write  letters"  to 
the  papers,  or  who,  at  least,  have  not,  at  some  time 
in  their  lives,  written  such  letters.  We  almost  de- 
spair of  meeting  again  the  old-fashioned  men  who 
did  not  write,  and  who  never  thought  of  writing,  and 
who  therefore  felt  a  degree  of  respect  for  our  kith 
and  kin  of  the  journals. 

We  might  even  recommend  to  many  of  our  breth- 
ren that  they  retire  and  secure  respect  and  distinc- 
tion. We  foel  satisfied  it  is  their  surest  way  of  win- 
ning cither. 

We  have  dropped  a  hint  of  the  easy  way  in  which 
letter-writing  may  be  carried  on  from  any  part  of  the 
world,  without  much  regard  to  the  locum  in  quo  of  the 
writer.  We  propose,  for  the  nonce,  to  give  a  bit  of 
sample  of  this  mode  of  keeping  up  special  communi- 
cation, and  will  even  venture  to  predict  that  our  own 
letter-writing,  here  in  the  dusty  office,  with  Frank- 
lin Square  steaming  in  our  eye  under  the  melting 
snows  of  December,  will  compare  fairly  enough  with 
the  transatlantic  correspondents  of  half  of  our  jour- 
nals. 

Thus,  dating  from  Constantinople  in  the  last  of 
November,  we  should  say  :  Mr.  Editor — You  can 
hardly  form  an  idea  of  the  excited  state  of  the  city 
through  the  three  weeks  last  past.  The  war  has  be- 
gun ;  the  joint  fleets  have  entered ;  the  winter  is 
pushing  down  from  the  north.  But  I  must  be  more 
particular.  You  know  the  rabid  feeling  which  all 
the  street  folk  of  Constantinople  have  throughout 
entertained  in  respect  to  the  Russian  aggression, 
and  the  urgency  with  which  they  have  insisted  upon 
active  measures  being  pursued.  The  Greeks  in- 
deed, or  rather  the  Greek  Turks,  are  so  far  in  the 
minority  among  street  people,  that  they  make  no 
show  of  a  counter  opinion,  and  have  been  very  con- 
tent to  stick  to  their  country  and  their  attar  of  rose, 
trembling  mean  time  lest  the  disciples  of  the  Prophet 
should  become  worked  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  indig- 
nation as  to  pillage  their  houses  and  cut  their  infi- 
del throats.  Indeed,  through  all  the  later  part  of 
summer,  the  Christians,  whether  native  or  foreign, 
have  felt  a  little  catching  of  the  breath  at  sight  of 
every  bonfire  blazing  on  the  heights  of  Pera ;  and 
no  sight  has  been  so  welcome  to  them  as  the  pres- 
ent entry  of  the  conjoinea  fleets  of  England  and  of 
France.  They  feel  now  th«  consciousness  of  pro- 
tection, by  the  force,  if  need  be,  of  Christian  arms. 

The  bonfire  among  the  infidels  is  a  sort  of  dem- 
onstration equivalent  to  our  Bowory  meetings,  and 
is  a  warm  manifestation  of  disapproval  of  such 
measures  as  the  Divan  may  decide  upon.  Thus,  if 
the  disappointed  oflice-secjkers  of  New-York  were 
Turks,  they  would  undoubtedly,  before  this,  have 
lit  a  tar-barrel,  and  thrown  an  effigy  of  the  President 
into  the  blaze. 

But,  revenons  a  nos  moutons ;  which  means,  I  will 
get  back  to  the  news.  An  armed  vessel  of  war 
from  beyond  Gibraltar  is,  you  know,  the  rarest  of 
all  sights  in  the  Brazen  Horn  ;  the  consequence  has 
been,  that  all  the  world  hereabout  has  been  agog  dur- 
ing the  week  with  looking  on  wonderingly  at  the 
great  (leei  which  swims  in  the  Eye  of  Stamboul. 
But  tiiough  your  Turk  is  as  eager  to  see  things 
strange  and  wonderful  as  the  rest  of  the  world,  he 
does  not  indulge  in  extravagant  expressions;  and 
the  most  you  will  .son  in  the  turbaned  groups  which 


collect  upon  the  points  of  observation  is  a  stolid  in- 

tentness  of  gaze,  and  a  heavier  whiff  of  the  burning 
scarfalatti ;  and  the  most  you  will  hear  will  be  a 
steadily  and  sturdily  uttered  oath  in  the  name  of 
Allah,  and  of  his  prophet,  who  is  Mohammed ! 

Yet  beneath  the  exterior  of  calm  there  is  a  very 
burning  reservoir  of  enthusiasm,  which  is  wildly 
enough  displayed  in  the  bulletins  which  come  to 
hand  from  the  scat  of  war.  They  are  brimming 
with  hope,  bravado,  and  contempt  of  the  infidel  dogs. 
It  is  needless,  perhaps,  to  say  that  the  masses  of  the 
people  know  nothing  of  the  war  except  what  they 
gain  from  the  Imperial  bulletins  ;  and  even  strangers, 
your  correspondent  among  them,  are  obliged  to  con 
suit  such  stray  French  journalism  as  they  can  lay 
their  hands  upon  in  the  counting-rooms  of  the  En- 
glish and  Greek  merchants.  In  the  face  of  the  great 
dearth  of  papers,  we  wander  about  whole  days,  not 
unfrequently,  with  not  an  inkling  of  the  whereabouts 
of  either  army,  or  even  (unless  it  be  in  sight)  of  the 
allied  fleet. 

As  a  casual  token  of  the  old  leaven  of  animosity 
which  lies  between  French  and  English,  I  may  men- 
tion, what  has  not  crept  into  the  journals,  that  no 
little  ill-feeling  grew  up  between  the  sailors  of  the 
two  fleets  about  the  entry  of  the  firfet  ships  through 
the  Straits.  The  English,  as  you  are  aware,  led  off, 
and  the  French  (a  few  discontented  ones)  claim 
that  it  was  eff'ected  by  a  cheatery,  which  they  are 
not  disposed  to  forget.  Opinion  here  is  various 
about  the  active  operations  of  the  allied  fleet,  though 
it  is  now  generally  affirmed  and  believed  that  if  the 
Russians  pass  an  army  over  the  Danube,  though 
only  by  a  day's  march,  that  the  ships  will  lead  on 
into  the  Black  Sea.  If  this  come  about,  they  will 
surely  m.ake  deadly  work  among  the  Russian  ship- 
ping and  shore  towns. 

The  new  French  embassador  has  arrived,  and 
with  his  brilliant  military  staff",  quite  throws  the 
civic  state  of  Lord  Redcliff"e  into  the  shade.  It  is 
mooted,  even,  if  he  do  not  as  much  surpass  his  Brit- 
ish compeer  in  the  arts  of  negotiation,  now  that  di- 
plomacy has  got  the  aid  of  guns  and  epaulettes. 

Trade,  as  you  may  readily  imagine,  is  at  a  very 
dull  stage.  Ships  of  grain  abound,  but  the  relays  of 
voyageurs  who  used  to  bask  the  winter  out  in  their 
caiques  on  the  soft  waters  of  our  Brazen  Horn  (a 
charming  strait  it  is  !)  are  nowhere  now  to  be  found. 
The  fat  and  greasy  Turks  can  no  longer  impose 
their  attar  of  roses  with  unctuous  words  and  action 
on  misguided  tourists.  The  brilliant  things  are 
packed  off"  for  Paris,  and  turbans,  and  pipes,  and 
slippers  are  bought  belter  (the  papers  tell  us)  on  the 
Boulevard. 

A  company  or  two  of  Russian  captives  are,  they 
say,  in  the  city,  or,  rather,  across  the  Horn  at  Pera. 
They  are  kept  quietly  confined,  but  enjoy  the  Sar- 
acen hospitality  of  cofi'ee  and  pipes  ! 

We  are  sure  this  letter  contains  nothing  but  truth, 
and  wc  appeal  to  our  readers  if  it  has  not  an  air  of 
vraisemblancc. 

If,  again,  we  were  to  undertake  a  letter  from  Italy, 
it  would  be  in  this  strain  : 

My  dkar .     (This  air  of  privacy  has  a  good 

en"ect.  It  seems  to  have  been  intercepted,  and,  of 
course,  is  more  to  be  relied  upon.) 

Here  we  are  at  length  in  the  old  tumble-do"wn 
city  of  Bologna  ;  a  dirty,  lumbering  place,  with  long, 
dark  gullenes  under  tlie  houses,  unfinished  brick- 
fronted  churches,  and  two  tall  red  towers,  that  look 
as  if  to-morrow  would  be  their  last  day,  and  we 
struggling  at  supper-time  under  the  mortar  frag 
ments. 
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Italy^  to  tell  truth,  has  very  much  the  same  air  with 
the  twin  towers  of  Bologna,  and  leans  all  askew, 
threatening  to  come  down  with  a  great  crash  one  of 
these  odd  times,  and  bury  whoever  is  beneath. 

I  have  but  a  scurvy  respect  for  Papal  officials, 
and  a  douceur  of  a  couple  of  pauls  (twenty  cents  our 
money)  carried  me  safely  through  the  hands  of  a  ter- 
rific-looking official, with  long  mustache  and  sword  to 
match,  who  presided  over  tlje  Dogana  of  the  Church. 
Only  one  contraband  article  gives  the  dignitaries 
much  trouble,  and  that  is  information  ;  by  which  I 
mean  such  information  as  is  printed  in  journals  and 
books.  The  Pope,  it  would  seem,  has  a  grievous  fear 
of  books  which  contain  any  ;  and  if  a  man  could  write 
a  book  without  containing  any,  he  might  supply,  I 
am  sure,  the  whole  Papal  dominions.     Can't  you 

get  Mr.  R to  turn  his  hand  that  way  ?     I  really 

believe  he  would  succeed  ;  if  not,  his  conversation 
certainly  belies  him.  But  a  truce  to  jokes,  least  of 
all  about  friends. 

Every  traveler  is  full  ad  nauseam,  you  know,  of 
the  begging  pests  of  Italy,  so  I  will  spare  you  that 

topic,  merely  saying  that  H 's  account  is  not 

strained  (which  is  a  wonder).  At  the  very  outposts, 
before  we  had  scaled  Mount  Cenis,  they  came  upon 
us — men,  women,  children — with  papers  and  with- 
out ;  with  eyes  and  without ;  w  ith  legs  and  without ; 
with  souls  and  without ;  and — would  you  believe  it  ? 
— they  even  begged  on  horseback ;  and  in  Venice, 
begged  in  boats  ! 

The  cookery  we  are  getting  used  to,  though  Tom 
has  not  altogether  smoothed  his  temper  yet  to  the  oil 
with  which  they  insist  on  stewing  even  the  fresh  eggs 
which  we  find  at  the  road-side  inns.  As  for  wines, 
they  are  execrable  ;  and  though  you  may,  perhaps, 
have  heard  as  much  through  the  papers,  a  strange 
disease  has  got  among  the  vines  throughout  Italy, 
and  even  in  France  the  farmers  are  rooting  up  their 
vineyards  by  the  acre  ;  and  in  ten  years  from  now, 
if  the  disease  be  not  stayed,  there  will  be  no  more 
Falernian  (a  disgusting,  sour  wine,  by-the-way) 
drank  on  the  Seven  Hills,  or  any  where  in  that 
neighborhood.  What  the  disease  is.  or  how  to  cure 
It,  nobody  knows  ;  and  it  is  making  as  much  talk  in 
the  scientific  corner  of  the  journals  as  the  potato  rot 
does  with  us. 

As  for  political  content,  about  which,  being  a  Soft 
Shell,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  information,  there  is 
very  little  of  any  sort.  The  world  hereabout  seems 
loo  poor,  and  miserable,  and  fagged  out  with  some 
three  thousand  years  of  life,  to  know  what  content 
is ;  and  they  seem  to  be  waiting  restlessly,  with 
hands  and  mouth  open,  for  the  world  to  come  to  an 
end.  Whatever  they  do  nowadays,  whether  in  the 
way  of  architecture,  engineering,  gardening,  book- 
making,  preaching,  or  dancing,  is  done  barrenly,  and 
as  if  no  crop  was  looked  for,  however  much  seed  is 
spent. 

Yet  the  meadows  are  fat,  and  the  white  cattle  of 
Clitumnus,  about  which  Macaulay  or  somebody  has 
made  a  poetic  hit,  are  well-fed  animals,  very  sleek, 
and  with  a  capital /ee/  (I  tried  them)  for  the  butchers. 

Terni  (tell  E about  it)  is  a  fairish  waterfall, 

especially  after  rain,  and  the  trees  thereabout  are 
picturesque  ;  beside  which,  there  is  a  charming  view 
from  the  heights  over  as  sweet  a  plain  as  you  would 
see  any  where  in — Virginia. 

Assassinations  keep  up  their  old  average  in  Italy, 
although  all  weapons  of  defense  or  offense  are  liable 
to  seizure  wherever  they  may  be  found.  Tell  any 
of  your  pugnacious  friends,  who  may  be  traveling 
this  way  from  the  yellow  fever  region,  that  their 
bowie  knives  will  be  incontinently  ravished  from 


them.  We  have  just  now  heard  of  an  American 
lady  who  had  the  taste  (bad  or  good,  as  you  may 
think  it)  to  select  an  antique  stiletto  at  a  Paris 
shop  for  a  paper  cutter,  and  who  lost  the  same  at 
the  hands  of  the  police  so  soon  as  she  arrived  in 
the  Austrian  territory.  She  was  informed,  however, 
in  very  polite  German,  that  the  stiletto  should  re- 
main at  the  bureau  of  the  authorities,  subject  to  her 
reclamation  whenever  she  was  ready  to  quit  the 
country.  A  book  with  a  liberal  opinion  in  it  (as  1 
have  already  hinted)  is  as  bad  as  a  dirk. 

The  poets  (you,  my  dear  fellow,  among  them) 
have  given  us  prosy  people  a  very  absurd  hanker- 
ing after  Italy,  which  nowadays,  at  any  rate,  falls 
far  short  of  the  programme.  It  is,  upon  the  whole, 
a  very  melancholy  region ;  quite  full  of  distressed 
and  beggarly  people,  who  grope  about  under  the 
shadows  of  the  old  ruins,  and  under  the  lee  of  church 
walls,  like  so  many  ghosts  in  steeple  hats.  The 
life,  and  fire,  and  bustle  which  keeps  an  American 
soul  awake,  and  which  furnishes  him  with  break- 
fast, dinner,  and  tea,  does  not  show  its  hand  in  any 
corner  of  the  Peninsula.  Even  the  artists,  whom 
Tom  is  inclined  to  make  exceptional,  are  a  sleepy 
set  of  fellows,  in  great  cavernous  studios,  whited 
with  marble  dust,  and  ghostly  as  the  rest. 

American  ladies  latterly  have  bred  quite  a  new 
reputation  for  us  on  this  side  of  the  Leghorn  Gulf. 
You  know  the  magnificent  (you  called  her)  Marga- 
ret Fuller  was  here  for  a  time  ;  and  there  have 
been  since  other  writing  ladies  and  artist  ladies, 
who,  with  plenty  of  genius,  have  shown  a  little 
Bloomer-like  independence  in  their  action  ;  from 
all  which  it  has  come  about  that  the  ladies  of  our 
troop  were  looked  upon  with  a  little  wonderment, 
and  the  stares  of  the  Italians  seemed  to  express  a 
surprise  that  they  were  not  in  long  boots,  or  with  a 
man's  hat ! 

The  ladies  were  not  flattered. 

The  patrol  is  just  now  passing  under  the  window 
The  Papal  soldiers — they  are  the  only  well-dressed 
men  we  see,  saving  all  the  while  our  courier,  who 
is  a  pattern  of  a  fellow,  and  will  to-morrow  mail  yon 
this,  charging  me  the  postage,  and  leaving  it  for  you 
to  pay.     It  is  his  way.     Adieu. 

We  commend  our  friend's  letter  to  the  lovers  of 
recent  news  and  of  foreign  correspondents,  satisfied 
that  they  will  find  in  him  a  wakeful  obseiver,  and 
one  possessed  of  the  best  opportunities. 

We  may  possibly  take  occasion  to  renew,  from 
time  to  time,  our  letters  from  various  parts  of  the 
world,  as  the  whim  may  take  us,  trusting  that  our 
readers  will  keep  in  grateful  regard  the  energy  which 
enables  us  to  secure  so  efficient  and  extensive  a 
corps  of  foreign  correspondents. 

A  story  or  two  of  the  French  capital  are  hanging 
in  our  pen  nib,  but  we  dash  them  back  into  our  ink- 
pot, where  they  shall  have  a  month  of  the  sable 
pickle,  and  then,  please  the  jien,  .shall  be  stretched 
on  the  canvas  of  our  page. 


It  may  be  serviceable  to  drop  a  hint  to  such  voy- 
aging Americans  as  may  be  planning  pleasure  trips 
down  the  Danube  and  into  the  East  the  coming  (i.  e., 
present)  season,  that  the  inconveniences  thrown 
in  the  way,  even  in  the  event  of  peace  remaining 
undisturbed,  will  make  the  trip  any  thing  but  one 
oi  afrrcmr.ns.  Even  now,  the  Inquisition  is  almost 
on  a  war-footing  for  those  traveling  in  Lombard 
Italy  ;  as  a  friend  writes  us  that  even  his  letters 
were  not  suffered  to  escape,  but  submitted  to  such 
investigation  as  a  Germanized  Italian  official  could 
give. 
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Wc  quote  a  paragraph  or  two  from  his  letter : 

"  The  ofFicials  one  meets  with  in  Lombardy,  are 
for  the  most  part  renegade  Italians  ;  that  is  to  say, 
men  who  have  sold  their  souls  for  Austrian  money, 
and  who  do  such  ignoble  works  for  their  Imperial 
master  and  patron,  as  even  the  Austrians  themselves 
would  disdain  to  do.  You  can  readily  imagine  in 
what  loving  regard  these  officials  are  held  by  the 
great  body  of  Lombard  subjects,  and  with  what  im- 
pertinent inquisition  and  despotism  they  retort  the 
silent,  but  expressive  contempt  of  their  country- 
men. 

"  The  Austrian  (born)  officials  are,  when  met 
with,  much  less  scrutinizing,  and  in  a  general  way, 
better  bred  men ;  the  officers  (military)  are  fine- 
looking,  exceedingly  well  dressed,  and  have  the  air 
of  gentlemen.  The  sub-officers  are  indeed  full  of 
airs,  and  seem  to  take  a  delight  in  startling  old 
women  and  starvelings,  by  thrashing  their  swords 
along  the  pavements  of  the  Milan  streets,  and  frown- 
ing upon  all  the  world. 

"  I  need  hardly  say  that  there  exists  no  sort  of 
familiar  intercouse  between  the  best  bred  of  the 
Lombard  people — either  men  or  ladies — and  the 
Austrian  officers.  By  common  consent,  these  last 
are  thoroughly  tabooed  in  the  salon  ;  and  it  is  strik- 
ing to  note  their  isolation  both  in  the  theatre  and 
upon  all  the  public  promenades.  The  Austrian  la- 
dies who  have  followed  the  fate  of  their  husbands, 
to  their  provincial  establishments,  are  very  few  in 
number,  and,  as  usual,  exceedingly  unattractive  in 
appearance. 

"  In  Venice,  as  being  nearer  the  Imperial  capital, 
more,  of  course,  are  to  be  found  ;  and  there  are  quite 
enough,  in  connection  with  the  sympathizing  Rus- 
sian ladies,  to  make  up  German-talking  coteries  of 
their  own.  Russians,  and  Russian  families  abound 
in  Venice.  It  would  appear  that  Nicholas  is  confi- 
dent that  under  Austrian  rule,  his  good  subjects  will 
listen  to  no  dangerous  liberalism  of  sentiment,  and 
be  thrown  in  contact  with  very  few  of  the  disciples 
of  progress.  As  a  consequence,  he  '  grants  permis- 
sion' to  sundry  '  princely  families'  to  pass  a  year  in 
the  Lombard  cities,  on  condition  that  they  go  no  far- 
ther, and  that  their  intercourse  be  always  conducted 
(under  •  ,-•  espionage  of  Russian  officials)  with  prop- 
er regard  '  ;he  precedents,  and  instructions  of  their 
father  Emperor.  One  can  not  avoid  calling  to  mind 
again,  and  again,  in  view  of  the  present  fraterniza- 
tion of  Eastern  European  monarchs,  and  the  in- 
creasing rigor  of  their  despotism,  the  old  prophecy 
of  Napoleon,  that  Europe  would  be  Cossack,  or 
Republican,  within  the  century. 

"  The  slowness,  and  lack  of  vigor,  which  charac- 
terize every  work  of  internal  improvement,  whether 
telegraph,  railway,  or  steam  communication  of  any 
kind,  give  countenance  to  the  idea  of  a  relapse  ;  not 
indeed,  that  improvements  are  not  in  progress,  but 
they  maintain  such  poor  relation  to  progress  other- 
where, that  they  seem  no  progress  at  all. 

"  For  example,  a  railway  between  Milan  and  Ven- 
ice, projected  1  think  as  early  as  1839,  and  certainly 
commenced  as  early  as  1840,  is  still  no  more  than 
half  complete  ;  and  this  notwithstanding  the  route 
traverses  a  perfectly  level  country,  with  but  two 
short  tunnels  throughout  its  entire  length  of  some 
200  miles.  The  rate  of  speed  upon  the  parts  com- 
pleted, is,  as  you  may  siipi)ose,  in  good  keeping  with 
the  energy  of  its  general  direction — rarely  reaching 
twf!nty  miles  the  hour,  and  averaging  fourteen  or 
fifteen.  First  class  passengers  are  allowed  lOlbs. 
of  luggage ;  and  pay  for  the  overplus  at  the  rate  of 
from  two  to  three  cents  a  pound  '     Vive  la  bagatelle  ! 


"  But  I  wish  you  could  step  over  under  this  glow 
ing  sky  for  a  month,  if  it  were  only  to  watch  the 
blue  shadows  in  the  hills,  and  to  treat  yourself  to  a 
moonlight  gondola  ride  across  the  glittering  lagoon. 
Then  and  there  you  might  forget  Austria  and  Aus 
trians,  and  the  ignoble  state  of  the  forlorn  country, 
and  grow  into  the  memory  of  the  old  things,  which 
once  made  a  Royalty  of  every  dependence  of  the 
floating  city  ;  and  which  (if  you  have  read  him)  have 
crazed  the  eloquent  Ruskin,  into  his  monomania 
about  Venetian  Stones  ! 

"  Pack  your  portmanteau,  call  a  cab,  drive  to  the 
East  River,  drop  into  a  Mediterranean  fruiter,  smoke 
your  pipe  quietly  over  seas,  knock  out  the  ashes  on 
the  rockof  Gibraltar,  hum  Italian  songs  (if  you  know 
any)  along  the  South  Coasts  of  olives  and  wine,  bare 
your  head  to  the  soft  Simoon,  sleep  to  the  rustle  of 
the  Southern  waves,  and  1  will  meet  you  on  the 
Quay  at  Leghorn !" 

Alas,  for  us  in  our  office  solitude,  in  our  office 
drudgery,  with  the  first  snows  of  winter  dampening 
every  inch  of  paving-stone,  and  the  stern  east  winds 
whistling  over  the  Bowery  wastes,  this  pleasant  talk 
of  other  climes  seems  like  the  hap-hazard  note  of  oui 
canary,  that  swings  over  our  window  in  the  little 
breakfast  room  ; — just  as  gentle,  just  as  unattaina 
ble,  just  as  winged  ! 

But  courage  !  If  we  have  toil,  and  piles  of  jour- 
nals, and  dusty  cobwebs  in  our  office  corner ;  if  we 
have  the  chill  of  north  winds  beating  eagerly  for  en- 
trance at  the  window  chinks,  and  wet  streets,  and 
cold  sky,  and  long  nights,  and  ever-renewing  days 
of  battle  against  winter,  and  battle  against  work,  we 
have  with  it  all,  the  consciousness  of  forming  part 
of  a  people  who  direct  their  own  aflJairs,  who  come 
and  go,  whither  and  when  they  will,  who  mete  out 
plenty  to  the  sufl^ering,  and  instruction  to  the  hope- 
ful, and  contentment  to  all  honest  endeavor. 

The  Americans  are,  to  be  sure,  guilty  of  a  great 
deal  of  empty  self-glorification  ;  very  much  of  which 
a  good,  round  of  European  advancement  in  the  more 
delicate  and  refined  arts  of  civilization,  may  prune 
away,  and  subdue.  But  we  pity  the  man,  who  even 
in  the  sight  of  all  that  is  most  grand  and  imposing  in 
Continental  art,  or  of  all  that  adaptiveness  of  Paris- 
ian habit,  to  make  every  day  a  holiday, -and  every 
year  a  fete  of  pleasure,  can  forget  to  be  proud  ana 
joyous,  in  view  of  his  part  and  duty,  in  carrying  out 
that  noble  experiment  of  self-government,  which  is 
just  now,  on  this  side  the  water,  devolving  its  bless 
ings  of  plenty,  and  energy,  and  wealth,  upon  twenty 
millions  of  native  and  of  foreign-born  citizens. 

And  with  this  much  of  patriotic  exuberation  ol 
temper  and  ink,  we  stick  our  pen  in  its  stand,  and 
throw  ourselves  back  in  our  Chair  for  another  month 
of  outlook  (through  the  windows  of  our  journals) 
upon  the  world  here  and  abroad. 


•"Tis  WiNTEK  !  and  the  rain  rains  cold, 
With  frost  and  snow  on  every  hill ; 
And  Boreas,  with  his  blast  so  bold, 
is  threatening  all  the  kye  to  kill !" 

Yes  ;  Burns  is  right.  Winter  is  indeed  among 
us.  Long  evenings  have  come  upon  us  ;  friends 
gather  together  around  the  social  fire-sides  in  the 
great  city  :  in  the  country,  now,  the  piles  of  beech, 
hickory,  and  maple  wood,  roar  up  the  wide-backed 
chimney  ;  in  the  corner  there  is  a  willow  basket  of 
toothsome  apples,  vari-colored,  but  all  "good  ;"  th« 
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Newtown  pippin,  the  Pearmain,  the  Spitzenbergh, 
the  Rhode  Island ;  in  the  other  corner  of  the  fire- 
place there  is  a  pitcher  of  nice  sweet  cider  ;  father 
is  reading  ;  mother  is  knitting,  and  you  can  hear  the 
''covered  sound"  of  her  needles,  "nip-nip,  nip- 
nip  ;"  and  only  now  and  then  she  "  drops  a  stitch  ;" 
**  the  boys"  are  making  a  hand-sled  for  to-morrow's 
fun  in  the  snow,  or  to  draw  in  "wood  and  chips" 
at  night.  All  right  with  "  the  girls,"  too,  who  are 
making  clothes  for  the  little  folks  or  themselves. 
Now  take  "  Harper's  Magazine,"  and  sit  down, 
when  you  are  a  little  tired,  and  see  what  good  things 
are  provided  for  you,  both  to  please  the  eye  and  to 
amuse  the  mind. 


At  one  time,  after  the  Trollopes,  and  the  Basil 
Halls,  and  "  the  likes  of  them"  had  been  telling  their 
abusive  stories  about  this  country  and  its  sover- 
eigns, there  was  nothing  that  gave  an  American  wag 
a  greater  pleasure  than  to  mislead  the  itinerant  En- 
glish cockneys  who  chanced  to  be  traveling  among 
us.  "  These  are  nice  'ills,"  said  one  of  these  to  a 
passenger  on  the  deck  of  a  Hudson-river  steamboat, 
as  they  were  passing  the  West  Pjoint  Highlands ; 
"  w'ats  the  name  of  'em  ?" 

"  Ben  Cro'nest  and  Ben  Anthony,"  answered  the 
interrogated  passenger. 

"  Thenk-ye,"  said  our  cockney  tourist ;  and  down 
went  the  new  titles  of  the  old  mountains.  Ben  Lo- 
mond and  Ben  Nevis  made  it  all  right  to  his  mind. 
He  pursued  his  inquiries  : 

"  Where  does  the  'Udson  river  empty  into  ?"  said 
he. 

"  Into  Hudson's  Bay" — and  down  went  a  memor- 
andum to  that  effect. 

It  isn't  four  years  since  a  similar  wag  made  a  kin- 
dred tourist  believe  that  the  remains  of  the  horse 
that  General  Jackson  rode  at  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans  was  buried  beneath  the  site  of  the  present 
Bowling-Green  fountain ! 

But  of  all  the  connected  exaggerations  ever  put 
upon  an  Englishman,  we  regard  the  story  of  the 
Vankee  to  the  cockney  in  a  London  and  Liverpool 
rail-car,  as  the  richest  "  specimen"  we  have  yet  en- 
countered— in  fact,  a  regular  ^^  nugget.'"  He  had 
been  boasting  of  the  great  speed  on  the  English 
rail-roads  ;  and  while  the  engine-bell  was  ringing, 
on  approaching  a  station,  it  suggested  to  the  Yankee 
an  opportunity  of  "taking  down  his  companion  a 
peg  or  two." 

"  What's  that  noise  ?"  he  inquired,  with  an  air  of 
innocent  ignorance. 

"We  are  approaching  a  town,"  said  the  English- 
man ;  "they  have  to  commence  ringing  about  ten 
miles  before  they  get  to  a  station,  or  else  the  train 
would  run  by  it  before  the  bell  could  be  heard  ! 
Wonderful,  isn't  it?  I  suppose  they  haven't  in- 
vented bells  in  America  yet?" 

"  Why,  yaes,  we've  got  bells,  but  we  can't  use  'cm 
on  our  rail-roads.  We  run  so  fast  that  the  train  al- 
ways keeps  ahead  of  the  seound.  'Taint  no  use  ; 
the  seound  never  roaches  the  village  till  after  the 
train  gets  by." 

"  Indeed  !"  exclaimed  the  Englishman. 

"Fact!"  said  the  Yankee:  "yaes;  had  to  give 
up  bells.  Then  we  tried  thcst  eam-whistle— just  as 
bad.  /was  on  a  locomotive  when  a  whistle  was 
tried — goin'  at  a  most  frc-mcndous  rate — had  to  hold 
my  hair  on  with  both  hanf4s.  We  saw  a  two-horse 
wagon  crossing  the  track  ahcout  five  miles  ahead, 
and  the  engineer  let  the  whistle  on,  screechin'  like 
a  trooper.  I  screamed  awfully,  but  it  wan't  no  use. 
Next  thing  /knew,  I  was  a-pickin'  myself  out  of  a 


pond  by  the  road-side,  and  the  fragments  of  the  lo 
comotive,  dead  horses,  broken  wagon,  and  a  dead 
engineer,  lying  beside  me.  Jest  then  the  whistle 
come  along,  mixed  up  with  some  frightful  oaths 
that  I'd  heerd  the  engineer  rip  eout  when  he  first 
see  the  horses.  Poor  fellow  !  he  was  dead  afore 
his  voice  got  to  him  ! 

"  Arter  that  we  tried  lights,  expectin'  that  they 
would  travel  faster  than  seotind.  We  got  some  that 
was  so  powerful  that  the  chickens  woke  up  all  along 
the  line  of  the  road  when  we  come  by,  supposin'  it 
was  morning.  But  the  old  locomotive  kept  ahead 
of  it  still,  and  was  in  the  darkness,  with  the  light 
clust  on  to  it  behind.  Folks  petitioned  ag'in  it ; 
they  couldn't  sleep  with  so  much  light  in  the  nighl 
time. 

"  Finally,  we  had  to  station  electric  telegraph 
poles  along  the  road,  with  signal-men  to  telegraph 
when  the  train  was  in  sight ;  I  have  heerd  that  some 
of  the/as^  trains  beat  the  lightning  fifteen  minutes 
in  every  forty  miles.  But  I  can't  say  as  that  is  true, 
exactly — the  rest  I  know  to  be  so." 

The  "  mental  reservation"  as  to  the  last  "  fact'" 
stated,  probably  disarmed  suspicion  as  to  the  char 
acter  of  the  previous  statements. 


In  most  of  the  Indian  romances  of  modern  time — 
and  they  have  increased  until  nearly  every  reader  is 
heartily  tired  of  them — the  "  red  man"  is  the  wise 
man,  the  deep,  the  successful ;  and  "  not  to  be 
caught"  in  the  last  result.  It  is  refreshing  to  find 
even  one  story,  in  which  there  is  a  diff'erent  de 
nouement. 

In  a  sketch  that  found  its  way  into  the  "  Drawer" 
many  a  long  month  ago,  in  which  an  Indian  warrioi 
is  introduced,  in  all  his  bravery  of  paint  and  feath 
ers,  silence,  and  guttural  exclamations,  the  ensuing 
scene  occurs.  In  this  case  the  Yankee  huntei 
seems  to  have  had  the  "  best  of  the  bargain." 

*  *  *  "  Do  you  expect  to  find  Black  Ralph?" 
he  asked,  significantly. 

"  Prairie-Wolf  is  called  brave  in  war,"  he  answer 
ed.  "  He  never  turns  his  back  upon  the  enemy. 
He  never  returns  to  his  village  without  the  scalp.s 
of  his  enemies,  to  hang  up  at  the  door  of  his  lodge." 

"  You  may  be  a  great  warrior,  but  I  reckon  Black 
Ralph  will  live  longer  'n  you.  The  same  sun  that'll 
shine  on  your  dead  face,  will  shine  upon  that  onac 
countable  critter  a  livin'  man." 

A  slight  change  passes  over  the  features  of  ' 
Indian.    He  appears  to  feel  that  there  is  somethu  , 
prophetic  in  the  words  of  the  trapper.     His  adver 
sary  goes  on : 

"  It  strikes  me,  Red-skin,  that  you  won't  see  the 
smoke  of  your  wigwam  no  more.  Suthin'  seems  to 
tell  me  that  the  silent  steps  of  Death  are  arter  you.' 
It's  my  'pinion  the  sun  won't  'rise  and  set'  three 
minutes  afore  there'll  be  a  lectle  hole  in  your  left 
breast,  just  over  your  heart." 

The  Prairie-Wolf  made  no  reply. 

"  It's  a  mighty  easy  way,  tew,  of  gettin'  out  of  the 
world.  It's  my  'pinion  that  a  critter  that  goes  under 
in  that  a-way  never  knows  what  hurt  him." 

"  The  heart  of  the  Prairie-Wolf  is  very  big,"  saio 
the  Indian,  gravely. 

"Yaes,  but  not  big  enough  for  him  you're  arter,' 
rej)lied  the  trapper.  "You'd  better  pass  the  timf 
in  singin'  your  death-song,  if  you  know  any,  or  you 
may  be  obleeged  to  go  to  the  celebrated  huntin' 
grounds  without  music." 

The  reader  will  please  to  infer  that  there  was  "no 
mistake"  about  the  accomplishment  of  this  threat; 
that  there  was  a  "lectle  hole"  drilled  through  the 
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Prairie- Wolf,  "big"  as  his  heart  was;  and  that  the 
wily  Indian  iiad  for  once  oncountfred  an  adversary, 
even  in  a  modern  romance,  who  knew  about  as  much 
as  himself  of  the  statcgy  of  "bush-fighting." 


Beautiful,  says  one  who  loved  little  children, 
beautiful  is  an  infant,  in  whatever  way  we  picture 
it  to  ourselves  ;  beautiful  upon  a  parent's  knee  ; 
beautiful  awake  or  asterp  ;  beautiful  at  play,  in  the 
corner  of  the  room,  or  under  the  shade-tree  before 
the  door ;  beautiful  as  a  lamb  in  the  Saviour's  arms- 
Beautiful  at  the  fount  of  baptism — beautiful  even 
beneath  the  cofFin-lid  ;  in  the  loveliness  of  death — 
with  hands  cross-folded  on  its  little  breast — with 
brow  like  moulded  wax — with  eyes  closed  forever 
in  an  eternal  sleep  ! 

If  infants  make  so  prominent  and  lovely  a  feat- 
ure in  our  earthly  homes,  what  must  they  be  in 

our  Heavenly  home  ? 

****** 

They  crowd  around  me  now,  the  silent,  solemn, 
forms  of  myriad  mourners  !  Ye  who  have  counted 
the  stars  of  Heaven  and  the  sands  of  the  sea,  draw 
near  and  tell  me  the  number  of  those  Rachels  in 
whose  shrine,  deep  and  lonely,  the  "  sweet  sorrow" 
for  the  infant  dead !  Where  is  the  family  that  is 
not  divided — part  on  earth,  and  part  in  Heaven  ? 
Where  is  the  parent  who  does  not  visit  with  tears 
some  little  mound  under  the  willow  ?  Where  is  the 
parent  that  does  not,  in  some  lonely  hour,  look  up  to 
Heaven  with  folded  arms,  and  exclaim,  half  in  sor- 
row, ^'Can  I  bring  my  dear  one  back  again?  I  shall 
go  to  him,  but  he  will  never  return  to  me  !" 

Among  the  almost  countless  little  graves  that 
swell  up  in  the  beautiful  cemetery  of  Greenwood, 
there  is  a  charming,  graceful  monument,  of  purest 
white  marble,  bearing  the  following  touching  and 
appropriate  description.  It  rises  over  the  remains 
of  a  little  boy  of  rare  beauty  and  intelligence,  the 
son  of  Mr.  William  Okell,  of  this  city 

"  Our  God,  to  call  us  homeward, 
His  only  Son  sent  down  ; 
And  now,  still  more  to  tempt  our  hearts. 
Has  taken  up  our  own." 

Beautiful  and  consoling  is  the  thought  of  infants 
in  Heaven ' 


A  GOOD  story  has  recently  been  told  of  a  charac- 
teristic trick  performed  upon  his  sister,  the  Prin- 
cess Amelia,  by  that  "hard  case,"  the  roue  Duke 
of  Cumberland: 

"  His  sister  one  day  took  him  to  task,  arraigned 
his  dissipated  conduct,  and  said  she  would  never  be 
instrumental  to  it.  He  assured  her  that  the  money 
he  then  solicited  he  wanted  to  complete  an  improve- 
ment in  Windsor  Park,  where  it  was  well  laid  out 
in  employing  the  surrounding  poor ;  and  to  convince 
ner  of  the  truth  of  this  statement,  he  proposed  to  take 
her  down  to  inspect  the  works.  He  had  at  that  time 
nearly  five  hundred  men  digging  a  canal.  She  went 
to  the  lodge,  and  he  drove  her  around  the  park  in  a 
one-horse  chaise,  and  had  so  contrived  it  with  the 
manager  that,  as  she  passed  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, the  same  set  of  men,  as  in  a  theatre,  removed 
to  another  spot,  which,  when  she  was  brought  to 
were  seen  planting  trees  ;  at  another,  five  hundred 
men  (the  same  !)  were  found  grubbing  hedgc^s. 

"'Well,'  said  she,  'brother,  I  had  no  concep-  | 
lion  of  ihi.s :  you  nmst  employ  near  two  thousand  j 
people.' 

"'True,'  said  the  noble  Duke;  'and  if  1  were 
to  take  you  to  tlu;  other  side  of  the  park.  I  could 
show  you  as  many  more!' 


"  '  It  is  not  necessary,'  said  the  Princess  ;  '  I  am 
satisfied  that  your  money  is  better  expended  than  I 
had  apjjrehended.' " 

And  the  unsuspecting  Princess  loaned  him  the 
ten  thousand  pounds  he  wanted.  The  story  is  en- 
tirely authentic,  being  derived  from  an  old  servant 
of  the  rowdy  Duke,  who  was  privy  to  the  deception, 
and  aided  his  master  in  carrying  it  out  so  success 
fully. 

Perhaps  if  so  shabby  a  mise  had  been  practiced 
on  this  side  of  the  water,  and  by  an  American,  the 
English  papers  would  have  united  in  denouncing 
the  transaction  as  a  villainous  "  Yankee  trick." 

"  Likely  as  not !" 


A  YOUNG  lady  is  said  to  have  asked  a  gentleman 
at  the  table  of  a  hotel  "  down  East"  to  pass  her  the 
"hen  fruit."  She  pointed  to  a  plate  of  eggs.  Ad 
Eastern  editor  suggests  "  Shanghai  berries"  as  a 
more  fastidious  term. 


When  the  California  steamers  come  in,  bringing 
their  million  or  two  of  gold,  every  month,  people 
begin  to  be  agog  again  for  the  far-off  Eldorado  ;  and 
the  steamers,  when  they  return,  are  crowded  with 
anxious  and  eager  treasure-seekers.  But  when  the 
re^wrn-boats  bring  from  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand 
passengers,  it  would  appear  that  not  a  few  of  these 
same  treasure-seekers  are  coming  "  back  agen,"  and 
some  of  them,  it  is  said,  singing  with  great  unction 
the  following  parody  : 

The  green-horns  came  down. 

Like  the  wolf  on  the  fold, 
To  the  land  that  was  said 

To  be  teeming  with  gold  ; 
And  the  gleam  of  their  wash-pans. 

Like  comets  or  stars. 
Flashed  bright  o'er  ouir  "gulches," 

Our  "  canons,"  and  "bars  I" 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest, 

When  summer  is  green, 
That  host,  in  the  month 

Of  October,  was  seen  ; 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest. 

When  autumn  hath  blown. 
That  host  in  December 

Was  scattered  and  strown. 

For  the  "Fiend  of  the  Storm" 

Spread  his  wings  on  the  blast, 
A.nd  rain,  at  his  bidding. 

Came  sudden  and  fast ; 
And  the  waters  were  raised, 

Till  each  creek  was  a  flood, 
And  provisions  went  up 

On  account  of  the  mud. 

And  there  lay  the  tools 

They  had  bought  upon  trust, 
Each  wash-pan  and  crow-bar 

All  covered  with  dust ; 
And  there  lay  each  green-horn 

Coiled  up  in  his  tent. 
His  pork-barri'l  empty — 

His  money  all  spent. 
And  the  victims  themselves 

Were  quite  loud  in  their  wail, 
And  the  merchant  who  sold 

Upon  credit,  grew  pale  ; 
And  those  who  prayed  hardest 

For  rain  at  the  first, 
Were  now  by  their  comrades 

Most  bitterly  cursed. 
In  vain  they  "  prospected" 

Each  drwiry  ravine  ; 
In  vain  they  explored 

Whore  no  white  mnn  had  been 
The  riches  they  Ibndly 

Expected  to  clnsp. 
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Like  a  will-o'-the-wisp, 
Eluded  their  grasp. 

And  some  of  the  green-horns 

Resolved  upon  flight, 
And  "  vamosed  the  ranch" 

In  a  desperate  plight ; 
While  those  who  succeeded 

In  reaching  the  town, 
Confessed  they  were  "  done" 

Most  exceedingly  "  brown." 


We  gave  in  a  late  **  Drawer"  some  rather  start- 
ling economical  statistics  ;  here  are  a  "few  of  the 
same  sort,"  although  rather  incidentally  stated: 

"  How  any  one  can  look  at  the  human  foot,  com- 
posed of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  bones,  any 
quantity  of  cartilage,  a  gill  and  a  half  of  lubricating 
oil,  and  ten  thousand  other  arguments  for  first-class 
iicking,  and  still  believe  it  to  be  a  duty  to  receive 
\n  insult  without  making  a  man  'smell  leather,'  is 
one  of  those  eccentricities  connected  with  the  hu- 
man mind  which  we  could  never  fathom  !" 

This  anti-peace  argument  is  a  very  ingenious  one, 
and  seems  to  leave  the  "original  destination"  of 
the  human  foot  out  of  the  question. 


"  Our  Honey- Moon,"  in  PuNCH,  who  has  wisdom 
as  well  as  wit,  contains  an  excellent  lesson,  very 
forcibly  illustrated,  which  is  well  worth  the  heed  of 
all  young  married  people — and  old  ones,  too,  for 
that  matter : 

"  Last  night  I  was  about  to  make  a  little  difficulty 
—and  as  Fred  says,  difficulties  are  the  worst  things 
people  can  make,  they  so  improve  with  practice — ] 
was  about  to  object  to  something,  when  Fred  sud- 
denly desired  me  to  watch  and  learn  of  Prince,  our 
landlady's  dog,  that  had  come  into  the  room. 

"  The  evening  sky  had  been  overcast ;  the  dog  lay 
at  my  feet ;  suddenly  the  sun  shone,  and  a  little  patch 
of  sunlight  brightened  the  corner  of  the  carpet.  Im- 
nicd lately  Prince  got  up,  and  with  a  wise  look  trot- 
ted to  the  bright  place,  and  laid  himself  down  on  it. 

"'There  is  philosophy,'  said  Fred;  'only  one 
patch  of  sunlight  in  the  place,  and  the  wise,  saga- 
cious dog  walks  out  of  the  shadow  and  rolls  himself 
round  in  the  sunshinci 

"  *  Now,  my  dear  Letty,'  he  continued,  '  there  is 
a  lesson  for  folks  who  love  to  make  difficulties.  Be 
instructed,  dear,  even  by  a  lapdog.  Whenever 
there  shall  shine  one  patch  of  sunlight,  then  make 
it  out,  and  do  all  your  best  to  enjoy  it.  The  easiest 
of  all  trades  is  to  make  difficulties.'  " 


At  a  Western  barbecue,  held  in  a  flourishing 
town  in  Mississippi,  the  following  terrific  incident 
occurred.  It  was  related  to  a  Western  contemporary 
by  one  who  was  almost  an  eye-witness  of  the  fact : 

"  The  barbecue  was  attended  by  most  of  the  beau- 
ty and  fashion  of  the  town  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try.    Among  the  guests  was  a  young  lady,  a  Miss 

M ,  from  one  of  our  Eastern  cities,  who  was  on 

a  TJsit  to  her  relations  in  the  neighborhood.  She 
wa«  gay  and  fashionahh;,  and  altho\igh  abundantly 
endowed  with  womanly  spirit  and  courage,  she  yet 
had  a  mortal  fear  and  dread  of  snakes,  in  so  much 
that  she  scarcely  dared  to  walk  any  where  except 
in  the  most  fre<iuentcd  places,  for  fear  of  encoun- 
tering them.  Every  effort  was  used,  but  without 
avail,  to  rid  hrr  of  her  childish  fears  ;  they,  howev- 
er, haunted  hf-r  rontinually,  until  at  last  it  became  a 
settled  conviction  in  her  mind  that  she  wa.s  destined 
to  fall  a  victim  to  the  fangs  of  a  rattlesnake.  The 
aequel  will  show  how  soon  her  terrible  presentiment 
found  a  solution 


"  Toward  the  close  of  the  day,  while  the  company 
were  keeping  time  to  merry  music  in  the  dance,  and 
all  were  in  full  tide  of  enjoyment,  a  loud  scream 

was  heard  from  Miss  M ,  followed  by  the  most 

agonizing  cries  for  help. 

"  The  crowd  gathered  around  her  instantly,  and 
beheld  ner  standing,  the  perfect  image  of  despair, 
with  her  hands  grasping  a  portion  of  her  dress  with 
the  tenacity  of  a  vice.  It  was  some  time  before  she 
could  be  rendered  sufficiently  calm  to  tell  the  cause 
of  her  alarm,  and  then  they  gathered  from  her  broken 
exclamations  that  she  was  grasping  the  head  of  a 
snake  among  the  folds  of  her  dress,  and  dreaded 
to  let  go  her  hold  for  fear  of  receiving  the  fatal 
blow. 

"  This  intelligence  caused  many  to  shrink  from 
her;  but  the  most  of  the  ladies,  to  their  honor  be  it 
told,  remained  with  her,  determined  not  to  leave 
her  in  her  direful  extremity.  They  besought  her 
not  to  relax  her  hold,  as  her  safety  depended  upon 
it,  until  some  one  could  be  found  who  had  the  cour- 
age to  seize  and  remove  the  terrible  animal.  There 
were  none  of  the  ladies,  however,  who  had  the  cour- 
age to  perform  the  act,  and  her  condition  was  be- 
coming more  and  more  critical  every  moment.  It 
was  evident  that  her  strength  was  failing  very  fast, 
and  that  she  could  not  maintain  her  hold  many  min 
utes  longer. 

"A  hasty  consultation  among  the  calmest  of  the 
ladies  was  held,  when  it  was  determined  that  Dr. 

T ,  who  was  present,  should  be  called  to  theii 

assistance.  He  was  quickly  on  the  spot,  and  being 
a  man  of  uncommon  courage,  he  was  not  many  mo- 
ments within  the  circle  of  weeping  and  half- fainting 
females,  until  he  had  caught  the  tail  of  the  snake 

and  wound  it  firmly  around,  told  Miss  M that 

she  must  let  go  at  the  moment  that  he  jerked  it 
away  ;  and  to  make  the  act  as  instantaneous  as  pos- 
sible, he  told  her  that  he  would  pronounce  the  words, 
'one,  two,  three,'  and  that  at  the  moment  he  pro- 
nounced the  last  word,  she  must  let  go  her  hold, 
and  that  he  doubted  not  that  he  could  withdraw  the 
snake  before  it  could  have  time  to  strike." 

It  seems  to  be  wrong,  almost,  after  having  raised 
the  fears  of  readers  to  the  highest  point,  to  state, 
that  the  whole  thing  finally  turned  out  very  differ- 
ent from  what  was  naturally  expected.  A  new  Par- 
isian invention,  an  improvement  upon  the  exagger- 
ated and  exploded  "  bustle,"  calculated  to  make  the 
light  dress  set  out  from  the  bottom  of  the  waist,  had 
become  loose,  and  this  had  occasioned  all  the  wild 
terror  of  the  wearer,  and  the  alarm  of  her  friends. 
It  had  so  shifted  its  position,  and  was  in  such  a 
shape,  that  it  was  very  naturally  mistaken  for  one 
among  the  most  venomous  of  reptiles  ! 


The  following  epitaph  upon  a  tombstone  in  the 
church-yard  of  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  has  occasioned 
many  an  involuntary  smile  from  those  who  have 
perused  it : 

"herk  [.ies  one  wnos 

LIKES    THREADS    CUT 
ASUNDER ;    SHE    WAS 
STRUCK    DEAD    BY    A    CLAP 
OF   THUNDR." 

The  facts  in  this  case,  as  stated  by  a  correspond 
ent,  are  somewhat  sing\ilar: 

"  In  June,  1710,  the  individual  was  standing  m 
the  wide,  old-fashioned  fire-place,  during  a  severe 
thunder  storm,  when  the  chimney  was  struck  by 
lightning,  and  a  brick  was  thrown  upon  her  head, 
by  which  she  was  killed  on  the  spot.  The  brick 
was  laid  and  kept  upon  her  grave ;   and  what  is 
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remarkable,  it  still  remains  there,  at  the  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  years  from  the  time 
when  It  was  first  deposited  there." 

We  can  only  say  that,  in  any  grave-yard  of  this 
great  hustling  metropolis,  the  body  itself,  let  alone 
the  brick  which  wrought  its  destruction,  would 
scarcely  have  remained  unmolested  for  half  that 
length  of  time. 

This  characteristic  anecdote  of  a  colored  preacher 
is  stated  to  have  had  its  origin  in  a  meeting-house 
for  colored  worshipers  in  the  village  of  Whitestown, 
in  this  state  : 

"  The  black  minister  was  closing  up  his  prayer, 
when  some  white  boys  in  the  corner  had  the  ill- 
manners  to  laugh,  so  that  the  sable  suppliant  heard 
them.  He  had  said  but  a  moment  before,  and  very 
earnestly,  *  We  pray  dat  de  Lord  will  bress  all  flesh 
dat  is  human,'  when  the  laugh  occurred ;  and  com- 
mencing again,  just  before  the  'Amen,'  the  pious  old 
negro  said : 

" '  O  Lord,  we  are  not  in  de  habit  ob  adding  pose- 
scrips  to  our  prayers,  but  if  de  'spression,  '  Bress 
all  dat  is  human,'  woii't  take  in  dese  wicked  white  fel- 
Usrs,  den  we  pray  dat  de  Lord  will  bress  some  dat 
ainH  human,  also,  besides  !'  " 


A  LECTURER,  who  was  contending,  at  a  tiresome 
length  and  great  tautological  perplexity,  that  ^^Art 
could  not  improve  Nature,''^  was  startled  "half  out 
of  his  boots"  by  the  question,  in  a  deep,  sonorous 
voice,  by  one  of  his  audience  : 

"  How  do  you  think  you  would  look  without  your 


tvigf" 

The  question  was  a  "poser' 
"  non  sequitur  !" 


-the  argument  a 


There  is  not  a  more  common  offense  against  the 
1  aws  of  common  courtesy  (we  might  say,  oftentimes, 
of  common  decency)  than  is  practiced  by  a  certain 
class  of  lawyers  nowadays  in  the  examination  of 
witnesses  upon  the  stand.  Now  and  then,  however, 
an  impertinent  lawyer  "gets  it  back"  in  such  a  way 
that  he  is  fain  to  "  call  the  next  witness."  Of  such 
was  the  following,  not  as  yet  "  put  down  in  the 
books,"  but  well  worthy  of  being  transferred  from 
"  the  papers ;" 

"At  a  late  term  of  the  Court  of  Sessions  a  man 
was  brought  up  by  a  farmer,  accused  of  stealing 
some  ducks. 

"  '  How  do  you  know  they  are  your  ducks  V  asked 
the  defendant's  counsel. 

"  'Oh,  I  should  know  them  any  where,'  replied 
the  farmer ;  and  he  went  on  to  describe  their  differ- 
ent peculiarities. 

"  '  Why,'  said  the  prisoner's  counsel,  '  those 
ducks  can't  be  such  a  rare  breed  ;  I  have  some  very 
like  them  in  my  own  yard.' 

"  'That's  not  unlikely,  sir,'  replied  the  farmer; 
'  they  are  not  the  only  ducks  I  have  had  stolen 
lately  !' 

"  '  Call  the  next  witness  !'  " 


Is  there  not,  in  these  three  stanzas  (Tennyson's 
"'Bugle  Song")  the  very  echo  of  an  echo?  Can  you 
not  almost  hear,  with  your  actual  living  ears,  the 
ficho  of  the  strain,  "dying,  dying"  away  in  the  far- 
thest distance  ?  Let  no  poor  joker  hint  that  it  would 
require  long  cars  to  do  this,  or  suggest  that  a  mule 
would  have  the  advantage  over  us  in  listening  for 
the  "dying  fall:" 

"  The  Hplcndor  falls  on  castle  walls 
AikI  Hnowy  Huinmits,  old  in  story  ; 


The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes, 
And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying , 
Blow,  bugle  ,  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying 

"  O  hark  I  O  hear  !  how  thin  and  clear. 
And  thinner,  clearer,  farther  going  ' 
O  sweet  and  far,  from  cliff  and  scar. 
The  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing 
Blow  ;  let  us  hear  the  purple  glens  replying : 
Blow,  bugle  ;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying 

"  O  love,  they  die  in  yon  rich  sky, 

They  faint  on  hill,  or  field,  or  river , 
Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul, 
And  grow  forever  and  forever. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying. 
And  answer,  echoes,  answer,  dying,  dying,  dying.** 


Let  our  farmer-readers,  in  all  the  vast  region 
where  the  "Drawer"  is  circulated  and  perused, 
feel  proud  to  have  bound  up  in  their  Magazine  this 
beautiful  tribute  to  their  noble  calling  by  Edward 
Everett : 

"The  man  who  stands  upon  his  own  soil,  who 
feels  that,  by  the  law  of  the  land  in  which  he  lives, 
he  is  the  rightful  and  exclusive  owner  of  the  land 
which  he  tills,  feels  more  strongly  than  another  the 
character  of  a  man  as  the  lord  of  an  inanimate  world. 
Of  this  great  and  wonderful  sphere,  which,  fashioned 
by  the  hand  of  God,  and  upheld  by  His  power,  is 
rolling  through  the  heavens,  a  part  is  his — his  from 
the  centre  to  the  sky  !  It  is  the  space  on  which  the 
generation  before  moved  in  its  round  of  duties,  and 
he  feels  himself  connected  by  a  visible  link  with 
those  who  follow  him,  and  to  whom  he  is  to  trans 
mit  a  home. 

"  Perhaps  his  farm  has  come  down  to  him  from 
his  fathers.  They  have  gone  to  their  last  home  , 
but  he  can  trace  their  footsteps  over  the  scenes  of 
his  daily  labors.  The  roof  which  shelters  him  was 
reared  by  those  to  whom  he  owes  his  being.  Some 
interesting  domestic  tradition  is  connected  with 
every  inclosure.  The  favorite  fruit-tree  was  planted 
by  his  father's  hand.  He  sported  in  boyhood  beside 
the  brook  which  still  winds  through  the  meadow. 
Through  the  field  lies  the  path  to  the  village-school 
of  earlier  days.  He  still  he^ars  from  the  window  the 
voice  of  the  S.abbath-bell,  which  called  his  fathers 
to  the  house  of  God  ;  and  near  at  hand  is  the  spot 
where  his  parents  laid  down  to  rest,  and  where, 
when  his  time  has  come,  he  shall  be  laid  by  his 
children. 

"  These  are  the  feelings  of  the  owners  of  the  soil. 
Words  can  not  paint  them — gold  can  not  buy  them; 
they  flow  out  of  the  deepest  fountains  of  the  heart ; 
they  are  the  very  life-springs  of  a  fresh,  healthy,  and 
generous  national  character." 


The  meaning  of  ^' support^^  in  both  of  the  in 
stances  which  ensue,  is  curiously  twisted.  Time, 
about  the  period  of  election  : 

"  Do  you  support  General  Pierce?" 

"No." 

"  Do  you  support  General  Cass?" 

"No." 

"  What !  do  you  support  Van  Buren  ?" 

"No,  sirrr ! — I  support  my  wife  Betsy  and  the 
children  ;  and  I  tell  you  it's  mighty  hard  screwing 
to  get  along  at  that,  with  corn  only  twenty  cents  a 
bushel,  and  pork  six." 

"  A  lady  was  asked  the  other  day  why  she  chose 
to  live  a  single  life?     She  very  naively  rej)lied, 

"  '  Because  1  am  not  able  to  support  a  husband  !' " 

Quite  the  same  idea  as  "  supporting  a  carriage,*' 
or  other  luxury.     There  is  a  point  of  satire  in  the 
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reply  which  it  is  a  great  pity  is  altogether  of  too 
wide  an  application. 


In  a  former  number  of  the  "  Drawer"  we  exhumed 
a  fragment  from  the  experiences  of  the  Physician 
of  a  Lunatic  Asylum,  in  which  we  quoted  some 
extracts  from  the  "  compositions"  of  some  of  the 
inmates  of  the  institution.  Apropos  to  this,  is  the 
subjoined,  which  Is  illustrative  of  the  many  freaks 
which  insanity  suggests,  and  the  ridiculous  phases 
which  it  assumes  : 

"  There  is  a  patient  in  the  State  Asylum  at  Utica, 
who  has  been  at  w^ork  for  the  last  two  years  in  get- 
ting up  a  steam-boat,  the  engine  of  which  is  to  be 
worked  with  Epsom  salts  ! 

"  Another  gentleman,  in  an  adjoining  room,  pro- 
poses to  put  elliptic  springs  under  the  cataract  of 
Niagara,  in  order  to  '  ease  the  water  when  it  jumps  !' 
"A  third  is  busily  engaged  in  getting  out  the 
timber  for  a  '  Six-bladed  Horse,'  and  a  '  Leather 
Frying-pan.'  " 

The  philosopher  who  said  that  the  only  reason 
why  crazy  people  differed  from  other  people,  was 
because  they  were  more  largely  imaginative  than 
"  the  generality  of  mankind  in  general,"  was  not 
80  far  out  of  the  way  as  many  people  who  are  not 
exactly  "crazy"  may  imagine. 


What  is  our  Crystal  Palace  Fair? — our  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  "  Industry  of  all  Nations  ?"  What  was 
the  "  World's  Fair"  of  London,  which  brought  into 
that  Leviathan  of  cities  peoples  of  every  kindred, 
and  nation,  and  province,  and  "  tongue,"  under  the 
whole  heaven  !  What  was  the  Dublin  Exhibition, 
that  munificent  "Tub,"  thrown  to  the  "whale  of 
discontent"  in  the  sea  of  misery  and  want,  in  which 
floats  the  Green  Isle  ? — A  boon  mainly  from  the 
pocket  of  one  noble  Irishman.  The  London  Palace 
was  immense  ;  the  New  York  Palace  unapproach- 
able in  airiness,  grace,  and  beauty  ;  the  Dublin 
Show,  most  honorable  to  all  concerned  in  its  erec- 
tion. But  what,  sixty  years  ago,  were  all  who  have 
had  any  hand  in  either?  Babies,  every  mother's 
son  of  them  ;  high  as  they  may  very  properly  "  hold 
up  their  heads"  now — yet  babies  all ! 

A  cheer  for  babies  then ;  and  a  good  word  from 
all  for  a  new  Baby  Fair  : 

"  For  the  '  smartest^  baby,  not  more  than  twenty 
months'  old,  a  prize  of  a  cap,  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  a 
medal. 

"  For  the  prettiest  baby,  of  the  same  age,  an  em- 
broidered apron  and  a  medal. 

"  For  the  best-natured  baby,  of  the  same  age,  a 
stick  of  candy,  and  a  medal. 

"  Committees  to  be  composed  of  Grandmoth- 
ers. 

"  No  old  maid  or  bachelor  will  be  admitted  with- 
out paying  twice  the  admission  price. 

"  Other  particulars,  as,  for  example,  to  '  the  clean- 
est baby,'  'the  baby  that  obeys  its  nurse  without 
the  least  singing  or  talking  to,'  will  be  settled  before 
the  opening  of  the  proposed  Fair." 


The  ensuing  conundrum  would,  perhaps,  be  bet- 
ter ynder.stood  in  England  than  in  this  country  ;  but 
notwithstanding  the  London  flash  terms  employed, 
the  cockney  phrases  explain  tliemselves  : 

"What  two  persons  did  Robinson  Crusoe  meet 
when  he  first  landed  on  the  lovely  island  of  Juan 
Fernandez?" 

"  A  '  Heavy  Swell'  on  the  beach,  and  a  '  Little 
Cove'  running  up  into  the  land !" 

Allcockneydom  in  London  "  had  but  one  mouth," 


wide  open  for  a  laugh,  when  this  was  first  "punch 
ed"  forward  upon  the  great  community. 


A  VERY  clever  burlesque  is  given  in  the  follow 
ing,  of  the  squabbles,  which  were  much  more  com 
mon  on  former  occasions  than  now,  between  certain 
far-western  editors  and  politicians,  in  the  "pistol, 
club,  and  bowie-knife  regions,"  as  Mr.  Alfred  Bunn 
would  call  them  : 

"  It  had  been  thought,  it  had  been  stated  public 

ly,  that  B would  '  whip  us  on  sight'  the  mo 

ment  he  arrived ;  but  although  we  thought  a  con 
flict  probable,  we  had  never  been  very  sanguine  as 
to  its  terminating  in  this  manner. 

"  Coolly  we  gazed  from  the  window  of  the  office 
upon  the  '  N  ew  Town'  road.  We  descried  a  cloud 
of  dust  in  the  distance  ;  high  above  waved  a  whip 

lash  ;  and  we  said,  '  B cometh  !  and  his  driv 

ing  is  like  that  of  Jehu,  the  son  of  Nimshi,  for  he 
driveth  furiously !' 

"  Calmly  we  seated  ourselves  in  our  '  arm-chair," 
and  continued  our  labors.     A  step — a  heavy  step — 

was  heard  upon  the  stairs — and  B stood  before 

us  ! 

"  In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent,  he  stood 
like  a  tower  !     Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  intrench 
ed  his  face,  and  care  sat  on  his  faded  cheek ;  but 
under  brows  of  dauntless  courage  sat  considerate 
priTie,  waiting  for  revenge  ! 

"  We  arose  with  dignity,  and,  in  unfaltering 
voice,  said : 

"  '  Well,  Judge,  how  do  you  do  V 

"He  made  no  reply,  but  commenced  taking  off 
his  coat. 

"  We  removed  ours — also  our  cravat 

"  The  *  sixth  and  last  round'  is  described  by  the 
pressmen  and  compositors  as  having  been  fearfully 

scientific.     We  held  B down  over  the  press  by 

our  nose  (which  we  had  inserted  between  his  teeth 
for  that  purpose),  and  while  our  hair  was  employed 
in  holding  one  of  his  hands,  we  held  *^^he  other  in 
our  left,  and  with  the  '  sheep's-foot'  brandished 
above  our  head,  shouted  : 

"  Let  go  all  P'  probably  ;  for  his  own  piece  of  the 
narrative  strangely  ends.  But  judging  from  the  '  po- 
sition of  the  parties,'  we  should  infer  that  '  quar 
ter'  must  have  been  the  next  thing  asked  for  by  the 
editor  ;  although  to  judge  merely  from  his  description 
of  the  scene,  the  reader  might  easily  fancy  that  he 
had  his  antagonist  entirely  at  his  mercy  ! 


The  following  story,  although  latterly  related  of 
"  a  distinguished  Southern  gentleman,  and  formei 
member  of  the  cabinet,"  was  formerly  told,  we  are 
almost  quite  certain,  of  the  odd  and  eccentric  John 
Randolph  of  Roanoke,  with  certain  omissions  and 
additions.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  anecdote  is  a  good 
one,  and  "  will  do  to  keep  :" 

"  The  gentleman  was  a  boarder  in  one  of  the  most 
splendid  of  the  New  York  hotels  ;  and  preferring 
not  to  eat  at  the  table  d'hote,  had  his  meals  served  in 
his  own  parlor,  with  all  the  elegance  for  which  the 
establishment  had  deservedly  become  noted. 

"  Being  somewhat  annoyed  with  the  airs  of  the 
servant  who  waited  upon  him — a  negro  of  'the 
blackest  dye' — he  desired  him  at  dinner  one  day  to 
retire.  The  negro  bowed,  and  took  his  stand  behind 
the  gentleman's  chair.  Supposing  him  to  be  gone, 
it  was  with  some  impatience  that,  a  few  minutes 
after,  the  gentleman  saw  him  step  forward  to  remove 
his  soup  : 

"  *  Fellow  !'  said  he,  *  leave  the  room  !  I  wish  to 
be  alone.' 
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"  '  Excuse  me,  sah,'  said  Cuffcc,  drawing  himself 
'  sliflly  up,'  *  but  r.sc  'sponsible  for  de  silver.''  " 


Some  good-natured  bardling,  who,  peiiiaps,  at  that 
"present  writing"  wanted  the  amount,  thus  sings 
the  praise  of  "  A  Dollar  or  Two  ." 

"  With  cautious  step  as  wc  tread  our  way  through 
This  intricate  world,  as  other  folks  do, 
May  we  still  on  our  journey  be  able  to  view 
The  benevolent  face  of  a  dollar  or  two  ; 
For  an  excellent  thing  is  a  dollar  or  two  , 
No  friend  is  so  true  as  a  dollar  or  two  ; 
Through  country  and  town, 
As  we  pass  up  and  down, 
No  passport's  so  good  as  a  dollar  or  two. 

•Would  you  read  yourself  out  of  a  Bachelor  crew, 
And  the  hand  of  a  female  divinity  sue  T 
You  must  always  be  ready  '  the  handsome'  to  do, 
Although  it  should  cost  you  a  dollar  or  two. 
Love's  arrows  are  tipped  with  a  dollar  or  two, 
And  affection  is  gained  by  a  dollar  or  two. 
The  best  aid  you  can  meet 
In  advancing  your  suit, 
Is  the  eloquent  chink  of  a  dollar  or  two." 


We  believe  it  is  Sir  Walter  Scott  who  used  to 
lell  a  story  of  a  woman  whom  he  met  somewhere  in 
the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  who,  in  summing  up  the 
misfortunes  of  a  "  black  year"  in  her  history,  said  : 

"Let  me  see,  sir:  first,  we  lost  our  wee  bairn; 
and  then  Jenny  ;  and  then  the  good  man  himsel' 
died ;  and  then  the  cow  died  too — poor  hizzy  ! — 
but,  to  be  sure,  her  hide  brought  me  fifteen  shil- 
lings !" 

We  should  like  to  have  heard  Scott  tell  this  an- 
ecdote, with  his  broad  Scotch  burr,  and  the  twinkle 
of  his  eye,  as  he  "placed  his  accent." 


The  spirit  of  Ben  Franklin  must  have  "  rapped" 
the  following  through  some  modern  "  medium."  It 
puts  an  essay  of  "  Poor  Richard"  in  his  almanac 
"  into  an  egg-shell :" 

"  Suppose  you  had  six  eggs  to  live  upon  daily. 
Now  if  you  eat  all  the  eggs  every  day,  it  is  clear 
that  you  will  never  have  any  ahead  to  depend  upon  ; 
hut  if,  by  self-denial,  you  can  save  one  of  those  eggs 
to-day,  or  this  week,  and  another  next  day,  or  next 
week,  you  can  soon  have,  besides  your  six  eggs 
daily,  one,  two,  or  three  dozen  eggs,  instead  of  the 
half  dozen  you  had  at  first.  You  will  not  suffer  in 
any  respect  from  the  little  self-denial  necessary  at 
first ;  and  when  once  you  set  in  train  the  egg-pro- 
ducing influence,  it  goes  on  itself,  as  it  were.  The 
one  egg  saved,  gives  you  a  hen  which  produces  in- 
definitely ;  and  then,  if  you  choose,  you  can  eat  your 
half-dozen  eggs  daily,  and  still  be  gaining  from  the 
first  right-doing." 


Let  us  hope  that  printers — who  love  plain  man- 
uscript "  copy,"  and  can't  "  abide"  illegible  "  spider- 
tracks" — will  give  a  wide  circulation  to  the  follow- 
ing: 

"  A  man  owned  a  building  situated  on  land  be- 
longing to  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad.  The 
Superintendent,  who  writes  a  very  illegible  hand, 
wrote  to  him,  ordering  him  to  remove  the  building 
forthwith.  The  house,  however,  was  not  removed  ; 
and  three  months  after  the  Superintendent  met  the 
man,  ;ind  began  to  '  rate'  him  for  not  removing  the 
'  nuisance,'  as  he  had  been  ordered  to  do  ;  when  it 
turned  out  that  the  man  had  received  the  note,  but 
not  being  al)le  to  make  it  out,  supposed  it  to  be  a 
free  pass  over  the  road,  and  had  been  riding  back  and 
forth  all  surntnor  on  the  strength  of  it  '" 


That  there  is  very  much  in  "  little  things,^'  is  well 
exemplified  in  these  simple,  but  forcible  lines  : 

"  Little  drops  of  water, 
Little  grains  of  sand, 
Make  the  mighty  ocean 
And  the  beauteous  land. 

"  And  the  little  moments. 
Humble  though  they  be. 
Make  the  mighty  ages 
Of  eternity  I 

"  So  our  little  errors 
Lead  the  soul  away 
From  the  paths  of  virtue, 
Ofl  in  sin  to  stray 

"  Little  deeds  of  kindness, 
Little  words  of  love. 
Make  our  earth  an  Eden, 
Like  the  heaven  above  '" 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  DRAWER 

Pressure  upon  our  crowded  pages  compels  us 
to  omit  until  another  number  an  excellent  and  in 
teresting  "  Letter  from  Mr.  Timmins,"  with  other 
communications.  The  following  cluster  of  brief 
anecdotes,  from  a  Cincinnati  correspondent,  is  all 
for  which  we  can  at  present  make  room  : 

"  A  LITTLE  incident  that  happened  here  a  weeli 
or  two  ago  is  too  good  to  be  lost,  and  I  therefore 
give  it  to  you. 

"  A  druggist  here  (I  am  not  gorng  to  tell  you  his 
name  is  Flood,  for  fear  of  an  action  for  slander),  a 
man  pretty  well  gone  in  years,  lately  took  it  into 
his  head  to  change  his  single  for  double  blessedness, 
and  married  a  woman  with  whom  he  agreed  in  one 
essential  point,  if  in  no  other — viz.,  each  wanted  to 
be  boss  of  the  shanty. 

"  One  fine  morning,  his  face  divine,  gave  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  the  lady's  desire  to  that  effect , 
his  dexter  eye  was  ornamented  with  all  the  colors    i 
of  a  darkly-shaded  rainbow.     Unwilling  to  hide  this    f 
display  of  his  better  half  s  dexterity  from  the  ad 
miration  of  the  pubUc,  he  introduced  himself  and 
lady  to  a  discerning  crowd,  presided  over  for  the    i 
time  being  by  our  Judge  of  the  Police  Court.     Mrs.    f 
F.,  it  proved,  on  investigation,  practiced  the  noble 
art  of  self-defense  without  a  license,  and  the  Judge, 
in  consequence,  claimed  from  her  a  certain  sum  as    * 
payment  for  the  right  and  privilege  of  having  so  tell- 
ingly used  her  *  bundle  of  fives.'     Her  liege  lord  and 
husband  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  mulcted  to 
the  tune  of  $5 — and  costs.     '  That  is  a  mighty  poor 
tale  !'  you  will  say  ;  and  so  should  I,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  sequel  which  gives  point  to  it,  thus  :  The 
lady  confessing  herself  without  funds,  her  loving 
partner  had  to  pay  (whether  willing  or  not,  this 
deponent  saith  not)  in  open  court  the  fine  and  ex- 
penses ! 

"  The  following  two  little  anecdotes,  or  rather 
conversations,  will  scarcely  be  known  by  any  of 
your  readers  : 

Lady. — "'You  can  not  imagine,  captain,  how 
deeply  I  feel  the  want  of  children,  surrounded  as  1 
am  by  every  comfort — nothing  else  is  wanting  to 
render  me  supremely  happy.' 

Captain  O'Flinn. — "  '  Faith,  ma'am,  IVe  heard 
o'  that  complaint  running  in  fam-milics  ;  p'raps  your 
mother  had  not  any  childre  either!' 

Student. — "'Doctor!  being  on  the  point  of 
leaving  college,  I  come  to  express  my  wannest 
thanks  for  the  pains  you  have  taken  with  me.  All 
1  know,  I  owe  to  you  !' 

Doctor.  —  "'Pray,  sir.  do  not  mention  siich 
trifles  r '' 
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The  elegant  library  edition  of  the  British  Poets, 
published  by  Little,  Brown,  and  Co.,  in  its  most  re- 
cent issues,  comprises  the  works  of  Milton,  But- 
LBB,  CowpER,  Collins,  and  Prior,  with  appro- 
priate biographical  sketches,  and  brief  explanatory 
notes.  Under  the  careful  supervision  of  Professor 
Child,  of  Harvard  University,  this  edition  pos- 
sesses the  best  guarantee  for  an  accurate  text,  and 
for  such  critical  aids  as  may  afford  the  most  valua- 
ble service  to  the  reader.  It  is  intended  to  embrace 
in  this  collection  all  that  is  of  general  and  perma- 
nent interest  in  English  poetry,  from  Chaucer  to 
Wordsworth. 

Another  desirable  edition  of  the  British  Poets,  is- 
sued by  D.  Appleton  and  Co.,  is  commended  to  the 
lover  of  tasteful  copies  of  favorite  authors,  by  the 
beauty  of  its  typographical  execution,  its  legible 
type,  which  is  friendly  even  to  the  oldest  eyes,  and 
its  substantial  white  paper,  as  well  as  by  the  Intro- 
ductory Essays  and  Critical  Notes  from  the  pen  of 
the  celebrated  Scottish  litterateur,  the  Rev.  George 
GilfiUan.  His  notices  of  Milton,  and  Thomson, 
whose  poems  are  among  the  volumes  already  pub- 
lished, are  agreeable  pieces  of  composition,  and  less 
strongly  characterized  by  extravagance  of  imagina- 
tion, and  exuberance  of  diction,  than  most  of  the 
previous  productions  of  the  author. 

The  Bloodstone,  by  Donald  MacLeod  (publish- 
ed by  Charles  Scribner),  is  the  title  of  an  exciting 
story  in  the  form  of  an  imaginative  autobiography, 
relating  a  succession  of  wild  scenes  and  adventures 
in  German  life,  most  of  which  are  founded  on  the 
experience  of  the  writer  in  one  of  the  secret  revolu- 
tionary societies  of  a  German  University,  of  which 
the  symbol  was  a  Maltese  cross  of  bloodstone.  In 
spite  of  the  essential  incredibility  of  the  incidents 
which  compose  the  staple  of  the  volume,  it  possesses 
a  strange,  weird  attraction,  and  is  written  with  un- 
deniable originality  and  power.  The  introductory 
portions,  describing  several  familiar  scenes  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York,  contain  frequent  passages  of 
quiet  beauty,  and  will,  we  think,  ])e  most  pleasing 
to  the  generality  of  readers. 

Hot  Corn ;  or,  Life  Scenes  in  New  York  Illus- 
trated, by  Solon  Robinson,  is  a  series  of  sketches 
and  stories  drawn  from  the  lower  strata  of  city  life, 
many  of  which  have  already  attracted  a  large  share 
of  the  public  attention,  as  they  appeared  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  Tribune  daily  newspaper.  The  author 
evidently  possesses  an  active  imagination — the  in- 
cidents of  daily  life  receive  a  fresh  and  vivid  color- 
ing from  his  glowing  pen — the  materials  which  are 
always  furnished  by  the  purlieus  of  wretchedness 
and  vice  in  an  overcrowded  city,  assume  a  poetical 
shape  under  his  plastic  hand — while  his  pictures  re- 
pose upon  a  sufficient  basis  of  facts  to  insure  their 
essential  fidelity.  The  tendency  of  the  volume  is 
to  impress  the  reader  with  a  profound  sense  of  the 
tragic  effects  of  intemperance,  and  its  kindred  vices 
—to  awaken  a  lively  sympathy  with  the  fallen  and 
degraded— to  illustrate  the  ineffaceable  features  of 
humanity  even  under  the  most  revolting  conditions 

and  to  inspire  the  philanthropist  with  renewed 
zeal  and  brighter  hope  in  the  discharge  of  his  mission 
to  the  outcasts  and  pariah.s  of  society.  In  point 
of  literary  merit,  this  work  may  bo  praised  for  its 
aramatic  power,  and  its  vigor  of  description — which 
are  often  quite  extraordinary  —  while  its  diction, 
though  careless  and  unstudied,  is  usually  effective 


by  its  terseness  and  racy  freecfom.     (Published  by 
De  Witt  and  Davenport.) 

An  Index  to  Periodical  Literature,  by  Wm.  r  RED. 
Poole,  A.M.  (Published  by  Charles  B.  Norton.) 
Next  to  the  possession  of  a  retentive  memory,  a  co- 
pious and  accurate  index  to  the  different  branches 
of  literature  is  the  most  indispensable  condition  of 
success  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Let  not  the 
original  thinker  undervalue  such  aids  in  the  progress 
of  general  intellectual  cultivation.  The  architect 
can  not  do  without  a  scaffolding.  He  who  arranges 
the  treasures  of  knowledge  in  their  proper  depart- 
ments, and  furnishes  the  key  to  their  contents,  is 
second  only  to  the  primary  discoverer,  who  enriches 
the  world  with  the  fruits  of  his  toil.  English  liter- 
ature, however,  less  marked  by  extent  of  erudition 
than  the  German,  is  comparatively  poor  in  means 
and  appliances  of  this  kind.  The  present  work  fills 
up  a  gap  in  the  literary  apparatus  of  the  student,  en- 
titling the  author  to  his  heartfelt  gratitude.  With 
the  amplitude  of  learning  and  of  intellect  that  has 
been  devoted  to  periodical  literature  for  almost  half 
a  century,  its  productions  form  an  important  branch 
of  study,  while  they  present  conspicuous  land-marks 
to  the  inquirer  in  every  department  of  research.  In 
this  volume,  which  has  been  prepared  at  the  cost  of 
years  of  labor,  a  complete  guide  is  afforded  to  the 
principal  periodicals  both  of  America  and  Great 
Britain.  Its  practical  utility  to  the  general  reader 
can  scarcely  be  overrated.  Besides  its  copious  ref- 
erences to  the  contents  of  the  leading  periodicals  of 
the  age,  it  contains  the  names  of  the  writers,  as  far 
as  they  could  be  ascertained — a  gratifying  service  to 
the  curious  student  of  literary  history. 

Up  the  River,  by  F.  W.  S HELTON.  (Published 
by  Charles  Scribner.)  In  this  volume  we  have  a 
collection  of  the  racy  letters  from  the  country,  which 
for  some  months  past  have  given  such  a  charming 
zest  to  the  correspondence  of  the  Knickerbocker  Mag- 
azine. They  are  pervaded  by  an  air  of  reality  which 
presents  an  admirable  balance  to  the  vein  of  senti- 
ment in  which  the  author  loves  to  indulge,  toning 
down  the  effusions  of  his  fine  imagination  to  harmo- 
nize with  the  experience  of  every-day  life.  Indeed, 
no  details  of  the  household,  the  garden,  the  poultry- 
yard,  the  frog-pond,  or  the  road-side,  are  too  homely 
in  his  eyes  to  furnish  materials  for  rich  poetical  de- 
scription. He  betrays  the  sure  instinct  of  genius  in 
idealizing  the  commonest  minutiae  of  affairs — cast- 
ing a  "  glory  and  joy"  around  the  field  and  the  home 
stead — and  ever  appealing  to  the  universal  sympa- 
tliies  of  humanity.  Blended  with  his  truly  pictur- 
esque sketches,  we  find  a  genial  overflow  of  humor 
which  is  never  forced,  and  a  thread  of  sweet  and 
pensive  reflection  which  is  never  tiresome.  The 
author  is  utterly  free  from  the  affectation  <ind  false 
sentiment  which  is  so  often  the  cleaving  taint  of 
this  kind  of  composition.  He  has  nothing  morbid 
or  whining  in  his  temperament.  With  his  cheerful 
love  of  nature,  and  his  fresh  s>Tnpathics  with  hu- 
man life,  his  writings  have  the  effectof  a  pure  moun- 
tain breeze,  healthfully  stirring  the  current  of  the 
blood,  and  inspiring  a  warmer  love  for  all  created 
things.  Mr.  Shcllon's  style  forms  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  hjs  thoughts,  fitting  them  as  closely 
as  the  body  is  fitted  with  its  skin.  Such  a  ripe, 
juicy  diction  as  flows  spontaneously  from  liis  pen, 
could  alone  do  justice  to  his  rich  and  jocund  fan 
cies. 
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Liberia;  or,  Mr.  Peyton's  Experiments,  by  Mrs.  Sa- 
RAH  J.  Hale.  (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 
In  the  form  of  a  fictitious  narrative,  although  evi- 
dently founded  on  facts,  Mrs.  Hale  here  brings  her 
practiced  pen  to  the  illustration  of  the  difficulties 
experienced  by  the  colored  people  of  this  country 
in  the  attainment  of  social  position  and  prosperity. 
The  incidents  which  she  adduces  may  perhaps  be  a 
little  too  highly  colored,  but  no  one  can  deny  that 
they  have  a  basis  in  reality.  From  the  obstacles 
which  American  civilization  places  in  the  way  of 
the  African  race,  the  author  argues  in  behalf  of  the 
colonization  enterprise,  as  affording  the  most  effect- 
ual remedy  for  the  acknowledged  evils  of  the  case. 
Her  views  are  presented  with  a  spirit  of  moderation 
— they  appeal  to  no  local  or  party  prejudices — are 
not  intended  to  injure  or  provoke  any  existing  inter- 
ests— but  address  themselves  to  the  sound  reflection 
and  common-sense  of  the  reader.  Enlivened  with 
a  variety  of  incident  and  spirited  description,  her  vol- 
ume is  a  perfectly  readable  production,  apart  from 
the  mass  of  valuable  information  it  contains  on  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats. 

Little  Ferns  for  Fanny's  Little  Friends  (published 
by  Derby  and  Miller),  is  the  latest  production  of  a 
new  literary  aspirant,  whose  native  humor  and  frank 
cordiality  of  expression  have  won  for  her  a  brilliant 
success  in  the  field  of  American  authorship.  The 
volume  now  issued  is  intended  for  juvenile  reading, 
though  it  is  so  brimful  of  vivacity  and  quaint  felici- 
ties of  conception,  that  it  can  not  fail  to  attract  the 
attention  of  "children  of  a  larger  growth."  We  are 
sure  that  many  papas  and  mammas  will  find  them- 
selves peeping  into  its  fascinating  pages,  at  the 
expense  of  loud  impatience  on  the  part  of  its  young 
owners,  to  whom  it  has  just  been  presented  by  the 
bounteous  Santa  Claus.  Fanny  Fern's  success  as 
a  writer,  both  for  children  and  grown  folks,  consists 
in  her  intense  naturalness  ;  she  never  puts  on  any 
stilted  airs — uses  no  big  dictionary  words — looks  on 
things  as  they  are — is  not  afraid  to  speak  right  out — 
and  hence  will  always  reach  the  heart  while  "grass 
grows  and  water  runs."  We  rejoice  to  see  of  late 
many  specimens  of  this  style  of  writing,  and  regard 
their  warm  reception  by  the  public  as  a  token  that 
a  taste  for  the  stiff  and  crusty  formalities  of  litera- 
ture is  on  the  decline. 

A  Month  in  England,  by  Henry  T.  Tuckerman. 
(Published  by  Redfield).  This  unique  volume  of 
travels  will  find  a  worthy  place  among  the  produc- 
tions of  popular  tourists,  with  which  the  American 
press  is  swarming.  Mr.  Tuckerman  wisely  avoids 
the  beaten  track  of  description  and  statistics,  and 
selects  a  point  of  view  to  which  his  habitual  tastes 
and  his  elegant  accomplishments  eminently  qualify 
him  to  do  justice.  His  book  is  principally  devoted 
to  the  scenes  in  England  which  are  associated  with 
the  presence  of  her  great  authors.  Around  these  he 
throws  a  fresh  charm  by  his  genial  literary  enthu- 
siasm, reviving  our  recollections  of  old  localities  by 
his  happy  selection  of  incidents,  and  enriching  the 
details  of  geography  with  a  profusion  of  personal 
anecdotes  that  reproduce  the  objects  of  our  early 
intellectual  admiration.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing chapters  in  the  volume  is  occupied  with  the 
account  of  "  A  Trip  to  Windsor."  The  suburban 
retreats  on  the  road  from  London  reminds  the  author 
of  scenes  where  Horace  Walpole  gossiped,  Johnson 
morjilizod,  and  "little  Burncy"  gleaned  the  material 
of  her  ouco  famous  novels— where  "  stern  Cromwell 
kept  his  hc:v(l-qiiartors,  elegant  Gibbon  was  born, 
and  noble  I*itt  expired"— where  Thomson  used  to  ' 
lean  from  hi.s  window  to  listen  to  the  nightingales,  ! 


and  Collins  bids  us  "oft  suspend  the  dripping  oar, 
and  bid  his  gentle  spirit  rest" — where  Walpole  in- 
dited his  airy  epistles,  and  Pope  his  tuneful  coup- 
lets. On  arriving  at  Windsor,  he  recalls  the  image 
of  Surrey,  "the  gallantest  man,  politest  lover,  and 
most  perfect  gentleman  of  his  time  ;"  the  spire  of 
the  church  at  Stoke,  beside  the  church-yard  which 
inspired  Gray's  "Elegy,"  awakens  a  fresh  sympathy 
with  that  gifted  mind  ;  while  a  street  in  the  old  tow/j 
suggests  the  comic  individualities  of  Shakspeare's 
creation.  He  instinctively  looks  around,  expect- 
ing every  moment  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Bardolph's 
nose;  is  tempted  to  inquire  for  Anne  Page's  house, 
hopes  to  meet  Evans,  the  Welsh  parson,  or  Dr. 
Caius,  the  French  physician,  going  their  rounds , 
and,  as  the  smiling  landlady  ushered  him  into  the 
best  parlor  of  her  neat  little  hostel,  is  on  the  point 
of  calling  her  Mrs.  Quickly,  and  expects  to  find  old 
Jack  with  Nym  and  Pistol,  quaffing  ale  by  the  fire. 
But  the  poet's  castle  soon  disappears  as  he  finds 
the  nineteenth  century  in  the  engravings  of  Victoria 
and  Albert  on  the  wall,  and  the  puffing  of  the  loco- 
motive on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  while  the 
maid  of  the  inn,  a  kind  of  faded  Anne  Page,  in 
pocketing  his  sixpence,  gives  a  roguish  tip  of  the 
head,  and  trips  away.  "  A  Day  at  Oxford,"  "  Cas- 
tles and  Shakspeare,"  "  London  Authors,"  are  the 
titles  of  other  very  agreeable  chapters,  and  give  the 
reader  a  foretaste  of  the  enjoyment  he  will  meet 
with  in  the  perusal  of  the  volume. 

Harry's  Ladder  to  Learning  (published  by  Harper 
and  Brothers)  is  a  collection  of  world-famous  nursery 
ditties  and  legends,  presenting  a  tempting  bait  to 
the  young  idea  as  it  begins  to  shoot.  Its  endless 
profusion  of  pictorial  illustrations,  executed  in  a 
most  effective  style,  make  it  an  overflowing  cornu- 
copia of  delight  to  young  eyes. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  George  P.  Morris,  in  the 
beautiful  illustrated  edition  recently  issued  by  C. 
Scribner,  forms  a  welcome  memorial  of  a  favorite 
American  poet,  and  will  hold  a  cherished  place 
among  the  literary  treasures  of  the  countless  fami 
lies  to  whom  the  author  has  become  endeared  bj 
the  magic  of  his  song.  At  this  late  day,  it  is  super 
fluous  to  say  a  word  in  commendation  of  the  lyrics 
of  Morris.  They  are  the  spontaneous  effusions  of 
warm  and  generous  feeling.  Pure,  natural,  fresh, 
and  sparkling,  they  remind  us  of  the  melody  of  the 
woods  in  June,  warbling  a  music  in  harmony  with 
the  sweetest  and  most  elevated  affections.  In  this 
edition,  which  is  magnificently  illustrated  by  the 
pencil  of  Weir  and  Darley,  they  are  presented  in  a 
form  worthy  of  their  rare  intrinsic  merits.  The  vol- 
ume will  be  promptly  selected  by  persons  of  taste 
as  an  appropriate  and  precious  gift-book. 

A  new  collection  of  the  Clovernook  sketches,  by 
Alice  Carev,  is  issued  by  Redfield,  consisting, 
like  the  former  series,  of  life-like  pictures  of  society 
and  experience  in  a  rural  neighborhood.  They  pre- 
sent numerous  touches  of  nature,  show  a  large  and 
ready  sympathy,  and  a  quick  eye  for  the  appre- 
hension of  the  many-colored  aspects  of  actual  life 
The  prevailing  tone  of  the  volume  is  of  a  pensive 
cast,  though  relieved  by  frequent  passages  of  quiet 
humor.  Without  ever  falling  into  dullness,  the  style 
is  more  sedate  and  less  exaggerated  than  some  of 
the  previous  efforts  of  Miss  Carey,  and,  to  our  think- 
ing, is  better  adapted  to  win  a  genuine  fame  to  the 
author.  In  the  concluding  chapter  she  pleads,  in 
defense  of  the  too  sombre  expression  of  the  first 
scries  of  this  work,  that  "  her  days  have  been  pass 
ed  with  the  humbler  classes,  whose  manuers  and 
experiences  she  has  endeavored  to  exhibit  in  their 
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customary  lights  and  shadows,  and,  in  limiting  her- 
self to  that  domain  to  which  she  was  born,  it  has 
never  been  in  her  thoughts  to  paint  it  as  less  lovely 
or  more  exposed  to  tearful  influences  than  it  is." 
Her  apology  is  gracefully  put,  and  will  no  doubt 
tend  to  soften  the  flinty  hearts  of  critics.  Indeed, 
the  whole  chapter  to  which  we  allude  has  a  simple 
and  pathetic  beauty  which  must  touch  every  refined 
and  susceptible  reader. 

The  Golden  Link,  by  William  Oland  Bourne 
(published  by  C.  Scribner),  is  the  latest  work  of  one 
oif  our  most  discreet  and  eff'ective  writers  for  the 
moral  instruction  of  children.  It  consists  of  original 
pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  written  with  unpretend- 
ing simplicity,  breathing  the  purest  religious  spirit, 
and  in  every  respect  adapted  to  produce  a  pure  and 
healthful  impression  on  the  juvenile  mind.  The 
most  fastidious  parent  can  anticipate  nothing  but  a 
salutary  eff'ect  in  placing  the  writings  of  Mr.  Bourne 
in  the  hands  of  his  children. 

Grimm's  Popular  Stories,  famed  the  world  over  for 
their  manifold  attractions,  are  issued  with  numerous 
illustrations  by  C.  S.  Francis  and  Co. 

Poems  for  the  Gentle  and  Loving,  by  James  Mc- 
Kellar.  (Published  by  Lippincott  and  Co.)  The 
poetry  of  this  little  volume  is  distinguished  for  its 
sweetness,  simplicity,  and  ease  of  versification. 
Many  of  the  pieces  are  pervaded  by  a  deep  religious 
spirit,  and  all  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  pure  and 
tender  domestic  aflE"ection.  We  can  not  doubt  that 
they  will  become  familiar  to  lovers  of  unpretending 
verse  around  many  an  American  hearth-stone. 

The  Hundred  Boston  Orators,  by  James  S.  Lor- 
ING  (published  by  Jewett  and  Co.),  has  passed  to 
a  second  edition — a  well-merited  compliment  to  a 
peculiar  and  interesting  work.  It  consists  of  copious 
selections  from  the  discourses  of  a  large  number  of 
I'elebrated  orators  on  occasions  of  municipal  and 
[latriotic  interest  in  the  city  of  Boston,  arranged  in 
ihe  order  of  their  chronology.  Connected  with  these 
specimens  of  Massachusetts  eloquence,  Mr.  Loring 
has  brought  together  a  variety  of  historical  details, 
illustrative  of  the  times  of  the  Revolution,  personal 
sketches  of  eminent  Bostonians,  and  a  rich  store  of 
curious  antiquarian  reminiscences.  His  volume 
abounds  in  proofs  of  the  intimate  connection  of 
Boston  and  of  the  eloquence  of  Faneuil  Hall  with 
the  general  liberties  of  the  country,  and  will  be  read 
with  a  fresh  glow  of  feeling  by  the  scattered  sons  of 
the  Pilgrims  every  where. 

Christ  in  History,  by  Robert  Turnbull,  D.D. 
Pollowing  the  example  of  Miiller,  and  other  German 
riistorians  of  high  authority,  the  author  of  this  work 
considers  the  ministry  of  Christ  as  the  central  fact 
■' ven  in  secular  history.  He  enters  into  an  elaborate 
exposition  of  the  historical  antecedents  of  Christian- 
ty,  and  the  influence  of  its  revelations  on  the  prog- 
oss  of  the  race.  A  great  amount  of  rare  erudition 
s  brought  to  the  illustration  of  the  subject,  although 
ts  general  treatment  is  of  a  popular  character.  The 
volume  is  adapted  to  increase  the  high  reputation  of 
the  author  for  learning,  research,  and  independent 
thought.  (Published  by  Phillips,  Sampson,  and  Co.) 

January  and  June,  by  BENJAMIN  F.  Taylor. 
(^Published  by  Samuel  Hueston.)  A  volume  of  the 
fk  Marvel  school,  although  betraying  no  direct  imi- 
'ation  of  that  favorite  writer.  Indeed,  it  gives  no 
proofs  that  the  author  was  even  acquainted  with 
the  productions  referred  to,  when  these  eff'usions 
'■'■ui  their  birth  ;  but  he  has  fallen  into  a  similar  vein 
)t  fancy  and  feeling,  we  should  judge,  from  his  own 
spontaneous  impulses.  There  seems  to  be  some- 
'hing  in  the  practical,  go-ahead  tendency  of  the 


times,  and  in  the  predominant  business  habits  of 
our  countrymen,  to  urge  a  certain  order  of  minds  to 
the  opposite  extreme,  inspiring  them  with  a  dread 
of  the  hard,  coarse  realities  of  life,  and  a  passion  for 
a  certain  gentle  and  dream-like  sentimentalism.  In 
such  feelings  the  present  volume  doubtless  had  its 
origin.  It  unfolds  the  interior  aspects  of  life,  the 
deeper  and  more  pathetic  passages  of  human  expe- 
rience, in  a  vein  of  pensive  moralizing,  which  is  not 
without  a  beauty  of  its  own,  and  which  will  touch 
the  hidden  sympathies  of  many  hearts.  The  writer 
possesses  a  graceful  command  of  a  quaint  and  often 
forcible  diction,  evidently  dipping  his  pen  in  the 
heart,  and  produces  a  succession  of  sketches  which, 
thsugh  somewhat  abrupt,  and,  in  the  long  run,  mo- 
notonous, will  engage  a  large  class  of  readers  by  their 
pensive  tenderness  and  sweet  fancies. 

The  Flush  Times  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  by 
Joseph  G.  Baldwin  (published  by  D.  Appleton 
and  Co.),  consists  of  a  collection  of  truly  vigorous 
sketches  of  life  in  the  Southwest,  of  which  the  ma- 
terials are  chiefly  derived  from  recollections  of  the 
Alabama  and  Mississippi  Bar.  Interspersed  with 
the  fancy-pieces  which  compose  the  staple  of  the 
volume,  are  several  biographical  notices  of  distin- 
guished characters,  among  which  a  notice  of  Pren- 
tiss the  celebrated  speechifier,  holds  a  prominent 
place.  The  season  has  produced  few  more  spirited 
or  entertaining  works. 

Health  Trip  to  the  Tropics,  by  N.  Parker  Wil- 
lis (published  by  C.  Scribner),  is  a  welcome  me 
morial  of  a  tour,  which,  in  spite  of  the  intimations 
on  the  title-page,  betrays  no  marks  of  having  pro- 
ceeded from  the  pen  of  an  invalid.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  narrative  sparkles  with  the  splendor  and 
luxuriance  of  tropical  life,  is  fresh  as  a  new-blown 
rose  wet  with  the  morning  dew,  and  is  fragrant  as 
the  breeze  that  wafts  sweet  odors  from  the  islands 
of  spices.  We  have  not  for  a  long  time  met  with 
more  lively  incidents  of  travel  than  are  recorded  in 
this  fascinating  work,  which  will  not  only  sustain, 
but  increase  the  author's  fame  as  a  writer  of  dainty 
and  delightful  narrative. 

The  Blackwater  Chronicle  (published  by  Redfield), 
is  a  humorous  account  of  a  trip  into  the  interior  of 
Virginia,  of  which  our  readers  have  already  had 
some  inklings  in  the  last  number  of  this  Magazine. 
Teeming  with  vivacity  and  fun,  and  quaintly  em 
bellished  with  charactocistic  designs,  it  has  all  the 
elements  of  a  wide  popularity. 

Western  Characters,  by  J.  L.  McConnell  (pub 
lishcd  by  Redfield).  In  this  volume  we  have  a  se 
ries  of  descriptive  sketches  by  a  Western  writer, 
who  has  already  won  distinction  by  several  able 
fictitious  compositions.  He  has  struck  out  a  new 
path  in  the  present  work,  but  with  the  same  sue 
cess  as  in  his  former  productions.  Bating  certain 
dashes  of  exaggeration,  which  were  inevitable  in 
the  plan  of  his  volume,  it  is  highly  creditable  to 
his  power  both  of  observation  and  description. 

Apropos  of  the  article  in  our  last  number,  en 
titled  "A  Pilgrimage  to  Plymouth,"  we  take  pleas 
ure  in  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  highly 
meritorious  steel  engraving  of  Sargent's  Painting 
of  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  from  the  burin  of 
f^LiJAH  HoBART,  Esq.  We  cheerfully  recommend 
every  descendant  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  to  pur- 
chase a  copy  of  this  beautiful  and  interesting  en- 
graving. Its  size  is  conveniently  adapted  for  fram- 
ing.    For  sale  at  Pilgrim  Hall,  Plymouth. 


The  London  Athrna^im  has  a  kindly  notice  of  The 
American  Aboriginal   Portfolio,   by  Mrs.    Mary   H 
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Eastman,  of  which  it  says,  "  with  no  apparent  arti- 
fice or  design  of  making  pictures,  these  illustrations 
are  pictorial  because  they  are  probable — as  in  the 
case  of  the  fancied  '  Landing  of  De  Soto,  Tampa 
Bay,  Florida  ;'  or  else  interesting  because  true — 
as  in  the  three  groups  of  Indian  women  '  Gathering 
wild  Rice,'  '  Spearing  Fish  from  a  Canoe,'  and 
'  Guarding  the  Corn  Fields.'  Out  of  such  mate- 
rials and  '  notions' — such  literal  and  unambitious 
transcripts  of  the  real  life  of  field  and  forest,  will 
and  should  the  artists  of  America  draw  that  essen- 
tial spirit  of  individuality;  lacking  which,  they 
need  never  hope  to  rank  as  creators  in  Art  or  Lit 
erature." 


Mr.  Flagg's  recent  work  on  Venice  receives  fa- 
vorable attention  in  the  London  journals.  We  ex- 
tract from  one  of  them  the  following  : 

"Venice  has  long  been  so  familiar  a  word  in 
men's  mouths,  that  almost  every  one  fancies  he  has 
been  there  and  knows  it ;  whereas  so  much  senti- 
mental nonsense  has  been  twaddled  about  it,  and 
so  many  erroneous  descriptions  have  been  given  of 
it,  that  a  distinct  idea  of  its  real  lineaments  and 
actual  position  is  present  to  few  minds.  Sickened 
of  sentimentalism,  and  weary  of  tourists  who  prate 
about  Tadmor,  and  Tyre,  and  Nineveh,  and  Car- 
thage, and  other  places  whose  ruins  no  more  resem- 
ble Venice  than  Holborn-hill  resembles  the  Pala- 
tine, we  took  up  these  volumes  on  Venice  by  a 
Consul  of  the  United  States,  in  the  hope  of  meet- 
ing with  something  real,  downright,  and  matter-of- 
fact  ;  nor  have  we  been  disappointed.  Mr.  Flagg, 
though  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  romantic 
charms  of  Venetian  history  and  the  poetry  of  her 
very  stones,  has  here  given  the  untraveled  reader 
a  desciiption  of  Venice,  whereby  he  may  form  a 
clearer  idea  of  what  that  singular  city  really  is  than 
any  we  have  ever  read  ;  and  also  opens  an  interest- 
ing chapter  of  Venetian  history,  namely,  its  siege 
by  the  Austrians  in  1848-9,  which  has  hitherto  been 
sealed.  Mr.  Flagg,  as  is  only  natural  in  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  cordially  sympathizes  with 
Italian  aspirations  for  liberty  ;  but  his  keen  sagacity 
has  detected  their  incapacity  to  cope  with  despotic 
Austria,  which  may  be  designated  dull  and  leaden, 
as  she  truly  is,  but,  nevertheless,  has  that  concen 
trated  force  which  Italy  wants." 


The  AthencBum  has  certain  amusing  remarks  on 
the  connection  of  American  men  of  letters  with  the 
Government : 

"  Another  instance  of  the  way  in  which  certain 
matters  are  managed  in  America,  comes  to  us  in 
the  shape  of  a  report  that  Mr.  Hiram  Powers,  the 
sculptor,  has  received  the  lucrative  appointment  of 
commercial  agent  of  the  United  States  at  Florence. 
The  men  of  Washington  have  caught  the  knack  of 
turning  genius  to  account :  they  got  a  noble  biog- 
raphy out  of  their  Spanish  minister  plenipotentiary, 
Washington  Irving  ;  Mr.  Stiles  has  repaid  them  for 
his  Vienna  appointment  by  a  solid  book  on  the  state 
of  Germany  ;  Mr.  Edmund  Flagg,  their  consul  in 
Venice,  has  written  a  work  on  the  '  City  of  the 
Sea,'  of  which  American  critics  speak  in  glowing 
terms.  Bancroft  was  sent  to  England  to  protect 
the  interests  of  his  countrymen,  and  complete  his 
stiidies  of  his  country's  history  at  the  river-head, 
and  Mr.  Hawthorne  is  now  in  Liverpool,  observing 
customs  on  a  scale  somewhat  larger  than  those  so 
wonderfully  daguerreotyped  by  him  at  Salem,  'the 
place  of  rest.' " 


A  new  poet  has  just  made  his  appearance  m  En 
gland,  named  Frederick  Tennyson,  a  younger 
brother  of  the  celebrated  Laureate.  A  volume  by 
him  is  announced  for  publication  in  a  short  time. 
Here  is  an  extract  from  one  of  his  poems,  published 
in  the  last  number  of  Frascr : 

HARVEST-HOME. 
Come,  let  us  mount  the  breezy  down, 

And  hearken  to  the  tumult  blown 

Up  from  the  champaign  and  the  town 
Lovely  lights,  smooth  shadows  sweet, 

Swiftly  o'er  croft  and  valley  fleet. 

And  flood  the  hamlet  at  our  feet ; 
Its  groves,  its  hall,  its  grange  that  stood 

When  Bess  was  Queen,  its  steeple  rude  , 

Its  mill  that  patters  in  the  wood ; 

And  follow  where  the  brooklet  curls. 
Seaward,  or  in  cool  shadow  whirls. 
Or  silvery  o'er  its  cresses  purls. 

The  harvest  days  are  come  again. 
The  vales  are  surging  with  the  grain 
The  merry  work  goes  on  amain  ; 

Pale  streaks  of  cloud  scarce  vail  the  blue, 
Against  the  golden  harvest  hue 
The  Autumn  trees  look  fresh  and  new  . 

Wrinkled  brows  relax  with  glee, 
And  aged  eyes  they  laugh  to  see 
The  sickles  follow  o'er  the  lea  ; 

I  see  the  little  kerchief 'd  maid 
With  dimpling  cheek,  and  boddice  staid, 
'Mid  the  stout  striplings  half  afraid  ; 

Her  red  lip  and  her  soft  blue  eye 
Mate  the  poppy's  crimson  dye. 
And  the  corn-flowers  waving  by 

I  see  the  sire  with  bronzed  chest ; 
Prfad  babes  amid  the  blithe  unrest 
Seem  leaping  from  the  mother's  breast 

The  mighty  youth,  and  supple  child 
Go  forth,  the  yellow  sheaves  are  piled, 
The  toil  is  mirth,  the  mirth  is  wild  ' 

t)ld  head,  and  sunny  forehead  peers 
O'er  the  warm  sea,  or  disappears, 
Drown'd  amid  the  waving  ears  ; 

Barefoot  urchins  run,  and  hide 
In  hollows  'twixt  the  corn,  or  glide 
Toward  the  tall  sheaf's  sunny  side 

Lusty  pleasures,  hob-nail'd  fun. 
Throng  into  the  noonday  sun, 
And  'mid  the  merry  reapers  run 

Draw  the  clear  October  out ; 

Another,  and  another  bout. 

Then  back  to  labor  with  a  shout ' 
The  banded  sheaves  stand  orderly 

Against  the  purple  Autumn  sky, 

Like  armies  of  Prosperity. 

The  close  is  still  more  like  the  accents  of  the 
elder  brother  : 

Yet,  when  the  shadows  eastward  seen 
O'er  the  smooth-shorn  fallows  lean, 
And  silence  sits  where  they  have  been, 

Amid  the  gleaners  I  will  stay. 
While  the  shout  and  roundelay 
Faint  off,  and  daylight  dies  away 

Dies  away,  and  leaves  me  lone 
With  dim  ghosts  of  years  agone, 
Summers  parted,  glories  flown  ; 

Till  day  beneath  the  West  is  roU'd, 
Till  gray  spire  and  tufted  wold 
Purple  in  the  evening  gold. 

Memories,  when  old  age  is  come. 
Arc  stray  cars  that  fleck  the  gloom. 
And  echoes  of  the  Harvest-home. 
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FROM  BELGRADE  TO  BUCHAREST. 

TEGE  mists  lay  heavily  over  the  lake-like  ex 
panse  of  water  formed  by  the  junction  ot 
the  Save  and  the  Danube,  as  we  took  our  way 
across  the  marsh  which  lies  between  the  town 
and  the  port  of  Semlin.  The  Austrian  steamer 
■which  had  brought  us  thus  far  on  our  way,  had 
just  put  off  on  her  voyage  down  the  Danube. 
We  heard  the  booming  of  the  salute  which  she 
fired  in  passing  Belgrade,  and  could  distmguish 
the  guns  punctiliously  returned  from  the  Turk- 
ish fortress,  which  lay  behind  the  misty  vail. 
We  paused  awhile  before  stepping  on  board  the 
little  boat  whose  sturdy  rowers  were  waiting 
to  ferry  us  across  the  river  which  still  nomin- 
ally forms  the  boundary  between  the  noisy, 
stirring  West,  and  the  still,  slumberous  East. 
Semlin  and  Belgrade,  though  not  a  cannon  shot 
apart,  are  virtually  at  as  great  a  distance  as 
thoufjh  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Atlantic  rolled 
between.  The  black  shadow  of  the  Plague  is 
a  barrier  as  broad  as  three  thousand  miles  of 
space.  It  is  assumed  that  the  pestilence  always 
prevails  in  the  Turkish  town,  and  a  quarantine, 
lasting  from  a  fortnight  to  the  full  forty  days 
which  the  term  imports,  must  be  undergone  by 
any  one  who  has  become  "  compromised"  by 
contact  with  any  living  thing  from  the  opposite 
shore. 

It  was  a  beautiful  sight  that  presented  itself 
a.s  the  mists  rolled  up  the  hill  side,  like  the  rising 
of  the  curtain  in  a  theatre,  and  gave  to  our 
view  the  old  city  of  Belgrade.  Flattened  domes 
and  slender  minarets  rose  from  among  the  dark 
cypresses  and  round-headed  walnut  trees.  Over 
all  domineered  the  fortress,  with  its  bastions 
and  bulwarks  looking  imposing  enough  in  the 
distance. 
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Breasting  the  strong  current,  our  boatmen 
soon  landed  us  among  a  chattering  group  of  Ser- 
vian women  up  to  their  knees  in  the  water, busied 
in  washing  a  quantity  of  very  commonplace 
looking  linen.     We  hardly  looked  for  so  tame 
an  opening  to  our  experiences  of  Turkish  life.  We 
might  have  gazed  reverently  at  them  had  they 
been  engaged  in  purifying  the  huge  bags  which 
have  for  so  many  centuries  encased  the  nether 
limbs  ot  all  true  believers.     The  idea  of  a  Turk 
somehow  seems  inseparable  from  those  bifur- 
cated petticoats,  of  the  very  pattern  of  those 
worn   by  the  Prophet  himself — those  blessed 
Breeches,  which,  as  the  story  goes,  now  form 
the  sacred  standard,  only  to  be  unfurled  when 
some  urgent  summons  calls  all  the  faithful  to 
war   against  the   infidel.      The   big   breeches 
and  the  voluminous  shawl  about  the  waist, 
filled  with  pistols  and  hangers,  are  necessary 
to  our  idea  of  the  Turk.     In  the  reformed  Otto- 
man, clad  in  the  tight  cbat  and  scanty  trowsers 
of  the  Frank,  we  can  not  recognize  that  valiant 
race  who  rushed  like  a  torrent  from  the  central 
table-lands  of  Asia;  overwhelmed  Persia  and 
Asia-Minor;  hewed  their  bloody  way  into  Eu- 
rope, as  the  steel  cleaves  the  wood ;  annihilate«l 
the  Byzantine  Empire;  penetrated  into  Hun- 
gary and  Poland,   Germany  and  Italy;    who 
withstood  successfully  the  Tartar  Napoleon,  the 
lame  Timour;  and  treated  on  terms  of  superior- 
ity with  Charles  V.  and  Louis  XIV.  in  their 
proudest  days. 

In  the  ages  of  history  the  years  seem  but  few 
since  this  feeble  Ottoman  Empire,  shored  up  for 
the  moment  by  the  j<'alousics  of  Christendom — 
none  of  whose  powers  are  willing  to  see  it  fall 
a  prey  to  the  others — was  the  the  leading  force 
in  the  civilized  world.     The  seeds  of  empire 
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had  been  sown  for  more  tlmn  half  a  century 
\jj>on  our  American  shores  when  the  Turkish 
hosts  rncampeil  for  the  hist  time  before  Vienna. 
"When  they  wt-re  (h-iv«'ii  buck  by  John  Sobieski, 
80  threat  was  thoui^ht  the  deliverance,  that  the 
preaclu-r  was  not  esteemed  cjuilty  of  irrever- 
ence who  for  the  text  of  his  triumphal  sermon 
took  the  words,  "There  was  a  man  sent  from 
God,  whose  name  was  John." 

We  landed  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  made 
our  way  up  what  had  once  been  the  steps  of  a 
stone  stairway.  But  tliat  was  a  century  and  a 
quarter  ago,  before  Prince  Eugene,  the  fiery 
Savoyard,  had 'battered  them  down  from  the 
opposite  bank.  Of  course  they  have  not  been 
repaired,  and  never  will  be,  so  long  as  the  Cres- 
cent floats  over  the  fortress  above. 

We  scrambled  up  the  steep  and  slippery  as- 
cent, among  a  crowd  of  men  and  mules,  donkeys 
and  women.  Bipeds  and  quadrupeds  were 
loaded  with  sheepskin  bottles  filled  with  water 
from  the  river.  We  were  followed  by  a  train 
of  meagre,  diminutive  Moslems.  They  were 
dressed  in  faded  and  dingy  raiment;  their  legs 
were  bare,  and  their  naked  feet  thrust  into  pa- 
pooshes  or  slippers.  It  was  a  mystery  to  us  how 
they  contrived  to  keep  them  on  their  feet 
through  the  sticky  clay.  But  they  did  manage 
it  somehow.  Every  people  has  it  special  capa- 
bility. Nobody  but  a  Chinaman  can  eat  rice 
with  two  pen-handles ;  a  South  American  llano 
or  vaquero  oily  can  learn  to  use  the  lasso ;  the 
American  woodman  alone  knows  how  to  wield 
the  narrow-bladed  ax,  victorious  over  the  forests 
of  a  continent ;  and  nobody  but  a  true  Osmaidi 
can  master  the  mystery  of  wearing  a  j'x^poosh 
through  the  mud. 

The  grim-looking  Osmanlis  who,  not  many 
years  ago,  bore  the  traveling  gear  of  "  Eothen" 
up  this  same  ascent,  with  an. air  as  though  they 
were  inly  debating  whether  or  not  to  cut  his 
throat,  have  all  died  out,  and  have  left  no  suc- 
cessors. They  were  the  last  of  the  Big-Breeches. 
The  motley  train  that  followed  us  had  no 
anatomical  ideas  beyond  that  of  reducing  our 
luggage  to  "  potencies,"  that  would  have  de- 
lighted the  heart  of  Ilmhnemann.  But  there 
is  a  limit  to  tne  divisibility  of  half  a  dozen 
portmanteaus  and  traveling  bags     Tliose  wdio 


could  secure  the  hold  of  a  corner  did  so.  Tlif; 
rest  followed,  with  a  sort  of  indefinite  anticipa- 
tion of  possible  backshish.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  we  had  hoard  that  cry  which  resounds 
through  the  whole  East.  Beggary  is  the  plague- 
spot  of  a  peo})le  ;  it  is  the  slight  swelling  under 
the  armpit  which  shows  it  marked  for  destruc- 
tion. A  nation  of  robbers  may  be  civilized. 
Pickpockets  transplanted  to  Botany  Bay  have 
mastered  the  metaphysical  distinction  between 
"  mine"  and  "  thine,"  and  have  become  pillars 
of  society.  But  when  a  whole  people  betakes 
itself  to  beggary  as  a  profession,  it  is  past  re- 
covery. The  world  has  no  further  use  for  it; 
and  the  sooner  it  takes  itself  off  the  better. 

We  were  soon  threadmg  our  way  through 
the  Moslem  quarter  of  Belgrade,  along  narrow, 
uneven,  unpaved  lanes,  walled  in  by  window- 
less  houses,  choked  by  heaps  of  rubbish,  made 
up  of  abominations  of  all  sorts,  the  deposits  of 
generations ;  heaps  of  consolidated  Plague — of 
solid  Pestilence ;  no  wonder  that  the  yellow 
quarantine  flag  floats  evermore  on  the  opposite 
shore.  Wolfish  dogs  were  stretched  out,  lean 
and  gaunt,  upon  the  heaps  of  rubbish.  As 
we  passed  each  raised  his  head  and  gave  a  few 
sharp  angry  yells,  then  relapsed  into  sullen 
silence.  A  running  fusilade  of  barks  and  yells 
and  growls  greeted  us  the  whole  length  of  the 
street.  Long-necked  cranes  and  solemn  storks 
peered  at  us  from  the  low  roofs,  with  an  air  of 
grave  unconcern.  We  could  hardly  believe 
that  we  were  traversing  a  city  inhabited  by 
living  men. 

From  this  old  Turkish  town  we  passed  into 
the  modern  portion  of  the  city,  the  Belgrade 
of  the  newly  independent  Servia.  It  w' as  like 
emerging  from  a  mouldy  vault  into  the  broad 
sunlight.  The  streets  were  filled  with  a  gayly 
attired  crowd.  Staid  old  Servians  of  the  days 
of  Czerni  Djordji  passed  along  in  the  long  nation- 
al pelisse,  fur-lined  and  braided.  Young  Servia 
resplended  in  crimson  shalwars  and  gorgeous 
jackets  laced  with  gold  and  silver.  The  pre- 
vailing head-dress  was  the  red  fez,  or  the  Rus- 
sian cap.  The  latter,  the  distinctive  emblem 
of  the  Russian  party — for  the  Russian  consul 
holds  here  what  may  be  called  an  opposition 
court — being  by  far  in  the  njinority.     All,  how- 
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ever,  wore  a  silken  sash  about  the  waist,  from 
the  folds  of  which  peeped  out  the  handles  of  a 
brace  or  two  of  pistols.  The  Servians  have  not 
yet  forgotten  the  long  and  desolating  war  by 
which  their  independence  was  won ;  and  they  \ 
look  forward  to  new  conflicts  with  their  old  { 
Moslem  antagonists. 

There  are  public  buildings  here  with  the 
gloss  of  newness  upon  them,  contrasting  vividly 
with  the  old-time  air  of  the  Turkish  quarter.  1 
The  Greek  Church,  erected  by  the  first  Prince 
of  Servia,  the  Swineherd  Milosch,  would  have  | 
done  no  discredit  to  the  capital  of  a  much  more  j 
considerable  state.  A  handsome  building  of 
three  lofty  stories,  bore  gilded  signs,  in  German 
and  Slavonic,  announcing  that  within  was  a 
coffee-house,  billiard-room,  and  theatre ;  while 
the  tri-color  flag  floating  over  one  extremity, 
signified  that  ^[ousieur  Dupeyron,  the  French 
Consul,  held  his  residence  there.  A  huge  struc- 
ture, a  little  further  on,  which  a  stranger  would 
imagine  to  be  the  residence  of  the  Prince,  bore 
upon  its  roof  a  gigantic  statue  of  Vulcan.  It 
was  the  likeness  of  its  projector,  a  scheming  en- 
gineer from  the  Fatherland,  who,  having  made 
a  fortune  as  a  pig-merchant,  had  the  ill  luck  to 
lose  it,  like  so  many  other  speculators,  in  a  bad 
investment  in  stone  and  mortar.  It  is  some- 
thing, at  all  events,  to  see  men  ruining  them- 
selves by  enterprise.  It  shows  that  there  is 
life ;  and  where  there  is  life,  there  is  hope. 

The  maps,  indeed,  still  represent  Servia  as  a 
portion  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  as  they  do  the 
kindred  state  of  Herzegovina,  and  the  Principal- 
ities of  the  Lower  Danube.  But  it  is  as  nearly 
independent  as  a  state  with  only  a  million  of 
inhabitants  can  well  be,  with  two  such  amiable 
neighbors  as  Austria  and  Russia,  each  striving 
bo  strengthen  its  "legitimate  influence"  over  it. 
The  only  remaining  mark  of  Turkish  supremacy 
is  the  claim  to  a  small  tribute;  and  the  only 
evidence  of  the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte  is  the 
garrison  holding  the  dilapidated  fortress  of  Bel- 
grade, and  a  few  karaouls,  or  watch-towers, 
along  the  borders.  This  independence  was 
hardly  won  by  a  sanguinary  war  of  thirty  years, 
the  story  of  which  must  remain  to  a  great  de- 
gree among  the  world's  unwritten  histor}\  A 
rude  people  enacts  history  long  before  it  can 
write  it.  Yet  the  name  of  Czerni  Djordji — 
Black  George  —  will  not  soon  die  out  of  the 
Slavonic  heart. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  world  was  too  full  of 
the  great  wars  of  Napoleon  to  know  that  a 
small  band  of  shepherds  and  swineherds,  in  one 
corner  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  were  maintain- 
ing a  succfHsful  revolt  against  the  Porte.  While 
the  Great  ra[)tain  was  organizing  the  invasion 
of  Rn-^sia,  policy  demanded  that  the  Muscovite 
should  be  at  peace  with  his  ancient  Turki-^li  foe, 
and  the  Servian  insurgent  was  sacrificed  to  the 
policy  of  the  hour.  Russian  intrigues  sowed 
dissensions  among  this  simple  people;  Czerni 
Djordji  was  outlaw«»d,  and  his  country  dfliver- 
«d  up  again  to  Moslem  rule.     More  than  three 


hundred  of  his  followers  were  at  one  time  im- 
paled in  the  public  place  at  Belgrade,  and  tn. 
famous  tower  of  skulls,  bears  witness  to  this 
day,  with  what  severity  the  work  of  suppres- 
sion was  carried  on.  When  all  was  lost.  Black 
George  fled  across  the  Austrian  borders,  where 
he  lay  concealed,  biding  his  time. 

The  atrocities  of  the  victors  soon  provoked  a 
new  revolt,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  Swine- 
herd Milosch.  To  suppress  it  exceeded  the 
power  of  the  Porte ;  and  after  a  long  contest 
Milosch  was  recognized  as  Sovereign  Prince  of 
Servia,  a  tributary  of  the  Padishah,  with  the 
rank  of  Vizier.  This  is  the  simple  policy  of  the 
Porte  toward  all  successful  rebels,  as  has  since 
been  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Mehemet  Ali  in 

Egypt. 

About  this  time  arose  that  mysterious  asso- 
ciation, the  Hetajria,  whose  ramifications  were 
spread  throughout  the  whole  Hellenic  popula- 
tion of  Turkey.  Its  ultimate  object  was  to 
unite  all  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte  in 
a  vast  combination  to  expel  the  Osmanlis  from 
Europe,  and  found  a  new  Greek  Empire,  with 
Byzantium  as  its  capital.  From  this  organiza- 
tion proceeded  the  im.pulse  which  resulted  in 
the  Greek  revolution. 

We  must  not  judge  of  the  grandeur  of  this 
scheme  from  its  actual  success.  By  a  miserable 
blunder  on  the  part  of  the  powers  of  Europe, 
its  results  were  limited  to  the  establishment  of 
the  petty  kingdom  of  Greece,  with  but  a  million 
of  inhabitants,  under  the  government  of  a  stu- 
pid Bavarian  prince,  alien  alike  in  race  and 
faith.  The  designs  of  the  Iletteria  looked  to  the 
foundation  of  a  great  Christian  state  in  Eastern 
Europe,  which  would  at  this  day  have  number- 
ed five-and-twenty  millions  of  subjects.  Never 
was  a  scheme  more  practicable ;  never  a  revo- 
lution which  could  have  been  effected  at  a  less 
cost  of  blood.  Had  not  the  scheme  been  mis- 
erably thwarted,  the  vexed  "  Eastern  Question" 
would  have  been  settled  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  and  an  effectual  barrier  would  have  been 
placed  against  the  advance  of  the  Russians  upon 
Constantinople. 

Black  George  bore  with  him  into  exile  a  ha- 
tred of  the  Ottoman  rule,  as  undying  as  that 
which  the  great  Carthaginian  vowed  against 
the  Roman  name.  The  leaders  of  the  Greek 
Heta;ria  saw  in  him  an  efficient  coadjutor,  by 
whose  influence  their  Slavonic  co-religioni.sts 
might  be  brought  to  take  j)art  in  their  sclieme. 
He  was  the  first  of  his  people  who  was  induct- 
ed into  the  mysteries  of  the  association,  and  re- 
turned to  his  country  to  carry  out  its  olijects. 

But  Miloseh  was  jealous  of  this  new  enter- 
prise. He  was  secretly  advised  of  the  move- 
ments of  Czerni  Djordji,  though  not  probably 
aware  of  their  ultimate  purpose.  Hardly  had 
the  Servian  Het.'erist  crossed  the  borders  bo- 
fore  he  was  assassinated.  His  head  was  em- 
balmed and  sent  to  the  Turkish  Pasiia  of  Bel- 
(rrade,  who  transmitted  it  to  Constantinople. 
The  Ottoman  capital  was  all   ablaze  to  cele- 
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brate  this  great  event;  yet  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Porte  was  aware  how  great  a  de- 
liverance it  actually  was.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  this  assassination,  like  that  of  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  changed  the  course  of  European  his- 
tory for  half  a  century.  The  revolt  was  limit- 
ed to  the  Hellenic  race  in  one  corner  of  the  em- 
pire, instead  of  embracing  the  entire  Christian 
population.  And  now  all  Europe  is  again 
summoned  to  the  fruitless  task  of  trying  to 
draw  water  in  broken  sieves  from  empty  wells; 
of  making  brick  without  clay,  with  which  to 
build  a  bulwark  against  Russia. 

Thinking  men  are  now  beginning  to  per- 
ceive that  the  essential  idea  of  the  Hetseria 
must  be  adopted  as  the  only  alternative  in 
Napoleon's  famous  prophecy.  The  miserable 
makeshift  of  bolstering  up  a  worn-out  empire, 
too  feeble  to  defend  itself  against  its  own  sub- 
jects, must  sooner  or  later  be  abandoned.  It 
costs  too  much  to  maintain  the  million  of  Turks 
who  have  squatted  down  in  Europe.  They 
have  held  dominion  over  its  fairest  portions  for 
four  centuries,  and  the  monuments  of  their 
sway  are  undrained  morasses,  rivers  choked 
with  sand ;  uncultivated  plains,  broad  and  fer- 
tile enough  to  feed  the  famishing  millions  of 
the  over-populated  west  of  Europe ;  great  cities 
with  the  grass  growing  rankly  in  their  market 
places;  deserted  villages,  broken  arches,  and 
crumbling  fortresses.  Their  barren  dominion 
can  not  sustain  itself.  It  must  come  to  an  end. 
Four  centuries  of  failure  are  enough.  The 
earth  belongs  to  those  who  can  use  it.  If,  as 
a  permanent  thing,  the  alternative  lay  between 
Russian  and  Turkish  sway  over  these  countries, 
every  instructed  friend  of  progress  would  choose 
the  former.  And  if  at  the  present  juncture 
the  civilized  world  is  bound  to  uphold  the 
Porte  against  the  Czar,  it  is  because  the  rule 
of  the  former,  though  the  greater  evil,  is  the 
easier  to  be  got  rid  of. 

Milosch  retained  his  power  till  1839,  when 
his  government  becoming  insupportable,  he 
was  forced  to  resign  in  favor  of  his  son  Michael, 
who  three  years  after  was  quietly  set  aside,  in 
favor  of  the  present  prince  Alexander,  son  of 
Czerni  Djordji,  who  was  chosen  in  opposition  to 
the  intrigues  of  Russia.  He  has  thus  far  shown 
himself  not  unworthy  of  his  parentage.  His 
present  attitude  in  respect  to  Russia  and  Turk- 
ey shows  precisely  to  how  much  the  nominal 
supremacy  of  the  Porte  amounts.  It  seems 
hardly  possible  that  tlie  powers  of  Europe  can 
commit  the  blunder  of  permitting  him  to  be 
driven  from  his  position  of  neutrality. 

The  Pasha  of  Belgrade  still  holds  his  shatter- 
ed fortress ;  but  he  sits  there  as  harmless  as 
Bunyan's  age-worn  giant  at  the  mouth  of  his 
cave.  Selim,  the  Pasha  at  the  time  of  our 
visit,  we  foimd  to  be  a  worthy  old  Osmanli, 
with  dignified  manners,  and  a  beard  of  ortho- 
dox length.  We  were  indebted  to  him  for  an 
audience,  a  cup  of  unexceptionable  coffee,  a 
fragrant  chibouck,  and  a  teskereh  or  letter  of 


introduction  to  the  Ottoman  functionaries  on 
our  route;  of  which,  however,  we  found  but 
little  occasion  to  avail  ourselves.  I  see  by  the 
last  "Almanach  de  Gotha"  that  the  pashfelik 
is  now  filled  by  another.  What  has  become 
of  Selim  I  do  not  know.  Perhaps  he  has  been 
gathered  to  his  fathers.  Peace  to  his  ashes  if 
he  has  departed ;  or  to  those  of  his  pipe  if  he 
yet  smokes  in  the  land  of  the  living. 

Two  very  humble  citizens  of  the  Model  Re- 
public, making  their  way  on  business  from 
St.  Petersburg  to  the  Crimea,  wishing  in  the 
meanwhile  to  take  a  turn  through  so  much  of 
European  Turkey  as  time  and  circumstances 
would  permit,  could  not  long  maintain  their 
incognito  in  a  country  where  the  blessings  of 
the  passport  system  have  been  introduced. 

In  the  first  place,  we  had  to  present  our- 
selves before  the  worshipful  Herr  Oberstlieu- 
tenant  Theodor  von  Radossavlievics,  consul  for 
his  Kaiserliche  Konigliche  Majestat,  Franz- 
Josef-I.-Karl,  the  young  gentleman  whose  in- 
terminable string  of  titles  we  are  accustomed 
to  abbreviate  into  "  the  Emperor  of  Austria." 
The  said  consul  stroked  a  mustache  as  long  and 
as  bristly  as  his  unpronounceable  name.  He 
studied  the  verbal  daguerreotype  of  our  per- 
sons contained  in  our  passports,  and  then  look- 
ed keenly  at  us.  He  seemed  struck  by  the  like- 
ness; height  and  figure,  nose  and  mouth,  hair 
and  eyes,  chin  and  forehead  corresponded.  Let 
alone  the  Russian  police  for  describing  a  man. 
We  were  then  requested  to  write  our  names. 
We  had  undergone  some  rough  experiences  in 
traveling,  and  our  nerves  were  a  little  shaken. 
The  first  letter  of  Brown's  name  seemed  to  me 
to  lack  its  usual  graceful  curve ;  while  I  should 
never  have  paid  a  note  that  bore  a  signature 
so  little  like  my  ordinary  one  as  that  which  I 
now  produced.  The  consul,  however,  was  satis- 
fied. It  was  "  sehr  gut."  As  our  personal  iden- 
tity was  now  established,  we  hoped  it  would  be 
taken  for  granted  that  we  were  not  runaway 
subjects  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  whose  domin- 
ions, as  far  as  we  were  aware,  did  not  happen 
to  include  any  Yankee  provinces. 

But  the  gentleman  with  the  mustaches  and 
the  loncf  name  still  seemed  dubious  about  some- 
thing.  A  certain  correspondence  between  Chev- 
alier Hulsemann  and  "  Herr  Veb-stare"  had  just 
appeared,  and  was  said  to  have  ruffled  the  Im- 
perial mind.  Can  it  be  possible,  thought  I, 
that  the  Emperor  has  annexed  "  the  States"  to 
his  dominions,  and  we  have  heard  nothing  about 
it?  And  are  we  about  to  be  claimed  as  Aus- 
trian subjects?  Whatever  the  consul's  dubita 
tions  were,  they  at  length  were  solved.  He 
took  a  lenient  view  of  the  case,  and  suffered 
mercy  to  temper  justice.  Our  passports  show- 
ed that  we  were  harmless  merchants, 

Busy  in  the  bristle  trade 
And  tallow  line  ; 

they  were,  moreover,  countersigned  by  General 
Shach,  the  commandant  at  Semlin,  where  w« 
had  stopped  for  a  coxiple  of  days.     The  consul 
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pocketed  his  fee  with  a  gracious  smile  ;  and  his 
signature  was  added  to  the  interesting  series 
of  autographs  borne  upon  those  invaluable  docu- 
ments, our  passports.  Had  this  pleasant  inter- 
view chanced  to  have  occurred  subsequent  to 
the  "Koszta  AfFaii*,"  the  result  might  possibly 
have  been  different. 

"We  next  had  to  pay  our  respects  to  the  Ser- 
vian police  and  the  Turkish  official,  for  what 
special  purpose  we  could  not  divine,  unless  it 
were  to  give  us  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  pro- 
ficiency in  certain  little  transfer  operations  al- 
ways practiced  on  such  occasions.  We  were 
then  at  liberty  to  set  off  as  soon  as  we  pleased. 

There  are  but  two  modes  of  journeying 
through  these  provinces.  One  is  is  for  the  trav- 
eler to  avail  himself  of  a  kavaas,  a  sort  of  gov- 
ernment courier,  or  bearer  of  dispatches,  who 
has  authority  to  demand  horses  at  the  various 
post-stations.  The  other  is  to  employ  a  kirai- 
dji.  These  are  men  who  convey  merchandise 
and  escort  travelers  throughout  the  country, 
furnishing  horses,  for  a  very  moderate  compen- 
sation.    We  decided  to  adopt  this  latter  mode. 

It  soon  became  known  that  a  couple  of  "Gos- 
podins  Americanski"  wished  to  employ  a  kirai- 
dji.  Half  a  dozen  years  since,  there  were  not 
perhaps  half  a  score  of  persons  in  all  Belgrade, 
besides  the  foreign  consuls,  who  had  ever  heard 
of  the  Americans.  But  the  revolutionary  events 
of  late  years  have  disseminated  a  deal  of  useful 
iaformation  in  unlooked-for  places.  Hardly  had 
our  determination  been  formed,  when  a  good 
looking  young  fellow,  in  crimson  shalwar,  with 
a  sash-full  of  pistols  at  his  waist,  announced 
himself  as  a  kiraidji,  at  our  service. 

His  name,  he  said,  was  Stefan.  He  had  heard 
of  the  Gospodins  Americanski,  and  of  their  great 
Voiyode,  Vaszingtoni  Djordji,  who  had  driven 
out  the  Inglees,  as  Czerni  Djordji  had  driven 
the  Osraanlis  from  Servia,  and  as  the  Servians 
would  yet  drive  out  the  Schwab  (Austrians)  and 
the  Rouss  (Russians)  and  make  their  state  what 
it  was  in  the  days  of  their  great  Krai,  Stefan 
Douschan — may  his  soul  rest  in  peace — who 
was  styled  Emperor  of  Rascia,  Bulgaria,  Bos- 
nia, and  Albania. 

There  was  not  a  bridle-path  from  Belgrade 
to  Adrianople  which  he  did  not  know.  He  had 
been  to  the  great  fair  at  Serajevo,  and  had  seen 
the  castle  where  the  wild  Bosnians  stayed  the 
triumphal  march  of  Prince  Eugene.  He  had 
threaded  the  defiles  of  Rascia.  His  camp-fires 
had  smoked  on  the  table-lands  of  Moesia.  He 
had  seen  the  wild  mountaineers  of  Montenegro, 
whom  all  the  power  of  the  Osmanlis  could  not 
tame  in  tlieir  rocky  fastnesses.  He  had  attend- 
ed the  great  fair  of  Usunji,  where  a  hundred 
thousa.id  traders,  coming  on  horseback  and  on 
mules,  on  asses  and  camels,  in  the  Tartar  hex- 
amoba  and  the  Turkish  araba,  bivouac  in  the  1 
Open  air.  And  as  for  the  route  from  Nissa  to 
Sophia,  through  the  Balkan  defiles  of  Bulgaria  i 
to  Shumla.  he  could  traverse  it  blindfolded,  "  as 
easily  as  he  could  the  road  from  Belgrade  to  | 


Kragouejevatz,  over  which  every  body  knew 
that  a  child  might  drive  a  carriage  in  the  dark- 
est night.  And  as  for  robbers,  bah !  what  were 
these  for?"  pointing  proudly  to  the  pistols  in 
his  sash. 

*'  A  horse  ?"  certainly.  The  Gospodin  should 
have  a  steed  the  like  of  which  was  not  to  be 
found  in  all  Servia.  No  common  kony ;  but  the 
far-famed  Selim,  the  son  of  the  great  something 
or  other ;  and  he  launched  out  into  a  genealogy 
of  the  wonderful  beast.  I  am  no  great  profi- 
cient in  genealogy,  whether  human  or  equine. 
But  it  seemed  to  me  tliat  Stefan  ran  through  a 
longer  list  than  could  have  existed  in  a  direct 
line  between  Selim  and  the  patriarchal  pair 
that  munched  their  corn  in  the  ark. 

He  had  bought  Selim  on  his  last  trip,  far 
down  in  Thrace — famous  of  old  for  noble  horses. 
His  former  master  was  an  old  Arnout  Klepht, 
who,  having  grown  infirm,  was  sorely  put  to  it 
for  a  livelihood.  Rather  than  part  from  Selim 
he  had  kept  him  till  both  were  half-starved 
And  when  he  had  finally  accepted  Stefan's 
piasters,  and  saw  his  favorite  about  to  be  ridden 
away,  he  dashed  the  purchase  money  on  the 
ground,  as  though  it  were  the  price  of  blood, 
and  tore  his  gray  beard  in  the  most  edifying 
manner.  Selim  was  as  faithful  as  a  dog,  as  bold 
as  a  lion,  as  gentle  as  a  lamb,  and  as  stout  as  a 
bufi'alo.  He  could  climb  Mount  Komm,  and 
dash  down  again  at  full  speed  without  making 
a  single  false  step.  He  could  run  like  a  deer, 
swim  like  a  fish,  and  fly  like  a —  No,  he  could 
not  fly,  said  the  honest  kiraidji,  checking  him- 
self, with  a  conscientious  air;  but  any  thing 
that  could  be  done  without  wings,  Selim  could 
do.  He  would  eat  any  thing  that  any  living 
creature  ate,  with  but  two  exceptions :  he  would 
not  touch  fish  or  cheese.  The  objection  to  fish, 
Stefan  thought  might  lie  in  the  bones,  which  he 
had  no  means  of  picking  out.  But  as  for  cheese, 
that  must  be  sheer  caprice,  and  so  far  a  fault. 
But  it  was  his  only  one. 

Surely  Stefan  was  the  prince  of  kiraidji,  and 
Selim  the  pearl  of  horses. 

Perhaps  neither  quite  came  up  to  their  re- 
commendations. Few  things  do  in  this  world. 
Honest  Stefan  was  sometimes  a  little  at  fault 
when  the  roads  were  intricate.  He  abated 
much  of  his  swashing  bearing  when  we  got 
among  the  wild  Pandours  and  Haiducs.  When 
we  encountered  some  group  of  lordly  Osmanlis, 
his  favorite  station  was  between  Brown  and 
myself,  as  we  rode  along  in  single  file — that 
he  might  protect  us  both,  lie  used  afterward 
stoutly  to  aver — for  was  he  not  responsible  for 
the  safety  of  both  the  Gospodins?  Still  he  knew 
the  country  well  enough  to  take  us  as  directly 
as  we  cared  to  travel.  If  he  lost  the  path  he 
always  found  it  again ;  or  at  least  found  another, 
whicii  answered  the  purpose  exactly  as  well. 
And  as  for  fighting,  a  couple  of  Yankees,  each 
with  a  light  rifle  slung  over  his  shoulder,  a  brace 
of  revolvers  in  his  belt,  and  a  few  other  "docu- 
ments" at  hand,  were  able  to  do  quite  as  much 
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of  tliat  as  there  was  any  probability  of  being 
required  under  ordinary  circumstances.  More- 
over, Stefan  proved  to  be  a  tolerable  cook,  and 
a  capital  caterer — both  important  considera- 
tions in  a  country  where  the  khans  seldom  pro- 
vide the  traveler  with  anything  be3^ond  naked 
walls  and  a  sack  of  straw,  so  abundantly  stocked 
with  vermin  that  he  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
eaten  than  to  eat;  and  where,  furthermore,  the 
peasantry  are  such  conscientious  Christians  tliat 
they  will  not  become  accessory  to  the  ruin  of 
the  stranger's  soul,  by  supplying  him  on  fast- 
days  with  any  thing  beyond  the  lenten  fare 
which  the  Church  allows.  Now,  as  the  fast- 
days  in  the  Greek  Church  number  one  hundred 
and  eighty-five  in  the  year,  it  is  a  little  more 
than  an  even  chance  that  on  any  given  day  flesh 
will  be  prohibited. 

As  for  Selim,  I  was  at  first  sight  a  little  dis- 
appointed in  his  appearance.  He  was  barely 
twelve  hands  high ;  it  was  certainly  many 
years  since  he  was  a  colt,  and  his  bare  ribs 
showed  evident  traces  of  the  scanty  fare  of  his 
old  Arnout  master.  But  his  large  tremulous 
nostril,  bright  eye,  clean  limbs,  delicate  head, 
and  arching  neck,  showed  that  he  had  good 
blood  in  him. 

"Haidee,  Gospodin!"  shouted  our  kiraidji  in 
the  court-yard,  on  the  morning  fixed  for  our  de- 
parture. It  was  hardly  daybreak  ;  but  he  was 
accustomed  to  bivouac  in  the  open  air,  which  is 
apt  to  make  men  early  risers. 

"  Hallo,  Colonel !"  cried  Brown  in  my  drowsy 
ear,  giving  an  American  equivalent,  though  in 
a  somewhat  free  translation,  for  Stefan's  saluta- 
tion. 

Stefan  was  awaiting  us  in  the  court-yard, 
with  the  horses  and  an  extra  beast  or  two 
loaded  with  provision-bags,  cooking  utensils, 
and  sleeping  rugs.  We  had  each  procured  a 
kahanitza  or  coarse  mantle,  like  those  worn  by 
the  kiraidji — the  shepherds  and  swineherds 
wear  them  of  sheepskin — which,  with  an  India- 
rubber  cloak  for  wet  weather,  made  us  nearly 
independent  of  storms.  These  were  thrown 
over  our  great  Tartar  saddles,  by  way  of  cush- 
iojis,  and  off  we  started. 

For  a  while  our  way  lay  parallel  with  the 
Danube.  Here  were  evident  attempts  at  culti- 
vation, proofs  that  it  had  been  discovered  that 
the  earth  was  capable  of  being  made  something 
more  of  than  a  pasture  ground.  Agriculture, 
however,  has  not  yet  become  the  strong  point 
of  the  Servians.  Their  plow  is  the  same  rude 
implement  used  in  the  immortal  days  of  old; 
the  grain  is  trodden  out  by  buffaloes  and  oxen 
tethered  to  a  stake  driven  in  the  ground  of  the 
tlireshing  floor.  But  the  staple  grain  is  one 
of  which  Ilesiod  never  dreamed.  The  broad 
blades  of  Indian  corn  every  where  met  our 
eyeB,  and  the  golden  ears  of  last  year's  crop 
reminded  ns  [)loasaiitlv  of  our  Western  homes. 
The  Old  World  is  indebted  to  the  New  for 
eomething  b«'side8  free  institutions.  The  stand- 
ing food  of  the  people  on  those  days  when  tlie 


Church  prescribes  lenten  fare,  is  the  meal  boil- 
ed into  a  thick  porridge,  and  eaten  with  milk. 
They  call  it  *'  raamolinga,"  but  we  had  known  it 
of  old  as  "hasty-pudding"  or  "mush."  The  mys- 
teries of  "Johnny-cake,"  "h'>e-cake,"  "pone," 
and  "  dampers,"  to  say  nothii.g  of  the  thousand 
appetizing  forms  in  which  the  ebony  Dianas 
and  Venuses  of  the  South  serve  up  this  noble 
grain,  have  not  3'et  been  mastered  by  the  sim- 
ple Servians. 

Before  long  we  entered  the  great  Servian 
forest,  which  covers  half  of  the  Principality. 
We  might  have  supposed  that  we  were  trav- 
ersing a  country  just  discovered.  The  villages 
are  mere  collections  of  slight  huts;  the  roads 
but  bridle  paths.  The  great  road  from  Bel- 
grade to  Alexinitz,  on  the  frontiers  of  Bulgaria, 
is  indeed  said  to  be  practicable  for  carriages 
in  fine  weather;  but  I  d  ibt  if  any  living  man 
has  passed  it  in  this  wa> .  Every  peasant  is 
his  own  wheelright,  and  the  model  of  his  rude 
vehicle  seems  to  have  undergone  no  change 
since  the  time  when  the  old  Phrygian  first  in- 
vented the  four-wheeled  cart. 

It  is  hard  to  judge  of  the  condition  of  one 
people  from  the  standpoint  of  another.  Com- 
fort is  a  variable  term.  Jack  Ketch  thought  it 
very  "comfortable"  for  a  man  to  be  hung  alone 
upon  a  scaff'old  that  would  "  accommodate"  two 
culprits.  With  us  comfort  implies  at  least  a 
tight  roof  over  one's  head,  and  smooth  walls 
and  floors.  His  house  is  a  matter  of  great  in- 
diff'erence  to  the  Servian,  Not  unfrequentlj 
it  consists  merely  of  an  excavation  in  a  hill- 
side, wattled  up  in  front.  A  house  wholly 
above  ground,  built  of  boards,  is  comparatively 
rare.  If  their  dwellings  were  to  be  taken  as  f. 
criterion,  we  should  have  thought  the  Servians 
in  a  state  of  more  deplorable  povery  than  the 
Irish  peasantry. 

Yet  we  were  accustomed  to  see  the  occupant 
of  one  of  these  primitive  dwellings  stalk  out  of 
it  gayly  attired,  armed  to  the  teeth,  with  crim- 
son sash  about  his  waist  filled  with  silver- 
mounted  pistols,  the  long  Arnout  gun  slung  over 
his  shoulder,  quite  unconscious  that  there  waa 
any  incongruity  between  his  attire  and  his 
habitation.  In  fact,  a  house  is  a  very  second- 
ary affair  to  a  Servian.  Wrapped  in  his  stout 
kabanitza  he  sleeps,  from  preference,  in  the 
open  air  for  half  the  year, 

I  asked  Stefan,  as  we  rode  along,  why  the 
Servians  did  not  build  more  comfortable  dwell- 
ings, since  they  were  so  well  able  to  do  so. 

"The  Osmanlis  would  burn  them  again  in  the 
wars  that  are  coming,"  he  replied.  "  Wait  till 
we  have  driven  them  out  of  Bulgaria,  and  Bos- 
nia, and  ^Moesia,  as  they  have  been  driven  out 
of  Servia  and  the  Black  ISIountains: — till  Mol- 
davia and  AVallachia,  and  all  the  dominions  of 
the  great  Krai,  Stefan  Douschan — on  whom  God 
have  mercy — are  free  from  the  Osmanli,  the 
Schwab,  and  the  Rouss,  and  then  we  will  build 
houses." 

The  wealth  of  Servia  now  consists  in  a  great 
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degree  in  its  vast  herds  of  sheep  and  droves  of 
swine.  Pig-raising  is  the  most  respected  occu 
pation.  The  Prince  is  said  to  be  the  first  pig- 
jobber  in  the  country.  This  is  not  to  be  won 
dered  at,  when  we  remember  that  the  great 
forest  affords  such  abundant  means  of  feeding 
the  unclean  animal  at  a  mere  nominal  expense. 
There  are  precedents,  classical  and  others,  which 
should  abate  any  tendency  to  ridicule  this 
primitive  occupation.  The  wisest  of  the  Greeks 
who  sailed  for  Troy,  was  a  great  pig-breeder 
in  his  day.  The  stout  thanes,  who  so  strenu- 
ously upheld  their  Saxon  strain  when  England 
was  overswept  by  the  Norman  deluge,  were 
great  proprietors  of  swine.  The  wise  Alfred 
could  not  have  been  unskilled  in  their  care. 

Ah,  those  were  white-letter  days  when  we 
rode  from  dawn  till  dusk  through  the  great 
Servian  forest.  Perhaps  our  children  will  tra- 
verse it  by  railroad.  We  had  wisely  adopted 
the  large  deep  Tartar  saddle,  with  short  stirrups. 
TTie  saddle  is  to  the  Tartar  what  his  house  is  to 
the  Englishman ;  and  depend  upon  it  each 
knows  how  to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of 
comfort.  A  slight  experience  taught  us  to  es- 
chew the  khans,  except  on  very  stormy  nights, 
preferring  to  camp  out,  as  the  kiriadji  always  do. 
When  we  reached  one  of  their  camping  groimds, 
usually  at  a  spot  where  some  pious  Moslem 
had  erected  a  fountain  over  a  spring  bubbling 
among  the  old  trees — blessings  on  liis  board 
therefor;  it  is  one  of  the  few  tilings  for  which 
the  world  has  to  thank  him — the  saddles  were 
taken  from  our  beasts;  a  fire  was  quifkly  kin- 
dled, and  the  game  whicli  had  liung  at  our 


saddle-bows  was  soon  broiling  upon  t'lo  embers. 
Our  coffee-pot  was  not  long  in  sending  forth  its 
fragrant  steam.  Then,  after  a  contemplative 
smoke,  while  the  cool  stars  twinkled'  through 
the  leaves  overhead,  each  wrapped  himself  in 
his  kabanitza,  with  his  feet  to  the  fire,  and 
slept  till  early  dawn.  Hardly  is  the  east  gray 
when  the  kiraidji  are  all  astir.  Each  sends 
forth  a  sharp  shrill  cry,  when  his  docile  kony, 
who  had  been  browsing  in  the  forest,  runs  up 
to  his  master,  and  receives  his  expected  caress 
and  taste  of  corn.  The  pack-saddles  are  again 
strapped  on,  and  the  chance-met  company  sepa- 
rates, amid  a  profusion  of  half-oriental  compli- 
ments, leaving  their  fire  smouldering  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  next  comers. 

Such  was  our  mode  of  life  day  after  day. 
Of  course  it  is  only  practicable  in  the  summer 
and  autumn  months.  In  the  winter,  when  the 
snow  lies  deep  on  plateau  and  in  mountain 
defile,  and  in  spring,  when  the  melting  snow 
swells  each  tiny  rivulet  to  a  torrent,  and  trans- 
forms the  pafhways  to  bods  of  mortar,  deep 
enough  to  swallow  horse  and  rider,  all  inter- 
course is  at  an  end. 

Yet  summer  skies  are  not  always  cloudless, 
and  more  than  once  were  we  compelled  to  ex- 
cliaiige  these  pleasant  pic-nics  for  the  bare  walls 
of  the  flea-infested  khan.  Night  overtook  us 
once  as  we  were  winding  along  the  rugged  sides 
of  Mount  Jouor.  A  tempest  of  sleet  came  hur- 
tling down  from  the  snow-clad  Bosnian  Moun- 
tains. Tlie  path  became  a  quagmire,  growing 
dee[)f!r  and  deeper  every  hour.  Stefan's  ])ony 
could   hardly  keep  his  feet,  and  brave  Selim 
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showed  tokens  of  weariness.  The  darkness 
closed  in  long  before  we  had  reached  the  khan 
where  we  hoped  to  find  shelter  and  fire,  if  no- 
thing more.  At  last  our  kiraidji  declared  that 
our  horses  would  give  out  in  half  an  hour  if  we 
attempted  to  ride  them,  and  that  we  must  re- 
lieve the  weary  animals  by  w^alking.  So  we  dis- 
mounted, and  depositing  our  soaked  kabanitzas 
upon  the  saddles,  trudged  wearily  On  through 
tlie  sleet  and  darkness  and  mire.  It  must  have 
been  three  hours  before  our  eyes  were  gladdened 
by  the  glimmering  of  light  from  the  solitary 
khan.  But  we  were  not  the  only  company 
whom  the  tempest  had  driven  to  seek  the 
friendly  shelter.  As  we  peered  through  the 
window  it  seemed  that  there  was  not  an  inch 
of  space  about  the  cheery  fire  for  our  storm- 
drenched  party.  But  we  must  make  the  at- 
tempt ;  and  pushed  in  amidst  the  groups  of  ki- 
raidji and  haiducs,  and  swineherds.  Nothing 
is  quite  so  hopeless  as  it  seems.  "  Dobro  jutro, 
Gospodins!" — Good-evening  to  your  Excellen- 
cies, shouted  the  rough-looking  fellows,  making 
room  for  us  in  the  warmest  corner.  Had  we 
the  hundred  hands  of  Briareus  Avith  a  corres- 
pondence of  mouths  and  stomachs,  we  could  not 
have  availed  ourselves  of  all  the  fragrant  coffee, 
and  raki,  and  chiboucks  that  were  pressed  upon 
us.  Our  drenched  garments  soon  added  an- 
other column  of  steam  to  those  before  arising 
around  the  fire.  Honest  Stefan,  ably  seconded 
by  the  punchy  little  Khanyi,  bustled  about,  and 
concocted  a  posset  which  he  declared  would  in- 
fallibly counteract  all  the  ill-effects  of  our  ex- 
posure. Well  it  might ;  for  so  fiery  a  decoction 
of  red  pepper  and  roasted  onions  was  surely 
never  before  poured  down  human  throat. 

Not  long  after  we  reached  the  little  town  of 
Alexinitz,  the  border  town  of  Servia,  close  to 
the  frontiers  of  Bulgaria,  Bosnia,  and  Upper 
Mojsia.  Here  is  established  the  Servian  quar- 
antine. A  huge  palisaded  inclosure,  containing 
stables  and  sheds  and  huts,  guarded  by  a  troop 
of  Pandours.  At  this  point  converge  the  various 
lines  of  traffic  between  Turkey  and  Servia ; 
and  here  every  one  passing  from  the  Ottoman 
to  the  Christian  state  must  perform  a  quaran- 
tine of  from  five  to  forty  days.  A  few  days 
more  or  less  seems  to  make  no  difference  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  Every  body  seems  to  have 
little  to  do,  and  plenty  of  time  to  do  it  in. 
Though  there  would  not  be  the  least  difficulty 
in  evading  the  quarantine  station  by  taking  a 
circuitous  route  over  the  hills,  nobody  seemed 
to  have  thought  of  doing  so.  The  motley  group 
shut  up  inside  of  the  palisade,  bivouacked  around 
the  fires  in  the  centre  of  the  space,  with  the 
most  perfect  good  will,  quite  careless  whether 
they  were  detained  five  days  or  as  many  weeks. 

We  had  hoped  to  have  extended  our  trip 
westward  through  Upper  Mcesia  and  Rascia, 
which  lie  like  a  wedge  between  Servia  and 
the  semi-independent  states  of  Herzegovina  and 
Montenegro  ;  and  then  to  have  diverged  south- 
ward into  Macedonia  and  Albania,  whose  Mus- 


sulman inhabitants  constitute  the  only  real 
strength  of  the  Turkish  empire  in  Europe. 
But  we  had  mentally  based  our  calculations 
upon  the  rate  of  progression  known  in  coun- 
tries where  roads  exist ;  with  the  chance  of  an 
occasional  lift  by  railway.  Add  to  this,  that 
Stefan's  pepper-posset  was  not  quite  the  spe- 
cific he  had  warranted  it  to  be.  A  slow  fever 
had  settled  upon  my  comrade,  which  though 
not  actually  disabling  him  from  keeping  the 
saddle,  we  foresaw  would  before  long  demand 
an  interval  of  repose.  And  as  we  knew  that 
we  must  perform  quarantine  on  entering  Wal- 
lachia,  we  determined  to  push  forward  as  rap- 
idly as  might  be,  before  his  strength  utterly 
failed,  and  thus  turn  the  detention  to  good 
account  as  an  interval  of  rest. 

So  we  concluded  to  spur  on  through  Bul- 
garia, along  the  defiles  of  the  Balkan,  by  way 
of  Nissa  and  Sophia,  to  Shumla. 

Nissa  was  the  first  considerable  Turkish  city 
we  had  seen,  and  its  fortunes  may  stand  as  a 
type  of  those  of  all.  It  was  a  populous  city  in 
the  dim  ages  before  myth  was  separated  from 
history ;  before  Phenician  Cadmus  brought  the 
alphabet  to  Greece;  when  Athens  and  Lace- 
doemon  and  Thebes  were  not.  Long  ages  after, 
Philip  of  Macedon,  with  a  keen  eye  to  its  mil- 
itary position,  commanding  the  passes  leading 
into  his  territories,  drove  out  the  first  possess- 
ors of  Nissa,  and  established  a  military  colony. 
Here  was  born  Constantine  the  Great,  who  built 
stately  temples  and  palaces  in  the  place  of  his 
birth.  These  all  have  passed  away,  and  in 
their  place  are  the  narrow  streets,  low,  filthy 
dwellings,  petty  shops,  and  the  encircling  cem- 
etery, which  characterize  a  Turkish  town. 
Czerni  Djordji,  in  the  midst  of  his  insurrection, 
undertook  the  capture  of  Nissa  as  the  means  of 
shutting  the  Turks  out  of  Servia,  but  was  unsuc- 
cessful. The  loss  of  this  place  would  be  a  fatal 
blow  to  the  Ottoman  power.  Shumla  itself  is 
scarcely  more  essential  to  the  safety  of  Constan- 
tinople. The  ancient  splendors  of  Nissa  are  pass- 
ed away ;  and  in  the  little  village  of  Tatar,  close 
by,  stands  almost  the  only  structure  raised  by 
the  Turks,  which  the  traveler  will  care  to  see. 
It  is  the  famous  pyramid  in  which  are  set,  in 
ghastly  mosaic,  the  skulls  of  the  Servians  who 
fell  in  the  fierce  battles  during  the  early  part 
of  their  war  of  independence.  The  four  sides 
of  the  pyramid  are  encrusted  with  these  hor- 
rid trophies.  Popular  report  says  that  there 
were  originally  thirty  thousand  of  them.  This 
is  doubtless  a  great  exaggeration ;  but  there 
still  remain  thousands,  though  many  have  been 
stealthily  removed  and  honored  by  the  rites 
of  sepulture. 

This  ghastly  monument  is  said  to  have  been 
erected  to  overawe  the  more  timid  Bulgarians, 
b}'^  showing  them  the  consequences  of  revolt 
against  the  Sublime  Porte.  But  like  many 
another  attempt  at  intimidation,  it  has  failed 
of  its  purpose.  In  1838,  and  the  three  years 
following,  this  portion  of  the  empire  was  the 
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scene  of  one  of  those  revolts  which  have  so 
often  shaken  it  to  its  centre.  The  Bulgarians 
are  an  agricultural  rather  than  a  pastoral 
people ;  and  hence  are  less  easily  aroused  to  re- 
bellion than  any  other  portion  of  the  empire. 
They  have  always  been  wonderfully  patient 
under  the  extortions  of  the  tax-gatherers,  to 
whom  the  vicious  financial  system  of  the  em- 
pire has  subjected  them.  But  they  possess  one 
virtue — using  the  word  in  its  old  etymological 
sense — without  which  there  is  no  hope  for  a 
people.  They  honor  and  respect  their  women. 
The  nephew  and  adopted  son  of  the  Pasha 
of  Nissa  seized  upon  a  beautiful  rayah  girl, 
and  dragged  her  off  to  his  harem.  This  out- 
rage was  the  finishing  stroke.  The  whole  popu- 
lation was  aroused ;  every  mountain  defile  was 
filled  with  the  mustering  hordes  of  the  insurg- 
ents. A  grim  old  follower  of  Black  George 
was  placed  at  their  head.  The  Pasha  was 
closely  besieged  in  his  citadel.  The  revolt 
spread  through  Macedonia  and  Thessaly.  Stam- 
boul  itself  was  not  safe.  Diplomacy  at  last 
intervened  and  saved  the  empire.  The  Patri- 
arch of  the  Church,  a  Fanariot  of  Constanti- 
nople, a  creature  of  the  Porte,  lent  his  spiritual 
influence  against  the  insurgents.  Their  moral 
power  was  sapped.  Gradually  they  returned 
to  their  homes;  and  the  rebellion  died  out. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  insurrections  which 
are  of  constant  occurrence  in  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire, and  which,  whether  successful  or  unsuc- 
cessful, waste  it  away.  Province  after  province 
falls  aAvay.  Forty  years  ago  it  was  Servia; 
ten  years  later  it  was  Greece ;  ten  years  after 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia  were  detached,  in  all 
but  the  name.  Then  came  the  great  Bulgarian 
revolt ;  then  the  war  in  Herzegovina  and  Bos- 
nia* then,  in  1850,  a  new  Bulgarian  revolt,  of 


which  Widdin,  far  up  the  Danube,  was  the 
centre ;  to  quell  Avhich  the  gallant  Croat  rene- 
gade, Omer  Pasha,  who  now  commands  the 
Turkish  forces  on  the  Danube,  was  called  from 
Bosnia,  which  he  had  barely  eucceeded  in  pa- 
cifying. In  fact,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that 
there  is  no  moment  in  which  some  portion  of 
the  rayahs  of  the  empire  are  not  in  actual  re- 
volt. 

Leaving  Nissa  we  struck  into  the  great  pas3 
of  the  Balkan  leading  to  Sophia,  the  ancient 
Serdica,  once  the  chief  town  of  the  Romans  in 
Thrace;  now  the  capital  of  Bulgaria.  It  stands 
in  the  centre  of  a  vast  plain,  girdled  by  the 
craggy  summits  of  the  Balkan.  Long  before 
we  reached  the  city  the  lofty  domes  and  slen- 
der minarets  of  the  great  mosque  appeared 
drawn  sharply  against  the  sky.  But  Sophia  is 
a  city  of  the  past.  The  broad  cemetery  which 
encircles  it  on  every  side  is  more  populous  than 
the  city  of  the  living.  The  dogs  snarled  at  us 
as  we  rode  among  the  turbaned  pillars  which 
mark  the  resting-place  of  the  true  believers. 
We  crossed  the  Great  Isker,  by  a  dilapidated 
wooden  bridge,  and  took  up  our  abode  in  the 
great  Khan,  once  the  most  magnificent  struct- 
ure of  the  kind  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Dan- 
ube. In  its  palmy  days,  a  thousand  travelers 
were  wont  to  find  shelter  within  its  walls.  In 
old  Serdica  the  Bulgarian  Krals,  who  bore  the 
title  of"  Kings  of  all  the  Bulgarians  and  Greeks," 
built  the  famous  temple  of  Sophia — the  Divine 
Wisdom — dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity.  So 
famous  was  this  temple,  that  the  name  of  the 
city  that  it  glorified  was  changed  from  Serdica 
to  Sophia:  which  name  it  bears  to  this  day. 
Like  its  namesake  at  Constantinople,  this  tem- 
ple has  been  converted  into  a  mosque.  The 
Sophia  of  the  Turks  is  but  a  miserable  town,  a 
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maze  of  narrow,  filthy  streets,  lanes,  and  alleys; 
a  breeding  place  of  the  plague  and  the  cholera, 
by  which,  within  less  than  a  score  of  years,  the 
population  has  been  reduced  from  forty  thou- 
sand to  less  than  half  that  number. 

From  Sophia,  we  threaded  the  Balkan  gorges, 
through  deep  glens  and  dark  forests,  over  broad 
plateaus,  crossing  winding  streams ;  passed  Ter- 
nova,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  old  Bulgarian 
monarchs,  nestled  among  groves  of  lindens  a,nd 
chestnuts;  and  arrived,  worn  and  exhausted,  at 
the  great  fortress  of  Shumla,  once  held  to  be  the 
key  of  the  Balkan,  and  the  safeguard  of  Adri- 
anople  and  Stamboul. 

We  had  now  reached  the  quarter  whither 
the  events  of  the  last  few  months  have  turned 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  For 
Shumla  is  the  central  point  of  that  series  of 
operations  by  which  the  Porte  is  striving  to 
fling  back  the  advance  of  the  Russian  forces. 

Two  years  ago  even,  Shumla  presented  rather 
the  aspect  of  a  vast  fortified  camp  than  of  a 
peaceful  town.  It  sits  in  a  deep  gorge  where 
the  steep  hills  sweep  around  and  cover  it  on 
three  sides.  To  the  north,  looking  toward  the 
Danube,  lies  a  marshy  plain  upon  which  an  at- 
tacking arm}'  must  encamp.  Three  times  have 
the  Russians,  when  marching  upon  the  capital, 
sat  down  before  Shumla,  and  as  often  have  they 
failed  in  its  capture.  In  their  last  war  the  idea 
seemed  to  strike  them  tliat,  if  they  would  not 
trou])h;  Shumla,  it  would  not  trouble  them.  So 
old  Dic'bitsch  turned  aside,  and  crossing  the 
moimtains  at  another  point,  won  for  himself  the 
title  of  Sabalkansky — Ti'anscender  of  tlie  Bal- 
kan— and  tnai-<'lu'd  upon  Adrianople,  tluis  dis- 
pelling the  profitigo  of  invincibility  which  had 
so  long  rested  upon  this  range;  and  showing. 


when  the  time  came,  how   easy  it  would  be 
for  the  Czar  to  lay  his  hand  upon  Stamboul. 

The  twenty  leagues  between  Shumla  and 
Rustchuk  are  a  part  of  the  great  alluvial  plain 
of  the  Danube,  after  that  of  the  Yolga  the 
most  extensive  in  Europe.  Here  we  would  have 
parted  with  honest  Stefan  ;  but  the  faithful  fel- 
low would  not  leave  us  till  he  had  seen  us  safely 
ensconced  in  quarantine  on  the  Wallachian  side 
of  the  Danube. 

From  Rustchuk  a  rude  boat,  with  a  huge 
sail  and  a  half  score  of  bare  legged  I'owers, 
threading  the  marshy  islands  which  stud  the 
stream,  soon  ferried  us  across  the  Danube,  and 
landed  us  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  bank,  over 
which  rises  the  dismantled  walls  of  the  old 
Wallachian  fortress  of  Giourjevo.  Here  we 
parted  from  our  trusty  kiraidji  who  pressed  our 
hands  to  his  forehead,  in  Oriental  fashion,  cry- 
ing "Mirre  Dioi  Gospodins  Amerikanski" — 
Good -by,  your  American  Excellencies.  We 
stood  upon  the  bank  watching  the  return  of 
the  boat  across  the  river,  and  so  long  as  it  was 
visible,  there  stood  honest  Stefan  upon  the  stern, 
waving  his  adieus. 

At  Giourjevo  we  performed  quarantine  for 
the  first  time — unhappily  not  for  the  last. 
Hitherto  our  ])rogress  had  been  the  right  way. 
Except  in  the  case  of  those  who  come  from 
places  deemed  extra-hazardous,  the  Turks  do 
not  assume  that  all  travelers  are  infected.  But 
every  one  entering  a  Christian  from  a  Moslem 
country,  is  presumed  to  bear  with  him  the 
plague  and  all  manner  of  evil  spii'its  to  be  ex- 
orcised only  by  the  most  strenuous  fumigation. 
It  happened  fortunately  that  tliere  had,  for  a 
wonder,  been  no  recent  cases  in  the  direction 
from  which  we  had  come,  so  that  we  got  off 
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with  eight  days,  instead  of  the  sixteen  or  twen- 
ty-four to  which  we  might  liaye  been  doomed. 
For  the  first  four-and-twenty  hours  after  enter- 
ing the  quarantine  station,  we  stumbled  about 
in  the  long  calico  wrappers  and  slippers  which 
were  provided  for  us,  while  our  own  garments 
were  fumigated  with  all  sorts  of  villainous  drugs. 
Our  clothing  underwent  a  course  of  assafetida 
and  the  fumes  of  muriatic  acid ;  our  papers 
were  smoked  with  sulphur;  while  money  and 
watches  escaped  with  a  soaking  in  vinegar. 
Shiit  up  in  narrow  and  filthy  cells,  which  would 
be  sure  to  develop  any  lurking  seeds  of  pesti- 
lence; watched  over  by  sentinels  whose  chal- 
lenges through  the  night  were  by  no  means  cal- 
culated to  inspire  cheerful  meditations ;  bug- 
bitten  and  flea-bitten,  musquito-stung  and  gnat- 
stung,  nobody  but  one  who  has  gone  through 
the  dreary  process,  can  tell  how  we  longed  for 
the  day  of  our  liberation.  However,  there  are 
compensations  in  all  things.  Brown's  fever  cer- 
tainly left  him  during  our  quarantine.  Per- 
haps it  was  owing  to  the  copious  phlebotomiz- 
ing to  which  he  Avas  subjected  by  these  unli- 
censed practitioners.  At  last  we  were  summon- 
ed before  the  director.  Upon  the  table  before 
him  lay  a  Testament,  a  Hebrew  Bible,  and  the 
Koran,  for  the  accommodation  of  Christians, 
Jews,  and  Moslems.  Upon  the  first  of  these  we 
took  a  solemn  oath  that  we  had  not  violated 
tlie  quarantine  regulations;  that,  being  free 
from  the  plague  when  we  entered,  to  the  best 
of  our  knowledge  we  had  not  taken  it  during 
our  detention  ;  whereupon  we  were  discharged. 
The  first  use  we  made  of  our  liberty  at  Gi- 
ouijevo,  was  to  proceed  to  the  post-station  in 
search  of  a  conveyance  to  Bucharest,  the  capital 
of  Wallachia,  a  score  of  leagues  or  so  toward 
the  north.  Could  we  have  anticipated  that  it 
would  so  soon  become  the  scene  of  a  combat,  in 
which  the  Turks  would  manifest  such  unexpect- 
ed bravery,  we  miglit  have  looked  with  more 
interest  upon  tlie  old  fortress  which  the  Turks 


dismantled  in  1829,  when,  to  all  appearances, 
they  finally  abandoned  the  northern  bank  of 
the  Danube.  The  town  is  a  confusion  of  shape- 
less ruins  and  new  edifices.  Smoking  seems  to 
be  the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants. 
As  we  were  obliged  to  spend  a  night  there,  we 
were  glad  enough  to  see  a  number  of  signs  in- 
dicative of  hotels,  giving  us  a  hope  of  being  able 
to  make  amends  for  our  quarantine  privations. 
Biit  alas  for  the  vanity  of  human  wishes !  Our 
anticipated  supper  dwindled  to  a  cup  of  sherbet 
and  a  loaf  of  bread :  and  the  only  thing  resem- 
bling a  bed  to  be  had,  was  a  billiard-table. 

Meanwhile  we  proceeded  to  the  post-station, 
knocking  over,  as  we  went,  a  few  of  the  more 
troublesome  dogs,  who  seemed  inclined  to  in- 
stitute a  series  of  experiments  as  to  the  edibili- 
ty of  our  calves.  But  we  soon  found  that  it  is 
not  so  simple  a  matter  to  obtain  post-horses  in 
Wallachia.  First  we  had  to  appear  before  the 
Aga,  wdio  demanded  our  names  and  residences, 
whence  we  came,  whither  we  were  going,  what 
wc  were  going  for,  and  how  long  we  meant  to 
sta}^  As  there  seemed  no  lurking  treason  in 
our  replies,  he  decided,  after  grave  delibera- 
tion, that  we  could  have  horses.  A  podorojnaia, 
or  permit,  was  then  made  out,  which  we  were 
directed  to  show  to  the  master  of  the  post  at 
each  station :  this  was  delivered  to  us  upon 
paying  the  price  for  the  whole  journey.  We 
were  then  informed  that  the  equipage  would 
be  ready  by  daybreak  next  morning. 

In  the  gray  dark  our  equipage  made  its  ap- 
pearance. Imagine  a  trough  some  five  feet 
long,  two  feet  wide,  and  about  as  high,  mounted 
upon  four  wooden  wheels,  with  wooden  axles, 
without  a  particle  of  iron  in  its  composition. 
This  trough  was  half  filled  with  mouldy  straw, 
upon  which  we  were  to  sit,  crouching  upon  our 
haunches,  clinging  desperately  to  its  sides,  aa 
John  Gilpin  clung  to  his  horse's  mane.  To  this 
magnificent  vehicle  were  attached  a  half  score 
of  little  shaggy  horses,  scarcely  la'^ger  than  po- 
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nies.  However,  as  we  found,  they  were  tough, 
spirited  little  fellows.  The  harness  was  worthy 
of  the  carriage.  It  consisted  of  a  couple  of 
slender  ropes,  serving  as  traces,  united  across 
the  chest  by  a  leather  strap,  which,  passing  over 
the  neck,  served  the  purpose  of  a  collar.  An- 
other rope,  twisted  about  the  head,  completed 
the  harness,  for  no  bit  or  bridle  was  used.  They 
call  this  vehicle  a  caroussi.  Three  postillions 
were  mounted  upon  as  many  of  the  animals; 
and  few  enough  they  were  to  urge  the  vehicle 
over  such  a  tract  as  we  found  we  had  to  pass. 
^  The  gray  dawn  had  become  morning  by  the 
time  we  cleared  the  town,  and  a  more  desolate 
prospect  can  scarcely  be  conceived  than  pre- 
sented itself.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Prmci- 
pality  long  harassed  by  the  marauding  incur- 
sions of  the  Turks  across  the  Danube,  finally 
left  a  tract  of  half  a  dozen  leagues  in  width  a 
perfect  desert.  No  trace  of  a  definite  path  ex- 
isted upon  this  broad  level  plain,  over  which 
our  horses  whirled  us  at  full  speed ;  but  a  per- 
fect net-Avork  of  wheel  ruts  Avas  spread  in  every 
direction.  The  postillions,  perched  upon  their 
high  saddles,  might  have  passed  for  madmen. 
First  one  would  utter  a  long  unearthly  shriek, 
at  the  very  top  of  his  lungs ;  when  his  breath 
failed,  the  next  took  it  up;  then  the  third  took 
his  turn.  By  this  time  the  first  had  recovered 
his  wind,  and  was  ready  to  bear  his  part  again. 
All  tliis  time  they  were  swinging  tlioir  wliips 
about  their  Bhouldcrs,  gesticulating  franticly. 


The  horses,  meanwhile,  as  they  plunged  tnrou^ 
the  patches  of  the  tall  grass  of  the  steppe, 
snatched  at  the  herbage  as  though  their  lives 
depended  upon  every  mouthful.  Every  now 
and  then  we  came  to  some  muddy  ravine,  hol- 
lowed out  by  a  sluggish  stream.  Here  our 
carriage  would  stick  fast.  Then  the  cries  of 
the  postillions  became  deafening;  all  shrieked 
and  flourished  their  whips  in  unison,  till  finally, 
with  a  lurch,  the  machine  would  emerge  from 
the  mud,  leaving  a  long  black  trail  behind. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  unvarying  monotony 
of  the  scenery.  As  fiir  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
appeared  an  unbroken  jilain,  destitute  even  of 
a  tree  or  shrub ;  the  unvarying  line  of  the 
horizon  was  broken  only  by  a  tall  well-pole, 
drawn  blackly  up  against  the  sky.  These  wells 
occurred  at  short  intervals.  They  Avere  all  of 
the  simplest  construction.  The  trunk  of  a 
large  tree,  holloAved  out,  lines  the  interior,  pre- 
A'^enting  the  loamy  soil  from  clogging  the  exca- 
A^ation.  The  bucket,  attached  to  the  pole,  is 
formed  of  a  smaller  hollowed  trunk. 

As  Ave  folloAved  no  regular  patli,  we  seldom 
saAV  any  habitation.  We  might  have  passed 
very  near  the  dAvellings  of  the  peasantry  Avith- 
out  perceiving  them,  for  they  rarely  rose  much 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  Avere  rudely 
built  of  poles  and  clay,  covered  Avith  thatch. 
Whenever  wo  reached  a  post-station,  the  hoi^scs 
unharnessed  themselves  by  withdraAving  their 
heads  from  the  strap  which  served  as  a  collar. 
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The  postillions  would  then  tug  away  for  a  few 
moments  at  the  ears  and  forelocks  of  the  ex- 
hausted animals,  by  way  of  refreshing  them.  It 
seemed  as  though  they  must  lose  their  ears ;  yet 
they  seemed  to  enjoy  it  vastly  :  perhaps  on  the 
same  priiiciple  that  Napoleon's  servants  loved 
to  have  their  auricular  organs  pulled  by  the 
Imperial  fingers. 

Although  our  podorojnaia  embodied  a  receipt 
for  our  fare,  we  were  not  long  in  discovering 
that  the  amount  of  our  bacchis  exercised  no 
small  influence  upon  the  rate  of  our  progress. 
"Bacchis,"  " Pour-boire,"  "Trinkgelt,"  "Drink- 
ing-money"  are  convertible  terms,  whose  sig- 
nificance every  traveler  soon  learns.  They 
denote  a  sort  of  lubricating  compound  applied 
to  the  throat  of  your  postillion,  in  order  to  di- 
minish the  friction  of  the  carriage- wheels ; 
somewhat  as  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  used  to  anoint 
the  sword  instead  of  salving  the  wound.  If  the 
bacchis  was  satisfactory,  the  post-captain,  as  we 
set  out,  would  give  the  word,  "  Jfestge  currint  /" 
"  Go  ahead  with  a  rush ;"  otherwise  it  would 
be  simply  a  Mestge,'^  "  Goahead ;"  involving  a 
very  different  rate  of  speed.  However,  as  a 
Prussian  Zwanziger,  worth  some  sixteen  cents, 
was  esteemed  a  very  munificent  bacchis,  there 
was  no  great  reason  for  complaint. 


The  monotony  of  the  ride  across  the  great 
steppe  is  sometimes  broken  by  some  vast  object 
moving  slowly  along  the  verge  of  the  horizon. 
Another  and  another  makes  its  appearance. 
Hardly  have  you  discovered  tliat  these  are  a 
train  of  enormous  "Wallachian  ox-wagons,  before 
you  hear  the  harsh  creaking  of  the  wooden 
wheels,  grating  upon  their  ungreased  axles  with 
a  noise  which  for  a  time  overpowers  even  the 
shouts  of  your  postillions.  These  great  vehicles 
travel  in  vast  caravans,  and  are  not  unfrequent- 
ly  weeks  upon  the  road;  their  conductors  all 
the  while  bivouacking  in  the  open  air.  Their 
main  employment  is  conveying  the  heavy  pro- 
ducts of  the  country,  especially  to  Brailow,  on 
the  Danube,  the  chief  port  of  the  Principality. 

"  One  should  not  speak  ill,"  says  the  proverb, 
"  of  the  bridge  which  has  carried  him  safely 
over;"  and  as  a  parting  word  for  our  wild 
equipage,  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  it  made 
good  time.  Night  had  not  fallen  before  we  had 
accomplished  our  sixty  miles,  and  Bucharest 
appeared  stretching  far  away  in  the  distance 
before  us.  Its  many-colored  roofs,  and  the  lofty 
towers  of  its  sixty  churches,  rising  from  among 
masses  of  foliage,  presented  a  grateful  contrast 
to  the  wearisome  monotony  of  the  broad  steDpe 
we  had  been  traversing. 
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Our  first  step,  after  establishing  ourselves, 
was  to  inquire  for  the  baths,  which  are  as  fa- 
mous as  those  of  Damascus.  The}'^  are  situated 
in  one  of  the  most  miserable  portions  of  the  city, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Dombovitza.  We  paced 
around  the  establishment  more  than  once,  with- 
out being  able  to  discover  the  entrance.  A  tall 
figure,  or  rather  one  that  would  have  been  tall, 
luid  it  not  been  for  a  stoop  which  seemed  ac- 
quired by  perpetually  assuming  an  attitude  of 
liumility,  suddenly  stood  before  us.  We  had 
observed  him  following  us  at  a  short  distance. 
It  needed  not  the  broad-brimmed  hat  and  long 
rusty  goAvn  to  assure  us  that  he  belonged  to 
the  race  of  Israel.  No  sooner  did  he  perceive 
our  perplexity  than  he  was  by  our  side.  He 
divined  our  wishes  at  once,  and  showed  us  a 
low  door  which  we  had  overlooked.  It  was 
like  tlie  entrance  to  a  cave,  and  in  we  went. 

I  am  not  about  to  describe  an  Oriental  bath. 
Put  together  all  that  you  have  read  about  those 
of  Damascus  and  Constantinople — tlie  boiling 
and  tlie  baking,  tlie  scrubbing  and  the  lather- 
ing, the  kneading  and  the  squeezing: — the  tor- 
tures of  tlie  process  and  the  ineffable  luxury  of 
the  results,  when  you  find  yourself  lying  upon 


the  soft  divan,  wrapped  in  the  most  downy  of 
sheets,  smoking  the  most  fragrant  of  narguiles, 
sipping  the  water  of  the  Dombovitza,  rose-fla- 
vored and  freshly  iced — that  water  of  which  the 
Wallach  proverb  says,  Dojnbovitza,  apa  dulee, 
quine  o  hea  nu  be  ma'i  duci — "  Dombovitza  sweet 
water,  of  which  whoso  drinks  will  never  leave 
it :" — put  all  this  together,  and  write  Bucharest 
in  lieu  of  Damascus,  and  yet  the  truth  is  but 
half  told. 

Bucharest  covers  ground  enough  for  a  city 
of  thrice  its  population,  which  somewhat  ex- 
ceeds a  hundred  thousand  souls.  Of  these  per- 
haps the  Boi/ards  or  nobles  may  number  12,000  ; 
the  Europeans  5000;  the  Jews  as  many;  the 
Gipsies  10,000.  There  are  some  1500  priests 
and  monks,  so  that  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
people  are  well  cared  for.  The  common  people 
retain  to  a  great  extent  their  national  costume; 
the  Boyards  affect  Russian  fashions;  though 
here  and  there  a  grave  old  noble  is  seen  with 
voluminous  kalpack  and  flowing  beard,  as  they 
wore  them  under  the  Turkish  rule.  But  Young 
Wallachia,  presents  a  decidedly  Russian  aspect. 
The  Gipsies  are  mainly  employed  in  the  capital 
as  household  servants.    But  there  are  large  num- 
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bers  of  them  throughout  the  country  who  lead 
a  nomadic  hfe,  exercising  their  national  callings 
of  fortune-telling,  tinkering,  and  begging.  The 
Jews  are  the  most  active,  eager,  and  stirring 
of  the  population,  though  in  a  small  way. 

Bucharest  presents  an  ambitious  appearance. 
Not  a  few  of  tlie  buildings  make  attempts  at 
splendor,  but  they  are  built  of  such  fragile  ma- 
terials that  even  when  new,  they  present  a  di- 
lapidated appearance,  in  spite  of  their  multifa- 
rious ornaments.  The  streets  are  unpaved,  and 
from  the  nature  of  the  soil  are  always  choked 
either  by  dust  or  mud. 

The  two  Principalities,  Wallachia  and  Mol- 
davia, have  suddenly  assumed  an  importance 
in  the  world's  eye,  which  two  years  ago  was 
hardly  to  have  been  anticipated.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  our  era,  we  find  these  Principali- 
ties peopled  by  those  fierce  Dacians  so  often 
mentioned  by  the  great  Roman  satirist.  Tra- 
jan first  brought  them  under  the  sway  of  the 
Roman  eagles.  The  column  upon  which  is  re- 
corded the  pictorial  history  of  his  triumphs, 
contains  sculptured  effigies  of  the  ancient  Da- 
cians, which  might  pass  for  portraits  of  the 
Wallachs  of  to-day.     Marching  down  the  Dan- 


ube, he  flung  across  it  the  famous  bridge — the 
master-piece  of  the  Rhodian  architect — the  re- 
mains of  which  are  yet  visible  beneath  the 
water,  after  a  lapse  of  seventeen  centuries  and 
a  half.  Colonies  were  sent  to  people  the  new 
province.  Their  descendants,  mingling  with 
the  remnants  of  the  vanquished  Dacians,  took 
the  name  of  Romans.  They  were  the  ancestors 
of  the  Wallachian  people,  who  still  call  their 
country  Ti^ara  RoumanenJca — the  Roman  Land, 
and  themselves  Rotimann — Romans. 

During  the  great  barbarian  irruptions,  Dacia 
was  alternately  overrun  by  the  Goths  and 
Huns,  the  Gepidi,  the  Lombards,  and  the  Avari. 
When  these  successive  waves  had  rolled  by, 
the  Slavonians  crossed  the  Danube,  and  took 
possession  of  the  fertile  lands  on  the  northern 
bank,  which  they  divided  among  themselves, 
as  the  Normans  parceled  out  England.  They 
came  into  the  country  as  conquerors,  and  their 
descendants  are  the  Boyards — the  possessors  of 
the  soil,  and  the  sole  depositories  of  political 
power. 

In  the  course  of  time,  two  separate  states 
were  formed,  which,  sometimes  coalescing,  some- 
times apart,  now  constitute  the  Principalities 
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of  the  Danube.  They  have  never  heen  fully 
incorporated  into  the  Ottoman  Empire.  In 
1520,  the  Sultan  deposed  the  Voivode  of  Walla- 
chia,  and  imposed  a  tribute  npon  the  country. 
Twenty  years  later  formal  possession  was  taken 
of  a  part  of  the  territor}^  and  a  few  fortresses 
were  erected  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Dan- 
ube, which  were  garrisoned  by  Turkish  troops. 
Still  their  possession  was  contested  with  vary- 
ing success.  The  Principalities  became  involv- 
ed in  the  contests  between  Russia  and  Turkey, 
during  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great.  The  Sul- 
tan thereupon  deposed  and  executed  the  Voi- 
vode of  Wallachia,  and  in  1740  sent  in  his  place 
Nicolas  Mavrocordato,  a  Greek  of  Constantino- 
ple, under  whom  the  country  enjoyed  a  few 
years  of  peace. 

At  three  different  periods,  previous  to  the 
present,  since  that  time,  the  Russians  have  held 
military  possession  of  the  Principalities.  The 
last  was  during  the  war  of  1828  and  1829,  when 
they  were  retained  for  a  number  of  j^ears  after 
peace  had  been  proclaimed.  The  Russians  gave 
up  possession  of  them  at  this  time  under  stipu- 
lations which  reduced  the  Turkish  supremacy 
to  a  mere  claim  of  annual  tribute.  The  Turkish 
garrisons  were  to  be  wholly  withdrawn,  and  no 
portion  of  the  territory  could  be  occupied  by 
Turkish  forces.  The  Ilospodar,  or  Prince  of 
Wallacliia,  was  to  be  chosen  for  life  by  an  ex- 
traordinary assembly  of  the  Boyards;  and  after 
having  been  approved  by  tlie  Czar  was  to  re- 
ceive investiture  from  the  Sultan.  By  a  later 
convention,  the  Ilospodar  was,  for  a  certain 
time,  to  r<K'cive  appointment  for  only  seven 
years.  Legislative  power  is  exercised  by  a 
General  ABsembly,  of  which  the  Ilospodar  and 
the   Metropolitan    of  Bucharest    are    cx-officio 


members;  the  other  members  being  chosen  by 
the  Boyards.  The  entire  system  of  jurispru- 
dence is  based  upon  the  principles  of  European 
law. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  "Wallachia  occupies 
an  anomalous  position.  It  is  certainly  in  no 
proper  sense  a  part  of  the  Turkish  l5mpire,  whose 
only  claim  upon  it  is  for  a  tribute  of  something 
less  than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually, 
together  with  the  right  of  investing  the  Hos- 
podar.  Neither  is  it  a  province  of  Russia,  whose 
only  formal  and  recognized  right  is  that  of  pro- 
tection. Still  less  is  it  an  independent  state, 
burdened  as  it  is  by  the  "protection"  of  two 
hostile  powers. 

Such  an  anomalous  position  can  not  long  con- 
tinue. The  fate  of  the  Principalities  must  be 
decided  in  the  settlement  of  the  "  Eastern  Ques- 
tion" which  can  be  no  longer  postponed.  Every 
man  who  has  smoked  a  chibouck  supposes  him- 
self to  have  imbibed  the  wisdom  for  settling  this 
vexed  question.  What  my  own  opinion  is,  has 
been  elsewhere  indicated.  It  is  perhaps  to  be 
regretted  that  the  question  should  have  been 
necessarily  mooted  in  respect  to  these  Princi 
palities,  from  the  fact  that  the  population  is 
divided  into  a  governing  and  a  governed  class; 
one  of  which,  luxurious  and  dissipated,  aping 
foreign  customs  and  manners,  are  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  soil ;  while  the  other,  poor  and  ener- 
vated, arc  not  bound  together  by  those  bonds 
of  local,  patriarchal,  and  municipal  government, 
which  are  so  strong  in  the  portions  of  Turkey 
inhabited  by  the  Slavonic  races — institutions 
which  have  kept  society  alive  during  four  cen- 
turies of  Ottoman  rule;  and  which  a  few  years 
of  peace  would  readily  develop  into  a  constitu- 
tional government. 
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LIFE  IN  PARIS.— SKETCHES  ABOVE 
GROUND  AND  BELOW  GROUND. 

TXrilO  fails  to  notice  in  the  streets  of  Paris 
I »  those  long,  lugubrious  processions  of  ark- 
like coaches,  blacker  within  and  without  than 
ravens,  drawn  by  heavy  black  horses,  with  coal 
black  harness  and  plumes,  and  guided  by  drivers 
in  the  same  sombre  livery ;  the  tout  ensonble 
affording  the  greatest  conceivable  contrast  to 
the  brilliant  equipages  so  rapidly  circulating 
about  them.  As  the}'  trail  through  the  streets, 
with  slow  and  solemn  pace,  they  appear  to  be 
BO  many  clumsil}"  carved  masses  of  jet,  over- 
spread with  palls,  and  animated  with  just  suf- 
ficient life  to  grope  their  way  blindly  back  to 
the  dark  mine  whence  they  issued.  In  their 
presence  the  sunlight  seems  to  scowl  and  shine 
askant.  The  gay  crowd  look  at  them  as  birds 
of  evil  omen ;  but  respectfully  make,  as  they 
pass,  the  only  bows  that  do  not  call  for  a  return.'* 
Yet  at  all  hours  they  are  to  be  seen,  sometimes 
einglv,  standing  like  solitary  crows  in  a  corn- 
field, before  the  entrance  of  some  j^overty-mark- 
ed  habitation.  At  others  in  long  and  pompous 
files  stretching  from  before  a  church  door  drap- 
eried  with  the  costly  tokens  of  death,  far  down 
the  neighboring  street.  In  the  first  instance  a 
poor  man  has  died,  and  the  undertaker  for  a 
few  francs  only  undertakes  to  give  only  a  few 
francs'  worth  of  conventional  respect  to  the 
mortal  remains  he  unceremoniously  hurries  to 
its  cheap  grave.  Not  so  in  the  second  instance. 
A  rich  man  may  not  have  died,  but  the  deceased 
has  left  enough  to  pay  for  the  pompous  funeral, 
which  law  and  custom  force  the  family  to  accept 
from  the  sole  company  that  has  the  monopoly 
of  interment  for  the  city  of  Paris.  It  is  rightly 
called  the  service-general  of  the  "  Pontpes  Fa- 
nebresy  It  pays  largely  for  its  privilege,  and 
enjoys  in  return  the  right  to  make  dying  a  very 
expensive  affair  in  Paris.  The  corpse  belongs, 
not  to  friends,  but  to  this  company,  until  the 
worms  claim  their  prerogative.  With  us  a  fu- 
neral is  a  simple,  inexpensive  affair,  left,  as  all 
other  individual  matters  ver}'  properly  are,  to 
the  dictates  of  the  judgment  or  affection  of 
those  who  are  most  interested. 

Not  so  here.  A  funeral,  like  every  other 
ceremony,  domestic  or  public,  in  France,  must 
be  converted  into  a  spectacle.  A  dismal  spec- 
tacle they  make  of  it.  Their  black  is  an  in- 
tensified black,  and  their  cross  and  skull  bones 
of  the  most  appalling  ])atterns  and  colors.  All 
that  can  make  a  funeral  chilling  and  hollow  is 
liberally  provided.  If  to  the  present  mercenary 
tokens  of  gri«;f  they  would  add  the  Polynesian 
custom  of  paid  wailing,  in  addition  to  tlie  rivu- 
lets of  tears,  the  spectacle  would  be  more  per- 
fect of  its  kind. 

I  nj.iy  be  considered  as  too  severe  on  the  sys- 
tem of  funerals ;  but  I  liave  before  me  an  official 
tariff  of  charges,  which  shall  be  my  evidence. 
-Vltliough  nearly  as  large  as  one  page  of  a  penny 
newspaper,  it  embracea  only  the  items  for  the 
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third  class  of  interments,  that  most  commonly 
in  vogue.  In  all  there  are  seven  classes,  the 
last  and  most  expensive  of  which  requires  an 
outlay  of  not  less  than  ten  thousand  francs  for 
the  journey  from  the  church  to  the  cemetery. 

This  tariff  is  in  the  shape  of  a  printed  bill, 
with  the  price  affixed  to  each  article  or  person 
required,  with  blank  spaces  for  the  sums  total. 

The  department  of  religious  ceremonies  is 
divided  into  thirty-one  distinct  charges,  em- 
bracing a  total  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-one 
francs  for  the  church.  The  first  item  is  the 
'^  Droit  curial,"  six  francs — the  presence  of  the 
cure  costs  twelve  francs — vicars,  three  francs, 
and  priests,  two  francs  and  a  quarter  each — the 
"serpents,"  clerks,  chanters,  and  red-capped 
boys  all  cheaper.  Then  come  all  the  minor 
em2:)loyees  of  the  Church — beadles,  Stclsses,  car- 
riers of  the  cross,  &c.,  these  receive  a  franc  and 
a  half  each.  A  deacon  and  sub-deacon,  twelve 
francs — a  grand  mass  is  cheap  at  three  francs, 
but  the  extras  swell  it  to  a  sum  total  in  which 
the  original  charge  is  quite  lost — a  gift  to  the 
altar,  twelve  francs — two  priests  to  go  with  the 
corpse  to  the  cemetery,  sixteen  francs — candles, 
ninety-six  francs — ornaments,  censers,  etc.,  at 
the  altar  and  steps,  including  carpets  and  cross, 
holy  water  and  candlesticks,  forty-two  francs 
— tolling  the  bells,  five  francs.  This  is  for  an 
ordinary  funeral.  It  Avill  be  seen  that  the 
church  thrives,  and  drives  a  good  bargain  with 
the  dead. 

Next  we  come  to  the  lion's  share,  or  the 
company's.  This  complete  amounts  to  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  francs, 
divided  as  follows :  Expenses  to  the  dead-house, 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  francs — to  the  church, 
seven  hundred  and  fifteen — for  the  cortege,  four 
hundred  and  four.  Some  of  the  items  of  these 
charges  sound  singidarly  enough  in  a  bill.  For 
instance,  the  black  cloth  over  the  entrance  to 
the  house  pays  ten  sous  the  yard.  Thirty 
mourning  chairs  pay  each  one  franc  and  a  half. 
A  black  foot  carpet,  ten  sous  the  3'ard.  Eight 
men  in  mourning,  eight  francs  each.  Twelve 
torches,  three  francs  each.  The  hearse,  with 
the  mourning  for  the  horses,  fringed  with  silver, 
plumes,  etc.,  is  charged  at  one  hundred  and 
twenty  francs,  and  each  black  coach  fifteen 
francs. 

There  are  twenty-nine  distinct  charges  at  the 
dead-house,  of  from  one  franc  to  fifty,  embrac- 
ing candles,  sepulchral  lamps,  anti(iue  drapery, 
curtains,  fringes,  stand  fur  the  holy  water,  a 
portable  altar,  a  cricket  to  kneel  upon  in  velvet 
embroidered  with  silver,  and  a  variety  of  other 
articles  difficult  to  translate  into  Protestant  En- 
glish. Among  tlio  church  ami  cortege  charg<^a 
arc  trophies  of  standards,  candelabras,  four  alle- 
gorical statues  representing  Religion  and  the 
theological  Virtues — these  cost  two  hundred 
francs;  cockades,  grand  liveries,  a  war-horse, 
equerries  for  war-horse,  dress  for  domestics,  a 
pair  of  weeping  women  in  fine  lincn^  ditto  in  fine 
crape,  ditto  in  co^mno7i,  escutcheons  and  cipher.< 
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in  vol  vet  iintl  silvor,  crowns  and  bouquets  of 
orani;t!  flowers,  (;U»tli  for  tlu;  j»oor,  and  a  long 
list  of  otluT  arlicK'S  to  swell  the  expense  and 
pageantry.  These  last,  however,  are  supple- 
mentary, and  at  the  oi)tion  of  the  family. 

It  is  cheaper  to  live  than  to  die  in  Paris;  for 
however  dear  may  be  the  living  to  their  friends, 
the  dead  are  sure  to  be  dearer,  for  a  short  pe- 
riod, at  all  events.  For  a  stranger  in  a  fur- 
nished apartment,  the  affair  is  still  worse.  The 
landlord  claims  the  right  to  refurnish  and  refit 
the  chamber  at  the  expense  of  the  deceased.  In 
an  instance  that  came  to  my  knowledge  of  an 
American  gentleman  who  died,  leaving  two 
young  daughters  as  it  were  unprotected,  the 
landlord  brought  in  an  exorbitant  bill  for  new 
furniture,  paper,  and  paint,  and  seized  the  corpse 
for  payment  as  it  was  leaving  the  house  for  the 
cemetery.  It  is  well,  therefore,  in  a  lease,  to 
have  the  expense  of  dying  agreed  upon.  Though 
if  it  were  not  for  the  natural  sentiment  of  re- 
spect to  the  dead,  it  would  be  a  just  retribution 
to  leave  in  the  hands  of  such  a  harpy,  a  security 
which  would  not  improve  in  keeping. 

Paris  above  ground  is  an  ever-changing  pan- 
orama, which  any  one  can  view  by  paying  for 
it;  sometimes  the  coin  is  simply  money,  or 
cheaper  and  better  yet,  a  little  enterprise  or  ex- 
ercise ;  but  too  often  it  is  a  sight  draft  upon 
either  health  or  morals.  It  is  my  endeavor  to 
show  it  as  it  is,  neither  better  nor  worse,  that 
those  who  visit  it  may  go  forewarned,  while 
those  who  see  it  only  through  my  telescope 
shall  have  cause  to  praise  the  clearness  of  its 


glasses.  Few,  however,  think  of  glancing  at 
subterranean  Paris ;  that  mighty  labyrinth  of 
streets  beneath  ground,  seen  but  rarely  by  hu- 
man eyes,  but  without  which  Paris  above  ground 
would  be  an  unhabitable  morass,  or  a  generator 
of  pestilence.  There  is  nothing  here  for  show, 
but  all  for  use.  Built  to  endure  for  ages,  and 
to  subserve  the  necessities  of  millions  of  human 
beings,  performing  in  the  material  economy  of 
social  life  functions  as  im[)ortant  and  as  indis- 
pensable as  the  Veins  and  arteries  in  physical 
life,  they  are  worthy  of  a  glance,  at  all  events, 
that  we  may  learn  the  labor  and  expense  in- 
volved in  lighting,  watering,  and  cleaning  a 
modern  capital.  These  indispensable  offices  are 
all  moving  quietly  on  in  their  prescribed  paths, 
unseen  and  almost  unknown  by  the  millions  of 
noisy  feet  above  them.  Yet,  should  any  de- 
rangement ensue,  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
city  is  at  once  in  jeopardy.  Were  the  Tuileries 
consumed  by  fire,  and  the  Arch  of  Triumph  in- 
gulfed in  an  earthquake,  the  Parisians  would 
simply  have  two  fine  monuments  the  less.  But 
were  the  drains,  water,  and  gas  of  Paris  to  be 
suddenly  arrested,  the  city  would  become  imin- 
habitable,  and  the  ancient  marshes  of  Lutece 
would  regain  their  lost  empire.  It  was  not, 
hoM'ever,  until  the  commencement  of  the  last 
century  that  a  regular  system  of  drainage  was 
established.  Jean  Beausire  was  the  architect 
first  charged  with  these  useful  works.  The 
system  has  been  continually  improved  upon, 
until  it  has  rendered  Paris  the  cleanest  and  best 
lighted  capital  in  the  world.    To  free  the  Seine. 
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\rithin  the  city  limits,  from  the  rivers  of  filth 
that  are  being  continually  discharged  into  its 
stream,  it  is  proposed  to  construct  on  each  bank 
two  mammoth  drains  which  shall  receive  the 
contents  of  all  the  minor  ones,  and  running  par- 
allel with  the  river,  discharge  their  contents 
into  it  below  the  city.  This  would  involve  a 
prodigious  outlay,  but  would  contribute  great- 
l\'  to  the  comfort  of  the  numerous  bathing  and 
washing  establishments,  and  possibly  might  in- 
duce some  Parisians  to  try  the  virtues  of  river 
water  occasionally  as  a  beverage. 

Among  the  good  things  of  Paris,  there  is  none 
which  appeals  more  kindly  to  the  stranger  than 
the  regularity  and  dispatch  of  the  postal  ar- 
rangements. Surel}'  no  one  will  grudge  the 
trifling  gift  at  New-Year,  expected  by  the  post- 
man, who  so  faithfully  and  promptly  has  deliv- 
ered your  letters  tlie  past  twelve  months,  seek- 
ing you  out  perhaps  in  the  remotest  quarter  of 
the  city.  He  is  a  man  of  uniform,  and  tinged 
with  a  slight  air  of  importance ;  always  on  the 
move  and  always  with  a  smile  to  spare  if  he  be 
able  to  respond  to  your  eager  expectations. 

Another  convenience,  and  an  ornamental  one, 
recently  adopted,  are  the  pretty  cast-iron  boxes 
in  the  shape  of  ornamental  columns  placed 
about  the  city  to  receive  the  contributions  for 
the  general  post-office.  Their  contents  are 
emptied  several  times  a  day  by  the  postal  agents. 
But  where  the  French  post-office  is  unequalled 


perhaps  by  any  other,  is  in  the  elegance  and 
convenience  of  its  ambulatory  arrangements. 
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The  moving  post-office  is  an  elegant  car  at- 
tached to  the  express  trains,  in  which  the  postal 
service  goes  on  as  quietly  and  as  uninterruptedly 
while  traveling  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour, 
as  if  stationary  in  the  Rue  Jean  Jacques  Rous- 
seau. Tlie  mails  are  made  up,  letters  received, 
weighed,  stamped,  and  dispatched  eti  route. 
The  cuts  upon  the  following  page  best  illustrate 
this  admirable  economy  of  time  and  distance. 
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The  beautiful  and  the  disgusting,  the  natural 
and  the  exaggerated,  the  true  and  the  false,  the 
ueeful  and  the  showy  are  so  intermingled  in 
Paris,  that  it  often  takes  but  a  step  to  precipi- 
tate one  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  Yet 
it  is  this  mixture  in  which  every  art  or  passion 
finds  an  appropriate  place,  that  gives  this  capi- 
tal its  unrivaled  attractions.  Every  taste  can 
be  gratified,  and  every  humor  amused.  Lessons 
of  wisdom  or  texts  for  many  a  useful  discourse 
are  developed  in  rapid  succession.  Neither  to 
a  reflective  or  thoughtless  mind  need  there  be 
any  approach  to  ennui.  The  very  stones  and 
shop  windows  protest  against  it,  while  in  the 
varying  multitude  there  is  a  novelty  for  every 
minute.  The  art  is  to  catch  and  apply  the  wit 
or  moral  as  it  floats  rapidly  past.  To  classify 
or  arrange  would  be  an  impossible  task ;  or,  if 
possible,  it  would  make  the  picture  as  rigid  and 
uninviting  as  one  of  Cimabue's  Holy  Families. 
Better  by  far  catch  the  manners  as  they  rise — 
for  one  day's  experience  is  no  sure  guide  for  its 
successor.     If  I  glance  hastily  from  one  topic 


to  another,  blame  not  me,  reader  mine,  but  the 
variety  that  knows  no  end  in  the  streets  of  Paris. 
I  long  ago  thought  I  had  exhausted  the  humor- 
ous fancies  of  the  retail  wine-dealers  in  their 
shops,  from  broad  silver  counters,  to  be  meas- 
ured by  the  square  metre,  with  walls  present- 
ing an  unbroken  line  of  mirrors,  and  ceilings 
sumptuous  in  gold  and  fresco,  down  to  the 
meanest  of  the  red -republican  dram-shops, 
whose  customers  find  a  tonic  in  dirt  and  tobac- 
co-smoke. But  one  morning  I  stumbled  upon 
one,  the  walls  of  which  were  lined  with  rows  of 
various  sized  kegs  and  casks,  the  heads  of  each 
of  Avhich  were  looking-glasses.  By  this  fancy 
the  customer  was  sure  to  see  in  advance  the 
image  of  himself  in  the  cask  which  perchance 
was  destined  to  ingulf  him,  soul  and  body. 
One  of  the  strolling  theatres  of  the  lowest  char- 
acter, on  a  fete  Sunday  at  St.  Cloud,  had  for  a 
sign,  large  pictures  on  canvas  representing  the 
Descent  from  the  Cross  and  the  Raising  of 
Christ.  What  rendered  this  the  more  extra- 
ordinary, was  the  fact  that,  in  general,  their 
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*»xternal  attractions  are  very  in 
tions  of  the  species  of  exhibition 
ed  within. 

Humbug;  has  a  veritable 
oisranization  at  Paris,  with 
its  directors,  agents,  tarifFof 
prices,  and  machinery  com- 
plete to  elevate  or  depress 
am  artist,  author,  or  actor, 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  with 
the  parties  interested.  It 
<'V«-n  j>ervades  the  shops, 
the  patronage  of  many  of 
whifh  is  controlled  by  a 
*p<;oie3  of  advertising  da- 
qufrji,  exceedingly  divert- 
ing to  the  initiated,  but  ex- 
pensive to  the  over-credu- 
lous. It  is  somewhat  an- 
noying, too.  after  having 
been  plunged  into  ecstacies 
by  the  perusal  of  some 
mufh-talkfd  of  and  greatly 
laiKh'd  literary  work,  chris- 
tened with  some  famous 
name,  to  have  a  less  ver- 
dant frien<l  t<^-ll  you  that 
the  only  acquaintance  that 
the  author  in  question  has 
with  it  is  the  title  page 
and  poihaps  the  preface, 
for  atlixing  his  name  to 
which  he  pockets  the  price 
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named  in  the  contract  as  the  equivalent  of  hie 
reputation  in  the  sale.  But  the  greatest  im"- 
position  upon  the  good-nature  of  the  public, 
and  upon  their  ears  also,  arises  from  the  or- 
ganized bands  of  claqueum  which  invade  every 
place  of  amusement,  and  levy  formidable  con- 
tributions upon  directors,  actors,  and  author? 
alike. 

After  one  has  been  led  by  the  contagious 
force  of  example  to  join  in  a  round  of  uproari- 
ous applause,  with  which  some  favorite  actor 
or  piquant  sj)eech  has  been  greeted,  and  perhaps 
been  simple  enough  to  add  a  bouquet  to  the  pile 
east  at  the  feet  of  a  pretty^  actress,  whose  emo- 
tions of  gratitude,  too  powerful  for  speech,  can 
only  be  expressed  by  a  well-studied  pantomine. 
it  is  as  killing  to  sentiment  as  frost  to  flowers, 
to  hear  a  cj^iieal  Frenchman  beside  you,  with  a 
latent  smile  at  your  greenness  just  discernibl* 
on  his  otherwise  polite  features,  cooll}-  remark. 
"  That  cost  fifty  francs."  You  turn  to  him  and 
ask  an  explanation.  Monsieur  is  always  happy 
to  enlighten  strangers,  even  when  the  informa- 
tion conveys  no  compliment  to  his  own  institu- 
tions. In  the  first  place,  he  tells  you  never  to 
take  a  seat  in  the  centre  of  the  parquette,  just 
under  the  chandelier.  You  wonder  at  this,  as 
it  is  really  the  best  place  in  the  house  to  see 
the  stage  and  audience,  but  after  the  explanation 
you  avoid  it  as  you  would  one  of  the  plague? 
of  Egypt.  It  is  the  loeality  of  the  "  elaqueurp," 
Remark  that  group  immediately  under  the  chan- 
delier, some  fifty  persons,  they  are  called  "X(?« 
chevaliers  du  lustre."    See  how  periodically  thev 
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applaiul;  liow  woll  they  are  drilled;  aliundred 
hands  elnpping  in  perfeet  unison.  They  are 
like  soldiers,  and  Imve  their  corporals  and  cap- 
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tains,  whose  motions  they  follow  with  all  the 
regularity  that  a  flock  of  geese  follows  its  leader. 
There  stands  the  "chef,"  the  Napoleon  of  cla- 
queurs. He  has  his  receptions,  his  court,  and  is 
a  sort  of  fate  to  the  corps  dramatic,  who  must 
fee  him  well  if  they  would  not  be  forgotten  in 
the  distribution  of  applause  and  ^^  encores^  As 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  when  a  French  au- 
dience has  a  mercenary  band  to  execute  gratis 
for  them  all  the  clapping,  stamping,  and  shout- 
ing, thej'  do  not  trouble  themselves  much  with 


such  fatiguing  ceremonies.  If  they  are  so  far 
carried  out  of  their  dignified  contempt  for  tlie 
claqueurs  as  to  join  in  applause,  it  must  be  by 
something  decidedly  good  in  their  estimation. 
By  this  system  of  claquer}' — for  such  I  call 
it,  for  want  of  a  better  word — almost  every 
piece,  however  indifferent,  is  sure  to  liave  a 
career  of  fifteen  or  twenty  representations.  The 
chief  marshals  liis  forces  to  ^^ chauffer" — wami 
up — the  actors  and  the  public.  The  degree  of 
warmth  he  applies  depends,  of  course,  uj)on  the 
price  he  receives.  As  the  purse  descends  on 
one  side  of  the  scale,  the  a])plause  rises  in 
another.  Bouquets,  jeweby,  and  involuntary 
ecstacies,  judiciously  brought  in  from  stage- 
boxes,  are  supplementary ;  but  there  are  few, 
if  any,  actors  or  actresses  independent  of  this 
species  of  elap-trap.  The  newspaper  critics  are 
as  little  to  be  depended  upon  for  truth  as  the 
stunning  homage  of  the  claqueurs.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  learn  where  and  how  this  system 
originated.  At  present  it  is  in  full  force,  and 
the  only  hope  of  its  extinction  is  in  its  increas- 
ing abuse.  The  ^^  chef  de  claque'^  realizes  not 
only  power,  but  a  tolerable  fortune,  in  a  few 
years  from  this  black-mail.  He  not  only  guar- 
antees the  success  or  damning  of  a  piece — for 
which,  also,  he  has  his  instruments — but  he 
contracts  with  directors  for  the  nights'  receipts, 
paying,  perhaps,  fifteen  hundred  francs,  and 
realizing  two  thousand,  if  he  be  successful  in 
his  manoeuvres.  Decidedly  one  should  either 
know  much,  or  know  nothing,  to  enjoy  any 
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tliiiic^  at  Paris.  A  half-way  initiation,  alternat- 
ing between  faith  and  skepticism,  is  of  all  moods 
the  most  miserable. 

The  doors  of  the  theatres  are  beset  by  another 
species  of  agents,  scarcely  less  annoying  in  their 
decree.  If  you  arrive  a  little  late,  you  are  as- 
sailed by  venders  of  billets  at  less  than  the  reg- 
ular rates.  They  arrest  your  progress  at  each 
step,  and  with  an  eloquence  and  impudence 
that  would  do  credit  to  a  New  York  hackman, 
endeavor  to  force  their  tickets  into  your  hands. 
Should  you  leave  the  house  before  the  enter- 
tainment is  over,  your  path  is  even  more  peril- 
ous. "  Will  Monsieur  sell  Ids  check  ?"  is  shout- 
ed, in  every  key,  ]>y  a  dirty  gang,  from  whose 
clutches  one  gladly  escapes  by  tin-owing  at  them 
the  object  of  their  pursuit.  If,  however,  he  be 
more  tenacious,  he  can  realize  a  trifling  portion 
of  the  original  price  of  his  l^illet — a  jiractiee 
quite  common  with  Frenchmen  who  do  not 
8tay  out  the  afterpieces. 

The  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties 
is  a  trite  adage;  but  few  take  notice  of  tlie 
difficulties  attending  some  kinds  of  pleasuT'c. 
1  never  realized  this  more  forcibly  than  the  oth- 
er evening  at  the  Theatre  Fran{;aise,  on  one  of 
Uachel's  niglits.  ARcen<liiig  the  staircase,  I 
noticed  a  crowd  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  at- 
tracted by  some  niana;uvre  whifh  greatly  in- 
terested them.  Joining  the  group,  I  became  an 
equally  interested  spectator  at  once.     Before 


them  was  a  lady,  richly  dressed,  of  the  circum- 
ference, moderately  sj)eaking,  of  a  wine-pipe — 
in  short,  square,  huge,  fleshy,  and  clumsy;  a 
figure  much  as  would  appear  two  of  Rubens's 
Flemish  divinities,  if  run  into  one  body.  There 
was  a  step  of  about  six  inches'  elevation  for 
her  to  surmount,  to  enter  her  box.  This  she 
was  utterly  unable  to  do,  unassisted.  The  door 
was  little  less  than  a  pattern.  However,  she 
had  come  to  see  Rachel,  and  was  not  disposed 
to  give  it  up.  The  gentleman  attending  her, 
not  particularly  slight  hiinself,  backed  into  the 
box,  and  took  hokl  of  each  of  her  hands.  A 
stout  female  servant  placed  herself  on  all-fours 
underneath  the  most  accessible  ))art  of  the  stout 
dame,  and  gi-adually  lifted  hei-,  l)y  rising  on  her 
hands  and  feet,  as  a  sort  of  lever,  as  the  gen- 
tleman pulled.  For  a  little  whiU'  it  was  uncer- 
tain whotiier  the  la<ly  would  succeed  in  j)assing 
through  the  door,  or  fall  back  and  exterminate 
the  panting  servant  beneath  her;  but  her  flesh 
being  ])liant,  and  the  woman  strong,  with  a  final 
pull  and  bout  all  together,  sh<!  at  last  ])assed  in. 
A  more  ridiculoiw  sight  no  comedy  could  have 
afforded;  yet  French  j>oliteness  was  proof 
against  a  change  of  countenance  during  theop<>r- 
ation,  beyond  a  slight  expression  of  amazeuKint 
at  ihe  novelty  of  the  hoisting  arrangement.  An 
Knglish  crowd  would  have  laughed  and  cheered. 
With  all  the  rage  for  anmsciiKMils  <hat  per- 
vades the  French  metropolis,  the  theatrical  eu- 
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terprise  is  a  very  uncertain  one.  Without  the 
aid  of  the  government  the  large  theatres  and 
operas  couKl  not  jjubsist  on  their  present  scale 
of  magnificence.  Few  of  the  minor  ones  pay. 
Tlie  most  successful  is  tlie  Feiiambules,  -wliich 
owes  its  j)opuIarity  to  the  prince  of  low  fun — 
Pierrot — who  is  to  France  what  Pulcinello  is 
to  Italy.  The  Vaudeville,  which  cost  S^GY.OOO 
francs,' was  sold  in  1882  for  1,100,000  francs; 
yet  its  gains  the  past  winter  from  one  play, 
Ixi  Dame  des  Cainclias,  alone  were  one  hun- 
dred thousand  francs. 

M.  Barthelem}^  a  young  man  of  science  and 
fortune,  has  constructed,  at  his  own  expense, 
an  immense  theatre  on  an  altogether  new  model. 
His  object  is  to  moralize  the  masses  by  com- 
bining instruction  with  amusement,  particular- 
ly in  bringing  upon  the  stage  historical  pieces. 
As  3'et  his  success  is  uncertain,  as  the  hall  has 
been  used  only  for  concerts.  It  holds  about 
thirty-five  hundred  persons,  and  is  a  vast  semi- 
elliptic  of  a  cupola,  Avith  three  rows  of  boxes 
and  galleries  of  a  novel  and  daring  architecture. 
It  is  so  constructed  for  music  that  smaller  or- 
chestras, and  less  powerful  singers,  produce 
better  effects  than  those  of  other  theatres — the 
sounds  not  being  lost  in  the  hot  air  above,  as 
elsewhere.  The  orchestra  is  placed  above  the 
stage,  so  that  the  attention  of  the  public  is  not 
distracted  from  the  stage  by  the  movements 
of  the  musicians  and  their  huge 
instruments.  There  are  no  foot- 
lights, but  the  hall  is  brilliant- 
ly illuminated  by  an  ingenious 
light  made  to  imitate  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  so  suspended 
that  Jt  does  not  inconvenience 
the  eyes  of  the  spectators.  The 
aim  of  M  Barthelcmy,  in  re- 
fornung  the  stage,  both  in  a 
moral  and  architectural  view, 
deserves  the  countenance  of  the 
government.  Better,  still,  were 
Uiey  to  close  to  the  public  their 
school  ol  dc|)rav;»tion  of  man- 
ners, and  petrifying  of  the  kind 
ly  sympathies  of  the  heart.  The 
daily  exhibition  at  tlie  Morgue 
of  the  naked  corpses  of  the  crim- 
inal dead,  or  victims  of  despair, 
attracts  a  constantly  changing 
crowd  of  young  and  old  of  both 
PCXes,  wlio,  with  cold  curiosity, 
examine  the  lifeless  bodies,  ex- 
citing in  each  other  laughter  by 
emulous  jokes,  and  even  obscene 
remarks.  Perhaps  a  mother, 
with  grief  too  deep  for  utter- 
ance, recognizes,  on  .the  cold 
marble,  the  graceful  form  of  a 
daugliter,  who,  witli  a  smile  of 
tcmfiorary  farewell  on  her  lips, 
left  her  but  a  f<\v  hours  before. 
A  iiKirtal  uc<-i<leut  has  overtaken 
her,  and  she  now  lies  there  dead, 


and  stripped  to  the  very  verge  of  indecency. 
The  spectators  acknowledge  no  relationship 
with  either  the  mourned  or  the  mourner.  "  Ah ! 
how  unfortunate  so  handsome  a  girl  should 
drown  herself!"  exclaims  one.  "  What  a  beau- 
tiful carcass  she  makes!"  says  another,  still  more 
rudely.  The  children  press  between  the  adults 
to  see  the  sight,  listen  to  the  comments  of  their 
elders,  and  then  retire,  having  taken  their  first 
lesson  in  the  school  of  inhumanity. 

Unfortunately  human  nature  is  more  suscep- 
tible to  evil  than  to  good  impressions,  otherwise 
the  pernicious  influences  of  the  Morgue  might 
be  more  than  counteracted  by  the  daily  exhibi- 
tion of  a  charity  whose  zeal  and  purity  admit  of 
no  earthly  alloy.  None  can  question  the  claim 
of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  to  these  qualities, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  theirs  alone,  of  all 
the  institutions  of  the  Catholic  Church,  went 
thirough  the  Revolution  of  ITSO,  not  only  un- 
molested, but  sustained  and  respected.  In  every 
age  since  their  institution,  and  among  all  nations 
that  they  have  visited,  they  have  proved  them- 
selves angels  of  mercy.  They  have  nursed  the 
sick,  comforted  the  afflicted,  dispensed  to  the 
needy  of  every  rank  or  nation,  not  only  the  gifts 
of  charity,  but  performed  by  the  bedside  of 
loathsome  pestilence  or  repulsive  poverty  those 
last  offices  from  which  relationship  fled  appalled, 
and  which  none  but  woman,  who  borrows  her 
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inspiration  from  those  of  her  sex  wlio  were  last 
at  the  cross  and  first  at  the  grave  can  perform. 
As  they  were  generations  since  so  are  they  now. 
the  same  devoted  sokliers  of  humanity,  Avhether 
amid  Canadian  snows  or  tropical  heats ;  con- 
Btant  at  tlie  bedside  of  disease  and  death,  car- 
rying help  and  hope  across  the  threshold  of 
poverty,  comforting  and  taming  maniac  vio- 
lence or  criminal  desire,  by  that  princi})le  whose 
Boft  answers  and  heavenly  deeds  turn  away 
wrath,  and  bring  alike  all  hinnan  passion  sub- 
missive and  hopeful  at  the  feet  of  a  Saviour. 
French  wit,  philosophy,  skepticism,  and  revo- 
lutions have  equally  respected  the  Sisters  of 
Charity.  Infidels  and  atheists,  republicans  and 
imperialists,  enemies  and  friends  of  Rome,  have 
each  in  their  turn  acknowledged  their  services 
to  humanit}",  as  they  in  turn  have  been  minis- 
tered to  by  them.  Tlieir  riile  is  that  of  uni- 
versal brotherhood,  their  sacrifice  the  entire  re- 
nunciation of  the  world,  and  their  faith  is  that 
active  charity  which  is  the  bond  of  peace  and 
good-will  among  men.  True  it  is  that  among 
the  Protestants  there  are  many  sisters  whose 
charity  and  faith  equal  theirs,  and  whose  good 
works,  done  in  secret,  are  not  known  from  the 
riglit  hand  to  the  left.  Theirs  is  the  unorgan- 
ized charity  of  the  heart — the  spontaneous  of- 
fering of  individual  piety.  But  while  distinc- 
tions and  organizations  exist  among  mankind, 
the  humble  garb  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  as 
they  pass  silently  and  quietly  through  the 
streets  of  Paris  on  their  errands  of  mercy,  will 
serve  to  remind  both  the  Protestant  and  Cath- 
olic that  the  religion  that  visits  and  comforts 
the  widow  and  fatherless  still  exists  in  the 
world.  It  would  be  well  for  their  souls  were 
they  to  go  and  do  likewise. 

Let  not  Protestants  suppose  that  the  old,  dis- 
appointed, or  afflicted — those  only  to  whom  tlie 
world  offers  but  little — are  to  be  found  in  their 
ranks.  On  the  contrary,  the  young,  comely, 
and  accomplished  have  their  representatives. 
Theirs  is  not  either  an  oath  of  seclusion  or  of 
perpetuity.  On  the  contrary,  they  see  daily 
the  outer  world  in  all  its  brightness  and  attrac- 
tions. They  mingle  in  its  throngs,  and  they 
pass  fi-<^»m  their  plain  cells  or  the  bedsides  of 
squalor  and  disease  to  the  homes  of  affluence. 
The  contrast  between  a  life  of  worldly  enjoy- 
ment and  self-renunciation  is  constantly  before 
them.  Moreover,  they  are  free  at  any  time  to 
leave  the  sh>terhood  and  join  again  the  circles 
they  liave  forsaken.  Under  tlu'se  circumstan- 
ces, can  there  exist  a  doubt  of  their  sincerity  and 
purity?  I'arisian  levity,  which  spares  nothing 
else,  sacred  or  profane,  spares  them.  They  nev- 
er have  to  blusli  at  false  eharijes  and  insinuat<'d 
.scandal.  The  Popes  have  endeavored  to  intro- 
duce them  into  Italy,  there  being  no  counter])ar1- 
amoni;  the  Italian  orders  to  theirs.  As  yd.  Kal- 
ian women  have  failed  to  iriiitate  th(;ir  purity 
and  devotion.  A  few  French  sisters  have  l)een 
induced  to  cstjiblish  themselves  at  Naples,  where 
their  good  works  are  no  less  acknowle<lged  and 


appreciated  than  at  Paris.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  impression  made  upon  me  in  conversing 
with  a  still  young  and  fair  sister  in  the  sacristy 
of  the  chapel  to  the  Hospital  of  the  Insane  at 
Avignon.  She  had  taken  us  there  to  show  a 
wonderful  object  of  art,  in  the  form  of  a  dead 
Christ  upon  the  cross,  cut  out  of  a  single  piece 
of  ivory,  exhibiting  on  one  side  of  the  face  an 
expression  of  agony  and  on  the  other  calm  res- 
ignation. She  spoke  of  her  own  situation  with 
an  accent  of  sorrowful  satisfaction  —  sorrow 
that  there  was  so  much  wretchedness,  and  satis- 
fiiction  that  she  could  labor  for  its  consolation. 
She  was  free  to  go  back  to  her  friends,  yet  she 
preferred  to  live  there,  as  she  had  already  for 
thirteen  years,  performing  the  most  menial  of- 
fices for  the  insane.  "  The  work  is  hard  and 
constant,"  said  she,  "  because  there  are  but  few 
of  us  to  perform  it  for  more  than  one  hundred 
patients,  yet  we  shall  continue  to  do  it  while 
we  live."  As  we  dropped  some  pieces  of  money 
into  the  cup  placed  to  receive  them,  she  quietly 
remarked,  "  You  know  this  is  not  for  us,  but 
for  the  poor  insane  whom  Ave  nurse  ;  it  all  goes 
to  them,"  There  was  an  air  of  calm  piety  and 
unobtrusive  meekness,  combined  with  grace  and 
intelligence,  about  her,  that  made  me  feel  that 
such  a  nurse  at  a  sick  bedside  would  prove  at 
once  a  physician  for  the  body  and  a  missionary 
to  the  soul.  In  requesting  a  glass  of  water,  her 
hospitality  insisted  upon  our  making  use  of  the 
communion  wine,  apologizing  for  its  not  being 
of  better  quality.  I  took  leave  of  her  with  in- 
creased respect  for  the  order  to  which  she  be- 
longed, and  regret  that  the  Church  of  Rome  was 
not  as  purely  represented  in  all  its  institutions 
and  ministers  ;  not  without,  I  may  as  well  con- 
fess it,  a  twinge  of  compunction  at  the  unfruit- 
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fulness  of  my  own  life  in  good  works  and  self- 
reniineiatioii,  as  conipariMl  with  liors. 

Statistics  are  to  the  taste  ol"  but  few  readers, 
but  I  miist  be  pardoned  a  few,  for  it  is  a  Raphael 
alone  wIki  fan  ])aint  a  ])erfoct  portrait  without 
employing  a  straigiit  line.  1  am  not  sure  tliat 
the  Madonna  del  Seggiola  alone  of  all  his  divine 
works  has  that  rare  merit.  At  all  events,  to 
write  of  the  condition  of  a  people,  and  omit  to 
give  their  numbers,  wealth,  povert}^  and  the 
figures  that  show  plainer  than  the  most  lively 
description  their  virtues  and  their  vices,  would 
be  like  painting  a  landscape  witliout  a  ground- 
work, or  tr^-ing  to  set  up  a  human  figure  with- 
out the  framework  of  bones.  America  has  had 
the  equivocal  compliment  to  lend  her  name  in 
Europe  to  more  than  one  species  of  dissipation 
or  crime,  indicating  thus  the  source  from  which 
it  has  been  borrowed.  An}^  species  of  robbery 
requiring  peculiar  jincase  is  called  "  U7i  vol  a 
r Ajnericaine  ;'^  and  there  is  a  gambling  game — 
shades  of  our  Pilgrim  fathers  close  your  ears ! — 
known  in  Europe  simply  as  "Boston."  It  is  to 
be  devoutly  hoped  that  no  such  an  accomplish- 
ment derived  its  origin  from  that  city  of  "steady 
habits."  The  most  quiet  and  unsuspicious  of 
robberies  is  that  performed  by  means  of  false 
hands,  the  operation  of  which  the  preceding  cut 
shows  better  than  can  be  described  in  words. 
The  English  have  the  reputation  of  being  the 
most  adroit  in  this  species  of  theft,  for  the  exer- 
cise of  which  omnibuses  aft'ord  a  very  conven- 
ient field. 

The  refuse  population  of  Paris,  either  too 
poor  to  be  reputed  honest,  or  too  criminal  to 
have  any  pretensions  to  such  a  reputation,  is 
estimated  by  M.  Fregier  at  63,000 ;  but  it  is  un- 
necessary to  suppose  that  all  tliese  are  actively 
engaged  in  evil  doing.  The  average  number  of 
the  imprisoned  for  all  causes  in  France  at  one 
time  is  about  50,000,  and  during  the  year 
200,000.  The  expense  of  their  detention  is 
20,000,000  francs,  a  legal  tax  which  crime  levies 
annually  upon  society,  independent  of  the  indi- 
rect contributions  in  the  shape  of  thefts  and 
robberies,  the  amount  of  which  there  is  no 
means  of  estimating.     Great  as  this  may  be,  it 
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falls  far  short  of  the  contributions  exacted  by 
mendicity  and  ])Overty.  The  French  are  not,  as 
the  Italians,  a  race  of  beggars.  With  the  latter 
it  is  a  profession,  but  with  the  former  eimply  a 
necessity.  Tliere  is  too  much  fiery  self-respect 
and  genuine  politeness  in  Gallic  nature  to  pro- 
duce a  race  of  mendicants.  Besides,  the  gov- 
ernment discoimtenances  it  by  severe  measures 
so  effectually  that  a  stranger  who  glances  super- 
ficially at  Paris  may  doubt,  as  did  Sir  Francis 
Head,  if  there  are  any  wretchedly  poor.  They 
are  effectually  concealed  in  stone  mansions  and 
narrow  streets,  the  external  appearance  of 
which,  how  much  it  may  contrast  with  the 
brilliant  Boulevards,  but  indifferently  gauges 
the  depths  of  misery  within  them.  Besides,  the 
mendicity,  which  is  able  occasionally,  in  despite 
of  the  police,  to  show  its  head  in  some  one  of 
its  Protean  shapes,  is  of  that  reckless,  swindling 
character,  which  eitlier  amuses  by  its  cunning 
or  chills  by  its  impudence.  In  1656,  so  great 
was  this  evil,  that  it  was  forbidden  under  the 
penalty  of  a  heavy  fine  to  give  to  beggars  in 
the  street  under  any  pretext  whatsoever,  or  to 
receive  them  into  lodging-houses.  The  official 
number  of  "mendiants"  in  France  is  4,000,000, 
or  one  in  nine  of  the  entire  population.  As 
many  more  are  supposed  to  require  more  or  less 
assistance  from  charity  each  year.  If  the  des- 
titution  of  France  among  its  poorer  classes  as- 
sumes a  magnitude  that  to  the  citizens  of  tlie 
United  States  would  seem  of  gigantic  propor- 
tions, public  and  private  charity  swells  in  a  cor- 
responding ratio.  There  is  nothing  in  which 
France  appears  to  better  advantage  than  the 
scale  on  which  she  organizes  her  benevolence. 
It  bespeaks  a  sensitiveness  to  the  sufferings  of 
humanity  which  does  her  high  honor,  and  shows 
that  in  the  Christian  rule  of  good  works  she  has 
made  rapid  progress,  whatever  she  may  lack  in 
sound  faith.  The  gifts  and  legacies  to  the  hos- 
pitals and  benevolent  institutions  from  1800  to 
1846  have  amounted  to  upward  of  122,000,000 
francs,  increasing  largely  in  the  later  j'ears. 
This  is  exclusive  of  other  charities,  which  are 
estimated  at  as  much  more,  making  a  total  of 
45,000,000  of  dollars.  The  official  budget  of 
charity  for  1844  appropri- 
ates twenty-five  millions  of 
":'  dollars  for  this  object,  but 

:^i^  this  includes   the  regular 

revenues  of  the  hospitals, 
whicli  amount  to  nearly 
two  thirds  of  that  sum 
The  property  belonging  to 
the  1388  hospitals  of  France 
is  valued  at  one  liundrcd 
milli(ms  of  dollars,  produc 
ing  a  net  income  of  about 
two  million  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  tlui 
number  of  sick  received 
annually  not  far  from  five 
liundrcd  thousand.  Tliein- 
liabitants  of  the  large  towns 
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absorb  nearly  all  the  revenues  of  the  hospi- 
tals, the  thirty  millions  of  the  peasantry  being 
left  almost  destitute.  The  hospitals  in  the  cit- 
ies are  so  liberally  provided  for,  that  it  has 
been  seriously  questioned  whether  they  did  not 
augment  public  distress  by  diminishing  pri- 
vate responsibility.  M.  Moreau  Christophe,  aft- 
er stating  the  enormous  amount  which  it  annu- 
ally costs  to  support  beggar}'-,  makes  the  very 
significant  inquiry  whether  a  less  sum,  wisely 
expended,  would  suffice  to  extinguish  it  entirely. 

These  expenditures,  heavy  as  they  are  and 
must  be,  when  we  are  informed  that,  in  1836, 
of  the  deaths  in  Paris,  between  one  half  and  one 
third  took  place  in  the  hospitals,  give  but  a 
faint  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  benevolence  of 
the  French  nation,  for  there  are  in  Paris  alone 
more  than  180  private  charitable  societies  and 
institutions.  But  in  spite  of  all  this  array  of 
charity,  there  is  a  fearful  amount  of  suffering 
and  destitution  in  Paris.  The  public  statistics 
show  that  the  number  who  die  annually  from 
sheer  starvation  is  by  no  means  too  inconsider- 
able to  be  overlooked  in  the  bills  of  mortality. 

While  speaking  of  the  charitable  institutions 
of  France,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  one, 
the  utility  of  which  is  more  than  questionable, 
although  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  be- 
nevolent motives  in  which  it  had  its  origin. 
We  refer  to  the  Foundling  Hospital.  Any  pa- 
rent to  whom  the  birth  of  a  child  is  a  shame,  or 
its  maintenance  an  inconvenience,  has  but  to  re- 
pair to  the  gate  of  the  hospital,  deposit  the  in- 
fant in  a  " tour"  or  box  turning  upon  a  pivot, 
ring  a  bell  which  summons  a  porter,  and  the 
care  for  the  life  of  the  young  being,  which  na- 
ture has  so  strictly  devolved  upon  those  who 
gave  it  birth,  is  at  once  and  forever  thrown 
upon  strangers.  The  strongest  argument  urged 
in  favor  of  this  institution  is  that  the  lives  of 
many  children  are  preserved,  who  would  oth- 
erwise have  been  murdered  before  or  directly 
after  birth.  But  when  we  take  into  account 
the  fearful  mortality  of  the  infants  thus  given 
into  the  charge  of  hired  nurses,  there  is  good 
reason  to  apprehend  that  the  institution  occa- 
sions a  greater  loss  of  life  than  it  saves.  We 
have  not  at  hand  the  hospital  statistics  of  the 
last  few  years ;  but  according  to  those  of  the 
latest  year  within  our  present  reach,  out  of 
28,912  births,  4792  were  ah)andoned  by  tlieir 
parents  and  sent  to  the  hospital.  Any  institu- 
tion which  enables  and  induces  the  parents  of 
one  sixth  of  the  children  born  in  the  capital  of 
a  Christian  country,  with  perfect  impunity  and 
without  fear  of  detection,  to  abandon  their  oft- 
Bpring  ahiiost  immediately  after  birth,  must  be 
productive  of  far  more  evil  than  it  j)revents. 
The  great  law  of  nature,  that  the  mother  must 
have  charge  of  her  infant,  can  not  thus  be  set 
aside  with  iriipunity  ;  nor,  wt;  apjnchend,  is  the 
facility  with  which  infants  may  thus  be  dis- 
posed of  without  a  very  important  bearing  upon 
the  vast  proportion  which  the  illegitimate 
births  in  Paris  bear  to  the  legitimate  ones.     In 


the  same  year  of  which  we  have  spoken  above, 
quite  one  third  of  the  births  were  of  the  former 
character. 
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¥E  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  encum- 
ber these  pages  by  referring  to  authorities 
to  establish  facts  which  are  admitted  by  all  his- 
torians. The  prominent  events  of  Napoleon's 
career  need  no  longer  to  be  proved.  The  cam- 
paigns of  Italy  ;  the  expedition  to  Egypt ;  the 
march  to  Austerlitz,  Friedland,  and  Wagram; 
the  war  in  Spain,  and  the  invasion  of  Russia, 
are  established  facts  which  call  only  for  nar- 
rative. The  questions  respecting  which  there 
is  any  room  for  controversy  are  few.  Did  Na- 
poleon usurp  power  ?  Having  obtained  power, 
did  he  trample  upon  the  rights  of  the  people  ? 
Is  he  responsible  for  the  wars  in  which  he  was 
incessantly  involved?  What  judgment  must 
history  pass  upon  the  "massacre  at  Jaffa,"  the 
execution  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  and  the  di- 
vorce of  Josephine  ? 

Upon  these  controverted  points  the  author 
has  endeavored  to  be  particularly  explicit. 
Upon  these  subjects  he  has  scrupulously  given 
his  authorities  to  establish  the  facts  which  he 
has  recorded.  As  to  opinions  respecting  Napo- 
leon, the  world  has  been  deluged  with  them. 
These  facts,  with  their  docwnentary  proof,  are 
presented  to  the  only  impartial  tribunal  which 
can  now  be  found,  on  earth,  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment upon  Napoleon — to  the  American  people. 

England  dares  not,  even  now,  do  justice  to 
Napoleon,  lest  the  popular  feeling  should  be 
aroused  against  the  aristocracy,  still  so  domin- 
ant in  that  land.  The  Bourbon  party  in  France, 
with  its  wealth,  its  rank,  and  its  many  intellect- 
ual resources,  combines  with  all  in  that  land 
who  are  hostile  to  the  government  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon, in  casting  obloquy  on  the  reputation  of 
his  renowned  uncle.  And  in  our  own  country 
there  are  the  remains  of  former  party  enmities, 
which  render  it  very  difficult  for  many  persons 
to  contemplate  the  character  of  Napoleon  with- 
out bias. 

But  the  masses  of  the  American  people  con- 
stitute an  unprejudiced  tribunal.  They  can 
lo<!)k  qX  facts,  regardless  of  the  opinions  which 
others  have  expressed.  In  view  of  these  facta 
they  will  forui  an  independent  judgment,  unbi- 
ased by  the  party  differences  of  their  fathers, 
and  uninfluenced  by  the  conflict  between  aris- 
tocracy and  democracy,  which  again  is  bt^gin- 
ning  to  agitate  Europe.  To  this  trilnmal  the 
author  presents  the  record  of  what  Napoleon, 
by  universal  admission,  did.  To  this  tribunal 
he  presents  the  explanations,  which  no  one  will 
dfiiy,  that  Napoleon  uttered.  lie  also,  to  aid  in 
jiKlgrnent,  gives,  on  all  important  points,  the 
testimony  of  those  who  were  co-operating  with 
Napoleon,  and  the  adrnis-sions  and  .severe  <le- 
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Dunciations  of  his  foes.  The  most  care- 
ful and  thorougli  investigation  of  facts 
has  led  the  writer  to  the  conviction,  not- 
withstanding the  intense  prejudices  of  hiu 
earlier  years,  that  Napoleon  was  one  of 
the  noblest  of  n)en.  He,  feels  no  disposi- 
tion to  withhold  this  avowal.  Even  ob- 
lo(piy  encountered  in  th(!  defense  of  those 
whom  we  believe  to  be  unjustly  assailed 
brings  its  own  reward.  When  Napoleon 
saw  a  hospital  wagon  passing  by,  laden 
with  the  mutilated  bodfes  of  his  friends, 
he  did  but  give  utterance  to  the  heart's 
noblest  impulses  in  saying,  "  We  can  not 
refrain  from  wishing  to  share  the  wounds 
of  those  brave  men." 

The  Emperor  left  Dantzic  on  the  11th 
of  June,  and  on  the  12th  arrived  at  Ko- 
nigsberg.  He  had  here  collected  immense 
stores  for  the  supply  of  the  army  during 
its  advance  into  the  barren  wastes  of 
Russia.  The  indefatigable  mind  of  the 
Emperor  attended  to  the  minutest  details 
of  these  important  operations.  "  The 
day,"  says  Segur,  "was  passed  in  dicta- 
ting instructions  on  questions  of  subsist- 
ence and  discipline,  and  the  night  in  re- 
peating them.  One  general  received  si.v 
dispatches  from  him  in  one  day,  all  dis- 
playing the  most  anxious  solicitude."  In 
one  of  these  dispatches  Napoleon  wrote: 
'*For  the  masses  we  are  about  to  move, 
unless  proper  precautions  be  adopted, 
the  grain  of  no  coiuitry  could  suffice. 
The  result  of  my  movements  will  be  the 
concentration  of  four  hundred  thousand 
men  upon  one  point.  Little,  therefore, 
can  be  expected  from  the  countr}'.  We 
must  carry  every  thing  with  us."* 


power  licit,  with  sliort  iiitcrviilH,  had  so 
(re  of  li(>Hliliti(!M.  UuHNiu  liud  bciMi  nU\r  lo 


long  wiiRcil  an  unprovoked 
iiillici  uitvcro  iroubltb  on  F 


*  "The  next  war.  the  one  with  Rus.sia.  jsrrew 
out  of  the  irruatioii  of  the  latter  at  the  great  acces- 
sion of  territory  to  the  French  empire,  and  from 
the  liar  tliat  Napoleon  would  attempt  to  reinstate 
Poland.  Leaving  aside  all  other  ostensible  and 
real  motives,  the  war  would  doubtless  have  been 
prevented  had  Napoleon  consented  to  the  demand 
of  Russia,  '  that  the.  kingdom  of  Poland  should 
ncrvr  be  established,  and  that  her  name  should  be 
cU'accd  forever  from  every  public  and  affinal  act.' 
TlKire  were  other  causes  of  grievances  on  both 
sides,  but  not  enough  to  have  disturbed  the  j)eace 
of  Europe  could  this  have  been  guaranteed.  Na- 
poleon consented  '  to  bind  himself  to  give  no  en- 
couragement tending  to  its  re-establishment.'  but 
he  wouM  not  go  a  step  further.  The  slight  ot  the 
Emperor's  sister,  by  abruptly  breaking  olf  the  ne 
gotiation  of  marriage,  and  the  swallowing  n|)  of 
the  po.ssessions  of  the  IJrand  Duke  of  Oldenburg, 
his  i)rother-in-law.  were  among  other  incitements 
to  ho.stility  ;  but  the  fear  that  this  C"olos.-us,  who 
strode  with  such  liiinghly  footsteps  over  Europe, 
nnght  yet  lay  his  hand  on  I'oland,  and  wrest  iVom 
him  his  ill-gotten  possessions,  was  at  the  botioiii 
of  the  warlike  attitude  which  he  assumed  Tliis 
fad.  w  liich  can  not  be  denied,  sh(»w  s  that  Napoleon 
had  done  nolhim:  that  could  sanction  Russia  in 
breakiu;:  that  nlliaiue.  olleiisive  and  de^en^ivo, 
formed  a  tlu«  p«Mice  of  Tilsit  Rut  France  needed 
bu  little  provocation  to  H  sti^V  Ik  r  »  ussailmg  a 
war  against  her  Reniove«l  so  fir  Iron  the  thcn- 
raacc.  wlule  the  latter  coul    do  nothing  in  return 
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The  Grand  Army  was  now  every  where  in 
motion.  It  consisted  of  about  four  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  men.  It  was  divided  into 
thirteen  corps,  exchisive  of  the  Imperial  Guard. 
The  first  corps  was  commanded  by  Davoust ;  the 
second  by  Oudinot ;  the  third  by  Ney ;  the 
fourth  by  Pi'ince  Eugene,  Yicero}'  of  Italy;  the 
fifth  by  Poniatowsky ;  the  sixth  by  Gouvion  St. 
Cyr;  the  seventh  by  Regnier;  the  eighth  by 
Jerome,  King  of  "Westphalia  ;  the  ninth  by  Vic- 
tor; the  tenth  by  Macdonald;  the  eleventh  by 
Augereau ;  the  twelfth  by  Murat ;  the  thirteenth 
by  the  Austrian  prince,  Schwartzenberg.  The 
Imperial  Guard,  about  seventy-five  thousand 
strong,  advanced  in  three  overwhelming  col- 
umns, headed  by  the  Marshals,  Lefebvre,  Mor- 
tier,  and  Bessieres.  This  enormous  host  of 
nearly  half  a  million  of  men,  among  whom  were 
eighty  thousand  cavalry,  in  all  the  splendor  of 
military  array,  accompanied  by  six  bridge  equip- 
ments, one  besieging  train,  several  thousand 
provision  wagons,  innumerable  herds  of  oxen, 
thirteen  hundred  and  sixty-two  pieces  of  cannon, 
twenty  thousand  carriages  and  carts  of  all  de- 
scriptions, and  the  unprecedented  number  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand  horses  em- 
ployed in  the  artillery,  the  cavalry,  and  the 
conveyance  of  baggage,  now  approached  the 
gloom)-  forest  which  every  where  frowns  along 
the  inhospitable  banks  of  the  Niemen.* 

It  was  midsummer ;  the  weather  was  superb ; 
"the  fields  were  green  and  the  skies  were  blue." 
Every  bosom  in  that  mighty  host  was  glowing 
with  enthusiasm.  The  glittering  eagles,  the 
waving  banners,  the  gleam  of  polished  helmets 
and  cuirasses,  the  clash  of  arms,  the  tramp  and 
neighing  of  horses,  the  winding  of  bugles  and 
horns  from  thousands  of  martial  bands,  and  the 
incessant  bustle  and  activity,  presented  a  spec- 
tacle of  military  splendor  whicli  earth  has  never 
paralleled.  It  was  war's  most  brilliant  pageant, 
without  any  aspect  of  horror.  In  three  divis- 
ions the  army  approached  the  river,  to  cross 
the  stream  at  points  about  a  hundred  miles  dis- 
tant from  each  other.  Masses  so  immense  could 
not  without  confusion  traverse  the  same  route. 


but  crush  hor  armies." — The  Imperial  Guard  of  Napoleon, 
by  J.  T.  IlEADLEY,  p.  .'502. 

*  "  The  amny  wa.s  disposod  in  the  following  manner  in 
front  of  the  Niemen.     In  the  first  place,  on  the  extreme 
rii^ht,  anrl  issuing  from  Galicia,  was  Prince  Schwartzen- 
berg, with  thirty-four  thousand  Austrians.     On  their  lefl 
coming  from  Warsaw,  was  tiie  King  of  Westphalia,  at 
the  head  of  seventy-nine  thousand  two  hundred  We.st- 
phalians,  Saxons,  and  Poles.     Hy  the  side  of  them  was  the 
Viceroy  of  Italy,  with  seventy-nine  thousand  five  hundred 
Bavarians,  Italians,  and  French.     Next  came  the  Em- 
peror, with  two  hundrrd  and  twenty  thousand  men,  com-  , 
mandcd  by  thf  Kmg  of  Naples,  the  Prince  of  E'tkmuhl,  the  ; 
Dukes  of  Dant/.ic,  Istria,  Ueggio,  and  Elchiiigen.     The.sc  ; 
advancing  from  Thorn,  .Mariciiwcrdpr,  and  Elbing,  on  the  \ 
23d  of  June  had  aHsembled  in  a  single  iriass  a  league  above 
Kowno.     Finally,  in  front  of  Tilsil  wan  Mardonald,  with 
thirty-two  thousand  five  hundred  Prussians,  Uavarians. 
and  Poles,  composing  the  extreme  left  of  the  Grand  Army." 
—General  Count  Piiu.ii'  nu  Skcjur. 

Other   accounts   vary  (torn   this,   but   not   materially.  , 
eeneml  Gourgatid  estimates  the   French  anriy  when  it 
eroMcd  the  Niemen,  325,<MK)  men  ;  l.'».'),100  of  these  being 
French  troops,  and  170,5(X)  those  of  the  allies.  , 
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They  were  all  directed  to  meet  in  the  city  of 
"Wilna,  about  one  hundred  miles  from  the  Nie- 
men. About  two  hundred  thousand  men  were 
with  the  Emperor. 

On  the  evening  of  the  23d  of  June,  1812,  as 
the  departing  twilight  was  shrouding  in  gloom 
the  immense  forests  of  firs  and  pines  which  dark- 
en the  banks  of  this  wild  and  solitary  river, 
these  vast  columns  pressed  to  the  margin  of  the 
stream.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  Napo- 
leon reached  his  advanced  posts  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Kowno.  The  banks  were  savage 
and  desolate.  He  galloped  forward,  accompa- 
nied by  a  single  aid,  to  select  a  favorable  spot 
to  cross  the  stream.  Not  an  individual  was  to 
be  seen  upon  the  opposite  shore.  Not  the  gleam 
of  a  single  camp-fire  revealed  the  presence  of  a 
hostile  force.  The  Russians,  conscious  of  their 
inability  to  resist  such  an  arniy,  had  adopted  a 
desperate  measure  of  defense,  which  could  only 
be  possible  with  a  semi-barbarian  peopl"^,  and 
with  a  government  of  utter  despotism.  Alex- 
ander had  resolved  that  Russia  should  not  3'ield 
to  the  conqueror  of  Europe,  He  had  therefore 
given  directions  that  his  army,  three  hundred 
thousand  strong,  should  retire  before  the  in- 
vaders, that  they  should  blow  up  behind  them 
every  bridge,  destroy  the  cities  and  villages,  re- 
move all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  leave  behind 
them  to  their  famishing  foes  but  a  desert  waste.* 

Napoleon  immediately  threw  three  bridges 
over  the  river,  and,  before  the  morning  dawned, 
his  troops  were  rapidly  defiling  across  the  Nie- 
men. Napoleon  took  his  stand  near  one  of  the 
bridges,  and  encouraged  the  men  as  they  passed, 
by  his  presence  and  exhortations.  The  heavens 
were  rent  with  shouts  of  "Vive  I'Empereur" 
as  the  dense  battalions  crowded  past  their  be- 
loved chieftain.  For  two  days  and  two  nights 
the  impetuous  torrent  rolled  across  the  stream. 
Napoleon,  anxious  to  overtake  the  retreating 
Russians,  urged  his  columns  forward  with  the 
utmost  celerity.  They  soon  came  to  a  rapid 
river,  whose  flood,  swollen  and  impetuous  from 
recent  rains,  seemed  to  arrest  their  progress. 
A  squadron  of  Polish  light  horsemen  recklessly 
plunged  into  the  turbid  stream  to  swim  across. 
Tlie  torrents  swept  them  like  bubbles  away.  A 
few  struggled  to  the  oj)posit(;  slioi'e.     Many  }>cr- 


*  "The  political  grandeur  of  that  ex|)edition  (to  Mos- 
cow) will  not  hereafter  be  judged  from  the  wild  triumph 
of  his  enemies,  nor  its  military  merits  from  thf^  declama- 
tion which  has  hitherto  passed  as  the  history  of  that  won- 
drous though  unfortunate  enterprise.  It  will  not  be  the 
puerilities  of  Lahaiiriic,  of  Scgur,  and  their  imitators,  nor 
even  the  sf)lcn(lid  inilitary  and  i)()litical  c^say  of  (;erifcral 
.lomini,  called  the  Life  of  Na|>o!r()n,  which  posterity  will 
accept  as  the  measure  of  a  gr-neral  who  carrn-d  four  hund- 
red thousand  men  across  the  Nietnen,  and  a  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  men  to  .Moscow.  And  with  such  a  military 
provnl''nci',  with  such  a  vigilance,  so  disposing  his  rf- 
s<rvfs,  so  guarding  his  (Innks,  so  guiding  his  masses,  that 
while  constantly  victorious  in  front,  no  post  was  lost  in 
his  rrar,  no  convoy  failed,  no  courn-r  was  stopped,  not 
e\rn  a  letter  was  tmssing  ;  the  communication  with  liih 
capital  was  as  regular  and  certain  as  if  that  immrnse 
niarrh  hail  been  but  n  siimnu-r  excursion  of  pleasure. 
Ilowfver,  it  failed,  and  its  failure  was  the  sality  of  the 
Peninsula." — Napiku'x  I'lnmsular  War,  vol.  iv   p.  14 
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ished,  but  even  in  sinking  tbey  turned  their  last 
looks  to  tlio  Eiiiporor,  who,  with  deep  emotion, 
was  wateliing  tlu'in  from  the  bank,  and  shout- 
ed "Vivo  NapoK'on."  Here  Napoleon  waited 
three  days,  till  liis  army  Avas  gathered  around 
him.  Having  established  hospitals  and  garri- 
sons, he  marched  for  Wilna,  about  one  himdred 
miles  from  Kowuo.  He  arrived  there  with  his 
advanced  guard  on  the  evening  of  the  27th, 
having  traversed  a  savage  country  of  firs  and 
pines,  and  having  encountered  no  enemy.  Wil- 
na was  the  capital  of  those  provinces  which 
Russia  had  wrested  from  dismembered  Poland. 
Napoleon  had  made  it  the  head-quarters  of  his 
army.  Alexander  was  dancing  at  a  ball  in  the 
castle  of  one  of  his  nobles,  when  intelligence 
was  brought  to  him  that  the  French  were  cross- 
ing the  Niemen.  .  He  immediately  withdrew, 
and  gave  orders  for  a  retreat,  first  setting  fire 
to  his  provisions  and  stores,  that  they  might  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 

At  noon  of  the  28tli  of  June,  Napoleon,  sur- 
rounded by  his  guard  of  Polish  lancers,  made 
his  public  entry  into  Wilna.  The  Poles  regard- 
ed him  as  their  liberator.  Amid  shouts  of  joy 
the  national  banner  was  unfurled.  Young  men 
embraced  each  other  in  the  streets,  and  wept 
for  joy.  Tlie  aged  dressed  themselves  in  the 
ancient  Polish  costume.  The  National  Diet  met, 
and  declared  the  re-establishment  of  Poland, 
and  simimoned  all  their  countrymen  to  rally- 
around  the  banner  of  the  conqueror.  The  en- 
thusiasm was  so  great  that  Poland  furnished 
Napoleon  for  the  campaign  no  less  than  eighty- 
five  thousand  men.  A  deputation  was  sent  to 
Napoleon  imploring  his  aid  toward  the  restora- 
tion of  the  plundered  and  dismembered  king- 
dom. "Why,"  said  the  petitioners,  "have  we 
been  effaced  from  the  map  of  Europe  ?  By  what 
right  have  we  been  attacked,  invaded,  dismem- 
bered? What  have  been  our  crimes,  who  our 
judges?  Russia  is  the  author  of  all  our  woes. 
Need  we  refer  to  that  execrable  day,  w^hen,  in 
the  midst  of  the  shouts  of  a  ferocious  conquer- 
or, Warsaw  heard  the  last  groans  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Praga,  which  perished  entirel}''  by  fire 
and  s.word?  These  are  the  titles  of  Russia  to 
Poland.  Force  has  forged  them.  Force  alone 
can  break  their  fetters.  We  implore  the  sup- 
port of  the  hero  to  whose  name  belongs  the 
liistory  of  the  age,  and  who  is  endowed  with 
the  might  of  Providence.  Let  the  great  Napo- 
leon pronounce  his  fiat  that  the  kingdom  of  Po- 
land shall  exists  and  it  will  be  established." 

Napoleon  had  but  to  utter  the  word,  and  a 
n.ition  of  twenty  millions  would  have  sjirung 
into  being,  and  would  have  rallied  around  his 
banner.  But  tliat  sanic  word  would  have  also 
repelled  from  his  alliance  Prussia  and  Austria, 
who  would  liav(i  joined  their  armies  to  those  of 
the  Czar,  mikI  would  have  exasperated  to  ten- 
fold intensity  the  hostility  of  Russia.  The  an- 
swer of  NapolccMi  reveals  his  embarrassmenl,. 
He  waa  will  in;'  to  encourage  the  Polish  proii- 
incen  of  Ixitsy'm,  Imt  lie  was  bound  bv  tr<^•lt^•  to 


do  nothing  to  encourage  revolt  among  the  sub 
jects  of  his  allies.  "  If  I  had  reigned,"  he  said, 
"when  the  first,  second,  or  third  partition  of 
i  Poland  took  place,  I  would  have  armed  my  peo- 
j  pie  in  your  behalf  When  I  conquered  Warsaw 
I  instantly  restored  it  to  freedono.  I  approve 
of  your  efforts.  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to 
second  your  resolutions.  If  you  are  unanimous, 
3'ou  may  compel  the  enemy  to  recognize  your 
rights.  But  in  these  widelj'-extended  regions, 
so  remote  from  France,  it  is  mainly  through 
your  united  efforts  that  you  can  hope  for  suc- 
cess. Let  the  Polish  provinces  of  Russia  be  an- 
imated by  the  same  spirit  which  I  have  wit- 
nessed in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  Prov- 
idence will  crown  your  efforts  with  success.  I 
must  at  the  same  time  inform  you  that  I  have 
guaranteed  the  integrity  of  the  Austrian  domin- 
ions, and  can-  sanction  no  movement  which  may 
endanger  the  'peaceable  possession  of  her  Polish 
provinces."  These  last  words  Napoleon  wrote 
with  anguish.  They  awoke  a  responsive  emo- 
tion of  grief  from  every  Polish  heart.  Strongly 
as  he  desired  the  alliance  of  regenerated  Poland, 
the  congenial  alliance  of  a  nation  who  would 
have  shaken  off  feudal  despotism  and  who  would 
have  espoused  with  ardor  the  political  principjles 
of  revolutionized  France,  he  was  still  shackled, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  extrication,  by  his  en- 
gagement with  Austria  and  Prussia.  The  sup 
plies  of  his  troops,  the  advance  of  his  re-enforce- 
ments, his  communications  with  Prance,  and 
his  retreat  in  case  of  disaster,  all  depended  upon 
their  sufferance.* 

Napoleon  w^as  now  fourteen  hundred  miles 
from  his  metropolis,  in  an  uncultivated  country 
of  almost  boundless  wastes.  Strong  as  was  the 
provocation  he  had  received,  and  weighty  a* 
were  the  motives  which  led  to  the  war,  the  im 
partial  mind  is  embarrassed  in  either  condem- 
ning or  justifj-ing  the  invasion.  It  is  true  that 
Alexander  had  enacted  hostile  decrees  against 
France;  it  is  true  that  he  had  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  the  most  formidable  and  most  im- 
placable foe  of  France ;  it  is  true  that  Napoleon 
could  in  no  possible  way,  but  by  excluding  En- 
glish goods  from  the  Continent,  hope  even  to 
bring  England  to  consent  to  peace.  It  is  true 
that  the  refusal  of  Russia  to  fulfill  her  treaty  in 
this  respect  left  Napoleon  exposed  without  re- 
source to  the  blows  of  England.  Admitting  all 
this,  still  it  may  be  said  that  it  docs  not  justify 
Napoleon  in  his  war  of  invasion.     It  was  his 


*  Napoleon  is  alike  denounced  by  his  enemies  for  what 
/ir  did  and  for  what  he  rrf mined  from  doirisr.  lit'  has  been 
condcmiicd,  with  inorciless  severity,  for  liberating  por- 
tions ot  Italy  and  the  Duchy  of  \yarsaw  ;  and  he  is  con- 
demned lor  not  doinj;  the  same  thinji  to  Russian  and  .\us- 
triaii  Poiaiul.  "  He  more  than  once,"  says  Alison,  "  touch- 
ed on  the  still  vibrating  rhord  of  Polish  nationality,  and, 
by  a  word,  mijzht  have  added  two  hundred  thousand  .'Nar- 
nialian  lances  to  his  standards  ;  but  he  did  not  venture  on 
the  bold  step  ol  rc-eslablishmji  the  throne  of  Soljjeski . 
and  by  the  half  measure  of  the  (irand  Puchy  of  Warsaw. 
[)ermanently  excited  the  jealousy  of  Russia,  without  win- 
nini;  the  support  of  I'oland." — Alison's  History  of  Eu- 
nipr.  vol.  IV.  |).  y(l. 
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terrible  misfortune  to  be  thus  situated.  Russia 
■was  an  independent  kingdom,  and  had  an  un- 
doubted right  to  exclude  French  goods  from  her 
dominions,  and  to  introduce  English  merchan- 
dise, without  regard  to  the  salvation  or  the  de- 
struction of  republicanized  France.  "While, 
therefore,  many  will  condemn  Napoleon  for  the 
invasion  of  Russia,  no  one  can  refrain  from 
sympathizing  with  him  in  that  almost  resistless 
temptation  which  led  to  the  enterprise.  Alex- 
ander, however,  had  no  right  to  complain.  He 
had  alread}'  twice  abandoned  his  own  country 
to  attack  Napoleon,  without  having  received 
any  provocation.  He  was  now  violating  his 
most  solemn  treaty;  and  had  again,  and  as  a 
token  of  hostility,  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
Napoleon's  most  implacable  foe.  But  with 
tenfold  severity  must  the  voice  of  History  con- 
demn the  cabinet  of  Great  Britain  for  its  un- 
ceasing warfare  against  the  elected  monarch  of 
France.  To  crush  Napoleon,  to  reinstate  the 
Bourbons,  and  to  retain  her  proud  dominion  of 
the  seas,  the  government  of  England  organized 
coalition  after  coalition,  and  deluged  the  Conti- 
nent with  blood.  Napoleon  made  every  effort, 
which  a  monarch  could  make,  consistently  with 
self-respect,  to  promote  peace  with  England. 
All  his  efforts  were  unavailing.  The  crime  of 
the  English  aristocracy,  in  instigating  these 
sanguinary  wars,  from  nearly  all  the  miseries 
of  which  England  was  protected  in  her  sea-girt 
isle,  is  inmieasurably  increased  by  the  attempt, 
60  ignoble,  to  throw  the  blame  of  these  wars 
upon  the  heroic,  but  finally  immolated  victim 
of  St  Helena. 

Napoleon  remained  for  eighteen  days  at  Wil- 
na,  attending  to  the  innumerable  wants  of  his 
armv,  organizing  the  government  of  the  con- 
quered, or  rather,  the  liberated  provinces,  and 
awaitintj  the  arrival  of  supplies  for  his  almost 
countless  hosts.  Before  the  middle  of  July  ten 
thousand  horses  had  died  from  hunger  and  fa- 
tigue, and  though  not  a  battle  had  been  fought, 
more  than  twenty-five  thousand  patients  encum- 
bered the  hospitals.  Alexander,  alarmed  at  the 
magnitude  of  the  invasion,  in  order  to  gain 
time  to  effect  his  retreat,  and  to  obtain  re- 
enforcements.  Bent  an  envoy  to  "Wilna,  under 
pretense  of  opening  negotiations  for  peace. 
Napoleon  received  Count  Balachoff  with  kind- 
ness, and  fxpress<^d  the  liveliest  regret  that  there 
should  have  occurred  a  rupture  between  him- 
self and  the  Russian  Emperor.  The  envoy  stat- 
ed that  if  the  French  army  would  repass  the 
Niemen,  Alexander  would  consent  to  negotiate. 
Napoleon  instantly  rejected  the  proviso.  "  I 
will  treat  here  on  the  field  at  Wilna,"  said 
Naf)oleon.  "Diplomatists  will  come  to  no 
conclusion  when  the  exigencies  of  the  case  are 
removed.  Let  Alexander  sign  admissible  pre- 
liminaries, and  I  will  at  once  repass  the  Niemen, 
and  thus  render  peace  certain."  Alcxnnrler, 
now  entangled  with  a  coalition  with  10nglan<l, 
declined  this  proposition.  He  was  concentra- 
ting his  troops  at  the  intrenched  camp  of  Drissa, 


j  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  further  in 
I  the  interior.     The  various  corps  of  Napoleon's 
army  were  pursuing  the  retreating  monarch. 
j  Two  or  three  partial  actions  had  ensued  be- 
1  tween  the  advanced  guard  of  the  French  and 
the  rear  guard  of  the  Russians.     The  path  of 
the  retiring  foe  was  marked  by  every  species 
of  barbaric  devastation — the  ruin  of  towns  and 
villages,  the  flames  of  burning  corn-fields,  and 
the  mutilated  bodies  of  the  murdered  Poles. 
As  the  French  advanced,  the  Czar  hastily  evacu- 
ated his  position  at  Drissa,  and  ascending  the 
Dwina,    re-establislied   himself  at  Witepsk,   a 
hundred  miles  further  into  the  heart  of  the 
country.* 

On  the  16th  of  July  Napoleon  left  Wilna, 
visiting  the  various  posts  of  his  widely-extend- 
ed army,  and,  with  caution  which  never  slept, 
superintending  every  movement.  Early  in  the 
morning  of  the  27th,  before  the  first  rays  of  the 
sun  had  appeared  in  the  east,  he  reined  in  his 
horse  upon  the  summit  of  a  hill  which  com- 
manded a  wide  sweep  of  the  valley,  where,  in 
the  midst  of  fertile  fields,  the  town  of  Witepsk 
reposed  in  beauty.  Far  off  in  the  distance, 
he  saw  the  Russian  army  encamped  in  great 
strength.  They  were  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
Dwina,  which  here,  broad  and  deep,  seemed  to 
protect  them  from  their  invaders.  All  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  city  were  guarded  by  formida- 
ble intrenchments.  The  assured  aspect  of  the 
Russians,  and  their  strong  position,  led  Napo- 
leon to  believe  that  they  meant  to  give  battle. 
Tlie  French  army  now  began  rapidly  to  make 
its  appearance.  The  order  of  march  had  been 
laid  down  by  Napoleon  so  clearly,  and  with 
such  marvelous  skill,  and  it  had  been  executed 
with  such  precision,  that  the  various  divisions, 
having  left  the  Niemen  by  different  routes,  and 
at  different  periods,  and  having  traversed  three 
hundred  miles  of  a  wild  and  hostile  country, 
were  re-a.ssembled  at  their  appointed  rendez- 
vous, near  the  walls  of  Witepsk,  on  the  same 
day  and  at  the  same  hour.  As  these  mighty 
masses  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  with 
all  the  cumbrous  machinery  of  war,  camo  pour- 
ing down  over  the  hills,  a  scene  of  apparently 
chaotic  confusion  ensued.  But  the  energies  of 
a  single  mind  guided  every  footstep.  The  in- 
termingling currents  gradually  separated,  and 
flowed  off  in  clearly  defined  channels.    Perfect 


*  "  One  Rreat  fctir  of  the  Russians  was.  that  thfir  slaves 
would  riHC  up  and  throw  off  their  hmuUifiK  \  and  it  waw, 
theref'on;,  an  object  to  prevent  their  ha\iii;i  f*iy  eorniriiini- 
cation  with  the  Frenrh.  They  mad*;  use  oCthe  mosi  im- 
probable and  distrustinp  fables,  to  excite  their  terror  and 
hatred — and  of  their  ignorance  and  denradation,  to  jier- 
petuate  that  ignorance  and  decradalion.  It  was  ihenr 
dread  that  tlie  doctrines  of  the  Revolution  miKhl  Iooscti 
their  crasp  on  the  wretched  serfs  who  composed  the  j)op- 
ulalion  of  the  country,  that  flrnt  made  them  nend  their 
barbarous  hordes  acamst  the  French  territory;  the  con- 
sequence of  which  now  came  back  to  themselves,  to  their 
Infinite  horror  and  Hur()rise,  in  the  shape  of  an  invasion 
which  mijrht  produce  the  same  rfVvrin.  Napoleon  should 
have  availed  him^'-lf  of  th»'  ofll-rs  that  were  made  him,  to 
detach  the  Hcrf  from  the  proprietor  and  the  noil." — IIkz 
litt's  Lt/e  of  Napoleon,  vol.  iii.  p.  57. 
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harmony  emerged  from  the  confusion,  and  as 
the  evening  twiliglit  came  on,  all  these  vast 
battalions  wore  encamped  in  order,  and  the  pro- 
foundest  calm  sucooedcd  the  tumult  of  the  day. 
Napoleon  had  concent  rated  in  a  single  da}-,  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men  from  their 
wide  dispersion.  The  rest  of  his  vast  army 
wore  either  established  at  posts  in  his  rear,  or 
were  in  the  hospitals. 

In  the  morning  a  bloody  battle  ensued,  or, 
rather,  a  series  of  sanguinary  conflicts,  as  the 
French  drove  their  foes  from  post  to  post,  and 
approached  the  city.  Nigbt,  dark  and  gloomy, 
separated  the  combatants.  During  the  day  the 
masses  of  the  Russians  had  been  accumulating. 
They  were  so  strong  in  numbers,  and  in  posi- 
tion, that  Napoleon  had  no  doubt  that  the  dawn 
of  the  morning  would  usher  in  a  decisive  con- 
flict. "To-morrow,"  said  he  to  Murat,  "you 
will  behold  the  'Sun  of  Austerlitz.'  " 

Before  the  break  of  day  Napoleon  was  on 
horseback,  preparing  for  the  strife.  Soon,  how- 
ever, he  found,  to  his  great  disappointment,  that 
the  foe  had  again  retreated.  The  Russians  had 
retired  during  the  night  so  skillfully  and  silent- 
ly, and  with  so  much  order  and  precipitation, 
that  scarcely  a  trace  could  be  discovered  of  the 
route  they  had  taken.  Napoleon  unopposed 
entered  the  city.  It  was  desolate.  All  the 
provisions  had  been  destroj'cd  or  carried  away. 
The  inhabitants,  formerly  Poles,  had  either  fled 
or  had  been  driven  from  their  homes  by  the  re- 
treating army.  Napoleon  was  in  great  perplex- 
ity. He  was  in  the  midst  of  a  sterile  and  dis- 
mal country,  of  apparently  boundless  extent, 
abandoned  by  its  inhabitants,  and  destitute  of 
supplies.  His  horses  were  dying  for  want  of 
foT-age,  and  his  troops  were  perishing  of  famine. 
He  had  already  penetrated  those  illimitable 
wastes,  nearl}'  five  hundred  miles  beyond  Til- 
sit, and  yet  knew  not  where  to  look  for  a  foe. 
It  was  now  the  height  of  summer,  and  yet  in 
reality  nothing  had  been  accom.plished.  He 
called  a  council  of  war.  The  majoi-ity  advised 
that  the  army  should  halt  until  spring.  To  this 
advice  the  Emperor  could  not  listen  with  pa- 
tience. It  was  necessary  that  something  should 
be  done,  to  maintain  the  glory  of  the  imperial 
arms,  and  to  revive  the  confidence  of  the  sol- 
diers. 

Napoleon  now  learned  that  Alexander  h.ad 
as^scmbled  his  forces  at  Smolensk,  a  strong 
walled  city  about  one  hundred  miles  further 
into  the  interior.  On  the  13(h  of  August  Na- 
])oleon  again  j>ut  his  forces  in  motion,  marching 
by  several  difl'erent  routes  to  attack  the  Rus- 
sians, and  to  cut  ofl'  their  retreat.  Crowds  of 
Cossacks  fled  before  the  invaders,  destroying 
all  Ihe  provisions  and  forage  which  ch)u1(1  be 
found  in  the  line  of  march.  The  heat  was  in- 
tense, and  the  8un*eririgs  of  the  French  dread- 
ful. Tluir  ]iath  was  marked  by  the  bodies  of 
the  dying  and  the  dead.  On  the  evening  of  the 
loth  Napoleon  arrived  })tfore  \\n'  walls  of  Smo- 
ciisk.     The  Kinpcror  Ascended  an  eminence  to 


reconnoitre.  As  he  saw  the  immense  columns 
of  men  gathered  within  and  around  the  city,  and 
distinguished  the  long  array  of  glittering  arms, 
he  could  not  refrain  from  exi^ressing  his  satis- 
faction. "At  lengjth  I  have  them,"  he  ex- 
claimed. The  walls  were  thick  and  high,  and 
strongly  flanked  by  towers  and  bastions.  A  day 
of  hard  fighting  ensued,  during  which  the  Rus- 
sian commander-in-chief  dispatched  a  strong 
corps  from  the  city  to  cover  the  flight  of  the 
inhabitants.  Night  darkened  over  the  unhappy 
town,  and  the  conflict  was  still  sullenly  contin- 
ued by  the  exhausted  combatants.  Soon  after 
midnight  thick  columns  of  smoke,  pierced  by 
pyramidal  flames,  were  seen  bursting  from  all 
quarters  of  the  city.  These  soon  met  and 
mingled,  enveloping  dwellings,  magazines,  and 
churches  in  one  wild  ocean  of  smoke  and  fire. 
The  day  had  been  hot  and  sultry,  the  night  was 
serene  and  beautiful.  The  Emperor  sat  in 
front  of  his  tent  surrounded  by  the  carnage  and 
the  wreck  of  battle,  gazing  in  gloomy  silence 
upon  the  awful  conflagration.  "  The  spectacle," 
said  Napoleon,  "resembled  that  oftered  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Naples  by  an  eruption  of  Ve- 
suvius." 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  18th, 
a  division  of  the  French  arm}-  succeeded  in 
penetrating  within  the  walls.  They  found  that 
the  Russians  had  evacuated  the  city,  which  they 
had  set  on  fire,  leaving  their  dead  and  wound- 
ed in  the  midst  of  the  burning  ruins.  Napoleon 
entered,  over  huge  heaps  of  mangled  bodies, 
blackened  by  smoke  and  flame,  many  of  whom 
still  retained  life  and  consciousness.  The  French 
soldiers  were  horror-stricken  at  the  revolting 
spectacle.  The  first  cares  of  the  Emperor  were 
devoted  to  the  suff'ering  wretches,  who  had 
been  thus  cruelly  abandoned  b}^  their  comrades. 
A  pacific  overture  was  dispatched  from  this 
cit}',  by  Berthier,  to  the  Russian  general,  which 
was  concluded  by  the  following  remarkable 
words : 

"  The  Emperor  commands  me  to  entreat  you, 
that  you  will  present  his  compliments  to  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  and  say,  that  neither  the 
vicissitudes  of  war,  nor  an}-  other  circumstance, 
can  impair  the  friendship  which  he  entertains 
for  him." 

As  soon  as  the  light  of  the  morning  dawned, 
Napoleon  ascended  an  ancient  turret,  from  an 
embrasure  of  which,  with  his  telescope,  he  dis- 
cerned in  the  distance  the  retreating  Russians. 
The  army  had  divided,  one  half  taking  the  road 
to  St.  Petersburg,  the  other,  under  P)agratian, 
that  toward  Moscow.  NaiK)leon  ordered  a  vig- 
orous ]>ursuit,  which  was  confided  to  Ney,  to 
be  made  in  the  direction  of  Moscow. 

A  Russian  priest  had  heroically  remained  ii> 
the  blazing  city,  to  minister  to  the  wounded. 
The  venerable  man  liad  been  taught  that  Napo- 
leon was  a  fiend  incarnate,  reckles.sly  deluging 
the  world  in  blood  and  woe.  He  was  brought 
before  the  Kmperor,  and,  in  fearless  toiU's,  he 
reproached  Napoleon  with  the  destruction  of 
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the  city.    Napoleon  listened  to  him  attentively 
and  respectfully. 

"  But,"  said  he  to  him  at  last,  "  has  your 
church  been  burned?"  "  No,  sire !"  the  j)riest 
replied,  "God  will  be  more  powerful  than 
you.  He  will  protect  it,  for  I  have  opened  it 
to  all  the  unfortunate  people  whom  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  city  has  deprived  of  a  home." 

"You  are  right,"  rejoined  Napoleon,  with 
emotion.  "Yes!  God  will  watch  over  the  in- 
nocent victims  of  war.  He  will  reward  you  for 
your  courage.  Go,  worthy  priest,  return  to 
your  post.  Had  all  the  clergy  followed  your 
example,  they  had  not  basely  betrayed  the  mis- 
sion of  peace  they  have  received  from  Heaven. 
If  they  had  not  deserted  the  temples,  which 
their  presence  alone  renders  sacred,  my  soldiers 
would  have  spared  your  holy  edifices.  We  are 
all  Christians.     Your  God  is  our  God." 

Saying  this.  Napoleon  sent  the  priest  back  to 
his  church  with  an  escort,  and  some  succors. 
A  shriek  of  terror  arose  from  the  inmates  of  the 
church,  when  they  saw  the  French  soldiers  en- 
tering. But  the  priest  immediately  quieted 
their  alarm.  "  Be  not  afraid,"  said  he,  "  I  have 
seen  Napoleon.  I  have  spoken  to  him.  O,  how 
ha^e  we  been  deceived,  my  children.  The  Em- 
peror of  France  is  not  the  man  he  has  been 
represented  to  you.  He  and  his  soldiers  wor- 
ship the  same  God  that  we  do.  The  war  that 
he  wages  is  not  religious ;  it  is  a  political  quar- 
rel with  our  Emperor.  His  soldiers  fight  only 
against  our  soldiers.  They  do  not  slaughter, 
as  we  have  been  told,  women  and  children." 
The  priest  then  commenced  a  hymn  of  thanks- 
giving, in  which  they  all  joined  with  tearful 
eyes.* 

The  enemy  were  soon  overtaken  and  attack- 
ed with  fearful  slaughter.  The  retreat  and  the 
pursuit  were  continued  with  unabated  vigor. 
Napoleon,  though  in  the  midst  of  uninterrupted 
victories,  was  still  experiencing  all  the  calami- 
ties of  defeat.  A  ravaged  country,  plunged  into 
the  abyss  of  misery,  was  spread  around  him. 
Provisions  were  with  great  difficulty  obtained. 
His  troops  were  rapidly  dwindling  away,  from 
exhaustion  and  famine.  Fifteen  large  brick 
buildings,  which  had  been  saved  from  the  flames 
in  Smolensk,  were  crowded  with  the  sick  and 
wounded.  Large  numbers  had  also  been  left 
behind,  at  Wilna  and  at  Witepsk.  The  surgeons 
were  compelled  to  tear  up  their  own  linen  for 
bandages,  and  when  tiiis  failed,  to  take  paper, 
and  finally,  to  use  the  down  gathered  from  the 
birch  trees  in  the  forest  Many  deaths  were 
occurring  from  actual  starvation.  The  anguish 
of  the  P>niperor  was  intense,  and  the  most  mel- 
ancholy foreboding;!  overshadowed  the  army. 
To  retreat,  expo.«}ed  Napoleon  to  the  derision  of 
Europe.  'I'o  remain  whfre  they  were,  was  eer- 
tain  destruction.  To  advance,  was  th<?  'lictafe 
of  despair. 

Alexander  had  left  his  anny  and  lia^t<-n<j<i  to 

•  Segur's  Uislory  of  the  Expedition  to  Moncow.  vol.  i. 
p.  333. 


Moscow.  It  was  a  weary  march  of  five  hundred 
miles  from  Smolensk  to  this  renowned  capital 
of  Russia.  Napoleon  resolved,  with  his  exhaust- 
ed and  half-famished  troops,  to  press  on.  He 
supposed  that  in  Moscow  he  should  find  food 
and  rest.  He  had  not  thought  it  possible  that 
Alexander  would  burn  the  dwellings  of  a  city 
containing  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 

Alexander  remained  in  Moscow  but  a  few 
days.  Arrangements  were  made  for  the  con- 
flagration of  the  city,  should  Napoleon  succeed 
in  taking  it  The  Czar  then  hastened  to  St 
Petersburg,  where  "Te  Deums"  were  sung  in 
the  churches  for  the  constant  victories  obtained 
by  the  Russian  troops.  When  Napoleon  was 
informed  of  this  circumstance,  he  exclaimed, 
"7'e  Deums!  they  dare  then  to  lie,  not  only  to 
man,  but  to  God." 

On  the  28th  of  August,  Napoleon  resumed 
the  pursuit  It  was  a  march  of  awful  suffering. 
Day  after  day,  and  night  after  night,  the  ex- 
hausted army  pressed  on,  encountering  every 
obstacle,  and  occasionally  engaging  in  bloody 
skirmishes,  until  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember. They  then  found  an  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  Russians,  strongly  intrenched, 
on  the  broken  and  rocky  banks  of  the  Moskwa, 
near  the  village  of  Borodino.  General  KutusojBf 
had  here  accumulated  all  his  forces,  in  the  most 
advantageous  positions,  resolved  to  make  a  des- 
perate stand  in  defense  "of  the  capital.  Six 
hundred  pieces  of  heavy  artillery  were  ranged 
in  battery.  A  vast  redoubt  was  thrown  up, 
upon  a  height  which  commanded  the  whole 
plain.  Side  batteries  were  also  placed,  by  their 
cross  fires,  to  mow  down  any  advancing  foe. 
Behind  these  formidable  field-works  170,000 
men  were  arrayed  to  meet  the  shock  of  battle. 

The  French  army,  numbering  120,000  men, 
in  three  great  columns,  approached  the  field. 
Napoleon  rode  forward,  to  an  eminence  in  front 
of  his  advance  guard,  and  carefully  scrutinizing 
the  position  of  the  foe,  with  his  accustomed 
promptness  instantly  decided  u})on  his  point  of 
attack.  Immediately  issuing  the  necessary  or- 
ders to  his  generals,  he  retired  to  his  tent  and 
dictated  the  following  proclamation  to  his 
troops : 

"Soldiers!  the  battle  is  at  hand  which  you 
have  so  long  desired.  Henceforth  the  victory 
depends  upon  yourselves.  It  has  become  neces- 
sary, and  will  give  you  abundance.  Conduct 
yourselves  as  you  did  at  Austcrlitz,  Friedland, 
Witepsk,  and  Smolensk.  Let  the  remotest  pos- 
terity recount  your  actions  on  this  ^x\y.  Let 
3'our  countrymen  say  of  you  all,  '  He  was  in 
that  great  l>attle  under  the  walls  of  Moscow,'" 
These  words  were  received  with  enthusiasm, 
and  shouts  of  ''Vive  rEmpcreur,"  rolled  along 
tlie  lines. 

The  night  was  cold  aixl  dark.  Heavy  clouds 
obscured  the  sky,  and  a  drizzling  rain  began  to 
fall  upon  the  weary  army,  A  chill  autumnal 
wind  moaiH'd  through  the  forests,  and  swept 
the  bleak  heights  of  Borodino.  The  bivouac  firea 
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of  the  Russians  flamed  in  an  immense  semi- 
circle, extending  for  many  miles.  The  French 
troops,  as  they  arrivoJ  and  took  their  positions, 
also  kindU'd  tluir  t\voti.  Napoleon  pitched  hi.s 
tent  in  the  midst  of  the  t^quares  of  the  Old 
Guard.  His  anxiety  was  so  great  during  the 
nicjlit,  lest  the  enemy  should  again  retreat,  that 
he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  give  himself  any 
repose.  He  was  continually  dictating  dispatch- 
es until  midnight,  and  was  sending  messengers 
to  ascertain  if  the  Russians  still  held  their 
ground.  It  w^as  a  gloomy  hour,  and  gloom 
overshadowed  the  soul  of  Napoleon.  The  pe- 
numbra of  his  approaching  fate  seemed  to  dark- 
en his  path.  Tidings  of  disaster  rolled  in  upon 
him.  A  courier  brought  the  news  of  the  fatal 
battle  of  Salamanca,  and  of  the  occupation  of 
Madrid  by  Lord  Wellington.* 

He  had  just  been  informed  that  Russia  had 
made  peace  with  Turkey,  and  that  a  powerful 
Russian  army,  thus  released,  was  hastening  to 
attack  him  from  the  mouths  of  the  Danube. 
He  also  learned  that  Bernadotte,  with  treason 
which  has  consigned  his  name  to  infamy,  had 
allied  the  armies  of  Sweden  with  those  of  the 
great  despot  of  the  North,  f  He  read  some  of 
the  proclamations  of  Alexander  to  his  people. 


*■  "  During  the  course  of  the  evening,  intelligence  was 
received  at  head-quarters  of  the  disastrous  battle  of  Sala- 
nmnca.  Napoleon,  though  on  the  verge  of  fate  himself, 
showed,  on  this  occasion,  no  indulgence  for  the  faults  of 
his  lieutenant,  and  bitterly  inveighed  against  the  rashness 
of  Marmont,  which  had  endangered  all  his  successes  in 
Spain." — Alison's  History  of  Europe,  vol.  iii.  p.  561. 

Respecting  this  event  Colonel  Napier  thus  writes  :  "Na- 
poleon had  notice  of  Marmont's  defeat  as  early  as  the  2d 
of  September,  a  week  before  the  battle  of  Borodino.  The 
news  was  carried  by  Colonel  Fabvier  However,  the  Duke 
of  Ragusa  (Marmont),  suflering  alike  in  body  and  in  mind, 
had  excused  himself  with  so  little  strength  or  clearness, 
that  the  Emperor,  contemptuously  remarking  that  the  dis- 
patch contained  more  complicate  stuffing  than  a  clock,  de- 
sired his  war  minister  to  demand  why  Marmont  had  deliv- 
ered battle  without  the  orders  of  the  king  ?  Why  he  had  not 
made  his  operations  sub.servient  to  the  general  plan  of  the 
campaign  ?  Why  he  broke  from  the  defensive  into  offen- 
sive operations,  before  the  army  of  the  centre  joined  him  ? 
Why  he  would  not  wait  even  two  days  for  Chauvet's  cav- 
alry, which  he  knew  were  close  at  hand.  '  From  personal 
vanity,'  said  the  Emperor,  with  seeming  sternness,  '  the 
Duke  of  Ragusa  has  sacrificed  the  interests  of  his  country, 
and  the  good  of  my  service  ;  he  is  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
insubordination,  and  is  the  author  of  all  this  misfortune.' 
But  Napoleon's  wrath,  so  just,  and  apparently  so  danger- 
ous, could  not,  even  in  its  first  violence,  overpower  his 
early  friendship.  With  a  kindness,  the  recollection  of  which 
must  now  pierce  Marmont's  inmost  soul,  twice  in  the 
same  letter  he  desired  that  these  (juestions  might  not  even 
be  put  to  his  uniiappy  lieutenant,  until  his  wounds  were 
cured  and  his  health  re-established."— Nap.  vol.  iii.  p.  a.'Jfi. 

t  "  In  this  great  contest  between  Aristocracy  and  De- 
mocracy, the  ranks  of  the  fi)rmer  were  joined  by  one  who 
hail  been  its  most  determined  enemy-  Hernadotle,  being 
thrown  almost  singly  among  th*;  ancient  courts  and  no- 
bility, did  every  thing  to  merit  his  adoption  by  them,  and 
Hucceeded.  Hut  his  succc^ss  must  havu  cost  him  dear,  as. 
In  order  to  obtain  it,  he  was  tirnt  obliged  fo  aljundon  his 
old  companions  and  the  authors  of  his  glory  in  the  hour  of 
piril.  At  a  later  j)eriod  he  did  more  ;  he  was  seen  march- 
ing over  their  bleeding  corses,  joining  with  all  their,  and 
IjLs  I'ormer  cnemii-s,  to  overwhelm  the  country  of  las  birlh, 
ttii'l  tlicreby  place  that  of  his  mloplion  at  the  mercy  of  the 
firnl  <'7.ar  who  should  be  ambitious  of  reigning  over  the 
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In  the  bitterness  which  inspired  them,  and  in 
the  reckless  acts  of  destruction  with  which  Alex- 
ander was  resisting  the  approach  of  his  foe,  he 
saw  indications  of  malignity  on  the  part  of  his 
old  friend,  for  which  he  knew  not  how  to  ac- 
count. As  he  cau.sed  these  proclamations  to  be 
read  over  to  him  again  and  again,  he  exclaimed, 

"What  can  have  wrought  such  a  change  in 
the  Emperor  Alexander!  Whence  has  sprung 
all  the  venom  which  he  has  infused  into  the 
quarrel!  Now  there  is  nothing  but  the  force 
of  arms  which  can  terminate  the  contest.  Wai- 
alone  can  put  a  period  to  all.  It  was  to  avoid 
such  a  necessity  that  I  was  so  careful,  at  the 
outset  of  the  contest,  not  to  implicate  myself  by 
any  declarations  in  favor  of  the  re-establishment 
of  Poland.  Now  I  see  that  my  moderation  was 
a  fault." 

In  the  midst  of  these  melancholy  reflections, 
a  courier  arrived,  bringing  him  a  letter  from 
'Maria  Louisa,  and  the  portrait  of  his  idolized 
son.  The  dawn,  which  was  to  usher  in  a  bloody 
and  perhaps  a  decisive  battle,  w^as  approaching. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  Emperor  would  post- 
pone opening  the  box,  containing  the  lineaments 
of  his  child.  But  his  impatience  was  so  great., 
that  he  ordered  it  immediately  to  be  brought  to 
his  tent.  At  the  sight  of  the  much  loved  feat- 
tires  of  his  son,  Napoleon  melted  into  tears.  The 
royal  infant  was  painted,  seated  in  his  cradle, 
playing  with  a  cup  and  ball.  The  aff'ectionate 
father  wished  that  his  officers,  and  even  the 
common  soldiers,  whom  he  regarded  as  his 
children,  might  share  his  emotions.  With  his 
own  hand  he  conveyed  the  picture  outside  of 
his  tent,  and  placed  it  upon  a  chair,  that  all 
who  were  near  might  see  it.  Groups  of  war- 
worn veterans  gathered  around,  and  gazed  in 
silence,  upon  the  beautiful  picture  of  happy, 
peaceful  life.  It  presented  a  strong  contrast  to 
the  horrid  scenes  of  demoniac  war.  At  last 
Napoleon  said  sadly  to  his  secretary,  "  Take  it 
away,  and  guard  it  carefully.  He  sees  a  field 
of  battle  too  soon." 

Napoleon  entered  his  tent,  and  retired  to  that 
part  where  he  slept,  which  was  separated,  by  ' 
a  partition  of  cloth,  from  the  portion  w^hich  was 
occupied  by  the  aids  in  attendance.  Fatigue 
and  anxiety  had  brought  on  a  feverish  irritation 
and  violent  thirst,  which  he  in  vain  endeavored 
to  q'uench  during  tlio  night.  His  anxiety  was 
so  great  that  he  could  not  sleep.  He  expressed 
great  solicitude  for  the  exhausted  and  destitute 
condition  of  his  soldiers,  and  feared  that  they 
would  hardly  have  strength,  to  support  the 
terrible  conflict  of  the  next  day.  In  this  crisis, 
he  looked  upon  his  well  trained  guard,  'as  his 
main  resource.  He  sent  for  BessiOires,  who  had 
i'oininand  of  the  giuird,  and  inqtiired,  with 
particularity,  respecting  their  wants  and  their 
supplies.  Ho  directed  that  these  old  soldiers 
should  have  three  days'  biscuit  and  rice  dis- 
tributed among  them,  from  their  wagons  of 
reserve.  Apprehensive  lest  his  orders  might  be 
neglected,  he  got  up,  and  inquired  of  the  gron- 
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adiers  ou  guard,  at  the  entrance  of  his  tent,  if 
they  had  received  the&e  provisions.  Returning 
to  his  tent,  he  fell  again  into  a  broken  sleep. 
Not  long  after,  an  aid,  having  occasion  to  speak 
to  the  Emperor,  found  him  sitting  up  in  his  bed, 
supporting  his  fevered  head  with  both  of  his 
hands,  absorbed  in  painful  musings.  He  appear- 
ed much  dejected. 

"  What  is  war,"  he  said  sadly.  '*  It  is  a  trade 
of  barbarians.  The  great  art  consists  in  being 
the  strongest  on  a  given  point.  A  great  day  is 
at  hand.  The  battle  will  be  a  terrible  one.  I 
shall  lose  twenty  thousand  men." 

He  had  been  suffering  during  the  preceding 
day  excruciating  pain.  When  riding  along  he 
had  been  observed  to  dismount  fi*equently,  and 
resting  his  head  against  a  cannon,  to  remain 
there,  for  some  time,  in  an  attitude  of  suffering. 
He  was  afflicted  temporarily  with  a  malady* 
induced  b}'  fever,  fatigue,  and  anxiety,  which 
perhaps  more  than  any  other,  prostrates  moral 
and  phyisical  strength.  A  violent  and  incessant 
cough,  cut  short  his  breathing. 

As  soon  as  the  first  dawn  of  light  was  seen  in 
the  east,  Napoleon  was  on  horseback,  surround- 
ed by  his  generals.  The  energies  of  his  mind, 
triumphed  over  his  bodily  sufferings.  The 
vapors  of  a  stormy  night  were  passing  away, 
and  soon  the  sun  rose  in  unclouded  brilliance. 
2sapoleon  smiled,  and  pointing  toward  it  ex- 
claimed, "Behold  the  sun  of  Austerlitz."  The 
cheering  words  flew,  with  telegraphic  speed, 
along  the  French  lines,  and  were  every  where 
received  with  enthusiastic  acclamations.  Na- 
poleon stood  upon  one  of  the  heights  of  Boro- 
dino, scrutinizing  the  field  of  battle,  and  the 
immense  columns  of  Russian  troops,  in  long 
black  masses,  moving  to  and  fro  orver  the  plain. 
Though  accompanied  by  but  a  few  attendants, 
in  order  to  avoid  attracting  the  enemy's  fire,  he 
■^as  observed  by  the  Russians.  The  immediate 
discharge  of  a  batter^',  broke  the  silence  of  the 
scene,  and  the  first  shot,  which  was  to  usher  in 
that  day  of  blood,  whistled  through  the  group. 

Napoleon  tiien  gave  the  signal  for  the  onset. 
A  terrific  peal  of  echoing  thunder,  instantane- 
ously burst  from  the  plain.  The  horrid  carnage 
of  horrid  war  commenced.  Three  hundred 
thousand  men,  with  all  the  mo-it  formidable 
enginery  of  destruction,  fell  upon  each  other. 
From  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon,  the  tides  of  battle  rapidly 
ebbed  and  flowed  in  surges  of  blood.  Davoust 
was  struck  from  his  horse  by  a  cannon  ball, 
which  tore  the  steed  to  pieces.  As  he  was 
plunged  headlong  and  stunned  upon  the  gory 
plain,  word  was  conveyed  to  the  Emperor,  that 
the  marshal  was  dead  He  received  the  dis- 
astrous tidings  in  sad  silence.  But  tlie  wound- 
ed marshal  .■*oon  rose  from  the  ground,  mount- 
ed another  horse,  and  the  intelligence  was  sent 
to  the  P^njperor  that  the  Prince  of  Eekmuhl  was 
again  at  the  head  of  hi.<i  troojw.  '*(}od  he 
praist'd,"  Napoleon  cried  out  witli  fervor. 
*  Dyauna. 


General  Rapp  received  four  wounds.  A  ball 
finall}^  struck  him  on  the  hip  and  hurled  him 
from  his  horse.  He  was  carried  bleeding  from 
the  field.  This  was  the  twenty-second  wound 
which  General  Rapp  had  received.  Napoleon 
hastened  to  see  his  valiant  friend.  As  he  kindly 
took  his  hand,  he  said,  "  Is  it  always  then  your 
turn  to  be  wounded?" 

Napoleon  had  with  him  a  young  officer,  to 
whom  he  was  strongly  attached.  Count  Augus- 
tus Caulaincourt,  brother  of  Caulaincourt,  the 
Duke  of  Vicenza.  During  the  anxious  night 
before  the  battle  this  young  man  did  not  close 
his  eyes.  Wrapped  in  his  cloak,  he  threw  him- 
self on  the  floor  of  his  tent,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  miniature  of  his  young  bride,  whom 
he  had  left  but  a  few  days  after  their  marriage. 
In  the  heat  of  the  battle  Count  Caulaincourt 
stood  by  the  side  of  the  Emperor,  awaiting  his 
orders.  Word  was  brought  that  General  Mont- 
brun,  who  had  been  ordered  to  attack  a  re- 
doubt, was  killed.  Count  Caulaincourt  was 
immediately  instructed  to  succeed  him.  As  he 
put  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  said,  "  1  will  be  at 
the  redoubt  immediately,  dead  or  alive." 

He  was  the  first  to  surmount  the  parapet. 
At  that  moment  a  musket-ball  struck  him  dead. 
He  had  hardly  left  the  side  of  the  Emperor  ere 
intelligence  was  brought  of  his  death.  The  bro- 
ther of  the  unfortunate  young  man  was  stand- 
ing near,  deeply  afflicted.  Napoleon  moved  to 
his  side,  and  said  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  "  You 
have  heard  the  intelligence.  If  you  wish,  you 
can  retire."  The  Duke,  in  speechless  grief,  lifted 
his  hat  and  bowed,  declining  the  offer.  The 
mangled  remains  of  the  noble  young  man  were 
buried  in  the  blood-red  redoubt  on  the  field 
of  Borodino. 

Thus  all  day  long,  tidings  of  victory  and  of 
death,  were  reaching  the  ears  of  the  Emperor. 
With  melamcholy  resignation  he  listened  to  the 
recital  of  courier  after  courier,  still  watching 
with  an  eagle  eye,  and  guiding  with  unerring 
skill,  the  tremendous  energies  of  battle.  From 
the  moment  the  conflict  commenced  his  plan 
was  formed,  and  he  entertained  no  doubt  what- 
ever of  success.  During  the  whole  day  he  held 
in  reserve  the  troops  of  the  Imperial  Guard, 
consisting  of  about  iJO,0()0  men,  refusing  to  al- 
low them  to  enter  into  the  engagement  When 
urged  by  Berthier,  in  a  moment  of  ai)parently 
fearful  peril,  to  send  them  forward  to  the  aid 
of  his  hard  pressed  army,  he  replied  calndy, 
"Nol  the  battle  can  be  won  without  them. 
And  what  if  there  should  be  another  battle  to- 
morrow?" 

Again  in  the  midst  of  the  awful  carnage, 
when  the  issues  of  the  strife  seemed  to  tremble 
in  the  balanee,  and  he  was  j)re.ssed  to  march 
his  indornitdhle  guard  into  the  plain,  he  quietly 
replied,  " 'I'he  hour  of  this  battle  is  not  yet 
come.     It  will  begin  in  two  hours  more." 

The  wjiU-ordered  movements  of  Napoleon's 
massivf;  cohunriH  pressed  more  and  mrjpe  heavily 
upon  the  Russians.     Euch  hour  some  new  bat- 
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t«'rv  ojn'iifil  its  (lostniclivi-  firi'  upon  their  bo- 
wiKlered  and  crowdod  nuiki*.  Tiu.'  llussians 
Imd  commenced  fiijlitini;  iK-hind  their  intrench- 
tnent.><.  The  Fivik  h.  nunv  active  and  perfectly 
discij>lined,  ru.-hrd  upon  the  batteiies,  and 
trampling  their  dyinj;  and  dead  beneath  tlieir 
feet,  j)Ourcd  like  an  inundation  over  the  ram- 
parts. (Gradually  the  surges  of  battle  rolled 
toward  the  ureal  redoubt.  At  last  all  the  fury 
of  the  conflict  seemed  concentered  there.  Be- 
hind, and  upon  those  vast  intrenchraents,  one 
hundred  thousand  men  were  struggling.  Dense 
volumes  of  sulphurous  smoke  enveloped  the 
combatants.  Incessant  flashes  of  lightning, 
accompanied  by  a  continuous  roar  of  deafening 
thunder,  burst  from  this  cloud  of  war.  Within 
its  midnight  gloom,  horsemen,  infantry  and  ar- 
tillery, rushed  madly  upon  each  other.  They 
were  no  longer  visible.  Napoleon  gazed  calmly 
and  silently  upon  that  terrible  volcano,  in  the 
hot  furnace  of  whose  crater  fires,  his  troops, 
with  the  energies  of  desperation,  were  contend- 
ing. The  struggle  was  short.  Soon  the  flames 
were  quenched  in  blood.  The  awful  roar  of 
battle  abated.  The  passing  breeze  swept  away 
the  smoke ;  and  the  glittering  helmets  of  the 
French  cuirassiers  gleamed  through  the  em- 
brasures, and  tlie  proud  eagles  of  France  flut- 
tered over  the  gory  bastions. 

The  sun  was  now  descending.  The  Russian 
army  sullenly  commenced  its  retreat,  but  Avith 
indomitable  courage  disputing  every  inch  of 
ground.  The  carnage  would  have  been  far 
more  dreadful,  had  Napoleon  let  loose  upon 
the  retreating  foe,  the  terrible  energies  of  his 
guard.  But  influenced  by  the  united  dictates 
of  prudence  and  humanity,  he  refused.  In  a 
military  point  of  view  he  has  been  very  severely 
censured  for  this.  lie  said  at  the  time  to  Gen- 
eral Dumas  and  Count  Daru. 

"People  will,  perhaps,  be  astonisTied  that  I 
have  not  brought  forward  my  reserves  to  ob- 
tain greater  success.  But  I  felt  the  necessity 
of  preserving  them,  to  strike  a  decisive  blow 
in  the  great  battle  which  the  enemy  will  prob- 
ably give  to  us  in  the  plains  in  front  of  Moscow. 
The  success  of  the  action  in  which  we  have 
been  engaj];ed,  was  secured.  But  it  was  my 
duty  to  think  of  the  general  result  of  the  cam^ 
paign,  and  it  was  for  that  I  spared  my  reserves." 

Sir  Archil)ald  Alison,  who  is  not  unfrequently 
magnanimous  in  his  admissions,  says  truly — 
"  Had  the  guard  been  seriously  iiyured  at  Boro- 
dino, it  is  doubtful  if  any  part  of  the  army  of 
which  it  was  the  heart,  and  of  which,  through 
every  difliculty  it  sustained  the  courage,  would 
have  repassed  the  Niemen.  It  is  one  thing  to 
hazard  a  restTve  in  a  situation  wliere  the  loss 
it  may  sustain  may  very  <*asily  be  repaired  ;  it 
is  another  and  a  very  different  thing  to  risk  its 
existoiiee  in  the  centre  <»f  an  enemy's  country, 
atndi^laiifc  from  re-enforcements,  when  its  ruin 
may  endanj^er  the  whole  army." 

NoTX'h^on,  with  his  accustomed  irenei'ositv. 
took  no  credit  for  tiiia  extraordinary  achieve- 


ment to  himself  He  ascribed  tU«  victory  to 
his  soldiers  and  his  generals.  "The  Russian 
troops,"  said  he,  at  St.  Helena,  "are  brave,  and 
their  whole  army  was  assembled  at  the  Mosk- 
wa.  They  reckoned  170,000  men,  including 
those  in  Moscow.  Kutusoff  had  an  excellent 
position,  and  occupied  it  to  the  best  advantage. 
Every  thing  was  in  his  favor — superiority  of 
infantry,  of  cavalry,  and  of  artillery,  a  first-rate 
position,  and  a  great  number  of  redoubts — and 
yet  he  was  beaten.  Ye  intrepid  heroes,  Murat, 
Xey,  Poniatowski,  to  you  belongs  the  glory. 
What  noble  and  brilliant  actions  will  history 
have  to  record.  She  will  tell  how  our  intrepid 
cuirassiers  forced  the  redoubts,  and  sabered  the 
cannoneers  at  their  pieces.  She  will  recount 
the  heroic  devotion  of  Montbrun  and  of  Caul- 
aincourt,  who  expired  in  the  midst  of  their  glo- 
ry. She  will  tell  what  was  done  by  our  can- 
noneers, exposed  upon  the  open  plain,  against 
batteries  more  numerous,  and  covered  by  good 
embankments ;  and  she  will  make  mention  also 
of  those  brave  foot  soldiers,  who,  at  the  most 
critical  moment,  instead  of  requiring  encour- 
agement from  their  general,  exclaimed,  'Have 
no  fear;  your  soldiers  have  ail  sworn  to  con- 
quer to-day,  and  they  will  conquer.'  What 
parallels  to  such  gloi-ious  deeds  can  future  agea 
produce?  Or  will  falsehood  and  calumny  pre- 
vail?" 

The  evening  of  victory  was  not  an  evening  of 
exultation.  Napoleon  was  silent,  and  appeared 
absorbed  in  melancholy  thought.  Every  one 
around  him  had  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  brother, 
a  relative,  or  a  friend.  Forty-three  generals 
had  been  either  killed  or  wounded.  Thirty 
thousand  of  the  soldiers  had  also  been  struck 
down  by  the  sabres  or  the  shot  of  the  enemy. 
These  were  dreadful  tidings  to  send  back  to  Par- 
is, to  the  widows  and  to  the  orphans.  The  vic- 
tory' of  Borodino  shrouded  France  in  mourning. 
The  loss  of  the  Russians  was  still  more  dread- 
ful. Fifty  thousand  were  stretched  upon  the 
field,  weltering  in  blood. 

The  sun  had  not  yet  gone  down,  and  the  sul- 
len roar  of  the  retreating  battle  was  still  heard 
in  the  distance,  when  Naj)oleon  mounted  his 
horse  to  ride  over  the  field,  which  was  strewed 
with  the  wounded  and  the  dead.  The  horror 
of  the  scene  no  imagination  can  depict.  An 
autumnal  storm  had  again  commenced.  The 
clouds  hung  low  and  dark  in  the  gloomy  sky. 
A  cold  and  chilling  rain  drenched  the  gory 
ground,  and  the  wounded  struggled  with  con- 
vulsive agonv  in  betls  of  mire.  A  violent  wind 
moani'd  through  the  sombre  firs  and  pines  of 
the  north.  Villages,  converted  into  heaps  of 
blackened  and  smouldering  ruins,  deformed  the 
l>lain.  Every  where  was  to  be  seen  only  the 
aspects  of  ruin,  miser}',  death.  Soldiers,  black- 
ened with  powder  and  spotted  with  blood,  were 
wandering  over  the  field,  in  the  increasing  dark- 
ixss  of  the  tempestuous  night,  picking  up  the 
mutilated  bodies  in  which  life  was  not  yef  ex- 
tinct, and  seeking  for  food  in  the  haversacks  of 
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the  dead.  No  songs  of  victory  -vrere  heard,  no 
shouts  of  triumph.  Great  numbers  of  the 
wounded  were  found  in  the  ravines  and  gullies, 
where  they  had  dragged  themselves  to  escape 
the  tempest  of  shot,  the  trampling  of  iron  hoofs, 
and  the  crush  of  artillery  wheels.  Mutilated 
horses,  maddened  with  pain,  limped  over  the 
ground,  or  reared  and  plunged  in  dying  ago- 
nies. From  every  direction  a  wail  of  woe  filled 
the  ear.  The  field  of  battle  extended  over  sev- 
eral miles  of  hills,  and  forests,  and  wild  ravines. 
Many  of  the  wretched  victims  of  the  strife  lin- 
gered upon  the  ground,  deluged  by  the  cold 
Btorm,  for  many  days  and  nights  before  they 
were  found.  Not  a  few  must  have  perished 
from  the  prolonged  agonies  of  starvation.  Some 
of  the  wounded  were  seen  straightening  a  bro- 
ken limb  by  binding  a  branch  of  a  tree  tightly 
tgainst  it,  and  then,  with  the  fractured  bones 
grating,  hobbling  along  in  search  of  help.  One 
poor  creature  was  found  alive,  and  actively 
conscious,  with  both  legs  and  one  arm  shot  off. 
A  wounded  Russian  lived  several  days  in  the 
carcass  of  a  horse,  which  had  been  eviscerated 
by  a  shell.  His  only  food  was  what  he  gnawed 
from  the  inside  of  the  animal.  It  is  a  duty  to 
record  these  revolting  details,  that  war  may  be 
seen  in  its  true  aspect. 

"Amid  the  heaps  of  slain,"  says  Count  Segur, 
"we  were  obliged  to  march  over,  in  following 
Kapoleon,  the  foot  of  one  of  our  horses  came 
down  upon  a  wounded  man,  and  extorted  from 
him  a  last  sign  of  life  and  sutlering.  The  Em- 
peror, hitherto  silent,  and  whose  heart  was  op- 
pressed at  the  number  of  the  victims,  shrieked 
at  the  sight  He  felt  relieved  in  uttering  cries 
of  indignation,  and  lavishing  the  attentions  of 
humanity  upon  this  unfortunate  creature.  To 
soothe  his  feelings,  some  one  remarked,  that  'it 
was  only  a  Russian.'  He  replied  with  warmth, 
*  After  victor}-  there  are  no  enemies,  but  only 
men.'  He  dispersed  the  officers  of  his  suite  to 
Buccor  the  wounded,  who  were  heard  groaning 
in  every  direction.  Napoleon  devoted  the  same 
care  to  the  wounded  Russians  which  he  bestow- 
ed upon  his  own  soldiers.  In  the  mi<l.st  of  these 
scenes  it  was  announced  to  him  tiiat  the  rear- 
guard of  Kutusoff  was  about  to  advance  upon 
the  important  town  of  ilojaisk.  'Very  well,' 
Napohon  replied;  'we  will  still  remain  some 
houTi  longer  with  our  unfortunate  wounded.'  "* 

Tlie  Russians  continued  slowly  to  retreat  to- 
ward Moscow,  establishing  their  batteries  wher- 
ever they  could  make  a  stand,  even  for  a  few 
hours.  They  drove  before  tliem  the  wretched 
serfs,  blew  up  the  bridges  behind  them,  burned 
the  towns,  as  they  pa-s-sed  along,  and  carried 
away  or  destroyed  all  the  [)rovisions  and  for- 
age. For  seven  <layf«,  the  P'nnch,  emaciato  and 
desponding,  with  tottering  steps  pursued  their 


•  "  Naijolcon,"  dayH  General  (lourfcaud,  "  in,  of  nil  jjen- 
erilji,  wlirthr-r  anriml  or  rnrxlfm,  the  onn  who  has  {)aicl 
l)i<-  ur»»Htp«t  attention  to  the  wourulH.  The  intoxir.ition 
of  virtory  never  couU!  make  hirn  forRet  them.  His  flrst 
Utou^bt  aAer  every  battle  was  always  of  them  " 


foes  over  the  dreary  plains.  They  were  every 
where  victorious,  and  yet  they  obtained  no  re- 
sults from  their  victories.  Rostopchin  was 
making  oft'octual  preparations  for  the  conflagra- 
tion of  the  capital,  and  was  urging,  by  every 
means  in  his  power,  the  evacuation  of  the  city 
by  the  inhabitaut.s. 

About  noon  of  the  14lh  of  September,  Napo- 
leon, cautiously  advancing  through  a  country 
of  excessive  monotony  and  gloom,  from  the  sum- 
mit of  a  hill,  de.^criod  in  the  distance  the  glit- 
tering domes  and  minarets  of  Moscow.  He  rein- 
ed in  his  horse,  and  exclaimed,  "Behold!  yon- 
der is  the  celebrated  city  of  the  Czars."  After 
gazing  upon  it,  through  his  telescope,  for  a  few 
moments  in  silence,  he  remarked,  "It  was  full 
time!" 

The  soldiers,  thinking  that  their  sufferings 
were  now  at  an  end,  and  anticipating  good 
quarters  and  abundant  supplies,  gave  way  to 
transports  of  exultation.  Shouts  of  "Moscow  I 
Moscow  I"  spread  from  rank  to  rank,  and  all 
quickened  their  pace  to  gain  a  view  of  the  ob- 
ject of  their  wishes.  They  approached  the 
city.  To  their  amazement,  they  met  but  si- 
lence and  solitude.  The  astounding  intelligence 
was  brought  to  Napoleon  that  the  city  was  ut- 
terly deserted.  A  few  miserable  creatures,  who 
had  been  released  from  the  prisons  to  engage 
in  the  congenial  employment  of  setting  fire  to 
the  city  as  soon  as  the  French  should  have  tak- 
en possession,  were  found  in  the  streets.  They 
were  generally  intoxicated,  and  presented  a 
squalid  and  hideous  spectacle.  Napoleon  was 
amazed  at  the  entire  abandonment  of  the  city. 
Rumors  of  the  intended  conflagration  reached 
his  ears.  Such  an  awful  sacrifice  he  had  not 
supposed  it  possible  for  any  people  to  make. 
None  but  a  semi-barbarian  nation,  under  the 
influence  of  an  utter  despotism,  could  be  driven 
to  such  an  act.  More  than  a  hundred  thousand 
of  the  wretched  inhabitants — driven  by  the  sol- 
diery from  the  city,  parents  and  children — per- 
ished of  cold  and  starvation  in  the  woods.  Oth- 
er countless  thousands,  who  had  attached  them- 
selves to  the  army  of  Kutusoff,  perished  from 
fatigue  and  exposure.  Napoleon,  as  if  anxious 
to  avoid  the  sight  of  the  desolate  streets,  did 
not  enter  Moscow.  He  stopped  at  a  house  in 
the  suburbs,  and  appointed  Mortier  governor 
of  the  capital. 

"Permit,"  said  he,  "no  pillage.  Defend  the 
place  alike  against  friends  and  foes."  The  sol- 
diers dispersed  through  the  city  in  search  of 
[»rovi.sions  and  quarters.  Many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants had  left  in  such  haste,  that  the  rich  orna- 
ment.s  of  the  ladies  were  found  on  their  toileta, 
and  the  letters  and  gold  of  men  of  business  on 
their  desks. 

Napoleon  wa.H  now  more  than  two  thousand 
five  htindred  miles  from  Paris.  The  apprelien- 
sion  of  some  dreadful  calamity  oppressed  his 
mirnl.  }\o  threw  liiniself  tipon  a  couch  for  re- 
pose, but  he  could  not  sleep.  Repente<llv  dur- 
ing the  night  he  called  his  attendants,  to  ask 
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if  au}'  ac'c'iJo.nt  Imd  (>o<'urrod.  In  tlie  inorninfT 
lie  r«'iuovetl  his  lu-ad-qiiurters  to  the  gorgeous 
palaee  of  the  Kremlin,  the  imperial  seat  of  the 
aneient  monarchs  of  Russia,  Napoleon,  accord- 
ing to  his  custom,  wrote  immediately  to  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  proj>osing  terms  of  peace. 
A  Russian  oflieer,  who  was  found  in  the  hospi- 
tal, was  made  bearer  of  the  letter. 

"■Whatever,"  wrote  Napoleon,  "may  be  the 
vicissitudes  of  war,  nothing  can  diminish  the 
esteem  felt  by  me  for  my  friend  of  Tilsit  and 
Erfurth."  It  will  be  observed  that  Napoleon 
reiterated  these  assurances  of  friendly  feelings, 
for  he  supposed  that  Alexander  was  forced  into 
hostile  measures  by  the  Queen-mother  and  the 
nobles. 

The  da}^  passed  in  establishing  the  army  in 
their  new  quarters.  The  soldiers  wandered 
through  the  deserted  streets,  and  established 
themselves  in  the  most  gorgeous  palaces.  Some 
twenty  thousand  men  and  women,  of  the  low- 
est class,  fierce  and  revolting  in  aspect,  gradu- 
ally stole  from  their  hiding-places  and  mingled 
with  the  French  troops.  Ten  thousand  pris- 
oners, whom  Rostopchin  had  liberated,  were 
stealthily  preparing  to  convert  the  magnificent 
metropolis  into  a  vast  infernal  machine  for  the 
destruction  of  the  French  army.  Immense  mag- 
azines of  powder  were  placed  beneath  the  Krem- 
lin, where  Napoleon  and  his  staff  were  quar- 
tered, and  beneath  other  large  palaces  which 
would  be  filled  with  soldiers.  Shells  and  other 
destructive  engines  of  war  were  secreted,  in  vast 
quantities,  in  chambers  and  cellars,  that  their 
explosion  might  destroy  those  who  should  at- 
tempt to  extinguish  the  flames.  The  fountains 
had  been  destroyed,  the  water-pipes  cut,  the 
fire-engines  carried  off  or  rendered  useless.  In 
this  barbaric  act,  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  the  despotic  government  of  Rus- 
sia paid  no  more  regard  to  its  subjects  than  if 
they  had  been  wolves. 

These  preparations  were  secretly  made,  and, 
in  the  confusion  of  the  entrance  into  the  city, 
were  not  observed  by  the  French.  Still  there 
were  riimors  of  the  approaching  conflagration 
which,  in  connection  with  the  strange  abandon- 
ment of  the  city,  filled  the  minds  of  the  captors 
with  undefinable  dread.  The  da}^  however, 
passed  in  tranquillity. 

As  night  approached,  gloomy  clouds  darken- 
ed the  sky,  and  a  fierce  equinoctial  gale  howled 
over  the  metropolis.  The  houses  were  of  wood. 
A  long  drought  had  prepared  the  city  for  the 
fire.  God  seemed  to  co-operate  with  the  Rus- 
sians. Napoleon  was  a  victor.  He  nad  march- 
ed in  triumph  more  than  two  thousand  miles 
from  his  capital;  he  had  taken  the  metropolis 
of  the  mo.st  powerful  nation  on  the  Continent, 
though  that  nation  was  aided  by  the  coalition 
of  England,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Sweden.  Eu- 
rope was  anuized  at  such  unecjualcd  achieve- 
ment».  Th(?y  surpassed  all  that  Napoleon  had 
accompliBhe<l  before ;  and  yet  the  victor,  in  this 
hour  of  amazing  triumph,  was  desponding.     His 


mind  was  oj)pressed  with  the  forebodings  of 
j  some  dreadful  calamity. 

It  was  the  IGth  of  September,  1812.  At  mid- 
night. Napoleon,  in  utter  exhaustion  of  body 
and  of  mind,  retired  to  rest.  The  gales  of  ap- 
proaching winter  shrieked  portentously  around 
j  the  towers  of  the  Kremlin.  Suddenly  the  cry 
'  of  "  Fire !"  resounded  through  the  streets.  Far 
off  in  the  east,  immense  volumes  of  billowy 
smoke,  pierced  with  flame,  w^ere  rolling  up  into 
I  the  stormy  sky.  Loud  explosions  of  bursting 
shells  and  upheaving  mines  scattered  death  and 
dismay  around.  Suddenly  the  thunders  as  of 
an  earthquake  were  heard  in  another  direction. 
A  score  of  buildings  were  thrown  into  the  air. 
Flaming  projectiles,  of  the  most  combustible 
and  unquenchable  material,  were  scattered  in 
all  directions,  and  a  new  volcano  of  smoke  and 
flame  commenced  its  ravages.  Earthquake  suc- 
ceeded earthquake,  volcano  followed  volcano. 
The  demon  of  the  storm  seemed  to  exult  in  its 
high  carnival  of  destruction.  The  flames  were 
swept  in  all  directions.  A  shower  of  fire  de- 
scended upon  all  the  dwellings  and  all  the 
streets.  Mines  were  sprung,  shells  burst,  can- 
non were  discharged,  wagons  of  powder  and 
magazines  blew  up,  and  in  a  few  hours  of  inde- 
scribable confusion  and  dismay  the  whole  vast 
city  was  wrapped  in  one  wild  ocean  of  flame. 
The  French  soldiers  shot  the  incendiaries,  bay- 
oneted them,  tossed  them  into  the  flames ;  but 
still,  like  demons,  they  plied  their  work. 

Napoleon  awoke  early  in  the  morning,  and 
looked  out  upon  the  flames  which  were  sweep- 
ing through  all  parts  of  the  city.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  life  he  appeared  excessively  agitated. 
His  far  reaching  mind  apprehended  at  a  glance, 
the  measurelessness  of  the  calamity  which  was 
impending.  He  hurriedly  paced  his  apartment, 
dictated  hasty  orders,  and  from  his  window 
anxiously  watched  the  progress  of  the  fire.  The 
Kremlin  was  surrounded  with  gardens  and 
shrubbery,  and  seemed  for  a  time  to  afford 
shelter  from  the  flames.  But  mines  of  powder 
were  in  its  vaults,  with  various  combustibles 
arranged  to  communicate  the  fire.  As  Napo- 
leon gazed  upon  the  conflagration  he  exclaimed, 
"What  a  frightful  spectacle!  such  animiberof 
palaces  I  the  people  are  genuine  Scythians.** 
"  Not  even  the  fictions  of  the  burning  of  Troy," 
said  Napoleon  afterward,  ''  though  heightened 
by  all  the  powers  of  poetry,  could  have  equaled 
the  reality  of  the  destruction  of  Moscow." 

During  the  whole  of  the  17th,  and  of  the  ensu- 
ing night,  the  gale  increased  in  severity  and 
the  fire  raged  with  unabated  violence.  The 
city  now  seemed  but  the  almost  boundless  crater 
of  an  inextinguishable  valeano.  Various  colored 
flames,  shot  up  to  an  immense  height  into  the 
air.  Incessant  ex])losions  of  gunpowder,  snlt-- 
peti-e  and  brandy  deafened  the  ear.  Projectiles 
of  ir()n  and  stone,  and  burning  rafters,  were 
hurled  far  olf  into  the  surrounding  plain,  crush- 
ing many  in  their  fall.  Multitudes,  encircled 
by  the  flames,  in  the  narrow  street^s,  were  mis- 
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erably  burned  to  death.  The  scene  of  confusion 
and  dismay  has  probably  never  been  equaled. 
The  soldiers,  stifled  with  smoke,  singed  with 
flame,  and  lost  in  the  streets  of  the  burning  city, 
fled  hither  and  thither  before  a  foe  whom  they 
were  unable  even  to  attack.  They  were  often 
seen  staggering  beneath  immense  packages  of 
treasure,  which  they  were  frequently  compelled 
to  abandon,  to  effect  their  escape.  Miserable 
women  were  seen  carrying  one  or  two  children 
on  their  shoulders,  and  dragging  others  by  the 
hand,  attempting,  often  in  vain,  to  flee  from 
these  accumulating  horrors.  Old  men,  with 
beards  singed  by  the  fire,  crept  slowly  and  feebly 
along,  and  in  many  cases,  were  overtaken  and 
destroyed,  by  the  coils  of  flame  that  pursued 
them.  Napoleon  was  indefatigable  in  his  exer- 
tions for  the  rescue  of  his  soldiers,  and  the  re- 
maining inhabitants. 

At  length  it  was  announced  that  the  Kremlin 
was  on  fire.  The  flames  so  encircled  it  that 
escape  seemed  almost  impossible.  The  fire  was 
already  consuming  the  gates  of  the  citadel.  It 
was  not  until  after  a  long  search  that  a  postern 
eould  be  found,  through  which  the  Imperial 
escort  could  pass.  Blinded  by  cinders,  and 
Bmothered  with  heat  and  smoke,  they  pressed 
along,  on  foot,  till  they  came  to  a  roaring  sea 
of  fire,  which  presented  apparently  an  impass- 
able barrier;  at  last  a  narrow,  crooked,  diverg- 
ing street  was  found,  blazing  in  various  parts, 
and  often  overarched  with  flame.  It  was  an 
outlet  which  despair  alone  would  enter.  Yet 
into  this  formidable  pass  Napoleon  and  his  com- 
panions were  necessarily  impelled. 

"With  burning  fragments  falling  around,  and 
blazing  cinders  showered  upon  them,  they  toiled 
along  almost  blinded  and  5uff"ocated  with  heat 
and  smoke.  At  length  the  guide  lost  his  way, 
and  stopped  in  utter  bewilderment.  All  now 
gave  themselves  up  for  lost.  It  was  remarked 
that  in  this  terrible  hour.  Napoleon  was  per- 
fectly calm  and  self-possessed.  Just  then  they 
caught  a  glimpse  of  Marshal  Davoust,  who  with 
a  company  of  soldiers  was  in  search  of  the  Em- 
peror. Tlie  Marshal  had  signified  his  intention 
of  rescuing  the  "hope  of  France,"  or  perishing 
in  the  attempt.  Napoleon  affectionately  era- 
braced  the  devoted  Prince.  They  soon  en- 
countered in  the  blazing  streets  a  convoy  of  gun- 
powder, along  which  they  were  compelled  to 
pa-ss  while  flaming  cinders  were  falling  around. 
The  energies  of  Napoleon's  mind  were  80  dis- 
ciplined for  the  occasion,  tliat  not  the  slightest 
indication  of  alarm  escap<'d  him. 

They  soon  emerged  from  the  walls  of  the  i 
city,  and  Napoleon  retired  to  the  caatle  of  Pe-  I 
trowskoi,  about  three  miles  from  the  burning  j 
metropolis.  The  Emperor  as  he  looked  back  j 
upon  the  city,  gloomily  remarked.  "This  fore-  \ 
bodes  no  common  calamity."  "It  was,"  said  I 
he,  years  afterward,  "  the  .spectacle  of  a  sea  and  ' 
billowsof  fire,  a  sky  and  clouds  of  flame;  mount-  : 
ains  of  red  rolling  flames,  like  immense  waves 
of  the  sea,  alternately  bursting  forth  and  ele- 


vating themselves  to  skies  of  fire,  and  then  sink- 
ing into  the  ocean  of  flame  below.  Oh,  it  was 
the  most  grand,  the  most  sublime,  the  most 
terrific  sight  the  world  ever  beheld!" 

The  fire  began  slowly  to  decrease  on  the  19th, 
for  want  of  fuel,  "Palaces  and  temples,"  says 
Karamzin,  "  monuments  of  art  and  miracles  of 
luxury,  the  remains  of  ages  long  since  passed, 
and  the  creations  of  yesterday ;  the  tombs  of  re- 
motest ancestry  and  the  cradles  of  children  of 
the  rising  generation,  were  indiscriminately  de- 
stroyed. Nothing  was  left  of  Moscow,  save  the 
remembrance  of  its  former  grandeur." 

The  French  army  was  now  encamped  in  the 
open  fields  around  the  smouldering  city.  Their 
bivouacs  presented  the  strangest  spectacle  which 
had  ever  been  witnessed.  Immense  fires  were 
blazing,  fed  by  the  fragments  of  the  most  costly 
furniture  of  satin  wood  and  mahogany.  The 
soldiers  were  sheltered  from  the  piercing  wind, 
by  tents  reared  from  the  drapery  of  regal  palaces. 
Superb  arm-chairs  and  sofas,  in  the  richest  u{>- 
holstery  of  imperial  purple  and  crimson  velvet, 
afforded  seats  and  lounges  for  all.  Cashmere 
shawls,  Siberian  furs,  pearls  and  gems  of  Persia 
and  India,  were  streAved  over  the  ground,  in 
wild  profusion.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  wrecks 
of  boundless  opulence,  the  soldiers  were  famish- 
ing. From  plates  of  solid  silver,  they  voracious- 
ly ate  roasted  horseflesh,  or  black  bread  of  half 
ground  wheat,  baked  in  ashes.  The  French 
army  was  now  in  a  state  of  utter  consternation. 
It  was  at  an  immense  distance  from  France,  in 
the  heart  of  a  savage  and  hostile  country,  and 
surrounded  by  armies  brave,  highly  disciplined, 
and  capable  of  any  sacrifices.  Winter  was  ap- 
proaching, the  dreadful  winter  of  the  icy  north. 
The  comfortable  quarters  and  the  abundance, 
which  they  hoped  to  have  found  in  Moscow, 
had  been  devoured  by  the  flames.  More  than 
a  thousand  miles  of  barrenness,  swept  by  the 
winds,  and  still  more  mercilessly  swept  by 
Cossacks,  extended  between  them  and  the  banks 
of  the  Niemen.  And  at  the  Niemen  they  were 
still  more  than  a  thousand  miles  from  the  vallies 
of  France. 

A  large  portion  of  the  Kremlin  had  escaped 
the  conflagration.  Consequently  on  the  19th 
Napoleon  again  established  his  head  quarters 
in  this  ancient  palace  of  the  Czars.  As  he  was 
entering  the  ruins  of  the  city,  he  passed  near 
the  Foundling  Hospital,  "Go,"  said  he  to  his 
secretary,  "inquire  forme  what  has  become  of 
the  little  unfortunate  occupants  of  yonder  man- 
sion." The  governor  of  tlu-  iiospital,  M.  Toutel- 
mine,  an  aged  Ilussian.  informed  the  secretary, 
that  the  building  and  inmates  liad  been  pre- 
served from  destruction  solely  through  the  care 
of  the  French  guard,  apj)ointcd  by  the  Em- 
peror for  their  protection.  "Your  master," 
said  the  governor,  "has  been  our  Providence. 
Without  his  protection  our  house  would  have 
been  a  [»rey  to  plunder  and  the  flames  I"  The 
children  of  the  hospital  were  introduced  to  ilie 
French  secretary.     Th<!y  gathered  around  him 
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with  the  liveliest  expressionB  of  confidence  and 
pratitiide.  Napoleon  Avns  deeply  affected  when 
informed  of  the  scene.  He  desired  the  governor 
to  be  brought  into  his  presence.  At  the  inter- 
view the  venerable  man  was  so  impressed  with 
the  urbanity  of  Nai)oIeon,  that  he  desired  per- 
mission to  write  to  his  Imperial  patroness,  the 
mother  of  the  C/.ar,  and  inform  her  how  the 
hospital  and  its  inmates  had  been  preserved. 

Before  the  conversation  was  concluded,  flames 
were  suddenly  seen  to  issue  from  some  houses 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  This  sight 
renewed  the  indignation  of  the  Emperor,  against 
Rostopchin.  "The  miserable  wretch,"  said  he, 
"to  the  dire  calamities  of  war,  he  has  added 
the  horrors  of  an  atrocious  conflagration,  created 
by  his  owm  hand,  in  cold  blood!  Tlie  barba- 
rian !  he  has  abandoned  the  poor  infants,  whose 
principal  guardian  and  protector  he  should  have 
been,  and  has  left  the  wounded  and  d^ung,  whom 
the  Russian  army  had  confided  to  his  care ! 
"Women,  children,  orphans,  old  men,  the  sick 
and  helpless,  all  were  devoted  to  pitiless  de- 
struction !  Rostopchin  a  Roman !  he  is  a  sense- 
less savage." 

Napoleon  waited  for  some  time  hoping  to  re- 
ceive a  communication  from  Alexander.  In  the 
mean  time  he  occupied  himself,  with  his  accus- 
tomed energy,  in  repairing  the  condition  of  the 
arm}",  making  arrangements  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  supplies,  establishing  a  police  in  the 
smouldering  cit}'',  and  issuing  decrees  respecting 
the  government  of  France.  He  wished  to  in- 
duce a  belief  among  the  Russians,  that  he  still 
intended  to  establish  his  winter  quarters  at 
Moscow,  and  to  resume  the  war  in  the  spring. 
On  the  4th  of  October,  no  answer  having  been 
returned  from  the  Czar,  Count  Lauriston  was  sent 
to  the  head  quarters  of  KutusofF  as  the  bearer 
of  official  proposals  of  peace.  "The  Emperor," 
said  Napoleon  to  the  oflSeers  of  his  council,  "  is 
my  friend.  But  should  he  yield  to  his  inclina- 
tions and  propose  peace,  the  barbarians  by 
whom  he  is  surrounded  might,  in  their  rage, 
seek  to  dethrone  and  put  him  to  death.  To 
prevent  the  odium,  therefore,  that  would  attach 
in  being  the  first  to  yield,  I  will  myself  offer  a 
treaty."* 

*  "  '  From  Smolensk  to  .Moscow,'  k;ijs  Napoleon, '  there 
are  Jibout  live  hundred  miles  of  hostile  country — that  is, 
Moskwa.  We  took  Smolensk,  and  put  it  in  a  state  of 
defense,  and  it  became  the  central  point  of  the  advance 
on  Moscow.  We  established  hospitals  for  8000  men, 
magazines  and  munitions  of  war,  25,000  carlridgcs  for 
cannon,  and  considerable  stores  of  clothing'  and  provis- 
ions ;  240,000  men  were  left  between  the  Vistula  and  the 
Horj'sthencH.  Only  lfK),000  men  crossed  the  bri<lfie  at 
Smolensk  to  go  against  Moscow.  Of  these,  forty  thou- 
sand remained  to  guard  the  magazines,  hosjjitals,  and 
Btorcs  at  Dorogobouj,  Niazma,  f.'hjai,  and  Mojaisk.  One 
hundred  thousand  men  entered  Moscow,  twenty  thousand 
having  lM;en  killed  or  wounded  on  the  march,  or  at  the 
great  battle  of  the  Moskwa,  where  'a},(KH)  UuMsians  pcr- 
iHhed.  I 

"  '  Not  a  wotind(!d  man,  not  a  man  without  connections, 
not  a  courier,  not  a  convoy  was  seized  in  this  campaign 
on  the  march  from  Mayence  to  Moscow.  Not  a  day 
paMHe<!  on  which  we  did  not  hear  news  from  France,  nor 
wan  I'ariH  a  ainglo  day  without  receiving  letters  from  the  I 


Lauriston,  on  reaching  the  Russian  camp,  waa 
denied  a  passport.  Kutusoff  alleged  that  b« 
had  no  power  to  grant  one.  He  offered,  how- 
ever, to  forward  the  letter  himself  to  St  Peters- 
burg. No  answer  was  ever  returned  to  either 
of  Napoleon's  communications.  The  great  mass 
of  the  Russian  people  are  slaves.  A  govern- 
ment of  utter  despotism  represses  every  out- 
burst of  intelligence,  and  every  aspiration  for 
liberty.  Notwithstanding  the  desperate  exer- 
tions of  the  Imperial  government  to  prevent  all 
intercourse  between  the  Russian  serfs  and  the 
French  soldiers,  by  burning  the  towns  and  the 
villages,  by  driving  the  miserable  populatioo 
from  the  line  of  march,  by  representing  Napo- 
leon as  a  demon  and  his  soldiers  as  fiends  in- 
carnate, greedy  for  every  outrage,  the  enslaved 
population  had  begun  to  mingle  with  their 
conquerors,  and  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
meaning  of  freedom. 

Their  first  panic  gave  place  to  astonishment^ 
which  was  soon  succeeded  by  admiration. 
When  they  saw  that  Napoleon  was  every  where 
victorious,  and  the  armies  of  the  Czar  were 
scattered  like  dust  before  him,  they  thought  it 
a  favorable  opportunity  to  strike  for  their  own 
rights  as  men.  There  were,  here  and  there 
among  them,  leading  minds  who  roused  and 
guided  their  ambition.  They  made  repeated 
offers  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  Napoleon  in 
countless  numbers,  if  he  would  guarantee  their 
emancipation  and  restoration  to  the  rights  of 
manhood.  Napoleon  replied  coldly  to  these 
proffers  of  services.  He  argued  that  such  a 
course  could  only  lead  to  a  servile  war,  which 
must  inevitably  defer  the  prospect  of  peace 
with  the  Russian  government,  and  which  would 
deluge  the  whole  country  in  blood.  "The 
serfs,"  said  he,  "are  unfit  to  be  trusted  with 
the  liberty  they  desire.  If  I  encourage  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Czar  to  rise  against  him,  I  can  not 
hope  that  he  will  ever  again  become  my  friend."* 


army.  At  the  battle  of  Smolensk  60,000  cannon  shots 
were  fired,  and  thrice  that  number  at  the  battle  of  the 
Moskwa.  The  consumption  of  annnunition  was  consid- 
erable in  the  less  important  combats,  also  ;  and  yet,  on 
leaving  Moscow,  each  piece  was  provided  with  throe 
hundred  and  fifty  rounds.  There  was  such  a  su])erfluity 
of  wagons  of  ammunition  and  provisions,  that  ."iOO  were 
burned  in  the  Kremlin,  where  we  also  destroyed  vast 
quantities  of  powder,  and  00,000  muskets.  The  sui)i)ly 
of  ammunition  never  failed,  for  which  (a-nerals  Larihois- 
siere  and  Ebla,  comnuinding  the  artillery,  deserve  the 
highest  praise.  Never  did  ofiicers  of  that  department 
serve  with  greater  distinction,  or  show  a  greater  degree 
of  skill,  than  in  this  cami)aign.' 

"  The  slaves  were  very  favorable  to  the  French,  for  they 
expected  to  gain  their  liberty  by  their  assistance.  The 
lioiirs:c()is,  or  slaves  who  had  been  enfranchised,  and  who 
inhahitetl  the  little  towns,  were  well  dis[)Osed  to  head  an 
insurrection  against  \\\v  )inl>lrssr.  This  was  the  reason 
why  the  Utissians  resolved  to  set  fire  to  all  the  towns  on 
the  route  ol  the  army — an  immense  loss,  independent  oi 
that  of  Moscow.  They  also  burned  down  the  villages, 
notwithstauiling  the  opposition  of  the  inhabitants,  by 
means  of  tiie  t^ossacks.  who  also,  bemg  at  enmity  with 
the  Muscovites,  felt  great  joy  in  having  an  opportunity  to 
do  them  harm.'" — Histortj  of  the  Cuptiriti/  of  Napoleon,  by 
MoNTiioi.oN,  vol.  iii.  p.  202. 

*  "  lly  proclaiming  the  emancipation    Df  the   slaves/ 
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Thus  was  Xapoleon  involved  in  embarrass- 
ments from  whence  there  was  no  extrication. 
By  refusing  to  re-establish  Poland,  he  led  tlie 
Poles  in  discouragement  to  withdraw  from  his 
iupport.  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  attempt  to 
re-establisli  Poland,  he  would  inevitably  have 
converted  his  Prassian  and  Austrian  allies  into 
inveterate  foes.  By  encouraging  the  revolt  of 
the  subjects  of  Alexander,  he  would  have  rolled 
over  that  vast  empire  the  blood-red  surges  of 
a  savage  revolution,  and  he  would  have  exas 
perated  to  a  tenfold  degree  every  monarchical 
government  in  Europe.  By  refusing  to  cherish 
their  longings  for  liberty  he  deprived  himself 
of  most  efhcient  aid,  and  turned  the  knives  of 
brutal  thousands  against  his  freezing  troops. 
A  m3'sterious  Providence  had  decreed  the  down- 
fall of  Xapoleon.  Xo  human  foresiglit  could 
have  averted  the  doom.  "St.  Helena,"  said 
Napoleon,  '•  was  written  in  destiny."  Sir  Rob- 
ert Wilson,  who  was  present  in  Russia  during 
most  of  the  campaign,  says,  "that  in  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  offers  of  insurrection  which  were 
made  from  every  quarter,  Napoleon  was  actu- 
ated b}'  a  horror  of  civil  war,  and  a  humane 
consideration  of  the  torrents  of  blood  which 
must  have  deluged  the  land."* 

Vinter  was  now  approaching,  with  many 
omens  that  it  would  soon  set  in  with  terrible 
severity.      The    Grand   Army  was   dwindling 

said  Napoleon,  subse<iueritly  to  the  Senate  of  France,  "  I 
could  have  armed  the  greater  portion  of  the  Russian  pop- 
ulation atiainst  herself.  In  several  villages  this  enfran- 
chisement was  demanded  of  me.  But  the  war  I  made 
upon  Russia  was  political.  And  besides,  the  brutality  of 
ihis  numerous  class  of  the  Russian  people  is  such,  that 
this  measure  would  devote  many  families  to  the  most  hor- 
rid harbaritics.  This  latter  consideration  was  sufficient 
to  induce  me  to  refuse  to  employ  the  means  ofTered  against 
my  enemies." 

"  There  is  no  doubt,"  says  Robert  Wilson,  an  English 
writer,  "  that  a  civil  war  could  have  been  fomented  in 
Russia.  And  it  was  fionaparte  who  rejected  the  offers 
of  insurrection  which  were  made  to  him  during  the  time 
he  was  in  .Moscow." 

When  we  retlect  that  England,  in  her  conflict  with  the 
United  States,  did  not  hesitate  to  call  to  her  aid  "the 
tomahawk  and  the  seal  ping- knife  of  the  savage,"  we  must 
in  historical  justice  award  to  Napoleon  the  benefit  of  the 
contrast.  He  would  not  arm  a  barbarian,  and  consequent- 
ly merciless,  peasantry  against  their  iriasters.  He  chose 
rather  to  endure  the  humiliation  and  the  disasters  of  the 
retreat  from  Moscow. 

*  "  Nevertheless,  the  military  grandeur  of  that  expedi- 
tion," says  (-olonel  .Napier,  "  will  not  be  hcrcaMcr  judged 
from  the  wild  triumph  of  his  enemies,  nor  its  military 
merits  from  the  declamation  which  has  hitherto  passed  as 
the  history  of  the  wondrous,  though  unfortunate  cntcr- 
princ.  It  will  not  be  the  puerilities  of  Labaume,  of  Segur, 
and  their  imitators,  nor  even  that  splendi<l  military  and 
I»oliiical  essay  of  General  .lomini,  called  the  '  Ijiff  of  Sn- 
""'"/Ti,'  which  posterity  will  accept  as  the  measure  of  a 
■  ral  who  carried  four  hundred  thousand  men  across 
Nicmcn,  ami  a  hundred  and  si.xty  thou.vmd  men  to 
-'•ow.  And  with  such  a  military  provid»!nce,  with 
.^  a  vijjiianfe,  so  disposing  his  reserves,  ho  guarding 
tii«  flanks,  ho  guirjing  his  rnnssfs,  that  while  constantly 
victorious  in  front,  no  post  whh  lost  in  his  rear,  no  con- 
voy failed,  no  courier  was  stopped,  not  even  a  letter  was 
missing.  The  corfimunication  with  his  capital  was  as 
r«|tular  and  certain  as  If  that  immense  march  h.id  been 
but  a  summer  excursion  of  pleasure.  However,  it  (hiled, 
and  its  failure  was  the  safety  ofthc  Pen  insula. "~.Va;7/<T'« 
Ptnouular  War,  vol.  iv.  p.  14. 


away.  That  of  the  enemy  was  rapidly  increas- 
ing. Napoleon's  communications  with  France, 
and  with  the  garrisons  in  his  rear,  were  now 
becoming  exceedingly  precarious.  Clouds  of 
Cossacks,  on  fleet  and  hardy  steeds,  swept  the 
country,  preventing  any  provisions  from  being 
sent  to  the  enemy ;  attacking  the  French  for- 
aging parties,  and  harassing  the  outposts  on 
every  assailable  point.  Under  these  embar- 
rassing circumstances  a  council  of  war  was 
called.  After  a  long  and  painful  conference,  it 
was  decided  to  abandon  Moscow  and  return  to 
winter  in  Poland. 

Through  this  most  terrific  struggle  which 
earth  has  ever  witnessed,  Napoleon  directed  the 
financial  concerns  of  France  so  skillfully  as  to 
save  the  people  from  any  oppressive  burden  of 
taxation.  With  candor,  which  ennobles  his 
name.  Colonel  Napier,  though  an  Englishman, 
and  an  enemy,  and  aiding  with  his  sword  to  cut 
down  Napoleon,  thus  testifies  to  the  grandeur 
of  the  man  who  for  twenty  years  held  all  the 
combined  despotisms  of  Europe  at  bay. 

"The  annual  expenditure  of  France,"  says 
Napier,   "  was  scarcely  half  that  of  England, 
and  Napoleon  rejected  public  loans,  which  are 
the  very  life  blood  of  state  corruption.     He 
left  no  debt.     Under  him  no  man  devoured  the 
public  substance  in  idleness,  merely  because 
he  was  of  a  privileged  class.     The  state  serv- 
ants were  largely  paid,  but  they  were  made  to 
labor  effectually  for  the  state.     They  did  not 
eat  their  bread  and  sleep.     His  system  of  pub- 
lic accounts,  remarkable  for  its  exactness,  sim- 
plicity and  comprehensiveness,  was  vitally  op- 
posed to  public  fraud,  and  therefore  extremely 
unfavorable  to  corruption.     Napoleon's  power 
was  supported  in  France,  by  that  sense  of  his 
goodness  as  a  sovereign,  and  that  admiration 
for  his  genius  which  pervaded  the  poorer  and 
middle  classes  of  the  people  ;  by  the  love  which 
they  bore  for  him,  and  still  bear  for  his  memo- 
ry, because  he  cherished  the  principles  of  a 
just  equality.     They  loved  him  also  for  his  in- 
cessant activity  in  the  public  ser\  ice,  his  free- 
dom from  all  private  views,  and  because  his 
pui)llc  works,  wondrous  for  their  number,  their 
utility  and  grandeur,  never  stood  still,  under 
him   the  poor  man  never  wanted   work.     To 
France  he  gave  noble  institutions,  a  comparjl- 
tively  just  code  of  laws,  atid  glory  unmatched 
since  the  days  of  the  Ronian.s.     The  Cadastre^ 
more  extensive  and  perfect  than  the  Doomsday 
Book,  that  monument  of  the  wisdom  and  great- 
ness of  our  Norman  conqueror,  was  alone  .suf- 
ficient to  endear  him  to  the  nation.      Hnjudly 
advancing  under  his  vigorous  sujterintendence, 
it  registered  and  taught  every  man  the  true 
value  and  nature  of  Ids  [)roperty,  and  all   its 
liabilities  public  or  [)rivate.      It  wa.s  designed 
and  most  ably  adaj>ted  to  fix  and  secure  titles 
to  property,  to  |)ievent  frauds,  to  abate  litiga- 
tion, to  apportion  the  weight  of  taxes  etjually 
and  justly,  to  repress  the  insolence  of  the  tax- 
gatherer,  without  injury  to  the  revenue,  and  to 
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secure  the  sacred  freeilom  of  the  poor  man's 
homo.  Tlio  French  Cadastre,  altliough  not  origi- 
nal woiiUl,  from  its  coinprolionsiveness,  have 
been,  when  completed,  the  greatest  l)Oon  ever 
conferred  upon  a  civilized  nation  by  a  states- 
man."* 


THE  GARROTE. 

BY    G.    P.    R.    JAMES,   iSQ. 

JANUARY  21,  183-. 
"Went  to   dine  with   Colonel   A- 


-1,  the 


American  Consul,  one  of  the  most  higli-toned 
and  agreeable  men  I  ever  met.  He  has  lost 
his  arm.  I  wonder  how.  One  must  feel  very 
lopsided  without  an  arm.  I  should  almost  fan- 
cy that  it  must  give  a  bias  to  the  mind  as  well 
as  the  body,  were  it  not  that  the  Colonel  is  so 
just  and  equitable  in  all  his  notions  and  feel- 
ings— even  as  between  the  United  States  and 
England,  which  can  not  be  said  of  all  Ameri- 
cans or  of  many  Englishmen.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  that  he  had  a  leaning  toward  America  be- 
fore he  lost  his  arm,  and  that  has  righted  him. 

The  darkest,  foggiest  night  I  almost  ever  saw, 
and  3-et  frosty — the  lamps  all  looking  through 
the  mist  like  dissipated,  worn  out  comets.  Went 
m  a  hackney-coach  smelling  peculiarly  fusty, 
and  jolting  beyond  conception.  Found  the  Col- 
onel, Mr.  and  Mrs.  H (American),  Sir  Uve- 

dale  P and  his  niece  (English),  Mrs.  "W , 

the  charming  3"0ung  widow  (English),  and  Mr. 
M "SI (American). 

The  latter  looks  quite  a  young  man,  though 
he  must  be  older  than  he  looks ;  for  he  has  seen, 
and  gained  by  seeing,  a  vast  deal  of  the  world, 
and  been  in  active  life  during  the  last  war  of 
1812.  He  is  a  very  gentlemanly  man,  and  the 
best  teller  of  a  story  I  almost  ever  heard.  We 
did  not  sit  long  over  our  wine,  but  joined  the 
ladies  almost  immediately.  In  truth,  they  want- 
ed comfort,  for  the  wind  had  risen  in  a  single 
hour's  time ;  and  I  believe  they  fancied  it  was 

going  to  blow  the  house  down.     Mr.  M sat 

himself  down,  however,  by  the  pretty  widow — 
1  should  think  he  rather  liked  pretty  widows, 
by  his  look — and  began  telling  her  stories,  which 

*  "  Your  system  of  hind-tax,"  said  Napoleon,  in  one  of 
those  luc;id  conversations,  which  so  often  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  the  Council  of  State,  "  is  the  worst  in  Europe. 
The  result  is  that  there  is  no  such  thinji  as  proijcrty  or 
civil  liberty  in  the  country  ;  for  what  is  freedom,  without 
security  of  property  ?  A  man  who  has  'MKW  francs  ($(iOO.) 
of  rent  a  year,  can  not  calculate  upon  having  enough  the 
next  year  to  exist.  A  mere  surveyor  can,  l)y  a  mere 
stroke  of  the  pen,  overcharge  you  several  thousand  francs. 
!n  Lomhardy  and  I'iedmont  there  is  a  fixed  valuation. 
Every  one  knows  what  hi;  \n  to  pay.  No  extraordinary 
contrilnilions  are  levied,  but  on  extraordinary  occasions, 
and  by  the  judgment  of  u  solenm  tribunal.  If  a  contribu- 
tion is  augmented,  every  one,  by  ai)i)lying  to  his  valuation, 
knows  at  once  what  he  has  to  i)ay.  In  France  every  pro- 
jtrietor  Ins  to  pay  his  court  to  the  tax-gatherers  and  sur- 
veyors of  iiis  district.  If  he  incurs  their  displeasure  he  Ih 
ruined.  Nothing  has  ever  been  done  in  France  to  give 
Mccurity  to  jiroperty.  The  man  who  shall  devise  an  ecjual 
law,  on  the  subject  of  the  Caibistre,  will  deserve  a  Htatno 
of  gold."  Siirti  was  ihc  vigilance,  and  the  comprehensive 
wiMdom  with  which  Niipoleon  wuh  ever  Htudying  tliu  in- 
UTeslM  ol  the  |)eopii-  ol  France. 


not  only  drew  her  attention  from  the  wind,  but 
gathered  most  of  us  round  him.  One  struck  ma 
particularly. 

Memorandum :  To  put  it  down  to-morrow  as 
he  told  it,  as  nearly  as  possible. 

I  was   living    as    quite  a  young  man,  said 

Mr.  M ,  in  the  principal  sea-port  of  one  of 

the  Middle  States  of  America,  when  the  war  ho-. 
tween  my  country  and  yours,  my  dear  Madam, 
unfortunately  broke  out.  I  need  not  tell  you 
all  the  little  incidents  of  this  war  which  came 
imder  my  own  notice ;  but  a  rather  interesting 
occurrence  took  place,  in  which  I  had  a  share, 
that  I  think  you  may  like  to  hear,  as  you  tell 
me  that  your  mother  was  a  lady  from  Havana. 
We  had  contrived  to  pick  up  a  few  English 
prisoners  of  war,  to  whom  we  endeavored  to 
make  captivity  light;  and,  among  other  amuse- 
ments, in  which  the  officers  on  parole  used  to 
join  us,  was  the  good  old  English  game  of  crick- 
et. We  had  one  French  gentleman  of  our  club, 
an  excellent  swordsman,  but  bad  cricketer;  and 
one  day  he  brought  with  him  a  fellow-country- 
man, more  to  see  our  sports  than  to  join  in  therli. 
The  latter  went  by  the  name  of  M.  de  la  Rue, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  handsomest  Frenchmen 
I  ever  saw,  and  one  of  the  most  athletic,  though 
rather  muscular  than  stout.  Between  the 
games,  the  two  Frenchmen  amused  themselves 
with  fencing  at  each  other  with  sticks ;  and 
Monsieur  de  la  Rue,  as  he  called  himself,  threw 
off  his  eoat  and  bared  his  arms,  when  we  saw 
that  his  right  arm  was  scarred  all  over  with 
what  seemed  the  marks  of  old  wounds.  He  was 
a  very  remarkable  man,  and  I  inquired  in  the 
city  who  and  what  ho  was;  but  nobody  could 
tell  me  any  thing  about  him.  His  business  there 
was  undivulged,  and  he  seemed  only  known  to 
the  gentleman  who  had  introduced  him  to  our 
club.  I  felt  a  little  curiosity,  and  perhaps  might 
have  indulged  in  that  inquisitiveness  with  which 
you  people  of  Europe  reproach  us  Americans ; 
but  other  circumstances  called  off  my  attention, 
and  the  matter  was  for  the  time  forgotten. 

My  father's  house  had  at  that  time  some  very 
extensive  transactions  with  Spain,  and  he  was 

himself  intimately  acquainted  with  SenorO , 

the  Spanish  minister  at  Washington.  1  was  not^ 
therefore,  much  surprised  to  be  ordered  by  my 
respected  parent  to  prejiare  for  a  voyage  to 
Cuba,  nor  to  tind  a  fast -sailing  Baltimore  schoon- 
er chartered,  and  in  rapid  progress  of  equipment 
before  I  was  at  all  aware  of  my  destiiuttion; 
l)ut    I   wa.s  a  little  surprised  to  be  sent  off  iu 

haste  to  Washington  to  confer  with  SenorO , 

at  his  own  request.  My  father  could  tell  me 
nothing  of  what  he  wanted,  but  he  showed  md 
the  letter  he  had  received,  which  was  merely 
to  desire  that^  as  the  Senor  had  heard  I  was  go 
ing  to  (^iba,  1  would  not  fail  to  let  him  see  me 
before  I  sailed.  As  no  time  was  to  be  lost^  I 
start e<l  for  Washington  at.  once,  and  reached  the 
Spanish  eiiibas.sy  at  night,  about  seven  o'clock. 

Sofior  () gracefully  got  rid  of  two  geutlo- 

meii  who  had  been  diniiii;  with  him,  and  then. 
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to  my  surprise,  ran  out  of  the  room  himself.  I 
had  hardly  time  to  examine  a  very  beautiful 
painting  of  a  saint,  who,  I  must  say,  looked 
much  more  like  a  sinner,  before  he  returned 
with  a  leathern  bag  in  his  hands  tightly  locked 
and  sealed,  and  then  opened  his  business.  He 
wished  me,  he  said,  to  carry  that  bag  with  me 
to  Havana,  and  deliver  it,  the  moment  I  arrived, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Governor,  and  into  no 
other  hands  but  his. 

The  eagerness,  I  may  almost  say  the  nerv- 
ousness of  his  manner,  showed  me  at  once  that 
the  contents  were  precious,  and  I  doubted  not 
at  all  that  they  were  dispatches  of  great  im- 
portance. He  did  not  deny  the  fact  when  I  put 
the  question  to  him  directly ;  and  then  I  de- 
murred considerably  to  the  undertaking  of  the 
task.  The  English  cruisers  were  thick  in  the 
Gulf  and  on  the  Florida  coast,  and  I  saw  both 
danger,  inconvenience,  and  discredit  in  prospect 
if  my  schooner  were  taken  and  these  dispatches 
found  in  my  baggage.  He  urged  me  so  strong- 
ly, however,  by  the  mutual  regard  existing  be- 
tween himself  and  my  father,  that  I  at  length 
entered  into  a  compromise  with  him.  He 
agreed  that  if  I  saw  any  certainty  of  the  ves- 
sel which  carried  me  being  taken,  I  should  be 
at  liberty  to  pitch  the  bag  and  its  contents  into 
the  .sea.  I  made  him  attach  weights  to  it  be- 
fore I  would  receive  it,  however,  and  exacted 
from  him  written  authority  to  dispose  of  the 
dispatches,  as  I  have  stated,  in  case  of  danger. 
This  being  arranged,  he  entertained  me  very 
hospitably;  and  on  the  following  day  I  return- 
ed to  the  port  Every  thing  was  ready  on  the 
following  morning;  but  we  waited  till  evening, 
in  order  to  get  out  of  the  harbor  under  favor 
of  the  night  It  was  at  that  time  blowing  a 
pretty  taught  breeze,  and  the  wind  was  favor- 
able. The  moon  did  not  rise  till  nearly  morn- 
ing, and  we  sneaked  out  quietly  without  being 
perceived,  though  there  were  two  enemy's  brigs 
of  war  and  a  frigate  within  fifteen  miles  of  us. 
As  soon  as  we  were  in  the  clear,  open  sea,  every 
reef  of  canvas  was  stretched  to  the  breeze,  and 
away  we  went,  bowling  over  the  waters  like  a 
ball  over  a  cricket-ground.  Day  dawned  with- 
out a  .';ail  in  .t^ight ;  but  as  the  sun  rose  the  wind 
went  down,  and  from  that  moment  we  had,  for 
four  days,  to  record  nothing  on  the  log  but 
"light  winds  and  variable." 

We  had  been  very  lucky  all  this  time,  for 
though  we  had  seen  a  few  boats  of  no  great  size, 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  ship  of  war  had  come 
across  us;  but  just  as  we  were  running  along  at 
an  ea-sy  rate  by  the  eastern  end  of  the  Great 
Hahauia,  we  suddenly  de.-icried  a  suspiciou-s- 
looking  sail  to  windward.  How  we  had  not 
perceived  it  b*'fore  I  do  not  know  ;  for  it  seem- 
ed to  me  to  start  suddenly  out  of  the  water,  and 
the  ship,  whatever  she  was,  could  not  be  more 
than  ten  miles  off.  She  brought  the  wind  with 
her  too,  Tor  while  we  had  nothing  but  li^rht, 
baffling  airs,  she  came  up  with  everj'  .sail  fi:ll.  ' 
and  we  soon  saw  her  signals  going  up,  and  t',  ,t 


plaguy  Union  Jack,  which  certified  her  char- 
acter plainly  enough. 

We  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  run,  and  soon 
after  we  caught  the  wind.  She  sailed  well,  but 
we  sailed  better.  The  breeze,  however,  seemed 
resolved  to  favor  her;  for,  as  will  sometimes 
happen  in  those  latitudes,  at  least  a  dozen  times 
in  the  following  three  days,  during  which  time 
she  chased  us,  she  seemed  to  have  a  gale  while 
we  could  not  get  a  cupful.  Twice  she  was  near 
enough  to  send  a  shot  after  us,  but  we  slipped 
away  from  her,  and  made  the  most  curious 
dodging  flight  of  it  that  ever  I  saw.  I  was  full 
of  anxiety  about  my  papers,  and  for  two  whole 
nights  kept  pacing  the  deck  with  hardly  a  wink 
of  sleep.  During  the  second  day's  chase,  when 
she  pressed  us  the  hardest,  I  stood  with  the  bag 
in  my  hand  for  six  whole  hours,  ready  to  drop 
it  into  the  sea  in  case  her  guns  begun  to  tell 
upon  us  with  such  effect  as  to  force  us  to  bring 
to.  At  length,  however,  we  got  into  the  Old 
Bahama  channel,  and,  amidst  the  islands  and 
banks  that  stud  it,  got  off,  though  it  was  not 
without  great  risk ;  for  there  was  not  a  man  on 
board  who  had  ever  been  there  before,  and  our 
chart  was  a  bad  one. 

Well  satisfied  was  I,  it  must  be  confessed, 
when  we  got  under  the  guns  of  the  Moro  Castle, 
for  I  did  not  at  all  like  the  idea  of  passing  an 
indefinite  time  in  an  English  prison,  or  on  board 
a  pontoon. 

W^e  were  soon  permitted  to  land,  and  I  only 
waited  to  rub  off  the  rust  of  voyaging  before  I 
hurried  up  in  search  of  the  Governor,  Avith  a 
black  fellow  to  show  me  the  way. 

I  only  was  suffered  to  penetrate  to  the  ante- 
room, however;  for  there  I  was  encountered  by 
an  aid-de-camp,  who  insisted  upon  knownng  my 
business  before  he  would  let  me  pass  further, 

I  know  not  whether  I  have  any  thing  very 

murderous  in  my  look,  continued  Mr.  M , 

with  a  complacent  smile,  in  the  consciousness 
of  a  fine  person,  but  I  fancy  the  worthy  Span- 
iard took  me  for  an  assassin.  When  I  insisted 
that  my  business  was  with  the  Governor,  and 
the  Governor  alone,  he  called  another  head  to 
council,  an  old,  gray-haired  gentleuum,  with  a 
very  hidalgoish  look  ;  but  they  l)()th  came  to 
the  same  conclusion,  that  I  could  not  be  ad- 
mitted. 

I  then  entered  my  protest  with  American 
freedom,  told  them  to  remember  that  they  had 
positively  refused  to  admit  me,  although  aware 

that  I  came  from  Sefior  O ,  at  Washington,' 

on  important  business,  and  that  I  held  tliem  re- 
sponsihle  for  all  the  con.sequenees.  Thus  say- 
ing, 1  h'ft  the  palace  and  walked  away. 

I  had  not  reached  the  hou.se  where  I  lodged, 
Ix-fore  T  was  overtaken  l)y  two  Sfxmish  soldi«-rs, 
corning  at  a  gn-at  rate,  who  told  n)e  eivilly,  but 
peremptorily  enough,  that  T  must  go  back  with 
them  to  the  Governor;  and,  accordingly,  turn- 
ing round,  I  retrod  my  steps.  I  was  ushered 
f''ojn  one  chntnber  to  another,  thrcuigh  a  long 
uitp  of  rooms,  till  at  length  j)ns8ing  an  ante- 
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chamber,  -wliero  a  number  of  officers  were  col- 
lected, comprising  the  two  scrupulous  gentle- 
men I  luul  prcviousl}'  seen,  I  entered  a  small 
cabinet,  whore  I  found  a  little,  ugly  man  in  uni- 
form, whose  countenance  and  demeanor,  how- 
ever, at  once  impressed  one  with  respect,  if  not 
with  love.  There  was  something  stern,  uncom- 
promising, and  even  haughty  in  his  look,  but 
his  manners  had  much  dignified  suavity  in 
them,  and,  after  a  glance  at  me  from  head  to 
foot,  he  asked  me  to  be  seated. 

"  I  understand,"  he  said  at  length,  when  I  had 
taken  a  chair,  "that  my  aid-de-camp,  Don  Ra- 
mon de  Roya  y  Pensalar,  under  a  mistaken  im- 
pression, refused  to  admit  you.  You  have  some- 
thing to  communicate  from  SeiiorDon  Alphonso 
de  0 ,  I  believe  ;  what  is  it  ?" 

"  I  undertook,  your  Excellency,"  I  answered, 
"  to  deliver  into  your  own  hand  these  dispatch- 
es, as  soon  as  I  arrived  on  the  island.  I  know 
they  are  of  much  importance,  from  the  earnest 
recommendations  to  speed  and  secrecy  which 
were  given  me  by  my  good  friend,  Seiior  0 ." 

Thus  saying,  I  handed  him  the  bag,  and  he 
first  looked  at  the  lock,  and  then  in  my  face. 

"  I  have  not  the  key,"  I  said,  answering  his 
look. 

"We  must  find  one,"  replied  the  Governor, 
dryly ;  and,  taking  a  pen-knife  from  the  table, 
he  deliberately  slit  open  the  bag,  and  took  out 
the  dispatches,  which  were  only  two  in  num- 
ber. He  read  the  shortest  first ;  and,  as  he  did 
so,  bowed   his   head   politely  to   me,  saying, 

*'  Senor  !M ,  I  presume.     I  am  very  glad  to 

see  you,  Sir.  His  Excellency's  wishes  shall  be 
complied  with." 

He  then  turned  to  the  other  and  longer  paper, 
and  perused  it  with  a  face  full  of  the  liveliest 
emotions.  More  than  once  a  coarse  Spanish 
exclamation  of  surprise  burst  from  his  lips,  and 
then  a  look  of  triumph  lighted  up  his  dark  flash- 
ing eyes.  ^ 

"  This  is  brave !"  he  said,  with  an  exuberant 
burst  of  joy.  "We  shall  catch  them  all  four. 
I  am  greatly  indebted  to  you,  Sir,  for  your 
promptness.  Pray,  give  me  an  account  of  your 
voyage." 

I  did  so  very  succinctly,  and  the  more  so,  as 
I  saw  he  was  musing  over  something  else  all 
the  while,  though  not  sufficiently  abstracted  to 
lose  all  that  I  said.  He  smiled  at  the  account 
of  our  chase  by  the  English  brig  of  war,  and 
said,  laughing,  "  You  need  not  have  been  so 
alarmed  about  the  dispatches.  The  English,  if 
they  had  taken  them,  would  have  forwarded 
tliom  to  me  without  loss  of  time.  You  did  not 
know  their  contents;  but  they  need  be  no  se- 
cret now,  as  they  have  arrived  in  time.  His 
Imperial  Majesty,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  judges 
lliat,  luirope  is  not  sufficiently  large  for  his  do- 
minion, and  would  fain  add  the  pleasant  little 
island  of  Cuba,  as  a  sort  of  summer  garden,  I 
6Upj)ose.  IIo  destines  me  the  honor  of  a  visit 
froiii  four  very  distinguished  officers  of  his  army ; 
but  unfortunately,  he  has  connnandod  them  to 


come  without  the  usual  formalities,  and  in  the 
guise  of  simple  citizens.  Now  the  Spaniards 
have  an  unpleasant  habit,  when  they  find  an 
officer  of  an  enemy's  army  within  their  limits, 
out  of  unifonn,  and  with  no  external  mark  of  his 
profession,  to  look  upon  him  as  a  spy,  and  stran- 
gle him  without  mercy,  I  fear  that  these  gentle- 
men put  their  necks  in  jeopardy.  Don  Ramon  I 
Don  Ramon!" 

The  aid-de-camp  instantly  appeared  from  th 
other  room,  and  the  Governor  whispered  to 
him  some  private  orders,  after  which  he  intro- 
duced me  formally  to  him  as  his  particular 
friend,  directed  him.  to  put  the  palace  entirely 
at  my  disposal  and  to  look  upon  my  commands 
as  his.  I  was  too  well  acquainted  with  Span- 
ish forms  and  manners  not  to  know  that  this 
merely  meant  to  treat  me  with  polite  attention, 
and  I  soon  after  took  my  leave  to  pursue  the 
business  which  had  called  me  to  Havana.  How- 
ever I  was  honored  the  next  day  with  an  invita- 
tion to  dine  with  the  Governor,  and,  partly  on 
account  of  having  rendered  him  an  important 
service  in  bringing  him  the  dispatches,  partly 
on  account  of  the  information  I  gave  him  re- 
garding the  United  States,  a  very  friendly  feel- 
ing established  itself  between  us,  and  he  lost 
no  opportunity  of  showing  me  kindness  and 
attention  as  long  as  I  staid  on  the  island.  He 
expressed  great  distress  and  regret  that  a  war 
had  broken  out  between  England  and  the  United 
States,  and  did  not  scruple  to  intimate  an  opin- 
ion that  there  had  been  faults  on  both  sides,  in 
which  I  could  not,  of  course,  agree,  though  I 
wished  the  war  over  as  heartily  as  any  one. 

In  the  mean  time  I  frequently  pondered  over 
what  the  Governor  had  told  me  of  the  contents 
of  his  dispatches ;  and  from  Don  Ramon,  who 
became  a  constant  companion  of  my  leisure 
hours,  I  learned  something  more.  It  seemed 
that  the  four  French  officers  commissioned  by 
Napoleon  to  land  in  Cuba,  were  instructed  to 
enter  into  communication  with  all  the  discon- 
tented inhabitants  of  the  island,  and  to  arrange 
with  them  for  a  general  rising  against  the  Span- 
ish authorities,  to  be  supported  by  a  large 
French  force.  I  found  that  measures  had  been 
taken  to  insure  that  a  strict  examination  of 
every  stranger  arriving  at  any  of  the  ports 
should  be  instituted,  and  that  all  persons  pre- 
senting themselves  under  any  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances should  be  immediately  sent  to  Ha- 
vana. 

"  Do  you  think  the  Governor  would  really 
hang  them  if  he  found  them?"  I  asked  Don 
Ramon. 

He  nodded  with  a  dark  smile,  saying,  "  He 
is  not  tender." 

Without  any  very  definite  cause  my  mind  re- 
verted to  the  handsome  and  gallant  looking  Do 
la  Rue,  who  had  appeared  at  our  cricket  club, 
and  I  could  not  help  entertaining  a  suspicion 
that  he  was  one  of  the  adventurous  men  who 
had  undertaken  the  Emperor's  perilous  eonunis- 
sioiu     I  held  my  tongue  upon  the  subject,  how- 
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ever,  and  a  few  days  after  my  suspicions  v>^ere 
strengthened  by  a  letter  from  my  father.  He 
told  me,  after  speaking  of  other  business,  that 
he  had  had  a  long  conversation  with  the  Span- 
ish consul  in  our  city  regarding  a  Frenchman  I 
must  have  seen  there,  a  certain  Monsieur  De  la 
Rue.  That  gentleman,  he  said,  had  chartered 
a  small  sloop  to  take  him  to  Cuba,  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  fact  having  reached  the  consul — as 
fine  a  specimen  of  the  old  Castilian  gentleman 
as  ever  lived — he  had  sent  a  message  requesting 
the  Frenchman  to  call  upon  him.  Monsieur  De 
la  Rue  had  not  complied,  affecting  to  treat  the 
request  as  a  want  of  courtesy,  and  the  consul 
had,  in  consequence,  visited  him.  Their  meet- 
ing was  very  cold;  bul  after  a  few  preliminary 
observations  the  Spaniard  said,  "  I  have  thought 
it  best,  Monsieur,  to  attempt  to  dissuade  you 
from  visiting  Cuba.  I  am  prompted  merely  by 
humanity,  but  tliat  impels  me  to  tell  you  that 
the  Spanish  government  and  the  authorities  at 
Havana,  have  I'^ceived  intimation  that  four  of 
your  countrj'men  have  been  commissioned  by 
your  sovereign  to  enter  the  island  of  Cuba,  for 
purposes  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  place 
and  to  the  rights  of  our  monarch.  We  seek  not 
to  entrap  any  one — not  even  an  enemy — and 
therefore  I  think  it  better  to  warn  you  that  ev- 
ery one  in  Cuba  is  on  his  guard,  that  the  whole 
coast  is  stiictly  watched,  and  that  if  you  should 
be  found  to  be  one  of  the  four  persons  desig- 
nated to  us,  or  in  an}-  way  sharing  in  their  de- 
signs, death — a  horrible  and  unsoldier-like  death 
— will  be  your  fate  as  certainly  as  you  and  I 
now  live." 

Monsieur  De  la  Rue,  my  father  said,  had 
thanked  the  consul  for  the  interest  he  had  ex- 
pressed with  a  quiet  and  easy  smile,  assured 
him  that  he  was  entirely  mistaken  as  to  his 
chai-acter  and  views,  and  adding,  "as  my  pa- 
pers are,  I  believe,  in  perfect  order,  I  shall  as- 
suredly go,  without  any  a[)prehensions  what- 
ever." ISiy  father  added,  tiiat  notwithstanding 
these  assurances,  both  he  and  the  consul  enter- 
tained strong  doubts,  more  especially  as  the 
Frenchman  had  liurried  all  his  preparations 
from  the  moment  of  the  interview,  and  would 
probably  be  in  Cuba  before  the  letter  reached 
me. 

In  the  latter  supposition  he  was  mistaken : 
the  sloop  was  detained  by  an  accident,  and  did 
not  appear  at  Havana  for  three  days  after  the 
letter. 

On  the  morning  of  her  arrival  I  was  walking 
out  with  a  merchant  of  the  city,  and  saw  her 
sail  gayly  in  and  bring  to,  without  the  slightest 
attempt  at  concealment.  But  a  Spani^jli  armed 
boat  had  gone  off  the  moment  she  liove  in  sight, 
having  rny  good  frifnd  Don  Ramon  himself  on 
board  with  a  guard  of  8oldiei*8.  We  sav/  the 
boat  board  the  sloop,  and  after  spending  about 
twenty  minutes  alongside  of  her  j)ull  ])Hck  t<;- 
ward  the  shore.  She  directed  her  eour-^c  toward 
a  landing,  from  whicli  the  general  public  was 
v-xcluded;  but  I  was,  by  this  time,  u  soil,  of 
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privileged  person,  on  account  of  the  favor  shown 
me  by  the  Governor,  and  feeling  a  good  deal 
of  interest  in  what  was  taking  place  I  walked 
down  uninterrupted.  I  soon  perceived  that, 
seated  among  the  soldiers,  there  was  a  person 
in  the  garb  of  a  civilian,  and  when  the  boat 
touched,  Monsieur  De  la  Rue  was  marched  up 
to  the  castle  between  two  soldiers  with  fixed 
bayonets,  while  one  of  the  boatmen  carried  up  a 
trunk  upon  his  shoulders,  which  seemed  to  have 
suffered  some  very  hard  usage,  for  the  bottom 
was  broken  in.  Though  very  pale,  Monsieur 
De  la  Rue's  face  was  perfectly  calm,  and  catch- 
ing sight  of  me  as  he  passed,  he  noticed  me  b}' 
a  courteous  bow 

It  did  not  escape  the  eyes  of  Don  Ramon, 
who  was  following,  and  taking  my  arm,  he  said, 
"  Come  up,  come  up.     Do  you  know  that  man  ?" 

"  He  has  been  staying  for  some  weeks  at 
-,"  I  answered  ;   "  and  he  passed  a  day  with 


myself  and  some  friends  at  a  cricket  club.     We 
could  none  of  us  make  out  who  or  what  he  is." 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  he  is,"  answered  Don 
Ramon  bitterly ;  "he  is  a  spy  and  a  traitor,  and 
3^ou  will  see  him  hanged  l)efore  to-morrow 
night.  This  is  one  of  the  veiy  men  for  whom 
we  have  been  looking.  He  thought  he  had 
made  all  safe  by  having  a  double  bottom  to  his 
trunk — no  sliding  contrivance,  but  tight  fixed 
and  glued  together.  The  butt  end  of  a  musket 
soon  opened  it,  however ;  and  I  have  got  his 
commission,  and  all  his  papers,  in  my  pocket — 
enough  to  hang  a  score." 

This  was  all  said  as  we  were  wolking  on,  for 
I  did  not  choose  to  show  any  reluctance  to  ac- 
company the  Governor's  aid-de-camp;  and  we 
were  soon  in  the  little  cabinet,  in  presence  of 
his  Excellency  himself  I  shall  not  easily  forget 
the  look  of  bitter  exultation  which  lighted  up 
his  dark  face  while,  in  a  low  voice,  Don  Ramon 
made  his  report,  and  laid  tlie  papers  he  had 
discovered  and  seized  before  him,  De  la  Rue, 
as  he  had  called  himself,  was  in  the  mean  wluie 
standing  between  the  two  soldiers  at  the  other 
side  of  the  room,  with  an  air  perfectly  easy  and 
graceful,  though  not  without  a  certain  degree 
of  calm  sternness  on  his  countenance.  The 
Governor  eyed  him  from  time  to  time,  while 
listening  to  Don  Ramon,  and  at  length,  raising 
his  head,  he  said  in  a  loud  voice,  and  in  Fi-ench, 
"  What  is  your  name?" 

"  Armand,  Baron  de  Boisrobin,  chef  d'esca- 
dron  unat'.,dched  in  the  army  of  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,"  rcj)lied  tlio  Frenchman  at 
once. 

The  Goverrior  quietly  inclined  his  head,  saj'- 
ing,  "It  is  so;"  and  then  whispered  a  word  to 
Don  Ramon.  The  prisoner  was  immediately 
removed  from  the  room,  and  1  was  about  to 
follow,  but  the  Governor  beckoned  me  up,  and 
T  fi»und  that  Ramon  iiud  not  ft>rgotten  to  report 
the  Baron's  recognition  of  my  luunble  self 

"What  do  you  kntnv  of  that  man?"  asked 
the  Governor. 

I  repeated  whiit  1  had  told  hin  aid-de-camp-. 
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and  ho  then  asked  mc  a  dozen  or  more  ques- 
tions conooniing  him,  to  all  which  I  answered 
as  well  as  I  could. 

"Come  up  and  pass  the  evening  with  us," 
said  his  Exvfllcncy  wlu'n  ho  had  done  ;  "  we 
have  pot  one  of  tlif  villains,  and  we  must  make 
him  discover  tlie  other  three." 

"Does  your  Excellency  believe  tliat  any  of 
them  ever  have  landed  ?"  I  ventured  to  ask. 

He  slowly  nodded  his  head,  and  I  retired.  I 
passed  an  exceedijitjly  pleasant  evening  with 
the  Governor,  his  family,  and  a  small  party. 
We  had  music  and  dancing,  and  very  ])leasant 
eonvei'sation.  He  was  atlable,  and  indeed  in 
his  family  circle  charming:  fond  of  his  daugh- 
ters, especially  the  little  one,  almost  to  doting; 
and  seeing  him  with  them,  and  some  intimate 
friends,  1  felt  as  if  the  words  of  Don  Ramon — 
"  He  is  not  too  tender" — were  almost  a  libel.  I 
little  knew  what  was  going  on  in  a  dungeon 
hard  by,  while  we  were  dancing  and  singing  in 
the  sweet  air  of  a  Cuban  evening.  It  has  often 
struck  me  as  strange,  and  almost  marvelous,  to 
see  men,  the  most  susceptible  of  kindly  affec- 
tions when  the  avenues  of  the  heart  are  acci- 
dentally opened  by  domestic  ties  or  old  associa- 
tions, shut  and  barricade  those  avenues,  as  if 
with  bars  of  steel,  against  tlieir  fellow  men  of 
the  general  world. 

I  was  detained  at  Havana  longer  than  I  ex- 
pected :  the  business  I  had  to  t  ransact  proved 
more  difficult  than  it  had  at  first  seemed;  but 
often  there  were  long  pauses,  during  which  I 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  amuse  m^-self  with 
what  was  going  on  in  the  place.  About  this 
time  there  was  a  great  deal  of  excitement. 
Mv'ssengers  were  coming  and  going;  boats  were 
searched  very  strictly,  passports  examined  with 
the  ut-most  care.  Men  were  arrested  in  various 
pans  of  the  island,  and  almost  a  cordon  of 
troops  was  drawn  round  Matanzas,  from  some 
suspicion,  the  exact  cause  of  which  I  never  dis- 
covered. Of  the  Baron  de  Boisrobin  no  one 
heard  any  thing  definite.  Some  people  said  he 
had  been  tried  and  strangled  in  prison ;  others 
that  he  was  still  alive:  and  Don  Ramon  was 
peculiarly  mysterious,  assuring  me  that  he 
knew  less  than  any  one  in  the  city — which  I 
did  not  believe. 

One  day,  however,  about  two  o'clock,  the 
Governor  sent  for  me,  and  after  delaying  as  long 
as  1  decently  could — foi"  it  was  very  hot — 1 
went  up  to  him.  I  found  him  in  tiis  slippers 
an>l  robe  de  chambre,  pufiing  away  a  cigar,  on 
a  little  low  ISloi'iish  looking  co^uch,  and  in  a 
VdcBsedly  cool  room,  lie  gave  me  a  cigar  and 
sojne  sugar  and  water,  and  as  soon  as  his  serv- 
ant was  gone  appi'oa'died  his  biisiness,  by  say- 
ing, "You  speak  Irciich,  I  think." 

'  Yes,"  1  answeioi ;  "  1  have  been  a  good  deal 
in  tlie  ha])it  of  speaking  it." 

*'  As  woU  lis  Spanish  ?"  aski'd  the  Gov<'rnor. 

"  licttcr,  I  trnst,"  was  my  rej)ly  ;  for  though  i 
could  luik  Siuinisli  fluently  enough,  1  often 
mu<lo  a  gr«)98  blun<ler. 


"I  dare  say  j'ou  would  like  to  see  your  ac 
quaintance,  Monsieur  Boisrobin,"  said  the  Go\ 
ernor. 

I  paused  ere  I  answered,  for  I  was  not  sure 
what  might  come  next,  and  1  rather  suspected 
that  an  interview  with  the  prisoner,  without 
being  of  any  benefit  to  him,  might  be  very  pain- 
ful to  myself.  "Our  acquaintance,  your  Ex- 
cellency, is  very  sliglit,"  I  said  at  length;  "and 
I  know  not  wliether  it  might  be  agreeable  to 
him  to  see  me." 

"  Oh,  yes.  He  will  be  glad  to  see  any  bodv, 
replied  the  Governor.  "  You  had  better  go  to 
him  ;  and  I  wish  you  would  make  him  compre- 
hend that  his  safety  and  his  comfort  depend 
upon  liis  making  the  revelations  I  have  re- 
quired of  him  regarding  the  landing-place  of  his 
comrades." 

I  drew  myself  up,  and  answered  gravely: 
"Any  message  that  your  Excellency  chooses  to 
send  I  will  convey ;  but  on  such  subjects  I  can 
say  nothing  as  from  myself." 

He  frowned  a  little,  but  he  replied :  "  "VVell, 
well.  Tell  him  what  I  say.  The  truth  is, 
Ramon  speaks  hardly  any  French  at  all.  My 
secretary,  unfortunately,  is  ill ;  and  of  course  it 
does  not  befit  me  to  visit  a  prisoner  in  his  cell." 
Then  pausing  for  a  minute,  he  added  slowly: 
"  I  wish  that  he  should  know  his  fate.  It  is  in 
his  own  hands;  but  it  can  not  be  much  longer 
dela3-ed.  A  clear  and  full  confession,  or — the 
garotte!"  and  he  pronounced  the  last  word 
from  the  bottom  of  his  throat,  with  a  guttural 
tone  that  seemed  to  give  it  tenfold  bitteraess; 
and  simply  replying,  "I  will  tell  him  exactly 
what  your  Excellency  says,"  I  looked  round  for 
some  one  to  guide  me. 

The  Governor  rang  a  little  silver  bell,  and  a 
fantastically  dressed  negro  boy  appeared.  He 
was  told  to  call  somebody  else;  and  that  some- 
body was  sent  for  a  jailer.  The  latter  arrived 
at  length,  and  having  received  his  ordei*s,  con- 
ducted me  to  the  dungeons  of  the  castle.  It 
would  take  a  long  while  to  describe  either  my 
long  walk  to  the  dungeons,  or  the  sensations 
which  it  produced.  They  were  all  very  mel- 
ancholy, that  1  know  ;  and  the  sight  of  the 
barred  doors  aiul  damp  passages  roused  feelings 
])artaking  in  some  degree  of  itulignation,  and  in 
some  degree  of  sorrow.  At  length  we  stopped 
at  a  heavy  door,  iron  bound,  bolted,  and  bjiired. 
The  jailei-  opened  it,  but  at  first  I  couKl  hardly 
see  any  tiling  within.  It  was  broad  daylight 
without,  and  the  passages  were  not  very  dark, 
but  here  all  was  dim  obscurity,  with  nothinfi: 
but  a  faint  stpiare  ]iatch  of  light,  iMMuing  ap- 
jiarently  from  above,  in  one  corner  i»f  the  dun- 
geon. 1  thought  I  could  discover  something  like 
a  low  bed  irj  one  corner,  and  tlu*  tijxure  of  a 
man  slrctclu-d  ujH)n  it;  but  I  was  wA  sure  till 
he  s])okc  to  me. 

The  jai'er  iui<i  been  told  to  let  me  eoii\<rs»i 
with  th«'  pi-i'Oner  alone;  and,  therefore  telling 
me  he  would  wait  near  in  the  pass:ige,  lie  suf 
fered  \nv  to  enter,  and  closed  the  dooi-  behin- 
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me.  I  said  that  Monsieur  de  Boisrobin  spoke 
to  me,  for  his  eyes,  accustomed  to  the  twilight 
of  his  dungeon,  saw  and  recognized  me  at  once. 

"Ah,  Mr.  M ,"  he  said,  as  the  man  was 

shutting  the  door,  "this  is  very  kind  of  3'ou  to 
come  and  see  a  poor  prisoner." 

His  voice  sounded  faint  and  hollow,  but  I 
could  not  yet  discern  his  features  clearly  enough 
to  trace  what  effect  confinement  had  wrought 
upon  them,  although  he  rose  from  the  bed  as 
he  spoke,  and  I  could  hear  the  heavy  chains 
clank  upon  his  limbs. 

"  I  must  not  take  any  credit  to  myself,"  I  an- 
swered; "for  the  truth  is,  Monsieur  De  la  Rue, 
the  Governor  has  sent  me  to  you,  charged  with 
a  message,  which  I  must  deliver,  though  I  fear 
it  will  be  without  effect." 

"De  la  Rue!"  he  said,  with  a  slight  laugh. 
"  Call  me  Boisrobin,  my  good  friend ;  no  use  of 
keeping  up  assumed  names  now.  They  know 
all.     But  what  says  the  Governor?" 

"Pray  remember,"  I  replied,  advancing  and 
shaking  hands  with  him,  "that  the  words  I  am 
going  to  speak  are  the  Governor's,  not  mine, 
and  I  only  undertook  to  repeat  them  to  you  be- 
cause it  gave  me  a  chance  of  seeing  you.  The 
truth  is,  the  secretary  is  ill,  and  the  Governor 
has  no  one  else  he  chooses  to  trust  who  can 
speak  French." 

Anticipating  his  feelings,  I  was  anxious  to 
prevent  him  from  thinking  that  I  would  strive 
to  lead  him  into  the  betrayal  of  his  comrades; 
hut  he  answered  so  frankly,  "  Ah,  go  on ;  go  on. 
I  know  the  difference  between  an  American  and 
a  Spaniarrl,"  that  I  proceeded  to  tell  him,  word 
for  word,  what  the  Governor  had  said. 

A}\  ray  precautions  had  not  been  too  much. 
He  started  up  like  one  stung  by  a  snake,  and 
exclaimed,  "  Do  you  speak  this  to  me  ?  Do  you, 
an  American  gentleman,  propose  treason,  base- 
ness, cowardice  ?  Let  them  take  me  to  the  gar- 
rote.  You  shall  see  how  a  Frenchman  can  die, 
rather  than  commit  an  act  of  treachery.  Sacre 
die !  do  you  take  me  for  a  lache?" 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  I  replied,  well  compre- 
hending the  feelings  in  which  this  burst  of  an- 
gT}-  indicrnation  originated.  "Pray  I'emember 
that  I  told  you  I  only  undertook  to  repeat  to 
you  the  Governor's  words  in  order  to  gain  ad- 
mission to  you.  I  knew  what  you  would  ftM^I, 
and  told  him  T  would  not  add  one  word  of  pf-r- 
Huaaion  from  myself" 

"You  did  right — you  did  right!"  he  said,  a 
little  pacified,  but  yet  with  a  good  deal  of  heat. 
"Tell  hirn  for  me  that  I  say,  No!  Tf  it  bo  in  his 
power,  and  if  a  civilized  world  will  tolerate  it, 
let  him  light  a  pile  in  the  market-place  and  burn 
nae  alive.  He  shall  not  wring  one  word  from 
my  lip«." 

"I  doubt  it  not,  my  dour  Sir,"  I  answcrc<l ; 
"  but  pray  be  calm.  I  have  done  my  errand. 
Yf»n  have  given  your  answer,  and  it  I  will  de- 
I'^fr.  Let  us  now  talk  of  other  things.  Is 
there  any  thing  in  my  power  that  can  be  done 
for  von  f " 


He  seated  himself  again  on  the  side  of  th« 
bed,  and  remained  for  a  moment  or  two  in  si- 
lence. I  seated  myself  beside  him,  and,  with 
e^-es  more  accustomed  than  at  first  to  the  ob- 
scurity, perceived  that  he  was  terribly  emacia- 
ted. 

"There  is  little  that  can  be  done  for  me  in 
this  world,"  he  said,  at  length,  in  a  sad  and  hol- 
low tone.  "I  have  but  to  die,  and  that  there 
is  no  escape  from.     Yet,  one  thing.     I  have  a 

wife,  Mr.  M .     I  should  wish  her  to  know 

that  I  died  like  a  man  of  honor.  Whatever 
death  they  may  put  me  to  matters  little.  There 
is  no  dishonor  really  in  any  kind  of  death,  but 
the  death  of  a  coward.  I  wish  after  I  am  dead 
that  you  would  let  her  know  that  I  died  as  I 
have  lived,  fearless — that  I  betraj'ed  no  one. 
Have  you  a  pencil  and  paper  ?  Let  me  give  you 
her  address.     Can  you  see  to  write  it  down?" 

I  took  out  my  memorandum-book  and  wrote 
what  he  dictated,  and  he  then  asked  earnestly, 
"You  will  write  tx)  her?  You  will  let  her 
know?" 

"On  my  honor  I  will,"  I  answered ;  "but  ie 
there  nothing  I  can  do  for  you  in  life.  Monsieur 
de  Boisrobin  ?" 

"I  should  wish  you,"  he  continued,  pursuing 
the  same  train  of  thought,  "to  be  present  at  ray 
death,  if  they  put  me  to  a  public  death.  Then 
you  can  testify  to  her  that  I  died  honorably." 

"  What  do  you  mean,"  I  asked,  "  by  a  public 
death  ?  You  do  not  surely  think  they  will  as- 
sassinate you  here  in  prison  ?" 

He  drew  a  little  closer  to  me,  and  said,  in  a 
low  tone,  "Here,  feel  my  hand!" 

I  did  as  he  asked,  and  found  the  once  strong, 
muscular  hand  merely  a  bunch  of  bones;  and 
then,  speaking  almost  in  a  whisper,  he  added, 
"They  are  slarving  me  to  death!" 

I  shuddered  as  if  a  chill  blast  of  wind  had 
struck  me;  but  he  went  on  to  say,  "Th(y  give 
me  nothing  but  a  small  piece  of  bread  and  that 
pitcher  of  water  each  day.  Every  niiijlil  a  phy- 
sician comes  and  feels  my  puL^e.  He  asks  no 
questions  of  me,  and  I  ask  him  none.  He  knows 
by  the  pulse  how  long  it  will  last,  and  I  shall 
know  soon  enouirh." 

"Good  God!  this  is  horrible!"  I  exclaimed. 
"  But  they  dare  not  carry  forward  siicli  atroci- 
ty, and  yet  admit  me  to  see  you." 

"Perhaps  it  may  not  be  their  intent Iod  to 
carry  it  to  death  itself,"  he  answered.  "  I  hope 
not,  for  then  no  one  would  know  how  I  died. 
Proba})ly  their  iiJerition  is — the  base  lioiindsl 
— tr»  hrenk  my  spirit — to  bow  my  heart,  in  the 
hope  of  wringing  from  the  starving  prisoner  the 
betrayal  of  his  fi-iends.  Tliey  may  think  to 
tamo  TMo  by  Avniit  of  food.  I  have  heard  that 
men  tntne  wild  l)eaet,s  so.  But  if  they  do  put 
me  to  death  |)nblir-ly.  von  be  ii..;ir  ili..  w.-iflold, 
an«l  mark  me  well." 

*■  Horrible  as  it  muyt  he,  I  wiii.  1  an.'^werod. 
"  liuf  now,  Monsieur  de  P»oisrobin,  let  i.ie  do 
soinethintr  more  for  you.  Let  me  supply  von 
with  money.     Ibre,  take  my  pnrse.     I  .-ini  -or- 
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ry  tli«»re  ir  not,  more  in  it;  but  I  did  not  know 
for  Avhat  purpose  the  (Jovernor  desired  to  see 
me." 

Asriiin  he  IftUffhed,  thia  time  almost  gayly. 
"Money I"  he  said,  "what  should  1  do  with 
moiU'V  here,  mon  eher  ami?" 

"More  porhap;?  than  you  imasrine,"  I  replied; 
"these  jailers  are  all  to  be  bribed;  and  by 
giviiis:  them  mono}',  you  may,  ])erhaps,  obtain 
some  wholesome  food." 

He  seemed  to  think  over  what  I  said  for  a 
minute  or  two,  but  then  answered  firmly,  "No! 
It  would  only  prolong  my  misery.  Although 
there  is  a  gnawing  devil  here  within  me,  that 
makes  my  heart  beat  at  the  very  name  of  food, 
yet  I  will  not  give  way  to  the  weakness.  The 
sooner  it  is  over,  the  better.  I  thank  you  from 
my  soul  for  your  kindness,  but  I  will  not  have 
the  money  with  me  lest  I  be  tempted.  All  I 
seek  is  a  speedy  death." 

Just  then  the  jailer  opened  the  door  and  ask- 
ed if  I  had  done,  saying  doggedly  that  he  could 
not  wait  longer, 

"Two  minutes  more,  my  friend,"  I  answered 
in  Spanish ;  and  then  as  he  once  more  partially 
closed  the  door,  I  inquired  if  the  prisoner  had 
any  thing  more  to  say. 

"  No,"  he  answered  sadly;  "yet  I  would  fain 
kave  you  stay  with  me.  This  solitude  and  the 
utter  absence  of  all  occupation  depresses  me 
more  than  even  the  starvation.  Try  and  gain 
admission  to  me  again.  Tell  them  you  will 
attempt  to  persuade  me  to  what  they  want — 
and  you  shall,  too,  if  you  like — I  will  not  mis- 
understand you  again.  But  never  let  them 
think  you  have  shaken  me  in  the  least — remem- 
ber that.  Still  try  to  come.  Oh !  it  is  a  pleas- 
ant sound,  a  friend's  voice,  and  I  would  fain 
hear  it  once  again  before  I  die." 

I  could  have  wept,  and  indeed  I  believe  I 
did ;  but  I  could  not  linger  longer,  and  prom- 
ising to  do  my  best,  I  wrung  his  hand  and  left 
hivn. 

Vain  was  the  brighter  light — vain  was  the 
fresh  air  to  remove  the  impression  of  all  I  saw  and 
heard  in  that  dim,  noxious  cell.  My  heart  Avas 
wrung,  and  all  that  my  return  to  open  day  did 
was  to  roi>6e  grief  into  feelings  of  anger.  Had 
the  way  not  been  long,  I  should  have  met  the 
Governor,  as  cold  and  haughty  as  himself,  liut 
1  had  time  1o  reflect,  that  if  1  did  so,  I  should 
dej>rive  myself  of  all  chance  of  seeing  the  j)oor 
captive  again. 

I  found  his  Excellency  in  the  room  where  I 
had  left  him.  and  seated  on  the  same  sofa, 
quietly  smoking  another  cigar.  His  little  (laugh- 
ter came  in,  and  he  patted  lier  head  and  pinehe«l 
her  cheek.  Good  Heaven  I  can  .sucli  things  be? 
Are  there  such  oontrasis  in  human  iiaturt?? 

I  told  liim  the  answer  to  his  message,  and  at 
firrtt  he  only  said,  "Obstinate  fool?"  A  minute 
ftHer,  however,  liw  added.  "Well,  he  is  a  Ijrave 
man  and  a  man  of  honor.  Yet  he  must,  die  if 
he  pcrnisfA.  It  eari  not  be  tolerat(Hl  that  emis- 
surich  «'f  Oii'^  l-'roiioh  ur<ni|ier  lihould  roam  the 


island,  stirring  up  the  peojde  against  their  law- 
I  ful  sovereign,  unpunished." 

"Perhaps,  your  l^xcellency,  if  I  were  per- 
I  mitted  to  see  him  again  when  he  has  thought 
;  more  of  the  proposal,"  I  answered,  "  I  might  b« 
I  able  to  persuade  him." 

j      "I think  not,"  answered  the  Governor;  "the 

same  proposal  was  njade  to  him  before  through 

my  secretary.    I  ofiered  him  a  free  pardon,  and 

!  even  his  liberty,  if  he  would  tell  where  his 

i  companions  were  to  land,  and  where  he  now 

,  8Uj)j)osed  them  to  be;  and  he  made  the  same 

I  reply,  only  a  little  more  fiercely  than  you  have 

I  stated  it.     However,  we  will  see.     If  on  think- 

i  ing  over  the  matter,  I  judge  you  can  help  me, 

I  will  trouble  you,"  and  then  he   offered  me 

hospitalities  which  I  declined,  and  went  home 

with  a  sad  heart. 

During  the  next  four  days  I  saw  Don  Ramon 
*three  times,  and  spoke  to  him  very  freely  my 
opinion  of  starving  a  prisoner. 

"It  is  for  his  own  good,"  answered  the  young 
officer,  "merely  to  bring  down  his  stout  reso- 
lution, and  induce  him  to  tell  all.  However, 
he  will  not  be  starved  to  deatli.  A  physician 
sees  him  every  day,  and  as  soon  as  it  comes 
near  death,  lie  will  be  publich'  executed.  The 
Governor  would  fain  s})are  him  ;  for  we  all  ad- 
mire his  almost  Castilian  honor,  but  he  must 
either  speak  or  die,  that  is  clear." 

I  did  not  see  the  consequence;  and  remarked 
that  to  my  mind  they  should  either  have  exe- 
cuted him  at  once,  in  which  I  admitted  they 
would  have  been  fully  justified,  or  having  tor- 
tured him  as  they  had  done  should  give  hiok, 
his  life, 

Don  Ramon  looked  upon  these  things  easil\. 
and  merely  shrugged  his  shoulders  at  my  Amer- 
ican notions. 

1  was  never  permitted  to  see  poor  Monsieur 
de  Boisrobin  in  prison  again;  but  at  the  end 
of  five  long  da3's,  I  learned  that  his  execution 
was  to  take  ])lace  in  the  Plaza  at  noon.  The 
platform  and  the  pillar  with  its  iron  screw  and 
the  chair,  were  already  there  when  I  received 
the  intelligence;  but  mindful  of  my  promise, 
though  with  a  feeling  of  sickening  horror,  I 
went  out,  and,  by  favor,  got  close  to  the  scaf- 
fold. Don  Ramon,  whom  1  t-aw  with  the  guanl. 
told  me  that  the  prisoner  had  remained  firm  ti> 
the  last;  and  that  as  the  physician  had  pro- 
nounced he  had  not  more  than  four-and-l  wen!  v 
hours  to  live  without  a  change  of  diet,  it  had 
been  judged  better  to  bring  the  fearful  ordeal 
to  an  end,  and  ]>ut  him  to  death  at.  once. 

"The  (lovernor  is  very  much  moved,"  he  said 
'*  1  never  saw  him  so  much  atleeted  in  my  lif* 
But  his  duty  nmst  be  done,  you  know,  and  h< 
has  tried  every  thing  to  save  him." 

I  had  to  wait  a  long  while — at  least  the  time 
seemed  frightfully  long  to  me;  for  1  was  in  li 
state  of  nervous  excitement  indescri]);ible.  ,\11 
.«M)rt«  of  passions  seemed  warring  in  my  bre;»»t. 
an<]  when  the  exeeutionor  took  his  ])lace  i)eliiii«l 
the  chair,  1  felt  that,  if  1  ha.l  Iku:  a  i-M..!  with 
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me  1  should  have  shot  him.  At  length  came 
?he  loll  of  a  muffled  drum;  for  in  those  dap 
they  performed  such  acts  with  ceremony  at 
Havana;  and  being  a  tall  man,  as  you  see,  I 
eould  descry  the  terrible  procession  winding 
on  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd.  In  that  pro- 
ceesion,  however,  there  was  but  one  tigure  that 
rav  eves  particularly  remarked.  I  caught  a 
glimpse  indeed  of  a  Catholic  priest  in  his  robes, 
and  several  functionaries;  but  the  Baron  de 
Boisrobin  was  all  to  me. 

He  was  very  pale  and  terribly  emaciated. 
He  was  evidently  feeble  too ;  how  could  he  be 
otherwise?  But  still  he  marched  with  a  mili- 
tarv  air  and  a  firm  step,  his  head  raised  and 
erect,  and  his  eye  running  over  the  crowd  of 
people  which  nearly  filled  the  Plaza.  As  he 
carae«near,  his  eye  lighted  upon  me;  a  smile, 
transient  but  pleasant,  passed  over  his  worn 
features,  and  he  slightly  inclined  his  head.  He 
mounted  the  few  steps  leading  to  the  platform 
with  as  much  firmness  and  dignity  as  if  he  had 
been  about  to  take  his  place  on  a  throne,  and 
seated  himself  in  the  fatal  chair  without  profer- 
ing  a  word  to  the  populace,  who  could  not  have 
understood  much  of  what  he  said,  whether  he 
had  spoken  in  French  or  in  Spanish.  They  tied 
down  his  arms,  and  then  the  executioner  fasten- 
ed the  hateful  collar  round  his  neck,  while  a 
priest  held  up  the  crucifix  before  his  eyes.  I 
could  not  perceive  the  slightest  change  of  coun- 
tenance, and  the  minister  of  vengeance  took  the 
fatal  screw  in  his  hands. 

At  that  moment  the  Governor's  secretary  step- 
ped up  to  his  side,  and  addressed  him  in  French 
in  a  loud  voice,  supposing,  I  imagine,  that  his 
thoughts  might  be  confused  and  require  arous- 
ing before  he  could  comprehend. 

'•Monsieur,"  he  said,  "his  Excellency  the 
Governor  is  touched  with  your  courage  and 
your  chivalrous  character,  and  is  willing  to 
make  one  more  effort  to  save  you  from  a  terri- 
ble fate.  He  now  by  my  lips  offers  you  what 
must  do  away  with  all  scruples  on  the  score  of 
honor.  He  bids  me  say,  that  if  you  will  state 
where  your  comrades  landed,  and  where  on  your 
conscience  you  believe  they  are  to  be  found, 
not  only  shall  you  yourself  have  life  and  liber- 
ty, but  they  also  shall  be  pardoned." 

Every  word  reac4ied  me  clear  and  distinct, 
fcr  the  whole  crowd  kept  breathless  silence  at 
that  moment,  and  I  gazed  on  Boisrobin's  face 
with  fai^T  hope.  1  could  see  he  was  shaken. 
A  raoment.arv  look  of  hesitation  passed  over  his 
fine  countenance  ;  but  then  a  stern,  resolute  ex- 
pression succeeded. 

"Tell  the  Governor,"  he  said,  "I  thank  him. 
When  we  four  departed  from  France  we  swore 
neverin  any  circumstances  to  betray  each  otlier, 
and  to  aim  at  our  own  object  till  death  ended 
our  efforts.  They  may  succeed,  though  1  have 
failM!" 

He  (reaaed.  Tlie  secretary  took  a  stoj)  l)ark 
and  made  a  sign.  The  vile  screw  turned  ;  the 
gallant  man's  head  fell  suddenly  forward  on  liis 


bosom,  and  a  fiend-like  shout  burst  forth  from 
the  mob. 

I  have  never  been  in  Havana  since,  for  the 
sight  of  that  spot  would  be  insupportable  to  me 

THE  FOUI^DLTIsG  HOSPITALS  OF  PAFJS. 

THE  Foundlings  of  Paris  are  an  ancient  com- 
munity. For  upward  of  four  hundred  years 
they  have  been  the  object  of  legislative  enact- 
ments. Their  earliest  protectore  were  the  clergj- ; 
and  it  was  to  the  Bishop  of  Paris  and  the  Chap- 
ter of  Notre  Dame  that  they  were  indebted  for 
their  first  asylum.  As  an  hospital  for  their  re- 
ception a  building  was  assigned  them  at  the 
Port  I'Eveque,  which  was  called  Maison  de  la 
Creche;  the  word  creche  originally  signifying 
crib  or  manger  only,  but  now  employed  to  des- 
ignate the  general  reception-room  in  the  pres- 
ent hospital  That  the  newly-born  children 
who  were  deserted  by  their  parents  might  not 
perish  from  exposure  in  the  public  streets,  a 
large  cradle  was  established  within  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Notre  Dame,  accessible  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  or  night,  in  which  infants  were  placed, 
there  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  pious.  This 
cradle  was  in  existence  as  early  as  fourteen  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one,  for  in  that  year  died  Isa- 
bella of  Bavaria,  the  Queen  of  Charles  the  ^sixth 
of  France — one  of  the  most  unnatural  mothers 
and  one  of  the  worst  of  wives — who  bequeath- 
ed to  the  foundlings  the  enormous  legacy  of 
eight  francs. 

Besides  being  the  recipients  of  casual  charity, 
the  foundlings  of  Paris  had  a  claim  upon  the 
High  Justiciaries  of  the  capital,  all  of  them  ec- 
clesiastics; who,  according  to  old  usage,  were 
bound  to  contribute  toward  their  maintenance. 
These  spiritual  nobles  were,  however,  too  much 
under  the  influence  of  earthly  considerations  to 
perform  their  duties  faithfully;  and,  gradually 
stinting  their  donations,  finally  withheld  them 
altogether.  This  was  the  occasion  of  much 
litigation;  which  was  finally  compromised  by 
annual  payments  being  compounded  for  by  tiie 
making  over  two  houses  on  the  Port  Saint 
Landry,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  cathedral 

Poorly  paid,  and  having  no  sympathy  for 
their  charge,  the  servants  of  the  establisiiment 
of  the  Port  Saint  Landry  turned  the  miserable 
little  orphans  to  their  own  profit  Street  beg- 
gars wanting  a  now-born  child  wherewith  to 
move  the  sensibility  of  the  public,  procured  one 
at  the  Port  Saint  Landry,  if  a  nurse  required 
a  child  to  replace  one  that  through  her  negli- 
gence might  have  died,  the  substitute  m  as  ready 
at  the  Port  Saint  Landry.  If  a  witch  needed 
an  infant  for  sacrifice,  she  obtained  one  at  the 
Port  Saint  Landry.  The  price  of  a  chihl  in  that 
establi.-^hmeiit  was  just  twenty  sous  I 

This  revolting  traffic  became  a  crying  scan- 
dal, even  in  the  city  of  cut-purse  nobles  and 
cut-throat  abb^s ;  and  it  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Celebrated  phihiut hropi.Kt  Vincent  de 
Paul  His  firril  attempt  to  provide  the  found- 
lings with  a  better  home,  consisted  in  his  pro 
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curing  for  thern  a  new  hospital  near  the  gate  of 
Sjiiut  Victor.  This  was  in  the  year  sixteen  Imn- 
dred  and  thirty-eight.  He  j)laced  the  new 
establishment  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of 
ChnritA- ;  who,  moved  by  an  appeal  whidi  he 
made  to  them,  lent  themselves  to  the  good  work : 
not  very  effectually,  however,  at  first;  for  the 
funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  children — 
whose  numbers  fast  increased — proving  wholly 
insufficient,  the  administrators  had  recourse  to 
a  d.'testiible  expedient ;  they  chose  by  lot  the 
children  that  were  to  be  provided  for,  and  the 
residue  Avere  allowed  to  die  for  want  of  food! 
When  Vincent  de  Paul  learnt  this,  he  assembled 
thr  ladies  who  had  placed  themselves  at  the 
he  ul  of  the  establishment,  and  earnestl}'^  be- 
souirht  them  to  consider  the  poor  foundlings  in 
the  light  of  their  own  children.  His  eloquent 
pleading  prevailed.  But  he  did  not  stop  here ; 
he  addressed  himself  to  the  King;  and  eventu- 
ally, the  Parliament  of  Paris  issued  a  decree  by 
which  the  High  Justiciaries  were  compelled  to 
pay  an  annual  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  francs 
toward  the  maintenance  of  the  foundlings ;  and 
a  house  in  the  Faubourg  Saint  Antoine,  with  a 
large  quantity  of  ground  attached  to  it,  was 
bought  to  serve  as  a  permanent  place  of  asylum 
for  the  unfortunate  children. 

Before  this  last  settlement  was  made,  Vincent 
de  Paul  died.  But  the  impulse  which  he  had 
originated  never  afterward  flagged.  In  the 
midst  of  his  magnificence,  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
issued  an  edict,  dated  June,  sixteen  hundred  and 
seventy,  in  which  was  recognized  the  truth  that 
"there  is  no  duty  more  natural,  nor  more  con- 
formable to  Christian  piety,  than  to  take  care 
of  poor  children  who  are  abandoned,  and  whose 
weakness  and  misfortime  alike  render  them 
worthy  of  compassion  ;"  and  six  years  later, 
Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  the  wife  of  the  mag- 
nificent monarch,  laid  the  first  stone  of  a  new 
and  spacious  edifice  for  the  foundlings  in  the 
Fnubonrg  Saint  Antoine,  to  which  a  church 
was  attached.  This  example  having  been  set, 
there  was  no  lack,  in  that  courtly  age,  of  noble 
imitators,  and  large  endowments  were  made  by 
chancellors  and  presidents,  and  others  high  in 
authority.  It  was  quite  time;  for,  in  a  ratio 
that  far  exceeded  the  increase  of  population  of 
PaVis,  the  number  of  cnfants  trouves  was  aug- 
mented. When  Vincent  de  Paul  first  took  up 
their  cause  in  sixteen  hundred  and  thirty-eight, 
the  foundlings  numbered  three  hundred  and 
twelve  ;  but,  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  they  had  multiplied  to  the  extent  of 
seventeen  hundred  and  thirty-eight  Monsieur 
Dulaure  took  considerable  pains  to  show  (in 
liis  well-known  History  of  Paris)  that,  during 
monarchical  poi'iods,  the  Foundling  Hospital 
received  the  greatest  number  of  inmates. 

During  the  Republic,  in  consequence  of  the 
vast  dispropoi-tion  between  the  children  who 
were  'h'po-iilcd  and  those  who  survived,  several 
BlrinL'<'iit  laws  were  enacted.  One  of  these, 
dated  the  tliirtieth  Ventose,  year  five  (March 


twenty-second,  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven),  contained,  among  other  articles,  a  de- 
cree obliging  all  nurses  who  had  the  care  of 
foundlings  to  appear  every  three  months  before 
the  agent  of  their  commune,  and  certify  that 
the  children  confided  to  them  had  been  treated 
with  humanity.  Those  who  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing up  foundlings  till  they  reached  the  age  of 
twelve  years  were  rewarded  with  a  present  of 
fifty  francs. 

Among  the  sights  of  Paris  at  the  present  day, 
the  Foundling  Hospital  is  not  the  least  attract- 
ive. But  to  look  for  the  building,  where  we 
last  left  it,  in  the  Faubourg  Saint  Antoine,  would 
be  lost  labor;  neither  does  a  subsidiary  asylum 
which  was  established  at  the  corner  of  the 
square  (called  the  Parvis)  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame  still  exist.  Both,  in  fact,  were  com- 
bined into  one,  and  their  inmates  transferred,  in 
the  year  eighteen  hundred,  to  the  premises  in 
the  Kue  d'Enfer,  originally  occupied  by  the  Or- 
atory, where  the  priests  of  that  congregation 
performed  their  noviciate.  This  "Street  of  the 
Infernal  Regions"  owes  its  present  designation 
to  this  simple  cause :  the  Street  of  Saint  Jacques, 
which  runs  parallel  to  it,  and  occupies  higher 
ground,  was  formerly  called  the  Via  Suj)erior 
(upper  road),  and  the  Rue  d'Enfer,  its  lower 
neighbor.  Via  Inferior ;  a  poetical  imagination 
soon  made  the  corruption. 

We  are  not  at  all  indebted  for  our  knowledge 
of  the  preceding  facts  to  the  very  excellent  Sif- 
ter of  Charity  who  accompanied  us  over  the 
Hospice  des  Enfants  Trouves  when  last  we  paid 
a  visit  to  that  establishment ;  but  what  she  did 
relate  may  serve  in  some  measure  to  show  what 
is  its  present  condition.  When  the  moment 
comes  we  shall  let  her  speak  for  herself;  but 
our  own  impressions  must  first  of  all  be  recorded. 

Before  we  reached  the  hospital  we  had  pass- 
ed the  previous  half  hour  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Luxembourg ;  and,  although  the  flowers  are  not 
so  fine  nor  the  company  so  gay  as  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  rival  parterres  and  avenues  of  the 
Tuileries,  both  were  brilliant  enough  to  form  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  dull,  deserted,  flower- 
less  street  which  bears  the  redoubtable  name 
already  mentioned.  It  lay  before  us,  gray, 
blank,  and  dreary,  with  nothing  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  its  general  aspect  but  an  inscri]>- 
tion  over  the  gateway  of  a  building  on  the  right 
hand  side,  informing  us  that  there  stood  the 
"  1  lospice  des  Enfants  Trouves."  If  ciie  site  had 
hco.n  selected  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  being 
out  of  the  way,  where  no  witnesses  might  see 
the  trembling  mother  deposit  her  new-born 
child,  it  could  not  have  been  managed  better. 
As  we  drew  near  the  entrance,  a  fui-ther  indi- 
cation of  the  purposes  of  the  building  was  visi- 
ble in  the  words  "  Panier  des  Enfants,"  very 
legibly  inscribed  on  what  seemed  to  be  the  lid 
of  a  letter-box  let  into  the  wall,  but  which,  on 
being  raised — for  it  is  never  fastened — proved 
to  be  the  children's  basket,  the  toiir  or  turning- 
box   of  the  establishment.     In  obedience  to  a 
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heavy  single  knock — there  is  a  bell-handle  be- 
side the  turning-box,  but  that  was  not  for  our 
use,  having  no  infant  to  deposit — the  wicket- 
door  opened  with  the  customary  squeak  of  the 
cordon,  and  we  were  admitted.  Could  we  see 
the  hospital  ?  "Willingly ;  would  we  oblige  the 
portress  by  walking  into  the  little  office  on  the 
left  hand,  by  putting  down  our  names  in  a  reg- 
ister there,  and  by  depositing  one  franc  apiece 
toward  the  general  funds  of  the  asylum?  All 
these  things  we  did  with  great  pleasure,  and 
the  portress  then  rang  a  bell,  in  obedience  to 
•which  summons  a  Sister  of  Charity  made  her 
appearance  from  a  door  in  the  quadrangle,  and 
we  were  consigned  to  her  care  to  be  conducted 
over  the  building. 

She  was  a  quiet,  grave,  motherly  woman, 
with  evidently  only  one  object  in  her  thoughts 
— the  duties  of  her  profession.  The  Sisters  of 
Charity  soon  learn  what  those  duties  are,  and 
never  fail  in  the  performance  of  them.  Sister 
Petronille — that,  she  said,  was  her  name — con- 
duct«d  us  across  the  court-yard  to  the  door 
from  whence  she  had  issued,  and  together  we 
ascended  a  lofty  staircase,  and  passed  into  a 
tolerably  large  room.  This  was  the  salle  a 
manger,  but  it  was  empty  just  then ;  so  we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  next  apartment,  the  "  day-room" 
of  the  establishment,  where  we  found  about 
twelve  er  thirteen  children,  all,  we  were  told, 
under  two  years  of  age,  some  of  whom  were  in 
cradles,  and  the  rest  in  the  arms  of  nurses. 

"These  are  the  little  sick  ones,"  said  Sister 
Petronille,  "who  are  not  kept  in  the  infirmaries, 
but,  for  all  that,  require  constant  attendance. 
Those  who  suiicr  from  graver  maladies  are  in 
separate  wards,  under  the  care  of  the  doctors, 
who  come  constantly  to  see  them." 

"  And  the  healthy  children,  where  are  they?" 
we  inquired. 

A  faint  smile  passed  over  Sister  Petronille's 
pale  features. 

"Cod  be  thanked!"  she  replied;  "they  are 
all  safe  in  the  country.  It  was  only  yesterday 
that  we  sent  away  the  last  batch,  all  strong  and 
hearty,  and  likely  to  live,  if  God  permits  them." 

"And  these  little  ones?" 

"Ah!"  she  sighed,  "some  of  these,  too,  may 
go  one  day  into  the  country,  we  hope.  But  it 
is  not  ])robable  that  all  will;  for  they  are  very 
tender,  and  require  careful  nursing." 

"Then,  are  there  none  but  the  sick  left  bore 
in  Paris?" 

"On  the  contrary;  downstairs  there  are 
plenty;  but  they  are  the  youngest:  you  will 
see  them  prefientl}-." 

From  the  'day-room"  we  retraced  our  steps 
to  the  landing-place  at  the  liead  of  the  stair- 
case, and  entt-red  a  long  corridor  which  com- 
municated with  four  general  wards  or  infirm- 
aries devoted  to  sucb  of  the  children  as  were 
under  me<iical  or  nurgical  troatinent,  or  were 
affected  by  ophthalmia  or  n)«-:i-<]«  s.  It  was  not 
lK)s*ible  that  any  thing  could  b*-  more  neatly 
arranged  than  the  white-cnrtaiii'^d  rots  which 


held  the  little  sufferers,  nor  was  there  a  tokm 
of  pain  or  restlessness  that  esea})ed  the  nursing 
sisters  who  remained  in  the  rooms  to  watch 
over  them. 

"And  do  many  of  these  die?"  we  asked. 

"  Alas,  yes !"  answered  our  guide  sorrowfully ; 
"  you  see,  they  are  principally  the  children  of 
people  who  are  the  victims  of  poverty  and 
sickness :  and  a  great  number  bring  with  them 
the  seeds,  of  the  disease  of  which  they  after- 
ward die.  The  doctors  study  the  cases  closely, 
and  give  to  them  all  their  attention ;  but  the 
hereditary  malady  is  too  often  stronger  than 
their  skill." 

"Do  you  know  the  proportion  between  the 
numbers  lost  and  savedf 

"It  varies  of  course:  for  there  are  maladies 
belonging  to  children  which  are  more  severe 
at  some  times  than  at  others;  but  the  general 
average  throughout  the  Hospital  is  very  nearly 
one  death  in  four." 

"  And  how  many  are  admitted  in  the  course 
of  the  year  ?" 

This  varied  also,  our  informant  said ;  during 
the  time  she  had  been  attached  to  the  Hospital, 
she  had  witnessed  a  great  change  in  that  re- 
spect. The  first  year  of  her  service  there  were 
upward  of  five  thousand  taken  in,  and,  gradu- 
ally declining,  they  fell  in  the  course  of  ten 
years  to  a  little  more  than  three  thousand. 
Since  that  time  there  had  been  an  increase; 
and  in  the  last  year,  for  example,  she  remem- 
bered that  the  Jiew-comers  were  exactly  four 
thousand  and  ninety-five.  They  were  received, 
she  said,  in  different  ways;  the  lying-in  hos- 
pital for  the  poor  in  the  adjoining  street,  the 
Rue  de  la  Bourbe  ("  Mud  Street"  and  it  well 
deserved  the  name  when  it  was  christened), 
sent  in  a  great  number ;  some  were  brought 
from  the  Prefecture  of  Police,  the  children  of 
parents  in  the  hands  of  justice;  some  came  from 
the  hospitals  of  Paris;  but  by  far  the  greater 
part  were  abandoned  by  their  mothers. 

"  But,"  said  Sister  Petronille,  anxious  to  soften 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  "  these  poor  things 
ai-e  not  entirely  abandoned,  that  is  to  say,  ex- 
posed, without  any  further  thought  being  given 
to  them.  Such  might  have  been  the  case  for- 
merly, when  no  certitioatc  of  birth  was  neces- 
sary; but  whoever  is  desirous  now,  from  want 
of  mean.s,  of  sending  an  infant  to  this  hospital, 
must  apply  to  the  Coui.,iis.sary  of  the  quarter 
for  a  certificate  of  abandonment,  so  that  it  is 
known  to  the  authorities  who  they  are  that 
send;  and  the  mothers  also,  acting  openly,  ai'e 
more  at  ease  with  i-espect  to  their  children.  We 
find,  too,  that  besides  the  certificate  of  the  in- 
fant's birth  which  accoujpanies  every  deposit, 
mothers  are  cai'cful  now  to  add  sonio  particu- 
lars— either  of  name  or  personal  description — 
by  wliich,  if  circumstances  should  permit  theiu, 
they  may  hereafter  more  certainly  recognize 
theii"  oti'Mpriii^;.' 

"And  aro  ^here  any  exceptions  to  this  latter 
practice!" 
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"Seldom  or  ever,  in  Paris  itself;  but  of  the 
number  born  outsiilo  the  wtills,  perhai)s  a  liun- 
diied  in  the  year,  and  these — wo  judge  from 
various  cireunistances,  but  chiefly  from  the  linen 
in  whieh  flay  are  enveloped — belong  to  a  bet- 
ter class  than  the  rest.  It  is  not  for  the  want 
of  the  means  to  support  them  that  such  chil- 
dren are  abandoned.  It  is  the  dread  of  their 
existence  being  known  that  causes  it." 

"Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  how  many 
'Ut  of  the  whole  amount  are  born  in  wedlock?" 
The  answer — given  with  some  natural  hesita- 
ion — was  to  the  effect,  that  among  four  thou- 
sand foundlings,  it  was  presumed  only  two  hun- 
■  ired  had  "civil  rights."   During  this  conversa- 
•ion,  Sister  Petronille  had  led  us  through  the 
wards,  and  conducted  us  by  another  staircase 
vo  the  ground,  floor. 

"Now,"  she  said,  opening  another  door,  "you 
svill  see  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  estab- 
iishment." 

This  was  the  "  Creche'''  or  general  reception 
room.  It  was  filled,  or  seemed  to  be  full  of 
infants  of  the  tenderest  age ;  there  were  between 
seventy  and  eighty  altogether.  They  wore  a 
kind  of  uniform — that  is  to  say,  there  was  a 
sort  of  uniformity  in  their  costume — all  being 
clothed  in  pink  check  nightgowns,  and  sw^athed 
with  linen  bands,  like  mummies  on  a  very  small 
scale ;  unlike  mummies,  however,  their  little 
tongues  were  not  tied.  To  soothe  their  pains 
and  calm  their  heavy  troubles,  the  nurses  were 
assiduously  engaged,  some  in  rocking  them  to 
<leep  in  their  cradles ;  others,  in  administering 
ro  such  as  were  strong  enough  to  sit  upright, 
that  beverage  which  is,  in  France,  the  universal 
:emedy,  whether  in  old  age  or  infancy.  It  was 
neither  the  wine  nor  the  garlic  which  helped 
10  make  a  man  of  Henri  Quatre,  nor  the  sym- 
bolical " tyrelarigot"  which  was  given  to  the 
great  Gargantua  immediately  after  his  birth — 
as  Rabelais  relates — but  simply  eau  siccree, 
poured  out  of  the  long  spout  of  a  china  tea-pot. 
We  know  that  "  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  is 
inclined ;"  so,  in  all  probability,  it  is  on  account 
.>f  their  early  introduction  to  sugar  and  w^ater, 
that  Frenchmen  manifest,  throughout  their  lives, 
>o  marked  a  propensity  for  the  drink  that  nei- 
ther cheers  nor  inebriates. 

But  the  most  attractive  feature  of  the  Creche 
was  in  \\\r,  centre  of  the  room,  where,  directly 
in  front  of  a  blazing  fire,  on  an  inclined  j)lane, 
covered  with  a  mattress  lay  seven  or  eight  little 
objects  all  in  a  row.  These,  who  were  the 
latest  arrivals,  were  certainly  the  most  comfort- 
able lot  in  the  apartment^  and,  contrasting  their 
passive  enjoyment  of  the  fire,  whose  influence 
th(^y  felt,  with  the  screams  of  the  victims  of 
eau  micrtc, 

"the  philoKophicul  lic-holdcr 

Sifrhcd  lor  their  sakcs  that  Ihcy  should  e'er  grovr  older." 

Young  US  they  were,  however,  it  would  have 

been  u  difVicull   uuitter  to  say  which  was  the 

youngest,  for  evci-}-  sp(!ond  hour  throughout  the 

t"our-und-t\v«  iity  brought  a  new  comer.      Cue 


'  of  these  arrivals  happened  while  w^e  were  on 
the  spot.  We  heard  a  bell-ring,  and  at  the 
,  same  time  saw  a  Sister  of  Charity  leave  the 
I  apartment.  In  a  few  minutes  she  returned, 
carrying  something  in  a  flannel  bag,  from  which 
issued  the  semblance  of  a  small  Swedish  turnip 
of  a  pinkish-yellowish  hue.  This  was  the  head 
of  a  child,  and  when  the  contents  of  the  bag 
were  gently  turned  out  on  a  blanket  they  proved 
to  be  the  remainder  of  a  male  infant  just  de- 
posited. It  was  immediately  submitted  to  the 
process  of  weighing,  the  test  which  generally 
decides  the  infant's  chance  of  life.  The  arbiter 
of  its  destiny  was  a  six  pound  weight,  and  we 
were  very  sorry  to  see  that  the  Foundling  kick- 
ed the  beam.  But  though  the  odds  were  against 
it,  the  nurse  to  whose  care  it  was  confided 
omitted  no  precaution  that  might  prolong  its 
existence.  It  was  clothed  and  swathed  like  the 
rest,  and  was  assigned  the  warmest  place  on 
the  mattress ;  and  as  we  left  the  Creche,  Sister 
Petronille,  whose  organ  of  hope  was  very 
strongly  developed,  expressed  her  belief  that 
it  would  survive,  for  she  had  seen  smaller  chil- 
dren than  that  who  had  turned  out  something 
quite  astonishing  both  as  to  size  and  strength. 

We  now  took  leave  of  our  guide,  who  with 
some  difficulty  was  made  to  accept  a  small 
gratuity,  and  returned  to  the  gate  of  the  Hos- 
pital. But  before  we  were  let  out  the  portress 
suggested  that  we  might  be  curious  to  see  the 
registry  of  arrivals  in  the  office,  the  blank  baby 
having  just  been  entered.  We  did  so,  and  read 
the  following  personal  description  {sigyialement) : 
— "Ocr:-ber  4,  185-.  No.  9.  A  male  child; 
newly  born;  weakly  and  very  small;  ticket 
round  the  neck  with  the  name  of  Gustave; 
coarse  linen;  red  stain  on  the  left  shoulder;  no 
other  mark." 

These  are  all  the  credentials  necessary  for  the 
candidates  for  admission  to  the  Paris  Foundling 
Hospital. 


THE  LIFE  A:SD  TDIES  OF  I^IADAME  DE 
STAEL. 

THE  Life  and  Times  of  Madame  de  Stael:" 
what  a  promise  of  vivid  interest  does 
not  the  title  hold  forth  !  What  a  host  of  images 
and  ideas  start  into  life  at  the  spell  of  that 
name,  and  silently  group  themselves  around 
the  central  figure!  Necker,  the  object  of  her 
life-long  worship,  with  his  grand  position,  his 
bourgeois  intellect,  and  his  rare  integrity; — 
Madame  Neeker,  the  rigid  mother,  the  tender 
wife,  the  faithful  friend — puritanical,  precise, 
bortu'c,  but  not  ungeniai ; — Gibbon,  at  first  the 
phlegmatic  lover,  afterward  the  philosophic 
friend,  but  always  brilliant,  fascinating,  and 
profound; — Louis  de  Narbonne,  perhaps  the 
most,  perfect  specimen  then  extant  of  the  linish- 
ed  noble  of  the  ancit 7i  rigime,  polished  to  the 
core,  not  varnished  merely  on  the  surface; — 
Talleyrand,  the  sulitlest  and  deepest  intellect 
of  his  time,  and  long  the  intimate  associate  of 
Madame  do  Stael; — Napoleon,   her   relentleiw 
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poi-secutor; — Benjamin  Constant  and  Schlegel. 
her  steady  and  attached  allies ; — these  men  form 
the  circle  of  which  she  was  the  centre  and  the 
chief. 

Then  the  "times"  in  which  she  lived?  She 
saw  the  commencement  and  the  close  of  that 
great  social  earthquake  which  overthrew  the 
oldest  dynast}'  in  Europe,  shook  society  to  its 
foundation,  unsettled  the  minds  of  men  to  their 
inmost  depths,  turned  up  the  subsoil  of  nations 
with  a  deeper  plow-share  than  Destin}'  had 
ever  yet  driven,  and  opened  the  way  for  those 
new  social  ideas  and  those  new  political  arrange- 
ments which  are  still  operating  and  fermenting, 
and  the  final  issue,  the  "  perfect  work,"  of  which 
our  children's  children  may  not  live  to  see.  Her 
life,  though  only  prolonged  through  half  a  cen- 
turv,  was  coeval  with  that  series  of  great  events 
which,  for  magnitude  and  meaning,  have  no 
parallel  in  human  history ;  by  all  of  which  she 
was  more  or  less  affected ;  in  some  of  which  she 
took  a  prominent  and  not  uninfluential  part. 
She  was  born  while  the  house  of  Bourbon  was 
at  the  height  of  its  meretricious  splendor  and  its 
reckless  profligacy:  she  lived  to  see  it  return, 
after  its  tragic  downfall  and  its  dreary  banish- 
ment, to  a  house  that  had  been  "  swept  nnd 
garnished," — little  better  and  no  wiser  man 
before.  She  saw  the  rise,  the  culmination,  and 
the  setting  of  Napoleon's  meteor-star ;  she  had 
reached  the  pinnacle  of  her  fame  while  he  was 
laying  the  foundation  of  his ;  and  she.  shatter- 
ed and  way  worn,  was  beginning  to  look  for- 
ward to  her  final  rest,  when  his  career  was 
'losed  forever  in  defeat  and  exile. 

But  it  is  not  of  the  period  in  which  she  lived 
that  we  think  first  or  most  naturally  when  we 
hear  the  name  of  Madame  de  Stael :  it  is  of  the 
writer  whose  wondrous  genius  and  glowing 
eloquence  held  captive  our  souls  in  "  the  season 
of  susceptive  youth,"  of  the  author  of  the  Lct- 
Ires  sur  Rousneau,  who  sanctioned  and  justified 
our  partiality  for  that  fascinating  rhapsodist — 
of  L'Allcniagne,  from  whose  pages  we  first  im- 
bibed a  longing  to  make  the  riches  of  that 
mighty  literature  our  own — of  Corinnc,  over 
whose  woes  and  sorrows  so  many  eyes  have 
wept  delicious  tears;  of  that  dazzling  admix- 
ture of  deep  thought,  tender  sentiment,  and 
brilliant  fancy,  which  give  to  her  writings  a 
charm  possessed  by  the  productions  of  no  other 
woman — and  in  truth  of  but  few  men. 

Anne  Mari'^^  Louise  Xecker  was  born  at  Paris 
in  1766.  Both  her  parents  were  remarkable 
persons.  Her  father,  James  Necker,  a  simple 
citizen  of  Geneva,  began  life  as  clerk  in  a  bank- 
er's office  in  Paris,  npeedily  })ecame  a  partner, 
and  by  skill,  diligence,  sound  judgment,  an<l 
Rtriot  integrity,  contrived  in  the  course  of  twenty 
years  to  amass  a  large  fortune  and  to  acquire 
a  lofty  reputation.  While  accumulating  wealth, 
however,  be  neglected  neither  literature  nor 
society.  He  studied  both  philo.sophy  and  po- 
litical economy;  he  associated  with  the  Ency- 
clopediste  and  eminent  literati  of  the  time;  hia 


( house  was  frequented  by  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable men  who  at  that  period  made  the 
I  Parisian  salons  the  most  brilliant  in  Europe; 
and  he  found  time,  by  various  writings  on  finan- 
cial matters,  to  create  a  high  and  general  esti- 
mation of  his  talents  as  an  administrator  and 
economist.     His  management  of  the  afl'airs  of 
the  French  East  India  Company  raised  his  fame 
in  the  highest  political  circles,  while,  as  accred- 
ited agent  for  the  Kepublic  of  Geneva  at  the 
Court  of  Versailles,  he  obtained  the  esteem  and 
confidence  both  of  the  sovereign  and  the  min- 
isters.    So  high  did  he  stand  both  in  popular 
and  courtly  estimation,  that,  shortly  after  the 
accession    of  Louis   XVI.,  he  was  appointed, 
althoucli  a  foreigner,  Comptroller-General  of 
the  Finances.     He  held  this  post  for  five  j'ears, 
till  1781 ; — and  contrived  not  only  to  effect  con- 
siderable savings,  by  the  suppression  of  upward 
of  600  sinecures,  but  also  in  some  small  degree 
to  mitigate  and  equalize  taxation,  and  to  intro- 
duce a  system  of  order  and  regularity  into  the 
public  accounts  to  which  they  had  long  been 
strangers.     As  proved  by  his  celebrated  Compte 
rendi^  which,  though  vehemently  attacked,  was 
never  successfully  impugned,  he  found  a  deficit 
of  34  millions  when  he  entered  ofiice,  and  left 
a  surplus  of  10  millions  when  he  quitted  it — 
notwithstanding    the   heavy    expenses   of   the 
American  war.     In  the  course  of  his  adminis- 
tration, however,  Necker  had  of  course  made 
many  enemies,  who  busied  themselves  in  under- 
mining his  position  at  court,  and  overruled  the 
wenk  and  vacillating  attachment  of  the  king. 
NcL-ker  found  that  his  most  careful  and  valu- 
able plans  were  canvassed  and  spoiled  by  his 
enemies  in  the  Council,  where  he  was  not  pre- 
sent to  defend  them,  and  that,  in  fact,  he  had 
not  and  could  not  have  fair  play  while  he  con- 
tinued excluded  from  the   Cabinet.      He   de- 
manded, therefore,  the  entr\'  of  the  Pi-ivy  Coun- 
cil,  and   resigned   when   it   was  refused  him, 
though  earnestly  requested  to  remain  by  those 
who  knew  how  valuable  his  reputation  was  to 
a  discredited  and  unpopular  court,  unwilling  as 
they  werci  to  submit  to  his  measures  or  honestly 
adopt  his  plans.     Necker  did  not  choose  to  be 
so  used ;  and  he  retired  to  write  the  celebrated 
work  on  the  Administration  of  the   Finances, 
which  at  once  placed  him  on  the  pinnacle  of 
popularit}'  and  fame.     P2ighty  thousand  copies 
were  sold  ;  and  henceforth  Necker  was  the  nuin 
on  whom  all  eyes  were  turned  in  every  finan- 
cial crisis,  and  to  whom  the  nation  looked  as 
the  only  minister  who  could  rescue  them  from 
the    difficulties   wliich    were    daily   thickening 
around  them. 

Then  followed  the  reckless  administration  of 
Calonne,  whoso  sole  principle  was  that  of  "mak- 
ing things  pleasant,"  and  who,  in  an  incredibly 
short  time,  added  1046  millions  to  the  capital 
of  the  debt,  and  left  an  annual  deficit  of  140 
millions,  instead  of  an  aimual  excess  of  ten. 
Brienne  attacke<l  him,  and  succeeded  him;  biit 
things  went  on  from  bad  to  worse,  till,  when 
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matters  were  wholly  past  a  remedy,  in  August 
1788,  Necker  was  reoulleJ  and  reinstated.    What 
he  might  liavo   done,  on   the  oeeusion  of  this 
second  mhiistry,  had  he  been  a  man  of  com- 
manding gt'iiius  and  unbending  will,  it  is  ase- 
less  and  })»rhaps  impossible  to  conjecture.     Sur- 
rounded with   numberless  perplexities;    beset 
at  once  bv  the  machinations  of  unscrupulous 
enemies  who  counter  worked  him  in  secret,  and 
by  the  embiirrassments  which  every  predecessor 
had  accumulated  in  his  path  ;  borne  into  power 
on  a  tide  of  poj)ular  expectations  which  no  pop- 
ularity could  enable  him  to  satisfy  ;  set  down  to 
labor  at  the  solution    of  a  perhaps  insoluble 
problem ;  face  to  face  with  a  crisis  which  might 
well  stagger  the  most  dauntless  courage  and 
confuse  the  clearest  head ;  famine  around  him, 
bankruptcy  before  him;    and  all  other  voices 
gradually  lost  in  one  "  Avhich  every  moment 
waxed  louder  and  nion  terrible — the  fierce  and 
tumultuous  roar  of  a  great  people,  conscious  of 
irresistible  strength,  maddened  by  intolerable 
wrongs,  and  sick  of  deferred  hopes;" — perhaps 
no  human  strength  or  wnsdom  could  have  suf- 
ficed for  the  recjuirements  of  that  fearful  time. 
Perhaps   no    human   power   could   then   have 
averted  the  catastrophe.     What  Necker  might 
have  done  h.id  he  acted  differently  and  been 
differently  made,  we  can  not  say.     What  he  did 
was  to  struggle  with  manly,  but  not  hopeful 
courage,  for  a  terrible  twelve  months;    using 
his  great  credit  to  procure  loans,  spending  his 
vast  private  fortune  to  feed  the  famishing  j)opu- 
lace  of  Paris ;  commencing  the  final  act  of  the 
long  inchoate  revolution,  by  calling  the  States- 
General  ;    insuring  its  fearful  triumph  by  the 
decisive  measure  of  doubling  the  numbers  of 
the  tiers-Hat,  and  permitting  the  states  to  delib- 
erate in  common;  devising  schemes  of  finance 
and  taxation  whicji  were  too  wise  to  be  palata- 
ble and  too  late  to  save ;   composing  speeches 
for  the  monarch  to  deliver,  which  the  queen 
and  the  courtiers  ruined  and  emasculated  before 
they  were  made  public  ;  and  bearing  the  blame 
of  faults  and  failures  not  his  own.     At  length 
his  subtei'ranean  enemies  prevailed:  he  received 
his  secret  corige  from  the  king  in  July  1789,  and 
reached  Basle,  rejoicing  at  heart  in  his  relief 
from  a  burden  of  which,  even  to  one  so  passion- 
ately fond  of  popularity  as  he  was,  the  weight 
waF  beginning  to  be  greater  than  the  charms. 

Tlie  people  were  furious  at  the  dismissal  of 
their  favorite:  the  Assembly  affected  to  be  so. 
Riots  ensued;  the  Bastille  was  stormed  ;  blood 
was  shed ;  the  Court  was  frightened ;  and  Necker 
was  once  more  i-ecalled.  The  royal  messenger 
ovei'took  him  just  as  he  was  entering  Switzer- 
land, with  the  coujmand  to  return  to  Paris  and 
re^nnK!  his  post.  He  obey<^  the  mandate  with 
a  sad  j)r«'seiit  iiiieiit  that  he  was  returning  to  be 
a  useless  saerifice  in  a  hopeless  cau(»e.  but  with 
the  conviction  that  duty  left  him  no  alt.ernative.  j 
His  journey  to  Paris  was  one  long  ovation  ;  the 
authoritie"  cvciy  where  eaiiic  out  to  LM'eet  him  ;  \ 
the  inhabitjints  thronged  around  his  patli ;  tlio  , 


populace  unharnessed  his  horses,  and  drew  his 
carriage  a  great  part  of  the  way.  The  minister 
drank  deeply  of  the  intoxicating  cup  of  national 
gratitude  and  pojtular  applause;  and  if  he  rel- 
ished it  too  keerily  and  regretted  it  too  nmch, 
at  least  he  used  it  nobly  and  had  earned  it  well 
It  would  have  been  far  better  for  his  own  fame 
and  happiness  if  he  had  not  returned  to  power: 
it  could  scarcely  have  been  worse  for  his  adopt- 
ed country.  His  third  and  last  administration 
was  a  series  of  melancholy  and  perhaps  inevi- 
table failures.  The  torrent  of  popular  violence 
had  become  far  too  strong  to  stem.  The  mon- 
archy had  fallen  to  a  position  in  which  it  was 
impossible  to  save  it.  Necker's  head,  too,  seems 
to  have  been  somewhat  turned  by  his  triumph, 
lie  disappointed  the  people  and  bored  the  As- 
sembly. The  stream  of  events  had  swept  past 
him,  and  left  him  standing  bewildered  and 
breathless  on  the  margin. 

•If  the  society  of  few  men  is  more  interesting 
or  instructive  than  that  of  the  retired  states- 
man, who,  having  played  his  part  in  the  world's 
history,  stands  aside  to  w\atch  at  leisure  the  fur- 
ther progress  of  the  mighty  drama,  and  having 
served  his  country  faithfully  and  laboriously 
during  his  3'ears  of  vigor  and  maturity,  has 
earned  a  right  to  repose  in  the  decline  of  life; 
who  contemplates  with  a  mind  enriched  by  re- 
flection, and  not  soured  by  failure,  the  evolution 
of  those  great  problems  of  human  destiny  q-tio- 
runi  pars  viaipia  fait,  and  brings  the  experience 
of  the  man  of  action  to  modify  the  conclusions 
of  the  man  of  thought,  and  who,  with  that  se- 
renity of  soul  which  is  the  last  achievement  of 
wisdom  and  of  virtue,  and  which  belongs  only 
to  those  who  have  fought  the  good  fight,  striven 
through  the  angry  tempest,  and  reached  the 
quiet  haven,  can  look  with  a  vivid  interest, 
which  has  no  touch  of  scorn,  on  the  combatants 
who  are  still  intent  upon  '.he  battle,  or  strug- 
gling in  the  storm,  can  aid  them  by  his  counsel, 
and  cheer  them  by  his  S3'mparhy.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  few  sadder  speetacies  than  that 
presented  by  the  politician  cast  *m\.  from  power, 
unable  to  accept  his  fate,  and  sitting  unrecon- 
ciled, mourning,  and  resentful  amid  the  ruins 
of  his  greatness.  Such  was  Necker  in  his  last 
retirement.  For  a  long  time  he  said  he  could 
think  of  nothing  but  the  coup  de  foud>'  which 
had  overthrown  him.  In  one  short  yeju  he  had 
fallen  from  the  pinnacle  of  prosperif  '«-  the 
depths  of  disgrace  and  neglect;  and  jis  ho  had 
relished  the  former  more  keenly  ])erhaps  than 
befitted  a  philosopher,  so  he  felt  the  latter  more 
bitterly  than  beeamt'  a  wise  man  or  a  Christian. 
His  mortification  and  regret,  too,  were  eniumced 
by  a  somewhat  morbid  conscientiousness;  he 
could  not  shake  oft'  the  idea  that  there  was 
something  culpable  in  failure;  he  felt  that  he 
had  not  been  equal  to  the  crisis,  and  tliat  he 
had  conunitted  many  errors;  he  could  not 
divest  himself  of  the  dread  that  his  own  meas- 
ures niiu'lit  have  let  loose  that  tide  of  national 
fury  whieh  was  now  so  fearfully  avenging  the 
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heaped-up  wrongs  of  centuries ;  and  the  annoy- 
ance of  failure  was  aggravated  by  the  sense  of 
guilt.  Besides  all  this,  too,  he  loved  France  too 
well  not  to  mourn  over  her  prospects  and  blush 
for  her  savagery  and  her  crimes;  so  he  sat  in 
his  garden  at  Coppet,  dejected  and  remorseful, 
pining  over  the  past,  and  full  of  gloomy  fore- 
bodings for  the  future,  and  deaf  to  the  consola- 
tions of  his  faithful  wife  and  his  adoring  daugh- 
ter. Gibbon,  who  saw  much  of  him  at  this  pe- 
riod of  his  career,  says  that  he  should  have  liked 
to  show  him  in  his  then  condition  to  any  one 
whom  he  desired  to  cure  of  the  sin  of  ambition. 
He  passed  whole  days  in  gloom  and  silence ;  all 
attempts  to  engage  him  in  conversation  were 
vain ;  he  felt  like  a  vessel  wrecked  and  strand- 
ed: "Othello's  occupation  was  gone." 

By  degrees,  however,  this  depression  left  him, 
and  he  roused  himself  again  to  interest  and  ac- 
tion. He  sent  forth  pamphlet  after  pamphlet 
of  warning  and  remonstrance  to  hostile  readers 
and  imheeding  ears.  He  offered  himself  to 
Louis  as  his  advocate,  when  that  monarch  was 
brought  to  trial,  and  when  his  offer  was  de- 
clined, published  a  generous  and  warm  defense 
of  his  old  master.  The  remainder  of  his  life 
was  passed  in  the  enjoyment  of  family  affection, 
of  literary  labors,  and  of  philosophical  and  re- 
ligious speculations;  and  he  died  in  1804,  at  the 
age  of  72,  happy  in  the  conviction  that  he  was 
only  exchanging  the  society  of  his  cherished 
daughter  for  that  of  his  faithful  and  long  re- 
spected wife,  who  had  died  some  years  before. 

On  the  whole,  Necker  was  worthy  of  all  hon- 
or and  of  long  remembrance.  History  tells  us 
of  many  greater  statesmen,  but  of  few  better 
men.  Without  going  so  far  as  his  enthusiastic 
daughter,  who  more  than  once  declares  that  his 
genius  was  bounded  only  by  his  virtue,  we 
quite  admit  that  his  weakness  and  indecision 
were  often  attributable  to  his  scrupulosity,  and 
that  more  pliant  principles  and  a  harder  lieart 
might  occasionally  have  fitted  hira  better  to 
deal  with  the  evil  days  on  which  he  had  fallen. 
In  truth,  for  such  a  crisis  as  that  of  the  French 
Revolution  he  was  somewhat  too  much  of  the 
preacher  and  the  prude.  He  was  well  aware 
of  his  own  deficiencies.  He  told  Louis  XVI. 
that  if  moral  purity  and  administrative  skill 
were  all  that  was  needed  in  the  Government, 
he  might  be  able  to  serve  him,  but  that  if  ever 
the  times  should  require  a  genius  and  a  will  like 
Richelieu's,  then  he  must  resign  the  Ixilm  to 
abler  hands.  His  portrait  and  his  justification 
may  be  given  in  a  single  sentence:  he  was  a 
good  man,  fallen  upon  times  that  required  a 
great  man  :  his  failure  was  the  inevitable  one  of 
mediocrity  intrusted  with  a  task  which  scarce- 
ly the  rarest  genius  could  have  successfully  ac- 
complished. Disinterested  altnost  to  a  fault,  in 
a  period  of  un«.'xainpb.'d  rapacity  and  corrup- 
tion ;  stainless  and  rigid  in  his  morals  ami<l  uni- 
versal laxity  and  licen.se ;  ardently  and  unaf- 
fectedly religions,  in  a  howling  wilderness  of  ; 
impiety  and  atheism ;  conscientious,  while  all ! 


around  him  were  profligate  and  selfish ;  moder- 
ate, while  ever}^  one  else  was  excited  and  in- 
temperate, he  was  strangel}-  out  of  place  in  that 
wild  chaos  of  the  old  and  new.  The  age  de- 
manded sterner  stuff'  than  he  was  made  of — 

[  other  services  than  he  could  render.  "To  be 
weak  (says  Carlyle)  is  not  so  miserable;  but  to 
be  weaker  than  our  task.  Woe  the  day  when 
they  mounted  thee,  a  peaceable  pedestrian,  on 
that  wild  Hippogrift'  of  a  Democracy,  which, 

I  spurning  the  firm  earth,  nay,  lashing  at  the 
very  stars,  no  yet  known  Astolpho  could  have 
ridden !" 

Madame  Necker,  too,  was  in  her  way  remark- 
fible  enough.  The  daughter  of  a  Swiss  Protest- 
ant minister  of  high  repute  for  piety  and  talent, 
and  herself  early  distinguished  both  for  beauty 
and  accomplishments,  her  spotless  character 
and  superior  intellectual  powers  attracted  the 
admiration  of  Gibbon  during  his  early  residence 
at  Lausanne.  He  proposed,  and  was  acce])ted; 
but  his  father,  imagining  that  his  son  might 
well  aspire  to  some  higher  connection,  was  very 
indignant,  and  forbade  the  fulfillment  of  the  en- 
gagement. Gibbon  submitted,  and  moralized : 
"  I  sighed  as  a  lover  (says  he)  and  obeyed  as  a 
son,  and  Mademoiselle  Curchod  is  now  the  wife 
of  the  favored  minister  of  a  great  kingdom,  and 
sits  in  the  high  places  of  the  earth."  They  re- 
newed their  acquaintance  in  after  years,  and  re- 
mained fast  friends  till  death.  There  is  some- 
thing, to  our  feelings,  very  touching  in  this  last- 
ing attachment  between  those  who  had  been 
lovers  in  their  youth,  but  who  had  been  pi-e- 
vented  from  uniting  their  lots  in  life ;  and  the 
letters  of  Madame  Necker,  many  of  which  are 
preserved,  give  us  a  most  pleasing  impression 
of  both  her  character  and  powers,  and  convey 
the  idea  of  far  greater  tenderness  and  poetry  of 
soul  than,  judging  from  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion, she  was  generally  supposed  to  possess. 
Faithfully  and  ardently  attached  to  her  hus- 
band, whose  consolation  and  strength  she  had 
supplied  during  long  years  of  trial,  prosperity, 
and  sorrow,  and  who  repaid  her  with  a  fond- 
ness even  more  feminine  than  her  own,  she  had 
yet  much  true,  warm,  and  watchful  affection  to 
spai'e  for  her  early  and  now  famous  friend. 

How  such  a  child  as  Mademoiselle  Necker 
came  to  spring  from  two  parents  who  i-esenibU'd 
her  so  little,  were  a  vain  conjecture.  She  was 
from  the  first  the  very  incarnation  of  genius 
and  of  impulse.  Her  precocity  was  extraordi- 
nary, and  her  vivacity  and  vehemence  both  of 
intellect  and  temperament  bafiled  all  her  moth- 
er's efforts  at  regulation  and  control.  Her  j>ow- 
er  of  acquisition  and  nu-ntal  assimilation  was 
immense.  At  twelve  yojirs  of  ago  she  wrote  a 
drama  of  social  life,  which  was  acted  by  herself 
and  her  young  companion.s.  Her  remarkable 
talent  for  conversation,  and  for  understanding 
the  conversation  of  others,  even  at  that  early 
period,  attracted  the  attention  and  excited  the 
affectionate  interest  of  many  of  the  cehjbrated 
men  who  frequented  her  father's  salon ;  and  in 
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epite  of  Madame  NeckerV  disapproving  looks, 
they  used  to  pither  round  her.  listoiiiri^  to  her 
eallios,  and  provokiiii?  her  love  of  argument 
and  ropartee.  Gibbon,  the  Abb6  Ra3'nal,  Baron 
(irimin,  and  Mannontel,  were  among  these 
habit uia  of  Nocker's  society  at  that  time,  and 
we  can  well  comprehend  the  stimulus  wliich 
the  intercourse  of  such  minds  must  have  given 
to  the  budding  intellect  of  his  daughter.  The 
frivolity  of  French  society  was  already'  wearing 
away  under  the  influence  of  the  great  events 
wliich  were  throwing  their  shadows  before 
them;  and  even  if  it  had  not  been  so,  Necker's 
own  taste  would  have  secured  a  graver  and 
more  solid  tone  than  prevailed  in  common 
circles.  The  deepest  interests  of  life  and  of  the 
world  were  constantly  under  discussion.  The 
grace  of  the  old  era  still  lingered;  the  gravity 
of  the  new  era  was  stealing  over  men's  minds; 
and  the  vivacity  and  brilliancy  which  has  never 
been  wholly  lost  at  Paris,  bound  the  two  ele- 
ments together  in  a  strangely  fascinating  union. 
It  was  a  very  hot-bed  for  the  development  of 
a  vigorous  young  brain  like  that  of  Mademoi- 
selle Necker.  Her  father,  too,  aided  not  a  little 
to  call  forth  her  powers;  he  was  proud  of  her 
talents,  and  loved  to  initiate  her  into  his  own 
philosophic  notions,  and  to  inoculate  her  with 
his  generous  and  lofty  purposes; — and  from 
her  almost  constant  intercourse  with  him,  and 
his  tenderness  and  indulgent  sympathy — so  dif- 
ferent from  her  mother's  uncaressing  and  some- 
what oppressive  formalism — sprung  that  vehe- 
ment and  earnest  attachment  with  which  she 
regarded  him  through  life.  This  affection  color- 
ed and  modified  her  whole  existence ;  it  was 
in  fact  the  strongest  and  most  pertinacious  feel- 
ing of  her  nature ;  and  her  delineation  of  it  (in 
her  Vie  privee  de  M.  Necker)  is,  in  spite  of  its 
exaggeration,  singularly  beautiful  and  touch- 
ing. It  partook,  perhaps,  a  little  of  the  some- 
what excessive  vivacity  which  characterized 
all  her  sentiments:  it  seems  in  its  impressive 
fervor  to  have  resembled  rather  the  devotion 
of  a  woman  to  a  lover  she  adores,  than  the  calm 
and  tender  love  of  a  daughter  to  a  cherished 
parent.  Indeed  she  more  than  once,  in  her 
writings,  regrets  that  they  belong  to  different 
generations,  and  declares  that  Necker  was  the 
only  man  she  had  ever  known  to  whom  she 
could  have  consecrated  her  life. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  she  had  attained  a  dan- 
gerous reputation  as  a  wit  and  a  prodig}^;  she 
was  passionately  fond  of  the  brilliant  society 
in  which  she  lived,  but  set  at  naught  its  re- 
straints, and  trampled  on  its  conventioiuilities 
and  blnmea/ices  in  a  style  that  was  then  rare, 
especially  among  young  women,  but  which  the 
men  forgave  in  considei-af  if>n  of  her  genius,  and 
the  women  in  consideration  of  her  ugliness. 
II  r  intellect  was  preternaturally  developed, 
but  her  heart  seems  not  to  liave  lieen  tonched; 
nhe  wr<»t(r  and  npoke  of  love  with  earnestness, 
with  grace,  even  with  insight — but  as  a  sub- 
ject of  si)eculatioM   and  d<dineation  only,  not 


of  deep  and  woeful  experience.  She  made  a 
mariage  de  convenaiice  with  as  cool  and  busi- 
ness-like an  indifference  as  if  she  had  been  th« 
most  cold  and  phlegmatic  of  women.  She  was 
a  great  heiress,  and  Eric,  Baron  de  Stael,  was  a 
handsome  man,  of  noble  birth  and  good  char- 
acter. The  consideration  which  appears  to  have 
chiefly  decided  the  choice,  both  of  herself  and 
her  j)arents,  was  that  he  was  an  attache  to  the" 
Swedish  Embassy,  was  to  become  P^mbassador 
himself,  and  was  expected  to  reside  permanently 
in  Paris.  Parisian  society  bad  now  become, 
what  it  always  remained,  an  absolute  necessity 
of  existence  to  Mademoiselle  Necker ;  and  in 
the  arrangement  she  now  made,  she  married  it 
rather  than  the  Baron.  She  never  seems  to 
have  dreamed  of  domestic  happiness,  or  at  least 
of  any  satisfaction  of  the  heart,  in  this  deliber- 
ate selection  of  a  husband ;  nor,  Ave  are  bound 
to  say,  does  she  ever  complain  of  not  having 
found  what  she  did  not  seek.  She  probably 
solaced  herself  by  the  proverb — true  enough, 
but  we  should  have  thought  exquisitely  sad  to 
a  young  and  ardent  girl  of  twenty — "  Paris  est 
le  lieu  du  monde  ou  Ton  se  passe  le  mieux  de 
bonheur."  After  the  ceremony,  we  hear  very 
little  of  M.  de  Stael,  either  from  his  wife  or 
her  friends.  Sometimes  circumstances  separate 
them ;  sometimes  reunite  them ;  they  seem  t« 
have  lived  harmoniously,  but  as  comfortably 
when  apart  as  when  together.  Her  husband 
seems  to  have  been  tacitly  ignored,  except  in 
as  far  as  he  made  her  "Madame  I'Ambassa- 
drice." 

The  three  years  that  followed  her  marriage 
were  probably  the  happiest  of  her  life.  She 
was  in  Paris,  the  centre  of  a  varied  and  brilliant 
society,  where  she  could  not  only  enjoy  inter- 
course with  all  the  greatest  and  most  celebrat- 
ed men  of  that  remarkable  epoch,  but  could 
give  free  scope  to  those  wonderful  and  some- 
what redundant  conversational  powers  which 
were  at  all  times  her  greatest  distinction.  We 
can  well  imagine  that  her  singular  union  of 
brilliant  fancy,  solid  reflection,  and  French  vi- 
vacity, must  have  made  her,  in  spite  of  the  en- 
tire absence  of  personal  beauty,  one  of  the  most 
attractive  and  fascinating  of  women.  The  t  imos 
too  were  beyond  all  others  pregnant  with  that 
strange  excitepient  which  gives  to  social  inter- 
course its  most  vivid  charm.  Every  where  the 
minds  of  men  were  stirred  to  their  inmost 
depths;  the  deepest  interests  were  daily  under 
discussion;  the  grandest  events  were  evidently 
struggling  toward  their  birlh ;  thegrealest  intel- 
lects were  l)rac!ng  up  their  energies  for  a  strug- 
gle "  such  as  had  not  been  seen  since  the  world 
was;"  the  wildest  hopes,  the  maddest  pros- 
pects, the  most  sombre  terrors,  were  agitating 
society  in  turn  ;  some  dreamed  of  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  world — days  of  halcyon  bliss — a 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey ;  some  dread- 
ed a  convulsion,  a  chaos,  a  final  and  irrecovera- 
])le  catiistroj)he;  every  thing  was  hurrying  on- 
ward to  the  grand  denouement; — and  of  this 
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denouement  Paris  was  to  be  the  theatre,  and 
Necker,  the  father  of  our  heroine,  the  guiding 
and  presiding  genius.  All  her  powers  were 
aroused,  and  all  her  feelings  stimulated  to  the 
uttermost ;  she  visited,  she  talked,  she  intrigued, 
she  wrote  ; — her  first  literary  performance,  the 
Jjcttres  sur  Boiiftseau,  belong  to  this  date.  They 
are  brilliant  and  warm  in  style;  but  their  tone 
is  that  of  immaturity. 

These  days  soon  passed.  Then  followed  the 
Reign  of  Terror.  And  now  it  was  that  all  the 
sterling  qualities  of  ^ladame  de  Stael's  charac- 
ter came  forth.  Her  feelings  of  disappointment 
and  disgust  must  have  been  more  vivid  than 
those  of  most,  for  her  hopes  had  been  pre-emi- 
nently sanguine,  and  her  confidence  in  her  fa- 
ther's powers  and  destin}*  unbounded.  Kow 
all  was  lost :  her  father  was  discarded,  her  mon- 
arch slain,  her  society  scattered  and  decimated, 
and  Paris  had  lost  all  its  charms.  Still  she  re- 
mained ;  as  Necker's  daughter,  she  was  still  be- 
loved by  many  among  the  people;  as  the  Avife 
of  an  Embassador,  she  was  as  inviolable  as  any 
one  could  be  in  those  dreadful  days.  With  in- 
domitable courage,  with  the  most  daring  and 
untiring  zeal,  and  the  most  truly  feminine  de- 
Totion,  she  made  use  of  both  her  titles  and  in- 
fluence to  aid  the  escape  of  her  friends,  and  to 
save  and  succor  the  endangered.  She  succeed- 
ed in  persuading  to  temporary  mercy  some  of 
the  most  ferocious  of  the  revolutionary  chiefs; 
she  concealed  some  of  the  menaced  emigres  in 
her  house  ;  and  it  was  not  till  she  had  exhaust- 
ed all  her  resources,  and  incurred  serious  pei'il 
to  herself  and  her  children,  that  she  followed 
her  fi'iends  into  exile.  Her  husband,  w^hose 
diplomatic  character  was  suspended  for  a  while, 
remained  in  Holland,  to  be  read}'  to  resume  his 
functions  at  the  first  favorable  opening.  Ma- 
dame de  Staiil  joined  her  friends  in  P'.ngland, 
and  established  herself  in  a  small  house  near 
liiclimond,  wliere  an  agreeable  society  soon 
gathered  round  her,  consisting,  besides  a  few 
Entrlish,  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  M.  de  Narbonne 
(whose  life  she  had  saved  by  concealing  him  in 
her  house,  and  then  dismi.ssing  him  with  a  false 
passport),  M.  d'Arblay(who  afterward  married 
\{\sA  Burnpy),  and  one  or  two  female  friends. 
Here,  in  spite  of  poverty,  exile,  and  the  morti- 
fication of  failure,  and  the  fearful  tidings  wliich 
reached  them  by  nearly  cvpry  post,  thev  con- 
timied  to  lead  a  cheerful  and  not  unprofitable 
life. 

Tlieir  fund.s  were  not  in  the  niost  flourishing 
condition,  and  the  prospect  of  war  did  not  fa- 
vor the  continuance  of  such  reniittanc'<'H  as  thev 
mikcht  otherwise  hope  to  get;  yet  tlieir  nation- 
al gayety  seems  to  have  borne  them  through 
their  difficulties  with  con^iderablo  credit  to 
themselves.  We  are  told  that  this  little  party 
could  afford  to  purchase  «^>nly  one  Rniall  car- 
riage, which  took  two  pr  rsf)n'»,  and  that  M.  de 
Narbonne  and  Talleyrand  alternate*!}-  a.s.Hnnied 
the  [K)st  of  footn):iti  as  th^^v  rode  about  to  nee 
the  countrv.  r'^rnoving  the  glasn  from  the  })ji<'k 


I  of  the  coach  in  order  to  join  in  the  conversa- 
tion of  those  within.     The  neighborhood  they 
.  had  chosen  for  their  residence  is  one  naturally 
i  beautiful,  and  so  characteristically  English  as 
j  to  seem  racy  and  fresh  to  the  eye  of  a  foreign- 
ler;  grateful  to  those  storm-tossed  spirits  must 
:  have  been  the  scenes  of  rural  peace  which  there 
:  spread  about  them,  and  still  more  grateful  the 
kindly  English  hospitality  which  awaited  them. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  new  element  infused  into  the 
j  half  city,  half  rural  life,  of  the  then  courtl}^  sub- 
j  urb ;  and  almost  every  day  some  fresh-comer 
j  brought  new  tidings  of  trouble,  and  desolation, 
and  narrow  escapes. 

The  harmony  of  this  little  coterie  continued 
without  interruption — "  the  kindly  hospitality" 
did  not.  The  scandal-lovers  of  England  began 
to  think  evil  things,  and  to  whisper  evil  thoughts 
respecting  the  tender  friendship  that  subsisted 
between  Madame  de  Stael  and  M.  de  Narbonne ; 
they  fancied  it  necessary  to  frown  upon  an  af- 
fection which  was  alien  to  their  national  hab- 
its ;  and  some  of  them,  Miss  Burney  among  the 
rest,  began  to  look  coldly  upon  tlie  colony  of 
foreigners,  who  ventured  to  live  in  England  as 
naturally  and  simply  as  they  could  haA-'e  done 
in  France.  There  was  no  foundation  whatever 
for  the  vulgar  insinuations  that  were  whispered 
about;  but  their  existence  can  scarcely  excite 
surprise.  For  in  this  coimtry  we  do  not  un- 
derstand that  man  and  woman,  unconnected  by 
family  ties,  can  be  friends  without  being  lov- 
ers; and  what  we  do  not  understand  it  is  our 
custom  invariably  to  condemn.  If  we  ever 
sanction  such  connections,  it  is  on  the  tacit  con- 
dition that  the  affection  shall  be  limited  in  its 
scope,  untender  in  its  character,  and  reserved 
in  its  manifestations.  Such  devoted  friendship 
as  that  which  subsisted  between  Gibbon  and 
]\Iadame  Necker,  M.  de  Narbonne  and  i\Iadame 
de  Stael,  Chateaubriand  and  Madame  Recamier, 
are  to  us  a  mastery  and  oftense.  Yet  it  is  im- 
possible to  read  without  the  deepest  sympat!i\- 
the  description  of  Chateaubriand,  wheelrd  \^>.io 
the  drawing-room  of  Madame  Recaniiei-,  Avhen 
no  longer  able  to  walk  thitlier,  but  unable  to 
forego  the  accustomed  society  where  he  had 
spent  every  evening  for  so  many  happy  and 
eventful  years;  and  of  the  touching  attentions 
of  liis  friend  to  cheer  his  sinking  sj>irits,  and 
sustain  and  stimulate  his  failing  faculties.  Ma- 
dame de  Stael  herself  has  left  us  a  ])ieture  of  a 
somewhat  similar  friendship — that  of  the  Prince 
Castel- forte  for  ('oi-inne. 

When  the  re-establishment  of  soutething  like 
regular  government  in  France,  in  1795,  permit- 
ted the  Swedi.'^h  Emba.ssador  to  r<"sume  his 
functions,  Ma<iarae  de  Stael  returned  to  Paris, 
and  pa.«?.sed  her  time  very  happily  for  the  next 
'  four  years,  alternate!}'  1her<;  and  with  her  fa- 
tlier  at  Coppet  Then  came  the  establishment 
of  the  Napoleonic  rule,  and  with  that  ended 
.Madanie  de  Stael's  peace  an<l  enjoyment  for 
nearly  fifteen  years.  Bonaparte  disliked  her, 
f»ared  her,  pt-i'seeuted  her,  exiled  lier,  and  bul- 
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lied  and  luinished  every  one  who  paid  her  any 
attentions,  or  showed  her  any  kindness.  He 
first  prohibited  her  residenee  in  Pni'is,  then  in 
France:  and.  exile  from  her  native  land  and 
from  the  scene  of  her  social  pleasures  and  social 
triumphs,  was  to  her  almost  as  dreadful  as  a 
sentence  of  death.  Of  course  she  repaid  her 
tyrannical  persecutor  in  his  own  coin,  and  with 
libci-nl  interest.  We  need  not  seek  far  for  the 
explanation  of  their  mutual  animosity.  They 
were  antipathic  in  their  views,  in  their  position, 
in  every  feeling  of  their  hearts,  in  every  fibre  of 
their  character.  Madame  de  Staiil  was  a  pas- 
sionate lover  of  constitutional  liberty:  Bona- 
parte was  bent  upon  its  overthrow.  The  brill- 
iancy and  varied  attractions  of  Madame  de 
Staiil's  society  made  her  an  actual  puissance  in 
Paris;  and  Bonaparte  hat-ed  rivalry,  and  could 
"  bear  no  brother  near  the  throne."  He  loved 
incense  and  homage;  and,  after  the  18th  Bru- 
maire,  she  would  render  him  neither.  She 
would  not  flatter  him,  and  he  could  not  in  his 
heart  despise  her  as  he  desired  to  do,  and  as  he 
wished  it  to  be  imagined  that  he  did.  Then, 
whenever  they  met  in  society  she  bored  him 
dreadfully,  and  he  snubbed  her  rudely.  He 
was  cold  and  reserved — she  was  vehement  and 
impulsive.  She  stigmatized  him  as  an  enemy 
to  rational  freedom;  and  he  pronounced  her 
to  be  an  intriguing  and  exaltee  woman.  They 
both  loved  influence  dearly ;  and  neither  would 
succumb  to  the  influence  of  the  other.  All  the 
Emperor's  power  and  prestige  could  not  extort 
from  the  woman  one  instant  of  submission  or 
applause — all  the  woman's  weapons  of  fasci- 
nation and  persuasion  were  wasted  and  blunt- 
ed on  the  impenetrable  cuirass  of  the  despot. 
Their  hatred  was  something  instinctive,  and  al- 
most physical — as  natural  and  incurable  as  that 
of  cat  and  dog. 

During  her  fourteen  years  of  exile,  Madame 
de  Stael  led  a  wandering  life;  sometimes  re- 
siding at  Coppet,  ever  and  anon  returning  for 
a  short  time  to  France,  in  hopes  of  being  al- 
lowed to  remain  there  unmolested,  but  soon  re- 
ceiving a  new  order  to  quit.  She  visited  Ger- 
many twice,  Italy  once,  and  at  length  reached 
England,  by  way  of  Russia,  in  1812.  It  was  at 
this  period  of  her  life  that  she  produced  the 
works  which  have  immortalized  her — De  la 
Litteruture,  De  I'Allemagne,  and  Oorinne,  and 
enjoyed  intercourse  with  the  most  celebrated 
men  of  Europe.  Nevertheless  they  were  years 
of  great  wrctehedness  to  her;  the  charms  of 
Parisian  soci(^ty,  in  which  she  lived,  and  moved, 
and  had  her  being,  were  forbidden  to  her;  she 
was  subjected  to  the  most  annoying  and  petty, 
as  well  as  to  the  most  bitter  and  cruel  persecu- 
tions; one  V)V  one  her  fi'icTids  were  prevented 
from  visiting  her,  or  punished  with  exile  and 
disgiace  if  they  did  visit  her;  she  was  reduced 
nearly  to  solitude — a  slate  which  she  herself 
describes  ns,  to  a  woman  of  her  vivacious  feel- 
ings and  irr<'pi-('ssible  bcso'm  dipanthrnioit,  al- 
most wor.se  than  death.     The  description  of  her 


Bufferings  during  this  part  of  her  life,  which 
she  gives  in  her  iJix  Anneat  J^Ex'd,  renderB 
that  book  one  of  the  most  harassing  and  pain- 
ful we  ever  read ;  and  when  we  add  to  all  that 
Bonaparte  made  her  endure,  the  recollection 
of  the  incalculable  amount  of  individual  mis- 
chief and  anguish  which  he  inflicted  on  the  two 
thousand  peaceful  English  travelers,  whom  he 
seized  in  defiance  of  all  law  and  justice,  and  de- 
tained for  twelve  of  the  best  years  of  their  life 
in  French  prisons,  we  are  compelled  to  feel,  that 
the  irritating  torments  and  privations  which  he 
was  himself  afterward  to  undergo  at  St.  Helena 
— unworthy  and  oppressive  as  they  were — were 
nothing  but  a  well  proportioned  and  richly 
merited  retribution. 

Several  of  the  great  men  whose  society  she 
enjoyed  during  these  memorable  years  of  wan- 
dering, have  left  on  record  their  impression  of 
her  genius  and  manners;  and  it  is  curious  to 
'observe  how  uniform  and  self-consistent  this 
impression  every  where  was.  She  seems  to 
have  excited  precisely  the  same  emotions  in 
the  minds  both  of  German  literati,  and  of  pji- 
glish  politicians — vast  admiration  and  not  a  lit- 
tle fatigue.  Her  conversation  was  brilliant  in 
the  extreme,  but  apt  to  become  monologue  and 
declamation.  She  was  too  vivacious  for  any 
but  Frenchmen:  her  intellect  was  always  in  a 
state  of  restless  and  vehement  activity;  she 
seemed  to  need  no  relaxation,  and  to  permit  no 
repose.  In  spite  of  her  great  knowledge,  her 
profound  and  sagacious  reflections,  her  spark- 
ling wit,  and  her  singular  eloquence,  she  nearly 
always  ended  by  wear^'ing  even  her  most  ad- 
miring auditors:  she  left  them  no  peace;  she 
kept  them  on  the  stretch ;  she  ran  them  out  of 
breath.  And  there  were  few  of  them  who  were 
not  in  a  condition  to  relish  the  piquant  mot  of 
Talleyrand,  who — when  some  one  hinted  sur- 
prise, that  he  who  had  enjo^'ed  the  intimacy  of 
such  a  genius  as  Madame  de  Stael,  could  find 
pleasure  in  the  society  of  such  a  contrast  to  her 
as  xMadame  Grant — answered,  in  that  deliber- 
ate and  gentle  voice,  which  gave  point  to  all 
his  sharpest  sayings,  "II  faut  avoir  aim6  ]Mad- 
ame  de  Stael  pour  savourer  le  bonheui-  d'aimer 
une  bete !" 

In  the  more  intimate  relations  of  life,  few 
persons  were  ever  more  seriousl}?^  or  steadfastly 
beloved.  She  was  an  excellent  hostess,  and 
one  of  the  most  warm,  constant,  and  zealous  of 
friends — on  the  whole,  an  admirable,  lovable, 
but  somewhat  overjiowering  woman.  On  the 
abdication  of  Napoleon,  she  rushed  back  to  Pa- 
ris, and  rcn)nined  there  with  few  intervals  till 
her  death,  filling  her  drawing-rooms  with  the 
brilliant  society  wliich  she  enjoyed  so  ]ia,ssion- 
ately,  and  of  which  she  was  herself  the  bright- 
est ornament.  But  she  survived  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons  only  a  short  time;  her  consti- 
tution had  been  seriously  undernn'ned  by  the 
falignes  and  irritations  she  hnd  undergone,  and 
she  died  in  ,luly  1817,  on  the  anniversary  of  tlu> 
taking  of  the  Bastile,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one. 
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THE  FAJ^IILY  OF  MICHAEL  AROUT. 

BY   AX   ATTIC   PHILOSOPHER  IN   PARIS. 

THIS  morning,  while  I  was  arranging  my 
books,  mother  Genevieve  came  in,  and 
brought  me  the  basket  of  fruit  I  buy  of  her 
every  Sunday.  For  nearly  twenty  years  that  I 
have  lived  in  this  quarter,  I  have  dealt  at  her 
little  fruit  shop.  Perhaps  I  should  be  better 
served  elsewhere,  but  mother  Genevieve  has 
but  little  custom ;  and  to  leave  her  would  do 
her  harm,  and  cause  her  unnecessary  pain.  It 
seems  to  mc  that  the  length  of  our  acquaint- 
ance has  made  me  incur  a  sort  of  tacit  obliga- 
tion to  her ;  my  patronage  has  become  her 
property. 

She  has  put  the  basket  upon  my  table,  and 
as  I  wanted  her  husband,  who  is  a  joiner,  to  add 
some  shelves  to  my  bookcase,  she  has  gone 
down  stairs  again  immediately  to  send  him  to 
me. 

At  first  I  did  not  notice  either  her  looks  or 
the  sound  of  her  voice ;  but  now,  that  I  recall 
them,  it  seems  to  me  that  she  was  not  as  jovial 
as  usual.  Can  mother  Genevieve  be  in  trouble 
about  any  thing  ? 

Poor  woman !  All  her  best  years  were  sub- 
ject to  such  bitter  trials,  that  she  might  think 
she  had  received  her  full  share  already.  "Were 
I  to  live  a  hundred  years,  I  should  never  forget 
the  circumstances  which  first  made  her  known 
to  me,  and  which  obtained  her  my  respect. 

It  was  at  the  time  of  my  first  settling  in  the 
faubourg.  I  had  noticed  her  empty  friiit  shop, 
which  nobody  came  into ;  and,  being  attracted 
by  its  forsaken  appearance,  I  made  my  little 
purchases  in  it.  I  have  always  instinctively 
preferred  the  poor  shops ;  there  is  less  choice 
in  them,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  my  purchase 
is  a  sign  of  sympathy  with  a  brother  in  poverty. 
These  little  dealings  are  almost  always  an  an- 
chor of  hope  to  those  whose  very  existence  is 
in  peril — the  only  means  by  which  some  orphan 
gains  a  livelihood.  There,  the  aim  of  the  trades- 
man is  not  to  enrich  himself,  but  to  live?  The 
purchase  you  make  of  him  is  more  than  an  ex- 
change— it  is  a  good  action. 

Mother  Genevieve  at  that  time  was  still 
young,  but  had  already  lost  that  fresh  bloom  of 
youth,  which  suffering  causes  to  wither  so  soon 
among  the  poor.  Iler  husband,  a  clever  joiner, 
gradually  left,  off  working  to  become,  according 
to  thp  pir-ture=quc  expression  of  the  workshops, 
a  vorxhiprr  of  Saint  Monday.  The  wages  of  the 
veek,  which  was  always  reduced  to  two  or 
three  working  days,  were  completely  dedicated 
by  him  to  the  worship  of  this  god  of  the  Bar- 
riers, and  Genevieve  was  obliged  herself  to  pro- 
vide for  all  the  wants  of  the  household. 

One  evening,  wlien  I  went  to  make  some 
trifliii;;  purchases  of  her,  I  lu-ard  a  sound  of 
quarreling  in  the  back  shop.  There  were  the 
Toices  of  several  women,  among  which  I  dis- 
tmgui.ahed  that  of  Genevieve,  broken  })V  sobs. 
On  l-H.'^iiig  fuither  in,  I  perceived  the  fruit- 


woman,  holding  a  child  in  her  arms  and  kiss- 
ing it,  while  a  country  nurse  seemed  to   be 
claiming  her  wages  from  her.   The  poor  woman, 
;  who  without  doubt  had   exhausted  every  ex- 
I  planation    and    every   excuse,    was   crying  in 
;  silence,  and  one  of  her  neighbors  was  trying  in 
'  vain  to  appease  the  countrywoman.     Excited 
^  b}'  that  love  of  money,  which  the  evils  of  a  hard 
peasant  life  but  too  well  excuse,  and  disap- 
pointed by  the  refusal  of  her  expected  w^ages, 
_  the  nurse  was  launching  forth  in  recriminations, 
threats,  and  abuse.    In  si)ite  of  myself  I  listened 
I  to  the  quarrel,  not  daring  to  interfere,  and  not 
j  thinking  of  going  away,  when  Michael  Arout 
appeared  at  the  shop  door. 
I      The  joiner  had  just  come  from  the  Barrier, 
I  where  he  had  passed  part  of  the  day  at  the 
j  public-house.     His  blouse,  without  a  belt,  and 
I  untied  at  the  throat,  showed  none  of  the  noble 
j  stains  of  work;  in  his  hand  he  held  his  cap, 
I  which  he  had  just  picked  up  out  of  the  mud  ; 
I  his  hair  was  in  disorder,  his  eye  fixed,  and  the 
i  pallor  of  drunkenness  in  his  face.     Ho  came 
reeling  in,  looking  wildly  round  him,  and  call- 
ed Genevieve. 

She  heard  his  voice,  gave  a  start,  and  rushed 
into  the  shop  ;  but  at  the  sight  of  the  miserable 
man,  who  was  trying  in  vain  to  steady  himself, 
she  pressed  the  child  in  her  arms,  and  bent 
over  it  with  tears. 

The  countrywoman  and  the  neighbor  had 
followed  her. 

"Come!  come!  Do  you  intend  to  pay  me 
after  all?"  cried  the  former  in  a  rage. 

"Ask  the  master  for  the  money,"  ironically 
answered  the  woman  from  next  door,  pointing 
to  the  joiner,  who  had  just  fallen  against  the 
counter. 

The  countr^'woman  looked  at  him. 
"Ah!  he  is  the  father  I"  resumed  she;  "well, 
what  idle  beggars!  not  to  have  a  penny  to  pay 
honest  people,  and  get  tipsy  with  wine  in  that 
way." 

The  drunkard  raised  his  head. 
"What!  what!"  stammered  he;  "who  i?  it 
that  talks  of  wine?  I've  had  nothing  but  bi-an- 
dy!  But  I  am  going  back  again  to  get  some 
wine!  Wife,  give  me  your  money;  there  are 
some  friends  waiting  for  me  at  the  Perc  la 
Tuiller 

Genevieve  did  not  answer;  he  went  round 
the  counter,  opened  the  till,  and  began  to  rum- 
mage in  it. 

"You  see  where  the  money  of  the  house 
goes!"  observed  the  neighbor  to  the  country- 
woman ;  "how  can  the  poor  unhappy  woman 
j)ay  you  when  he  takes  all  ?"' 

"  Is  that  my  fault  then?"  rej'Hed  the  nurse 
angrily;  "they  owe  it  me,  an(l  some  how  or 
other  they  must  pay  me!" 

And  letting  looso  her  tongue,  as  those  women 
out  of  th«»  country  do,  she  began  relating  at 
length  all  the  care  she  had  taken  of  the  child, 
and  all  th«'  expense  i1  ha<l  been  to  her.  In  pro- 
portion as  she  recalled  all  she  had  done.  1i«,t 
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words  seemed  to  convince  lier  more  than  ever 
of  her  rights,  and  to  increase  her  anger.  The 
poor  mother,  who  no  doubt  feared  that  her 
violence  would  frighten  the  child,  returned  into 
the  back  .shop,  and  put  it  into  its  cradle. 

Whether  it  was  that  the  countrywoman  saw 
in  this  act  a  determination  to  escape  her  claims, 
or  that  she  was  blinded  by  passion,  I  can  not 
sav ;  but  she  rushed  into  the  next  room,  where 
I  heard  the  sound  of  quarreling,  with  which 
file  cries  of  the  child  were  soon  mingled.  The 
joiner,  who  was  still  rummaging  in  the  till,  was 
etartled,  and  raised  his  head. 

At  the  same  moment  Genevieve  appeared  at 
the  door,  holding  in  her  arms  the  baby  that  the 
countrywoman  was  trying  to  tear  from  her. 
She  ran  toward  the  counter,  and,  throwing  her- 
self behind  her  husband,  cried : 

"Michael,  defend  your  son!" 

The  drunken  man  quickly  stood  up  erect, 
like  one  who  awakes  with  a  start. 

"  My  son  I"  stammered  he ;  "  what  son  ?" 

His  looks  fell  upon  the  child;  a  vague  ray 
vf  intelligence  passed  over  his  features. 

"  Robert,"  resumed  he  ;   "  it  is  Robert !" 

He  tried  to  steady  himself  on  his  feet,  tJiat  he 
might  take  the  baby,  but  he  tottered.  The 
nurse  approached  him  in  a  rage. 

"  My  money,  or  I  shall  take  the  child  away !" 
cried  she.  "It  is  I  who  have  fed  and  brought 
it  up :  if  you  don't  pay  for  what  has  made  it 
live,  it  ought  to  be  the  same  to  you  as  if  it 
were  dead.  I  shall  not  go  till  I  have  m}^  due  or 
the  baby." 

"  And  what  would  you  do  with  him  ?"  mur- 
mured Genevieve,  pressing  Robert  against  her 
bosom. 

"Take  it  to  the  Foundling!"  replied  the 
countrywoman  harshly ;  "  the  hospital  is  a 
better  mother  than  j^ou  are,  for  it  pays  for  the 
food  of  its  little  ones." 

At  the  word  "Foundling,"  Genevieve  had  ex- 
claimed aloud  in  horror.  With  her  arms  wound 
round  her  son,  whose  head  she  hid  in  her  bosom, 
and  her  two  hands  spread  over  him,  she  had 
retreated  to  the  wall,  and  remained  with  her 
back  against  it,  like  a  lioness  defending  her 
young  ones.  The  neighbor  and  I  contemplated 
this  scene,  without  knowing  how  we  could  in- 
terfere. As  for  Michael,  he  looked  at  us  by 
turns,  making  a  visible  effort  to  comprehend  it 
all.  When  his  eye  r<\sted  upon  Genevieve  and 
the  child,  it  lit  uj)  with  a  gleam  of  pleasure; 
but  when  h(^  turned  toward  us,  he  again  be- 
came stupid  and  liesitating. 

At  last,  ay)pai'ent,ly  making  a  prodigious  effort, 
he  cried  out^-"  Wait!" 

And,  going  to  a  tub  full  of  water,  he  plunged 
his  face  into  it  several  times. 

Kvery  eye  was  turned  uj)on  him;  the  coun- 
trywoman herself  seemed  astonished.  At  length 
lie  raised  his  drip])ing  iuiad.  This  ablution  had 
partly  dispellod  his  druidcenness ;  he  looked  at 
urt  for  a  moment,  then  he  turned  to  (Jencivievc, 
and  his  fact;  brightened  uj). 


"Robert!"  cried  he,  going  up  to  the  child, 
and  taking  him  in  his  arms.  "Ah!  giv«  him 
me,- wife;  I  must  look  at  him." 

The  mother  seemed  to  give  up  his  son  to  him 
with  reluctance,  and  staid  before  him  with 
her  arms  extended,  as  if  she  feared  the  child 
would  liave  a  fall.  The  nurse  began  again  in 
her  turn  to  speak,  and  renewed  her  claim,  this 
time  threatening  to  appeal  to  law.  At  fii'st 
Michael  listened  attentively,  and  when  he  com- 
prehended her  meaning,  he  gave  the  child  back 
to  its  mother. 

"  How  much  do  we  owe  you  ?"  asked  he. 

The  countrywoman  began  to  reckon  up  the 
different  expenses,  which  mounted  to  nearly 
thirty  francs.  The  joiner  felt  to  the  bottom 
of  his  pockets,  but  could  find  nothing.  Hia 
forehead  became  contracted  by  frowns;  low 
curses  began  to  escape  him ;  all  of  a  sudden  be 
rummaged  in  his  breast,  drew  forth  a  large 
•watch,  and  holding  it  up  above  his  head — 

"Here  it  is — here's  your  money!"  cried  he 
with  a  joyful  laugh  ;  "a  watch,  number  one!  I 
always  said  it  would  keep  for  a  drink  on  a  dry 
day ;  but  it  is  not  I  who  will  drink  it,  but  the 
young  one — Ah!  ah!  ah!  go  and  sell  it  for  me, 
neighbor,  and  if  that  is  not  enough,  I  have  my 
ear-rings.  Eh !  Genevieve,  take  them  off  for  me ; 
the  ear-rings  will  square  all !  They  shall  not 
say  you  have  been  disgraced  on  account  of  the 
child.  No — not  even  if  I  must  pledge  a  bit  of 
my  flesh !  My  watch,  my  ear-rings,  and  my 
ring,  get  rid  of  all  of  them  for  me  at  the  gold- 
smith's ;  pay  the  woman,  and  let  the  little  fool 
go  to  sleep.  Give  him  me,  Genevieve,  I  will 
put  him  to  bed." 

And,  taking  the  baby  from  the  arms  of  his 
mother,  he  carried  bim  with  a  firm  step  to  his 
cradle. 

It  was  easy  to  perceive  the  change  which 
took  place  in  Michael  from  this  day.  He  cut 
all  his  old  drinking  acquaintances.  He  went 
early  every  morning  to  his  work,  and  returned 
regularly  in  the  evening  to  finish  the  day  with 
Genevieve  and  Robert.  Very  soon  he  would 
not  leave  them  at  all,  and  he  hired  a  plac  near 
the  fruit  shop,  and  worked  in  it  on  his  own  ac- 
count. 

They  would  soon  have  been  able  to  live  in 
comfort,  had  it  not  been  for  the  expenses  which 
the  child  required.  Every  thing  was  giveri  up 
to  his  education.  He  had  gone  through  the 
regular  school  training,  had  studied  mathema- 
tics, drawing  and  the  carpenter's  trade,  and  had 
only  began  to  work  a  few  months  ago.  Till 
now,  they  had  been  exhausting  every  resource 
which  their  laborious  industry  could  provide  to 
push  him  forward  in  his  business;  but,  happily, 
all  these  exertions  had  not  proved  useless;  tlie 
seed  had  brought  forth  it,s  fruits,  and  the  daya 
of  harvest  were  close  by. 

While  1  was  thus  recalling  these  remem- 
brances to  my  mind,  Michael  had  come  in,  and 
was  occupied  in  fixing  shelves  where  they  weW 
wanted. 
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During  the  time  I  was  writing  the  notes  of 
my  journal,  I  was  also  scrutinizing  the  joiner. 

The  excesses  of  his  youth  and  the  labor  of  his 
manhood  have  deeply  marked  his  face,  his  hair 
is  thin  and  gray,  his  shoulders  stooping,  his  legs 
ghrunkeu  and  slightly  bent.  There  seems  a  sort 
of  weight  in  his  whole  being.  His  very  features 
have  an  expression  of  sorrow  and  despondency. 
He  answered  my  questions  by  monosyllables, 
ond  like  a  man  who  wishes  to  avoid  conversa- 
tion. From  whence  is  this  dejection,  when  one 
would  think  he  had  all  he  could  wish  for?  I 
should  like  to  know ! 

Michael  is  just  gone  down  stairs  to  look  for 
a  tool  he  has  forgotten.  I  have  at  last  succeeded 
in  drawing  from  him  the  secret  of  his  and  Gene- 
vieve's sorrow.  Their  son  Robert  is  the  cause 
of  it! 

IS'bt  that  he  has  turned  out  ill  after  all  their 
care — not  that  he  is  idle  or  dissipated ;  but  both 
were  in  hopes  he  would  never  leave  them  any 
more.  The  presence  of  the  young  man  was  to 
have  renewed  and  made  glad  their  lives  once 
more ;  his  mother  counted  the  days,  his  father 
prepared  every  thing  to  receive  their  dear  asso- 
ciate in  their  toils,  and  at  the  moment  when 
tiiey  were  thus  about  to  be  repaid  for  all  their 
sacrifices,  Robert  had  suddenly  informed  them 
that  he  had  just  engaged  himself  to  a  contractor 
at  Versailles. 

Every  remonstrance  and  every  prayer  were 
useless;  he  brought  forward  the  necessity  of 
initiating  himself  into  all  the  details  of  an  im- 
portant contract,  the  facilities  he  should  have, 
in  his  new  position,  of  improving  himself  in 
his  trade,  and  the  hopes  he  had  of  turning  his 
knov%-ledge  to  advantage.  At  last  when  his 
motlier,  having  come  to  the  end  of  her  argu- 
ments, began  to  cry,  he  hastily  kissed  her,  and 
went  away,  that  he  might  avoid  any  further 
remonstrances. 

He  had  been  absent  a  year,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  give  them  hopes  of  his  return.  His 
parents  hardly  saw  him  once  a  month,  and  then 
ho  only  staid  a  few  moments  with  them. 

"I  have  been  punished  where  I  had  hoped 
t^  be  rewarded,"  Michael  said  to  me  just  now; 
"  I  had  v.'ished  for  a  saving  and  industrious 
son,  and  God  has  given  me  an  ambitious  and 
avaricious  one!  I  had  always  said  to  myself; 
that,  when  once  he  was  grown  up,  we  should  ! 
have  him  always  witli  us,  to  recall  our  youth 
and  to  enliven  our  hearts.  His  motlier  was 
always  thinking  (^f  getting  him  married,  and 
having  children  again  to  care  for.  You  know 
women  always  will  busy  themselves  about  oth- 
ers. As  for  me,  I  thought  of  him  working  near 
niy  bench,  and  singing  his  new  songs — for  he 
ha.s  learned  music,  and  is  one  of  the  best  singers 
at  the  Orpht'on.  A  dream,  sir,  truly !  Directly 
the  bird  was  flc'lged,  he  took  to  flight,  and  re- 
members neitlur  father  nor  mother.  Yesterday, 
for  instance,  was  the  day  we  expected  him;  he 
should  have  come  to  supper  with  us.  No  Robert 
to-day  eithf-r!  He  has  had  some  plan  to  finish, 
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or  some  bargain  to  arrange,  and  his  old  parents 
are  put  down  last  in  the  accounts,  after  the  cus- 
tomers and  the  joiner's  work.  Ah!  if  I  could 
have  guessed  how  it  would  have  turned  out! 
Fool !  to  have  sacrificed  my  likings  and  my 
money,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  to  the  educa- 
tion of  a  thankless  son!  Was  it  for  this  I  took 
the  trouble  to  cure  myself  of  drinking,  to  break 
with  my  friends,  to  become  an  example  to  the 
neighborhood?  The  jovial  good  fellow  has 
made  a  goose  of  himself!  Oh!  if  I  had  to  be- 
gin again!  No,  no!  you  see  women  and  chil- 
dren are  our  bane.  They  soften  our  hearts; 
they  lead  us  a  life  of  hope  and  afifection;  we 
pass  a  quarter  of  3ur  lives  in  fostering  the 
growth  of  a  grain  of  corn  which  is  to  be  every 
thing  to  us  in  our  old  age,  and  when  the  har- 
vest time  comes — good-night,  the  ear  is  emp- 
ty!" 

While  he  was  speaking,  Michael's  voice  be- 
came hoarse,  his  eye  fierce,  and  his  lips  quiv- 
ered. I  wished  to  answer  him,  but  I  could  only 
think  of  commonplace  consolations,  and  I  re- 
mained silent.  The  joiner  pretended  he  wanted 
a  tool,  and  left  me. 

Poor  father !  Ah !  I  know  those  moments  of 
temptation  when  virtue  has  failed  to  reward  us, 
and  we  regret  having  obeyed  her?  Who  has 
not  felt  this  weakness  in  hours  of  trial,  and 
who  has  not  uttered,  at  least  once,  the  mourn- 
ful exclamation  of  "Brutus?" 

But  if  virtue  is  only  a  word,  what  is  there 
then  in  life  which  is  true  and  real?  No,  I  will 
not  believe  that  goodness  is  in  vain!  It  does 
not  alv/ays  give  the  happiness  we  had  hoped 
for,  but  it  brings  some  other.  In  the  world 
every  thing  is  ruled  by  order,  and  has  its  proper 
and  necessary  consequences,  and  virtue  can  not 
be  the  sole  exception  to  the  general  law^.  If  it 
had  been  prejudicial  to  those  who  practice  it, 
experience  would  have  avenged  them ;  but 
experience  has,  on  the  contrary,  made  it  more 
universal  and  more  holy.  We  only  accuse  it 
of  being  a  faithless  debtor  because  we  demand 
an  immediate  payment,  and  one  apparent  to 
our  senses.  We  always  consider  life  as  a  fairy 
tale,  in  which  every  good  action  must  be  re- 
warded by  a  visible  wonder.  We  do  not  accept 
as  payment  a  peaceful  conscience,  self-content, 
or  a  good  name  among  men — treasures  that  aro 
more  precious  than  any  other,  but  the  value  of 
which  we  do  not  feel  till  after  we  have  lost 
them ! 

Michael  is  come  back,  and  returned  to  his 
work.     His  son  had  not  yet  arrived. 

By  telling  me  of  his  hopes  and  his  grievous 
disappointments,  he  became  excited  ;  he  unceas- 
ingly went  over  again  the  same  subject,  always 
adding  something  to  his  griefo.  He  has  just 
wound  up  his  confidential  discourse  ])y  speak- 
ing to  me  of  a  joiner's  business  which  ho  had 
hoped  to  buy,  and  work  to  good  account  with 
Robert's  help.  The  present  owner  had  made  a 
fortune  by  it,  and,  after  thii-ty  years  of  business, 
he  was  thinking  of  retiring  to  one  of  the  orua- 
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mental  eottatrf's  in  tho  outbkirts  of  the  city — a 
usual  retreat.  fi>r  tlu«  frugal  and  successful  work- 
ing man.  Michael  had  not  indeed  tiic  two  thou- 
sand francs  which  ujust  be  paid  down ;  but  per- 
hajxs  he  could  have  persuaded  Master  Benoit  to 
wait.  Robert's  presence  would  have  been  a 
security  for  liini;  for  the  young  man  could  not 
fail  to  insure  the  prosperity  of  a  work-shop. 
Besid.'s  science  and  skill,  he  had  the  power  of 
invention  and  bringing  to  perfection.  Ilis  father 
had  discovered  among  his  drawings  a  new  plan 
for  a  staircase,  which  had  occupied  his  thoughts 
for  a  loTig  time  ;  and  he  even  suspected  him  of 
having  engaged  himself  to  the  Versailles  con- 
tractor for  the  very  purpose  of  executing  it. 
The  youth  was  tormented  by  this  spirit  of  inven- 
tion, which  took  possession  of  all  his  thoughts, 
and,  while  devoting  his  mind  to  study,  he  had 
no  time  to  listen  to  his  feelings. 

Michael  told  me  all  this  Avith  a  mixed  feeling 
of  pride  and  vexation.  I  saw  he  was  proud  of 
the  son  he  was  abusing,  and  that  his  very 
pride  made  him  more  sensible  of  that  son's  neg- 
lect. 

I  have  just  finished  a  happy  day.  How  many 
events  have  happened  within  a  few^  hours,  and 
what  a  change  for  Genevieve  and  Michael! 

Pie  had  just  finished  fixing  the  shelves,  and 
telling  me  of  his  son,  while  I  laid  the  cloth  for 
my  breakfast. 

Suddenly  we  heard  hurried  steps  in  the  pass- 
age, the  door  opened,  and  Genevieve  entered 
with  Robert. 

The  joiner  gave  a  start  of  joyful  surprise,  but 
he  repressed  it  immediately,  as  if  he  wished  to 
keep  up  the  appearance  of  displeasure. 

The  young  man  did  not  appear  to  notice  it, 
but  threw  himself  into  his  arms  in  an  open- 
hearted  manner,  w^hich  surprised  me.  Gene- 
vieve, whose  face  shone  with  happiness,  seemed 
to  wish  to  speak,  and  to  restrain  herself  with 
difficulty. 

I  told  Robert  I  was  glad  to  see  him,  and  he 
answered  me  with  ease  and  civility. 

"  I  expected  you  yesterday,"  said  Michael 
Arout,  rather  drily. 

"Forgive  me,  father,"  replied  the  young 
•workman,  "but  I  had  business  at  St.  Germains. 
I  was  not  able  to  come  back  till  it  w\a3  very 
late,  and  then  the  master  kept  me." 

The  joiner  looked  at  his  son  6idewa3^s,  and 
then  took  up  his  hammer  again. 

"  It  is  right,"  muttered  he,  in  a  grumbling 
tone;  "when  we  are  with  other  people  w'e 
must  do  as  they  wish ;  but  there  are  some  who 
would  like  better  to  eat  brown  bread  with  their 
own  knife,  than  partridges  with  the  silver  fork 
of  a  master." 

"And  I  am  one  of  those,  father,"  replied 
Robert,  merrily;  "but,  as  the  proverb  says. 
you  must,  nhdl  the  ppas  before  you  ran  eat  them. 
It  was  neccHsary  that  I  should  first  work  in  a 
great  workshop — " 

"To  go  on  with  your  |»lan  of  the  etaircasc," 
interrupt 'J  Midia''!,  ironically. 


"  You  must  now  say  M.  Raymond's  plan,  fa- 
ther," replied  Robert,  smiling. 

"Why?" 

"  Because  I  have  sold  it  to  him." 
•  The  joiner,  who  was  planing  a  board,  turned 
round  quickly. 

"Sold  it!"  cried  he,  with  sparkling  eyea. 

"For  the  reason  that  I  was  not  rich  enough 
to  give  it  him." 

Michael  threw  down  the  board  and  tool. 

"  There  he  is  again !"  resumed  he,  angrily ; 
"his  good  genius  puts  an  idea  into  his  head 
W'hich  would  have  made  him  known,  and  ha 
goes  and  sells  it  to  a  rich  man,  who  w^U  take  the 
honor  of  it  himself" 

"  Well,  what  harm  is  there  done  ?"  asked 
Genevieve. 

"  What  harm  !"  cried  the  joiner,  in  a  passion ; 
"you  understand  nothing  about  it — you  are  a 
•woman;  but  he — he  knows  well  that  a  true 
workman  never  gives  up  his  own  inventions  for 
money,  no  more  than  a  soldier  would  give  up 
his  cross.  That  is  his  glory;  he  is  bound  to 
keep  it  for  the  honor  it  does  him !  Ah,  thunder! 
if  I  had  ever  made  a  discovery,  rather  than  put 
it  up  to  auction  I  would  have  sold  one  of  ray 
eyes!  Don't  you  see  that  a  new^  invention  is 
like  a  child  to  a  workman !  He  takes  care  of 
it,  he  brings  it  up,  he  makes  a  way  for  it  in  the 
w^orld,  and  it  is  onl}'  poor  creatures  who  sell  it>." 

Robert  colored  a  little. 

"  You  will  think  diiferentl}',  father,"  said  he, 
"  when  you  know  why  I  sold  my  plan."  j^ 

"  Yes,  and  you  will  thank  him  for  it,"  added      ll 
Genevieve,  who  could  no  longer  keep  silence. 

"Never!"  replied  Michael. 

"But,  wretched  man!"  cried  she,  "he  oidy 
sold  it  for  our  sakes !" 

The  joiner  looked  at  his  wife  and  son  with 
astonishment.  It  was  necessarj'^  to  come  to  an-  I 
explanation.  The  latter  related  liow  he  had 
entered  into  a  negotiation  with  Master  Benoit, 
who  had  positively  refused  to  sell  his  business 
unless  one-half  of  the  two  thousand  francs  Avas 
first  paid  down.  It  was  in  the  hopes  of  obtain- 
ing this  sum  that  he  had  gone  to  work  with  tlie 
contractor  at  Versailles;  he  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  trying  his  invention,  and  of  finding  a 
purchaser.  Thanks  to  tho  mone3'  he  received 
for  it,  he  had  just  concluded  the  bargain  with 
Benoit,  and  had  brought  his  father  the  key  of 
the  new^  work-3'ard. 

This  explanation  was  given  by  the  young 
workman  witli  so  much  modesty  and  simplicity, 
that  I  was  quite  afTected  by  it.  Genevieve 
cried;  Michael  pressed  his  son  to  his  heart,  and 
in  a  long  embrace  he  seemed  to  ask  his  pardon 
for  having  unjustly  accused  him. 

All  was  now  ex})lained  with  honor  to  J^obert 
The  conduct  which  his  parents  had  ascribed  to 
indin'eroTiee,  really  sprang  from  affeclion;  he 
had  neither  obeyed  the  voice  of  anibiiion  nor 
of  avarice,  nor  even  the  nobler  inspiration  of 
inventive  genius ;  his  whole  motive  and  singU^ 
aim  had  been  the  happines.*  of  Genevieve  and 
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Michael.  The  day  for  proving  his  gratitude 
had  coaie,  and  he  had  returned  them  sacrifice 
for  sacrifice ! 

After  the  explanations  and  exclamations  of 
Joy  were  over,  all  three  were  about  to  leave 
me ;  b'lt  the  cloth  being  laid,  I  added  three 
more  places,  and  kept  them  to  breakfast. 

The  meal  was  prolonged :  the  fare  was  only 
tolerable;' but  the  overflowings  of  affection 
made  it  delicious.  Never  had  I  better  \inder- 
stood  the  unspeakable  charm  of  family  love. 
What  calm  enjoyment  in  that  happiness  which 
is  always  shared  with  others ;  in  that  communi- 
ty of  interests  which  unites  such  various  feel- 
ings ;  in  that  association  of  existences  which 
forms  one  single  being  of  so  many !  "What  is 
man  without  those  liome  affections,  which,  like 
80  many  roots,  fix  him  firmly  in  the  earth,  and 
permit  him  to  imbibe  all  the  juices  of  life  ?  En- 
ergy, happiness,  docs  it  not  all  come  from  them? 
"Without  family  life  where  would  man  learn  to 
love,  to  associate,  to  deny  himself?  A  com- 
munity in  little,  is  it  not  it  which  teaches  us 
how  to  live  in  the  great  one?  Such  is  the  holi- 
ness of  home,  that  to  express  our  relation  with 
God,  we  have  been  obliged  to  borrow  the  words 
invented  for  our  family  life.  Men  have  named 
themselves  the  sons  of  a  heavenly  Father. 

Ah !  let  us  carefully  preserve  these  chains  of 
domestic  union  ;  do  not  let  us  unbind  the  hu- 
man sheaf,  and  scatter  its  ears  to  ail  the  caprices 
of  chance,  and  of  the  winds ;  but  let  us  rather 
enlarge  this  holy  law ;  lot  us  carry  the  princi- 
ples and  the  habits  of  home  beyond  its  bounds; 
and,  if  it  may  be,  let  us  realize  the  prayer  of 
the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  when  he  exclaimed 
to  the  new-born  children  of  Christ:  "Be  ye 
like-minded,  having  the  same  love,  being  of 
one  a'-'cord,  of  one  mind." 

THE  XEWCOMKS.* 
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CHAPTER    X. 

ETHEL    AND    HER    RELATIONS. 

Foil  four-and-twenty  successive  hours  Lady 
Ann   Xewcome  was  perfectly  in  raptures 
with  her  new  lodgings,  and  every  person  and 
thing  which   tlicy  contained.      The   drawing- 
rooms  were  fitted  with  tlie  greatest  taste:  the  1 
dinner  was  exquisite.     "Were  there  ever  such  | 
delicious    veal    cntlets,  such    verdant    French  , 
bf'un.st     "  Why  do  we  have  those  odious  French  j 
cook.",  my  dear,  with  their  shocking  principles 
— the  principles  of  all  Frenchmen  are  shocking 
— and  the  dreadful  bills  they  bring  us  in  ;  and 
their  conferpu^ntial  airs  and  graces?     T  am  de- 
tennined  to  part  with  Brignol.     I  have  writ- 
ten to  your  father  this  evening  to  give  Brignol 
warnin^j.     When  did  he  ever  give  us  v<'al  cnt- 
letrt?     What  oixn  be  nicer?''  , 

"Indeed  they  were   very  good,"  paid   Miss 
Ethel,  who  had  mutton  five  times  a  week  at 
*  Continued  from  the  January  Number.  [ 


one  o'clock.     "  I  am  so  glad  you  like  the  house, 
and  Clive,  and  Mrs.  Honeyman." 

"  Like  her !  the  dear  little  old  woman.  I  feel 
as  if  she  had  been  my  friend  all  my  life!  I  feel 
quite  drawn  toward  her.  What  a  wonderful 
coincidence  that  Dr.  Goodenough  should  direct 
us  to  this  very  house!  I  have  written  to  your 
father  about  it.  And  to  think  that  I  should 
have  written  to  Clive  at  this  very  house,  and 
quite  forgotten  Mrs.  Iloneyman's  name — and 
such  an  odd  name  too.  I  forget  every  thing — 
every  thing !  You  know  I  forgot  your  Aunt 
Louisa's  husband's  name  ;  and  when  I  was  god- 
mother to  her  baby,  and  the  clergyman  said, 
'  WTiat  is  the  infant's  name?'  I  said,  '  Keally  I 
forget.'  And  so  I  did.  He  was  a  London  cler- 
gyman, but  I  forget  at  what  church.  Suppose 
it  should  be  this  very  Mr.  Iloneymun  !  It  may 
have  been,  you  know;  and  then  the  coincidence 
would  be  still  more  droll.  That  tall,  old,  nice- 
looking  respectable  person  with  a  mark  on  her 
nose,  the  housekeeper  —  what  is  her  name? — 
seems  a  most  invaluable  person.  I  think  I  shall 
ask  her  to  come  t«w  us.  I  am  sure  she  would 
save  me  I  don't  know  how  much  money  every 
week ;  and  I  am  certain  Mrs.  Trotter  is  making 
a  fortune  by  us.  I  shall  write  to  your  papa, 
and  ask  him  permission  to  ask  this  person." 
Ethel's  mother  was  constantly  falling  in  love 
with  her  new  acquaintances :  their  man-serv- 
ants and  their  maid-servants,  their  horses  and 
ponies,  and  the  visitor  within  their  gates.  She 
would  ask  strangers  to  Newcomc,  hug  and  em- 
brace them  on  Sunday ;  not  speak  to  them  on 
Monday;  and  on  Tuesday  behave  so  rudely  to 
them  that  they  were  gone  before  Wednesday. 
Iler  daughter  had  had  so  many  governesses — all 
darlings  during  the  first  week,  and  monsters 
afterward — that  the  poor  child  possessed  none 
of  the  accomplishments  of  her  age.  She  could 
not  play  on  the  piano ;  she  could  not  speak 
French  well ;  she  could  not  tell  you  when  gun- 
powder was  invented ;  she  had  not  the  faintest 
idea  of  the  date  of  the  Isorman  Conquest,  or 
whether  the  P^arth  went  round  the  sun,  or  vice 
versa.  She  did  not  know  the  number  of  coun- 
ties in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  let  alouo 
Ireland ;  she  did  not  know  the  difference  be- 
tween latitude  and  longitude.  She  had  had  so 
many  governesses  —  their  accounts  dilFered: 
poor  Ethel  was  bewildered  by  a  multiplicity 
of  teachers,  and  thought  herself  a  monster  of 
ignorance.  They  gave  her  a  book  at  a  Sunday- 
school,  and  little  girls  of  eight  years  old  an- 
swered questions  of  which  she  knew  nolhing. 
The  place  swam  before  her.  She  could  not  see 
the  sun  shining  on  their  f;iir  flaxen  heads  and 
pretty  faces.  The  r(»sy  little  children  holding 
up  their  eager  hands,  and  crying  the  answer  to 
this  question  and  that,  seemed  mocking  her. 
She  seemed  to  read  in  the  book,  "O  El  hoi,  you 
dunce,  dunce,  dunce!"  She  went  home  silent 
in  the  carriage,  and  burst  into  bitter  tears  on 
her  bed.  Naturally  a  haughty  girl  of  the  high- 
est spirit,  re-solnte  and  imperious,  this  little  vi.^it 
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to  the  parish  school  tiiught  Ethel  lessons  more 
valuable  than  ever  bo  much  arithmetic  and  ge- 
OEfiaphy.  Clive  has  tokl  mo  a  story  of  her  in 
her  youtli.  which,  perhaps,  may  apply  to  some 
others  of  the  youtlifiil  female  aristocracy.  She 
used  to  walk,  with  other  .select  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  their  nurses  and  governesses,  in  a 
certain  reserved  j'lot  of  ground  railed  off  from 
Hyde  Park,  whereof  some  of  the  lucky  dwellers 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Apsley  House  have  a 
key.  In  this  garden,  at  the  age  of  nine  or  there- 
about, she  had  contracted  an  intimate  friend- 
«ship  with  the  Lord  Hercules  0'R3'an — as  every 
one  of  my  gentle  readers  knows,  one  of  the  sons 
of  the  Marquis  of  Ballyshannon.  The  Lord  Her- 
cules was  a  year  younger  than  Miss  Ethel  New- 
come,  which  may  account  for  the  passion  which 
grew  up  between  these  young  persons ;  it  being 
a  provision  in  nature  that  a  boy  alwaj's  falls  in 
love  with  a  girl  older  than  himself,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  that  a  girl  bestows  her  affections  on  a 
little  boy,  who  submits  to  receive  them. 

One  day  Sir  Brian  Newcome  announced  his 
intention  to  go  to  Newcome  that  very  morning, 
taking  his  family,  and  of  course  Ethel,  with 
him.  She  was  inconsolable.  "  What  will  Lord 
Hercules  do  when  he  finds  I  am  gone?"  she 
asked  of  her  nurse.  The  nurse,  endeavoring  to 
sooth  her,  said,  "Perhaps  his  Lordship  would 
know  nothing  about  the  circumstance."  "lie 
will,"  said  Miss  Ethel — "  lie'll  read  it  in  the  news- 
paper.'' My  Lord  Hercules,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
strangled  this  infant  passion  in  the  cradle; 
having  long  since  married  Isabella,  only  daugh- 
ter of Grains,  Esq.,  of  Drayton  Yv^indsor,  a 

partner  in  the  great  brewery  of  Foker  and  Co. 

When  Ethel  was  thirteen  years  old,  she  had 
grown  to  be  such  a  tall  girl,  that  she  overtop- 
ped her  companions  by  a  head  or  more,  and 
morally  perhaps,  also,  felt  herself  too  tall  for 
their  societ}'.  "Fancy  myself,"  she  thought, 
"  dressing  a  doll  like  Lily  Putland,  or  wearing 
a  pinafore  like  Lucy  Tucker!"  She  did  not 
eare  for  their  sports.  She  could  not  "w\alk  with 
them:  it  seemed  as  if  every  one  stared;  nor 
dance  with  them  at  the  academy,  nor  attend 
the  Cours  de  Litterature  Universelle  et  de  Sci- 
ftnce  Comprehensive  of  the  professor  then  the 
mode — the  smallest  girls  took  her  up  in  the 
class.  She  was  bewildered  by  the  multitude 
of  things  they  bade  her  learn.  At  the  youthful 
little  assemblies  of  her  sex,  when,  under  the 
guide  of  their  respected  governess,  the  girls 
came  to  tea  at  six  o'clock,  dancing,  charades, 
ur.d  so  forth,  Ethel  herded  not  with  the  chil- 
dren of  her  own  age,  nor  yet  with  the  teachers 
who  sit  apart  at  these  assemblies,  imparting 
to  each  other  their  little  wrongs;  but  Ethel 
romped  with  the  little  children — the  rosy  little 
trot« — and  took  them  on  h(!r  knees,  and  told 
them  a  thousand  stories.  Ky  these  she  was 
adored,  and  loved  liko  a  mother  almost,  for  as 
HUch  the  hearty  kindly  fj;irl  showed  herself  to 
thorn  ;  Ijiit  at  homo  she  was  alone  fannwhr  and  I 
iritrn'-iable,  and  did  battle  with  the  govuriie.^ses,  j 


and  overcame  them  one  after  another.  I  break 
the  promise  of  a  former  page,  and  am  obliged 
to  describe  the  youthful  days  of  more  than  one 
person  who  is  to  take  a  share  in  this  story. 
Nut  always  doth  the  writer  know  whither  the 
divine  Muse  leadeth  him.  But  of  this  be  sure; 
she  is  as  inexorable  as  Truth.  We  must  tell 
our  tale  as  she  imparts  it  to  us,  and  go  on  or 
turn  aside  at  her  bidding. 

Here  she  ordains  that  we  should  speak  of 
other  members  of  this  family,  whose  history  we 
chronicle,  and  it  behooves  us  to  say  a  word  re- 
garding the  Earl  of  Kew,  the  head  of  the  noble 
house  into  which  Sir  Brian  Newcome  had  mar- 
ried. 

When  we  read  in  the  fairy  stories  that  the 
King  and  Queen,  who  lived  once  upon  a  time, 
built  a  castle  of  steel,  defended  by  moats  and 
sentinels  innumerable,  in  which  they  place  their 
darling  only  child,  the  Prince  or  Princess,  whose 
birth  has  blest  them  after  so  many  years  of  mar- 
riage, and  whose  christening  feast  has  been  in- 
terrupted by  the  cantankerous  humor  of  that 
notorious  old  fairy  who  alwa3's  persists  in  com- 
ing, although  she  had  not  received  any  invita- 
tion to  the  baptismal  ceremony:  when  Prince 
Prettyman  is  locked  up  in  the  steel  tower,  pro- 
vided only  with  the  most  wholesome  food,  the 
most  edifying  educational  works,  and  the  most 
venerable  old  tutor  to  instruct  and  to  bore  him, 
we  know,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  steel 
bolts  and  brazen  bars  will  one  day  be  of  no 
avail,  the  old  tutor  will  go  off  in  a  doze,  anc) 
the  moats  and  draw-bridges  will  either  be  passed 
by  his  Royal  Highuess's  implacable  enemies,  oi 
crossed  by  the  young  scap)egraee  himself,  who 
is  determined  to  outwit  his  guardians,  and  see 
the  W'icked  world.  The  old  King  and  Queen 
alwa3's  come  in  and  find  the  chambers  empty, 
the  saucy  heir-apparent  flown,  the  porters  and 
sentinels  drunk,  the  ancient  tutor  asleep;  they 
tear  their  venerable  wigs  in  anguish,  they  kick 
the  major-domo  down  stairs,  ihcy  turn  the  duen- 
na out  of  doors,  the  toothless  old  dragon.  There 
is  no  resisting  fate.  The  Princess  will  slip  out 
of  window  by  the  rope-ladder ;  the  Prince  will 
be  oft'  to  pursue  his  pleasures,  and  sow  his  wild 
oats  at  the  appointed  season.  How  many  of 
our  English  princes  have  been  coddled  at  home 
by  their  fond  papas  and  mammas,  walled  up  in 
inaccessible  castles,  with  a  tutor  and  a  library, 
guarded  b}'  cordons  of  sentinels,  sermoners,  old 
aunts,  old  women  from  the  world  without,  and 
have  nevertheless  escaped  from  all  these  guard- 
ians, and  astonished  the  world  b\-  their  extrava- 
gance and  their  iVolics.  What  a  wild  rogue  was 
that  Prince  Harry,  son  of  the  austere  sovereign 
who  robbed  Richard  the  Second  of  his  crown — 
tlie  youth  who  took  purses  on  Gadsbill,  fre- 
quented I'^ast cheap  taverns  with  Colonel  Fal- 
htaff  and  worse  company,  and  boxed  Chief  Jus- 
tice Gascoiijne's  ears.  What  must  have  been 
the  venerable  Queen  Charlotte's  state  of  mind 
when  she  heard  of  the  courses  of  licr  boaiitiful 
young  P'lnce ;  of  his  punting  at  gambling-tables 
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of  his  dealings  with  horse-jockejs ;  of  his  awful 
doings  with  Perdita  ?  Besides  instances  taken 
from  our  Royal  Family,  could  we  not  draw  ex- 
amples from  our  respected  nobility  ?  There  was 
that  young  Lord  Warwick,  Mr.  Addison's  step- 
son. We  know  that  his  mother  was  severe,  and 
his  step-father  a  most  eloquent  moralist,  yet  the 
youni;  gentleman's  career  was  shocking,  posi- 
tively shocking.  He  boxed  the  watch;  he  fud- 
dled himself  at  taverns;  he  was  no  better  than 
a  Mohock.  The  chronicles  of  that  day  contain 
accounts  of  many  a  mad  prank  which  he  playe<l, 
as  we  have  legends  of  a  still  earlier  date  of  the 
lawless  freaks  of  the  wild  Prince  and  Poyns. 
Our  people  has  never  looked  very  unkindly  on 
these  frolics.  A  young  nobleman,  full  of  life 
and  spirits,  generous  of  his  money,  jovial  in  his 
humor,  ready  with  his  sword,  frank,  hand- 
some, prodigal,  courageous,  always  finds  favor. 
Young  Scapegrace  rides  a  steeple-chase  or  beats 
a  bargeman,  and  the  crowd  applauds  him. 
Sages  and  seniors  shake  their  heads,  and  look 
at  "him  noc  unkindly;  even  stern  old  female 
moralists  are  disarmed  at  the  sight  of  youth, 
and  gallantry,  and  beauty.  I  know  very  well 
that  Charles  Surface  is  a  sad  dog,  and  Tom 
^ones  no  better  than  he  should  be  ;  but,  in  spite 
of  such  critics  as  Dr.  Johnson  and  Colonel  New- 
come,  most  of  us  have  a  sneaking  regard  for 
honest  Tom,  and  hope  Sophia  will  be  happy, 
and  Tom  will  end  well  at  last. 

Five-and-twenty  years  ago  the  young  Earl  of 
Kew  came  upon  the  town,  which  speedily  rang 
with  the  feats  of  his  Lordship.  He  began  life 
time  enough  to  enjoy  certain  pleasures  from 
which  our  young  aristocracy  of  the  present  day 
seem,  alas !  to  be  cut  off.  So  much  more  peace- 
able and  polished  do  we  grow,  so  much  docs  the 
spirit  of  the  age  appear  to  equalize  all  ranks ;  so 
strongly  has  the  good  sense  of  society,  to  which 
in  the  end  gentlemen  of  the  highest  fashion 
must  bow,  put  its  veto  upon  practices  and 
amusements  with  which  our  fathers  were  fa- 
miliar. At  that  time  the  Sunday  newspapers 
contained  many  and  many  exciting  reports  of 
boxing  matches.  Bruising  was  considered  a 
fine  manly  old  English  custom.  Boys  at  public 
schools  fondly  perused  histories  of  the  noble 
science,  from  the  redoubtable  days  of  Brough- 
Utjx  and  Slack,  to  the  heroic  times  of  Dutch  Sam 
and  tlic  Game  Chicken.  Young  gentlemen  went 
eagerly  to  Moulscy  to  see  the  Slasher  punch  the 
Pet's  head,  or  the  Negro  beat  the  Jew's  nose 
into  a  jelly.  The  island  rang  as  yet  with  the 
tooting  horns  and  rattling  teams  of  mail  coach- 
es ;  a  gay  .«ight  was  the  road  in  merry  England 
in  those  days,  before  steam-engines  arose  and 
flung  its  hostelry  and  chivalry  over.  To  travel 
in  coaches,  to  flrive  coaches,  to  know  coachmen 
and  guards,  to  be  familiar  with  inns  along  the 
road,  to  laugh  with  the  jolly  hostess  in  the  bar, 
to  chuck  the  pretty  chambermaid  under  the 
chin,  wore  the  delight  of  men  who  wore  young 
not  very  long  ago.  Who  ever  thonglit  of  writ- 
ing to  the  Tirncs  then  ?    "  Biffin,"  I  warrant,  did 


not  grudge  his  money,  and  "  A  Thirsty  Soul" 
paid  cheerfully  for  his  drink.  The  road  was  an 
institution,  the  ring  was  an  institution.  Men 
rallied  round  them;  and,  not  without  a  kind 
conservatism,  expatiated  upon  the  benefits  with 
which  they  endowed  the  country,  and  the  evils 
which  would  occur  when  they  should  be  no 
more — decay  of  English  spirit,  decay  of  manly 
pluck,  ruin  of  the  breed  of  horses,  and  so  forth, 
and  so  forth.  To  give  and  take  a  black  eye  was 
not  unusual  nor  derogatory  in  a  gentleman ;  to 
drive  a  stage-coach  the  enjoyment,  the  emula- 
tion of  generous  youth.  Is  there  any  young 
fellow  of  the  present  time  who  aspires  to  take 
the  place  of  a  stoker?  You  see  occasionally  in 
H3'de  Park  one  dismal  old  drag  with  a  lonely 
driver.  Where  are  you,  charioteers?  Where 
are  you,  0  rattling  Quicksilver,  O  swift  Defi- 
ance? You  are  passed  b}"  racers  stronger  and 
swifter  than  you.  Your  lamps  are  out,  and 
the  music  of  your  horns  has  died  away. 

Just  at  the  ending  of  that  old  time,  Lord 
Kew's  life  began.  That  kindly  middle-aged 
gentleman  whom  his  county  knows;  that  good 
landlord,  and  friend  of  all  his  tenantry  round 
about ;  that  builder  of  churches,  and  indefatig- 
able visitor  of  schools  ;  that  writer  of  letters  tx) 
the  farmers  of  his  shire,  so  full  of  sense  and  be- 
nevolence; who  wins  prizes  at  agricultural 
shows,  and  even  lectures  at  county-town  insti- 
tutes in  his  modest,  pleasant  wa}-,  was  the  wild 
young  Lord  Kew  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
back ;  who  kept  race-horses,  patronized  boxers, 
fought  a  duel,  thrashed  a  Life  Guardsman, 
gambled  furiously  at  Crockford's,  and  did  who 
knows  what  besides  ? 

His  mother,  a  devout  lady,  nursed  her  son 
and  his  property  carefully  during  the  voung 
gentleman's  miriority:  keeping  him  and  his 
younger  brother  away  from  all  mischief,  under 
the  eyes  of  the  most  careful  ])astors  and  mas- 
ters. She  learnt  Latin  witli  the  boys,  she  taught 
them  to  l)lay  on  the  piano  ;  she  enraged  old  Lady 
Kew,  the  children's  grandmother,  who  prophe- 
sied that  her  daughter-in-law  would  make 
milksops  of  her  sons,  to  whom  the  old  lady  was 
never  reconciled  until  after  my  Lord's  entry  at 
Christchurch,  where  he  began  to  distinguish 
himself  very  soon  after  his  first  term.  He  drove 
tandems,  kept  hunters,  gave  dinners,  scandal- 
i::cd  the  Dean,  screwed  up  Ihe  tutor's  door,  and 
agonized  his  mother  at  home  by  his  laAvless  pro- 
ceedings. He  quitted  the  Univei-sity  after  a 
very  brief  sojourn  at  that  hcat  of  learning.  It 
mny  be  the  Oxford  authorities  requested  his 
Lordi^hip  to  retire;  let  by-goncff  be  by-goncs. 
His  youthful  son,  the  present  Lord  Walham,  is 
now  at  Christchurfh,  reading  with  the  greatest 
assiduity.  Let  us  not  be  too  particular  in  nar- 
rating his  father's  unodif\  in;/  frolic^;  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago. 

r)M  Lady  K«'W,  who.  in  rorijniK'tion  with  Mra. 
Xowcome.  had  madf>  the  marriage  between  Mr. 
PiHan  Nowcome  and  her  daughter,  always  de 
gpiscd  her  son-in-law;  and  being  a  frank,  open 
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person,  uttering  her  mind  always,  took  little 
pains  to  conceal  her  opinion  rci^urdlng  him  or 
any  other  individual.  "Sir  Brian  Newcome," 
ihe  would  sav,  "  ia  one  of  the  most  stupid  and 
respectable  of  men ;  Anne  is  clever,  but  has  not 
a  grain  of  conmion  sense.  Thoy  make  a  very 
well-assorted  couple.  Her  flightiness  would 
have  driven  any  man  crazy  who  had  an  opinion 
of  his  own.  She  would  have  ruined  any  poor 
man  of  h«r  own  rank ;  as  it  is,  I  have  given  her 
a  husband  exactly  suited  for  her.  He  pays  the 
bills,  does  not  see  how  absurd  she  is,  keeps  order 
in  the  establishment,  and  checks  her  follies. 
She  wanted  to  many'  her  cousin,  Tom  Poyntz, 
when  they  were  both  very  young,  and  proposed 
to  die  of  a  broken  heart  when  I  arranged  her 
match  with  Mr.  Newcome.  A  broken  tiddle- 
stick!  she  would  have  ruined  Tom  Poyutz  in  a 
year;  and  has  no  more  idea  of  the  cost  of  a  leg 
of  mutton,  than  I  have  of  algebra." 

The  Countess  of  Kew  loved  Brighton,  and 
preferred  living  there  even  at  the  season  when 
Londoners  find  such  especial  charms  in  their 
own  city.  "  London  after  Easter,"  the  old  lady 
said,  "  was  intolerable.  Pleasure  becomes  a 
business,  then  so  oppressive,  that  all  good  com- 
pany is  destroyed  by  it.  Half  the  men  are  sick 
with  the  feasts  which  they  eat  day  after  day. 
The  women  are  thinking  of  the  half  dozen  par- 
ties they  have  to  go  to  in  the  course  of  the 
night  The  young  girls  are  thinking  of  their 
partners  and  their  toilets.  Intimacy  becomes 
impossible,  and  quiet  enjoyment  of  life.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  ci'owd  of  bourgeois  has  not  in- 
vaded Brighton.  The  drive  is  not  blocked  up 
by  flies  full  of  stock-brokers'  wives  and  chil- 
dren ;  and  j'ou  can  take  the  air  in  your  chair 
upon  the  chain  pier,  without  being  stifled  by 
the  cigars  of  the  odious  shop-boj's  from  Lon- 
don." So  Lady  Kew's  name  "vvas  usually  among 
the  earliest,  which  the  Brighton  newspapers  re- 
corded among  the  arrivals. 

Her  only  unmarried  daughter.  Lady  Julia, 
lived  with  her  Ladyslii[).  Poor  Lady  Julia  had 
sufi'ered  early  from  a  spine  disease,  w-hich  had 
kept  lier  for  many  3-ears  to  her  couch.  Being 
always  at  home,  and  under  her  mother's  eyes, 
she  was  the  old  lady's  victim,  her  pincushion, 
into  which  Lady  Kew  plunged  a  hundred  little 
points  of  sarcasm  daily.  As  children  are  some- 
tinrtes  brought  before  magistrates,  and  their  poor 
little  backs  and  shoulders  laid  bare,  covered 
with  bruises  and  lashes  which  brutal  parents 
have  inflicted,  so  1  dare  say,  if  thei-e  had  been 
any  tribunal  or  judge,  before  whom  this  j)oor 
patient  lady's  heart  could  have  been  exposed, 
it  would  have  been  found  scarred  all  over 
with  numberless  ancient  wo.unds,  and  blei'ding 
fronj  j'estcrday's  castigation.  Old  Lady  Kew's 
tongue  was  a  dreadful  thong  which  nnide  num- 
bers of  i)eople  wince.  She  was  not  altogether 
cruel,  but  she  kn<;w  the  dexterity  with  which 
she  wielded  hi'.r  lasli,  and  likinl  to  exercise  it. 
Poor  Lady  Julia  was  always  at  liand,  when  her 
mother  was  mindf.l  to  try  her  ])Owera. 


Lady  Kew  had  just  made  herself  comfortable 
at  Brighton,  when  her  little  grandson's  illness 
brought  Lady  Anne  Kewcome  and  her  familv 
down  to  the  sea.  Lady  Kew  was  almost  scared 
back  to  Loudon  again,  or  blown  over  the  water 
to  Dieppe.  She  had  never  had  the  measles. 
"Why  did  not  Anne  carry  the  child  to  some 
othei"  place?  Julia,  you  will  on  no  account  go 
and  see  that  little  pestiferous  swarm  of  New- 
comes,  unless  you  want  to  send  me  out  of  the 
world  —  which  I  dare  say  you  do,  for  I  am  a 
dreadful  plague  to  you,  1  know,  and  my  death 
would  be  a  release  to  you." 

"You  see  Doctor  H.,  who  visits  the  child 
every  day,"  cries  poor  Pincushion;  "you  arc 
not  afraid  when  he  comes." 

"  Doctor  H.  ?  Doctor  H.  comes  to  cure  me, 
or  to  tell  me  the  news,  or  to  flatter  me,  or  to 
feel  my  pulse  and  to  pretend  to  prescribe,  or  to 
take  his  guinea ;  of  course  Doctor  H.  must  go 
to  see  all  sorts  of  people  in  all  sorts  of  diseases. 
You  would  not  have  me  be  such  a  brute  as  to 
order  him  not  to  attend  my  own  gi'andson.  1 
forbid  you  to  go  to  Anne's  house.  You  will 
send  one  of  the  men  every  day  to  inquire.  Let 
the  groom  go — ye?-,  Charles — he  will  not  go  into 
the  house.  He  will  ring  the  bell  and  wait  out- 
side. He  had  better  ring  the  bell  at  the  area — 
I  suppose  there  is  an  area  —  and  speak  to  the 
servants  through  the  bars,  and  bring  us  word 
how  Alfred  is."  Poor  Pincushion  felt  fresh 
compunctions;  she  had  met  the  children,  and 
kissed  the  baby,  and  held  kind  Ethel's  hand  in 
liei"'s  that  day,  as  she  was  out  in  her  chair. 
There  was  no  use,  however,  to  make  this  con- 
fession. Is  she  the  only  good  woman  or  man 
of  whom  domestic  tyranny  has  made  a  iaypo- 
crite  ? 

Charles,  the  groom,  brings  back  perfectly  fa- 
vorable reports  of  Master  Alfred's  health  that 
day,  which  Doctor  II.,  in  the  course  of  his  visit, 
confirms.  The  child  is  getting  well  rapidly ; 
eating  like  a  little  ogre.  His  cousin  Lord  Kew 
has  been  to  sec  him.  He  is  the  kindest  of  men, 
Lord  Kew ;  he  brought  the  little  man  Tom  and 
Jeri-y  with  the  pictures.  The  boy  is  delighted 
with  the  pictures. 

"  Why  has  not  Kew  come  to  see  me  ?  When 
did  he  come?  Write  him  a  note,  and  send  for 
him  instantly,  Julia.  Did  you  know  he  was 
here  ?" 

Julia  says  that  she  had  but  that  moment  read 
in  thj  Brighton  papers  the  arrival  of  the  Earl 
of  Kew,  and  the  Honorable  J.  Belbi/.e  at  the 
Albion. 

"  1  am  sure  they  are  here  for  some  mischief," 
erics  the  old  lady,  delighted.  "  Whenever 
George  and  John  Belsi/e  are  together,  1  know 
there  is  some  wickedness  planning.  AVhat  do 
you  know,  Doctor?  I  see  by  your  face  you 
know  something.  Do  tell  it  me,  that  I  may 
write  it  to  his  odious  psalm  singing  mother." 

Doctor  11. 's  face  does  indeed  wear  a  luiowing 
look.  He  simpers  and  says,  "1  did  see  Lord 
Kew  driving  this  morning,  first  with  the  Hon- 
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orable  Mr.  Belsize,  and  afterward"  —  here  he 
glances  toward  Lady  Julia,  as  if  to  say  "  Before 
an  unmarried  lady,  I  do  not  like  to  tell  your 
Ladyship  with  whom  I  saw  Lord  Kew  driving, 
after  he  had  left  the  Honorable  ilr.  Belsize,  who 
went  to  play  a  match  with  Captain  Uuxtable 
at  tennis." 

"Are  vou  afraid  to  speak  before  Julia?"  cries 
the  elder  lady.  "  ^Vhy,  bless  my  soul,  she  is 
forty  years  old,  and  has  heard  every  thing  that 
can  be  heard.  Tell  me  about  Kew  this  instant, 
Doctor  H." 

The  Doctor  blandly  acknowledges  that  Lord 
Kew  had  been  driving  Madame  Pozzoprofondo, 
the  famous  contralto  of  the  Italian  Opera,  in 
his  phaeton,  for  two  hours,  in  the  face  of  all 
Brighton. 

"  Yes,  Doctor,"  interposes  Lady  Julia,  blush- 
ing; "but  Signor  Pozzoprofondo  was  in  the 
carriage  too — a — a — sitting  behind  with  the 
groom.     He  was  indeed,  mamma." 

"Julia,  vous  uetcs  quune  yanache"  says  Lady 
Kew,  shrugging  her  shoulders,  and  looking  at 
her  daughter  from  under  her  bushy  black  eye- 
brows. Her  ladyship,  a  sister  of  the  late  la- 
mented Marquis  of  Steyne,  possessed  no  small 
share  of  the  wit  and  intelligence,  and  a  consid- 
erable resemblance  to  the  features  of  that  dis- 
tinguished nobleman. 

Lady  Kew  bids  her  daughter  take  a  pen  and 
write.  ^^ Monsieur  le  mauvais  sujet.  Gentle- 
men who  wish  to  take  the  sea  air  in  private,  or 
to  avoid  their  relations,  had  best  go  to  other 
places  than  Brighton,  where  their  names  are 
printed  in  the  newspapers.  If  you  are  not 
drowned  in  a  pozzo — " 

"Mamma,"  interposes  the  secretary. 

" — in  a  pozzo-profondo,  you  will  ]))case  come 
to  dine  with  two  old  women,  at  half  past  seven. 
You  may  bring  Mr.  Belsize,  and  must  tell  us  a 
hundred  stories.     Your?,  ttc.  L.  Kew." 

Julia  wrote  all  the  letter  as  her  mother  dic- 
tated it,  save  only  one  sentence,  and  the  note 
was  sealed  and  dispatched  to  my  Lord  Kew, 
who  came  to  dinner  with  Jack  Belsize.  Jack 
Belsize  liked  to  dine  with  Lady  Kew.  He  said, 
*'  she  was  an  old  dear,  and  the  wickedest  old 
woman  in  all  England;"  and  he  liked  to  dine 
with  Lady  Julia,  who  was  "a  poor  suffering 
dear,  and  the  best  woman  in  all  England." 
Jack  Belsize  liked  every  one,  and  every  one 
liked  him. 

Two  evenings  afterward  the  young  men  re- 
peated their  viiit  to  Lady  Kew,  and  this  time 
Lord  Kew  was  loud  in  praises  of  his  cousina  of 
the  house  of  Newcome. 

">'ot  of  the  eldest,  Barnes,  surely,  my  dear?" 
cries  Lady  Kew. 

•*  No,  confound  him  !  not  Barnes." 

"  No,  d it,  not  Barnes.  I  beg  your  par- 
Son,  La'ly  Julia,"  broke  in  Jack  B.lHJze.  "I 
■an  get  on  with  most  men  ;  but  that  little  Bar- 
I'^y  is  too  odious  a  little  snob." 

•*  A  little  what— Mr.  Belsize?" 

"A  little   snob,  Ma'am.     I    have   no  other 


word,  though  lie  is  your  grandson.  I  never 
heard  him  say  a  good  word  of  an}-  mortal  soul, 
or  do  a  kind  action." 

'•  Thank  you,  Mr.  Belsize,"  says  the  lad}-. 

"But  the  others  are  capital.  There  is  that 
little  chap  who  has  just  had  the  measles — he's 
a  dear  little  brick.     And  as  for  Miss  Ethel — " 

"Ethel  is  a  tnmij),  Ma'am,"  says  Lord  Kew, 
slapping  lus  hand  on  his  knee. 

"Ethel  is  a  brick,  and  Alfred  is  a  trumji,  1 
think  you  say,"  remarks  Lady  Kew,  nodding 
approval ;  "  and  Barnes  is  a  snob.  This  is  very 
satisfactor}'  to  know." 

""We  met  the  children  out  to-da},"  cries  the 
enthusiastic  Kew,  "  as  I  was  driving  Jack  in  the 
drag,  and  I  got  out  and  talked  to  'em." 

"  Governess  an  uncommonly  nice  woman — 
oldish,  but — I  beg  your  pardon.  Lady  Julia," 
cries  the  inopportune  Jack  Belsize — "I'm  al- 
ways putting  my  foot  in  it." 

"Putting  your  foot  into  what?  Go  on, 
Kew." 

"  Well,  we  met  the  whole  posse  of  children  ; 
and  the  little  fellow  wanted  a  drive,  and  1  said 
I  would  drive  him  and  Ethel  too,  if  she  would 
come.  Upon  my  word  she  is  as  pretty  a  girl 
as  you  can  see  on  a  summer's  day.  And  the 
governess  said  '  No,'  of  course.  Governesses 
always  do.  But  I  said  I  was  her  uncle,  and 
Jack  paid  her  such  a  fine  compliment,  that  the 
young  woman  was  mollified,  and  the  children 
took  their  seats  beside  me,  and  Jack  went  be- 
hind." 

"  Where  Monsieur  Pozzoprofondo  sits,  bon." 

"  We  drove  on  to  the  Downs,  and  we  were 
nearly  coming  to  grief.  My  horses  arc  young, 
and  when  the}'^  get  on  the  grass  they  are  as  if 
they  were  mad.  It  was  very  wrong;  I  know 
it  was." 

""D d  rash,"  interposes  Jack.     "  He  had 

nearly  broken  all  our  necks." 

"  And  my  brother  Frank  would  have  been 
Lord  Kew,"  continued  the  young  Earl,  with  a 
quiet  smile.  "  What  an  escape  for  him  !  Tlie 
horses  ran  away — ever  bo  far — and  I  thought 
the  carriage  must  upset.  Tiie  poor  little  boy, 
who  has  lost  his  pluck  in  the  fever,  began  to 
cry;  but  that  young  girl,  tliough  she  was  as 
Avhite  as  a  sheet,  never  gave  up  for  a  moment, 
and  sat  in  her  place  like  a  man.  We  met  noth- 
ing, luckil}' ;  and  I  pulled  the  horses  in  after  n 
mile  or  two,  and  I  <lrove  'em  into  Brighton  as 
quiet  as  if  I  had  been  driving  a  hearse.  And 
'  that  little  trump  of  an  Etliel,  what  do  you  think 
she  said?  She  .said,  'I  was  not  frightened,  but 
you  must  not  toll  maiiinia.'  My  aunt,  it  ap- 
pears, was  in  a  divuilfnl  commotion — I  ought 
to  have  thought  of  that." 

"Lady  Anne  is  a  ridiculous  old  (bar.  I  beg 
your  pardiMi,  Lady  Kew,"  here  broaiks  in  Jack, 
the  a[)ologi/,er. 

"There  ih  a  brotjjor  of  Sir  Brian  Nowcome's 
staying  with  them,"  Lord  Kew  proceeds,  "an 
East  India  Colonel — a  very  fine  looking  old 
boy." 
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"Smokes  awfully,  row  about  it  in  the  hotel. 
Go  on,  Kew,  beg  your — " 

"  This  gentlcniuu  was  on  the  look-out  for  us, 
it  appears,  for  when  we  came  in  sight,  he  dis- 
patched a  boy  who  was  with  him,  runnijig  like 
a  lamp-lighLcT  back  to  my  aunt,  to  say  all  was 
well.  And  he  took  little  Alfred  out  of  the  car- 
riage, and  then  helped  out  Ethel,  and  said,  'My 
dear,  you  are  too  pretty  to  scold ;  but  you  have 
given  us  all  a  belle  pcur.''  And  then  he  made 
me  and  Jack  a  low  bow,  and  stalked  into  the 
lodgings." 

"I  think  3'ou  do  deserve  to  be  whipped,  both 
of  you,"  cries  Lady  Kew. 

"  We  went  up  and  made  our  peace  with  my 
aunt,  and  were  presented  in  form  to  the  Colonel 
and  his  youthful  cub." 

**  As  fine  a  fellow  as  ever  I  saw :  and  as  fine 
a  boy  as  ever  I  saw,"  cries  Jack  Belsize.  "  The 
young  chap  is  a  great  hand  at  drawing — upon 
my  life  the  best  drawings  I  ever  saw.  And  he 
was  making  a  picture  for  little  What-d'-you- 
callera.  And  Miss  Newcome  was  looking  over 
them.  And  Lady  Anne  pointed  out  the  group 
to  me,  and  said  how  pretty  it  was.  She  is  un- 
commonly sentimental  you  know.  Lady  Anne." 

"M}'  daughter  Anne  is  the  greatest  fool  in 
the  three  kingdoms,"  cried  Lady  Kew,  looking 
fiercely  over  her  spectacles.  And  Julia  was 
instructed  to  write  that  night  to  her  sister,  and 
desire  that  Ethel  should  be  sent  to  see  her 
grandmother: — Ethel,  who  rebelled  against  her 
grandmother,  and  always  fought  on  her  aunt 
Julia's  side,  when  the  weaker  was  oppressed  by 
the  older  and  stronger  lady. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

AT   MRS.  RIDLEY'S. 

Saint  Peter  of  Alcantara,  as  I  have  read  in 
a  life  of  St.  Theresa,  informed  that  devout  lady 
that  he  had  passed  forty  years  of  his  life  sleep- 
ing only  an  hour  and  a  half  each  day ;  his  cell 
was  but  four  feet  and  a  half  long,  so  that  he 
never  lay  down:  his  pillow  was  a  wooden  log 
in  the  stone  wall:  he  ate  but  once  in  three 
da3's:  he  was  for  three  years  in  a  convent  of 
his  order  without  knowing  any  one  of  his  breth- 
ren except  by  the  sound  of  their  voices,  for  he 
never  during  this  period  took  his  eyes  off  the 
ground:  he  always  walked  barefoot,  and  was 
but  skin  and  bone  when  he  died.  The  eating 
only  once  in  three  days,  so  he  told  his  sister 
Saint,  was  by  no  means  impossible,  if  you  be- 
gan the  regimen  in  your  youth.  To  conquer 
sleep  was  the  hardest  of  all  austerities  wliich 
he  practiced: — 1  fancy  the  pious  individual  so 
employed,  day  after  day,  night  after  night,  on 
his  knees,  or  standing  up  in  devout  meditation 
in  thf  cniiboard — his  dwelling  place;  barehead- 
ed and  V»arcfooted,  walking  over  rocks,  briars, 
mud,  sharp  stones  (picking  ont  the  very  worst 
places,  let  us  trust,  with  his  downcast  eyes), 
under  the  bitter  snow,  or  the  drifting  rain,  or 
the  Boorchiiig  Bunshine — I  fancy  Saint  Peter  of 
Alcantara,  nrd  eor,tra;.t  liini  with  such  a  per- 


sonage as  the  Incumbent  of  Lady  Whittlesea's 
chapel.  May  P'air. 

His  hermitage  is  situated  in  Walpole  Street 
let  us  say,  on  the  second  floor  of  a  quiet  man- 
sion, let  out  to  hermits  by  a  nobleman's  butler, 
whose  wife  takes  care  of  the  lodgings.  His 
cells  consist  of  a  refectory,  a  dormitory,  and  an 
adjacent  oratory  where  he  keeps  his  shower-  ■ 
bath  and  boots — the  pretty  boots  trimly  stretch- 
ed on  boot-trees  and  blacked  to  a  nicety  (not 
varnished),  by  the  boy  who  waits  on  him.  The 
barefooted  business  may  suit  superstitious  ages 
and  gentlemen  of  Alcantara,  but  does  not  be- 
come May  Fair  and  the  nineteenth  century.  If 
St.  Pedro  walked  the  earth  now  with  his  eyes 
to  the  ground  he  would  know  fashionable  di- 
vines by  the  way  in  wliich  they  were  shod 
Charles  Iloneyman's  is  a  sweet  foot.  I  have  no 
doubt  as  delicate  and  plump  and  rosy  as  the 
white  hand  with  its  two  rings,  which  he  passes 
in  impassioned  moments  through  his  slender 
flaxen  hair. 

A  sweet  odor  pervades  his  sleeping  apart- 
ment— not  that  peculiar  and  delicious  fragrance 
with  which  the  Saints  of  the  Roman  Church  are 
said  to  gratify  the  neighborhood  where  they 
repose — but  oils,  redolent  of  the  richest  pei^ 
fumes  of  Macassar,  essences  (from  Truefitt's  or 
Delcroix's),  into  which  a  thousand  flowers  have 
expressed  their  sweetest  breath  await  his  meek 
head  on  rising ;  and  infuse  the  pocket  handker- 
chief with  which  he  dries  and  draws  so  many 
tears.  For  he  cries  a  good  deal  in  his  sermons, 
to  v/hich  the  ladies  about  him  contribute  show- 
ers of  sympathy. 

By  his  bedside  are  slippers  lined  with  blue 
silk  and  worked  of  an  ecclesiastical  pattern,  by 
some  of  the  faithful  who  sit  at  his  feet.  They 
come  to  him  in  anon3mious  parcels :  they  come 
to  him  in  silver  paper :  boys  in  buttons  (pages 
who  minister  to  female  grace!)  leave  them  at 
the  door  for  the  Rev.  C.  Honeyman,  and  slij) 
away  without  a  word.  Purses  are  sent  to  him 
— pen-wipers — a  portfolio  with  the  Honeyman 
arms — yea,  braces  have  been  known  to  reach 
him  by  the  post  (in  his  days  of  popularity),  and 
flowers,  and  grapes,  and  jell}'  when  he  was  ill, 
and  throat  comforters,  and  lozenges  for  his  dear 
bronchitis.  In  one  of  his  drawers  is  the  rich 
silk  cassock  presented  to  him  by  his  congrega- 
tion at  Leatherhead  (when  the  young  curate 
quitted  that  parish  for  London  duty),  and  on 
his  breakfast-table  the  silver  tea-pot,  once  filled 
with  sovereigns  and  presented  b}'  the  same  de- 
votees. The  tea-pot  he  has,  but  the  sovereigns, 
where  are  thej'  ? 

What  a  different  life  this  is  from  our  honest 
friend  of  Alcantara,  who  eats  once  in  thrc* 
days!  At  one  time  if  Honeyman  could  hav( 
drunk  tea  three  times  in  an  evening,  he  might 
have  had  it.  The  glass  on  his  chimney-piece 
is  crowded  with  invitations,  not  merely  cards 
of  ceremony  (of  Avhich  there  ai-e  plenty)  but 
dear  little  confidential  notes  from  sweet  IVicnda 
of  his  congregation.    "  O  dear  Mr.  Honeyman.'' 
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writes  Blanche,  "what  a  sermon  that  was!  I 
can  not  go  to  bed  to  night  without  thanking 
you  for  it."  "  Do,  do,  dear  Mr.  Honeyman," 
writes  Beatrice,  "lend  me  that  delightful  ser- 
mon. And  can  you  come  and  drink  tea  with 
me  and  Selina,  and  my  aunt  ?  Papa  and  mam- 
ma dine  out,  but  you  know  I  am  always  3'our 
faithful  Chesterfield  Street."  And  so  on.  He 
has  all  the  domestic  accomplishments ;  he  plays 
on  the  violoncello :  he  sings  a  delicious  second, 
not  only  in  sacred  but  in  secular  music.  He  has 
a  thousand  anecdotes,  laughable  riddles,  droll 
stories  (of  the  utmost  correctness,  you  under- 
stand), with  which  he  entertains  females  of  all 
ages;  suiting  his  conversation  to  stately  mat- 
rons, deaf  old  dowagers  (who  can  hear  his  clear 
voice  better  than  the  loudest  roar  of  their  stu- 
pid sons-in-law),  mature  spinsters,  young  beau- 
ties dancing  through  the  season,  even  rosy  lit- 
tle slips  out  of  the  nursery,  who  cluster  round 
his  beloved  feet  Societies  fight  for  him  to 
preach  their  charity  sermon.  You  read  in  the 
papers.  "The  Wapping  Hospital  for  Wooden- 
legged  Seamen.  On  Sunday  the  23d,  Sermons 
will  be  preached  in  behalf  of  this  charity,  by 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Tobago  in  the  morning,  in 
the  afternoon,  by  the  Rev.  C.  Honeyman,  A.M. 
Incumbent  of,  <fec."  "Clergyman's  Grandmo- 
thers' Fund.  Sermons  in  aid  of  this  admirable 
institution  will  be  preached  on  Sunday,  4th 
May,  by  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Pimlico, 
and  the  Rev.  C.  Honeyman,  AM."  When  the 
Dean  of  Pimlico  has  his  illness,  many  people 
think  Honeyman  will  have  the  Deanery;  that 
he  ought  to  have  it,  a  hundred  female  voices 
vow  and  declare:  though  it  is  said  that  a  right 
reverend  head  at  head-quarters  shakes  dubious- 
ly when  his  name  is  mentioned  for  preferment. 
His  name  is  spread  wide,  and  not  only  women 
but  men  come  to  hear  him.  Members  of  Par- 
liament, even  Cabinet  Ministers  sit  under  him: 
Lord  Dozeley  of  course  is  seen  in  a  front  pew : 
where  was  a  public  meeting  without  Lord 
Dozeley?  The  men  come  away  from  his  ser- 
mons and  say,  "  It's  very  pleasant,  but  I  don't 
know  what  the  deuce  makes  all  you  women 
crowd  so  to  hear  the  man."  "  0  Charles !  if  you 
would  but  go  oftenerl"  sighs  Lady  Anne  Maria. 
"Can't  you  speak  to  the  Home  Secretary  ?  Can't 
you  do  something  for  him?"  "We  can  ask  him 
to  dinner  next  Wednesday  if  you  like,"  says 
Charles.  "They  say  he's  a  pleasant  fellow  out 
of  the  wood.  Besides  there  is  no  use  in  doing 
any  thing  for  him,"  Charles  goes  on.  "lie  can't 
make  less  than  a  thousand  a  year  out  of  his 
chapel,  and  that  is  better  than  any  thing  any 
one  can  give  him. — A  thousand  a  year,  besides 
the  rent  of  the  wine-vaults  below  the  chapel." 

"Don't  Charles!"  says  his  wife,  with  a  sol- 
emn look.     "  Don't  ridicule  things  in  that  way." 

"Confound  it!  there  are  wine-vaults  under 
the  chapel!"  answers  downright  Charles.  "I 
saw  the  name,  Sherrick  &  Co. ;  offices,  a  green 
door,  and  a  brass  plate.  It's  better  to  sit  over 
▼aulta  with  wine  in  them  than  coffins.     I  won- 


der if  it's  the  Sherrick  with  whom  Kew  and 
Jack  Belsize  had  that  ugly  row  ?" 

"  What  ugly  row  ? — don't  say  ugly  row.  It 
is  not  a  nice  word  to  hear  the  children  use. 
Go  on,  my  darlings.  What  was  the  dispute  of 
Lord  Kew  and  Mr.  Belsize,  and  this  Mr.  Sher- 
rick ?" 

"It  was  all  about  pictures,  and  about  horses, 
and  about  money,  and  about  one  other  subject 
which  enters  into  every  row  that  I  ever  heard 
of." 

"And  what  is  that,  dear?"  asks  the  innocent 
lady,  hanging  on  her  husband's  arm,  and  quite 
pleased  to  have  led  him  to  church  and  brought 
him  thence.  "And  what  is  it  that  enters  into 
every  row,  as  you  call  it,  Charles  ?" 

"  A  woman,  my  love,"  answers  the  gentleman, 
behind  whom  we  have  been  in  imagination 
walking  out  from  Charles  Honeyman's  church 
on  a  Sunday  in  June:  as  the  whole  pavement 
blooms  with  artificial  flowers  and  fresh  bonnets; 
as  there  is  a  buzz  and  cackle  all  around  regard- 
ing the  sermon ;  as  carriages  drive  oif ;  as  lady- 
dowagers  walk  home ;  as  prayer-books  and 
footmen's  sticks  gleam  in  the  sun ;  as  little  boys 
with  baked  mutton  and  potatoes  pass  from  the 
courts ;  as  children  issue  from  the  public-houses 
with  pots  of  beer ;  as  the  Reverend  Charles 
Honeyman,  who  has  been  drawing  tears  in  the 
sermon,  and  has  seen,  not  without  complacent 
throbs,  a  Secretary  of  State  in  the  pew  beneath 
him,  divests  himself  of  his  rich  silk  cassock  in 
the  vestry,  before  he  walks  away  to  his  neigh- 
boring hermitage — where  have  we  placed  it? 
— in  Walpole  Street.  I  wish  St.  Peter  of  Al- 
cantara could  have  some  of  that  shoulder  of 
mutton  with  the  baked  potatoes,  and  a  drink 
of  that  frothing  beer.  See,  yonder  trots  little 
Lord  Dozeley  who  has  been  asleep  for  an  hour 
with  his  head  against  the  wood,  like  St.  Peter 
of  Alcantara. 

An  East  Indian  gentleman  and  his  son  wait 
until  the  whole  chapel  is  clear,  and  survey 
Lady  Whittlesea's  monument  at  their  leisure, 
and  other  hideous  slabs  erected  in  memory  of 
defunct  frequenters  of  the  chapel.  Whose  was 
that  face  which  Colonel  Newcome  thought  he 
recognized  —  that  of  a  stout  man  who  came 
down  from  the  organ-gallery?  Could  it  be 
Broff  the  bass  singer,  wlio  delivered  the  Red- 
Cross  Knight  with  such  applause  at  the  Cave 
of  Melody,  and  who  has  been  singing  in  this 
place?  There  are  some  chapols  in  London, 
where,  the  function  over,  one  almost  expects  to 
see  the  sextons  put  brown  Hollands  over  the 
pews  and  galleries,  as  they  do  at  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Covent  Garden. 

Tlie  wrfter  of  these  veracious  pag<'S  was  once 
walking  through  a  splendid  English  palace, 
standing  amidst  parks  and  gardens,  than  which 
none  more  magnificent  has  been  seen  since  the 
days  of  Aladdin,  in  company  with  a  melancholy 
friend,  who  viewed  all  things  darkly  through 
liis  gloomy  eyes.  The  housekeeper,  patl.oring 
on  before  us  from  chamber  to  chamber  was  ex- 
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patiating  upon  the  nmgnificeuce  of  this  picture ; 
the  beauty  of  that  t-tatue ;  the  marvelous  rich- 
ncps  of  these  hangings  and  carpets ;  the  admira- 
ble likeness  of  the  late  Marquis  by  Sir  Thomas; 
of  his  father,  the  fifth  Earl,  by  Sir  Joshua,  and 
60  on;  Avheu,  in  the  very  richest  room  of  the 
whole  castle,  Hicks — such  was  my  melancholy 
coinj^anion's  name — stopped  the  cicerone  in  her 
prattle,  paying  in  a  hollow  voice,  "And  now, 
Madam,  will  3'ou  show  us  the  closet  where  the 
skeleton  is?"  The  scared  functionary  paused 
in  the  midst  of  her  harangue;  that*article  was 
not  inserted  in  the  catalogue  which  she  daily 
utters  to  visitors  for  their  half-crown,  llicks's 
question  brought  a  darkness  down  upon  the 
hall  where  we  were  standing.  We  did  not  see 
the  room:  and  yet  I  have  no  doubt  there  is 
such  an  one;  and  ever  after,  when  I  have 
thought  of  the  splendid  castle  towering  in  the 
midst  of  shady  trees,  under  which  the  dappled 
deer  are  browsing;  of  the  terraces  gleaming' 
with  statues,  and  bright  with  a  hundred  thou- 
sand flowers ;  of  the  bridges  and  shining  fount- 
ains and  rivers  wher.ein  the  castle  windows  re- 
flect their  festive  gleams,  when  the  halls  are 
filled  with  happy  feastcrs,  and  over  the  dark- 
ling woods  comes  the  sound  of  music ; — always, 
I  say,  when  I  think  of  Castle  Bluebeard: — it  is 
to  think  of  that  dark  little  closet,  which  I  know 
is  there,  and  which  the  lordly  owner  opens 
shuddering — after  midnight — when  he  is  sleep- 
less and  must  go  unlock  it,  when  the  palace  is 
hushed,  when  beauties  are  sleeping  around  him 
unconscious,  and  revelers  are  at  rest.  O  Mrs, 
Housekeeper :  all  the  other  keys  hast  thou : 
but  that  key  thou  hast  not ! 

Have  we  not  all  such  closets,  my  jolly  friend, 
as  well  as  the  noble  Marquis  of  Carabas?  At 
night,  when  all  the  house  is  asleep  but  you, 
don't  you  get  up  and  peep  into  yours?  When 
you,  in  your  turn,  are  slumbering,  up  gets  Mrs. 
Brown  from  your  side,  steals  down  stairs,  like 
Araina  to  her  ghoul,  clicks  open  the  secret  door, 
and  looks  into  her  dark  depositor3\  Did  she 
tell  you  of  that  little  affair  with  Smith  long  be- 
fore she  knew  3'ou?  Pshaw  1  who  knows  any 
one  save  himself  alone  ?  Who,  in  showing  his 
house  to  the  closest  and  dearest,  doesn't  keep 
back  the  key  of  a  closet  or  two?  I  think  of  a 
lovely  reader  laying  down  the  page  and  look- 
ing over  at  her  unconscious  husband,  asleep, 
perhaps,  after  dinner.  Yes,  Madam,  a  closet  he 
hath  ;  and  you,  who  pry  into  every  thing,  t^hall 
never  have  the  key  of  it.  1  think  of  some  hon- 
est Othello  pausing  over  this  very  sentence  in  a 
rail-road  carriage,  and  stealthily  gazing  at  Des- 
demona  opj)osite  to  him,  innocently  administer- 
ing sandwiches  to  their  little  boy — I  am  trying 
to  turn  off  the  sentence  with  a  joke,  you  see;  I 
feel  it  is  growing  too  dreadful,  too  serious. 

And  to  what,  pray,  do  these  serious,  these 
disagiwciible,  these  almost  persoiuil  observations 
tend  ?  To  this,  simply,  that  Charles  Iloneyman, 
the  beloved  luid  pojMilai  pr<'acher,  the  elegant 
(livino  to  whom  Miss  Blanche  writes  sonnets,  j 


and   whom  Miss  Eniily  invites  to   tea;   wh" 
comes  with  smiles  on  hie  lip,  gentle  synipatlix 
iu  his  tones,  innocent  gayety  in  his  accent;  wh- 
melts,   rouses,    teriifies    in   the    pulpit ;    wh 
charms  over  the  tea-urn  and  the  bland  brea<i 
and-butter;  Charles  Iloncyuian  has  one  or  tw. 
skeleton  closets  in  his  lodgings,  Walpole  Street, 
May  Fair;  and  many  a  wakeful  night,  while 
Mrs.  Kidley,  his  landlady,  and  her  tired  hus- 
band, the  nobleman's  major-domo — while  tli 
lodger  on  the,  first-floor,  while  the  cook  an  i 
housemaid,  and  weary  little  boot-boy  are  tr 
rest  (mind  3-ou,  they  have  all  got  their  closeta,     b 
which  they  open  with  their  skeleton-keys) — h*     1 
wakes  up,  and  looks  at  the  ghastly  occupant  of 
that  reee})tacle.     One  of  the  Reverend  Charh- 
Iloneyman's  grizzly  night-haunters  is — but  stop, 
let  us  give  a  little  account  of  the  lodgings,  and 
of  some  of  the  people  frequenting  the  same. 

First  floor,  Mr  Bagshot,  member  for  a  Nor- 
folk borough.  Stout,  jolly  gentleman  ;  dines  at 
the  Carlton  Club;  greatly  addicted  to  Green- 
wich and  Richmond,  in  the  season ;  bets  in  a 
moderate  way  ;  does  not  go  into  society,  except 
now  and  again  to  the  chiefs  of  his  part}',  when 
they  give  great  entertainments,  and  once  or  j 
twice  to  the  houses  of  great  country  dons  who 
dwell  near  him  in  the  country.  Is  not  of  very 
good  famil}' ;  wa?,  in  fact,  an  apotliecar}- ;  mar- 
ried a  woman  with  mone}',  much  older  than 
himself,  who  does  not  like  London,  and  stops  iA 
home  at  Ilummingham,  not  much  to  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Bagshot ;  gives  every  now  and  then 
nice  little  quiet  dinners,  which  Mrs.  Ridley 
cooks  admirably,  to  exceedingly  stupid,  jolly 
old  Parliamentary  fogies,  who  absorb,  with 
much  silence  and  cheerfulness,  a  vast  quantity 
of  wine.  They  have  just  begun  to  drink  '24  | 
claret  now,  that  of  '15  being  scarce,  and  almost 
drunk  up.  Writes  daily,  and  hears  every  morn- 
ing from  Mrs.  Bagshot;  does  not  road  her  let- 
ters always ;  does  not  rise  till  long  past  eleven 
o'clock  of  a  Sunday,  and  has  Johji  Bull  and 
Bell's  Life  in  bed ;  frequents  the  Blue  ]'ost.« 
sometimes ;  rides  a  stout  cob  out  of  his  country 
and  pays  like  the  Bank  of  England. 

The  house  is  a  Norfolk  house.  Mrs.  Ridley 
was  housekeeper  to  the  great  'Squire  Bavhamg, 
who  had  the  estate  before  the  Conqueror,  and 
who  came  to  sucli  a  dreadful  crash  in  the  year 
1825,  the  year  of  the  })anic.  Bay  hams  still  be- 
longs to  the  family,  but  in  what  a  state,  as  those 
can  say  who  recollect  it  in  its  jxilni}'  daysl 
Fifteen  hundred  acres  of  the  best  land  in  En- 
gland were  sold  oft';  all  the  timber  cut  down  m 
level  as  a  billiard-board.  Mr.  Bayham  now 
lives  up  in  one  corner  of  the  house,  which  used 
to  be  tilled  with  tlie  finest  eomjviiy  in  Europe. 
Law  bless  you  I  the  Bayhaujs  have  soon  almost 
all  the  nobility  of  ICngland  come  in  and  go  out. 
and  was  gentlefolks,  when  many  a  fine  lordV 
father  of  the  present  day  was  sweepimr  a  count- 
ing house. 

The  hou-o  will  hold  genteelly  n(»  nioi'c  tluin 
these  two  inmates ;  but  in  the  season  it  man- 
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affes  to  accommodate  Miss  Cann,  who,  too,  was 
from  Baybams,  having  been  a  governess  there 
to  the  young  lady  who  is  dead,  and  who  now 
makes  such  a  livelihood  as  she  can  best  raise, 
bv  going  out  as  a  daily  teacher.     Miss  Cann 
dines  with  Mrs.  Ridley  in  the  adjoining  little 
back  parlor.     Ridley  but  seldom  can  be  spared 
to  partake  of  the  family  dinner,  his  duties  in 
the  house   and  about  the  person  of  my  Lord 
Todmarden  keeping  him  con.>tantly  near  that 
nobleman.     How  little  Miss  Cann  can  go  on 
and  keep  alive  on  the  crumb  she  eats  for  break- 
fast and  the  scrap  she  picks  at  dinner,  du  as- 
tonish Mrs.  Ridley,  that  it  du!     8he  declares 
that  the  two  canary  birds  encaged  in  her  win- 
dow (whence  is  a  cheerful  prospect  of  tlie  back 
of  Lady  Wliittlesea's  chapel)  eat  more  than  Miss 
Cann.     The  two  birds   set  up   a  tremendous 
singing  and  chorusing  when  Miss  Cann,  spying 
•he  occasion  of  the  first-floor  lodger's  absence, 
begins  practicing  her  music-pieces.    Such  trills, 
roulades,  and  flourishes  go  on  from  the  birds 
and  the  lodger!  it  is  a  wonder  how  any  fingers 
can  move  over  the  jingling  ivory  so  quickly  as 
Miss  Cann's.     Excellent  a  woman  as  she  is,  ad- 
mirably  virtuous,  frugal,   brisk,   honest,    and 
cheerful,  I  would  not  like  to  live  in  lodgings 
where  there  was  a  lady  so  addicted  to  playing 
variations.     No  more  does  Honey  man.     On  a 
Saturday,  when  he  is  composing  his  valuable 
sermons  (the  rogue,  you  may  be  sure,  leaves  his 
work  to  the  last  day,  and  there  are,  I  am  given 
to  understand    among  the  clergy  man}-  better 
men  than  Honej-man,  who  are  as  dilatory  as 
he),  he  begs,  he  entreats  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
that  Miss  Cann's  music  may  cease.     I  would 
back  little  Cann  to  write  a  sermon  against  him, 
for  all  his  reputation  as  a  popular  preacher. 

Old  and  weazened  as  that  piano  is,  feeble  and 
cracked  her  voice,  it  is  wonderful  what  a  pleas- 
ant concert  she  can  give  in  that  parlor  of  a 
Saturday  evening,  to  Mrs.  Ridley,  who  gene- 
rally dozes  a  good  deal,  and  to  a  lad,  who  lis- 
tens with  all  his  soul,  with  tears  sometimes  in 
his  great  eyes,  with  crowding  fancies  filling  his 
brain  and  throbbing  at  his  heart  as  the  arti.st 
plies  her  humble  instrument.  She  plays  old 
music  of  Handel  and  Haydn,  and  the'  little 
chamber  anon  swells  into  a  cathedral,  and  he 
who  listens  beholds  altars  lighted,  priests  min- 
wtering.  fair  children  swinging  censers,  great 
oriel  windows  gleaming  in  sunset,  and  seen 
through  arched  columns,  and  avenues  of  twilight 
marble.  The  young  fellow  who  hears  her  has 
been  tflen  and  often  to  the  Opera  and  the 
theatres.  A.s  .'■he  plays  Don  Juan,  Zerlina  comes 
tripj.ing  over  the  meadows,  and  Masetto  after 
her,  with  a  crowd  of  peasants  and  maidens: 
»nd  they  .sing  the  sweetest  of  all  mu.sio,  and  the 
heart  beats  with  hap{)ines.'«,  and  kindness,  and 
plcnsur^  Piano,  pianissimo !  the  city  is  hushed, 
llie  lowers  of  the  great  cathedral  rise  in  the 
di.stance,  iU  spires  lighted  by  the  broad  moon. 
Tlie  statues  in  the  moonlit  pla'^o  ca-^t  long 
•hadows  athwart  the  pavcmeot:  but  the  fount- 


i  ain  in  the  midst  is  dressed  out  like  Cinderella 
for  the  night,  and  sings  and  wears  a  crest  of 
:  diamonds.      That  great  sombre  street  all   in 
shade,  can  it  be  the  famous  Toledo  ? — or  is  it  the 
[  Corso? — or  is  it  the  great  street  in  Madrid,  the 
;  one  which  leads  to  the  Escurial  where  the  Ru- 
bens and  Velasquez  are  ?     It  is  Fancy  Street: — 
Poetry  Street — Imagination  Street — the  street 
where  lovel}'  ladies  look  from  balconies,  where 
cavaliers  strike  mandolins   and   draw   swords 
and  engage,  where  long  processions  pass,  and 
venerable  hermits,  with  long  beards,  bless  the 
people:  where  the  rude  soldier}-,  swaggering 
through  the  place  with  flags  and  hnlberts,  and 
fife  and  dance,  seize  the  slim  waists  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  people,  and  bid  the  pirterari  i)lay 
to  their  dancing.     Blow,  bagpipes,  a  storm  of 
harmony !  become  trumpets,  trombones,  ophi- 
cleides,    fiddles,   and   bassoons!      P'ire,    guns! 
Sound,  tocsins !    Shout, people!    Louder,  shrill- 
er and  sweeter  than  all,  sing  thou,  ravishing 
heroine !    And  see,  on  his  cream-colored  charger 
Massaniello  prances  in,  and  Fra  Diavolo  leaps 
down  the  balcony,  carabine  in  hand;  and  Sir 
Huon  of  Bordeaux  sails  up  to  the  quay  with 
the  Sultan's  daughter  of  Bagdad.      All  these 
delights  and  sights,  and  joj-s  and  glories,  these 
thrills  of  sympathy,  movements  of  unknown 
longing,  and  visions  of  beauty,  a  young  sickly 
lad  of  eighteen  enjoys  in  a  little  dark  room 
where  there  is  a  bed  disguised  in  the  shape  of 
a  wardrobe,  and  a  little  old  woman  is  playing 
under  a  gas-lamp  on  the  jingling  keys  of  an 
old  piano. 

For  a  long  time  Mr.  Samuel  Ridley,  butler 
and  confidential  valet  to  the  Riglit  Honorable 
John  James  Baron  Todmorden,  was  in  a  state 
of  the  greatest  despair  and  gloom  about  his 
only  son,  the  little  John  James — u  sickly  and 
almost  deformed  child  "  of  whom  there  was  no 
making  nothink,"  as  Mr.  Ridley  said.  His  fig- 
ure precluded  him  from  following  his  father's 
profession,  and  waiting  upon  the  Briti.sh  nobil- 
ity, who  naturally  require  large  and  handsome 
men  to  skip  up  behind  their  rolling  carriages, 
and  hand  their  plates  at  dinner.  When  John 
James  was  six  years  old  his  father  remarked, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  wasn't  higher  than  a 
plate-basket.  The  boys  jeered  at  him  in  tho 
streets — some  whopped  him  in  spite  of  his  di- 
minutive size.  At  school  ho  ma<le  but  little 
progress.  He  was  always  sickly  and  dirty,  and 
timid  and  crying,  whimpering  in  the  kitchen 
away  from  his  mother;  who,  though  she  loved 
him,  took  Mr.  Ridloy's  view  of  his  character, 
and  thought  him  lillle  bettor  than  an  idiot  until 
such  time  as  little  Miss  Cann  took  him  in  hand, 
when  at  length  there  was  some  hope  of  him. 

"Half-witted,  30U  gr<'at  httipid  big  man," 
says  Mis.s  Cann,  who  had  a  fine  npirit  of  her 
own.  "Tliat  boy  half-witted!  He  has  got 
more  wit  in  his  little  finger  than  you  have  in 
all  your  groat  person!  You  are  a  very  good 
man,  Ridby,  very  good-natured  I'm  sure,  and 
bear  with  the  toasing  of  a  waspish  old  woman; 
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but  you  are  not  the  wisest  of  mankind.  Tut, 
tut,  don't  tell  me.  You  know  you  spell  out  the 
words  when  you  read  the  newspaper  still,  and 
what  would  your  bills  look  like,  if  I  did  not 
write  them  in  my  nice  little  hand?  I  tell  you 
that  bov  is  a  genius.  I  tell  3'ou  that  one  day 
the  world  will  hear  of  him.  His  heart  is  made 
of  pure  gold.  You  think  that  all  the  wit  be- 
longs to  the  big  people.  Look  at  me,  you  great 
tall  man !  Am  I  not  a  hundred  times  cleverer 
than  you  are?  Yes,  and  John  James  is  worth 
a  thousand  such  insignificant  little  chits  as  I 
am ;  and  he  is  as  tall  as  me  too,  sir.  Do  you 
hear  that  ?  One  day  I  am  determined  he  shall 
dine  at  Lord  Todmorden's  table,  and  he  shall 
get  the  prize  at  the  Royal  Academ^^,  and  be 
famous,  sir — famous!" 

"Well,  Miss  C,  I  wish  he  may  get  it;  that's 
all  I  sa}',"  answers  Mr.  Ridley.  ''The  poor 
fellow  does  no  harm,  that  I  acknowledge ;  but 
I  never  see  the  good  he  was  up  to  yet.  I  wish 
he'd  begin  it ;  I  du  wish  he  would  now."  And 
the  honest  gentleman  relapses  into  the  study 
of  his  paper. 

All  those  beautiful  sounds  and  thoughts  which 
Miss  Cann  conveys  to  him  out  of  her  charmed 
piano,  the  young  artist  straightway  translates 
into  forms ;  and  knights  in  armor,  with  plume 
and  shield,  and  battle-ax ;  and  splendid  young 
noblemen  with  flowing  ringlets,  and  bounteous 
plumes  of  feathers,  and  rapiers,  and  russet  boots ; 
and  fierce  banditti  with  crimson  tights,  doublets 
profusely  illustrated  with  large  brass  buttons, 
and  the  dumpy  basket-hilted  claymores  known 
to  be  the  favorite  weapon  with  which  these 
whiskered  ruffians  do  battle ;  wasp-waisted  peas- 
ant girls,  and  young  countesses  with  0  such 
large  eyes  and  cherry  lips! — all  these  splendid 
forms  of  war  and  beauty  crowd  to  the  young 
draughtsman's  pencil,  and  cover  letter-backs, 
copy-books,  without  end.  If  his  hand  strikes 
off  some  face  peculiarly  lovely,  and  to  his  taste, 
some  fair  vision  that  has  shone  on  his  imagin- 
ation, some  houi'i  of  a  dancer,  some  bright 
young  lady  of  fashion  in  an  opera-box,  whom 
he  has  seen,  or  fancied  he  has  seen  (for  the 
youth  is  short  sighted,  though  he  hardly  as  yet 
knows  his  misfortune) — if  he  has  made  some 
effort  extraordinarily  successful,  our  young  Pyg- 
malion hides  away  the  master-piece,  and  he 
paints  the  beaut}'  with  all  his  skill ;  the  lips  a 
bright  carmine,  the  eyes  a  deep,  deep  cobalt, 
the  cheeks  a  dazzling  vermilion,  the  ringlets  of 
a  golden  hue ;  and  he  worships  this  sweet  crea- 
ture of  his  in  secret,  fancies  a  history  for  her ; 
a  castle  to  storm,  a  tyrant  usurper  who  keeps 
her  imprisoned,  and  a  prince  in  black  ringlets 
and  a  spangled  cloak,  who  scales  the  tower, 
who  slays  the  tyrant,  and  then  kneels  grace- 
fully at  the  princess's  feet,  and  says,  "Lady, 
wilt  thou  be  mine?" 

Tlu  re  is  a  kind  lady  in  the  neighborhood,  who 
takes  in  dress-making  for  the  neighboring  maid- 
servants, and  lias  a  small  establisiiment  of  lolli- 
pops, theatrical  characters,  and  ginger-beer  for 


I  the  boys  in  Little  Craggs  Buildings,  hard  by  the 
I  Running  Footman  public  house,  where  father 
and  other  gentlemen's  gentlemen  have  their 
club:  this  good  soul  also  sells  Sunday  news- 
papers to  the  footmen  of  the  neighboring 
gentry;  and  besides,  has  a  stock  of  novels  for 
the  ladies  of  the  upper  servants'  table.  Next 
to  Miss  Cann,  Miss  Flinders  is  John  James's 
greatest  friend  and  benefactor.  She  has  re- 
marked him  when  he  was  quite  a  little  man, 
and  used  to  bring  his  father's  beer  of  a  Sunday. 
Out  of  her  novels  he  has  taught  himself  to  read, 
dull  boy  at  the  day-school  though  he  was,  and 
always  the  last  in  his  class  there.  Hours,  happy 
hours,  has  he  spent  cowering  behind  her  coun- 
ter, or  hugging  her  books  under  his  pinafore 
when  he  had  leave  to  carry  them  home.  The 
whole  library  has  passed  through  his  hands,  his 
long,  lean,  tremulous  hands,  and  under  his  eager 
e3''es.  He  has  made  illustrations  to  every  one 
of  those  books,  and  been  frightensd  at  his  own 
pictures  of  Manfroni  or  the  One-handed  Monk, 
Abellino  the  Terrific  Bravo  of  Venice,  and 
Rinaldo  Rinaldino  Captain  of  Robbers.  How 
he  has  blistered  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw  with  his 
tears,  and  drawn  him  in  his  Polish  cap,  and 
tights,  and  Hessians!  William  Wallace,  the 
Hero  of  Scotland,  how  nobly  he  has  depicted 
him !  With  what  whiskers  and  bushj-  ostrich 
plumes! — in  a  tight  kilt,  and  with  what  mag- 
nificent calves  to  his  legs,  la^^ing  about  him  with 
his  battle-ax,  and  bestriding  the  bodies  of  King 
Edward's  prostrate  cavaliers!  At  this  time 
Mr.  Honeyman  comes  to  lodge  in  Walpole 
Street,  and  brings  a  set  of  Scott's  novels,  for 
which  he  subscribed  when  at  Oxford;  and 
young  John  James,  who  at  first  waits  upon  him 
and  does  little  odd  jobs  for  the  reverend  gentle- 
man, lights  upon  the  volumes,  and  reads  them 
with-  such  a  delight  and  passion  of  pleasure  as 
all  the  delights  of  future  days  will  scarce  equal, 
A  fool,  is  he  ? — an  idle  feller,  out  of  whom  no 
good  will  ever  come,  as  his  father  says.  There 
was  a  time,  when,  in  despair  of  any  better 
chance  for  him,  his  parents  thought  of  appren- 
ticing him  to  a  tailor,  and  John  James  was 
waked  up  from  a  dream  of  Rebecca  and  inform- 
ed of  the  cruelty  meditated  against  him.  .  I  for- 
bear to  describe  the  tears  and  terror,  and  frantic 
desperation  in  which  the  poor  boy  was  plunged. 
Little  Miss  Cann  rescued  him  from  that  awful 
board,  and  Honeyman  likewise  interceded  for 
him,  and  Mr.  Bagshot  promised  that  as  soon  as 
his  party  came  in,  he  would  ask  the  minister 
for  a  tide-waitership  for  him;  for  every  body 
liked  the  solemn,  soft-hearted,  willing,  little  lad, 
and  no  one  knew  him  less  than  his  pompous  and 
stupid  and  respectable  father. 

Miss  Cann  painted  flowers  and  card-screens 
elegantly,  and  "  finished"  pencil-drawings  most 
elaborately  for  her  pupils.  She  could  copy 
prints,  so  that  at  a  little  distance  you  would 
scarcely  know  that  the  copy  in  stumped  chalk 
was  not  a  bad  mczzotinto  engraving.  She  even 
had  a  little  old  paint-box,  and  showed  you  one 
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or  two  ivory  miniatures  out  of  the  drawer. 
She  gave  John  James  what  little  knowledge  of 
drawing  she  had,  and  handed  him  over  her  in- 
valuable recipes  for  mixing  water-colors — "for 
trees  in  foregrounds,  burnt  sienna  and  indigo" 

«  for  very  dark  foliage,  ivory  black  and  gam- 

\)Ou<^e" — ' '  for  flesh-color,"  &c.  &q.  John  James 
went  through  her  poor  little  course,  but  not  so 
brilliantly  as  she  expected.  She  was  forced  to 
own  that  several  of  her  pupils'  "  pieces"  were 
executed  much  more  dexterously  than  Johnny 
Ridlev's.  Honeyman  looked  at  the  boy's  draw- 
ings from  time  to  time  and  said,  "Hra,  ha! — 
very  clever — a  great  deal  of  fancy,  really.'' 
But  Honeyman  knew  no  more  of  the  subject, 
than  a  deaf  and  dumb  man  knows  of  music. 
He  could  talk  the  art — cant  very  glibly,  and 
had  a  set  of  Morghens  and  Madonnas  as  became 
a  clergyman  and  a  man  of  taste ;  but  he  saw 
not  with  eyes  such  as  those  wherewith  Heaven 
had  endowed  the  humble  little  butler's  boy,  to 
whom  splendors  of  Nature  were  revealed  to 
vulgar  sights  invisible,  and  beauties  manifest  in 
forms,  colors,  shadows  of  common  objects, 
where  most  of  the  world  saw  only  what  was 
dull,  and  gross,  and  familiar.  One  reads  in  the 
magric  story-books  of  a  charm  or  a  flower  which 
the  wizard  gives,  and  which  enables  the  bearer 
to  see  the  fairies.  O  enchanting  boon  of  Nature, 
which  reveals  to  the  possessor  the  hidden  spirits 
of  beauty  round  about  him !  spirits  which  the 
strongest  and  most  gifted  masters  compel  into 
painting  or  song.  To  others  it  is  granted  but 
to  have  fleeting  glimpses  of  that  fair  Art-world ; 
and  tempted  by  ambition,  or  barred  by  faint- 
heartedness, or  driven  by  necessity,  to  turn 
away  thence  to  the  vulgar  life-track,  and  the 
light  of  common  day. 

The  reader  who  has  passed  through  Walpole 
Street  scores  of  times,  knows  the  discomfortable 
architecture  of  all,  save  the  great  houses  built 
in  Queen  Anne's  and  George  the  First's  time ; 
and  while  some  of  the  neighboring  streets,  to 
wit.  Great  Craggs  Street,  Bolingbroke  Street, 
and  others,  contain  mansions  fairly  coped  with 
stone,  with  little  obelisks  before  the  doors,  and 
great  extinguishers  wherein  the  torches  of  the 
nobility's  running  footmen  were  put  out  a 
hundred  and  thirty  or  forty  years  ago : — houses 
which  still  remain  abodes  of  the  quality,  and 
where  you  shall  see  a  hundred  carriages  gather 
of  a  public  night; — AValpole  Street  has  quite 
fadffd  away  into  lodgings,  private  hotels,  doc- 
tora'  houses,  and  the  like ;  nor  is  No.  23  (Rid- 
ley's), by  any  means  the  best  house  in  the 
street.  The  parlor,  furnished  and  tenanted  by 
Miss  Cann  as  has  been  described;  the  first  floor, 

Bagrfhot,   Esq.,  M.P. ;   the   second   floor, 

Honeyman  ;  what  remains  but  the  garrets,  and 
the  ample  staircase  and  the  kitchens;  and  the 
family  being  all  put  to  bed,  how  can  you  imag- 
ine there  is  room  for  any  more  inhabitants? 

And  yet  there  is  one  lodger  more,  and  one  who 
'•ke  almost  all  the  other  personages  mentioned 
up  to  ihc  present  time  (and  some  of  whom  30U 


have  no  idea  yet),  will  play  a  definite  part  in 
the  ensuing  history.  At  night,  when  Honey- 
man comes  in,  he  finds  on  the  table  three  wax 
bed  room  candles — his  own,  Bagshot's  and  an- 
other. As  for  Miss  Cann,  she  is  locked  into 
the  parlor  in  bed  long  ago,  her  stout  little 
walking  shoes  being  on  the  mat  at  the  door. 
At  12  o'clock  at  noon,  sometimes  at  1,  nay  at 
2  and  3 — long  after  Bagshot  is  gone  to  his  com- 
mittees, and  little  Cann  to  her  pupils — a  voice 
issues  from  the  very  topmost  floor:  from  a 
room  where  there  is  no  bell,  a  voice  of  thunder 
calling  out  "Slavey I  Julia!  Julia,  my  love! 
Mrs.  Ridley!"  And  this  summons  not  being 
obeyed,  it  will  not  unfrequently  happen  that  a 
pair  of  trowsers  inclosing  a  pair  of  boots  with 
iron  heels,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the 
celebrated  Prussian  General  who  came  up  to 
help  the  other  christener  of  boots  at  "VVaterloo, 
will  be  flung  down  from  the  topmost  story, 
even  to  the  marble  floor  of  the  resounding  hall. 
Then  the  boy  Thomas,  otherwise  called  Slavey, 
may  say,  "There  he  goes  again;"  or  Mrs.  Rid- 
ley's own  back  parlor  bell  rings  vehemently, 
and  Julia  the  cook  will  exclaim,  "Lor  it's  Mr. 
Frederick." 

If  the  breeches  and  boots  are  not  understood, 
the  owner  himself  appears  in  great  wrath  danc- 
ing on  the  upper  story,  dancing  down  to  the 
lower  floor ;  and  loosely  enveloped  in  a  ragged 
and  flowing  robe  de  chambre.  In  this  costume 
and  condition  he  will  dance  into  Hone^^man's 
apartment,  where  that  meek  divine  may  be 
sitting  with  a  headache  or  over  a  novel  or  a 
newspaper,  dance  up  to  the  fire  flapping  his 
robe-tails,  poke  it,  and  warm  himself  there, 
dance  up  to  the  cupboard  where  his  reverence 
keeps  his  sherry,  and  help  himself  to  a  glass. 

" Salve,  spesjidei,  lumen ecclesice"  he  will  say ; 
"  here's  toward  you,  my  buck.  I  knows  the  tap. 
Sherrick's  Marsala  bottled  three  months  after 
date,  at  two  hundred  and  forty-six  shillings  the 
dozen." 

"Indeed,  indeed  it's  not"  (and  now  we  are 
coming  to  an  idea  of  the  skeleton  in  poor 
Honeyman's  closet — not  that  this  huge  hand- 
some jolly  Fred  Bayhara  is  the  skeleton,  far 
from  it.  Mr.  Frederick  w^eighs  fourteen  stone). 
"Indeed,  indeed  it  isn't,  Fred,  I'm  sure;"  sighvS 
the  other.  "Yon  exaggerate,  indeed  you  do. 
The  wine  is  not  dear,  not  by  any  means  so  ex- 
pensive as  you  say." 

"How  much  a  glass,  think  you?"  says  Fred, 
filling  another  bumper.  "  A  half  crown  think 
ye? — a  half-crown,  Honeyman?  l^y  cock  and 
f)ye,  it  is  not  worth  a  bender."  Ho  says  this 
in  the  manner  of  the  most  celebrated  tragedian 
of  the  day.  He  can  imitate  any  actor  tragic 
or  comic;  any  known  parliamentary  orator  or 
clergyman,  any  saw,  cock,  cloop  of  a  cork 
wrenched  from  a  bottle  and  gurgling  of  wine 
into  the  decanter  afterward,  bee  buzzing,  little 
boy  up  a  chimney,  <tc.  Ife  imitates  j)eopie 
being  ill  on  board  a  steam  packet  so  well  that 
he  makes  you  die  of  laughing:  his  uncle  the 
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Bishop  could  not  resist  this  comic  exhibition, 
and  gave  Fred  a  check  for  a  comfortable  sum 
of  numev  ;  and  Frod,  petting  cash  for  the  check 
at  the  Cave  of  Harmony,  imitated  his  uncle  the 
Bishop  and  his  Chaplain,  winding  up  with  his 
Lordship  and  Chaplain  being  unwell  at  eea — 
the  Chaplain  and  Bishop  quite  natural  and  dis- 
tinct. 

"  How  much  does  a  glass  of  this  sack  cost 
thee,  Charley?"  resumes  Fred,  after  this  paren- 
thesis. "  You  say  it  is  not  dear.  Charles  Honey- 
roan,  you  had  even  from  your  youth  up,  a 
villainous  habit.  And  I  perfectly  well  remem- 
ber. Sir,  in  boyhood's  breezy  hour,  when  I  was 
the  delight  of  his  school,  that  you  used  to  tell 
lies  to  yorr  venerable  father.  You  did,  Charles. 
Excuse  the  frankness  of  an  early  friend,  it's  my 
belief  you'd  rather  lie  than  not.  Hm" — he  looks 
at  the  cards  in  the  chimney  glass : — "  Invitations 
to  dinner,  proifers  of  muffins.  Do  lend  me  youc 
sermon.  O  you  old  impostor!  you  hoary  old 
Ananias!  I  say,  Charley,  why  haven't  you 
picked  out  some  nice  girl  for  yours  truly  ?  One 
with  lands  and  beeves,  with  rents  and  consols, 
Qiark  you?  I  have  no  money,  'tis  true,  but 
then  I  doa't  owe  as  much  as  you.  I  am  a 
handsomer  man  than  you  are.  Look  at  this 
chest  (he  slaps  it),  these  limbs,  they  are  manly. 
Sir,  manly." 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  Bayham,"  cries  Mr. 
Honeyman,  white  with  terror;  "if  any  body 
were  to  come — " 

"  What  did  I  say  anon,  Sir?  that  I  was  manly, 
ay,  manly.  Let  any  ruffian,  save  a  bailiff,  come 
and  meet  the  doughty  arm  of  Frederick  Bay- 
ham." 

"  0  Lord,  Lord,  here's  somebody  coming  into 
the  room!"  cries  Charles,  sinking  back  on  the 
sofa,  as  the  door  opens. 

"Ha!  dost  thou  come  with  murderous  in- 
tent?" and  he  now  advances  in  an  approved 
offensive  attitude,  "  Caitiff,  come  on,  come  on!" 
and  he  walks  off"  with  a  tragic  laugh,  crying, 
"  Ha,  ha,  ha,  'tis  but  the  slavey  !" 

The  slavey  has  Mr.  Frederick's  hot  water,  and 
a  bottle  of  soda  water  on  the  same  tray.  He 
has  been  instructed  to  bring  soda  whenever  he 
hears  the  word  slavey  pronounced  from  above, 
the  bottle  explodes,  and  Frederick  drinks,  and 
hisses  after  his  drink  as  though  he  had  been  all 
hot  within. 

"What's  o'clock  now,  slavey — lialf-past  three? 
Let  me  see,  I  breakfasted  exactly  ten  hours  ago, 
in  the  rosy  morning  off  a  modest  cup  of  coffee 
in  Covent  Garden  Market.  Coffee,  a  penny; 
bread  a  simple  half-penny.  What  has  Mi's. 
Ridley  for  dinner?" 

"  I 'lease.  Sir,  roast  pork." 
"  Get  me  some.     Bring  it  into  my  room,  un- 
less, Honeyman,  you  insist  u[)on  my  having  it 
here,  kind  f<'llo\v!" 

At  111."  moment  a  smart  knock  comes  to  the 
door,  and  Fred  says,  "  Well,  Charles,  it  may  be 
a  friend  or  a  lady  come  to  confess,  and  I'm  off; 
I  knew  you' J   be   sorry   I  wao  going.     Tom; 


bring  up  my  things,  brush  'em  gently,  you 
scoundrel,  and  don't  take  the  nap  off.  Bring 
up  the  roast  pork,  and  plenty  of  apple  sauce, 
tell  ]^lrs.  Ridley,  with  my  love  ;  and  one  of  Mr. 
Honey  man's  shirts,  and  one  of  his  razors.  Adieu, 
Charles!  Amend!  Remember  me  1"  And  he 
vanishes  into  the  upper  chambers. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

IN    WHICH    EVERY   ONE    IS    ASKED   TO    DINNER. 

John  James  had  opened  the  door,  hastening 
to  welcome  a  friend  and  patron,  the  sight  of 
whom  always  gladdened  the  youth's  eyes ;  no 
other  than  Clive  Newcome — in  young  Ridley's 
opinion,  the  most  splendid,  fortunate,  beautiful, 
high-born,  and  gifted  youth  this  island  contain- 
ed.    What  generous  boy  in  his  time  has  not 
worshiped  somebody?     Before  the  female  en- 
slaver makes  her  appearance,  every  lad  has  a 
friend  of  friends,  a  crony  of  cronies,  to  whom  he 
writes  immense  letters  in  vacation,  whom  he 
cherishes  in  his  heart  of  hearts;  whose  sister 
he  proposes  to  marry  in  after  life  ;  whose  purse 
he  shares;  for  whom  he  will  take  a  thrashing, 
if  need  be ;  who  is  his  hero.     Clive  Avas  John 
James's  youthful  divinity :  when  he  wanted  to 
draw  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,  a  Prince,  Ivanhoe, 
or  some  one  splendid  and  egregious,  it  was  Clive 
he  took  for  a  model.     His  heart  leaped  when  he 
saw  the  young  fellow.     He  would  walk  cheer- 
fully to  Grey  Friars,  with  a  letter  or  message 
for  Clive  ;  on  the  chance  of  seeing  him,  and  get- 
ting a  kind  word  from  him,  or  a  shake  of  the 
hand.     An  ex-butler  of  Lord  Todmorden  was  a 
pensioner  in  the  Grey  F>iars  Hospital  (it  has 
been  said  that,  at  that  ancient  establishment,  is 
a  college  for  old  men,  as  well  as  for  bo^'s),  and 
this  old  man  would  come  sometimes  to  his  suc- 
cessor's Sunday  dinner,  and  grumble  from  the 
hour  of  that  meal,  until  nine  o'clock,  when  he 
was  forced  to  depart,  so  as  to  be  within  Grey 
Friars'  gates  before  ten ;  grumble  about  his  din- 
ner— grumble  about  his  beer — grumble  about 
the  number  of  chapels  he  had  to  attend,  about 
the  gown  he  wore,  about  the  Master's  treatment 
of  him,  about  the  want  of  plums  in  the  pudding 
as  old  men  and  school-bo^'s  grumble.     It  was 
wonderful  what  a  liking  John  James  took  to 
this    odious,  querulous,  graceless,  stupid,  and 
snuffy  old  man,  and  hoAV  he  would  lind  pre- 
texts for  visiting  him  at  his  lodging  in  the  old 
hospital.     He  actually  took  that  journey,  that 
he  might  have  a  chance  of  seeing  Clive.     He 
sent   Clive    notes    and   packets    of  drawings: 
thanked  him  for  books  lout,  asked  advice  about 
future  reading — any  thing,  so  that  he  might 
have  a  sight  of  his  pride,  his  patron,  his  para- 
gon. 

I  am  afraid  Clive  Newcome  employed  him  to 
smuggle  rum  shrub  and  cigars  into  the  prem- 
ises; giving  him  appointments  in  the  school 
prooiiu'ts,  where  young  Clive  would  come  anJ 
stealthily  receive  the  forbidden  goods.  The 
poor  lad  was  known  "by  the  boys,  and  called 
Newcome's  Punch.    He  was  all  but  hunchback- 
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ed;  long  and  lean  in  the  arm;  sallow,  with  a 
great  forehead,  and  waving  black  hair,  and 
large  melancholy  eyes. 

"  What,  is  it  you,  J.  J.  ?"  cries  Clive  gayly, 
when  his  humble  friend  appears  at  the  door. 
."  Father,  this  is  my  friend  Ridley.  This  is  the 
fellow  what  can  draw." 

"I  know  who  I  will  back  against  any  3'oung 
man  of  his  size  at  that,"  says  the  Colonel,  look- 
ing at  Clive  fondly.  He  considered  there  was 
not  such  a  genius  in  the  world ;  and  had  al- 
ready thought  of  having  some  of  Clive's  draw- 
ings published  by  M'Lean  of  the  Haymarket. 

"This  is  my  father,  just  come  from  India — 
and  Mr.  Pendennis,  an  old  Grey  Friars'  man.  Is 
my  uncle  at  home  T'  Both  these  gentlemen 
bestow  rather  patronizing  nods  of  the  head  on 
the  lad  introduced  to  them  as  J.  J.  His  exte- 
rior is  but  mean-looking.  Colonel  Xewcome, 
one  of  the  humblest-minded  men  alive,  has  yet 
bis  old-fashioned  military  notions;  and  speaks 
to  a  butler's  son  as  to  a  private  soldier,  kindly, 
but  not  familiarly. 

"^Ir.  Iloneyman  is  at  home,  gentlemen,"  the 
young  lad  says,  humbly.  "Shall  I  show  you 
up  to  his  room  ?"•  And  we  walk  up  the  stairs 
after  our  guide.  We  tind  Mr.  Honeyman  deep 
in  study  on  his  sofa,  with  "Pearson  on  the 
Creed"  before  him.  The  novel  has  been  whipped 
under  the  pillow.  Clive  found  it  there  some 
ghort  time  afterward,  during  his  uncle's  tem- 
porary absence  in  his  dressing-room.  He  has 
agreed  to  suspend  his  theological  studies,  and 
go  out  witli  his  brother-in-law  to  dine. 

As  Clive  and  his  friends  were  at  Honeyman's 
door,  and  just  as  we  were  entering  to  see  the 
divine  seated  in  state  before  his  folio,  Clive 
whimpers,  "J.  J.,  come  along,  old  fellow,  and 
show  us  some  drawings.    What  are  you  doing?" 

"I  was  doing  some  Arabian  Nights,"  says  J. 
•J.,  "up  in  my  room;  and  hearing  a  knock 
which  I  thought  was  yours,  I  came  down." 

"Show  us  the  pictures.  Let's  go  up  into 
your  room,"  cries  Clive. 

"  What — will  you  T'  says  the  other.  "  It  is 
but  a  very  small  place." 

"Never  mind,  come  along,"  says  Clive;  and 
the  two  lads  disappear  together,  leaving  the 
three  grown  gentlemen  to  discourse  together, 
or  rather  two  of  us  to  listen  to  Honeyman,  who 
expatiates  upon  the  beauty  of  the  weather,  the 
difficulties  of  the  clerical  calling,  the  honor 
Colonel  Xewcome  does  him  by  a  visit,  etc.,  with 
hia  usual  eloquence. 

After  a  while  Clive  comes  down  without  J.  J., 
from  the  upper  regions.  He  is  greatly  excited. 
"  Oh,  sir,"  ho  says  to  his  father,  "  you  talk  about 
my  drawings — you  should  see  J.  J.'a  1  By  Jove, 
that  fellow  is  a  genius.  They  are  beautiful, 
wr.  You  seem  actually  to  read  the  Arabian 
Nights,  you  know,  only  in  pictures.  There  is 
Scheherazade  tolling  the  jtories,  and — what  do 
you  call  her? — Dinarzado  and  theSuUan  sitting 
m  bed  and  listening.  Such  a  grim  old  cove  ! 
You  eee  he  has  cut  off  ever  so  many  of  his 


wives'  heads.  I  can't  think  where  that  chap 
gets  his  ideas  from.  I  can  beat  him  in  drawing 
horses,  I  know,  and  dogs ;  but  I  can  only  draw 
what  I  see.  Some  how  he  seems  to  see  things 
we  don't,  don't  you  know.  Oh,  father,  I'm  de- 
termined I'd  rather  be  a  painter  than  any 
thing."  And  he  falls  to  drawing  horses  and 
dogs  at  his  uncle's  table,  round  which  the  eld- 
ers are  seated. 

"I've  settled  it  up  stairs  Avith  J.  J.,"  says 
Clive,  working  away  with  his  pen.  "  We  shall 
take  a  studio  together;  perhaps  will  go  abroad 
together.     Won't  that  be  fun,  father  ?" 

"My  dear  Clive,"  remarks  Mr.  Honeyman, 
with  bland  dignity,  "there  are  degrees  in  soci- 
ety which  we  must  respect.  You  surely  can 
not  think  of  being  a  professional  artist.  Such 
a  profession  is  very  well  for  your  young  protege ; 
but  for  you — " 

"What  for  me?"  cries  Clive.  "W'=!  are  no 
such  great  folks  that  I  know  of;  and  if  we  were, 
I  say  a  painter  is  as  good  as  a  lawyer,  or  a  doc- 
tor, or  even  a  soldier.  In  Dr.  Johnson's  Life, 
which  my  father  is  always  reading — I  like  to 
read  about  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  best:  I  think 
he  is  the  best  gentleman  of  all  in  tlie  book. 
My!  wouldn't  I  like  to  paint  a  picture  like 
Lord  Ileathfield  in  the  National  Gallery  1 
WoukhiH  I  just?  I  tliink  I  would  sooner  have 
done  that,  than  have  fought  at  Gibraltar.  And 
those  Three  Graces — oh,  aren't  they  graceful? 
And  that  Cardinal  Beaufort  at  Duhvich !  it 
frightens  me  so,  I  daren't  look  at  it.  W^asn't 
Reynolds  a  clipper,  that's  all?  and  wasn't  Ru- 
bens a  brick?  He  was  an  embassador  and 
Knight  of  the  Bath ;  and  so  was  Vandyck.  And 
Titian,  and  Raphael,  and  Velasquez  ?  I'll  just 
trouble  you  to  show  me  better  gentlemen  than 
them,  uncle  Charles." 

"  Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  the  pictorial 
calling  is  not  honorable,"  says  uncle  Charles; 
"but  as  the  world  goes  there  are  other  profes 
sions  in  greater    repute ;    and   I  should  haw  • 
thought  Colonel  Kewcome's  son — " 

"  He  shall  follow  his  own  bent,"  said  ihf 
Colonel ;  "  as  long  as  his  calling  is  honest  it  be 
comes  a  gentleman ;  and  if  he  were  to  take  / 
fancy  to  play  on  the  fiddle — actually  on  thr 
fiddle — I  shouldn't  object." 

"Such  a  rum  chap  there  was  up  stairs!' 
Clive  resumes,  looking  up  from  his  scribbling 
"He  was  walking  up  and  down  on  the  landing 
in  a  dressing-gown,  with  scarcely  any  other 
clothes  on,  holding  a  plate  in  one  hand,  and  a 
pork  chop  he  was  munching  with  the  other. 
Like  this"  (and  Clive  draws  a  figure).  "What 
do  you  think,  sir?  He  was  in  the  Cave  of  Har- 
mony, he  says,  that  night  you  flared  up  about 
Captain  Costigan.  He  knew  me  at  once;  and 
he  says,  'Sir,  your  father  acted  like  a  gentle- 
man, a  Christian,  and  a  man  of  honor.  Max- 
ima (hhrfur  jiucro  rcvcrcntia.  Give  him  my 
c'Oin[tliments.  I  don't  know  his  highly  rospcct- 
able  namo.'  Hi-*  highly  respectable  name," 
says   Clive,    cracking    with    laughter — "those 
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were  his  very  words.  'And  inform  him  that  I 
Rm  an  orphan  myself — in  needy  circumstances' 
— he  said  he  was  in  needy  circumstances;  'and 
I  heartily  wi.sh  lie'd  adopt  me.'" 

The  hid  pulled  out  his  face,  made  his  voice 
as  loud  and  as  deep  as  he  could ;  and  from  his 
imitation  and  the  picture  he  had  drawn,  I  knew 
at  once  that  Fred  Bayham  was  the  man  he 
mimicked. 

"  And  does  the  Red  Rover  live  here,"  cried 
Mr.  Pendennis,  "  and  have  we  earthed  him  at 
last?" 

"He  sometimes  comes  here,"  Mr.  Iloneyman 
said  with  a  careless  manner.  "  My  landlord 
and  landlady  were  butler  and  housekeeper  to 
his  father,  Bayham  of  Bayham,  one  of  the  old- 
est families  in  Europe.  And  Mr.  Frederick 
Bayham,  the  exceedingly  eccentric  person  of 
whom  you  speak,  was  a  private  pupil  of  my 
own  dear  father  in  our  happy  days  at  Bore- 
hambury." 

He  had  scarcely  spoken  when  a  knock  was 
heard  at  the  door,  and  before  the  occupant  of 
tlie  lodgings  could  say  "Come  in!"  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Bayham  made  his  appearance ;  arrayed 
in  that  peculiar  costume  which  he  affected.  In 
those  days  we  wore  very  tall  stocks,  only  a 
very  few  poetic  and  eccentric  persons  venturing 
on  the  Byron  collar;  but  Fred  Bayham  con- 
fined his  neck  by  a  simple  ribbon,  which  allow- 
ed his  great  red  whiskers  to  curl  freely  round 
his  capacious  jowl.  He  wore  a  black  frock  and 
a  large  broad-brimmed  hat,  and  looked  some- 
■what.  like  a  Dissenting  preacher.  At  other 
periods  you  would  see  him  in  a  green  coat  and 
a  blue  neckcloth,  as  if  the  turf  or  the  driving 
of  coaches  was  his  occupation. 

"1  have  heard  from  the  young  man  of  the 
house  who  you  were.  Colonel  Newcome,"  he 
said  with  the  greatest  gravity,  "  and  happened 
to  be  present,  Sir,  the  other  night ;  for  I  was  a- 
weary,  having  been  toiling  all  the  day  in  lite- 
rary labor,  and  needed  some  refreshment.  I 
happened  to  be  present,  Sir,  at  a  scene  which 
did  you  the  greatest  honor,  and  of  which  I 
Rpoke,  not  knowing  you,  with  something  like 
levity  to  jour  son.  He  is  an  ingenui  vultus 
puer  ingenuique  pudoris — Pendennis,  how  are 
you  ?  And  I  thought.  Sir,  I  would  come  dow^n 
and  tender  an  apology  if  I  had  said  any  words 
that  might  savor  of  offense,  to  a  gentleman  who 
was  in  the  right,  as  I  told  the  room  when  you 
quitted  it,  as  Mr.  Pendennis,  I  am  sure,  will  re- 
member." 

Mr.  Pendennis  looked  surprise  and  perhaps 
negation. 

"You  forget,  Pendennis?  '^Tliose  who  quit 
tJic  room,  Sir,  often  forget  on  the  morrow  what 
occurred  during  the  revelry  of  the  night.  You 
did  ritrht  in  refusing  to  return  to  that  scene. 
We  public  men  are  obliged  often  to  seek  our 
refreshment  at  hours  v/hcn  luckier  individuals 
are  lapt  in  slumber." 

"And  what  may  be  your  occupation,  Mr. 
Bnyham?"  asks  the  Colonel,  rather  gloomily, 


for  he  had  an  idea  that  Bayham  was  adopting 
a  strain  of  persiflage  which  the  Indian  gentle- 
man by  no  means  relished.  Never  saying  aught 
but  a  kind  word  to  any  one,  he  was  on  fire  at 
the  notion  that  any  one  should  take  a  liberty 
with  him. 

"A  barrister,  Sir,  but  without  business — a 
literary  man  who  can  but  seldom  find  an  op- 
portunity to  sell  the  works  of  his  brains — a 
gentleman,  Sir,  who  has  met  with  neglect,  per- 
haps merited,  perhaps  undeserved,  from  his 
family.  I  get  my  bread  as  best  I  may.  On 
that  evening  I  had  been  lecturing  on  the  genius 
of  some  of  our  comic  writers  at  the  Partheno- 
pseon,  Hackney.  My  audience  was  scanty,  per- 
haps  equal  to  my  deserts.  I  came  home  on 
foot  to  an  eg:^g  and  a  glass  of  beer  after  mid- 
night, and  witnessed  the  scene  which  did  you 
so  much  honor.  What  is  this?  I  fancy  a  lu- 
dicrous picture  of  myself" — he  had  taken  up 
the  sketch  which  Clive  had  been  drawing — "I 
like  fun,  even  at  my  own  expense,  and  can  af- 
ford to  laugh  at  a  joke  which  is  meant  in  good 
humor." 

This  speech  quite  reconciled  the  honest  Col- 
onel. "  I  am  sure  the  author  of  that,  Mr.  Bay- 
ham, means  you  or  any  man  no  harm.  Wh}- 1 
the  rascal,  Sir,  has  drawn  me,  his  own  father, 
and  I  have  sent  the  drawing  to  Major  Hobbs, 
who  is  in  command  of  my  regiment.  Chinnery 
himself.  Sir,  couldn't  hit  off  a  likeness  better ; 
he  has  drawn  me  on  horseback,  and  he  has 
drawn  me  on  foot,  and  he  has  drawn  my  friend, 
Mr.  Binnie,  who  lives  with  me.  We  have  scores 
of  his  drawings  at  my  lodgings ;  and  if  you  will 
favor  us  by  dining  with  us  to-day,  and  these 
g<intlem^n,  3'ou  shall  see  that  you  are  not  the 
only  person  caricatured  by  Clive  here." 

"  I  just  took  some  little  dinner  up  stairs.  Sir, 
I  am  a  moderate  man,  and  can  live,  if  need  be, 
like  a  Spartan ;  but  to  join  such  good  company 
I  will  gladly  use  the  knife  and  fork  again. 
You  will  excuse  the  traveler's  dress?  I  keep 
a  room  here,  which  I  use  only  occasionally,  and 
am  at  present  lodging — in  the  country." 

When  Iloneyman  was  ready,  the  Colonel, 
who  had  the  greatest  respect  for  the  Church, 
would  not  hear  of  going  out  of  the  room  before 
the  clergyman,  and  took  his  arm  to  walk.  Bay- 
ham then  fell  to  Mr.  Pendennis' s* lot,  and  they 
went  together.  Through  Hill  Street  and  Berke- 
ley Square  their  course  was  straight  enough; 
but  at  Hay  Hill,  Mr.  Bayham  made  an  abrupt 
tack  larboard,  engaging  in  a  labyrinth  of  sta- 
bles, and  walking  a  long  way  round  from  Clif- 
ford Street,  whither  we  were  bound.  He  hint- 
ed at  a  cab,  but  l*endennis  refused  to  ride,  be- 
ing, in  truth,  anxious  to  see  which  way  hia 
eccentric  companion  would  steer.  "There 
are  reasons,"  growled  Bayham,  "which  need 
not  be  explained  to  one  of  your  experience, 
why  Bond  Street  must  be  avoided  by  some  men 
peculiarly  situated.  The  smell  of  Truefitt's 
pomatum  makes  me  ill.  Tell  me,  Pendennis,  is 
this  Indian  warrior  a  rajah  of  large  wealth! 
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Could  he,  do  you  think,  recommend  me  to  a 
situation  in  the  East  India  Company?  I  would 
gladly  take  any  honest  post  in  which  fidelity 
might  be  useful,  genius  might  be  appreciated, 
and  courage  rewarded.  Here  we  are.  The 
hotel  seems  comfortable.  I  never  was  in  it 
before." 

When  we  entered  the  Colonel's  sitting-room 
at  Nerot's,  we  found  the  waiter  engaged  in  ex- 
tending the  table.  "TVe  are  a  larger  party 
than  I  expected,"  our  host  said.  "I  met  my 
brother  Bryan  on  horseback  leaving  cards  at 
that  great  house  in Street." 

"The  Russian  Embassy,"  says  Mr.  Honey- 
man,  who  knew  the  town  quite  well. 

"And  he  said  he  was  disengaged  and  would 
dine  with  us,"  continues  the  Colonel. 

"Am  I  to  understand,  Colonel  Neweome," 
says  Mr.  Frederick  Bayham,  "  that  you  are  re- 
lated to  the  eminent  banker.  Sir  Bryan  New- 
come,  who  gives  such  uncommonly  swell  parties 
in  Park  Lane  ?" 

"  What  is  a  swell  party  ?"  asks  the  Colonel, 
laughing.  "I  dined  with  my  brother  last 
Wednesday;  and  it  was  a  very  grand  dinner 
certainly.  The  Governor-General  himself  could 
not  give  a  more  splendid  entertainment.  But, 
do  you  know,  I  scarcely  had  enough  to  eat? 
I  don't  eat  side  dishes;  and  as  for  the  roast 
beef  of  Old  England,  why,  the  meat  was  put  on 
the  table,  and  whisked  away  like  Sancho's  in- 
auguration feast  at  Barataria.  We  did  not  dine 
till  nine  o'clock.  I  like  a  few  glasses  of  claret 
and  a  cosy  talk  after  dinner ;  but — well,  well" 
— (no  doubt  the  worthy  gentleman  was  accus- 
ing himself  of  telling  tales  out  of  school  and 
bad  come  to  a  timely  repentance).  "  Our  din- 
ner, I  hope,  will  be  different.  Jack  Binnie 
will  take  care  of  that.  That  fellow  is  full  of 
anecdote  and  fun.  You  will  meet  one  or  two 
more  of  our  service :  Sir  Thomas  de  Boots,  who 
is  not  a  bad  chap  over  a  glass  of  wine ;  Mr. 
Pendennis's  chum,  Mr.  Warrington,  and  my 
nephew,  Barnes  Neweome — a  dry  fellow  at 
first,  but  I  dare  say  he  has  good  about  him 
when  you  know  him;  almost  every  man  has," 
said  the  good-natured  philosopher.  "  Clive,  you 
rogue,  mind  and  be  moderate  with  the  Cham- 
pagne, Sir!" 

"Champagne  'a  for  women,"  says  Clive.  "I 
stick  to  claret." 

"I  say,  Pendennis,"  here  Bayham  remarked, 
*'  it  is  my  deliberate  opinion  that  F.  B.  has  got 
into  a  good  thing." 

^Ir.  Pendennis  seeing  there  was  a  great  party 
was  for  going  home  to  his  chambers  to  dress, 
"lira!"  says  Mr.  Bayham,  "don't  see  the  ne- 
eeasity.  What  right-minded  man  looks  at  the 
P!Xterior  of  his  neighbor?  lie  looks,  here,  Sir, 
and  examines  there"  and  Bayham  tapped  liis 
forehead,  which  was  expansive,  and  then  his 
heart,  which  he  considered  to  be  in  the  right 
place. 

"What  is  this  I  hear  about  dressing?"  asks 
our  host.     "  Dine  in  your  frock,  my  good  friend, 
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and  welcome,  if  your  dress-coat  is  in  the  coun- 
try." 

"It  is  at  present  at  an  uncle's,"  Mr.  Bayham 
said,  with  great  gravity,  "  and  I  take  your  hos- 
pitality as  you  offer  it,  Colonel  Neweome,  q,ov~ 
dially  and  frankly." 

Honest  Mr.  Binnie  made  his  appearance  a 
short  time  before  the  appointed  hour  of  receiv- 
ing the  guests,  arrayed  in  a  tight  little  pair  of 
trowsers,  and  white  silk  stockings  and  pumps, 
his  bald  head  shining  like  a  billiard-ball,  his 
jolly  gills  rosy  with  good  humor.  He  was 
bent  on  pleasure.  "  Hey,  lads !"  says  he ;  "  bufc 
we'll  make  a  night  of  it.  Yfe  haven't  had  a 
ni.ght  since  the  farewell  dinner  off  Plymouth." 

"And  a  jolly  night  it  was,  James,"  ejaculates 
the  Colonel. 

"Egad,  what  a  song  that  Tom  Morris  sings." 

"  And  your  Jock  o'Hozeldean  is  as  good  as  a 
play.  Jack." 

"And  I  think  you  beat  iny  one  I  iver  hard 
in  Tom  Bowling  yourself,  Tom !"  cries  the  Colo- 
nel's delighted  chum.  Mr.  Pendennis  opened 
the  eyes  of  astonishment  at  the  idea  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  renewing  these  festivities,  but  he  kept 
the  lips  of  prudence  closed.  And  now  the  car- 
riages began  to  drive  up,  and  the  guests  of 
Colonel  Neweome  to  arrive. 
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BY    CHARLES   DICKENS. 

BEING  rather  young  at  present — I  am  getting 
on  in  years,  but  still  I  am  rather  young — 
I  have  no  particular  adventures  of  my  own  to 
fall  back  upon.  It  wouldn't  much  interest  any 
body  here,  I  suppose,  to  know  what  a  screw 
the  Reverend  is,  or  what  a  griffin  she  is,  or  how 
thev  do  stick  it  into  parents — particularly  hair- 
cutting,  and  medical  attendance.  One  of  our 
fellows  was  charged  in  his  half's  account  twelve 
and  sixpence  for  two  pills — tolerabl}'  profitable 
at  six  and  threepence  a  piece,  I  should  think — 
and  he  never  took  them  either,  but  put  them 
up  the  sleeve  of  his  jacket. 

As  to  the  beef,  it's  shameful.  It's  not  beef. 
Regular  beef  isn't  veins.  You  can  chew  regu- 
lar beef.  Besides  which,  there's  gravy  to  regu- 
lar beef,  and  you  never  see  a  drop  to  ours.  An- 
other of  our  fellows  went  home  ill,  and  heard 
the  family  doctor  tell  his  father  that  he  couldn't 
account  for  his  complaint  unless  it  was  tlie 
beer.  Of  course  it  was  the  bcor,  and  well  it 
might  be ! 

ilowever,  beef  and  Old  Cheesoman  are  two 
different  things.  So  is  beer.  It  was  Old  Checse- 
raan  I  meant  to  tell  about;  not  the  manner  in 
which  our  fellows  get  their  constitutions  de- 
stroyed for  the  sake  of  profit 

Why,  look  at  the  pie-crust  alone.  There's 
no  flakiness  in  it  It's  solid — like  damp  lead. 
Then  our  fellows  get  nightmares,  and  are  bol- 
fitxired  for  (calling  out  and  waking  other  fellows. 
Wlio  can  wonder! 

Old  Cheeseman  one  night  walked  in  his  sleep, 
put  his  hat  on  over  his  night-cap,  got  hold  of  a 
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fishing-rod  and  a  cricket-bat,  and  went  down 
into  tlie  parlor,  where  they  naturally  thought 
from  his  appearance  he  was  a  Ghost,  Why,  he 
never  would  have  done  that,  if  his  meals  had 
boon  wholesome.  When  we  all  begin  to  walk 
in  our  sleeps,  I  suppose  they'll  be  sorry  for  it. 

Old  Cheescman  wasn't  second  Latin  Master 
then;  he  was  a  fellow  himself  He  was  first 
brought  there,  very  small,  in  a  post-chaise,  by 
a  woman  who  was  alwa^'s  taking  snuff  and 
shaking  him — and  that  was  the  most  he  re- 
membered about  it.  He  never  went  home  for 
the  holidays.  His  accounts  (he  never  learnt 
any  extras),  were  sent  to  a  Bank,  and  the  Bank 
paid  them ;  and  he  had  a  brown  suit  twice  a 
year,  and  went  into  boots  at  twelve.  They 
were  always  too  big  for  him,  too. 

In  the  Midsummer  holidays,  some  of  our  fel- 
lows who  lived  within  walking  distance,  used 
to  come  back  and  climb  the  trees  outside  the 
playground  wall,  on  purpose  to  look  at  Old 
Cheeseman  reading  there  by  himself  He  was 
always  as  mild  as  the  tea — and  that's  pretty 
mild,  I  should  hope! — so  when  they  whistled 
to  him,  he  looked  up  and  nodded;  and  when 
they  said  "  Halloa,  Old  Cheeseman,  what  have 
y«u  had  for  dinner?"  he  said  " Boiled  mutton ;" 
and  when  they  said  "An't  it  solitary,  Old 
Cheeseman  ?"  he  said  "  It  is  a  little  dull,  some- 
times;" and  then  they  said  ''Well,  good  by, 
Old  Cheeseman !"  and  climbed  down  again.  Of 
course  it  was  imposing  on  Old  Cheeseman  to 
give  him  nothing  but  boiled  mutton  through  a 
whole  vacation,  but  that  was  just  like  the  sys- 
tem. Wlien  they  didn't  give  him  boiled  mut- 
ton they  gave  him  rice  pudding,  pretending  it 
was  a  treat.     And  saved  the  butcher. 

So  old  Cheeseman  went  on.  The  holidays 
brought  him  into  other  trouble  besides  the  lone- 
liness ;  because  when  the  fellows  began  to  come 
back,  not  wanting  to,  he  was  always  glad  to 
see  them:  which  was  aggravating  when  they 
were  not  at  all  glad  to  see  him,  and  so  he  got 
his  head  knocked  against  walls,  and  that  was 
the  way  his  nose  bled.  But  he  was  a  favorite 
in  general.  Once,  a  subscription  was  raised 
for  him;  and,  to  keep  up  his  spirits,  he  was 
presented  before  the  holidays  with  tvro  white 
mice,  a  rabbit,  a  pigeon,  and  a  beautiful  puppy. 
Old*  Cheeseman  cried  about  it — especially  soon 
afterward,  when  they  all  ate  one  another. 

Of  course  Old  Cheeseman  used  to  be  called 
by  the  names  of  all  sorts  of  cheeses — Double 
Glo'sterman,  Family  Cheshireman,  Dutchman, 
North  Wiltshireman,  and  all  that.  But  he  nev- 
er minded  it.  And  I  don't  mean  to  say  he  was 
old  in  point  of  years — because  he  wasn't — only 
he  was  called,  from  the  first.  Old  Cheeseman. 

At  last.  Old  Cheescman  was  made  second 
Latin  Master.  He  was  brought  in  one  morning 
at  the  beginning  of  a  new  half,  and  presented 
to  the  school  in  that  capacity  as  "Mr.  Cheese- 
man." Then  our  fellows  all  agreed  that  Old 
Cheeseman  was  a  spy,  and  a  deserter,  who  had 
gT)ne  over  to  the  enemy's  camp,  and  sold  him- 


self for  gold.  It  was  no  excuse  for  him  that  he 
had  sold  himself  for  very  little  gold — two  pound 
ten  a  quarter,  and  his  washing,  as  was  report- 
ed. It  was  decided  by  a  Parliament  which  sat 
about  it,  that  Old  Cheeseman's  mercenary  mo- 
tives could  alone  be  taken  into  account,  and 
that  he  had  "coined  our  blood  for  drachmas." 
The  Parliament  took  the  expression  out  of  the 
quarrel  scene  between  Brutus  and  Cassius. 

When  it  was  settled  in  this  strong  way  that 
Old  Cheeseman  was  a  tremendous  traitor,  who 
had  wormed  himself  into  our  fellows'  secrets  on 
purpose  to  get  himself  into  favor  by  giving  up 
every  thing  he  knew,  all  courageous  fellows 
were  invited  to  come  forward  and  enroll  then> 
selves  in  a  society  for  making  a  set  against  him. 
The  President  of  the  society  was  First  boy, 
named  Bob  Tarter.  His  father  was  in  the  WesI 
Indies,  and  he  owned,  himself,  that  his  father 
was  worth  millions.  He  had  great  power 
among  our  fellows,  and  he  wrote  a  parody,  be- 
ginning, 

"  Who  made  believe  to  be  so  meek 
That  we  could  hardly  hear  him  speak, 
Yet  turned  out  an  Informing  Sneak  ? 

Old  Cheeseman." 

— and  on  in  that  way  through  more  than  a 
dozen  verses,  which  he  used  to  go  and  sing,  ev- 
ery morning,  close  by  the  new  master's  desk. 
He  trained  one  of  the  low  boys,  too — a  rosy 
cheeked  little  Brass,  who  didn't  care  what  be 
did — to  go  up  to  him  with  his  Latin  Grammar 
one  morning,  and  say  it  so :  Nominativiu  pro- 
nominum  —  Old  Cheeseman,  raro  exprimititr — 
was  never  suspected,  oiisi  distinctionis — of  be- 
ing an  informer,  aid  €7nphasis  gratia — until  he 
proved  one.  Ut — for  instance,  Vos  damnastis — 
Avhen  he  sold  the  boys.  Quasi — as  though,  dicat 
— he  should  say,  Pretcerea  nemo — I'm  a  Judas! 
All  this  produced  a  great  effect  on  Old  Cheese- 
man. He  had  never  had  much  hair ;  but  whai 
he  had  began  to  get  thinner  and  thinner  every 
day.  He  grew  paler  and  more  worn;  and 
sometimes,  of  an  evening,  he  was  seen  sitting 
at  his  desk  with  a  precious  long  snuff  to  his 
candle,  and  his  hands  before  his  face,  crying. 
But  no  member  of  the  society  could  pity  him, 
even  if  he  felt  inclined,  because  the  President 
said  it  was  Old  Cheeseman's  conscience. 

So  Old  Cheeseman  went  on,  and  didn't  he 
lead  a  miserable  life !  Of  course  the  Reverend 
turned  up  his  nose  at  him,  and  of  course  she  did 
— because  both  of  them  always  do  that,  at  all 
the  masters — ^but  he  suffered  from  the  fellovs 
most,  and  he  suffered  from  them  constantly. 
He  never  told  about  it,  that  the  society  could 
find  out;  but  he  got  no  credit  for  that,  because 
the  President  said  it  was  Old  Cheeseman's  cow- 
ardice. 

He  had  only  one  friend  in  the  world,  and 
that  one  was  almost  as  powerless  as  he  was,  for 
it  was  only  Jane.  Jane  was  a  sort  of  a  ward- 
robe-woman to  our  fellows,  and  took  care  of  the 
boxes.  She  had  come  at  first,  I  believe,  as  a 
kind  of  apprentice  —  some  of  our  fellows  eay 
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from  a  Charity,  but  I  don't  know — and,  after 
her  time  was  out,  had  stopped  at  so  much  a 
year.  So  little  a  year,  perhaps  I  ought  to  say, 
for  it  is  far  more  likely.  However,  she  had  put 
gome  pounds  in  the  Savings'  Bank,  and  she  Tras 
a  very  nice  young  woman.  She  was  not  quite 
pretty ;  but  she  had  a  very  frank,  honest,  bright 
face,  and  all  our  fellows  were  fond  of  her.  She 
was  uncommonly  neat  and  cheerful,  and  un- 
commonly comfortable  and  kind.  And  if  any 
thing  was  the  matter  with  a  fellow's  mother,  he 
always  went  and  showed  the  letter  to  Jane. 

Jane  was  Old  Cheeseman's  friend.  The  more 
the  Society  went  against  him,  the  more  Jane 
stood  by  him.  She  used  to  give  him  a  good- 
humored  look  out  of  her  still-room  window, 
sometimes,  that  seemed  to  set  him  up  for  the 
day.  She  used  to  pass  out  of  the  orchard  and 
the  kitchen-garden  (always  kept  locked,  I  be- 
lieve you!)  through  the  play-ground,  when  she 
might  have  gone  the  other  way,  only  to  give  a 
turn  of  her  head,  as  much  as  to  say,  "Keep  up 
your  spirits!"  to  Old  Cheescman.  His  slip  of  a 
room  was  so  fresh  and  orderly,  that  it  was  well 
known  who  looked  after  it  while  he  was  at  his 
desk ;  and  when  our  fellows  saw  a  smoking  hot 
dumpling  on  his  plate  at  dinner,  they  knew 
with  indignation  who  had  sent  it  up. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Society  re- 
solved, after  a  quantity  of  meeting  and  debat- 
ing, that  Jane  should  be  requested  to  cut  Old 
Cheescman  dead;  and  that  if  she  refused,  she 
must  be  sent  to  Coventry  herself  So  a  depu- 
tation, headed  by  the  President,  was  appointed 
to  wait  on  Jane,  and  inform  her  of  the  vote  the 
Society  had  been  under  the  painful  necessity  of 
passing.  She  was  very  much  respected  for  all 
her  good  qualities,  and  there  was  a  story  about 
her  having  once  waylaid  the  Reverend  in  his 
own  study  and  got  a  fellow  off  from  severe  pun- 
ishment, of  her  own  kind,  comfortable  heart. 
So  the  deputation  didn't  much  like  the  job. 
However,  tliey  went  up,  and  the  President  told 
Jane  all  about  it.  Upon  Avbich  Jane  turned 
very  red,  burst  into  tears,  informed  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  deputation,  in  a  way  not  at  all 
like  her  usual  way,  that  they  were  a  parcel  of 
malicious  young  savages,  and  turned  the  whole 
respected  body  out  of  the  room.  Consequentl}^ 
it  was  entered  in  the  Society's  book  (kept  in 
astronomical  cipher,  for  fear  of  detection),  that 
all  communication  with  Jane  was  interdicted ; 
and  the  President  addressed  the  members  on 
this  convincing  instance  of  Old  Cheeseman's  un- 
dermining. 

But  Jane  was  as  true  to  Old  Cheescman  as 
Old  Cheescman  was  false  to  our  fellows — in  their 
opinion  at  all  events — and  steadily  continued 
to  be  his  only  friend.  It  was  a  great  exaspera- 
tion to  the  Society,  because  Jane  was  as  much  a 
loss  to  them  as  she  was  a  gain  to  him ;  and  be- 
ing more  inveterate  against  him  than  ever,  they 
treated  him  worse  than  ever.  At  last,  one 
morning,  his  desk  stood  empty,  his  room  was 
peeped  into  and  found  to  be  vacant,  and  a  whis- 


per went  about  among  the  pale  faces  of  our  fel- 
lows that  Old  Cheescman,  unable  to  bear  it  any 
longer,  had  got  up  early  and  drowned  himsel£ 

The  mysterious  looks  of  the  other  masters 
after  breakfast,  and  the  evident  fact  that  Old 
Cheescman  was  not  expected,  confirmed  th^ 
Society  in  this  opinion.  Some  began  to  discuss 
whether  the  President  was  liable  to  hanging  or 
only  transportation  for  life,  and  the  President's 
face  showed  a  great  anxiety  to  know  which. 
However,  he  said  that  a  jury  of  his  country 
should  find  him  game;  and  that  in  his  address 
he  should  put  it  to  them  to  lay  their  hands 
upon  their  hearts,  and  say  whether  they  as 
Britons  approved  of  Informers,  and  how  they 
thought  they  would  like  it  themselves.  Some 
of  the  Society  considered  that  he  had  better 
run  away  until  he  found  a  Forest,  where  he 
might  change  clothes  with  a  wood-cutter  and 
stain  his  face  with  blackberries;  but  the  ma- 
jority believed  that  if  he  stood  his  ground,  his 
father — belonging  as  he  did  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  being  worth  Millions — could  buy  him  of£ 

All  our  fellows'  hearts  beat  fast  when  the 
Reverend  came  in,  and  made  a  sort  of  a  Roman, 
or  a  Field  Marshal  of  himself  with  the  ruler ; 
as  he  always  did  before  delivering  an  address. 
But  their  fears  were  nothing  to  their  astonish- 
ment when  he  came  out  with  the  story  that 
Old  Cheescman,  "so  long  our  respected  friend 
and  fellow-pilgrim  in  the  pleasant  plains  of 
knowledge,"  he  called  him — 0  yes!  I  dare 
say !  Much  of  that ! — was  the  orphan  child  of 
a  disinherited  3'oung  lady  who  had  married 
against  her  father's  wish,  and  whose  young  hus- 
band had  died,  and  who  had  died  of  sorrow  her- 
self, and  whose  unfortunate  baby  (Old  Cheese- 
man)  had  been  brought  up  at  the  cost  of  a 
grandfather  who  would  never  consent  to  see  it, 
baby,  boy,  or  man :  which  grandfather  was  now 
dead,  and  serve  him  right — that's  iny  putting 
in — and  which  grandfather's  large  property, 
there  being  no  will,  was  now,  and  all  of  a  sud- 
den and  forever.  Old  Cheeseman's!  Our  so 
long  respected  friend  and  fellow-pilgrim  in  the 
pleasant  plains  of  knowledge,  the  Revereiid 
wound  up  a  lot  of  bothering  quotations  by  say- 
ing, would  "come  among  us  once  more"  that 
day  fortnight,  when  he  desired  to  take  leav« 
of  us  himself  in  a  more  particular  manner. 
With  these  words,  he  stared  severely  round  at 
our  fellows,  and  went  solemnly  out. 

There  was  precious  consternation  among  the 
members  of  the  Society  now.  Lots  of  them 
wanted  to  resign,  and  lots  more  began  to  try 
to  make  out  that  they  had  never  belonged  to 
it.  However,  the  President  stuck  up,  and  said 
that  they  must  stand  or  fall  together,  and  that 
if  a  breach  was  made  it  should  be  over  his  body 
— which  was  meant  to  encourage  the  Society; 
but  it  didn't.  The  President  further  said,  he 
would  consider  the  position  in  which  they  stood, 
and  would  give  them  his  best  opinion  and  ad- 
vice in  a  few  days.  This  was  eagerly  looked 
for,  as  he  knew  a  good   deal   of  the   world 
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on  account  of  his  father's  being  in  the  West 
Indies. 

A.fter  diiys  and  days  of  hard  thinking,  and 
drawing  armies  all  over  his  slate,  the  President 
called  our  follows  together,  and  made  the  mat- 
ter clear.  He  said  it  was  plain  that  when  Old 
Cheeseman  came  on  the  appointed  day,  his  first 
revenge  would  be  to  impeach  the  Society,  and 
have  it  flogged  all  round.  After  Avitnessing 
with  joy  the  tortures  of  his  enemies,  and  gloat- 
ing over  the  cries  which  agony  would  extort 
from  them,  the  probability  was  that  he  would 
invite  the  Reverend,  on  pretense  of  conversa- 
tion, into  a  private  room — say  the  parlor  into 
which  Parents  were  shown,  where  the  two  great 
globes  were  which  were  never  used — and  would 
there  reproach  him  with  the  various  frauds  and 
oppressions  he  had  endured  at  his  hands.  At 
the  close  of  his  observations  he  would  make  a 
signal  to  a  prize-fighter  concealed  in  the  pas- 
sage, who  w^ould  then  appear  and  pitch  into 
the  Reverend  till  he  was  left  insensible.  Old 
Cheeseman  would  then  make  Jane  a  present  of 
from  five  to  ten  pounds,  and  would  leave  the 
establishment  in  fiendish  triumph. 

The  President  explained  that  against  the  par- 
lor part,  or  the  Jane  part,  of  these  arrangements 
he  had  nothing  to  say;  but,  on  the  part  of  the 
Society,  he  counseled  deadly  resistance.  With 
this  view  he  recommended  that  all  available 
desks  should  be  filled  with  stones,  and  that  the 
first  word  of  the  complaint  should  be  the  signal 
to  every  fellow  to  let  fly  at  Old  Cheeseman. 
The  bold  advice  put  the  Society  in  better  spir- 
its, and  was  unanimously  taken.  A  post  about 
Old  Cheeseman's  size  was  put  up  in  the  play- 
ground, and  all  our  fellows  practiced  at  it  till 
it  was  dinted  all  over. 

When  the  day  came,  and  Places  were  called, 
every  fellow  sat  down  in  a  tremble.  There  had 
been  much  discussing  and  disputing  as  to  how 
Old  Cheeseman  would  come ;  but  it  was  the 
general  opinion  that  he  woiild  appear  in  a  sort 
of  a  triumphal  car  drawn  by  four  horses,  with 
two  livery  servants  in  front,  and  the  Prize-fight- 
er in  disguise  up  behind.  So,  all  our  fellows 
sat  listening  for  the  sound  of  w^heels.  But  no 
wheels  were  heard,  for  Old  Cheeseman  walked 
after  all,  and  came  into  the  school  without  any 
preparation.  Pretty  much  as  he  used  to  be, 
only  dressed  in  black. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  the  Reverend,  presenting 
liim,  "  our  so  long  and  respected  friend  and  fel- 
low-pilgrim in  tlie  pleasant  plains  of  knowledge 
is  desirous  to  off"er  a  word  or  two.  Attention, 
gentlemen,  one  and  all!" 

Every  fellow  stole  his  hand  into  his  desk  and 
looked  at  the  President  The  President  was  all 
ready,  and  taking  aim  at  Old  Cheeseman  with 
liis  eyes. 

What  did  Old  Cheeseman  then  but  walk  up 
to  his  old  desk,  look  round  liim  with  a  queer 
smile,  as  if  there  Avas  a  tear  in  his  eye,  and  be- 
gin, in  a  quavering,  mild  voice,  "My  dear  com- 
panions and  old  friends!" 


Every  fellow's  hand  came  out  of  his  desk,  and 
the  President  suddenly  began  to  cry. 

"  My  dear  companions  and  old  friends,"  said 
Old  Cheeseman,  "you  have  heard  of  my  good 
fortune.  I  have  passed  so  many  years  under 
this  roof — my  entire  life  so  far,  I  may  say — 
that  I  hope  you  have  been  glad  to  hear  of  it 
for  my  sake.  I  could  never  enjoy  it  without 
exchanging  congratulations  with  you.  If  we 
have  ever  misunderstood  one  another  at  all, 
pray,  my  dear  boys,  let  us  forgive  and  forget 
I  have  a  great  tenderness  for  you,  and  I  am 
sure  you  return  it.  I  want,  in  the  fullness  of  a 
grateful  heart,  to  shake  hands  with  you  every 
one.  I  have  come  back  to  do  it,  if  you  please, 
my  dear  boys." 

Since  the  President  had  begun  to  cry,  several 
other  fellows  had  broken  out  here  and  there; 
but  now,  when  Old  Cheeseman  began  with  him 
as  first  boy,  laid  his  left  hand  aff"ectionately  on 
his  shoulder,  and  gave  him  his  right,  and  when 
the  President  said,  "  Indeed  I  don't  deserve  it, 
sir;  upon  my  honor  I  don't,"  there  was  sobbing 
and  crying  all  over  the  school.  Every  other 
fellow  said  he  didn't  deserve  it,  much  in  tha 
same  way;  but  Old  Cheeseman,  not  minding 
that  a  bit,  went  cheerfully  round  to  every  boy, 
and  wound  up  with  every  master — finishing  o9 
the  Reverend  last 

Then  a  sniveling  little  chap  in  a  corner,  whc 
was  always  under  some  punishment  or  other, 
set  up  a  shrill  cry  of  "Success  to  Old  Cheeseman  1 
Hoorray!"  The  Reverend  glared  upon  him, 
and  said,  ''Mr.  Cheeseman,  sir ;"  but  Old  Cheese- 
man protesting  that  he  liked  his  old  name  a 
great  deal  better  than  his  new  one,  all  our  fel- 
lows took  up  the  cry,  and,  for  I  don't  know 
how  many  minutes,  there  was  such  a  thunder- 
ing of  feet  and  hands,  and  such  a  roaring  of 
"Old  Cheeseman!"  as  never  was  heard. 

After  that,  there  was  a  spread  in  the  dining- 
room  of  the  most  magnificent  kind.  Fowls, 
tongues,  preserves,  fruits,  confectionaries,  jel- 
lies, neguses,  barley-sugar  temples,  trifles,  crack- 
ers— eat  all  you  can  and  pocket  what  you  lifae 
— all  at  Old  Cheeseman's  expense.  After  that, 
speeches,  whole  holiday,  double  and  treble  seta 
of  all  manners  of  things  for  all  manners  of  games, 
donkeys,  pony- chaises  and  drive  yourself,  dinner 
for  all  the  masters  at  the  Sc^eu  Bells  (twenty 
pound  a  head  our  fellows  estimated  it  at),  an 
annual  holida}'  and  feast  fixed  for  that  day 
every  year,  and  another  on  Old  Cheeseman's 
birthday — Reverend  bound  down  before  the 
follows  to  allow  it,  so  that  he  could  never  back 
out — all  at  Old  Cheeseman's  expense. 

And  didn't  our  fellow^s  go  down  in  a  body 
and  cheer  outside  the  Seven  Bells?     0  no! 

But  there's  something  else  besides.  Don't 
look  at  the  next  story-teller,  for  there's  more 
yet  Next  day  it  was  resolved  that  the  Society 
should  make  it  up  with  Jane,  and  then  be  dis- 
solved. What  do  you  think  of  Jane  being  gone, 
though!  "  What!  gone  forever?"  said  our  fel- 
lows,^ with  long  faces.     "Yes,  to  be  sure,"  was 
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all  the  answer  they  could  get.  None  of  the 
people  about  the  house  would  say  any  thing 
more.  At  length  the  first  boy  took  upon  him- 
self to  ask  the  Reverend  whether  our  old  friend 
Jane  was  really  gone.  The  Reverend  (he  has 
I  got  a  daughter  at  home — turn-up  nose,  and  red) 
replied  severely,  "Yes,  sir,  Miss  Pitt  is  gone." 
The  idea  of  calling  Jane  Miss  Pitt !  Some  said 
she  had  been  sent  away  in  disgrace  for  taking 
money  from  Old  Cheeseman;  others  said  she 
had  gone  into  Old  Cheeseman's  service,  at  a 
rise  of  ten  pounds  a  year.  All  that  our  fellows 
know  was — she  was  gone. 

It  was  two  or  three  months  afterward  when, 
one  afternoon,  an  open  carriage  stopped  at  the 
cricket-field,  just  outside  bounds,  with  a  lady 
and  gentleman  in  it,  who  looked  at  the  game  a 
long  time,  and  stood  up  to  see  it  played.  No 
body  thought  much  about  them,  until  the  same 
little  sniveling  chap  came  in,  against  all  rules, 
from  the  post  where  he  was  scout,  and  said, 
"It's  Jane!"  Both  elevens  forgot  the  game 
directly,  and  ran  crowding  round  the  carriage. 
It  toas  Jane !  In  such  a  bonnet !  And  if  you'll 
believe  me,  Jane  was  married  to  Old  Cheese- 
man  1 

It  soon  became  quite  a  regular  thing,  when 
our  fellows  were  hard  at  it  in  the  playground, 
to  see  a  carriage  at  the  low  part  of  the  wall 
where  it  joins  the  high  part,  and  a  lady  and 
gentleman  standing  up  in  it,  looking  over.  The 
gentleman  was  always  Old  Cheeseman,  and  the 
lady  was  always  Jane. 

The  first  time  I  ever  saw  them  I  saw  them  in 
that  way.  There  had  been  a  good  many  changes 
among  our  fellows  then,  and  it  had  turned  out 
that  Bob  Tarter's  father  wasn't  worth  millions! 
He  wasn't  worth  any  thing.  Bob  had  gone  for 
a  soldier,  and  Old  Cheeseman  had  purchased 
his  discharge.  But  that's  not  the  carriage.  The 
carriage  stopped,  and  all  our  fellows  stopped  as 
soon  as  it  was  seen. 

"So  you  have  never  sent  me  to  Coventry 
after  all!"  said  the  lady,  laughing,  as  our  fel- 
lows swarmed  up  the  wall  to  shake  hands  with 
her.     "Are  you  never  going  to  do  it?" 

"Never!  never!  never!"  on  all  sides. 

I  didn't  understand  what  she  meant  then,  but 
of  course  I  do  now.  I  was  very  much  pleased 
with  her  face  though,  and  with  her  good  way, 
and  I  couldn't  help  looking  at  her — and  at  him 
too — with  all  our  fellows  clustering  so  joyfully 
about  them. 

They  soon  took  notice  of  me  as  a  new  boy,  so 
I  thought  I  might  as  well  swarm  up  the  wall 
myself,  and  shake  hands  with  thorn  as  the  rest 
did.  I  was  quite  as  glad  to  see  them  as  the 
rest  were,  and  was  quite  as  familiar  with  them 
in  a  moment 

"  Only  a  fortnight  now,"  said  Old  Cheeseman, 
"  to  the  holidays.     Who  stops?     Any  body  ?" 

A  good  many  fingers  pointed  at  me,  and  a 
good  many  voices  cried,  "He  does!"  P^or  it 
was  the  year  when  you  were  all  away ;  and 
rather  low  I  waa  about  it,  I  can  tell  you. 


"Oh!"  said  Old  Cheeseman.  "But  it's  soli- 
tary here  in  the  holiday  time.  He  had  better 
come  to  us." 

So  I  went  to  their  delightful  house,  and  was 
as  happy  as  I  could  possibly  be.  They  under- 
stand how  to  conduct  themselves  towai  d  boys, 
they  do.  When  they  take  a  boy  to  the  play, 
for  instance,  they  do  take  him.  They  don't  go 
in  after  it's  begun,  or  come  out  before  it's  over. 
The}^  know  how  to  bring  a  boy  up,  too.  Look 
at  their  own !  Though  he  is  very  little  as  yet, 
what  a  capital  boy  he  is !  Why,  my  next  fa- 
vorite to  Mrs.  Cheeseman  and  Old  Cheeseman, 
is  young  Cheeseman. 

So  now  I  have  told  you  all  I  know  about  Old 
Cheeseman.  And  it's  not  much  after  all,  I  am 
afraid.     Is  it  ? 
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I  HAVE  never  told  you  my  secret,  my  dear 
nieces.  However,  this  Christmas,  which 
may  well  be  the  last  to  an  old  woman,  I  will 
give  the  whole  story ;  for  though  it  is  a  strange 
story,  and  a  sad  one,  it  is  true ;  and  what  sin 
there  was  in  it  I  trust  I  may  have  expiated  by 
my  tears  and  my  repentance.  Perhaps  the  last 
expiation  of  all  is  this  painful  confession. 

We  were  very  young  at  the  time,  Lucy  and 
I,  and  the  neighbors  said  we  were  pretty.  So 
we  were,  I  believe,  though  entirely  different; 
for  Lucy  was  quiet,  and  fair,  and  I  was  full  of 
life  and  spirits ;  wild  beyond  any  power  of  con- 
trol, and  reckless.  I  was  the  elder  by  two 
years ;  but  more  fit  to  be  in  leading-strings 
myself  than  to  guide  or  govern  my  sister.  But 
she  was  so  good,  so  quiet,  and  so  wise,  that  she 
needed  no  one's  guidance ;  for  if  advice  was  to 
be  given,  it  was  she  who  gave  it,  not  I;  and  I 
never  knew  her  judgment  or  perception  fail. 
She  was  the  darling  of  the  house.  My  mother 
had  died  soon  after  Lucy  was  born.  A  picture 
in  the  dining-room  of  her,  in  spite  of  all  the  dif- 
ference of  dress,  was  exactly  like  Lucy ;  and,  as 
Lucy  was  now  seventeen,  and  my  mother  had 
been  only  eighteen  when  it  was  taken,  there 
was  no  discrepancy  of  years. 

One  Allhallow's  eve  a  party  of  us — all  young 
girls,  not  one  of  us  twenty  years  of  age — were 
trying  our  fortunes  round  the  drawing-room 
fire ;  throwing  nuts  into  the  brightest  blaze,  to 
hear  if  mythic  "He"  's  loved  any  of  us,  and  in 
what  proportion ;  or  pouring  hot  lead  into  wa- 
ter, to  find  cradles  and  rings,  or  purses  and  cof- 
fins; or  breaking  the  whites  of  eggs  into  tum- 
blers half  full  of  water,  and  then  drawing  up 
the  white  into  pictures  of  the  future — the  pret- 
tiest experiment  of  all.  I  remember  Luc}--  could 
only  make  a  recumbent  figure  of  hers,  like  a 
marble  monument  in  miniature ;  and  I,  a  maze 
of  masks,  and  skulls,  and  things  that  looked  like 
dancing  apos  or  imps,  and  vapory  Hues  that  did 
not  require  much  imagination  to  fashion,  into 
ghosts  or  spirits;  for  they  were  clearly  human 
in  the  outline,  but  thin  and  vapory.  And  we 
all  laughed  a  great  deal,  and  teazed  one  an- 
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other,  and  were  as  full  of  fun,  and  mischief,  and 
innocence,  and  thoughtlessness,  as  a  nest  of 
young  birds. 

There  was  a  certain  room  at  the  other  end 
of  our  rambling  old  manor-house,  which  was 
said  to  be  haunted,  and  which  my  father  had 
therefore  discontinued  as  a  dwelling-room,  so 
that  we  children  might  not  be  frightened  by 
foolish  servants;  and  he  had  made  it  into  a 
lumber-place — a  kind  of  ground-floor  granary 
— where  no  one  had  any  business.  Well,  it 
was  proposed  that  one  of  us  should  go  into  this 
room  alone,  lock  the  door,  stand  before  a  glass, 
pare  and  eat  an  apple  very  deliberately,  look- 
ing fixedly  in  the  glass  all  the  time ;  and  then 
if  the  mind  never  once  wandered,  the  future 
husband  would  be  clearly  shown  in  the  glass. 
As  I  was  always  the  foolhardy  girl  of  every 
party,  and  was  moreover  very  desirous  of  see- 
ing that  apocryphal  individual,  my  future  hus- 
band (whose  non-appearance  I  used  to  wonder 
at  and  bewail  in  secret),  I  was  glad  enough  to 
make  the  trial,  notwithstanding  the  entreaties 
of  some  of  the  more  timid.  Lucy,  above  all, 
clung  to  me,  and  besought  me  earnestly  not  to 
go — at  last,  almost  with  tears.  But  my  pride 
of  courage,  and  my  curiosity,  and  a  certain 
nameless  feeling  of  attraction,  were  too  strong 
for  me.  I  laughed  Lucy  and  her  abettors  into 
silence,  uttered  half  a  dozen  bravados ;  and, 
taking  up  a  bedroom  candle,  passed  through 
the  long  silent  passages,  to  the  cold,  dark,  de- 
serted room  —  my  heart  beating  with  excite- 
ment, my  foolish  head  dizzy  with  hope  and 
faith.  The  church-clock  chimed  a  quarter  past 
twelve  as  I  opened  the  door. 

It  was  an  awful  night.  The  windows  shook, 
as  if  every  instant  they  would  burst  in  with 
some  strong  man's  hand  on  the  bars,  and  his 
shoulder  against  the  frames ;  and  the  trees 
howled  and  shrieked,  as  if  each  branch  were 
sentient  and  in  r>flin.  The  ivy  beat  against  the 
window,  sometimes  with  fury,  and  sometimes 
with  the  leaves  slowly  scraping  against  the 
glass,  and  drawing  out  long  shrill  sounds,  like 
spirits  crying  to  each  other.  In  the  room  itself 
it  was  worse.  Rats  had  made  it  their  refuge 
for  many  years,  and  they  rushed  behind  the 
wainscot  and  down  inside  the  walls,  bringing 
with  them  showers  of  lime  and  dust,  which  rat- 
tled like  chains,  or  sounded  like  men's  feet  hur- 
rying to  and  fro  ;  and  every  now  and  then  a 
cry  broke  through  the  room,  one  could  not  tell 
from  where  or  from  what,  but  a  cry,  distinct 
and  human ;  heavy  blows  seemed  to  be  struck 
on  the  floor,  which  cracked  like  parting  ice  be- 
neath my  feet,  and  loud  knookings  shook  the 
walls.  Yet  in  this  tumult  I  was  not  afraid.  I 
reasoned  on  each  new  sound  very  calmly,  and 
said,  "  Those  are  rats,"  or  *'  those  are  leaves," 
and  "birds  in  the  chimney,"  or  "owls  in  the 
ivy,"  as  each  new  howl  or  scream  struck  my 
car.  And  T  was  not  in  the  least  frightened  or 
disturbed;  it  all  seemed  natural  and  familiar. 
I  placed  the  candle  on  a  table  in  the  midst  of 


the  room,  where  an  old  mirror  stood;  and, 
looking  steadily  into  the  glass  (having  first 
wiped  off  the  dust),  I  began  to  eat  Eve's  for- 
bidden fruit,  wishing  intentl}'^,  as  I  had  been 
bidden,  for  the  apparition  of  my  future  husband. 

In  about  ten  minutes  I  heard  a  dull,  vague, 
unearthly  sound  ;  felt,  not  heard.  It  was  as  if 
countless  wings  rushed  by,  and  small,  low  voices 
whispering  too;  as  if  a  crowd,  a  multitude  of 
life  was  about  me ;  as  if  shadowy  faces  crushed 
up  against  me,  and  eyes,  and  hands,  and  .sneer- 
ing lips,  all  mocked  me.  I  was  suffocated.  The 
air  was  so  heavy — so  filled  with  life,  that  I 
could  not  breathe.  I  was  pressed  on  from  all 
sides,  and  could  not  turn  ijor  move  without 
parting  thickening  vapors.  I  heard  my  own 
name — I  can  swear  to  that  to-day!  I  heard  it 
repeated  through  the  room  ;  and  then  bursts  of 
laughter  followed,  and  the  wings  rustled  and 
fluttered,  and  the  whispering  voices  mocked 
and  chattered,  and  the  heavy  air,  so  filled  with 
life,  hung  heavier  and  thicker,  and  the  Things 
pressed  up  to  me  closer,  and  checked  the  breath 
on  my  lips  with  the  clammy  breath  from  theirs. 

I  was  not  alarmed.     I  was  not  excited;  but 
I  w^as  fascinated  and  spell-bound ;   yet  with 
every  sense  seeming  to  possess  ten  times  its  nat- 
ural power.     I  still  went  on  looking  in  the  glass 
— still  earnestly  desiring  an  apparition — when 
suddenly  I  saw  a  man's  face  peering  over  my 
shoulder  in  the  glass.    Girls,  I  could  draw  that 
face  to  this  hour!     The  low  forehead,  with  thd 
short  curling  hair,  black  as  jet,  growing  down 
in  a  sharp  point ;  the  dark  eyes,  beneath  thick 
eyebrows,  burning  with  a  peculiar  light;  the 
nose  and  the  dilating  nostrils;    the  thin  lip^  , 
curled  into  a  smile — I  see  them  all  plainly  be-  I 
fore  me  now.     And — 0,  the  smile  that  it  was! 
— the  mockery  and  sneer,  the  derision,  the  sap-  i 
casm,  the  contempt,  the  victory  that  were  in  ! 
it ! — even  then  it  struck  into  me  a  sense  of  sub- 
mission.   The  eyes  looked  full  into  mine ;  those  , 
eyes  and  mine  fastened  on  each  other ;  and,  aa  I 
I  ended  my  task,  the  church  clock  chimed  the 
half  hour;  and,  suddenly  released,  as  if  from  a 
spell,  I  turned  round,  expecting  to  see  a  livmg 
man  standing  beside  me.     But  I  met  only  the 
chill  air  coming  in  from  the  loose  window,  and 
the  solitude  of  the  dark  night.     The  Life  had 
gone;  the  wings  had  rushed  away;  the  voicetj 
had  died  out,  and  I  was  alone,  w^ith  the  rats 
behind  the  wainscot,  the  owls  hooting  in  the 
ivy,  and  the  wind  howling  through  the  trees. 

Convinced  that  either  some  trick  had  been 
played  me,  or  that  some  one  w^as  concealed  in 
the  room,  I  searched  every  corner  of  it.    I  lift- 
ed lids  of  boxes  filled  with  the  dust  of  ages,  and 
with  rotting  paper  lying  like  bleaching  skin.  , 
I  took  down  the  chimney-board,  and  soot  and  i 
ashes  flew  up  in  clouds.     I   opened  dim  old 
closets,   where  all  manner  of  foul  inr»(>cts  had  ' 
made  their  homes,  and  where  daylight  had  not 
entered  for  generations;  but  I  found  nothing. 
Satisfied  that  nothing  human  was  in  the  room, 
and  that  no  one  could  have  been  there  to-night 
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nor  for  many  months,  if  not  years — and  still 

nerved  to  a  state  of  desperate  courage,  I  went 
back  to  the  drawing-room.  But,  as  I  left  that 
room,  I  felt  that  something  flowed  out  with  me ; 
and,  all  through  the  long  passages,  I  retained 
the  sensation  that  tliis  something  was  behind 
me.  My  steps  were  heavy;  the  consciousness 
of  pursuit  having  paralyzed,  not  quickened  me ; 
for  I  knew  that  when  I  left  that  haunted  room 
I  had  not  left  it  alone.  As  I  opened  the  draw- 
ing-room door — the  blazing  fire  and  the  strong 
lamp-light  bursting  out  upon  me  with  a  pecu- 
liar expression  of  cheerfulness  and  welcome — I 
heard  a  laugh  close  at  my  elbow,  and  felt  a  hot 
blast  across  my  neck.  I  started  back,  but  the 
Uugh  died  away,  and  all  I  saw  were  two  points 
o€  light,  fiery  and  flaming,  that  somehow  fash- 
ioned themselves  into  eyes  beneath  their  heavy 
brows,  and  looked  at  me  meaningly  through 
the  darkness. 

They  all  wanted  to  know  what  I  had  seen; 
but  I  refused  to  say  a  word ;  not  liking  to  tell 
a  falsehood  then,  and  not  liking  to  expose  my- 
self to  ridicule.  For  I  felt  that  what  I  had  seen 
was  true,  and  that  no  sophistry  and  no  argu- 
ment, no  reasoning  and  no  ridicule,  could  shake 
my  belief  in  it.  My  sweet  Lucy  came  up  to  me 
—seeing  me  look  so  pale  and  wild — threw  her 
arms  round  ray  neck,  and  leaned  forward  to 
kiss  me.  As  she  bent  her  head,  I  felt  the  same 
warm  blast  rush  over  my  lips,  and  my  sister 
Ci'ied,  "  Why,  Lizzie,  your  lips  burn  like  fire !" 

And  so  they  did,  and  for  long  after.  The 
Presence  was  with  me  still,  never  leaving  me 
day  nor  night:  by  my  pillow,  its  whispering 
voice  often  waking  me  from  wild  dreams;  by 
my  side,  in  the  broad  sunlight ;  by  my  side,  in 
the  still  moonlight ;  never  absent,  busy  at  my 
brain,  busy  at  my  heart — a  form  ever  banded 
to  me.  It  flitted  like  a  cold  cloud  between  my 
Bweet  sister's  eyes  and  mine,  and  dimmed  them 
to  that  I  could  scarcely  see  their  beauty.  It 
drowned  my  father's  voice ;  and  his  words  fell 
confused  and  indistinct. 

Not  long  after,  a  stranger  came  into  our 
neighborhood.  He  bought  Green  Howe,  a  de- 
serted old  property  by  the  river-side,  where 
no  one  had  lived  for  many  many  years;  not 
since  the  young  bride,  ilrs.  Braithwaite,  had 
been  found  in  the  river  one  morning,  entangled 
among  the  dank  weeds  and  dripping  alders, 
strangled  and  drowned,  and  her  husband  dead 
— none  knew  how — lying  by  the  chapel  door. 
The  place  had  had  a  bad  name  ever  since,  and 
no  one  would  live  there.  However,  it  was  said 
that  a  stranger,  who  had  been  long  in  the  East, 
a  Mr.  Felix,  had  now  bought  it,  and  that  he 
waa  coming  to  reside  there.  And,  true  enough, 
one  day  the  whole  of  our  little  town  of  Thorn- 
hill  was  in  a  state  of  excitement;  for  a  travel- 
ing-carriage and  four,  followed  by  another  full 
of  servants — Hindoos,  or  Lascars,  or  Negroes ; 
dark-colored,  strange-looking  people — passed 
through,  and  Mr.  Felix  took  possession  of  Green 
Howe. 


My  father  called  on  him  after  a  time ;  and 
I,  as  the  mistress  of  the  house,  went  with  hinx 
Green  Howe  had  been  changed,  as  if  by  magic, 
and  we  both  said  so  together,  as  we  entered 
the  iron  gates  that  led  up  the  broad  walk, 
The  ruined  garden  was  one  mass  cf  plants, 
fresh  and  green,  many  of  them  quite  new  to 
me ;  and  the  shrubbery,  which  had  been  a  wil- 
derness, was  restored  to  order.  The  house  look- 
ed larger  than  before,  now  that  it  was  so  beau- 
tifully decorated ;  and  the  broken  trellis-work, 
which  used  to  hang  dangling  among  the  ivy, 
was  matted  with  creeping  roses,  and  jasmine, 
which  left  on  me  the  impression  of  having  been 
in  flower,  which  was  impossible.  It  was  a  fairy 
palace ;  and  we  could  scarcely  believe  that  this 
was  the  deserted,  ill-omened  Green  Howe.  The 
foreign  servants,  too,  in  Eastern  dresses,  cover- 
ed with  rings,  and  necklaces,  and  earrings;  the 
foreign  smells  of  sandal-wood,  and  camphor, 
and  musk ;  the  curtains  that  hung  every  where 
in  place  of  doors,  some  of  velvet,  and  some  of 
cloth  of  gold ;  the  air  of  luxury,  such  as  I,  a 
simple  country  girl,  had  never  seen  before, 
made  such  a  powerful  impression  on  me,  that  I 
felt  as  if  carried  away  to  some  unknown  region. 
As  we  entered,  Mr.  Felix  came  to  meet  us ;  and, 
drawing  aside  a  heavy  curtain  that  seemed  all 
of  gold  and  fire — for  the  flame-colored  flowers 
danced  and  quivered  on  the  gold — he  led  us  into 
an  inner  room,  where  the  darkened  light ;  the 
atmosphere  heavy  with  perfumes;  the  statues; 
the  birds  like  living  jewels;  the  magnificence 
of  stuffs,  and  the  luxuriousness  of  arrangement, 
overpowered  me.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  sunk  into  a 
lethargy,  in  which  I  heard  only  the  rich  voice, 
and  saw  only  the  fine  form  of  our  stranger  host. 

He  was  certainly  very  handsome  ;  tall,  dark, 
yet  pale  as  marble :  his  very  lips  were  pale ; 
with  eyes  that  were  extremely  bright;  but 
which  had  an  expression  behind  them  that  sub- 
dued me.  His  manners  were  graceful.  He  was 
very  cordial  to  us,  and  made  us  stay  a  long 
time ;  taking  us  through  his  grounds  to  see  his 
improvements,  and  pointing  out  here  and  there 
further  alterations  to  be  made  ;  all  with  such  a 
disregard  for  local  difficulties,  and  for  cost,  that, 
had  he  been  one  of  the  princes  of  the  genii  he 
could  not  have  talked  more  royally.  He  was 
more  than  merely  attentive  to  me ;  speaking  to 
me  often,  and  in  a  lower  voice,  bending  down 
near  to  me,  and  looking  at  me  with  eyes  that 
thrilled  through  every  nerve  and  fibre.  I  saw 
that  my  father  was  uneasy ;  and,  when  we  left, 
I  asked  him  how  lie  liked  our  new  neighbor. 
He  said,  "Not  much,  Lizzie,"  with  a  grave  and 
almost  displeased  look,  as  if  he  had  probed  the 
weakness  I  was  scarcely  conscious  of  myselt  I 
thought  at  the  time  that  he  was  harsh. 

However,  as  there  was  nothing  positively  to 
object  to  in  Mr.  P^elix,  my  father's  impulse  of 
distrust  could  not  well  be  indulged  without 
rudeness;  and  my  dear  fatlier  was  too  thor- 
oughly a  gentleman  ever  to  be  rude  even  to  his 
enemy.     Wc  therefore  saw  a  great  deal  of  the 
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Btranger ;  \vho  fstjiblislu'd  himself  in  our  liouso 
ou  the  most  faiuiliur  lootiiip:,  and  ibivod  on  my 
father  and  Lucy  an  mtiniacy  tliey  both  dis- 
liked but  could  not  avoid.  For  it  v/as  forced 
•with  such  consuuinuitc  skill  and  tact,  that  there 
was  nothing  which  the  most  rigid  could  ob- 
ject to. 

I  gradually  became  an  altered  being  under 
his  influence.  In  one  thing  only  a  ha])pier — in 
tlie  loss  of  the  Voice  and  the  Form  which  had 
haunted  me.  Since  I  had  known  Felix  this 
terror  had  gone.  The  reality  had  absorbed  the 
shadow.  But  in  nothing  else  was  this  strange 
man's  influence  over  me  beneficial.  I  remem- 
ber that  I  used  to  hate  myself  for  my  excessive 
irritability  of  temper  when  I  was  away  from 
him.  Every  thing  at  home  displeased  me. 
Every  thing  seemed  so  small  and  mean  and  old 
and  poor  after  the  lordly  glory  of  that  house ; 
and  the  very  caresses  of  my  family  and  olden 
school-day  friends  were  irksome  and  hateful  to 
me.  All  except  my  Lucy  lost  its  charm;  and 
to  her  I  was  faithful  as  ever;  to  her  I  never 
changed.  But  her  influence  seemed  to  war  with 
his  wonderfully.  When  with  him  I  felt  borne 
away  in  a  torrent.  His  words  fell  upon  me  mys- 
terious and  thrilling,  and  he  gave  me  fleeting 
glimpses  into  worlds  which  had  never  opened 
tliemselves  to  me  before ;  glimpses  seen  and 
gone  like  the  Arabian  gardens. 

When  I  came  back  to  my  sweet  sister,  her 
pure  eyes  and  the  holy  light  that  lay  in  them, 
her  gentle  voice  speaking  of  the  sacred  things  of 
heaven  and  the  earnest  things  of  life,  seemed  to 
me  like  a  former  existence :  a  state  I  had  lived 
in  years  ago.  But  this  divided  influence  nearly 
killed  me ;  it  seemed  to  part  my  very  soul  and 
wrench  my  being  in  twain ;  and  this,  more  than 
all  the  rest,  made  me  sad  beyond  any  thing 
people  believed  possible  in  one  so  gay  and  reck- 
less as  I  had  been. 

My  father's  dislike  to  Felix  increased  daily ; 
and  Lucy,  who  had  never  been  known  to  use 
a  harsh  word  in  her  life,  from  the  first  refused 
to  believe  a  thought  of  good  in  him,  or  to  allow 
him  one  single  claim  to  praise.  She  used  to 
cling  to  me  in  a  wild,  beseeching  way,  and  en- 
treat me  with  prayers,  such  as  a  mother  might 
have  poured  out  before  an  erring  child,  to  stop 
in  time,  and  to  return  to  those  who  loved  me. 
"  For  your  soul  is  lost  from  among  us,  Lizzie," 
she  used  to  say ;  "  and  nothing  but  a  frame  re- 
mains of  the  full  life  of  love  you  once  gave  us!" 
But  one  word,  one  look,  from  Felix  was  enough 
to  make  rac  forget  every  tear  and  every  prayer 
of  her  who,  until  now  had  been  my  idol  and 
my  law. 

At  last  my  dear  father  commanded  me  not 
to  Bce  Felix  again.  I  felt  as  if  I  should  have 
died.  In  vain  1  wej)t  and  prayed.  In  vain  I 
gave  full  lic(!nKe  to  my  thoughts,  and  sufl'ered 
words  to  pour  from  my  lips  which  ought  never 
to  have  cr(!pt  into  my  hcait.  In  vain;  my 
father  wa.s  inexorable. 

I  was  iu  the  drawing-room.     Suddenly  noise- 


lessly, Felix  was  beside  me.  He  had  not  en- 
tered by  the  door  which  was  directly  in  front 
of  me ;  and  the  window  was  closed.  I  never 
could  understand  this  sudden  appearance;  for 
1  am  certain  that  he  had  not  been  concealed. 

"Your  father  has  spoken  of  me,  Lizzie?"  ho 
said  with  a  singular  smile.     I  was  silent. 

"And  has  forbidden  yo«  to  see  me  again?* 
he  continued. 

*'  Yes,"  I  answered,  impelled  to  speak  by 
something  stronger  than  my  will 

"And  you  intend  to  obey  him?" 

"  No,"  I  said  again,  in  the  same  manner,  as 
if  I  had  been  talking  in  a  dream. 

He  smiled  again.  Who  was  he  so  like  when 
he  smiled  ?  I  could  not  remember,  and  yet  I 
knew  that  he  was  like  some  one  I  had  seen — 
a  face  that  hovered  outside  my  memory,  on  the 
horizon,  and  never  floated  near  enough  to  be 
distinctly  realized. 

"  You  are  right,  Lizzie,"  he  then  said ;  "there 
are  ties  which  are  stronger  than  a  father's  com- 
mands— ties  which  no  man  has  the  right,  and 
no  man  has  the  power  to  break.  Meet  me  to- 
morrow at  noon  in  the  Low  Lane;  we  will 
speak  further." 

He  did  not  say  this  in  any  supplicating,  nor 
in  any  loving  manner:  it  was  simply  a  com- 
mivTid,  unaccompanied  by  one  tender  word  or 
look.  He  had  never  said  he  loved  me — never; 
it  seemed  to  be  too  well  understood  between  us 
to  need  assurances. 

I  answered,  "Y^es,"  bmying  my  face  in  my 
hands,  in  shame  at  this  my  first  act  of  disobedi- 
ence to  my  father ;  and,  when  I  raised  my  head, 
he  was  gone.  Gone  as  he  had  entered,  without 
a  foot-fall  sounding  ever  so  lightly. 

I  met  him  the  next  day ;  and  it  was  not  th« 
only  time  that  I  did  so.  Day  after  day  I  stole 
at  his  command  from  the  house,  to  walk  with 
him  in  the  Low  Lane  —  the  lane  which  tlve 
country  people  said  was  haunted,  and  which 
was  consequently  always  deserted.  And  there 
we  used  to  walk  or  sit  under  the  blighted  elm 
tree  for  hours; — he  talking,  but  1  not  under- 
standing all  he  said:  for  there  was  a  tone  of 
grandeur  and  of  mystery  in  his  words  that  over- 
powered without  enlightening  me,  and  that  lefl 
my  spirit  dazzled  rather  than  convinced.  I  had 
to  give  reasons  at  home  for  my  long  absences, 
and  he  bade  me  say  that  I  had  been  with  old 
Dame  Todd,  the  blind  widow  of  Thornhill  Rise, 
and  that  I  had  been  reading  the  Bible  to  her. 
And  I  obeyed ;  although,  while  I  said  it,  I  felt 
liUcy's  eyes  fixed  plaintively  on  mine,  and  heard 
her  murmur  a  prayer  that  I  might  be  forgiven. 

Lucy  grew  ill.  As  the  flowers  and  the  sum- 
mer sun  came  on,  her  spirit  faded  more  rapidly 
away.  I  have  known  since,  that  it  was  grief 
more  than  malady  which  was  killing  her.  Tlte 
look  of  nameless  suflVring,  which  u.^e  1  to  be  in 
her  face,  has  haunted  me  through  life  with  un- 
dying sorrow.  It  was  sufl'oring  that  I,  wlko 
ought  to  have  rather  died  for  her,  had  caused. 
But  not  oven  her  illness  stayed  mc.     lu  the  in- 
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tervals  I  nursed  her  tenderly  and  lovingly  as 
before;  but  for  hours  and  hours  I  left  her — all 
through  the  long  days  of  summer — to  ^valk  in 
the  Low  Lane,  and  to  sit  in  my  world  of  poetry 
and  fire.  "When  I  came  back  my  sister  was 
often  weeping,  and  I  knew  that  it  was  for  me 

I,  -who  once  would  have  given  my  life  to  save 

her  from  one  hour  of  sorrow.  Then  I  would 
fling  myself  on  my  knees  beside  her,  in  an  agony 
of  shame  and  repentance,  and  promise  better 
things  of  the  morrow,  and  vow  strong  efforts 
against  the  power  and  the  spell  that  were  on 
me.  But  the  mori-ow  subjected  me  to  the 
same  unhallowed  fascination,  the  same  faith- 
lessness. 

At  last  Felix  told  me  that  I  must  come  with 
him ;  that  I  must  leave  my  home,  and  take  part 
in  his  life ;  that  I  belonged  to  him  and  to  him 
only,  and  that  I  could  not  break  the  tablet  of  a 
fate  ordained;  that  I  was  his  destiny,  and  he 
mine,  and  that  I  must  fulfill  the  law  which  the 
stars  had  written  in  the  sky.  I  fought  against 
this,  I  spoke  of  my  father's  anger,  and  of  my 
sister's  illness.  I  prayed  to  him  for  pity,  not 
to  force  this  on  me,  and  knelt  in  the  shadows 
of  the  autiman  sunset  to  ask  from  him  forbear- 
ance. 

I  did  not  yield  this  day,  nor  the  next,  nor  for 
many  days.  At  last  he  conquered.  "When  I 
said  "Yes,"  he  kissed  the  scarf  I  wore  round 
my  neck.  Until  then  he  had  never  touched 
even  my  hands  with  his  lips.  I  consented  to 
leave  my  sister,  who  I  well  knew  was  dying; 
I  consented  to  leave  my  father,  whose  whole 
Ufa  had  been  one  act  of  love  and  care  for  his 
children;  and  to  bring  a  stain  on  our  name, 
unstained  until  then.  I  consented  to  leave 
those  who  loved  me  —  all  I  loved  —  for  a 
stranger. 

All  was  prepared ;  the  hurrying  clouds,  lead- 
colored,  and  the  howling  wind,  tlie  fit  compan- 
ions in  nature  with  the  evil  and  the  despair  of 
my  soul.  Lucy  was  worse  to  day ;  but  though 
I  felt  going  to  my  death,  in  leaving  her,  I  could 
not  resist  Had  his  voice  called  me  to  the 
scaffold,  I  must  have  gone.  It  was  the  last  day 
of  October,  and  at  midnight  when  I  was  to 
leave  the  house.  I  had  kissed  my  sleofung 
lister,  who  was  dreaming  in  her  sleep,  and 
'Tied,  and  grasped  my  hand,  and  called  aloud, 
"Lizzie,  Lizzie!  Come  back!"  But  the  spell 
▼an  on  me,  and  I  left  her ;  and  still  her  dream- 
ing voice  called  out,  choking  with  sobs,  "Not 
there!  not  there,  Lizzie!     Come  back  to  me!" 

I  was  to  leave  the  house  by  the  large,  old, 
hantited  room  that  I  have  spoken  of  before ; 
Felix  waiting  for  me  outside.  And  a  little 
afler  twelve  o'clock,  I  opened  the  door  to  pass 
through.  This  time  the  chill,  and  the  damp,  j 
and  the  darkness  unnerved  me.  The  broken 
mirror  was  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  as  before, 
and,  in  passing  it,  I  mechanically  raised  my 
©yes.  Then  I  remembered  that  it  was  Allhal- 
low's  eve,  the  anniversary  of  the  apparition  of 


last  year.  As  I  looked,  the  room,  which  had 
been  so  deadly  still,  became  filled  with  the 
sound  I  had  heard  before.  The  rushing  of  large 
wings,  and  the  crowd  of  whispering  voices 
flowed  like  a  river  round  me ;  and  again,  glaring 
into  my  eyes,  was  the  same  face  in  the  glass 
that  I  had  seen  before,  the  sneering  smile  even 
more  triumphant,  the  blighting  stare  of  the 
fiery  eyes,  the  low  brow  and  the  coal-black  hair, 
and  the  look  of  mockery.  All  were  there  ;  and 
all  I  had  seen  before  and  since ;  for  it  was  Felix 
who  was  gazing  at  me  from  the  glass.  When 
I  turned  to  speak  to  him,  the  room  was  empty. 
Not  a  living  creature  was  there ;  only  a  low 
laugh,  and  the  far  off  voices  whispering,  and 
the  wings.  And  then  a  hand  tapped  on  the 
window,  and  the  voice  of  Felix  cried  from  out- 
side, "Come,  Lizzije,  come!" 

I  staggered,  rather  than  walked,  to  the  win- 
dow ;  and,  as  I  was  close  to  it — my  hand  raised 
to  open  it — there  stood  between  me  and  it  a 
pale  figure  clothed  in  white;  her  face  more 
pale  than  the  linen  round  it.  Her  hair  hung 
down  on  her  breast,  and  her  blue  eyes  looked 
earnestly  and  mournfully  into  mine.  She  was 
silent,  and  yet  it  seemed  as  if  a  volume  of  love 
and  of  entreaty  flowed  from  her  lips;  as  if  I 
heard  words  of  deathless  affection.  It  was 
Lucy;  standing  there  in  this  bitter  midnight 
cold — giving  her  life  to  save  me.  Felix  called 
to  me  again,  impatiently ;  and,  as  he  called, 
the  figure  turned,  and  beckoned  me ;  beckon- 
ing me  gently,  lovingly,  beseechingly ;  and  then 
slowly  faded  away.  The  chime  of  thd  half-hour 
sounded;  and,  I  fled  from  the  room  to  my 
sister.  I  found  her  lying  dead  on  the  floor; 
her  hair  hanging  over  her  breast,  and  one  hand 
stretched  out  as  if  in  supplication. 

The  next  day  Felix  disappeared ;  he  and  his 
whole  retinue :  and  Green  Howe  fell  into  ruins 
again.  No  one  knew  where  he  went,  as  no  one 
knew  from  whence  he  came.  And  to  this  day 
I  sometimes  doubt  whether  or  not  he  was  a 
clever  adventurer,  who  had  heard  of  my  father's 
wealth:  and  who,  seeing  my  weak  and  imagin- 
ative character,  had  acted  on  it  for  his  own 
purposes.  All  that  I  do  know  is  that  my  sister's 
spirit  saved  me  from  ruin ;  and  that  she  died  to 
save  me.  She  had  seen  and  known  all,  and 
gave  herself  for  my  salvation  down  to  the  last 
and  supreme  effort  she  made  to  rescue  me.  She 
died  at  that  hour  of  half  past  twelve;  and  at 
half  past  twelve,  as  I  live  before  you  all,  sho 
appeared  to  me  and  recalled  me. 

And  this  is  the  reason  why  I  never  married, 
and  why  I  pass  Allhal low's  eve  in  prayer  by 
my  sister's  grave.  1  have  told  you  to-night 
this  story  of  mine,  because  I  feel  thai  I  shall 
not  live  over  another  last  night  of  October,  but 
that  befcjre  the  next  white  Christmas  roses 
come  out  like  winter  stars  on  the  earth  I  shall 
be  at  peace  in  the  grave.  Not  in  the  grave; 
let  me  rather  hope  wit'  my  blessed  sister  iii 
Heaven  1 
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UNCLE  GEORGE'S  CHRISTMAS  STORY. 

¥E  had  devo'tod  tho  morning  before  my  wed- 
ding-day to  the  arrangement  of  those  troub- 
lesome, delightful,  endless  little  affairs,  which 
the  world  says  must  be  set  in  order  on  such  oc- 
casions; and  late  in  the  afternoon  we  walked 
down,  Charlotte  and  myself,  to  take  a  last  bach- 
elor and  maiden  peep  at  the  home  which,  next 
day,  was  to  be  ours  in  partnership.  Goody 
l^iirnes,  already  installed  as  our  cook  and  house- 
keeper, stood  at  the  door,  ready  to  receive  us 
aa  we  crossed  the  market-place  to  in&ipect  our 
cotfage  for  the  twentieth  time  —  cottage  by 
courtesy — next  door  to  my  father's  mansion,  by 
far  the  best  and  handsomest  in  the  place.  It 
was  some  distance  from  Charlotte's  house,  where 
she  and  her  widowed  mother  lived ;  all  the  way 
down  the  lime-tree  avenue,  then  over  the  breezy 
common,  besides  traversing  the  principal  and 
only  street,  which  terminated  in  the  village 
market-place. 

The  front  of  our  house  was  Q,uaker-like  in 
point  of  neatness  and  humility.  But  enter !  It 
is  not  hard  to  display  good  taste  when  the 
banker's  book  puts  no  veto  on  the  choice  gems 
of  furniture,  which  give  the  finishing  touch  to 
the  whole.  Then  pass  through,  and  bestow  a 
glance  upon  our  living  rooms  looking  down 
upon  that  greatest  of  luxuries,  a  terraced  gar- 
den, commanding  the  country- -and  not  a  little 
of  that  country  njine  already — the  farm  which 
my  father  had  given  me,  to  keep  me  quiet  and 
contented  at  home.  For  the  closing  perspec- 
tive of  our  view,  there  was  the  sea,  like  a  bright 
blue  rampart  rising  before  us.  White-sailed 
vessels  or  self-willed  steamers  flitted  to  and  fro 
for  our  amusement. 

We  tripped  down  the  terrace  steps,  and  of 
course  looked  in  upon  the  little  artificial  grotto 
to  the  right,  which  I  had  caused  to  be  lined 
throughout  with  foreign  shells  and  glittering 
spars — more  gifts  from  my  ever-bountiful  fa- 
ther. Charlotte  and  I  went  laughingly  along 
the  straight  gravel  walk,  flanked  on  each  side 
with  a  regiment  of  dahlias;  that  led  us  to  the 
little  gate  opening  to  give  us  admission  to  my 
father's  own  pleasure-ground  and  orchard. 

The  dear  old  man  was  rejoiced  to  receive  us. 
A  daughter  was  what  he  so  long  had  wished 
for.  We  hardly  knew  whether  to  smile  or  weep 
for  joy,  as  we  all  sat  together  on  the  same  rustic 
bench,  overshadowed  by  the  tulip-tree,  which 
some  one  said  my  father  had  himself  brought 
from  North  America.  But  of  the  means  by 
which  he  became  possessed  of  many  of  his  choi- 
cest treasures,  he  never  breathed  a  syllable  to 
me.  His  father,  I  very  well  knew,  was  nothing 
more  than  a  homely  farmer,  cultivating  no  great 
extent  of  not  too  productive  sea-side  land ;  but 
Charlotte's  lace  dress,  which  she  was  to  wear 
to-morrow — again  another  present  from  him — 
was,  her  mother  proudly  pronounced,  valuable 
and  handsome  enough  for  a  princess. 

Charlotte  half  whispered,  half  said  aloud  that 
nlie  had  no  fear  now  that  Richard  Lcroy,  her 


boisterous  admirer,  would  dare  to  attempt  his 
reported  threat  to  carry  her  off  to  the  Conti- 
nent in  his  cutter.  Richard's  name  made  mj 
father  frown,  so  we  said  no  more;  we  lapsed 
again  into  that  dreamy  state  of  silent  enjoy- 
ment, which  was  the  best  expression  of  our  hap- 
piness. 

Leroy's  father  was  called  a  farmer;  but  on 
our  portion  of  the  English  coast  there  are  many 
things  that  are  well  understood  rather  than 
clearly  and  distinctly  expressed,  and  no  one  had 
ever  enlightened  my  ignorance.  My  father  wm 
on  speaking  terms  with  him,  that  was  all ; 
courteous,  but  distant;  half  timid,  half  myste- 
rious. He  discouraged  my  childish  intimacy 
with  Richard ;  yet  he  did  not  go  so  far  as  to 
forbid  it.  Once,  when  I  urged  him  to  allow  me 
to  accompany  young  Leroy  in  his  boat,  to  figh 
in  the  Channel  one  calm  and  bright  summer 
morning,  he  peremptorily  answered,  "No!  I 
do  not  wish  yov^  to  learn  to  be  a  smuggler." 
But  then  he  instantly  checked  himself,  and  aft- 
erward was  more  anxious  and  kind  to  me  than 
ever.  Still  Richard  and  I  continued  play-fel- 
lows until  we  grew  up,  and  both  admired  Char- 
lotte. He  v/ould  have  made  a  formal  proposal 
for  her  hand,  if  the  marked  discouragement  of 
her  family  had  not  shut  out  every  opportunity. 
This  touched  his  pride,  and  once  made  him  de- 
clare, in  an  off-hand  way,  that  it  would  cost 
him  but  very  little  trouble  to  land  such  a  light 
cargo  as  that,  some  pleasant  eveninsr,  in  France, 
or  even  on  one  of  the  Azore  Islands,  if  orange 
groves  and  orange  blossoms  were  what  my  lady 
cared  about.  It  is  wonderful  how  far  and  how 
swiftly  heedless  words  do  fly  when  once  they 
are  uttered.  Sticli  speeches  did  not  close  the 
breach,  but,  instead,  laid  the  first  foundation 
for  one  of  those  confirmed  estrangements  which 
village  neighborhoods  only  know.  The  repug- 
nance manifested  by  Charlotte's  friends  was 
partly  caused  by  the  mystery  which  hung  to 
Richard's  ample  means.  The  choice  was  unhes- 
itatingly made  in  my  favor.  In  consequence, 
as  a  sort  of  rejected  candidate,  Richard  Leroy 
really  did  lie,  among  us,  under  an  unexpressed 
and  indefinite  ban,  which  was  by  no  means 
likely  to  be  removed  by  the  roystering,  scorn- 
ful air  of  superiority  with  which  he  mostly 
spoke  of,  looked  at,  and  treated  us. 

Charlotte  and  I  took  leave  of  my  father  on 
that  gray  September  evening  with  the  full  con- 
viction that  every  blessing  was  in  store  for  ns 
which  affection  and  wealth  had  the  power  to 
procure.  Over  the  green  and  up  the  lime-tree 
avenue,  and  then  good-night,  my  lady-love 
Good-night,  thus  parting,  for  the  very  last  time. 
To-morrow  —  ah!  think  of  to-morrow.  Tlie 
quarters  of  the  church  clock  strike  half  pa«t 
nine.  Good-night,  dear  mother-in-law;  and, 
once  more,  good-night,  Charlotte ! 

It  was  somewhat  early  to  leave;  but  ray  far 
ther's  plans  required  it.  He  desired  that  w« 
should  be  married,  not  at  the  church  of  the  vil 
lage  where  we  all  resided,  but  at  one  distant  a 
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short  walk,  in  which  he  took  a  peculiar  inter- 
eat — where  he  had  selected  the  spot  for  a  family 
burial-place,  and  where  he  wished  the  family 
registers  to  be  kept.  It  was  a  secluded  ham- 
let, and  my  father  had  simply  made  the  request 
Uiat  I  would  lodge  for  a  while  at  a  farm-house 
there,  in  order  that  the  wedding  might  be  per- 
formed at  the  place  he  fixed  his  heart  upon. 
My  duty  and  my  interest  were  to  obey. 

"  Good-night,  Charlotte,"  had  not  long  been 
uttered  before  I  was  fairly  on  the  way  to  my 
temporary  home.  Our  village  and  its  few  scat- 
tered lights  were  soon  left  behind,  and  I  then 
was  upon  the  open  down,  walking  on  with  a 
springing  step.  On  one  side  was  spread  the 
English  Channel ;  and  from  time  to  time  I  could 
mark  the  appearance  of  the  light  at  Cape  Gri- 
nez,  on  the  French  coast  opposite.  There  it 
■was,  coming  and  going,  flashing  out  and  dying 
away  with  never-ceasing  coquetry.  The  cliff 
lay  between  my  path  and  the  sea.  There  was 
no  danger ;  for,  although  the  moon  was  not  up, 
it  was  bright  starlight.  I  knew  every  inch  of 
the  way  as  well  as  I  did  my  father's  garden 
walks.  In  September,  however,  mists  will  rise ; 
and,  as  I  approached  the  valley,  there  came  the 
offspring  of  the  pretty  stream  which  ran  through 
it,  something  like  a  light  cloud  'running  along 
the  ground  before  the  wind.  Is  there  a  night- 
fog  coming  on  ?  Perhaps  there  may  be.  If  so, 
better  steer  quite  clear  of  the  cliff,  by  means 
of  a  gentle  circuit  inland.  It  is  quite  impossi- 
ble to  miss  the  valley ;  and,  once  in  the  valley, 
it  is  equally  difficult  to  miss  the  hamlet.  Rich- 
ard Leroy  has  been  frequently  backward  and 
forward  the  last  few  evenings:  it  would  be 
strange  if  we  should  chance  to  meet  here,  and 
on  such  an  occasion. 

On,  and  still  on,  cheerily.  In  a  few  minutes 
more  I  shall  reach  the  farm,  and  then,  to  pass 
one  more  solitary  night  is  almost  a  pleasurable 
delay,  a  refinement  in  happiness.  I  could  sing 
and  dance  for  joy.  Yes,  dance  all  alone,  on  this 
elastic  turf!  There:  just  one  foolish  caper; 
jost  one — 

Good  God !  is  this  not  the  shock  of  an  earth- 
quake? I  hasten  to  advance  another  step,  but 
the  ground  beneath  me  quivers  and  sinks.  I 
grasp'  at  the  side  of  a  yawning  pitfall,  but  grasp 
iu  vain.     Down,  down,  down,  I  fall  headlong. 

When  my  senses  returned,  and  I  could  look 
about  me,  the  moon  had  risen,  and  was  shining 
in  at  the  treacherous  hole  through  which  I  had 
fallen.  A  glance  was  only  too  sufiicient  to  ex- 
plain ray  position.  "Why  had  I  always  so  fool- 
ishly refused  to  allow  the  farmer  to  meet  me 
half  way,  and  accompany  me  to  his  house  every 
evening;  knowing,  as  I  did  know,  how  the 
chalk  and  limestone  of  the  district  had  been  un- 
dermined in  catacombs,  sinuous  and  secret  for 
wells,  flint,  manure,  building  materials,  and 
worse  purposes?  My  poor  father  and  Char- 
lotte I 

Patience.  It  can  hardly  be  possible  that  now, 
on  the  eve  of  my  marriage,   I  am  suddenly 


doomed  to  a  lingering  death.  The  night  7nuai 
be  passed  here,  and  daylight  will  show  some 
means  of  escape.  I  will  lie  down  on  this  heap 
of  earth  that  fell  under  me. 

Amidst  despairing  thoughts,  and  a  hideous 
waking  nightmare,  daylight  slowly  came. 

The  waning  moon  had  not  revealed  the  ex- 
tremity of  my  despair;  but  now  it  was  clearly 
visible  that  I  had  fallen  double  the  height  I 
supposed.  But  for  the  turf  which  had  fallen 
under  me,  I  must  have  been  killed  on  the  spot. 
The  hole  was  too  large  for  me  to  creep  up,  by 
pressing  against  it  with  my  back  and  knees ; 
and  there  were  no  friendly  knobs  or  protuber- 
ances visible  up  its  smooth  sides.  The  chasm 
increased  in  diameter  as  it  descended,  like  an 
inverted  funnel.  I  might  possibly  climb  up  a 
wall ;  but  could  I  creep  along  a  ceiling  ? 

I  shouted  as  I  lay ;  no  one  answered.  I 
shouted  again — and  again.  Then  I  thought 
that  too  much  shouting  would  exhaust  my 
strength,  and  unfit  me  for  the  task  of  mounting. 
I  measured  with  my  eye  the  distances  from 
stratum  to  stratum  of  each  well-marked  layer 
of  chalk.  And  then,  the  successive  beds  of  flint 
— they  gave  me  the  greatest  hopes.  If  foot- 
holes  could  be  only  cut !  Though  the  feat  was 
difficult,  it  mighfe  be  practicable.  The  attempt 
must  be  made. 

•I  arose,  stift'  and  bruised.  No  matter.  The 
first  layer  of  flints  was  not  more  than  seven  or 
eight  feet  overhead.  Those  once  reached,  I 
could  secure  a  footing,  and  obtain  a  first  fitari, 
ing-place  for  escape.  I  tried  to  climb  ty  thera 
with  my  feet  and  hands.  Impossible,  the 
crumbling  wall  would  not  support  half  my 
weight.  As  fast  as  I  attempted  to  get  handhvud 
or  footing,  it  fell  in  fragments  to  the  ground. 

But,  a  better  thought — to  dig  it  away,  and 
make  a  mound  so  high  that,  by  standing  on  it, 
I  could  manage  to  reach  the  flint  with  my 
hands.  I  had  my  knife  to  help  me;  and,  after 
much  hard  work,  my  object  was  accomplished, 
and  I  got  within  reach  of  the  shelf. 

My  hands  had  firm  hold  of  the  horizOLstai 
flint.  They  were  cut  with  clinging;  but  I 
found  that,  by  raising  myself,  and  then  thrust- 
ing my  feet  into  the  chalk  and  marl,  I  could 
support  myself  with  one  hand  only,  leaving  the 
other  free  to  work.  I  did  work ;  clearing  away 
the  chalk  above  the  flint,  so  as  to  give  me 
greater  standing-room.  At  last,  I  thought  I 
might  venture  upon  the  ledge  itself.  By  a 
supreme  effort,  I  reached  the  shelf;  but  moists 
ure  had  made  the  chalk  unctuous  and  slippery 
to  the  baffled  grasp.  It  was  in  vain  to  think 
of  mounting  higher,  with  no  point  of  support^ 
no  firm  footing.  A  desperate  leap  across  the 
chasm  afforded  not  the  slightest  hope ;  because, 
even  if  successful,  I  could  not  for  one  moment 
maintain  the  advantage  gained.  I  was  determ- 
ined to  remain  on  the  ledge  of  flint.  Another 
moment,  and  a  rattling  on  the  floor  soon  taught 
me  my  powerlessness.  Down  sunk  the  elialk 
beneath  my  weight;  and  the  stony  table  fell 
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from  its  fixture,  only  just  failiug  to  crush  me 
imder  it 

•  Stunned  and  cut,  and  bruised,  I  spent  some 
time  prot>t rated  by  luilf-conseious  but  acute 
sensations  of  misery.  Sleep,  which  as  yet  I  had 
not  felt,  began  to  steal  over  me,  but  could  gain 
no  mastery.  "With  each  moment  of  incipient 
unconsciousness,  Charlotte  was  presented  to  me, 
first,  in  her  wedding  dress ;  next,  on  our  terrace 
beckoning  me  gayly  from  the  garden  below; 
then,  we  were  walking  arm-in-arm  in  smiling 
conversation  ;  or  seated  happily  together  in  my 
father's  library.  But  the  full  consciousness 
which  rapidly  succeeded  presented  each  mo- 
ment the  hideous  truth.  It  was  now  broad 
day;  and  I  realized  Charlotte's  sufferings.  I 
beheld  her  awaiting  me  in  her  bridal  dress; 
now  hastening  to  the  window,  and  straining 
her  sight  over  the  valley,  in  the  hope  of  my  ap- 
proach ;  now  stricken  down  by  despair  at  my 
absence.  My  father,  too,  whose  life  had  been 
always  bound  up  in  mine!  These  fancies  de- 
stroyed m}^  power  of  thought.  I  felt  wild  and 
frenzied.  I  raved  and  shouted,  and  then  listen- 
ed, knowing  no  answer  could  come. 

But  an  answer  did  come:  a  maddening  an- 
swer. The  sound  of  bells,  dull,  dead,  and,  in 
my  hideous  well-hole,  just  distinguishable. 
They  rang  out  my  marriage-peal.  Why  was  I 
not  buried  alive  when  I  first  fell? 

I  could  have  drunk  blood,  in  my  thirst,  had 
it  been  offered  to  me.  Die.  I  must,  I  felt  full 
well;  but  let  me  not  die  with  my  mouth  in 
flame!  Then  came  the  struggle  of  sleep;  and 
then  fitful,  tantalizing  dreams.  Charlotte  ap- 
peared to  me  plucking  grapes,  and  dropping 
them  playfully  into  my  mouth  ;  or  catching 
water  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand,  from  the  lit- 
tle cascade  in  our  grotto,  and  I  drank.  But 
hark !  drip,  drip,  and  again  drip !  Is  this  mad- 
ness still  ?  No.  There  must  be  water  oozing 
somewhere  out  of  the  sides  of  this  detested  hole. 
Where  the  treacherous  wall  is  slimiest,  where 
the  green  patches  are  brightest  and  widest 
spread  on  the  clammy  sides  of  my  living  sep- 
ulchre, there  will  be  the  spot  to  dig  and  to 
search. 

Again  the  knife.  Every  blow  gives  a  more 
dead  and  hollow  sound.  The  chalk  dislodged 
is  certainly  not  moister ;  but  the  blade  sticks 
fast  into  wood — the  wood  of  a  cask ;  something 
slowW  begins  to  trickle  down.     It  is  brandy! 

Brandy!  shall  I  taste  it?  Yet,  why  not?  I 
did;  and  soon  for  a  time  remembered  nothing. 

I  retained  a  vivid  and  excited  consciousness 
up  to  one  precise  moment,  which  might  have 
been  marked  by  a  stop-watch,  and  Ihoii  all  out- 
ward things  were  shut  out,  as  suddeidy  as  if  a 
lamp  had  been  extinguished.  A  long  and  utter 
blank  succeeded.  I  have  no  further  recollection 
fitlu-r  of  tlui  duration  of  time  or  of  any  bodily 
stifforing.  Had  I  died  by  alcoholic  poison — 
and  it  is  a  tniracle  the  brandy  did  not  kill  me 
— then  would  have  been  the  end  of  my  actual 
and  conscious  existence.     My  senses  were  dead. 


If  what  happened  afterward  had  occurred  at 
that  time,  there  would  have  been  no  story  for 
you  to  listen  to. 

Once  more  a  bui-niug  thirst.  Hunger  had 
entirely  passed  away.  I  looked  up,  and  all 
was  dark ;  not  even  the  stars  or  the  cloudy 
sky  were  to  be  seen  at  the  opening  of  my  cav- 
ern. A  shower  of  earth  and  heavy  stones  fell 
upon  me  as  I  lay.  I  still  was  barely  awake 
and  conscious,  and  a  groan  was  the  only  evi- 
dence which  escaped  me  that  I  had  again  re- 
covered the  use  of  my  senses. 

"Halloa!  What's  that  down  there?"  said  a 
voice  whose  tone  was  familiar  to  me.  I  uttered 
a  faint  but  frantic  cry. 

I  heard  a  moment's  whispering,  and  the  hol- 
low echo  of  departing  footsteps,  and  then  all 
was  still  again.  The  voice  overhead  once  more 
addressed  me. 

"Courage,  George;  keep  up  your  spirits!  In 
two  minutes  I  will  come  and  help  you.  Don't 
3'ou  know  me?" 

I  then  did  know  that  it  could  be  no  otheF 
than  my  old  rival,  Richard  Leroy.  Before  I 
could  collect  my  thoughts,  a  light  glimmered 
against  one  side  of  the  well ;  and  then,  in  the 
direction  opposite  the  fallen  table  of  flint,  and 
just  over  it,  Richard  appeared,  with  a  lantern 
in  one  hand,  and  a  rope  tied  to  a  stick  across 
it  in  the  other. 

"Have  you  strength  enough  left  to  sit  iipoa 
this,  and  to  hold  by  the  rope  while  I  haul  you 
up?" 

"I  think  I  have,"  I  said.  I  got  the  stick 
under  me,  and  held  by  the  rope  to  keep  steady 
on  my  seat.  Richard  planted  his  feet  firmly  on 
the  edge  of  his  standing-place,  and  hauled  me 
up.  By  a  sleight  of  hand  and  an  effort  of 
strength,  in  which  I  was  too  weak  to  render 
him  the  least  assistance,  he  landed  me  at  the 
mouth  of  a  subterranean  gallery  opcTiing  into 
the  well.  I  could  just  see,  on  looking  back, 
that  if  I  had  only  maintained  my  position  on 
the  ledge  of  flint,  and  improved  it  a  little,  I 
might,  by  a  daring  and  vigorous  leap,  have 
sprung  to  the  entrance  of  this  very  gallery. 
But  those  ideas  were  now  useless.  I  was  so 
thoroughly  worn  out  that  I  could  scarcely 
stand,  and  an  entreaty  for  water  preceded  even 
my  expression  of  thanks. 

"  You  shall  drink  your  fill  in  one  instant, 
and  I  am  heartily  glad  to  have  helped  you; 
but  first  let  me  mention  one  thing.  It  is  under- 
stood that  you  keep  my  secret.  You  can  not 
leave  this  place — unless  I  blindfold  you,  which 
would  be  an  insult — without  learning  the  Avay 
to  return  to  it;  and,  of  course,  what  you  see 
along  the  galleries  are  to  you  nothing  but 
shadows  and  dreams.  Have  I  your  promise  V 
I  was  unable  to  make  any  other  reply  thar 
to  seize  his  hand,  aiul  burst  into  tears.  };lo\\ 
I  got  from  the  caverns  to  the  face  of  the  olift, 
how  thence  to  the  beach,  the  secluded  hamlet, 
and  the  sleeping  village,  does  really  seem  to 
my  memory  like  a  vision.     On  the  way  acroM 
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the  downs,  Leroy  stopped  once  or  twice,  more 
for  the  sake  of  resting  my  aching  limbs  than  of 
taking  breath  or  repose  himself.  During  those 
intervals,  he  quietly  remarked  to  me  how  pre- 
judiced and  unfair  we  had  all  of  us  been  to 
him;  that  as  for  Charlotte,  he  considered  her 
as  a  child,  a  little  sister,  almost  even  as  a  baby 
plaything.  She  was  not  the  woman  for  him : 
he,  for  his  part,  liked  a  girl  with  a  little  more 
of  the  devil  about  her.  No  doubt  he  could 
have  carried  her  off;  and  no  doubt  she  would 
have  loved  him  desperately  a  fortnight  after- 
ward. But,  when  he  had  once  got  her,  what 
should  he  have  done  with  such  a  blue-eyed, 
milk-and-water  angel  as  that?  Nothing  serious 
to  annoy  us  had  ever  entered  his  head.  And 
my  father  ought  not  quite  to  forget  the  source 
of  his  own  fortune,  and  hold  himself  aloof  from 
his  equals,  although  he  might  be  lying  quiet  in 
harbor  at  present.  Really,  it  was  a  joke,  that, 
instead  of  eloping  with  the  bride,  he  should  be 
bringing  home  the  eloped  bridegroom ! 

I  fainted  when  he  carried  me  into  my  father's 
house,  and  I  remember  no  more  than  his  tem- 
porary adieu ;  but  afterward  all  went  on  slowly 
and  surely.  My  father  and  Richard  became 
good  friends,  and  the  old  gentleman  acquired 
such  influence  over  him,  that  Leroy's  "pleasure 
trips"  soon  became  rare,  and  finally  ceased  alto- 
gether. At  the  last  run,  he  brought  a  foreign 
wife  over  with  him,  and  nothing  besides — a 
Dutch  woman  of  great  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments, who,  as  he  said,  was  as  fitting  a  help- 
mate for  him,  as  Charlotte,  he  acknowledged, 
was  for  me.  He  also  took  a  neighboring  par- 
ish church  and  its  appurtenances  into  favor, 
and  settled  down  as  a  landsman  within  a  few 
miles  of  us  ;  and  if  our  families  continue  to  go 
on  in  the  friendly  way  they  have  done  for  the 
last  few  years,  it  seems  likely  that  a  Richard 
may  conduct  a  Charlotte  to  enter  their  names 
together  in  a  favorite  register-book. 

KATE  GORDON. 

I  HAVE  but  a  faint,  indistinct  recollection  of 
my  father  —  a  thin,  pale,  gentle-speaking 
3'oung  man,  who  died  when  I  was  only  five 
years  old.  He  was  confidential  clerk  to  a  large 
Norwich  firm,  and  perished  prematurely  in  con- 
sequence of  a  liurt  he  received  while  aiding  to 
extinguish  a  fire  in  his  employers'  premises. 
My  mother  did  not  often  speak  of  liim  to  me  in 
words,  but  the  far  more  expressive  tears  which 
instantly  suffused  her  sweet,  meek  eyes,  if  his 
name  chanced  to  be  mentioned  in  her  presence, 
or  some  trifling  relic,  once  belonging  to  him 
met  her  hastily-averted  glance,  testified  even 
more  emphatically  than  the  mourning  garments, 
which,  though  frequently  wooed  to  do  so,  she 
never  exchanged  for  gayer  ones — how  good  he 
was — how  tenderly  remembered.  The  firm  in 
whose  service  my  father  may  be  said  to  have 
lost  his  life,  placed  his  widow  in  business,  as  a 
stationer  and  bookseller,  in  a  small  but  suffi- 
cient way — sufficient,  that  is  for  her  few  needs, 


of  which  the  costliest  item  was  the  expense  of 
my  education ;  and  life  for  me  was  without  a 
cloud  till  my  mother's  death  by  malignant 
cholera  on  Christmas-eve,  1830,  the  year,  I  be- 
lieve, in  which  the  Asiatic  pestilence  first  visit- 
ed this  country.  It  was  quickly  known  that, 
although  my  mother's  business  affairs  were  in 
a  solvent  state,  and  that  as  long  as  her  active 
life  should  have  been  spared,  there  would  have 
been  no  danger  of  the  breaking  up  of  our  quiet, 
cheerful  home ;  still  little  or  nothing  would  re- 
main for  me  after  every  thing  had  been  dis- 
posed of,  and  all  claims  satisfied.  This  was  of 
course  perfectly  well  known  to  my  mother,  and 
uppermost  in  her  dying  thoughts,  dominating 
the  natural  dread  of  approaching  dissolution, 
and  the  sharp  agony  by  Avhich  it  was  preceded. 
In  the  brief  intervals  of  respite  from  distracting 
pain,  she  dictated  a  letter  to  her  brother,  Mr. 
Gordon — a  just,  but  sternly  inflexible  man,  I 
had  always  understood,  whom  she  had  griev- 
ously offended  by  her  marriage  (he  himself  hav- 
ing wedded  very  advantageously,  in  a  worldly 
sense,  just  before) ;  John  Worsley,  however  ami- 
able and  estimable  in  character,  not,  in  his  opin- 
ion, occupying  a  sufiiciently  high  position  in 
the  social  scale  to  mate  himself  with  his,  Mr. 
Gordon's  sister.  The  letter  so  dictated,  was  a 
prayer  for  shelter  and  protection  for  the  orphan, 
from  whom  the  grave  was  about  to  sunder  her 
forever.  The  solemn,  thrilling  eloquence  in- 
spired by  a  love  strong  as  the  death  in  whose 
cold  grasp  the  utterer  was  vainly  struggling; 
immortal  as  the  life  of  which  the  grim  tyrant 
is  the  harbinger  and  herald,  reached  the  broth- 
er's heart  through  all  its  wrappings  of  pride 
and  anger,  and  Mr.  Gordon  arrived  at  Norwich 
on  the  early  morning  of  the  burial-day.  The 
terrific  anguish,  sharpened  by  remorse,  which 
seemed  to  rend  his  frame  as  with-  corporeal 
agony,  when  this  wild,  burning  gaze  fell  upon 
his  only  sister's  cofiin,  and  the  touvdiing  history 
briefly  inscribed  thereon  :  "  Ellen  Worsloy. 
Born  Jan.  8th.  1798.  Died  Dec.  24th,  1830,"— 
was  a  terrible  rebuke  of  the  arrogant  selfish- 
ness of  human  resentments,  and  by  few  so  great- 
ly needed  as  by  him  who  for  the  time  acutely 
felt  its  retributive  power,  but  with  whom  ui>- 
fortunately  the  impression  was  well  nigh  as 
transitory  as  fur  the  moment  profound  and 
agonizing;  out  this  is  in  some  degree  to  antici- 
pate Tiiy  story.  The  inexpressible  tenderness 
with  which  my  uncle  greeted  and  embrace*!  me 
— eagerly  perused  tlie  features  and  drank  in 
the  tones  of  a  voice  which  he  seemed  delighted 
to  recognize  as  those  familiar  to  him  in  the 
pleasant  days  of  youth,  comjfletcl^'  dissipated 
the  idea  I  had  mentally  formed  of  ray  mother's 
haughty,  relentless  ])r()ther.  Over  and  over 
again  lie  made  me  r«'poat  the  broken  expres- 
sions that  had  fallen  from  my  mother,  expres 
sive  of  her  confidence  that  he  would  shelter  arul 
provide  for  me.  He  did  not,  that  I  remember, 
once  reply  in  speech  that  he  would  do  so,  but, 
young  as  I  was,  I  could  read  as  jdainly  in  hi« 
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flushing  eyes — his  white,  strongly-compressed, 
but  twitching  lips — as  I  can  now  in  the  divine 
page  of  Lear — 

"  Ho  who  parts  us  must  bring  a  brand  from  heaven." 
So  felt  ho  then — in  after  years,  indeed;  but  of 
this  anon,  in  its  due  sequence. 

On  the  following  day  we  left  Norwich  for  the 
coaot  of  North  Wales,  opposite  the  island  of  An- 
glesea,  Avhere  my  uncle's  residence  was  situa- 
ted, between  Carnarvon  and  Bangor.  Before, 
however,  introducing  the  reader  to  Plaisance, 
as  Mr.  Gordon  had  named  his  house  and  grounds, 
it  will  be  as  well  to  state  that  the  lady  whom 
Mr.  Gordon  married,  and  who  had  now  been 
dead  several  years,  possessed  large  mining  prop- 
ea*ty  in  Anglesea.  This  was  their  motive  for 
locating  themselves  at  Plaisance,  which  had 
been  built  and  planted  according  to  my  uncle 
and  his  wife's  taste — fsincy  rather.  Two  chil- 
dren remained  to  him  of  a  somewhat  numerous 
family — Robert,  a  little  older  than  I,  and  Kate, 
about  a  twelvemonth  younger.  They  were 
both  at  home  for  the  Christmas  holidays,  my 
uncle  told  me,  the  festivities  whereof  had  been 
so  unhappily  broken  in  upon  by  the  tidings  of 
my  mother's  decease.  "  You  will  be  welcomed, 
EUen,  by  them  both,"  he  added,  "as  a  newly- 
found  beloved  sister ;  and  when  time  has  light- 
ened the  burden  of  this  heavy  grief,  life  will 
again,  I  doubt  not,  glide  away  as  happily  with 
the  three  children  that  now  belong  to  me,  as  it 
has  hitherto  done  with  Kate  and  Robert." 
With  such-like  kindliest  and  soothing  words  my 
uncle  beguiled  the  tedium  of  the  journey,  which, 
however,  as  we  traveled  post,  was,  for  that  pe- 
riod, rapidly  accomplished.  This  is  all,  I  think, 
that  need  be  premised  of  my  uncle's  foregone 
history,  but  a  few  further  prefatory  words  in 
respect  of  some  peculiarities  connected  with  his 
place  of  reside'ice  will  be  necessary. 

Plaisance  was,  I  found,  built  upon  the  south- 
ern slope  of  a  bluff  headland  overlooking  the 
western  outlet  of  the  Menai  Strait  and  the  Irish 
ChanneL  My  uncle's  frequent  communication 
with  Anglesea  was  effected  boatwise,  from  a 
broad  inlet  of  the  sea  reaching  so  near  his  house, 
that  in  rough  v^"eathe^,  especial-y  when  the 
wind  blew  from  the  northeast,  the  hissing  spray 
of  the  huge,  tumbling,  white-crested  waves 
which  furiously  chased  each  other  up  the  rock- 
studded  creek  or  inlet,  was  flung  half  way  up 
the  lawn  upon  which  the  French  windows  of 
the  dining-room  opened.  My  uncle  had  built  a 
commodious  landing-place,  chiefly  for  his  own 
use,  but  freely  conceded  to  an}-  person  of  the 
neighborhood,  by  whom,  of  course,  the  passage 
to  Anglesea  by  Plaisance  Creek  was  much  pre- 
ferred to  th^  considerably  longer  one  by  way 
of  l>angor.  A  conspicuous  red  light,  though 
not  higli  from  the  ground,  was,  moreover,  kin- 
dled every  evening  at  sundown,  as  a  guide  to 
Uie  boats  while  threading  the  tortuous  and 
rocky  chaimel  of  the  creek,  but  for  which  pre- 
caution, especially  in  the  dark,  gusty  nights  of 
winter,  the  approach  to  shore  would  have  been 


highly  dangerous,  if  not  impracticable ;  au  reHi, 
Mr.  Gordon's  i*?sidence  and  establishment  wer« 
those  of  a  gentleman  of  moderate  fortune,  and, 
in  all  things,  strict  order  and  a  judicious  econ- 
omy were  rigidly  enforced.  It  was  said  in  the 
neighborhood  that  he  did  not  expend  half  his 
income,  his  prime  ambition  being  to  so  amply 
dower  his  children,  that  their  alliance  in  mar- 
riage with  the  class  of  landed  gentry  might  be 
effected  without  difficulty  —  a  surmise  which 
subsequent  events  entirely  confirmed. 

All  this,  I  hardly  need  say,  came  gradually 
to  my  knowledge;  but  that  which  linew  to 
be  true,  the  instant  I  entered  my  uncle's  house, 
was  that  I  had  found  a  kind  home,  and  that 
both  my  cousins  were  as  amiable  and  affection- 
ate as  Kate  was  surpassingly  beautiful.  Of 
Robert,  it  may  not  perhaps  be  seemly  in  me  to 
say  more  than  he  was  a  tall,  frank,  well-looking 
boy,  exuberantly  cordial  in  his  welcome  to  me ; 
but  Kate's  fairy-like  loveliness  at  that  age — 
her  bright,  lustrous  complexion,  rich  auburn 
hair  tinted  with  golden  light,  and  deep-blue 
charming  eyes,  which  sympathizing  tears  as 
she  embraced  me,  softened  to  seraphic  beauty 
— seemed  literally  to  make  a  sunshine  of  her 
presence.  She  was,  it  could  be  easily  perceiv-  I 
ed,  the  apple  of  her  father's  eye — the  thrice 
precious  casket  wherein  his  dearest  hopes  were 
garnered  up — and  well  knowing  this,  as  she  did, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  dear  girl  exhibited 
sometimes,  not  often,  at  least  not  very  often,  the 
pretty  willfulness,  the  charming  caprice  of  a 
slightly  spoiled,  but  naturally  good  and  gener- 
ous child.  Robert  Gordon  went,  soon  after  my 
arrival  at  Plaisance,  to  Harrow ;  my  uncle  waa 
almost  unremittingly  occupied  with  his  mining 
operations,  so  that  with  the  exception  of  our 
governess — an  excoUent-intentioned  rule-and- 
line  person,  who  scrupulously  confined  herself 
to  her  stated  and  bargained-for  lessou-dutiefr— 
Kate  and  I  had  little  society  but  our  own — 9. 
sweet  and  all-sufiicing  companionship  in  those 
halcj'on  days  of  youth  and  girlish  romance. 
Six  years  thus  passed — six  years,  bright  with 
happiness,  save  for  the  cloud-memory,  merciful- 
ly time-lightened,  of  my  mother.  By  that  peri- 
od, Kate's  sylph-like  loveliness  had  developed 
into  the  consummate  beauty  of  early  woman- 
hood, and  I  grieved  to  observe,  her  once  flexile 
caprice  and  waywardness,  had  hardened  to  de- 
termined willfulness  in  any  matter  upon  which 
she  chanced  to  set  her  mind.  Robert  Gordon 
and  I  had,  also,  by  then  wandered,  in  a  manner 
unconsciously — I  am  sure  it  was  so  as  regards 
myself — into  the  enchanted  dream-land,  whcrf 
false-promising  hope  delighted  smiles,  and  waws 
his  golden  hair  as  in  no  other  phase  of  mortal 
life.  We  understood  each  other  perfectly, 
though  not  a  syllable  directly  annunciative  of 
the  sentiment  which  had  seemed  to  grow  nat 
urally  out  of  our  long  boy  and  girl  intimacy 
and  iViendship,  had  passed  between  us;  and  I 
was  one  day  suddenly  startled  into  a  conviction 
that  my  uncle  was  as  wise  upon  the  subject  as 
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ourselves.  The  discovery  did  not — as  I  had 
dreaded  that  it  would,  knowing  as  we  did  his 
ambitious  views  foi  his  children — excite  more 
than  a  passing  displeasure,  and  that  but  doubt- 
fully expressed.  My  mother's  memory  was  a 
potent  talisman  on  my  side,  and  when  on  the 
next  morning  he  embraced  and  kissed  me,  I  felt, 
though  not  a  word  was  spoken,  that  his  consent 
and  benediction  were  no  longer  wanting  to  the 
troth-plight  I  and  Robert  had  long  since  tacitly 
exchanged  with  each  other.  It  was  from  an- 
other qiiarter  the  bolt  fell,  which  smote  and 
shattered  the  roof-tree  beneath  which  I  had  so 
long  happily  nestled.  That  catastrophe  was 
brought  about  as  follows : — A  large  number  of 
mining  shares  in  Anglesea  were  held,  by  way 
of  mortgage  originally,  I  believe,  by  a  reputed- 
ly-wealthy London  bill-broker,  of  the  name  of 
Meredith,  and  a  native  of  the  principality.  His 
son,  Arthur  Meredith,  a  young  man  possessed 
of  a  handsome  person,  and  fascinating  manners, 
and  who  had  been  a  fellow-pupil  of  Robert  Gor- 
don's, at  Harrow — once  or  twice  accompanied 
his  father  in  his  business  visits  to  Anglesea,  and 
had  been  introduced  by  my  uncle  to  Kate  and 
myself  In  the  spring  of  that  unhappy  1837, 
the  newspapers  announced  the  bankruptcy  of 
the  London  money-broker,  and  a  few  weeks 
subsequently,  we  learned  from  the  same  sources 
of  information,  that  Arthur  Meredith  had  been 
appointed  Manager  and  Receiver,  under  the 
Bankruptcy  Commission,  to  his  father's  prop- 
erty in  Anglesea,  with  a  view  to  as  profitable 
a  realization  thereof  as  possible,  in  the  interest 
as  well  of  the  bankrupt  as  of  the  creditors. 
Kate  did  not  appear  to  be  at  all  interested  by 
this  intelligence,  nor  by  the  subsequent  report 
of  her  father  that  Arthur  Meredith  had  arrived 
at  the  mines,  and  entered  upon  his  unaccus- 
tomed duties.  I  entirely  participated  Kate's 
apparent  indifference,  but  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore my  insouciance  with  regard  to  Arthur  Mer- 
edith, was  succeeded  by  the  most  painful  solici- 
tude. On  fine  days  my  uncle  would  frequently 
invite  us  to  accompany  him  in  the  boat  to  the 
opposite  island — excursions  little  cared  for  by 
my  charming  cousin  till  this  summer,  when  she, 
all  at  once,  evinced  a  decided  predilection  for 
them,  the  key  to  which  seeming  caprice  I  was 
not  long  in  discovering  to  consist  in  the  oppor- 
tunities they  afforded  of  meeting  with  Arthur 
Meredith,  generally  at  the  Rev.  Mr.  Price's 
house,  where,  or  near  which,  we  were  after  a 
while  sure  to  meet  hira.  My  uncle,  who  seldom 
joined  us  till  it  was  time  to  re-embark,  never 
met  young  Meredith  on  these  occasions;  the 
politic  lover  being  doubtless  apprehensive  that 
the  sharp  stern  eyes  of  the  father,  while  pene- 
trating his  secret  as  easily  as  had  the  star 
glances  of  the  daughter,  would  regard  it  in  a 
very  different  light.  I  felt  so,  too,  strongly,  un- 
swervingly, but  utterly  fruitless  were  tlie  efforts 
I  made  to  awaken  the  infatuated  girl  to  a  per- 
ception of  the  frightful  position  to  which  the 
primrose-Dath  she  was  bent  upon  pursuing  must 


inevitably  lead.  Arthur  Meredith,  I  could  not 
deny,  was  a  highly-educated  person,  of  excel- 
lent disposition  and  character  it  was  said,  and 
of  exceedingly  agreeable  m-anners,  and  I  did  not 
doubt  either  that  he  loved  my  beautiful  cousin 
for  her  own  sake — as  who  indeed  could  help 
doing  ? — but  that  Mr.  Gordon  would  ever  con- 
sent to  bestow  his  idolized  child  upon  the  pen- 
niless son  of  an  insolvent  bill-traficker  was,  I 
felt  confident,  oat  of  the  question.  It  was  use- 
less arguing,  remonstrating,  beseeching ;  she  re- 
lied, it  was  evident,  upon  her  father's  doting 
love,  which  she  nothing  doubted  would  ulti- 
mately overcome  the  impulses  of  his  ambitious 
pride ;  and  because  I  could  not  agree  in  this 
reasoning,  nor  feign  to  do  so,  a  feeling  of  cold- 
ness, distrust,  almost  of  estrangement  grew  up 
between  us.  At  the  close  of  the  summer 
months,  and  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  our 
boat-excursions,  she  persuaded  my  uncle  to  pur- 
chase  a  light  pony-chaise  and  pair  which  she 
could  drive  herself.  This  expedient  enabled 
her  to  frequently  visit  Bangor,  whence  she  sel- 
dom returned  till  shortly  before  her  father  was 
expected  home.  For  my  part,  I  was  half  dis- 
tracted by  indefinite,  but  I  was  sure  well  found- 
ed, apprehensions  of  approaching  calamity. 
Robert,  her  brother,  was  at  Oxford,  and  al- 
though I  did  not  correspond  with  him,  I  was  a 
hundred  times  upon  the  point  of  acquainting 
him  with  my  anxieties  and  fears,  and  as  often 
abandoned  my  purpose  upon  some  cowardly 
mental  pretext  or  other.  It  was  the  same  with 
my  uncle;  the  information,  conjectural  as  it 
might  be,  which  I  longed  to  impart  to  him,  al- 
waj^s  died  upon  my  faithless  tongue  at  the  de- 
cisive moment  for  want  of  a  sustaining  resolu- 
tion. In  some  degree,  no  doubt,  this  nervous 
indecision  arose  from  a  fear  which  incessantly 
haunted  me,  that  already  the  dreaded  evil  was 
beyond  prevention  or  remedy.  Kate  was  be- 
come pale,  nervous  as  myself,  starting  at  shad- 
ows, and  but  for  her  passionate  opposition  Mj-. 
Gordon  would  have  summoned  medical  advice. 
Me  she  no  longer  advised  with  upon  the  slight- 
est matter,  though  at  times  her  gentle,  loving 
nature  would  burst  through  the  artificial  bar- 
rier she  had  herself  raised  between  us,  and  find 
vent  in  a  paroxysm  of  gushing  tenderness  and 
self-upbraiding,  truthful  as  passionate  in  ite 
half-revcalings,  but  indistinct  and  only  partial- 
ly intelligible.  The  crisis  was  not  long  delayed. 
The  dull  year  was  drawing  to  a  close — it  want- 
ed but  about  a  week  to  Christmas,  and  my  uncl« 
having  just  before  brought  home  a  cabinet  pic- 
ture he  had  purchased  at  a  sale,  Kate  and  T 
wore  trying  it  at  about  three  o'clock  in  th<' 
afternoon  in  various  lights  in  the  drawing- 
room.  My  cousin,  disapproving  of  the  place, 
where,  after  several  trials,  I  decided  it  ought 
to  be  hung,  hastily  mounted  the  dwarf  6toj)s  [ 
had  used,  and  extended  her  arm  upward  to 
grasp  and  unhook  the  painting,  thereby  giving 
to  view  the  sharply  defined  outline  of  her  fig- 
ure.    The  consternation  v/hich  instantly  flashrd 
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through  me  -was  intense  and  ttrrible,  and  glan- 
cing bewilderedly  around,  I  saw  that  my  uncle 
had  unawares  ent<^red  the  room  and  was  gazing 
Willi  eves  of  fire  upon  his  daughter.  My  un- 
happy cousin  turned  rofind,  comprehended  in 
ft  moment  the  revelation  that  had  been  made, 
and  with  a  piteous  cry  tottered  down  the  steps 
toward  me,  would  have  fallen,  but  that  T  caught 
lier  in  my  arms,  and  we  fell  upon  each  other's 
neck,  pobbing  aloud  in  an  agony  of  overwhelm- 
ing grief.  When  I  could  again  look  round  my 
uncle  was  gone,  and  presently  a  servant  an- 
nounced that  ^Ir.  Gordon  requested  his  daugh- 
ter's presence  in  the  library.  She  tremblingly 
oljcyed  the  summons,  and  scarcely  ten  minutes 
elapsed  before  my  straining  ear  caught  the 
sounds  of  renewed  and  violent  sobbing,  mingled 
with  tones  of  passionate  entreaty  which  grad- 
ually grew  fainter  as  the  suppliant  slowly  as- 
cended the  stairs  toward  her  chamber.  The 
library  bell  was  again  rung  for  rae,  and  I  quick- 
ly hastened  thither. 

"  My  cousin !"  Ibreathlessly  exclaimed,  "what 
— what  has  happened?  Where  have  you  sent 
her?" 

"  Your  cousin,"  replied  my  uncle  in  a  voice 
as  cold  and  stern  as  his  face,  "leaves  the  home 
she  has  disgraced,  the  father  she  has  deceived 
and  betrayed,  to  join  her  husband,  the  son  of 
a  swindling  bankrupt,  to  whom,  it  appears,  she 
has  been  some  three  months  married.  She 
says,"  he  added,  "but  her  word  is  nothing  in  my 
esteem,  tliat  you  are  guiltless  of  any  participa- 
tion in  this  plot  against  my  peace  and  honor." 

"  That  is  the  truth :  dear  Kate  is  indeed  in- 
capable of  falsehood." 

"  What  epithet  then  would  you  apply  to  the 
acted  deception  of  the  last  six  months?"  rejoin- 
ed my  uncle,  still  with  that  grim,  iron  stern- 
ness of  voice  and  muscle:  "but  let  that  pass: 
1  believe  you:  did  I  not,  you  also  were  from 
this  moment  forever  a  stranger  to  this  house." 
With  these  words  he  left  the  room. 

My  unhappy  cousin  left  that  evening  for  Ban- 
gor, and  on  the  following  day  passed  over  to 
Anglcsea,  where  she  joined  her  husband.  With 
her  had  fled  the  mirth,  the  joy,  the  happiness, 
tlio  very  life  it  seemed  of  Plaisance — but  not, 
olafi  I  to  accompany  her  to  her  new  home.  Let 
no  one  tell  me  of  the  felicity  attendant  upon 
romantic  marriages — of  the  bliss  waiting  upon 
love  and  poverty  in  a  cottage.  1  do  not  believe 
a  word  of  it ;  and  I  saw  the  experiment  tried 
during  the  next  twelve  months  under  peculiarly 
favorable  circumstances:  the  rash  pair  remain- 
ing divotedly  attached  to  each  otl)er — and  the 
luisband — pap;=ion-tompted  as  he  had  been  be- 
yond his  strength — proving  to  be  a  very  supe- 
lior  person  to  the  lierd  of  selfish  wooers  who 
from  lime  to  time  drag  down  the  idols  of  an 
hour  1o  the  low  level  of  their  own  inferior  for- 
ttmei*.  r»ut  theirs  was  not  a  happy  household: 
how  could  it  be  while  l^egret,  Remorse,  and 
Fear,  evor  prying  with  his  shrinking  eyes  into 
the  future — were  its  fnniiliar  visitant,--? 


In  the  mean  time,  though  utter  desolation 
had  settled  down  upon  Plaisance,  nothing  was 
permitted  to  be  changed  in  the  outward  life 
of  the  place.  The  Christmas  festivities  that 
had  been — when  the  terrible  discovery  was 
made — in  active  preparative  progress  were  un- 
shrinkingly gone  through  with  by  my  poor 
uncle ;  heart-stricken  as  1  knew  he  was,  bravelv 
though  he  carried  it.  lie  had  always  been  a 
great  advocate  for  the  "merrie"  celebration  of 
the  birth  of  Christ,  albeit  his  practical  religion, 
as  we  have  seen,  was,  hitherto  at  least,  more  in 
accordance  with  the  law  delivered  amidst  light- 
nings and  thunder  from  Sinai,  than  the  precepts 
of  love,  forgiveness,  and  compassion  enjoined 
by  Him  who  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head. 
Robert  Gordon,  moreover,  did  not  make  his 
appearance  as  usual  for  the  Christmas  vacation; 
and  it  ultimately  oozed  out  that  he  had  been 
suddenly  ordered  by  his  father  to  proceed  to 
Paris  upon  some  business  pretext,  and  that  con- 
cluded, to  travel  on  the  Continent  for  six  or 
eight  months  at  least.  He  had  written,  I  knew, 
letters  both  to  his  sister  and  myself,  requiring, 
I  rightly  conjectured,  some  explanation  of  all 
this,  but  they  were  intercepted  by  my  uncle, 
and  communication  with  him  was  thus  render- 
ed impossible.  As  the  year  passed  on,  Mr. 
Gordon  gradually  withdrew  his  capital  invest- 
ed in  the  Anglesea  mines,  which  island  he  had 
not  once  visited  since  his  daughter  took  up  her 
abode  there;  and  this  operation  having  been 
finally  concluded  toward  the  close  of  the  year, 
the  boats  in  use  at  Plaisance  Creek  were  sold, 
and  orders  were  given  to  remove  the  red  light 
previously  spoken  of,  and  destroy  the  landing- 
place,  my  uncle  being,  as  I  had  frequently 
noticed,  in  continual  dread  of  suddenly  cdcoud- 
tering  his  banished  child  there ;  in  which  case  he 
perhaps  feared  his  good  angel  might  prove  to6 
powerful  for  the  demons  of  revenge  and  pride  to 
which  he  clung  with  fierce  tenacity,  though 
fully  conscious  they  were  eating  his  life  away. 

All  this  while,  Kate  and  I — my  visits  io  An- 
glesea being  tacitly  acquiesced  in  by  my  upcle. 
beneath  whose  marble  exterior  there  was,  I 
well  knew,  a  fountain  of  loving  kindness  peren- 
nially flowing,  which,  were  the  concealing  rook 
struck  skillfully,  would  instantly  gush  forth  in 
plenteous  blessings  for  us  all — I  and  Kate  were 
all  this  while,  I  say,  continually  plotting  to 
bring  about  the  much-longed-for  reconciliation, 
until  at  least  after  the  middle  of  July,  when  a 
fine  boy-baby  having  come  into  the  world,  tho 
simple,  credulous  mother  at  once  concluded 
that  success  was  no  longer  doubtful,  the  only 
remaining  difficulty  being,  according  to  her,  a* 
to  tho  best  mode  of  bringing  the  wondrous  fas- 
cinations of  the  dear  child  under  the  observa- 
tion of  Mr.  Gordon,  which  done,  all  was  done, 
for  what  Inuuan  heart,  certainly  not  her  fa- 
ther's, could  resi.st  tho  magic  of  its  tiny  ondftar 
raents!  I,  poor  Kate  finally  settled,  should  ha 
the  honored  medium  of  unexpecte«lly  surprib 
ing  "grandpapa"  with  a  sight  of  the  precious 
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treasure,  at  a  moment,  if  it  could  be  managed, 
of  genial  hilarity,  when  of  course  the  curtain 
would  immediately  ring  down  upon  a  charm- 
ing tableau  of  every  body  embracing  every 
body  to  triumphant  music,  amidst  enthusiastic 
applause.  T«  my  cousin's  infinite  astonishment, 
I  resolutely  set  my  face  against  anj-  such  ven- 
erable, worn-out  trick  being  played  off  upon 
my  uncle,  certain  as  it  would  be,  in  my  opin- 
ion, to  result  in  ridiculous  failure.  Babies, 
moreover,  were  to  me  at  that  time  pretty  much 
alike — my  child-creed  has  been  reformed  since 
then — and  by  no  means  remarkable  for  irre- 
sistibly-fascinating ways;  besides,  little  Regi- 
nald's eyes,  hair,  and  complexion  were  those  of 
his  father,  not  of  his  mother,  a  circumstance 
which  of  itself  left  the  scheme  without  the 
shadow  of  a  chance  of  success.  Dear  Kate's  in- 
vention could  soar  no  higher,  and  after  much 
dubitation,  I  myself  concluded,  grounding  my 
conviction  upon  a  close  study  of  my  uncle's 
character,  that  the  most  feasible,  as  well  as 
most  direct  plan,  was  for  Kate,  leaving  her  hus- 
band and  son  to  be  sent  for,  if  required,  to  pre- 
sent herself  boldly  before  Mr.  Gordon,  under 
the  protection,  and  fortified  by  the  advocacy 
of  her  brother,  who  we  knew  was  to  pass  the 
ensuing  Christmas  at  Plaisance.  The  details 
of  management  were  left  to  me,  and  when  my 
nncle,  with  a  very  transparent  affectation  of 
indifference,  informed  me  that  we  might  expect 
Robert  either  rather  late  on  Christmas-eve,  or 
early  on  Christmas-day  morning,  I  lost  no  time 
-In  writing  to  Kate,  to  be  sure  and  meet  me  at 
the  porter's  lodge-gate  about  an  hour  before  it 
was  possible  for  her  brother  to  arrive,  if  he 
carae  at  the  earliest  time  named ;  further,  and 
♦specially  insisting  that  she  should  come  alone. 
The  only  other  person  in  my  confidence  was 
the  excellent,  if  rather  prosy,  Reverend  Mr. 
Jones,  vicar  of  the  parish,  who  agreed  to  dine 
at  Plaisance,  where  he  had  a  general  invita- 
tion, and  endeavor  to  indirectly  prepare  my 
uncle's  mind,  over  their  wine,  for  the  practice 
of  more  Christian  maxims,  regarding  his  erring 
child,  than  he  had  hitherto  been  guided  by. 
Man  proposes ;  God  disposes.  The  meeting  of 
the  father  and  daughter  had  been  arranged  by 
nigber  powers  than  mine;  but  well  I  remem- 
ber the  nervous,  starting  terror — the  almost 
orerwhelming  sense  of  the  close-at-handness, 
80  to  speak,  of  a  dread  crisis  in  my  life,  which 
pursued  me  all  that  day.  llie  morning  was 
fine  and  clear;  but  when  the  dinner-bell  rang 
— we  always,  when  ray  uncle  was  at  home, 
dined  at  three  o'clock — the  sky  was  overcast, 
Ad  muttering  thunder  in  tlie  distance,  with 
the  pufliing,  heavy  tcrutjh  of  the  wind,  clearly 
announced  to  my  accustomed  ears  an  approacli- 
ing  storm,  and  why  I  know  not,  for  my  cousin 
would,  I  thought,  be  sure  to  come  by  way  of 
Bangor,  increased  the  perturbed  deprcs«ion  of 
niy  spirits.  Dinner  was  soon  ovor,  and  by  the 
time  the  dpssort  was  j»laced  u|)<»n  tho  tablo  it 
wa«  quite  dark.  A  fierce  fla^h  of  lightning, 
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instantly  followed  by  crashing  ihunder,  arrest- 
ed the  good  vicar's  eloquent  homily  addressed 
to  my  uncle,  who,  pensive  and  abstracted,  had 
not,  1  think,  heard  a  word  of  it,  upon  the  vir- 
tues the  exercise  of  which  especially  sanctify 
the  festival  commemoration  of  the  advent  of 
the  merciful  Redeemer;  and  a  moment  after- 
ward a  servant  entered,  and  said,  hurriedly, 
"They  say,  sir,  there  is  a  boat — Lloyd's  boat 
— with  himself  and  daughter  in  it,  coming  on 
like  a  race-horse  toward  the  creek,  though  there 
is  no  longer  any  light  to  guide  its  couree." 

"  The  fool !  the  madman !"  shouted  my  uncle, 
as  he  jumped  up  from  his  chair ;  "  with  this 
tide  and  gale  it  is  almost  certain  destruction. 
Ring  the  great  bell!  Quick!  quick!  Let  them 
bring  planks — ropes !  and  quick,  I  repeat :  two 
human  lives,  perhaps,  depend  upon  our  speedy 
help!" 

My  uncle  was  gone ;  the  vicar  followed,  and 
I,  though  fainting,  sick  with  terror  of  the  ghastly 
phantom  my  imagination  conjured  up,  soon  tot- 
tered after  them.  A  frightful  scene  presented 
itself:  men  and  women,  summoned  by  the  loud 
tolling  of  the  alarm-bell,  were  hurrying,  vari- 
ously provided  with  ropes,  boards,  coops,  <fec. 
toward  the  site  of  the  demolished  landing-place, 
where  my  uncle  was  standing.  The  eager  looks 
of  every  one  were  directed  toward  a  boat  that 
had  just  entered  the  creek,  and  was  coming  on 
with  tremendous  speed.  All  this  was  brightly 
visible,  with  brief  intervals  of  pitchy  darkness, 
by  the  fast-flashing,  forked  lightning.  I  was 
within  a  few  yards  of  my  uncle,  when  a  man 
at  my  elbow  said,  "That's  not  Mary  Lloyd; 
she's  too  tall."  At  this  moment  the  boat  was 
full  in  view,  and  nearly  opposite  the  landing- 
place,  the  next  it  had  struck  upon  one  of  the 
rocks  of  the  mid-channel,  and  the  girl  or  woman, 
as  the  frail  planks  gave  way  beneath  her  feet, 
tossed  her  arms  wildly  in  the  air,  and  shriek- 
ing, "Father!  father!"  was  whelmed  beneath 
the  furious  waves.  The  lightning-flash  which 
revealed  that  pale,  beauteous  face,  had  hardly 
passed  away  before  my  uncle  leaped  into  tho 
sea,  fought  desperately  with  it,  reached  and 
grasped  at  last,  with  extremity  of  effort — strong 
man  and  vigorous  swimmer  that  he  was — tlu) 
garments  of  his  drowning  child,  lifted  her  above 
the  surface,  and,  aided  by  a  rope  flung  to  him, 
dragged  himself  with  his  precious  burden  safely 
on  shore.  The  rest  passed  like  a  dream — my 
unclf,  with  that  dripping  corse  in  his  arms^ 
forcing  his  eager  way  through  the  hurraing 
crowd  to  his  own  house — the  frightful  suspense 
of  some  minutes  whieh  followed,  till  the  sea- 
stilled  pulse  fluttered  into  life,  and  a  faint  sigh 
stirred  her  sweet  lips — the  cry  of  gratitude — 
of  joy — f>f  exultation — whieh  then  arose,  but 
the  reader  can  iMuigine  it  all  better  than  I  cao 
deseribo  it. 

The  boatman  had  Iteen  easily  rescued,  and 
it  was  not  yet  five  o'clock  when  the  father  and 
dauL'hter.  folder]  in  eafh  other's  nnns,  forgot 
all,  except  tluit  Almighty  God  liad  saved,  for- 
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j^ven  thorn!  Three  hours  afterward,  Kate,  I, 
Uie  vicar  1113-  uncle,  and  last — not  least — Robert 
Gordon,  were  whirling  wildly  about  in  iSir 
Roger  de  Coverley,  to  music  more  joyous  and 
ins})irilinu;  than  any  to  which  my  feet  have, 
eince  that  blessed  night  kept  time. 

*'Mv  dear  uncle!"  said  I,  addressing  the 
vicar,  who,  by-the-by,  was  very  merry  before 
he  left  that  night.  "IIow  radiantly  happy  he 
looks.  This,  I  am  sure,  will  be  the  merriest 
Christmas  he  has  ever  known." 

*'  No  doubt  of  it,"  replied  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman. "  He  has  done  a  brave  deed  and  has 
forgiven :  which,  my  dear  young  lady,  I  hold 
to  be  infallible  means  of  ensuring,  not  alone  a 
merry  Christmas,  but  a  happy  New  Year." 

MY  FRENCH  MASTER. 

MY  father's  house  was  in  the  country,  seven 
miles  away  from  the  nearest  town.  He 
had  been  an  officer  in  the  navy ;  but,  as  he  had 
met  with  some  accident  that  would  disable  him 
from  ever  serving  again,  he  gave  up  his  com- 
mission and  his  half-pay.  He  had  a  small  pri- 
vate fortune,  and  my  mother  had  not  been 
penniless;  so  he  purchased  a  house  and  ten  or 
twelve  acres  of  land,  and  set  himself  up  as  an 
amateur  farmer  on  a  very  small  scale,  My 
mother  rejoiced  over  the  very  small  scale  of 
his  operations ;  and  when  my  father  regretted, 
as  he  did  very  often,  that  no  more  land  was  to 
be  purchased  in  the  neighborhood,  I  could  see 
her  setting  herself  a  sum  in  her  head,  "If  on 
twelve  acres  he  manages  to  lose  a  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  what  would  be  our  loss  on  a 
hundred  and  fifty?"  But  when  my  father  was 
pushed  hard  on  the  subject  of  the  money  he 
spent  in  his  sailor-like  farming,  he  had  one  con- 
stant retreat: 

"Think  of  the  health  and  the  pleasure  we 
all  of  us  take  in  the  cultivation  of  the  fields 
around  us !  It  is  something  for  us  to  do  and  to 
look  forward  to  every  day."  And  this  was  so 
true  that  as  long  as  my  father  confined  him- 
self to  these  arguments,  my  mother  left  him 
unmolested:  but  to  strangers  he  was  still  apt 
to  enlarge  on  the  returns  his  farm  brought  him 
in ;  and  he  had  often  to  pull  up  in  his  state- 
ments when  he  caught  the  warning  glance  of 
my  mother's  eye,  showing  him  that  she  was 
not  so  much  absorbed  in  her  own  conversation 
as  to  be  deaf  to  his  voice.  But  as  for  the  hap- 
piness that  arose  out  of  our  mode  of  life — that 
was  not  to  be  calculated  by  tens  or  hundreds 
jf  pounds.  There  were  only  two  of  us,  my 
sister  and  myself;  and  my  mother  undertook 
the  greater  part  of  our  education.  We  helped 
her  in  her  household  cares  during  part  of  the 
morning;  then  came  an  old-fashioned  routine 
of  lessons,  such  as  she  herself  had  learnt  when 
a  gill; — Goldsrnitli'.s  "History  of  England," 
R<tllii)'R  "Ancient  History,"  Lindley  Murray's 
Grammar,  and  plenty  of  newing  and  stitching. 

My  mother  used  sometimes  to  sigh,  and  wish 
that  she  could  buy  us  a  piano,  and  teach  us 


wliat  little  music  she  knew;  but  manv  of  mv 
dear  father's  habits  were  expensive — at  least 
for  a  person  possessed  of  no  larger  an  income 
than  he  had.  Besides  the  quiet  and  unsus- 
pected drain  of  his  agricultural  pursuits,  he 
was  of  a  social  turn  ;  enjoying  the  dinners  to 
which  he  was  invited  by  his  more  affluent 
neighbors;  and  especially  delighted  in  return- 
ing them  the  compliment,  and  giving  them 
choice  little  entertainments  which  would  have 
been  yet  more  frequent  in  their  recurrence 
than  they  were,  if  it  had  not  been  for  my  moth- 
er's prudence.  But  we  never  were  able  to 
purchase  the  piano;  it  required  a  greater  out- 
lay of  ready  money  than  we  ever  possessed. 
I  dare  say  we  should  have  grown  up  ignorant 
of  any  language  but  our  own,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  my  father's  social  habits,  which  led 
to  our  learning  French  in  a  very  unexpected 
manner.  He  and  my  mother  went  to  dine 
with  General  Ashburton,  one  of  the  forest-rang- 
ers ;  and  there  they  met  with  an  emigrant 
gentleman,  a  Monsieur  de  Chalabre,  who  had 
escaped  in  a  wonderful  manner,  and  at  terrible 
peril  to  his  life ;  and  was,  consequently,  in  our 
small  forest-cirele,  a  great  lion,  and  a  worthv 
cause  of  a  series  of  dinner  parties.  His  first 
entertainer,  General  Ashburton,  had  known 
him  in  France,  under  very  difi'erent  circum-  , 
stances;  and  he  was  not  prepared  for  the  quiet  I 
and  dignified  request  made  by  his  guest,  one 
afternoon  after  M.  de  Chalabre  had  been  about 
a  fortnight  in  the  forest,  that  the  General 
would  recommend  him  as  a  French  teacher,  if 
he  could  conscientiously  do  so. 

To  the  General's  remonstrances  M.  de  Chala-    j 
bre  smilingly  replied,  by  an  assurance  that  his    \ 
assumption  of  his  new  occupation  could  only    [ 
be  for  a  short  time ;  that  the  good  cause  would    I 
— mnst  triumph.     It  was  before  the  fatal  Janu-    1 
ary  twenty-first,  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety- 
three;  and  then,  still  smiling,  he  strengthened    ' 
his  position  by  quoting  innumerable  instances 
out  of  the  classics,  of  heroes  and  patriots,  gen- 
erals and  commanders,  Avho  had  been  reduced 
b}^  Fortune's  frolics  to  adopt  some  occupation 
far  below  their  origmal  one.     He  closed  his 
speech  with  informing  the  General  that,  rely- 
ing upon  his  kindness  in  acting  as  referee,  he 
had  taken  lodgings  for  a  few  months  at  a  small 
farm  which  was  in  the  centre  of  our  forest 
circle  of  acquaintances.     The  General  was  too    | 
thoroughly  a  gentleman  to  say  any  thing  more 
Ihan  that  he  should  be  most  hap}\v  to  do  whatr    I 
ever  he  could  to   forward   M.   de  Chalabre's 
plans;  and  as  my  father  was  the  first  person 
whom  he  met  with  after  this  conversation,  it 
was  announced  to  us,  on  the  very  evening  of 
the  day  in  which  it  had  taken  place,  that  we 
were  forthwith  to  learn  French ;  and  I  verily 
believe  that,  if  my  father  could  have  persuaded    . 
my  mother  to  join  him,  we  should  have  formed    j 
a  French  class  of  father,  mother,  and  two  head    j 
of  daughters,  so  touched  had  my  father  beft*    I 
by  the  General's  account  of  M.  do  Chalabr<:' 
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present  desires,  as  compared  with  the  high  es- 
tate from  which  he  had  fallen.  Accordingly, 
we  were  installed  in  the  dignity  of  his  first 
French  pupils.  My  father  was  anxious  that 
we  should  have  a  lesson  every  other  day,  os- 
tensibly that  we  might  get  on  all  the  more 
speedily,  but  really  that  he  might  have  a  larger 
quarterly  bill  to  pay ;  at  any  rate  until  M.  de 
Chalabre  had  more  of  his  time  occupied  with 
instruction.  But  my  mother  gently  interfered, 
and  calmed  her  husband  down  into  two  lessons 
a  week,  which  was,  she  said,  as  much  as  we 
could  manage.  Those  happy  lessons!  I  re- 
member them  now,  at  the  distance  of  more 
than  fifty  years.  Our  house  was  situated  on 
the  edge  of  the  forest;  our  fields  were,  in  fact, 
cleared  out  of  it.  It  was  not  good  land  for 
clover;  but  my  father  would  always  sow  one 
particular  field  with  clover-seed,  because  my 
mother  was  so  fond  of  the  fragrant  scent  in 
her  evening  walks,  and  through  this  a  foot-path 
ran  which  led  into  the  forest. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond — a  walk  on  the 
Boft  fine  springy  turf,  and  under  the  long  low 
branches  of  the  beech  trees,  and  we  arrived  at 
the  old  red-brick  farm  where  M.  de  Chalabre 
was  lodging.  Kot  that  we  went  there  to  take 
our  lessons ;  that  would  have  been  an  offense 
to  his  spirit  of  politeness ;  but  as  my  father  and 
mother  were  his  nearest  neighbors,  there  was 
a  constant  interchange  of  small  messages  and 
notes,  which  we  little  girls  were  only  too  happy 
to  take  to  our  dear  M.  de  Chalabre.  More- 
over, if  our  lessons  with  my  mother  were  ended 
pretty  early,  she  would  say — "You  have  been 
good  girls  ;  now  you  ma}'  run  to  the  high  point 
in  the  clover  field,  and  see  if  M.  de  Chalabre  is 
coming ;  and  if  he  is  you  may  walk  with  him  ; 
but  take  care  and  give  him  the  cleanest  part  of 
the  path,  for  you  know  he  does  not  like  to  dirty 
his  boots." 

This  was  all  very  well  in  theory;  but,  like 
many  theories,  the  difficulty  was  to  put  it  in 
practice.  If  we  slipped  to  the  side  of  the  path 
where  the  water  lay  longest,  he  bowed  and  re- 
treated behind  us  to  a  still  wetter  place,  leav- 
ing the  clean  part  for  us :  yet  when  we  got 
home  his  polirihed  boots  would  be  without  a 
speck,  while  our  shoes  were  covered  with  mud. 

Another  little  ceremony  which  we  had  to 
get  accustomed  to,  was  his  habit  of  taking  off 
his  hat  as  we  approached,  and  walking  by  us 
holding  it  in  his  hand.  To  be  sure,  he  wore  a 
wig,  delicately  powdered,  frizzed,  and  tied  in  a 
queue  behind;  but  we  had  always  a  feeling 
that  he  would  catch  cold,  and  that  lie  was  doing 
US  too  great  an  honor,  and  that  he  did  not  know 
how  old,  or  rather  how  young  we  were,  until 
one  day  we  saw  him  (far  away  from  our  house) 
hand  a  countrywoman  over  a  stile  with  tlie 
same  kind  of  dainty  courteous  politeness,  lifting; 
her  })a<ket  of  eggs  over  first;  and  tlien,  taking 
np  the  3ilk-line<l  lapel  of  his  coat,  he  Hpread  it 
on  the  palm  of  his  hand  for  her  to  rest  her  fin- 
gers upon ;  instead  of  which,  she  took  his  small 


white  hand  in  her  plump  vigorous  gripe,  and 
leant  her  full  weight  upon  him.  He  carried 
her  basket  for  her  as  far  as  their  roads  lay  to- 
gether; and  from  that  time  we  were  less  shy 
in  receiving  his  courtesies,  perceiving  that  he 
considered  them  as  deference  due  to  our  sex, 
however  old  or  young,  or  rich  or  poor.  So,  as 
I  said,  we  came  down  from  the  clover  field  in 
rather  a  stately  manner,  and  through  the  wicket 
gate  that  opened  into  our  garden,  which  was 
as  rich  in  its  scents  of  varied  kinds  as  the  clover 
field  had  been  in  its  one  pure  fragrance.  My 
mother  would  meet  us  here ;  and  somehow — 
our  life  was  passed  as  much  out  of  doors  as  in- 
doors, both  winter  and  summer — we  seemed  to 
have  our  French  lessons  more  frequently  in  the 
garden  than  in  the  house ;  for  there  was  a  sort 
arbor  on  the  lawn  near  the  drawing-room  win- 
dow, to  which  we  always  found  it  easy  to  carry 
a  table  and  chairs,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  lesson 
paraphernalia,  if  my  mother  did  not  prohibit  a 
lesson  al  fresco. 

M.  de  Chalabre  wore,  as  a  sort  of  morning  cos- 
tume, a  coat,  waistcoat,  and  breeches  all  made 
of  a  kind  of  coarse  gray  cloth,  which  he  had 
bought  in  the  neighborhood ;  his  three-cornered 
hat  was  brushed  to  a  nicety,  his  wig  sat  as  no 
one  else's  did.  (My  father's  was  always  awry.) 
And  the  only  thing  wanting  to  his  costume 
when  he  came  was  a  flower.  Sometimes  I  fan- 
cied he  purposely  omitted  gathering  one  of  the 
roses  that  clustered  up  the  farm-house  in  which 
he  lodged,  in  order  to  afford  my  mother  the 
pleasure  of  culling  her  choicest  carnations  and 
roses  to  make  him  up  his  nosegay,  or  "  posy" 
as  he  liked  to  call  it;  he  had  picked  up  that 
pretty  country  word  and  adopted  it  as  an  es- 
pecial favorite,  dwelling  on  the  first  syllable 
with  all  the  languid  softness  of  an  Italian  ac- 
cent. Many  a  time  have  Mary  and  I  tried  to 
say  it  like  him ;  we  did  so  admire  his  way  of 
speaking. 

Once  seated  round  the  table,  whether  in  the 
house  or  out  of  it,  we  were  bound  to  attend  to 
our  lessons ;  and  somehow  he  made  us  perceive 
that  it  was  a  part  of  the  same  chivalrous  code 
that  made  him  so  helpful  to  the  helpless,  to  en- 
force the  slightest  claim  of  duty  to  the  full. 
No  half  prepared  lessons  for  him  I  The  patience 
and  the  resource  with  which  he  illustrated  and 
enforced  every  precept;  the  untiring  gentle- 
ness with  which  he  made  our  stubborn  i^^nglish 
tongues  pronounce,  and  mispronounce,  and  re- 
pronounce  certain  words;  above  all,  the  sweet- 
ness of  temper  which  never  wearied,  were  such 
as  I  have  never  seen  equaJed.  If  we  wondered 
at  these  qualities  when  we  were  children,  how 
much  greater  has  been  our  surprise  at  their  ex- 
istence since  we  have  been  grown  up,  and  liave 
learnt  that,  until  his  emigration,  he  was  a  man 
of  rapid  and  inipulsive  action,  with  the  imj)er- 
feet  education  imj)lied  in  the  circumstance  that 
at  fifteen  he  was  a  sous-lieutenant  in  the  Queen's 
regiment,  and  must,  consequently,  have  had  to 
apply  himself  hard  and  conscientiously  to  mas- 
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ter  the  language  which  he  had  in  after-life  to 
teach. 

Twice  we  had  holidays  to  suit  his  sad  con- 
venience. Holidays  with  us  were  not  at  Christ- 
mas and  Midriuuimcr,  Easter  and  Michaelmas. 
If  my  mother  was  unusually  busy,  we  had 
what  we  called  a  holiday;  though,  in  reality, 
it  involved  harder  work  than  our  regular  les- 
sons; but  we  fetched  and  carried,  and  ran  er- 
rands, and  became  rosy  and  dusty,  and  sang 
merry  songs  in  the  gayety  of  our  hearts.  If  the 
day  was  remarkably  fine,  my  dear  father — 
Y/hose  spirits  were  rather  apt  to  vary  with  the 
weather — would  come  bursting  in  with  his 
bright,  kind,  bronzed  face,  and  carry  the  day 
by  storm  with  my  mother.  "It  was  a  shame 
to  coop  such  young  things  up  in  a  house,"  he 
would  say,  "when  every  other  young  animal 
was  frolicking  in  the  air  and  sunshine.  Gram- 
mar ! — what  was  that  but  the  art  of  arranging 
words? — and  he  never  knew  a  woman  but 
could  do  that  fast  enough.  Geography! — he 
would  undertake  to  teach  us  more  geography 
in  one  winter  evening,  telling  us  of  the  coun- 
tries where  he  had  been,  with  just  a  map  be- 
fore him,  than  we  could  learn  in  ten  j^^ears  with 
that  stupid  book,  all  full  of  hard  words.  As 
for  the  French — why  that  must  be  learnt,  for 
he  should  not  like  M.  de  Chalabre  to  think  we 
slighted  the  lessons  he  took  so  much  pains  to 
give  us ;  but  surely,  we  could  get  up  the  earlier 
to  learn  our  French."  We  promised  by  accla- 
mation ;  and  my  mother — sometimes  smilingly, 
sometimes  reluctantly — was  always  compelled 
to  yield.  And  these  were  the  usual  occasions 
for  our  holidays.  But  twice  we  had  a  fort- 
night's entire  cessation  of  French  lessons :  once 
in  January,  and  once  in  October.  Nor  did  we 
even  see  our  dear  French  master  during  those 
periods.  We  went  several  times  to  the  top  of 
the  clover  field,  to  search  the  dark  green  out- 
skirts of  the  forest  with  our  busy  eyes ;  and  if 
we  could  have  seen  his  figure  in  that  shade,  I 
am  sure  we  should  have  scampered  to  him, 
forgetful  of  the  prohibition  which  made  the 
forest  forbidden  ground.  But  we  did  not  see 
him. 

It  was  the  fashion  in  those  days  to  keep 
children  much  less  informed  than  they  are  now 
on  the  subjects  which  interest  their  parents. 
A  sort  of  hieroglyphic  or  cipher  talk  was  used, 
in  order  to  conceal  the  meaning  of  much  that 
was  said,  if  children  were  present.  My  mother 
was  a  proficient  in  this  way  of  talking,  and 
took,  we  fancied,  a  certain  pleasure  in  perplex- 
ing my  father  by  inventing  a  new  cipher,  as 
it  Avere,  every  day.  For  instance,  for  some 
time  I  was  called  Martia,  because  I  was  very 
tall  of  my  age  ;  and  just  as  my  father  had  begun 
to  understand  the  name — and,  it  nmst  be  owned, 
a  good  while  after  I  had  learnt  to  prick  up  my 
ears  wlienever  Martia  was  named — my  mother 
suddenly  changed  me  into  "the  buttress,"  from 
the  habit  I  luid  aotiuired  of  leaning  my  languid 
length  against  a  wall.     I  saw  my  father's  per- 


plexity about  this  "buttress"  for  some  days, 
and  could  have  helped  him  out  of  it,  but  I 
durst  not.  And  so,  when  the  unfortunate  Louia 
the  Sixteenth  was  executed,  the  news  was  too 
terrible  to  be  put  into  plain  English,  and  too 
terrible  also  to  be  made  known  to  us  children, 
or  could  we  at  once  find  the  clew  to  the  cipher 
in  which  it  was  spoken  about.  We  heard 
about  "  the  Iris  being  blown  down ;"  and  saw 
my  father's  honest  loyal  excitement  about  it, 
and  the  quiet  reserve  which  always  betokened 
some  secret  grief  on  my  mother's  part. 

We  had  no  French  lessons;  and  somehow 
the  poor,  battered,  storm-torn  Iris  was  to  blame 
for  this.  It  was  many  weeks  after  this  before 
we  knew  the  full  reason  of  M.  de  Chalabre's 
deep  depression  when  he  again  came  among 
us:  why  he  shook  his  head  when  my  mother 
timidly  offered  him  some  snowdrops  on  that 
first  morning  on  which  we  began  lessons  again: 
why  he  wore  the  deep  mourning  of  that  day, 
when  all  of  the  dress  that  could  be  black  was 
black,  and  the  white  muslin  frills  and  ruffles 
were  unstarched  and  limp,  as  if  to  bespeak  the 
very  abandonment  of  grief.  We  knew  well 
enough  the  meaning  of  the  next  hieroglyphio 
announcement — "The  wicked  cruel  boys  had 
broken  off  the  White  Lily's  head !"  That  beau- 
tiful  queen,  whose  portrait  once  had  been  shown 
to  us,  with  her  blue  eyes,  and  her  fair  resolute 
look,  her  profusion  of  lightly  powdered  hair, 
her  white  neck,  adorned  with  strings  of  pearls. 
We  could  have  cried,  if  we  had  dared,  when 
we  heard  the  transparent  mysterious  words. 
We  did  cry  at  night,  sitting  up  in  bed,  with 
our  arms  round  each  other's  necks,  and  vow- 
ing, in  our  weak,  passionate,  childish  way, 
that  if  we  lived  long  enough,  that  lady's  death 
avenged  should  be.  No  one  who  can  not  re- 
member that  time  can  tell  the  shudder  of  horror 
that  thrilled  through  the  country  at  hearing 
of  this  last  execution.  At  the  moment,  there 
was  no  time  for  any  consideration  of  the  silent 
horrors  endured  for  centuries  by  the  people, 
who  at  length  rose  in  their  madness  against 
their  rulers.  This  last  blow  changed  our  dear 
M.  de  Chalabre.  I  never  saw  him  again  in 
quite  the  same  gayety  of  heart  as  before  this 
time.  There  seemed  to  be  tears  very  close  be- 
hind liis  smiles  forever  after.  My  father  went 
to  see  him  when  he  had  been  about  a  week 
absent  from  us — no  reason  given,  for  did  not 
we,  did  not  every  one  know  the  horror  the  sun 
had  looked  upon !  As  soon  as  my  father  had 
gone,  my  mother  gave  it  in  charge  to  us  to 
make  the  dressing-room  belonging  to  our  guest- 
chamber  as  much  like  a  sitting  room  as  possi- 
ble. My  father  hoped  to  bring  back  M.  de 
Chalabre  for  a  visit  to  us;  but  he  would  prob- 
ably like  to  be  a  good  deal  alone ;  and  we 
might  move  any  articles  of  furniture  we  liked, 
if  we  only  thought  it  would  make  him  comfort- 
able, 

I  believe  General  Ashburton  had  been  on  a 
somewhat  similar  errand  to  my  father's  before; 
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but  he  had  failed.  My  father  gained  his  point, 
as  I  afterward  learnt,  in  a  very  unconscious  and 
characteristic  manner.  He  had  urged  his  in- 
vitation on  M.  de  Chalabre,  and  received  such 
a  decided  negative  that  he  vras  hopeless,  and 
quitted  the  subject.  Then  M.  de  Chalabre  be- 
gan to  relieve  his  heart  by  telling  him  all  the 
details;  my  father  held  his  breath  to  listen — 
at  last,  his  honest  heart  could  contain  itself  no 
longer,  and  the  tears  ran  down  his  face.  His 
unaffected  sympathy  touched  M.  de  Chalabre 
inexpressibly ;  and  in  an  hour  after  we  saw  our 
dear  French  master  coming  down  the  clover 
field  slope,  leaning  on  my  father's  arm,  which 
he  had  involuntarily  offered  as  a  support  to  one 
in  trouble — although  he  was  slightly  lame,  and 
ten  or  fifteen  years  older  than  M.  de  Chalabre. 

For  a  year  after  that  time  M.  de  Chalabre 
never  wore  any  flowers ;  and  after  that,  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  no  gay  or  colored  rose  or  car- 
nation could  tempt  him.  We  secretly  observed 
his  taste,  and  always  took  care  to  bring  him 
white  flowers  for  his  posy.  I  noticed,  too,  that 
on  his  left  arm,  under  his  coat  sleeve  (sleeves 
were  made  very  open  then),  he  always  wore  a 
email  band  of  black  crape.  He  lived  to  be 
eighty-one,  but  he  had  the  black  crape  band  on 
■when  he  died. 

M.  de  Chalabre  was  a  favorite  in  all  the 
forest  circle.  He  was  a  great  acquisition  to  the 
sociable  dinner  parties  that  were  perpetually 
going  on ;  and  though  some  of  the  families 
piqued  themselves  on  being  aristocratic,  and 
turned  up  their  noses  at  any  one  who  had  been 
engaged  in  trade,  however  largely,  M.  de  Chala- 
bre, in  right  of  his  good  blood,  his  loyalty,  his 
daring  "preux  chevalier"  actions,  was  ever  an 
honored  guest  He  took  his  poverty,  and  the 
simple  habits  it  enforced,  so  naturally  and 
gayly,  as  a  mere  trifling  accident  of  his  life, 
about  which  neither  concealment  nor  shame 
could  be  necessary,  that  the  very  servants — 
often  so  much  more  pseudo-aristocratic  than 
their  masters — loved  and  respected  the  French 
gentleman,  who  perhaps  came  to  teach  in  the 
mornings,  and  in  the  evenings  made  his  appear- 
ance dressed  with  dainty  neatness  as  a  dinner 
guest.  He  came,  lightly  prancing  through  the 
forest  mire ;  and,  in  our  little  hall,  at  any  rate, 
he  would  pull  out  a  neat  minute  case  containing 
a  blacking-brush  and  blacking,  and  re-polish 
his  boots,  speaking  gayly,  in  his  broken  English, 
to  the  footman  all  the  time.  That  blacking 
case  was  his  own  making;  he  had  a  genius  for 
using  his  fingers.  After  our  lessons  were  over, 
he  relaxed  into  the  familiar  house  friend — the 
merry  play-fellow.  We  lived  far  from  any 
carpenter  or  joiner;  if  a  lock  was  out  of  order 
M.  de  Chalabre  made  it  right  for  us.  If  any 
box  was  wanted,  his  ingenious  fingers  had  made 
it  before  our  lesson  day.  He  turned  silk  wind- 
ers for  my  mother,  made  a  set  of  ch'-ssmen  for 
my  father,  carved  an  elegant  watch-case  out  of 
a  rough  beef  bone— dressed  up  little  cork  dolls 
for  U3 — in  short,  as  he  said,  his  heart  would 


have  been  broken  but  for  his  joiner's  tools.  Nor 
were  his  ingenious  gifts  employed  for  us  alone. 
The  farmer's  wife  where  he  lodged  had  numerous 
contrivances  in  her  house  which  he  had  made. 
One  particularly  which  I  remember  was  a 
pasteboard,  made  after  a  French  pattern,  which 
would  not  slip  about  on  a  dresser,  as  he  had 
observed  her  English  pasteboard  do.  Susan, 
the  farmer's  ruddy  daughter,  had  her  work-box, 
too,  to  show  us ;  and  her  cousin-lover  had  a 
wonderful  stick,  with  an  extraordinary  demon 
head  carved  upon  it; — all  by  M.  de  Chalabre. 
Farmer,  farmer's  wife,  Susan,  Robert,  and  all 
were  full  of  his  praises. 

We  grew  from  children  into  girls — from  girls 
into  women;  and  still  M  de  Chalabre  taught 
on  in  the  forest ;  still  he  was  beloved  and  hon- 
ored ;  still  no  dinner-party  within  five  miles 
was  thought  complete  without  him,  and  ten 
miles'  distance  strove  to  offer  him  a  bed  sooner 
than  miss  his  company.  The  pretty  merry 
Susan  of  sixteen  had  been  jilted  by  the  faithless 
Robert ;  and  was  now  a  comely  demure  damsel 
of  thirty-one  or  two ;  still  waiting  upon  M.  de 
Chalabre,  and  still  constant  in  respectfully 
singing  his  praises.  My  own  poor  mother  was 
dead ;  my  sister  was  engaged  to  be  married  to 
a  young  lieutenant,  who  was  with  his  ship  in 
the  Mediterranean.  My  father  was  as  youthful 
as  ever  in  heart,  and  indeed  in  many  of  his 
ways;  only  his  hair  was  quite  white,  and  the 
old  lameness  was  more  frequently  troublesome 
than  it  had  been.  An  uncle  of  his  had  left  him 
a  considerable  fortune,  so  he  farmed  away  to 
his  heart's  content,  and  lost  an  annual  sum  of 
money  with  the  best  grace  and  the  lightest 
heart  in  the  world.  There  were  not  even  the 
gentle  reproaches  of  my  mother's  eyes  to  be 
dreaded  now. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  the  peace  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  fourteen  was  declared. 
We  had  heard  so  many  and  such  contradictory 
rumors  that  we  were  inclined  to  doubt  even 
the  "  Gazette"  at  last,  and  Avere  discussing  prob- 
abilities with  some  vehemence,  when  M.  de 
Chalabre  entered  the  room,  unannounced  and 
breathless : 

"My  friends,  give  me  joy!"  he  said.  "The 
Bourbons" — he  could  not  go  on ;  his  features, 
nay  his  very  fingers,  worked  with  agitation, 
but  he  could  not  speak.  My  father  hastened  to 
relieve  him : 

"  We  have  heard  the  good  news  (you  see,  girls, 
it  is  quite  true  this  time).  I  do  congratulate 
you,  my  dear  friend.  I  am  glad."  And  he 
seized  M.  de  Chalabre's  hand  in  his  own  hearty 
gripe,  and  brought  the  nervous  agitation  of  the 
latter  to  a  close  by  unconsciously  administering 
a  pretty  severe  dose  of  wholesome  pain. 

"I  go  to  London.  I  go  straight  this  after- 
noon to  sec  my  sovereign.  My  sovereign  holds 
a  court  to-morrow  at  Orillon's  Hotel;  I  go  to 
i  pay  him  my  devoirs.  I  put  on  my  uniform  of 
Gardes  du  Corps,  which  have  laid  by  these 
•  Jiiftriy  years;  a  little  old,  a  little  worm-ee^c  ":; 
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but  never  mind ;  they  liavc  been  seen  by  Marie 
Antoinette,  which  gives  them  a  grace  forever." 
He  AvalkeJ  about  the  room  in  a  nervous,  hur- 
ried way.  There  was  something  on  his  mind, 
and  we  signed  to  my  father  to  be  silent  for  a 
moment  or  two,  and  let  it  come  out.  **  No !" 
said  M.  de  Ciialabre,  after  a  moment's  pause. 
"  I  can  not  say  adieu ;  for  I  shall  return  to  say, 
dear  friends,  my  adieux.  I  did  come  a  poor  emi- 
grant ;  noble  Englishmen  took  me  for  their 
friend,  and  welcomed  me  to  their  houses.  Cha- 
labi'e  is  one  large  mansion,  and  my  English 
friends  will  not  forsake  me ;  they  will  come  and 
see  me  in  my  own  country ;  and,  for  their  sakes, 
not  an  English  beggar  shall  pass  the  doors  of 
Chalabre  without  being  warmed,  and  clothed, 
and  fed.  I  will  not  say  adieu.  I  go  now  but 
foi  two  days." 

My  father  insisted  upon  driving  M.  de  Cha- 
labre in  his  gig  to  the  nearest  town  through 
which  the  London  mail  passed  ;  and,  during 
the  short  time  that  elapsed  before  my  father 
was  ready,  he  told  us  something  more  about 
Chalabre.  He  had  never  spoken  of  his  ances- 
tral home  to  any  of  us  before :  we  knew  little 
of  his  station  in  his  own  country.  General 
Ashburton  bad  met  with  him  in  Paris,  in  a  set 
where  a  man  was  judged  of  by  his  wit,  and 
talent  for  society,  and  general  brilliance  of 
character,  rather  than  by  his  wealth  and  he- 
reditary position.  Now  we  learned  for  the 
first  time  that  he  w^as  heir  to  considerable  es- 
tates in  Normandy;  to  an  old  Chateau  Cha- 
labre ;  all  of  which  he  had  forfeited  by  his  emi- 
gration, it  was  true,  but  that  was  under  another 
regime. 

"  AJi  I  if  my  dear  friend — your  poor  mother 
— were  alive  now,  I  could  send  her  such  slips 
of  rare  and  splendid  roses  from  Chalabre.  Often 
when  I  did  see  her  nursing  up  some  poor  little 
specimen,  I  longed  in  secret  for  my  rose  garden 
at  Chalabre.  And  the  orangerie!  Ahl  Miss 
Fanny,  the  bride  must  come  to  Chalabre  who 
wishes  for  a  beautiful  wreath."  This  was  an 
allusion  to  my  sister's  engagement — a  fact  well 
known  to  him,  as  the  faithful  family  friend. 

My  father  came  back  in  high  spirits;  and 
began  to  plan  that  very  evening  how  to  arrange 
his  corps  for  the  ensuing  year  so  as  best  to  spare 
time  for  a  visit  to  Chateau  Chalabre;  and  as 
for  us,  I  think  we  believed  that  there  w^as  no 
need  to  delay  our  French  journey  beyond  the 
autumn  of  the  present  year. 

M.  de  Chalabre  came  back  in  a  couple  of 
days;  a  little  damped,  we  girls  fancied,  though 
we  hardly  liked  to  speak  about  it  to  my  father. 
However,  M.  de  Chalabre  explained  it  to  us  by 
saying,  that  he  had  found  London  more  crowd- 
ed and  busy  than  he  had  expected ;  that  it  was 
smoky  and  dismal  after  leaving  the  country, 
where  the  trees  were  already  coming  into  leaf; 
and,  when  we  pressed  him  a  little  more  respect- 
ing the  reception  at  Grillon's,  he  laughed  at 
himself  for  having  forgotten  the  tendency  of 
the  Count  do  Provence  in  former  days  to  be- 


come stout,  and  so  being  dismayed  at  the  mass 
of  corpulence  which  Louis  the  Eighteenth  pre- 
sented, as  he  toiled  up  the  long  drawing-room 
of  the  hotel. 

"  But  what  did  he  say  to  you  ?"  Fanny  ask- 
ed. "  How  did  he  receive  you  when  you  were 
presented?" 

A  flash  of  pain  passed  over  his  face,  but  it 
was  gone  directly. 

"Oh !  his  majesty  did  not  recognize  my  name. 
It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  he  would ;  though 
it  is  a  name  of  note  in  Normandy;  and  I  have 
— well!  that  is  worth  nothing.  The  Due  de 
Duras  reminded  him  of  a  circumstance  or  two, 
which  I  had  almost  hoped  his  majesty  would 
not  have  forgotten ;  but  I  myself  forgot  the 
pressure  of  long  years  of  exile ;  it  was  no  won- 
der he  did  not  remember  me.  He  said  he 
hoped  to  see  me  at  the  Tuileries.  His  hopes 
are  my  laws.  I  go  to  prepare  for  my  depart- 
ure. If  his  majesty  does  not  need  my  sword, 
I  turn  it  into  a  plowshare  at  Chalabre.  Ahl 
my  friend,  I  will  not  forget  there  all  the  agri- 
cultural science  I  have  learned  from  you!" 

A  gift  of  a  hundred  pounds  would  not  have 
pleased  my  father  so  much  as  this  last  speech. 
He  began  forthwith  to  inquire  about  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil,  &c.,  in  a  way  which  made  our 
poor  M.  de  Chalabre  shrug  his  shoulders  in  des- 
pairing ignorance. 

"Never  mind!"  said  my  father.  "Rome 
was  not  built  in  a  day.  It  was  a  long  time 
before  I  learnt  all  that  I  know  now.  I  was 
afraid  I  could  not  leave  home  this  autumn,  but 
I  perceive  you'll  need  some  one  to  advise  you 
about  laying  out  the  ground  for  next  year's 
crops." 

So  M.  de  Chalabre  left  our  neighborhood, 
with  the  full  understanding  that  we  were  to  pay 
him  a  visit  in  his  Norman  chateau  in  the  fol- 
lowing September;  nor  was  he  content  until 
he  had  persuaded  every  one  who  had  shown 
him  kindness  to  promise  him  a  viait  at  some 
appointed  time.  As  for  his  old  landlord  at  the 
farm,  the  comely  dame,  and  buxom  Susan — 
they,  we  found,  were  to  be  franked  there  and 
back,  under  the  pretense  that  the  French  dairy- 
maids had  no  notion  of  cleanliness,  any  more 
than  that  the  French  farming  men  were  judges 
of  stock;  so  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
bring  over  some  one  from  England  to  put  the 
aflairs  of  the  Chateau  Chalabre  in  order;  and 
Farmer  Bobson  and  his  wife  considered  the  fa- 
vor quite  reciprocal. 

For  some  time  we  did  not  hear  from  our 
friend.  The  war  had  made  the  post  between 
France  and  England  very  uncertain;  so  wo 
were  obliged  to  wait,  and  we  tried  to  be  pa- 
tient ;  but,  somehow,  our  autumn  visit  to  France 
was  silently  given  up ;  and  my  father  gave  us 
long  expositions  of  the  disordered  state  of  af- 
fairs in  a  country  which  had  suffered  so  much 
as  France,  and  lectured  us  severely  on  the  folly 
of  having  expected  to  hear  so  soon.  "We  knew, 
all  the  while,  that  the  exposition  was  repeated 
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to  soothe  his  own  impatience,  and  that  the  ad- 
monition to  patience  was  what  he  felt  that  he 
himself  was  needing. 

At  last  the  letter  came.  There  was  a  brave 
attempt  at  cheerfulness  in  it,  which  nearly  made 
me  erv,  more  than  any  complaints  would  have 
done.  M.  de  Chalabre  had  hoped  to  retain  his 
commission  as  Sous-Lieutenant  in  the  Garde  du 
Corps — a  commission  signed  by  Louis  the  Six- 
teenth himself,  in  seventeen  hundred  and  nine- 
tv-one.  But  the  regiment  was  to  be  remodeled 
or  reformed,  I  forget  which;  and  M.  de  Cha- 
labre assured  us  that  his  was  not  the  onlj'-  case 
wliere  applicants  bad  been  refused.  He  had 
then  tried  for  a  commission  in  the  Cent  Suisses., 
the  Gardes  du  Porte,  the  Mousquetaires,  but  all 
were  full.  "  Was  it  not  a  glorious  thing  for 
France  to  have  so  many  brave  sons  ready  to 
fight  on  the  side  of  honor  and  loj'alty  ?"  To 
which  question  Fanny  replied,  '•  that  it  was  a 
shame;"  and  my  father,  after  a  grunt  or  two, 
comforted  himself  b}*  saying,  "that  M.  de  Cha- 
labre would  have  the  more  time  to  attend  to 
his  neglected  estate." 

That  winter  was  full  of  incidents  in  our  home. 
As  it  often  happens  when  a  family  has  seemed 
stationary,  and  secure  from  change  for  3"ears, 
and  then  at  last  one  important  event  happens, 
another  is  sure  to  follow.  Fanny's  lover  re- 
turned, and  thev  were  married,  and  left  us 
alone — my  father  and  L  Her  husband's  ship 
was  stationed  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  she 
was  to  go  and  live  at  Malta,  with  some  of  his 
relations  there.  I  know  not  if  it  was  the  agi- 
tation of  parting  with  her,  but  my  father  was 
stricken  down  from  health  into  confirmed  in- 
validism, by  a  paralytic  stroke,  soon  after  her 
departure ;  and  my  interests  were  confined  to 
the  fluctuating  reports  of  a  sick-room.  I  did 
not  care  for  the  foreign  intelligence  which  was 
shaking  Europe  with  an  universal  tremor.  My 
hopes,  my  fears  were  centred  in  one  frail  human 
body — my  dearly  beloved,  my  most  loving  fa- 
ther. I  kept  a  letter  in  my  pocket  for  days 
from  M.  de  Chalabre,  unable  to  find  the  time 
to  decipher  his  French  hieroglyphics;  at  last 
I  read  it  aloud  to  my  poor  fatlier,  rather  as  a 
test  of  his  power  of  enduring  interest,  than  be- 
cause I  was  impatient  to  know  what  it  con- 
tained. The  news  in  it  was  depressing  enough, 
as  every  thing  else  seemed  to  be  that  gloomy 
winter.  A  rich  manufacturer  of  Rouen  had 
bonght  the  Chateau  Chalabre ;  forfeited  to  the 
nation  by  its  former  possessor's  emigration. 
His  son,  M.  du  Fay,  was  well-afFected  toward 
Louis  the  Eighteenth — at  least  as  long  as  his 
government  was  secure,  and  promised  to  be 
stable,  so  as  not  to  affect  the  dyeing  and  sell- 
iog  of  Turkey-red  wools;  and  so  tlie  natural 
legal  consequence  was,  tiiat  M.  du  Fay,  Fils, 
was  not  to  be  disturbed  in  liis  purchased  and 
paid-for  property.  My  father  cared  to  hear  of 
this  disappointment  to  our  poor  friend — cared 
just  for  one  day,  and  forgot  all  about  it  the 
next     Then  came  the  return  from  Elba — the 


hurrying  events  of  that  spring — the  battle  of 
Waterloo  ;  and  to  my  poor  father,  in  his  second 
childhood,  the  choice  of  a  daily  pudding  was 
far  more  important  than  all. 

One  Sunday,  in  that  August  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  fifteen,  I  went  to  church.  It  was 
many  weeks  since  I  had  been  able  to  leave  my 
father  for  so  long  a  time  before.  Since  I  had 
been  last  there  to  worship,  it  seemed  as  if  m}?- 
youth  had  passed  away ;  gone  without  a  warn- 
ing; leaving  no  trace  behind.  After  service, 
I  went  through  the  long  grass  to  the  unfre- 
quented part  of  the  church-yard  where  my 
dear  mother  lay  buried.  A  garland  of  brilliant 
yellow  immortelles  lay  on  her  grave ;  and  the 
unwonted  ofi'ering  took  me  by  surprise.  I  knew 
of  the  foreign  custom,  although  I  had  never 
seen  the  kind  of  wreath  before.  I  took  it  up, 
and  read  one  word  in  the  black  floral  letters ; 
it  was  simply  "Adieu."  I  knew,  from  the  fii-st 
moment  I  saw  it,  that  M.  de  Chalabre  must 
have  returned  to  England.  Such  a  token  of 
regard  v^^as  like  him,  and  could  spring  from  no 
one  else.  But  I  wondered  a  little  that  we  had 
never  heard  or  seen  any  thing  of  him ;  nothing, 
in  fact,  since  Lady  Ashburton  had  told  me  that 
her  husband  had  met  with  him  in  Belgium, 
hurrying  to  offer  himself  as  a  volunteer  to  one 
of  the  eleven  generals  appointed  by  the  Due  de 
Feltre  to  receive  such  applications.  General 
Ashburton  himself  had  since  this  died  at  Brus- 
sels, in  consequence  of  wounds  received  at 
Waterloo.  As  the  recollection  of  all  these  cir- 
cumstances gathered  in  my  mind,  I  found  I  was 
drawing  near  the  field-path  which  led  out  of 
the  direct  road  home,  to  farmer  Dobson's ;  and 
thither  I  suddenly  determined  to  go,  and  hear 
if  they  had  learnt  any  thing  respecting  their 
former  lodger.  As  I  went  up  the  garden-walk 
leading  to  the  house,  I  caught  M.  de  Chalabre's 
eye;  he  was  gazing  abstractedly  out  of  the 
window  of  what  used  to  be  his  sitting-roonx 
In  an  instant  he  had  joined  me  in  the  garden. 
If  my  youth  had  flown,  his  youth  and  middle- 
age  as  well  had  vanished  altogether.  He  look- 
ed older  by  at  least  twenty  years  than  when 
he  had  left  us  twelve  months  ago.  How  mucli 
of  this  was  owing  to  the  change  in  the  arrange^ 
ment  of  his  dress,  I  can  not  tell.  He  had  form- 
erly been  remarkably  dainty  in  all  these  things ; 
now  he  was  careless,  even  to  the  verge  of 
slovenliness.  He  asked  after  my  sister,  after 
my  father,  in  a  manner  which  evinced  the  deep- 
est, most  respectful,  interest ;  but,  somehow,  it 
appeared  to  me  as  if  he  hurried  question  after 
question  rather  to  stop  any  inquiries  which  I, 
in  my  turn,  might  wish  to  make. 

"I  return  hero  to  ray  duties;  to  my  only 
duties.  The  good  God  has  not  seen  me  fit  to 
undertake  any  higher.  Henceforth  I  am  tho 
faithful  French  teacher;  the  diligent,  punctual 
French  teaohor,  nolhintij  more.  But  I  do  hopo 
to  teach    the   I'reiich   language   as   becomes  a 

I  gentleman   and   a  Christian;   to  do  my  best. 

.  Henceforth  the  grammar  and  the  syntax  are 
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my  estate,  my  coat  of  arnirv"  He  said  this 
■with  a  proud  humility  which  prevented  any 
reply.  1  could  only  change  the  subject,  and 
urge  him  to  come  and  see  my  poor  sick  father. 
He  replied: 

"To  visit  the  sick,  that  is  my  duty  as  well 
a3  my  pleasure.  For  the  mere  society — I  re- 
DouiK-o  all  that.  That  is  now  beyond  my  posi- 
tion, to  which  I  accommodate  myself  with  all 
my  strength." 

Accordingly,  when  he  came  to  spend  an  hour 
with  n.y  father,  he  brought  a  small  bundle  of 
printed  papers,  announcing  the  terras  on  which 
J-L  Chalabre  (the  "  de"  was  dropped  now  and 
for  evermore)  was  desirous  of  teaching  French, 
and  a  little  paragraph  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page  solicited  the  patronage  of  schools.  Now 
tliis  was  a  great  coming-down.  In  former 
days,  non-teaching  at  schools  had  been  the  line 
which  marked  that  M.  de  Chalabre  had  taken 
up  teaching  rather  as  an  amateur  profession, 
than  with  any  intention  of  devoting  his  life  to 
it.  He  respectfully  asked  me  to  distribute  these 
papers  where  I  thought  fit,  I  say  "respectful- 
ly" advisedly ;  there  was  none  of  the  old  defer- 
ential gallantry,  as  offered  by  a  gentleman  to 
a  lady,  his  equal  in  birth  and  fortune — instead, 
there  was  the  matter-of-fact  request  and  state- 
ment which  a  w^orkman  offers  to  his  employer. 
Only  in  my  father's  room,  he  was  the  former 
M.  de  Chalabre ;  he  seemed  to  understand  how 
vain  would  be  all  attempts  to  recount  or  ex- 
plain the  circumstances  which  had  led  him  so 
decidedly  to  take  a  lower  level  in  society.  To 
my  father,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  M.  de  Chala- 
bre maintained  the  old  easy  footing;  assumed 
a  gayety  which  he  never  even  pretended  to 
feel  any  where  else;  listened  to  my  father's 
childish  interests  with  a  true  and  kindly  sym- 
pathy for  which  I  ever  felt  grateful,  although 
he  purposely  put  a  deferential  reserve  between 
him  and  me,  as  a  barrier  to  any  expression  of 
such  feeling  on  m}'  part. 

His  former  lessons  had  been  held  in  such 
high  esteem  by  those  who  Avere  privileged  to 
receive  them,  that  he  was  soon  sought  after  on 
all  sides.  The  schools  of  the  two  principal 
county  towns  put  forward  their  claims,  and 
considered  it  a  favor  to  receive  his  instructions. 
Morning,  noon,  and  night  he  was  engaged ; 
even  if  he  had  not  proudly  withdrawn  himself 
from  all  merely  society  engagements,  he  would 
have  had  no  leisure  for  them.  ^  His  only  visits 
were  paid  to  my  fatlier,  who  looked  for  them 
with  a  kind  of  childish  longing.  One  day,  to 
my  surprise,  he  asked  to  be  allowed  to  speak 
to  me  for  an  instant  alone.  He  stood  silent  for 
a  moment,  turning  his  hat  in  his  hand. 

"You  have  a  right  to  know — you,  my  first 
pnpil ;  next  Tuesday  I  marry  myself  to  Miss 
SuHan  Dobson — good,  respectable  woman,  to 
whose  hai)piness  I  meam  to  devote  tny  life,  or 
a^  much  of  it  as  is  not  occupied  with  the  duties 
of  iiiHtructioii."  He  looked  up  at  me,  expect- 
ing congratulations  perhai>s;    but  1   was  too 


much  stunned  with  my  surprise.  The  buxon: 
red-armed,  apple-cheeked  Susan,  who,  wh(  i 
she  blushed,  blushed  the  color  of  beet-root 
who  did  not  know  a  word  of  French ;  who  re- 
garded tiio  nation  (always  excepting  the  gentle- 
man before  me)  as  frog-eating  Mounseers,  the 
national  enemies  of  England  I  1  afterward 
thought,  that  perhaps  this  very  ignorance  con- 
stituted one  of  her  charms.  No  word,  nor  al- 
lusion, nor  expressive  silence,  nor  regretful  sym- 
pathetic sighs,  could  remind  M.  de  Chalabre  of 
the  bitter  past,  which  he  was  evidently  striv- 
ing to  forget.  And,  most  assuredly,  never  man 
had  a  more  devoted  and  admiring  wife  than 
poor  Susan  made  M.  de  Chalabre.  She  was  a 
little  awed  by  him,  to  be  sure ;  never  quite  at 
her  ease  before  him;  but  I  imagine  husbands 
do  not  dislike  such  a  tribute  to  their  Jupiter- 
ship.  Madame  Chalabre  received  my  call,  after 
their  marriage,  with  a  degree  of  sober,  rustic, 
happy  dignity,  which  I  could  not  have  fore- 
seen in  Susan  Dobson.  They  had  taken  a  small 
cottage  on  the  borders  of  the  forest;  it  had  a 
garden  round  it,  and  the  cow,  pigs,  and  poultry, 
which  were  to  be  her  charge,  found  their  keep 
in  the  forest.  She  had  a  rough  country  serv- 
ant to  assist  her  in  looking  after  them  ;  and  in 
what  scanty  leisure  he  had,  her  husband  at- 
tended to  the  garden  and  the  bees.  Madame 
Chalabre  took  me  over  the  neatly  furnished 
cottage  with  evident  pride.  "  Moussire,"  as  she 
called  him,  had  done  this;  Moussire  had  fitted 
up  that.  Moussire  was  evidently  a  man  of  re- 
source. In  a  little  closet  of  a  dressing-room 
belonging  to  Moussire,  there  hung  a  pencil 
drawing,  elaborately  finished  to  the  condition 
of  a  bad  pocket-book  engraving.  It  caught 
my  eye,  and  I  lingered  to  look  at  it.  It  repre- 
sented a  high  narrow  house  of  considerable 
size,  wath  four  pepper-box  turrets  at  each  cor* 
ner ;  and  a  stiff  avenue  formed  the  foreground 

"Chateau  Chalabre?"    said  I,  inquisitively. 

"I  never  asked,"  my  companion  replied. 
•'  Moussire  does  not  always  like  to  be  asked 
questions.  It  is  the  picture  of  some  place  he  is 
very  fond  of,  for  he  won't  let  me  dust  it  for  fear 
I  should  smear  it." 

M.  de  Chalabre's  marriage  did  not  diminish 
the  number  of  his  visits  to  my  father.  Until 
that  beloved  parent's  death,  he  was  faithful  in 
doing  all  he  could  to  lighten  the  gloom  of  the 
sick  room.  But  a  chasm,  which  he  had  opened, 
separated  any  present  intercourse  with  him 
from  the  free  unreserved  friendship  that  had 
existed  formerly.  And  yet  for  his  sake  I  used 
to  go  and  see  his  wife.  I  could  not  forget  early 
days,  nor  the  walks  to  the  top  of  the  clover 
field,  nor  the  daily  posies,  nor  my  mother's  dear 
regard  for  the  emigrant  gentleman  ;  nor  a  thou- 
sand little  kindnesses  which  he  had  shown  to 
mv  absent  sister  and  myself.  He  did  not  foi'get 
either  in  the  closed  ami  sealed  chambers  of  his 
heart.  So,  for  his  sake,  I  tried  to  become  a 
friend  to  his  wife;  as  she  learned  to  look  upon 
me  as  such.     It  was  my  cnjploymcnt  in  the  sick 
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chamber  to  make  clothes  for  the  little  expected 
Chalabre  baby ;  and  its  mother  would  fain  (as 
ghe  told  me)  have  asked  me  to  carry  the  little 
infant  to  the  font,  but  that  her  husband  some- 
what austerely  reminded  her  that  they  ought 
to  seek  a  marraine  among  those  of  their  own 
gtation  in  society.  But  I  regarded  the  pretty 
little  Susan  as  my  god-child  nevertheless  in  m}^ 
heart;  and  secretly  pledged  myself  always  to 
take  an  interest  in  her.  Not  two  months  after 
my  father's  death,  a  sister  was  born ;  and  the 
human  heart  in  M.  de  Chalabre  subdued  his 
pride;  the  child  was  to  bear  the  pretty  name 
of  his  French  mother,  although  France  could 
find  no  place  for  him,  and  had  cast  him  out. 
That  youngest  little  girl  was  called  Aimee. 

"When  my  father  died,  Fanny  and  her  hus- 
band urged  me  to  leave  Brookfield  and  come 
and  live  with  them  at  Valetta.  The  estate  was 
left  to  us ;  but  an  eligible  tenant  offered  him- 
self; and  my  health,  which  had  suffered  mate- 
rially during  my  long  nursing,  did  render  it  de- 
sirable for  me  to  seek  some  change  to  a  warmer 
dimate.  So  I  went  abroad,  ostensibly  for  a 
year's  residence  only ;  but,  somehow,  that  year 
has  grown  into  a  life-time.  Malta  and  Genoa 
have  been  my  dwelling  places  ever  since.  Oc- 
casionally, it  is  true,  I  have  paid  visits  to  En- 
gland, but  I  have  never  looked  upon  it  as  my 
home  since  I  left  it  thirty  years  ago.  During 
these  visits  I  have  seen  the  Chalabres.  He  had 
become  more  absorbed  in  his  occupation  than 
ever ;  had  published  a  French  grammar  on  some 
new  principle,  of  which  he  presented  me  with 
B  copy,  taking  some  pains  to  explain  how  it 
was  to  be  used.  Madame  looked  plump  and 
prosperous ;  the  farm  which  was  under  her 
management  had  thriven ;  and  as  for  the  two 
daughters,  behind  their  English  shyness,  they 
had  a  good  deal  of  French  piquancy  and  esprit. 
I  induced  them  to  take  some  walks  with  me, 
with  a  view  of  asking  them  some  questions 
which  should  make  our  friendship  an  individ- 
ual reality,  not  merely  an  hereditary  feeling; 
but  the  little  monkeys  put  me  through  my  cat- 
echism, and  asked  me  innumerable  questions 
about  France,  which  they  evidently  regarded 
M  their  country.  "  IIow  do  you  know  all  about 
French  habits  and  customs?"  asked  I.  "Does 
Monsieur  de— <^loe3  your  father  talk  to  you  much 
about  France?" 

"Sometimes,  when  we  are  alone  with  him — 
never  when  any  one  is  by,"  answered  Susan, 
Uie  elder,  a  grave,  noble-lookint<  girl,  of  twenty 
or  thereal;outs.  "I  think  he  does  not  speak 
•bout  France  before  my  mot  aer,  for  fear  of 
hurting  hfT." 

"And  I  tliiiik,"  said  little  Aira6o,  "that  he 
doc8  not  speak  at  all,  when  he  can  help  it;  it 
i«  only  when  his  heart  gets  too  full  with  recol- 
lections, that  he  is  obliged  to  talk  to  us,  be- 
cause many  of  the  thoughts  could  not  be  said 
in  English." 

"Then  I  suppose  you  are  too  famous  French 
•choUra." 


"Oh  yes!  Papa  always  speaks  to  us  in 
French  ;  it  is  our  own  language." 

But  with  all  their  devotion  to  their  father 
and  to  his  country,  they  were  most  affectionate, 
dutiful  daughters  to  their  mother.  They  were 
her  companions,  her  comforts  in  the  pleasant 
household  labors;  most  practical,  useful  young 
women.  But  in  a  privacy  not  the  less  sacred, 
because  it  was  understood  rather  than  pre- 
scribed, they  kept  all  the  enthusiasm,  all  the 
romance  of  their  nature  for  their  father.  They 
were  the  confidantes  of  that  poor  exile's  yearn- 
ings for  France ;  the  eager  listeners  for  what  he 
chose  to  tell  them  of  his  early  days,  Ilis  words 
wrought  up  Susan  to  make  the  resolution  that, 
if  ever  she  felt  herself  free  from  home  duties 
and  responsibilities,  she  would  become  a  Sister 
of  Charity,  like  Anne  Marguerite  de  Chalabre, 
her  father's  great-aunt,  and  model  of  woman's 
sanctity.  As  for  Aimee,  come  what  might,  she 
never  would  leave  her  father ;  and  that  was  all 
she  was  clear  about  in  picturing  her  future. 

Three  years  ago  I  was  in  Paris.  An  English 
friend  of  mine  who  lives  there  —  English  by 
birth,  but  married  to  a  German  professor,  and 
very  French  in  manners  and  ways — asked  me 
to  come  to  her  house  one  evening.  I  was  far 
from  well,  and  disinclined  to  stir  out. 

"Oh,  but  come  1"  said  she.  "I  have  a  good 
reason ;  really  a  tempting  reason.  Perhaps 
this  very  evening  a  piece  of  poetical  justice  will 
be  done  in  my  salon.  A  living  romance !  Now 
can  you  resist?" 

"  "What  is  it  ?"  said  I ;  for  she  was  rather  in 
the  habit  of  exaggerating  trifles  into  romances. 

"A  young  lady  is  coming;  not  in  the  first 
youth,  but  still  young,  very  pretty;  daughter 
of  a  French  emigre,  whom  my  husband  knew  in 
Belgium,  and  v/ho  has  lived  in  England  ever 
since." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  what  is  her  name  ?" 
interrupted  I,  roused  to  interest. 

"De  Chalabre.     Do  you  know  her ?" 

"Yes;  I  am  much  interested  in  her.  I  will 
gladly  come  to  meet  her.  Uow  long  has  she 
been  in  Paris?     Is  it  Susan  or  Aimee?" 

"Now  I  am  not  to  be  baulked  of  the  pleasure 
of  telling  you  my  romance ;  my  hoped-for  bit 
of  poetical  justice.  Tou  must  be  patient,  and 
you  will  have  answers  to  all  your  questions." 

I  sank  back  in  my  easy  chair.  Some  of  my 
friends  are  rather  long- winded,  and  it  is  as  well 
to  be  settled  in  a  comfortable  position  before 
they  begin  to  talk. 

"  I  told  you  a  minute  ago  that  my  husband 
had  become  acquainted  with  M.  de  Chalabre  in 
Belgium,  in  eight^'ou  hundred  and  fift«'«'n.  They 
have  kept  u[)  a  correspondence  over  since  ;  not 
a  very  brisk  one,  it  is  true,  for  M.  de  Clmlabre 
was  a  French  maHt«'r  in  England,  and  luy  hus- 
band a  professor  in  Pui-is;  but  still  tluy  man- 
aged to  let  each  other  know  how  they  were 
going  on,  and  what  they  were  df)ing,  once,  if 
not  twice  every  year.  For  myself  I  never  saw 
M.  de  Chalabra" 
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"  I  know  him  well,"  eaiJ  I.  "I  have  known 
him  all  my  lil'e." 

"A  year  ago  Lis  wife  died  (she  was  an  En- 
glish woman);  t^he  had  had  a  long  and  suffer- 
ing illness;  and  his  eldest  daughter  had  de- 
voted herself  to  hor  with  the  patient  sweetness 
of  an  angel,  as  he  told  us,  and  I  can  well  be- 
lieve. But  after  her  mother's  death,  the  world 
it  seems  became  distasteful  to  her;  she  had 
been  inured  to  the  half-lights,  the  hushed  voices, 
the  constant  thought  for  otliers  required  in  a 
6ick  room,  and  the  noise  and  rough  bustle  of 
healthy  people  jarred  u})on  her.  So  she  plead- 
ed with  her  father  to  allow  her  to  become  a 
Sister  of  Charity.  She  told  him  that  he  would 
have  given  a  welcome  to  any  suitor  who  came 
to  offer  to  marry  her,  and  bear  her  away  from 
her  home,  and  her  father  and  sister;  and  now, 
when  she  was  called  by  Religion,  would  he 
grudge  to  part  with  her?  lie  gave  his  con- 
sent, if  not  his  full  approbation  ;  and  he  wrote 
to  mj'^  husband  to  beg  me  to  receive  her  here, 
while  we  sought  out  a  convent  into  which  she 
could  be  received.  She  has  been  with  me  two 
months,  and  endeared  herself  to  me  unspeak- 
ably ;  she  goes  home  next  week,  unless — " 

"  But  I  beg  your  pardon ;  did  you  not  say 
she  wished  to  become  a  Sister  of  Charity  ?" 

"It  is  true;  but  she  was  too  old  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  their  order.  She  is  eight-and- 
twenty.  It  has  been  a  grievous  disappoint- 
ment to  her ;  she  has  borne  it  very  patiently 
and  meekly,  but  I  can  see  how  deeply  she  has 
felt  it.  And  now  for  my  romance.  My  husband 
had  a  pupil  some  ten  years  ago,  a  M.  du  Fa}", 
a  clever,  scientific  young  man,  one  of  the  first 
merchants  of  Rouen.  His  grandfather  pur- 
chased M.  de  Chalabre's  ancestral  estate.  The 
present  M.  du  Fay  came  on  business  to  Paris 
two  or  three  days  ago,  and  invited  my  husband 
to  a  little  dinner;  and  somehow  this  story  of 
Suzette  Chalabre  came  out,  in  consequence  of 
inquiries  my  husband  was  making  for  an  escort 
to  take  her  to  England.  M.  du  Fay  seemed  in- 
terested with  the  story  ;  and  asked  my  husband 
if  he  might  pay  his  respects  to  me  some  evening 
when  Suzette  should  be  in  —  and  so  is  coming 
to-night,  he  and  a  friend  of  his,  who  was  at  the 
dinner  party  the  other  day ;  will  you  come  ?" 

I  went  more  in  the  liope  of  seeing  Susan 
Chalabre,  and  hearing  some  news  about  my 
early  home,  than  with  any  expectation  of  "  po- 
etical justice."  And  in  that  I  was  right;  and 
yet  I  was  wrong.  Susan  Chalabre  was  a  grave, 
gentle  woman,  of  an  enthusiastic  and  devoted 
appearance,  not  unlike  that  portrait  of  his 
daughter  wliich  arrests  every  eye  in  Ary  Schef- 
fer's  sacred  ])ictures.  She  was  silent  and  sad; 
her  cherished  j)lan  of  life  was  u|)rooted.  She 
talked  to  me  a  little  in  a  soft  and  friendly  man- 
ner, answering  any'questions  I  asked;  but,  as 
for  the  genllcinen,  her  indifference  and  reserve 
made  it  impossible  for  them  to  enter  into  any 
couv(!rsa1ion  with  her;  and  the  meeting  was 
indisputably  "  Hat."  j 


"Oh!  my  romance!  my  poetical  justice! 
Before  the  evening  was  half  over,  1  would  have 
given  up  all  my  castles  in  the  air,  for  one  well 
sustained  conversation  of  ten  minutes  long. 
Now  don't  laugh  at  me,  for  I  can't  bear  it  to- 
night." Such  was  my  friend's  parting  speeck 
I  did  not  see  her  again  for  two  days.  The  third, 
she  came  in  glowing  with  excitement. 

"You  may  eongi-atulate  me  after  all;  if  it  i 
was  not  poetical  justice,  it  is  prosaic  justice;    * 
and,  except  for  the  empty  romance,  that  is  a 
better  thing!" 

"  \^^lat  do  you  mean?"  said  I.  "Surely  M. 
du  Fay  has  not  proposed  for  Susan  ?" 

"  No !  but  that  charming  M.  de  Frez,  his  friend,    s 
has;  that  is  to  say,  not  proposed  but  spoken;   | 
no,  not  spoken,  but  it  seems  he  asked  ]\I.  du  Fay 
— whose  confidant  he  was — if  he  was  intending   ^ 
to  proceed  in  his  idea  of  marrying  Suzette ;  and 
on  hearing  that  he  was  not,  M.  de  Frez  said  that 
he  should  come  to  us,  and  ask  us  to  put  him  in 
the  way  of  prosecuting  the  acquaintance,  for 
that  he  had  been   charmed  with  her;    looks,   j 
voice,  silence,  he  admires  them  all ;   and  we  ^ 
have  arranged  that  he  is  to  be  the  escort  to  En- 
gland; he  has  business  there,  he  says;  and  aa  , 
for  Suzette  (she  knows  nothing  of  all  this,  of  | 
course;  for  who  dared  tell  her?),  all  her  anxi« 
ety  is  to  return  home,  and  the  first  person  traY« 
eling  to  England  will  satisfy  her,  if  it  does  uSi 
And,   after   all,   M.  de  Frez  lives  within  five 
leagues  of  the  Chateau  Chalabre,  so  she  can  go 
and  see  the  old  place  whenever  she  will." 

When  I  went  to  bid  Susan  good-by,  she  look- 
ed as  unconscious  and  dignified  as  ever.  No 
idea  of  a  lover  had  ever  crossed  her  mind.  She 
considered  M.  de  Frez  as  a  kind  of  necessary  in- 
cumbrance for  the  journey.  I  had  not  much 
hopes  for  him;  and  yet  he  was  an  agreeable 
man  enough,  and  my  friends  told  me  that  hia 
character  stood  firm  and  high. 

In  three  months,  I  was  settled  for  the  winter 
in  Rome.  In  four,  I  heard  that  the  marriage  of 
Susan  Chalabre  had  taken  place.  What  were 
the  intermediate  steps  between  the  cold,  civil 
indifference  w^ith  Avhich  I  had  last  seen  her  re- 
garding her  traveling  companion,  and  the  full 
love  with  which  such  a  woman  as  Suzette  Cha- 
labre must  love  a  man  before  she  could  call  him 
husband,  I  never  learned.  I  wrote  to  my  old 
French  master,  to  congratulate  him,  as  I  be-  I 
lieved  I  honestly  might,  on  his  da\ighter's  mar- 
riage. It  was  some  months  before  I  received 
his  answer.     It  was: 

"Dear  friend  dear  old  pupil,  dear  child  of 
the  beloved  dead,  I  am  an  old  man  of  eighty, 
and  I  tremble  toward  the  grave.  I  can  not 
write  many  words ;  but  my  own  hand  shall  bid 
yo\i  come  to  the  home  of  Ainn'^e  and  her  hus- 
band. They  tell  me  to  ask  you  to  come  and 
see  the  old  fiithcr's  birth-place,  while  he  is  yet 
alive,  to  show  it  to  you.  I  have  the  very  apart- 
ment in  Chateau  Chalabre  that  was  mine  when 
I  was  a  boy,  and  my  mother  came  in  to  bless 
me  every  night, 


Susan  lives  near  us.     The 
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good  God  bless  my  sons-in-law,  Bertrand  de 
Frez  and  Alphonse  du  Fay,  as  He  has  blessed 
me  all  my  life  long.  I  think  of  3'our  father  and 
mother,  my  dear ;  and  you  must  think  no  harm 
when  I  tell  you  I  have  had  masses  said  for  the 
repose  of  their  souls.  If  I  make  a  mistake,  God 
will  forgive." 

My  heart  could  have  interpreted  this  letter, 
even  without  the  pretty  letter  of  Aimee  and 
her  husband  which  accompanied  it ;  and  which 
told  how,  when  M.  du  Fay  came  over  to  his 
friend's  wedding,  he  had  seen  the  younger  sis- 
ter, and  in  her  seen  his  fate.  The  soft,  caress- 
ing, timid  Aimee  was  more  to  his  taste,  than 
the  grave  and  stately  Susan.  Yet  little  Amiee 
managed  to  rule  imperiously  at  Chateau  Chala- 
bre;  or  rather,  her  husband  was  delighted  to 
indulge  her  every  wish:  while  Susan,  in  her 
grand  way,  made  rather  a  pomp  of  her  conju- 
gal obedience.  But  they  were  both  good  wives, 
good  daughters. 

This  last  summer,  you  might  have  seen  an 
old,  old  man,  dressed  in  gray,  with  white  flow- 
ers in  his  button-hole  (gathered  by  a  grand- 
child as  fair  as  they),  leading  an  elderly  lady 
about  the  grounds  of  Chateau  Chalabre,  with 
tottering,  unstead}^  eagerness  of  gait. 

"Here!"  said  he  to  me,  "just  here  my  mo- 
ther bade  me  adieu,  when  first  I  went  to  join 
my  regiment.  I  was  impatient  to  go ;  I  mount- 
ed— I  rode  to  yonder  great  chestnut,  and  then 
looking  back,  I  saw  my  mother's  sorrowful 
countenance.  I  sprang  off,  threw  the  reins  to 
the  groom,  and  ran  back  for  one  more  embrace. 
'  My  brave  boy !'  she  said ;  *  my  own !  Be  faith- 
ful to  God  and  your  king !'  I  never  saw  her 
more ;  but  I  shall  see  her  soon ;  and  I  think  I 
may  tell  her  I  have  been  faithful  both  to  my 
God  and  my  king," 

Before  now,  he  has  told  his  mother  all. 


THE  CASE  OF  LADY  MACBETH,  MEDI- 
CALLY CONSIDERED. 

A   WESTERN   SKEICH. BY   T.    B.    THORPK 

SOME  years  agone  business  called  us  to  the 
little-visited  vicinity  of  Dogwood  Bayou. 
It  was  a  rich  agricultural  country,  almost  ex- 
slusively  taken  up  by  large  plantations,  which 
belonged  in  every  case  to  non-resident  owners. 
There  was,  of  course,  little  society  for  any  one, 
and  little  active  employment  but  for  the  ne- 
groes, if  we  except  the  local  pliysician.  Now 
Dogwood  Bayou  had  a  reputation,  the  country 
round,  for  twenty  miles,  for  possessing  the  most 
famous  of  doctors;  his  praises  were  universal, 
and  it  was  agreed,  upon  all  considerations,  that 
if  Dr.  Stubblefield — for  such  was  his  name — 
had  any  chance  at  all  to  display  his  skill  in  the 
healing  art,  the  victim  of  sickness  was  bound  to 
be  restored  to  "pristine  health."  We  have 
known  many  men  of  talent  buried  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  "swamps;"  a  small  number  re- 
tained the  enthusiasm  that  originally  led  them 
to  choose  the  profession  of  medicine,  but  many 
more  became,  by  force  of  circumstances,  dis- 


gusted with  their  profession,  and  abandoned  it 
for  other  pursuits.  Living  on  the  frontier  of 
civilization,  with  no  congenial  spirits  to  give 
the  encouragement  of  sympathy,  no  appreciated 
exampler  in  the  neighborhood  to  inspire  self- 
respect  and  professional  hope  for  the  future, 
the  title  and  duties  of  Doctor  gradually  lost 
their  charms,  and,  like  discontented  chrysalis, 
they  have  eaten  through  the  grave  encasement 
of  the  physician's  coat,  appeared  in  a  new  form, 
and  become  absorbed  in  the  duties  of  a  new 
existence. 

Dr.  Stubblefield  seemed  content  Avith  his  oc- 
cupation and  his  circumstances;  two  or  three 
heiresses  in  his  neighborhood  had  been  selected 
by  the  gossips  as  good  matches  for  the  Doctor, 
and  as  it  seemed  to  be  understood  that  he  would 
let  no  favorable  opportunity  of  "  establishing 
himself"  escape,  it  was  tlierefore  that  consid- 
erable surprise  was  in  time  expressed  that  he 
had  made  no  advances  in  a  matrimonial  way. 
One  or  two  widows  had  also  literally  set  their 
caps  for  him.  They  would,  if  he  happened  to 
be  professionally  at  their  plantations,  graphic- 
ally describe  their  troubles  and  anxieties  in 
carrying  on  their  business,  and  then  insinuate 
how  difficult  it  was  for  a  female,  "without  a 
protector,"  to  keep  from  being  imposed  upon  in 
the  management  of  a  large  estate ;  and  then, 
following  him  to  the  gallery  of  the  house,  they 
would  point  over  the  broad  acres  in  view,  until 
the  index  finger  mesmerically  rested  upon  a 
mysterious  clump  of  dark,  dank  foliage  that  con- 
tained the  remains  of  the  husband  deceased, 
and  sigh,  "  Doctor,  it  is  a  melancholy  thing  to 
live  alone." 

"  It  is,"  the  Doctor  would  mechanically  reply, 
and,  apparently  all  unconscious  of  the  toils 
weaving  around  him,  would  ride  away. 

We  were  attracted  toward  this  disciple  of 
Galen,  not  only  by  his  excellent  reputation,  and 
by  his  independent  and  solitary  life,  but  also 
from  some  quaint  articles  he  had  contributed  to 
the  columns  of  a  neighboring  newspaper.  They 
were  treatises  on  some  local  diseases,  and  very 
sensible  ones  too,  but  were  strangely  mixed  up 
with  quotations  from  Shakspeare,  and  phrases 
that  had  that  antique  sound,  so  rich  and  so  pe- 
culiar to  the  Elizabethan  era.  It  was  very  ap- 
parent to  any  person  of  the  least  observation, 
that  our  Doctor  relieved  himself  of  the  tedium 
of  his  daily  business,  by  poring  over  the  rich 
treasures  of  the  Augustan  age  of  English  liter- 
ature, and,  having  much  leisure,  ho  had  becomo 
thoroughly  imbued  with  their  insj)iration. 

According  to  the  hospitable  spirit  of  the 
country,  which  makes  any  stranger  a  welcome 
guest,  I  rode  over  one  evening  to  the  Doctor's 
"  office,"  and,  although  the  door  was  open,  its 
occupant  was  away;  a  fortunate  thing,  per- 
haps, as  it  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  studying 
his  habits,  and  learning,  from  what  I  saw  before 
me,  the  character  of  his  pursuits,  better,  per- 
haps, than  long  acquaintance  would,  without 
such  a  well-detailed  introduction. 
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The  "ofticc,"  a  v«'ry  rude  building  of  one 
roorn,  stood  alone  in  the  dense  forest^  and,  as  i« 
U8ual,  wu.s  nt-ar  the  crossing  of  two  much  fre- 
quented roads.  The  shavings  and  chips  made 
in  its  construction  had  never  been  brushed 
awav,  and  were  slowly  decaying  among  the 
nccmnulated  dust  of  two  years  at  least  Upon 
the  rough  walls  were  hung,  in  festoons,  every 
variety  of  indigenous  herb — some  still  frej<h  in 
the  youth  of  their  gathering,  others  exhibiting 
mere  shreds  of  decay.  Various  articles  of  cloth- 
.'ng  were  scattered  about,  disfigured  by  hard 
tsnge,  and  eloquently  spoke  of  night  rides,  in 
the  swamps  and  amidst  the  storms  of  a  tropical 
climate.  Scattered  in  every  direction  were 
half-tilled  vials,  broken  pill-boxes,  s])lints  and 
pplinlers — in  fact,  an  interminable  confusion  of 
tilings,  strange  and  wonderful  to  behold.  A 
few  medical  books  were  reposing  on  a  high  and 
rudely  constructed  shelf,  but  the  spiders  had 
covered  them  with  cobwebs,  which  held  sus- 
pended in  their  meshes  a  hundred  ghostly  car- 
casses of  curious  insects,  showing  how  long 
these  books  had  remained  undisturbed. 

In  one  corner  of  this  sanctum  was  a  rudely- 
constructed  desk,  on  which  rested  a  number  of 
portly  but  well  thumbed  volumes;  near  by 
was  an  arm-chair,  boasting  the  luxury  of  a 
cushion  that  had  once  done  duty  in  a  gig  or 
carriage.  On  the  desk  was  carefully  fixed  a 
novel  bust  of  Shakspeare.  It  was  one  of  the 
familiar  plaster  casts  so  common  in  the  streets, 
but  with  this  extraordinary  difference:  the 
liead,  instead  of  possessing  the  iisual  monu- 
mental stare,  was  heroically  turned  over  the 
left  shoulder  with  the  air,  so  much  admired  in 
the  Apollo.  This  unexpected  vitality  in  plas- 
ter, this  new  and  human  expression  in  the  great 
bard,  called  forth  our  unbounded  astonishment, 
and  when  about  to  solve  the  myster}'  by  a  close 
examination,  we  heard  footsteps,  and,  iu  an- 
other instant,  the  Doctor  was  before  us. 

"You  are  welcome,"  said  he  to  our  few 
words  of  explanation,  and  extending  his  hand, 
he  continued : 

"I  heard  of  your  being  in  this  neighborhood, 
and  am  just  come  from  a  call  at  your  tempor- 
ary home  ;"  then,  without  further  ceremony, 
he  pushed  the  cushioned  chair  toward  me,  and, 
Beating  himself  upon  the  table,  directly  beneath 
the  mysterious  bust,  he  commenced  conversa- 
tion with  a  vivacity  and  frankness  that  would 
have  done  honor  to  long  years  of  intimate  ac- 
quaintance. 

Except  a  perfect  indifference  to  dress,  there 
wa?  nothing  superficially  remarkable  in  the 
appearance  of  the  Do<'tor;  but  close  observa- 
tion detected  an  equivocal  smile,  I  thought, 
about  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  and  there  ccnild 
aNo  be  seen  an  occasional  bi-iii^ht  llash  of  an 
othiTwiHe  commonplace  eye.  The  Doctor  was 
past  middle  af^f,  had  a  fine  forehead,  and  a  tre- 
mendous head  of  hair,  and  altliough  I  took  him 
to  be  a  man  of  Hui)crior  abilities,  he  seemed  to 
pongesu  no  conHciousnoss  of  any  aj>parcut  inap- '. 


propriateness  of  his  mental  superiority  with  thtl 
scenes  and  associations  about  him. 

As  the  Doctor  proceeded  with  his  general 
conversation,  I  was  struck  with  the  fact  thatlj 
two  apparently  contradictory  things  occupied 
his  thoughts,  for  he  joined  with  an  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  his  profession  an  idolatrous  love 
for  Shakspeare.  , 

Of  the  great  author  he  spoke  as  if  he  were  inj 
intimate  acquaintance  of  his  house,   a  person 
with  whom  he  had  daily  conversation  ;  and,  by. 
a  peculiar  construction  of  his  mind,  he  so  fainil> 
iarized   whatever   he   touched,  that  not  only 
Shakspeare  but  his  characters,  in  the  delusiom 
wrought  by  the  Doctor's  speech,  all  seemed  to 
dwell  in  the  adjoining  forests;  and  Rosalind  and' 
Prospero  might  have,  at  the  moment,  appeared. 
bodily  before  us,  without  creating  an  emotion 
of  surprise. 

"Ah,"  said  the  Doctor,  in  reply  to  an  ob- 
servation of  ours,  "my  medical  books  do  bear 
the  evidences  of  neglect;  thej'  are  too  specu- 
lative for  an  admirer  of  the  naturaL     I,  sir, 
love  tangible  things :  I  see  the  nerves,  the  mus-; 
cles,  the  bones,  the  beautiful  structure  of  my 
patients ;  but  no  one  has  unfolded  to  me  a  sat- 
isfactor}''  solution  of  their  operations  or  con*, 
nection.     If  it  were  not  that  I  remember  thfttj 
their  offices  and  uses  are  the  creations  of  EQm' 
who  said.  Let  than  he,  I  should  go  mad  with  the; 
mystery  they  present  to  my  professional  eye;| 
for,  say  what  you  will,  sir,  the  corpse  that  ii 
but  dust  often  surpasses  in  perfection  of  ma- 
chinery that  of  living  men ;  yet  it  is  not  more 
instinct  with  life,  because  of  its  complication  of 
internal  parts,  than  if  it  were  solid  stone;  the 
action  of  the  arm,  the  act  of  thought,  the  smile 
that  enlivens  the  face,  are  not  because  there  isi 
a   muscle,  a  brain,  and  nerves — far  from  it;| 
these  are  common  mediums,  but  not  necessary 
mediums ;  therefore,  the  more  I  study  man,  the 
more  there  seems  to  be  no  necessary  connection  i 
between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit 

"  Why  we  live  at  all  is  past  eomprehensioa 
!My  patient  is  sick  ;  the  soul  seems  about  to 
part  connection  with  mortality.  I  prescribe ! 
catnip-tea,  a  cathartic,  draw  blood,  or  what  not 
that  is  ridiculous,  but  often  efTective,  and  the^ 
incomprehensible  thing  of  life  continues  on. 
How  is  immortality  cajoled  by  these  simple 
remedies?  What  is  the  doctor's  art  but  the 
blind  groping  in  darkness — the  ]u-ofane  daring 
to  Iny  hands  upon  the  ark  of  Gt)d?  The  prac- 
tice of  medicine  must  ever  be  unsatisfactory  U> 
the  precise  mind.  I  play,  in  these  forest  tem- 
j)los,  the  humane  jiart  of  nurse  only  to  the  sinv 
pie  inhabitants,  and  I  dare  not — if  1  a)ii  really 
serious — lliiiik  of  the  ignorance  and  impiety 
that  would  be  exhibited  if  I  were  to  assum*, 
without  (jualincatiou,  to  be  really  what  I  pro- 
fess— a  ]>hysician.  | 

"But  I  am  not  without  cmploymont,"  con-. 
tinned  the  Doctor,  his   eye   flashing  with  un- 
wonted fire.     "When  not  engaged  with  busi- 
ness, 1  give  up  my  leisure  momentis,  and  I  am 
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thankful  to  say  I  have  many  of  them,  to  the  ' 
gtady  of  Shakspeare.     Here  are  the  volumes  , 
that  make  my  society,  and  brighth"  people  my 
world.     If  you  wish  to  read  this  author,  live  as  , 
I  do  in  the  back\voods,  and  you  will  find  plos-  ' 
saries  for  meanings  now  hidden  to  the  uninitia- 
ted    I  know  Caliban  personally — he  lives  near 
by  in  a  great  hollow  oak ;  and  Puck  has  a  home 
in  that  Dogwood  yonder.    Shakspeare  is  doubly 
necessary  in  these  silent  places ;  his  spirit  can 
here  be  seen  and  felt,  in  the  sunshine  and  the 
gloonu 

"I  have  often  known  these  tropical  elements 
to  sweep  through  these  woods  and  winnow  the 
trees  as  if  they  were  rushes;  the  rain  has  pour- 
ad  down  in  torrents,  while  the  vivid  lightning 
seemed  to  open  the  very  soul  to  the  horrid  din 
of  heaven's  artillery.  Amid  all  this  sulphurous 
blaze,  I  have  read  the  storm-scene  in  Lear,  and 
seen  it  enacted  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  con- 
ception of  the  mighty  bard.  It  was  then  I  wit- 
nessed its  true  expression,  and  saw  its  illustra- 
tion. It  was  then  that  I  learned  by  the  suffer- 
ings of  that  'poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  despised 
old  man,'  how  great  Shakspeare  would  have  us 
to  understand  is  the  baseness  of  filial  ingrati- 
tude." 

The  Doctor  stopped,  and,  as  I  looked  up,  my 
€y6  again  rested  upon  that  singular-looking 
oust;  if  possible,  it  appeared  to  have  bent  its 
head  forward  even  more  than  when  I  first  no- 
ticed it,  as  if  giving  a  sincere  benediction  upon 
the  head  of  an  enthusiastic  disciple. 

"  I  see,"  said  the  Doctor,  looking  upward, 
"that  you  are  admiring  that  effigy.  It  is  said 
to  be  the  physical  form  of  him  who  created 
these  works ;  possibly  it  is ;  but  in  what  con- 
sists its  value  ?  That  cold,  brainless,  lifeless 
thing  can  not  break  forth  in  eloquence ;  yet, 
vas  Shakspeare's  lifeless  body,  encased  in  the 
coflBn,  more  Shakspeare  than  is  that  plaster 
oast  ?  Certainly  not ;  for  Shakspeare  still  lives, 
in  spite  of  the  wreck  of  his  mortality;  speaks, 
though  his  counterfeit  presentment  has  the  seal 
of  eternal  silence  on  its  lips. 

"Here,"  continued  the  Doctor,  holding  up  one 
of  the  heavy  volumes  before  him,  "here  is  Shaks- 
peare ;  we  have  him  quietly  and  wholly  at  our 
comman'^.  A'e  can  sit  down  with  him  by  our 
•ide,  with  no  prompter-boy  to  demand  his  pres- 
ence, no  managerial  duties  to  distract  his  atten- 
tion, no  wife  or  friends  to  claim  him  from  our 
company.  We  know  Shaksj)eare  as  never  could 
■*  contemporaries,  even  were  they  inmates  of 
•»  hou.se,  and  the  repository  of  his  most  secret 
f'-'ilings." 

•'That  is  true,"  said  I,  startled  somewhat  by 
his  novel  prof>o.-ition ;  "but  8till,"  I  suggested, 
"  will  not  the  world  ever  be  poorer  because 
Shak.speare  had  no  'Boz/.y,'  and  that,  of  all  great 
men,  of  him  we  should  be  Icha  inform<d  of  his  ; 
Personal  characteristics,  and  his  daily  manner 
onife?" 

"There,"  said  the  Doctor,  with  animation, 
'you  are  wrong,  for  we  only  have  Shakspeare, 


because  he  had  no  personality.  Johnson,  like 
an  Egyptian  king,  had  his  embalmer.  He  is  an 
object  of  interest  in  the  curiosity  shop,  because 
of  his  associated  wrappings  and  gums.  lie  is 
indebted  to  the  resins  of  Boswell's  humor,  and 
the  hieroglyphic  pictures  of  Boswell's  wit,  for 
all  that  we  would  remember  of  him ;  but  what 
Shakspeare  ate  and  drank,  and  what  he  said 
and  did,  in  the  common  routine  of  animal  ex- 
istence, would  not  interest,  because,  however 
faithfully  portrayed  and  verily  authenticated, 
they  would  be,  when  contrasted  with  his  intel 
lectual  efforts,  incongruous  and  imsatisfactory. 

"Shakspeare,  Homer,  and  the  Prophets  have 
no  personal  identity,  and  the  outpouring!  of 
their  minds  need  not  the  acknowledged  cliarra 
of  biography  to  add  to  their  interest  Read  all 
other  authors,  and  what  is  the  charm  of  their 
works,  the  sentient  character  sympathetic  with 
our  own  common  nature ;  but  Shakspeare's 
verse,  like  the  diamond  in  the  royal  coronet, 
shines  on  in  brilliancy,  unassociated  with  the 
earth  in  which  it  found  its  birth. 

"  Among  men,"  continued  the  Doctor,  his 
face  glowing  with  excitement — "among  men, 
Shakspeare  was  quiet,  retired  and  unsociaL 
The  world  and  its  busy  throng  he  looked  upon 
with  the  same  speculation  that  we  now  do  the 
scenes  in  his  plays.  Hamlet  and  FalstafF,  Cle- 
opatra and  Dame  Quickly,  with  their  associate 
mighty  throng,  passed  in  review  before  his 
mind's  eye,  as  he  has  caused  them  to  pass  be^ 
fore  us;  he  has  nowhere  commented  upon  hia 
characters,  nor  do  we,  in  the  most  careful  study 
of  them,  ever  gain  the  slightest  insight  into 
Shakspeare's  personal  opinions.  The  charac- 
ters of  his  plays  were  more  realities  to  him  than 
were  his  theatrical  company,  Catharine  more  a 
queen  than  Elizabeth.  Othello  calls  lago  hon- 
est ;  Amelia  p!"onounces  lago  a  villain.  Shaks* 
peare,  like  the  surface  of  a  polished  mirror, 
reflects  these  opinions,  but  is  unimpressed  him.  v 
self" 

The  effect  of  the  Doctor's  manner,  and  hia 
intense  perception  of  the  omnipresence  of  hia 
author,  caused  me  again  to  cast  my  eyes  toward 
that  singular  bust.  There  it  was,  with  its  head 
seemingly  bent  still  more  over  the  Doctor,  and 
looking  down  with  an  evident  smile  of  benign 
meaning. 

"Where,"  exclaimed  we,  in  an  intense  inter- 
est, "  did  you  procure  that  extraordinary  efligy  ? 
We  have  seen,"  we  continued,  "all  the  coi>iea 
of  the  original,  as  well  as  some  imaginary  de- 
lineations of  the  'groat  bard,'  and  they  are  all 
imperfect  transcripts  of  a  rough  and — but  for 
the  association — commonplace  monument;  but 
here  we  have  grace  and  clmractcr:  the  head  is 
bent  on  one  side,  in  the  attitude  of  attention. 
This  gives  new  energy  to  the  face,  for  it  seems 
looking  downward,  as  if  conscious  of  a  high 
estate." 

"Think  you  so,"  said  the  Doctor,  springing 
on  his  feet,  and  giving  a  loud  laugh.  "Well, 
that  is  comical  indeed.     You  see  that  that  bust 
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Wfts  sent  me  from  a  neigliboring  town ;  the 
joltings  over  ft  rough  road  severed  the  head 
from  the  Ixtdv,  and  olhorwise  broke  it  into  frag- 
ni.-ntss.  In  my  own  poor  way,  being  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  an  artist,  I  endeavored  to  re- 
pair the  injury,  and  in  putting  on  the  head,  by 
pure  aceidt-nt,  dilFerently  from  the  common  con- 
struct ion,  I  have  so  profusely  called  forth  your 
admiration." 

The  solution  of  the  mj^stery  was  certainly 
simple  enough.  "  A  commonplace  accident," 
said  the  Doctor ;  "  and  unskillful  hands  have 
given  us  a  new  phase  of  the  personnel  of  Shaks- 
peare,  while  the  profoundest  study,  and  genius 
of  the  highest  order,  have  never  given  a  new  or 
improved  phase  to  a  single  expression  of  his 
mind." 

At  this  moment  the  clattering  of  horses'  heels 
were  heard  on  the  road,  and  a  sable  courier 
presented  himself  at  the  Doctor's  door,  demand- 
ing his  immediate  attention  to  some  case  of 
sickness  in  the  neighborhood.  The  enthusiast 
at  once  changed  into  a  matter-of-fact  personage, 
and  bidding  us  good-day,  was  soon,  by  the  in- 
terposition of  the  surrounding  forests,  hidden 
from  our  sight. 

On  my  return  to  my  temporary  quarters,  I 
naturally  expressed  myself  warmly  in  admira- 
tion of  the  Doctor,  which  called  forth  consider- 
able astonishment  from  our  host ;  who  consid- 
ered him  a  very  useful  man  in  sickness,  but  was 
otherwise  as  totally  unconscious  of  the  Doctor's 
merits,  as  he  (the  host)  was  of  the  beauties  of 
Shakspeare.  But  in  our  conversation,  I  was 
gratified  to  learn  that  the  next  day  the  Doctor 
would  appear  before  "  the  recently  formed 
County  Medical  Society,"  as  a  reader  of  a  "the- 
sis," in  accordance  with  the  constitutional  re- 
quirements of  said  Society. 

At  an  early  hour,  I  was  one  among  some 
fifteen  persons,  mostly  doctors,  who  composed 
"  the  audience"  of  the  lecturer.  I  must  confess 
I  expected  to  be  little  interested  in  a  strictly 
professional  document.  The  Doctor  rose,  blush- 
ed, stammered,  gathered  together  a  few  dog- 
eared pieces  of  paper,  professed  himself  highly 
honored  by  the  attendance  of  so  large  an  au- 
dience; spoke  of  the  importance  of  physicians 
coming  together  for  mutual  improvement,  and 
then  announced  that  he  should,  on  "this  occa- 
sion," take  up 

"  TIIK    CASE   OF   LADY    MACBETH,    MEDICALLY   CON- 
SIDEUED  ;" 

and  tlie  Doctor  continued: 

"  In  discussing  the  query,  '  Was  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  the  pliysician  of  Lady  Macbeth 
coiTcct  or  not?'  I  niust  acknowledge  that  I  ap- 
proach the  subject  with  some  misgivings.  Shaks- 
peare has  been  pronounced  by  his  admirers  the 
'[)Of't  of  nature;'  and  I  will  add,  he  is  equally 
tlic  |ioct  of  art;  and  it  is  because  1  believe  that 
wliat.  lu;  has  not  written  of  ma}',  without  in- 
jury, remain  forever  unrecorded,  that  I  am 
profesi^ionally  stung  to  the  quick  that  the  phy- 
birians  of  Siuikflpeare  do   not  occupy  a  more 


prominent  place  among  his  great  histories,  and 
that  I  must  find  fault,  not  with  the  delineation, 
but  with  the  delineated,  and  forever  regret  tliat 
the  poet  had  not  been  personall}'  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  'ornaments  of  the  profession' 
who  have  adorned  every  age,  and  not  been  con- 
fined, by  his  rural  associations  of  Stratford,  to 
commonplace,  and,  pardon  me  if  I  say,  'mere 
country  doctors.' 

"  That  Shakspeare  lost  much  by  this  depri- 
vation, there  can  not  be  a  doubt.  He  would 
have  gloried  in  the  accomplishments  of  our 
favorite  pursuits;  for  a  man  who  could  dissect 
the  mind  as  he  has,  and  expose  its  very  net- 
work, until  it  lies  before  you  with  all  the  vivid- 
ness of  a  physical  preparation,  would  have  used 
the  real  knife  upon  the  hard  flesh  and  tangled 
nerves,  with  a  skill  never  approached  by  a 
Hunter  or  a  Bell.  Such  is  my  estimate  of  the 
talents  of  the  great  dramatist ;  for  he  has  not 
suffered  in  my  estimation  by  the  thousand  com- 
mentators and  eulogists  upon  his  merits,  who 
have  discovered  more  beauties,  and  become 
eloquent  upon  a  typographical  error,  than  on 
the  text  refulgent  with  meaning,  and  who  have 
acted  the  part  of  foolish  practitioners,  who  pre- 
fer a  case  involved  in  doubt  to  one  of  mark- 
ed and  unmistakable  symptoms — they  finding 
more  to  worship  in  the  cunning  of  their  own 
thoughts  upon  what  can  not  be  understood, 
than  they  do  in  the  clear  sunshine  of  the  purest 
genius  itself. 

"A  court  physician,  as  we  understand  the 
term,  in  the  days  of  Macbeth,  seems  not  to  have 
been  unknown ;  but  certain  it  is  that  the  usurper 
had  not  so  firmly  seated  himself  upon  his  new 
dignity  as  to  appoint  one,  if  custom  demanded 
it,  and  our  text  clearly  implies  that  Lady  Mac- 
beth's  doctor  was  a  neighborhood  resident,  and, 
as  I  have  already  suggested,  a  countrj  practi- 
tioner. 

"But  before  we  sit  in  judgment  upon  the 
practice  of  a  brother,  let  us,  in  all  fairness,  en- 
deavor to  get  at  the  circumstances  under  which 
his  patient  was  placed,  and  the  existing  causes 
that  led  to  her  demise. 

"  We  are  aware  that  much  has  been  written 
about  Lady  Macbeth  ;  but  much  speculation 
has  only  contributed  to  confuse,  ra.liev  than  to 
enlighten,  the  student.  The  characters  of  Slialcs- 
peare  are  real,  not  fabulous.  Their  bodies  are 
tangible,  and  subject  to  the  laws  that  govern 
the  human  frame.  In  this  respect  he  excels  all 
who  attempt  to  follow  in  his  path. 

"  Ophelia  and  Rosalind  are  creations  as  deli- 
cate as  moon-beams,  yet  they  move  through 
their  allotted  parts  as  much  realities  as  FalstafT, 
Avho  crushes  the  earth  with  his  weight,  and 
disgusts  U8  with  his  grossness.  We  can  con- 
template the  physical  powers  of  each  with  ex- 
actness, and  prescribe  for  their  sepjirate  ail- 
ments without  foiir  of  mistake.  The  case  of 
Lady  Macbeth,  medically  considered,  was  there- 
fore one  of  the  most  interesting  ever  presented 
to  the  notice  of  a  philosophical  student  in  the 
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healing  art ;  but  it  was  one  that  required  more 
than  superficial  examination. 

"  The  unnatural  acceleration  of  the  pulse  told 
of  the  agitation  of  the  heart,  but  nothing  more ; 
and  as  the  cause  of  her  indisposition  was  art- 
fully concealed  by  the  lady  herself,  it  had  to 
be  come  at,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the  sagacity 
of  the  physician  in  his  study  of  the  effects  that 
were  visible  unto  his  eyes.  Shakspeare  has 
given  us  the  most  minute  details  of  all  the  ter- 
rible mental  agitations  that  led  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  lady's  health,  and  I  think  I  am  jus- 
tified in  asserting  that,  if  any  well-educated 
practitioner  of  the  present  day  could  have  had 
this  information,  and  been  called  in  '  at  the 
time  of  the  first  walking  in  the  sleep,'  Lady 
Macbeth  could  have  been  much  relieved,  and 
her  da3's  been  greatly  prolonged ;  but  the  phy- 
sician sent  for  by  her  husband  had  neither  Shaks- 
peare to  enlighten  him,  or  our  '  eminent  lights,' 
and  consequently  deserves  due  commiseration ; 
and  therefore,  while  I  shall  endeavor  to  be 
just,  he  shall  receive  mercy  at  my  hands. 

"Unholy  ambition  seems  to  be,  and  is,  the 
accredited  cause  of  all  Lady  Macbeth's  misfor- 
tunes. How  terrible  she  seems  when  urging 
her  husband  on  to  murder!  Before  the  com- 
mission of  crime  he  appeared  to  have  the  wom- 
an's heart,  while  she,  a  very  monster,  prays 
to  be  '  unsexed,'  and  be  '  from  the  crown  to  the 
toe  top-full  of  the  direst  cruelty.' 

"  But  why  this  strange  and  unnatural  ambi- 
tion, so  untrue  of  womankind  ?  Does  the  wife 
stand  at  the  door  that  leads  to  the  sleeping 
guest,  and  urge  her  husband  to  imbrue  his 
hands  in  blood,  without  some  corresponding  in- 
centive ?  llow  was  she  to  be  benefited  by  this 
voluntary  and  terrible  sacrifice  of  peace  ?  Why 
was  she  more  anxious  to  obtain  the  royal  dig- 
nity than  her  lord  ?  Has  the  master  of  the 
workings  of  the  human  heart  left  our  questions 
unanswered — this  apparent  inconsistency  with- 
out a  solution  ?     Let  us  see. 

"The  great  inducement  to  action  that  oper- 
ates, when  all  others  are  lost,  is  the  desire  to 
benefit  our  offspring.  Let  us  have  a  child  to 
hope  for  and  labor  for,  and  life  is  not  in  vain. 
Macbeth  was  childless ;  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
soul,  he  says, 

'• '  Upon  my  head  they  placed  a  fruitless  crown, 
And  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  gripe, 
***** 

No  son  of  mine  succeeding.' 

"IIcTe  was  the  cause,  no  doubt,  of  that  hesi- 
tation that  Macbeth  every  where  exhibits.  Ilis 
ambition  beyond  himself  had  no  future,  and  it 
■was  therefore  paralyzed,  and  in  spite  of  the 
weird  .sisters,  but  for  the  urging  on  of  his  wife, 
would  have  passed  away  in  dreams. 

"Lady  Macbeth,  unhappy  because  she  had  no 
children  by  Macbeth,  had  been  a  widow,  and 
wn.<?  a  mother.  She  says,  'I  have  given  suck, 
and  know  how  tender  it  is  to  love  the  babe 
that  milks  me.'  And  here  we  have  the  key  to 
the  startling  character  of  her  actiona. 


""Widows  love  their  offspring  even  with  a 
greater  intensity  than  wives,  and  as  affection 
will  not  live  in  idleness,  that  portion  which 
once  flowed  toward  the  husband  is  transferred 
to  the  child.  Again,  a  widow,  acting  toward 
her  children  in  the  capacity  of  both  parents, 
often  becomes  possessed  of  the  energy  of  both — 
the  extended  selfishness  of  both ;  and  no  doubt, 
from  the  time  that  Macbeth  possessed  her  im- 
agination with  the  prophecy  that  he  would  be 
a  king,  the  watchful  motlier,  with  the  wildest 
enthusiasm,  and  in  the  abuse  of  the  holiest  feel- 
ings of  the  human  heart,  spurred  on  the  laggard 
ambition  of  her  spouse  (for  whom  she  evidently 
feels  no  real  love  or  respect),  with  the  vague 
hope  struggling  in  her  mind  that  his  '  fruitless 
crown'  might  perhaps  one  day  shine  upon  the 
brow  of  her  own  child.  With  this  understand- 
ing, the  conduct  of  Lady  Macbeth  excites  no 
surprise,  for  she  no  longer  appears  wicked  with- 
out a  motive,  and  ambitious  without  a  design. 

"  Lady  Macbeth,  with  her  husband,  once 
plunged  into  wickedness,  he,  like  a  man  lost  to 
honor,  follows  on  a  career  of  crime ;  she,  like  a 
true  woman,  shrinks  aghast  at  the  first  view  of 
her  fallen  estate.  The  excitement  of  action,  and 
the  storms  and  earthquakes  of  ambitious  pas- 
sion spent,  the  still  small  voice  of  conscience 
preyed  upon  the  heart  of  the  now  repentant 
lady,  until  she  fears  herself  that  she  will  go 
mad.  Then  commenced  that  disease  in  her 
system,  the  maltreatment  of  which  by  her  phy- 
sician, in  my  humble  opinion,  hastened  her  pas- 
sage to  the  grave. 

"  From  the  night  of  Duncan's  murder.  Lady 
Macbeth  no  longer  appears  interested  in  lier 
husband's  pursuits.  In  some  distant  apartment 
of  the  old  palace,  she  sits  buried  in  the  cush- 
ions of  the  invalid's  chair.  To  her  Macbeth  un- 
folds the  dark  passages  of  his  harrowed  soul — 
to  her  he  says, '  Oh,  full  of  scorpions  is  my  mind, 
dear  wife!'  She  listens — sympathizes,  but  for 
herself  never  complains.  The  unhappy  hus- 
band marks  the  sad  falling  off  in  his  once  spir- 
ited wife,  and  as  her  counsel  and  her  smiles 
lessen,  so  docs  his  affection  for  her  increase; 
Avhile  the  want  of  the  'valor  of  her  tongue'  left 
him  meantime  a  prey  to  constantly  increasing 
remorse. 

"Time  wore  on.  Macbeth  busied  himself 
with  new  murders;  but  to  his  wife  he  said,  'Be 
innocent  of  the  knowledge,  dearest  chi?k.  till 
thou  applaud  the  deed!'  But  finally,  when, 
from  his  wars  and  bloody  strifes,  he  came  into 
her  presence  for  sympathy,  lie  is  startled  to  find 
her  mind  shattered,  and  her  body  a  very  wreck 
of  its  former  self,  and  properly  enough — he  at 
once  sends  for  the  aid  of  a  physif-ian. 

"Fortunate  bioflier  practitioner  —  buried 
among  the  sfmi-barl)arou3  residents  of  Birnam 
Wood,  and  confiiind  in  his  general  practice  to 
tlie  humblest  of  pationts  and  the  smallest  of 
fees,  by  a  rare  circumstance  he  was  called  in  to 
give  professional  advice  to  a  Queen,  and  receive 
his  pay  from  a  royal  treasury. 
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"So  far  ti3  the  conduct  of  Lady  Macbeth's 
physician  is  concerned.  uj)on  liis  introduction 
to  liis  patient,  I  have  no  })articuhir  objection  to 
make.  Tlie  case  was  one  that  would  bear  nurs- 
ing, and  would  pay  well,  and  I  am,  therefore, 
not  sur})ri!?cd  that  he  says  to  the  waiting  gen- 
tlewonum.  '  I  have  Uvo  nights  watched  with  you, 
but  can  perceive  no  truth  in  your  report.  When 
was  it  she  last  walked  V 

"But.  from  the  time  that  Lady  Macbeth  ap- 
peared before  him  in  the  mysterious  character 
of  a  somnambulist,  he  seems  rather  to  be  a  phi- 
losopher than  a  physician — a  mere  speculative 
being,  noting  upon  what  he  sees  rather  than  as 
one  who  was  to  master  '  the  great  perturbation 
of  nature'  which  was  enacting  before  him,  and, 
by  the  aid  of  science,  assist  in  restoring  calm  to 
the  tempest-tossed  ocean  of  his  patient's  mind. 

"  Again,  the  Doctor  is  reprehensible  for  ap- 
pearing to  be  too  much  interested  in  the  dark 
revelations  that  come  gurgling  up  from  the 
deep  and  muddied  well  of  his  patient's  memory, 
tliereby  displaying  an  unprofessional  and  vul- 
gar curiosity,  while,  at  the  same  time,  his  at- 
tention was  distracted  from  the  physical  symp- 
toms. 

"And  finally,  as  if  overcome  witb  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  inability,  and  total  want 
of  professional  merit,  he  pronounces  the  disease 
beyond  his  practice,  and  unable  to  conceal  the 
dark  suspicions  that  pass  through  his  mind, 
which  attracts  the  lowering  eye  of  Macbeth  to- 
ward him,  the  Doctor  tremblingly  admits  '  that 
he  has  known  those  who  had  w^alked  in  their 
sleep  to  die  holily  in  their  beds.' 

"Here  our  positive  admiration  for  our  pro- 
fessional brother  must  end.  His  admission  that 
Lady  Macbeth's  disease  was  beyond  his  prac- 
tice, prepares  us  at  once  for  any  subsequent 
mistake  he  might  make,  for  such  simplicity  in 
a  professional  brother  sinks  him  at  once  in  our 
and  in  the  public  estimation. 

"  Why  did  he  not  express  confidence  in  his 
itbility  to  cure? 

"Why  did  he  not  prescribe  with  seeming 
promptness  ? 

'*  Wliy  did  he  not  confuse  the  waiting  gentle- 
woman with  dark  letter  and  unmeaning  terms? 

"Why  did  he  not,  in  short,  as  in  duty  bound, 
make  an  impression  and  make  a  bill  ? 

"  Without  speculating  upon  the  morality  of 
my  remarks,  I  should  say  that  a  Doctor  should 
never  admit  any  disease  bcA'ond  his  practice, 
nor  should  any  physician;  fur,  with  dcatli's  do- 
ings staring  him  in  the  face,  lie  has  only  to  say, 
*  I  was  not  called  in  in  time,'  and  criticism  lies 
with  the  patient  in  the  grave,  and  the  imagina- 
tions of  your  a<liiiirers  are  left  to  f<!e(l  upon  that 
uDporformcd  skill  that  was  not  called  into  ac- 
tion for  want  of  opportunity. 

"Had  I  been  called  upon  to  administer  pro- 
fetisionally  for  Lady  Macbeth,  1  should,  after  in- 
forming myself  of  her  symptoms,  have  pro- 
nounced her  disease,  in  medical  j)arlance,  a  con- 
;»«j8tiou  of  the  portal  svsteaL  and  eo"'»'i«.f.iou  was 


the  immediate  malady  which  our  Doctor  Hhoold 
have  treated. 

"  But  it  may  be  asked,  How  came  I  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  congestion  of  the  portal  nystem 
was  the  malady  of  l^ady  Macbeth?  I  answer, 
the  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  clearly  set  down 
by  Dr.  Bell  as  follows : 

"  Corna,  soynnambulism,  and  catalepsy ;  other 
symptoms  we  shall  enumerate  as  .we  proceed 
Now  somnambulism  is  the  prominent  feature  of 
Lady  Macbeth's  sickness,  and,  besides  her  inco- 
herent words,  the  only  one  particularly  men- 
tioned by  her  attendants.  Somnambulism,  gen- 
tlemen, if  not  arrested,  as  you  are  aware,  is  fol- 
lowed by  catalepsy  and  sudden  death ;  and  if  I 
am  correct  in  pronouncing  upon  the  nature  of 
the  lady's  disease,  her  death  also  must  have 
been  somewhat  sudden.  Shakspeare  describes 
it  as  follows: 

"While  the  physician  was  in  attendance  upon 
his  patient,  the  English  force  is  discovered  ap- 
proaching Macbeth's  castle.  Macbeth  prepares 
for  defense,  and,  while  buckling  on  his  armor, 
he  inquires,  'How  goes  your  patient.  Doctor?* 
Now  the  Doctor,  who  had  just  seen  Lady  Mac- 
beth, evidently  did  not  think  her  seriously  in- 
disposed, although  he  is  puzzled  by  the  extra- 
ordinary perturbation  of  her  mind;  for  he  re- 
plies to  the  query,  '  Not  so  sick,  my  lord,  as  she 
is  troubled  with  thick-coming  fancies,  that  keep 
her  from  her  rest.' 

"  The  cause  of  the  only  obvious  symptom  of 
derangement  to  the  physician  was  known  to 
Macbeth,  and  therefore  gave  him  no  alarm, 
while,  greatly  assured  by  the  announcement 
that  she  was  not  so  sick,  he  immediately  in- 
dulges the  hope  of  her  perfect  recovery,  and  in 
this  joj'ous  emotion,  doubtingly  suggests,  'If 
thou  couldst  find  her  disease  *  *  *  *  and  purge 
it  to  a  sound  and  pristine  health  (wash  out  the 
blood  of  Duncan  from  her  soul),  I  would  ap- 
plaud thee  to  the  very  echo,  which  should  ap- 
plaud again.'  And  in  the  next  breath  (his  at- 
tendants still  busied  with  buckling  on  his  ar- 
mor), he  playfully  asks,  'What  rhubarb,  senna, 
or  what  purgative  drug,  would  scour  these  En- 
glish hence?'  And  even  while  still  in  this  con- 
fident mood,  and  momentarily  occupied  in  giv- 
ing orders  for  the  defense  of  his  castle,  he  hears 
a  ci'y  within,  and  the  announcement  is  made, 
'  The  Queen,  my  lord,  is  dead.' 

"  We  turn  to  Dr.  Bell,  and  find  reported  an 
exactly  parallel  case  with  Lady  ]\Iacboth;  this 
great  ornament  of  our  profession,  speaking  of 
a  somnambulist  patient,  says — 

"'The  man  1  saw  about  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning  was  walking  up  and  down  his  room 
with  a  firm  stop,  and  could  not  bo  kojit  in  bod — 
in  loss  than  two  hours  my  patient  was  a  corpse.* 

"We  are  farther  confirmed  in  our  idea  of  the 
charaotor  of  La<ly  Mai'both's  disease  by  a  criti- 
cal examination  of  the  minuter  symptoms,  as 
given  by  Shakspeare  himselfl  The  medical 
books  8]>oak  of  '  melancholy  and  great  agita- 
tion of  the  braim' 
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•'Sbakspeare  of  'the  rooted  sorrow  and  the 
mind  diseased." 

"The  medical  books,  of  'the  sensation  of 
treieht  about  the  chest,  and  of  oppression 
about  the  pericardium.' 

•♦Shakspeare,  of '  the  bosom  charged  with  per- 
ilous stuff,  tliat  weighs  so  on  the  heart' 

"The  case  of  Lady  Macbeth  was  therefore, 
plain  and  unmistakable.  Shakspeare  has  noted 
the  symptoms  down  with  all  the  care  of  a  prac- 
ticed medical  man,  and  what  was  her  physi- 
cians treatment?  unprofessional  in  the  last  de- 
gree. 

"  He  not  only  pronounces  the  disease  beyond 
his  practice — not  only  refuses  to  prescribe — 
not  only  neglects  to  call  a  consultation,  but 
adds  to  these  sins,  the  language,  '  Herein,  my 
lord,  the  patient  must  minister  to  himself — 
committing  yery  treason  ngninst  the  profession, 
by  showing  a  want  of  confidence  in  his  art, 
and  by  giying  a  precedent  of  encouraging  pa- 
tients to  take  physic,  without  consulting  with 
the  regular  faculty;  encouraging  self-quacking, 
and,  therefore,  all  the  personal  evils  met  with 
in  the  practice  of  our  profession. 

"  If  the  Doctor  was  utterly  without  n  remedy, 
and  unwilling  to  experiment,  why  did  ho  not, 
with  a  grave  face,  prescribe  some  gentle  alter- 
ative, and  thus,  by  harmless  remedies,  endeavor 
to  amuse  his  patient  and  her  friends,  until  na- 
ture cured  the  disease  ? 

•'  We  find,  on  a  careful  examination  of  Mac- 
betU's  conduct,  that  he  had  faith  in  the  medical 
faculty  worthy  of  all  praise.  lie  never  waited, 
aa  many  do  in  our  day,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  until 
the  patient  gets  well  without  advice;  on  the 
contrary,  he  sent  at  once  for  professional  assist- 
ance, and  in  all  the  trying  scenes  through  which 
he  passes,  he  respects  the  opinions  of  the  doctor 
he  ha"  called  in,  and  challenges  him  to  be 
B«lf-confi(lent  of  his  power  to  heal,  that,  as  it 
woold  appear,  he  could  have  the  momentary 
eratification  of  having  his  mind  amused  with 
ill-founded  hopes,  rather  than  to  hear  the  dread- 
ed tnitb. 

"This  course  would  have  pleased  Macbeth 
himself;  and  herein. I  must  allude  again  to  the 
deep  knowledge  which  Shakspeare  had  of  the 
human  heart;  for  he,  as  well  as  any  of  us,  seems 
to  have  known  how  much  more  agreeable  it  is 
to  our  patients  to  be  deceived,  than  to  be  hon- 
««tly  dealt  with — for  Macbeth,  instead  of  giving 
the  Doctor  any  credit  for  his  honesty,  pettishly 
exclaims,  'Throw  physic  to  the  dogs  I'  thus 
making  proverbial  a  saying  that  hangs,  even  to 
this  day,  like  a  millstone  about  the  necks  of  the 
pr^'f^'s.sifm. 

"  I  admire  the  great  dramatist,"  Raid  the  Doc- 
tor, for  the  first  time  growing  cxcr-edinijly  an- 
imated ;  "  1  admire  thf  j[;r*^at  dramatist, — I  wor- 
•hip  at  his  shrine,  with  all  the  faith  of  a  tnie 
believer;  but  I  lament  in  dust  and  allies 
Shakspeare's  unfortunate  ignorance  of '  eminent 
lightM'  in  our  prof«*s.«ion,  f<»r  I  have  known 
foolfl  that  have  wronged  me  out  of  a  fee  by 
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chattering  'throw  physic  to  the  dogs!'  and  yet 
who  were  as  ignorant  as  bliiid  puppies,  from 
whence  came  this  terrible  apothegm — this  fiery 
line  of  false  wisdom .  Yes,  gentlemen,  I  have 
been  stricken  to  the  heart  by  this  very  saying, 
and  judge  of  my  anguish  when  I  reflected  that 
the  arrow  was  feathered  by  a  pinion  plucked, 
as  it  were,  from  my  own  wing. 

"  I  hold  it  to  be  self-evident,  that  our  Doctor 
failed  essentially  in  his  practice ;  Lady  Mac- 
beth's  case  was  one,  although  past  a  perfect 
cure,  yet  still  subject  to  alleviation.  So  long 
as  there  exists  the  present  close  connection  be- 
tween mind  and  matter,  so  long  will  it  be  pos- 
sible for  the  judicious  professional  man,  to  re- 
lieve the  mind  of  its  'perilous  stuff,'  by  ad- 
ministering propei-ly  to  the  body.  If  Shaks- 
peare errs  at  all,  it  is  in  leaving  the  impression 
that,  as  a  universal  rule,  remorse  of  conscience 
is  occasioned  by  the  committal  of  terrible  crime, 
for  I  have,  with  Lady  Macbeth's  physician, 
known  those  who  have  walked  in  their  sleep 
to  die  holily  in  their  beds. 

"  Fatal  remorse  is  not  always  a  consequent 
of  evil  deeds.  I  believe  I  have  met  with  gour- 
mands, who  suffered  as  much  froin  over  indul- 
gence of  their  appetites,  as  have  those  who  par 
ticipated  in  terrible  murders. 

"The  glutton  often  starts  from  his  couch  with 
the  same  sense  of  mysterious  impending  evil, 
that  sent  so  much  terror  to  the  soul  of  Richard. 
Lady  Macbeth  was  ambitious,  unscrupulous, 
and  at  times,  addicted  to  the  use  of  stimulants, 
for  she  says,  '  What  made  them  drunk,  has 
made  me  bold ;'  but  she  was  also  possessed,  in 
a  remarkable  degree,  of  womanly  qualities,  and 
if  her  life  had  been  prolonged,  and  she  had  sur- 
vived the  reaction  of  her  moral  feelings,  she 
would  no  doubt  have  expiated  her  terrible 
crimes,  by  devoting  the  close  of  her  life  to  acts 
of  Christian  charity,  an<l  been  a  pattern  of  mer- 
cy to  the  society  in  which  she  lived. 

"The  stricken  conscience,  says  some  one,  was 
the  cause  of  Lady  Macbeth's  sickness  and  death: 
perhaps  it  was;  but  what  is  conscience?  Ask 
the  philosopher  of  the  mind,  and  you  have 
echoed  back  upon  you,  the  unmeaning  question. 
Look  at  the  pirate!  his  hands  stained  with  a 
score  of  murders,  sleeping  sound)}',  because  he 
is  in  physical  health — look  at  the  d3\speptic, 
but  holy  man!  passing  sleepless  nights  of  hor- 
ror, because  of  his  indigestion. 

"  In  this  world,  if  the  machinery  of  the  body 
be  perfect,  it  sweetly  attunes,  whatever  may  be 
the  burdens  of  conscience.  It  is  not  until  some 
animal  function  is  disordered,  thatpnin  is  felt: 
it  is  the  body,  the  sonsuons  mass,  the  bones  and 
muscles  that  are  full  of  agony,  and  they  are  so 
because  they  are  full  of  deranoremont.  The 
phjsieian  of  Lady  Macbeth  could  not  reaeh  her 
mind:  he  could,  however,  have  prescribed  rem- 
edies that  wouM  have  relieved  the  congestion 
of  her  brain,  restored  qniet  to  her  system,  sleep 
to  her  ey#•^,  and  given  the  assuaging  hand  of 
time  opportunity  to  soften  the  agonies  of  an 
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overburdened  and  guilty  memory,  a  loaded  con- 
scieace  —  and,  consequently,  a  diseased  brain 
and  an  oppressed  heart." 

The  Doctor  abruptly  closed  his  address,  and 
the  audience  dispersed.  What  he  said  was  lis- 
tened to  witli  all  the  gravity  that  any  medical 
treatise  would  have  been  received,  however 
dull:  it  elicited  no  emotion,  created  no  sur- 
prise; only  one  "eminent  light"  seemed  to  be 
at  all  impressed;  and  as  he  passed  Dr.  Stubble- 
field,  he  suggested, 

"I  suppose  Mrs.  Macbeth  lived  up  in  the 
Scotch  Settlement,  on  Alligator  Ridge,  though 
I  never  heard  her  name  before." 

Stubblefield  groaned  in  spirit — the  labor  of 
the  day  was  at  an  end. 


THE  LONG  VOYAGE. 

¥nEN  the  wind  is  blowing  and  the  sleet  or 
rain  is  driving  against  the  dark  windows, 
I  love  to  sit  by  the  fire,  thinking  of  what  •! 
have  read  in  books  of  voyage  and  travel.  Such 
books  have  had  a  strong  fascination  for  my 
mind  from  my  earliest  childhood ;  and  I  wonder 
it  should  have  come  to  pass  that  I  never  have 
been  round  the  world,  never  have  been  ship- 
wrecked, ice-environed,  tomahawked  or  eaten. 
This  time  of  year  is  crowded  with  thick- 
coming  fancies.  Sitting  on  my  ruddy  hearth 
in  the  twilight  of  New  Year's  Eve,  I  find  inci- 
dents of  travel  rise  around  me  from  all  the 
latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the  globe.  They 
observe  no  order  or  sequence,  but  appear  and 
vanish  as  they  will — "  come  like  shadows,  so 
depart."  Columbus,  alone  upon  the  sea  with 
his  disaffected  crew,  looks  over  the  waste  of 
waters  from  his  high  station  from  the  poop  of 
his  ship,  and  sees  the  first  uncertain  glimmer 
of  the  light,  "  rising  and  falling  with  the  waves, 
like  a  torch  in  the  bark  of  some  fisherman," 
which  is  the  shining  star  of  a  new  world. 
Bruce  is  caged  in  Abyssinia,  surrounded  by 
the  gory  horrors  which  shall  often  startle  him 
out  of  his  sleep  at  home  when  years  have  passed 
away.  Franklin,  come  to  the  end  of  his  un- 
happy overland  journey — would  that  it  had 
been  his  last! — lies  perishing  of  hunger  with 
his  brave  companions :  each  emaciated  figure 
stretched  upon  its  miserable  bed  without  the 
power  to  rise:  all,  dividing  the  weary  days 
between  their  prayers,  their  remembrances  of 
the  dear  ones  at  home,  and  conversation  on 
the  pleasures  of  eating;  the  last-named  topic 
being  ever  present  to  them,  likewise,  in  their 
dreams.  All  the  African  travelers,  wayworn, 
solitary  and  sad,  submit  themselves  again  to 
drunken,  murderous,  man-selling  despots,  of  the 
lowest  order  of  humanity;  and  Mungo  Park, 
fainting  under  a  tree  and  succored  by  a  woman, 
gratefully  remembers  how  his  Good  Samaritan 
ham  always  come  to  him  in  woman's  shape,  the 
wide  world  over. 

A  shadow  on  the  wall  in  which  my  mind's 
eye  can  discern  some  traces  of  a  rocky  sea- 
coabt,  recalls  to  me  a  fearful  story  of  travel 


derived  from  that  unpromising  narrator  of  sucli 
stories,  a  parliamentary  blue-book.     A  convict 
is  its  chief  figure,  and  this  man  escapes  wit) 
other  prisoners  from  a  penal  settlement.     It  k 
an  island,  and  they  seize  a  boat,  and  get  to  the 
main  land.     Their  way  is  by  a  rugged  and  pre- 1 
cipitous  sea-shore,   and  they  have  no  earthly  1 
hope  of  ultimate  escape,  for,  the  party  of  soldiers  | 
dispatched  by  an  easier  course  to  cut  them"  off, 
must  inevitabl}^  arrive  at  their  distant  bourne 
long  before  them,  and  retake  them  if  by  any 
hazard  they  survive  the  horrors  of  the  way. 
Famine,  as  they  all  must  have  foreseen,  besets 
them  early  in  their  course.     Some  of  the  party 
die  and  are  eaten;  some  are  murdered  by  the 
rest  and  eaten.     This  one  awful  creature  eat 
his  fill,  and  sustains  his  strength,  and  lives  on 
to  be  recaptured  and   taken  back.      The  un- 
relatable   experiences  through  which   he  haaf 
passed  have  been  so  tremendous,  that  he  is  not  I 
hanged  as  he  might  be,  but  goes  back  to  his  old  ^ 
chained  gang-work.  A  little  time,  and  he  tempts 
one  other  prisoner  away,  seizes  another  boat, , 
and   goes  once  more — necessarily  in  the  old 
hopeless  direction,  for  he  can  take  no  other. 
He  is  soon  cut  off,  and  met  by  the  pursuing 
party,  face  to  face,  upon  the  beach.      He  is 
alone.     In  his  former  journey  he  acquired  an' 
inappeasable  relish  for  his  dreadful  food.     He 
urged  the  new  man  away,  expressly  to  kill 
him  and  eat  him.     In  the  pockets  on  one  side 
of  his  coarse  convict-dress,  are  portions  of  the 
man's  body,  on  which  he  is  regaling;  in  theij 
pockets  on   the  other   side,   is  an  untouched [ 
store  of  salted  pork  (stolen  before  he  left  the! 
island)  for  which  he  has  no  appetite.     He  is| 
taken  back,   and  he  is  hanged.     But  I  shall 
never  see  that  sea-beach  on  the  wall  or  in  the 
fire,  without  him,  solitarj'^  nionster,  eating  as 
he  prowls  along,  while  the  sea  rages  and  rises 
at  him. 

Captain  Bligli  (a  worse  man  to  be  intrusted 
with  arbitrary  power  there  could  scarcely  be) 
is  handed  over  the  side  of  the  Bounty,  and 
turned  adrift  on  the  wide  ocean  in  an  open 
boat,  by  order  of  Fletcher  Christian  one  of  his 
officers,  at  this  very  minute.  Another  flash  of 
my  fire,  and  "  Thursday  October  Christian,"' 
five-and-twenty  years  of  age,  son  of  the  dead 
and  gone  Fletcher  by  a  savage  mother,  leap? 
aboard  His  Majesty's  ship  Briton,  hove  to  ofi 
Pitcairn's  Island;  says  his  simple  grace  before; 
eating,  in  good  English ;  and  knows  that  a 
pretty  little  animal  on  board  is  call  a  dog,  be- 
cause in  his  childhood  he  had  heard  of  such 
strange  creatures  from  his  father  and  the  other 
mutineers,  grown  gray  under  the  shade  of  the 
Bread-fruit  trees,  speaking  of  their  lost  country 
far  away. 

See  the  Halsewell,  East  Indiaman  outward 
bound,  driving  madly  on  a  January  nightj 
toward  the  rocks  near  Seaeombe,  on  the  islandj 
of  Purbeck !  The  captain's  two  dear  daughters 
are  aboard,  and  five  other  ladies.  The  ship! 
has  been  driving  many  hours,  has  seven  feci 
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water  in  her  hold,  and  her  main  mast  has  been 
cut  away.  The  description  of  her  loss,  familiar 
to  me  from  my  early  boyhood,  seems  to  be  read 
aloud  as  she  rushes  to  her  destiny. 

"  About  two  in  the  morning  of  Friday  the  6th  of 
January,  the  ship  still  driving,  and  approaching  very 
fast  to  the  shore,  Mr.  Henry  Meriton,  the  second 
mate,  went  again  into  the  cuddy,  where  the  captain 
then  was.  Another  conversation  taking  place, 
Captain  Pierce  expressed  extreme  anxiety  for  the 
preservation  of  his  beloved  daughters,  and  earnestly 
asked  the  officer  if  he  could  devise  any  method  of 
saving  them.  On  his  answering,  with  great  con- 
cern, that  he  feared  it  would  be  impossible,  but  that 
their  only  chance  would  be  to  wait  for  morning,  the 
captain  lifted  up  his  hands  in  silent  and  distressful 
ejaculation. 

"At  this  dreadful  moment  the  ship  struck,  with 
such  violence  as  to  dash  the  heads  of  those  stand- 
ing in  the  cuddy  against  the  deck  above  them,  and 
the  shock  was  accompanied  by  a  shriek  of  horror 
that  burst  at  one  instant  from  every  quarter  of  the 
ship. 

"Many  of  the  seamen,  who  had  been  remarkable 
mattentive  and  remiss  in  their  duty  during  great 
part  of  the  storm,  now  poured  upon  deck,  where  no 
exertions  of  the  officers  could  keep  them  while  their 
assistance  might  have  been  useful.  They  had  actu- 
ally skulked  in  their  hammocks,  leaving  the  work- 
ing of  the  pumps  and  other  necessary  labors  to  the 
officers  of  the  ship,  and  the  soldiers,  who  had  made 
uncommoii  exertions.  Roused  by  a  sense  of  their 
danger,  the  same  seamen,  at  this  moment,  in  frantic 
exclamations,  demanded  of  heaven  and  their  fellow- 
sufferers  that  succor  w^hich  their  own  efforts,  timely 
made,  might  possibly  have  procured. 

"  The  ship  continued  to  beat  on  the  rocks  :  and 
soon  bilging,  fell  with  her  broadside  toward  the 
shore.  When  she  struck,  a  number  of  the  men 
climbed  up  the  ensign-staff,  under  an  apprehension 
of  her  immediately  going  to  pieces. 

"Mr.  Meriton,  at  this  crisis,  offered  to  these  un- 
happy beings  the  best  advice  which  could  be  given  ; 
he  recommended  that  all  should  come  to  the  side  of 
the  ship  lying  lowest  on  the  rocks,  and  singly  to 
take  the  opportunities  which  might  then  offer,  of 
escaping  to  the  shore. 

"Having  thus  provided,  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  for  the  safety  of  the  desponding  crew,  he  re- 
turned to  the  round-house,  where,  by  this  time,  all 
the  passengers,  and  most  of  the  officers,  had  assem- 
bled. The  latter  were  employed  in  offering  con- 
solation to  the  unfortunate  ladies  ;  and,  with  un- 
paralleled magnanimity,  suffering  their  compassion 
tor  the  fair  and  amiable  companions  of  their  mis- 
fortunes to  prevail  over  the  sense  of  their  own 
danger. 

"  In  this  charitable  work  of  comfort,  Mr.  Meriton 
sow  joined,  by  assurances  of  his  opinion,  that  the 
«hip  would  hold  together  till  the  morning,  when  all 
would  be  safe.  Captain  Pierce  observing  one  of  the 
young  gentlemen  loud  in  his  exclamations  of  terror, 
and  frequently  cry  that  the  ship  was  parting,  cheer- 
fully bid  him  be  quiet,  remarking  that  though  the 
•hip  should  go  to  pieces,  he  would  not,  but  would 
be  safe  enough. 

"It  is  diflicult  to  convey  a  correct  idea  of  the 
scene  of  this  deplorable  catastrophe,  without  de- 
scribing the  place  where  it  happened.  The  Ilalse- 
well  struck  on  the  rocks  at  a  part  of  the  shore  where 
the  cliff  is  of  vast  height,  and  rises  almost  perpen- 
dicular from  its  base.     But  at  this  particular  spot. 


I  the  foot  of  the  cliff  is  excavated  into  a  cavern  often 
'  or  twelve  yards  in  depth,  and  of  breadth  equal  to  the 
length  of  a  large  ship.  The  sides  of  the  cavern  are 
so  nearly  upright,  as  to  be  of  extremely  difficult  ac- 
cess ;  and  the  bottom  is  strewed  with  sharp  and 
uneven  rocks,  which  seem,  by  some  convulsion  of 
the  earth,  to  have  been  detaK^hed  from  its  roof. 

"  The  ship  lay  with  her  broadside  opposite  to  the 
mouth  of  this  cavern,  with  her  whole  length  stretch- 
ed almost  from  side  to  side  of  it.  But  when  she 
struck,  it  was  too  dark  for  the  unfortunate  persons 
on  board  to  discover  the  real  magnitude  of  their 
danger,  and  the  extreme  horror  of  such  a  situation. 

"  In  addition  to  the  company  already  in  the  round- 
house, thoy  had  admitted  three  black  women  and 
two  soldiers'  wives  ;  who,  with  the  husband  of  one 
of  them,  had  been  allowed  to  come  in,  though  the 
seamen,  who  had  tumultuously  demanded  entrance 
to  get  the  lights,  had  been  opposed  and  kept  out  by 
Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr.  Brimer,  the  third  and  fifth 
mates.  The  numbers  there  were,  therefore,  now 
increased  to  near  fifty.  Captain  Pierce  sat  on  a 
chair,  a  cot,  or  some  other  movable,  with  a  daughter 
on  each  side,  whom  he  alternately  pressed  to  his 
affectionate  breast.  The  rest  of  the  melancholy 
assembly  were  seated  on  the  deck,  which  was  strew  - 
ed  with  musical  instruments,  and  the  wreck  of  fur- 
niture and  other  articles. 

"  Here  also  Mr.  Meriton,  after  having  cut  several 
wax-candles  in  pieces,  and  stuck  them  up  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  round-house,  and  lighted  up  all  the 
glass  lanterns  he  could  find,  took  his  seat,  intend- 
ing to  await  the  approach  of  dawn,  and  then  assist 
the  partners  of  his  danger  to  escape.  But,  observ- 
ing that  the  poor  ladies  appeared  parched  and  ex- 
hausted, he  brought  a  basket  of  oranges,  and  pre- 
vailed on  some  of  them  to  refresh  themselves  by 
sucking  a  little  of  the  juice.  At  this  time  they  were 
all  tolerably  composed,  except  Miss  Mansel,  who 
was  in  hysteric  fits  on  the  floor  of  the  deck  of  the 
round-house. 

"  But  on  Mr.  Meriton's  return  to  the  company, 
he  perceived  a  considerable  alteration  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  ship  ;  the  sides  were  visibly  giving 
way  ;  the  dock  seemed  to  be  lifting,  and  he  discov- 
ered other  strong  indications  that  she  could  not  hold 
much  longer  together.  On  this  account,  he  attempted 
to  go  forward  to  look  out,  but  immediately  saw*  that 
the  ship  had  separated  in  the  middle,  and  that  the 
fore-part  having  changed  its  position,  lay  rather  fur- 
ther out  toward  the  sea.  In  such  an  emergency,  when 
the  next  moment  might  plunge  him  into  eternity,  he 
determined  to  seize  the  present  opportunity,  and 
follow  the  example  of  the  crew  and  the  soldiers, 
who  were  now  quitting  the  ship  in  numbers,  and 
makin/?-  their  way  to  the  shore,  though  quite  ignor- 
ant of  its  nature  and  description. 

"Among  other  expedients,  the  ensign-staff  had 
been  unshipped  and  attempted  to  be  laid  between 
the  ship's  side  and  some  of  the  rocks,  but  Avithout 
success,  for  it  snapped  asunder  before  it  reached 
them.  However,  by  the  light  of  a  lantern,  which  a 
seaman  handed  through  the  sky-light  of  the  round- 
house to  the  deck,  Mr.  Meriton  discovered  a  spar 
which  appeared  to  be  laid  from  the  ship's  side  to 
the  rocks,  and  on  this  spar  he  resolved  to  attempt 
his  escape. 

"  Accordingly,  lying  down  ui)on  it,  he  thrust  him- 
self forward  ;  how(!Vcr,  he  soon  found  that  it  had  no 
communication  with  the  rock  ;  he  reached  the  end 
of  it  and  then  slipped  off,  receiving  a  very  violent 
boise  in  his  fall ;  and  before  he  could  recover  his 
legs,  he  was  washed  off  by  the  surge.   He  now  sup- 
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ported  liimsrlf  by  swiinmin'j,  >intil  u  returning  wave  '  remaining  entire  until  (l:iy-l)re:ik  ;  for,  in  the  midst 
dashed  him  against  the  hack  part  of  the  cavern,  i  of  iheir  ovt-n  distress,  the  sufferings  of  the  females 
Here  he  laid  hold  of  a  small  projection  in  the  rock,  j  on  board  afl'ected  them  with  the  most  poignant  an- 
but  was  so  mtich  benumbed  that  he  was  on  the  ]  guish  ;  and  every  sea  that  brok^  inspired  them  with 
point  of  quitting  it,  w  hen  a  seaman  who  had  already  |  terror  for  their  safety. 

gained  a  footing,  extended  his  hand,  and  assisted  "  But,  alas,  their  a])prehcnsions  were  too  soon 
him  ui\til  ho  could  sci^ire  himself  a  little  on  the  '  realized!  Within  a  very  few  minutes  of  the  time 
rock;  from  which  he  clambered  on  a  shelf  still  that  Mr.  Rogers  gained  the  rock,  an  universal  shriek, 
higher,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  surf  j  which  long  vibrated  in  their  ears,  in  which  the  vofcc 

"  Mr.  Rogers,  the  third  mate,  remained  with  the  ;  of  female  distress  was  lamentably  distinguished, 
captain  and  the  unfortunate  ladies  and  their  com-  |  announced  the  dreadful  catastrophe.  In  a  few  mo- 
panions  nearly  twenty  minutes  after  Mr.  Meriton  ■  ments  all  w^as  hushed,  except  the  roaring  of. the 
bad  quitted  the  ship.  Soon  after  the  latter  left  the  j  winds  and  the  dashing  of  the  waves  ;  the  wreck  was 
round-house,  the  captain  asked  what  was  become  of  I  buried  in  the  deep,  and  not  an  atom  of  it  was  ever 
him,  to  which  Mr.  Rogers  replied,  that  he  was  gone    afterward  seen." 


on  deck  to  see  what  could  be  done.  After  this,  a 
heavy  sea  breaking  over  the  ship,  the  ladies  ex- 
claimed, '  Oh,  poor  Meriton  !  he  is  drowned  !  had 


The  most  beatitifiil  and  affecting  incident  I 
know,  associated  with  a  shipwreck,  succeeds 


he  staid  with  ns  he  would  have  been  safe!'  and  this  dismal  story  for  a  winter  night.  The 
they  all,  particularly  Miss  Mary  Pierce,  expressed  Grosvenor,  East  Indiaman,  homeward  bound, 
great  concern  at  the  apprehension  of  his  loss.  ^^^^^j,^  ^^  ^;^^^  ^,,^^^t  of  Caffraria.     It  is 

1  he  sea  was  now  breaking  m  at  the  fore-part  \         t      i  j-u  4.  .-u      rxi  j 

/■^u      ,.  ,         ,     ,        f'^        ,,  .     ^    .  I  resolved  that  the  omcers,  passengers,  and  crew, 

01  the  ship,  and  reached  as  far  as  the  mainmast.  :  .  ,  ,        n      •,         i  .1';  ,     r.  , 

Captain  Pierce  gave  Mr.  Rogers  a  nod,  and  they  I  ^^  "^^"^^^  ^^^  hundred  and  thirty-five  souk, 
took  a  lamp  and  went  together  into  tlio  stern-gal-  shall  endeavor  to  penetrate  on  foot,  across 
lery,  where,  after  viewing  the  rocks  for  some  time,  '  traekless  deserts,  infested  by  wild  beasts  and 
Captain  Pierce  asked  Mr.  Rogers  if  he  thought  there  !  cruel  savages,  to  the  Dutch  settlements  at  the 


ras  any  possibility  of  saving  the  girls  ;  to  which  he 
replied,  he  feared  there  was  none  ;  for  the)"^  could 
only  discover  the  black  face  of  the  perpendicular 
rock,  and  not  the  cavern  which  afforded  shelter  to 
those  who  escaped.  They  then  returned  to  the 
round-house,  where  Mr.  Rogers  hung  up  the  lamp, 
and  Captain  Pierce  sat  down  between  his  two 
daughters. 

"The  sea  continuing  to  break  in  very  fast,  Mr. 


Cape  of  Good  Hope.  "With  this  forlorn  objeo" 
before  them,  thcj^  finally  separated  into  two 
parties — never  more  to  meet  on  earth. 

There  is  a  solitary  child  among  the  passen- 
gers— a  little  boy  of  seven  years  old  who  has 
no  relation  there;  and  when  the  first  party  is 
moving  away  he  cries  after  sotne  member  of  it 
who  lias  been  kind  to  him.     The  crvinc:  oft 


Macmanus,  a  midshipman,  and  Mr.  Schutz,  a  pas-  !  child  might  be  supposed  to  be  a  little  thing  lo 
genger,  asked  Mr.  Rogers  what  they  could  do  to  i  men  in  such  great  extremity;  but  it  touches 
escape.  '  Follow  me,'  he  replied,  and  they  all  went  |  ^hem,  and  lie  is  immediately  taken  into  that 
into  the  stern-gallery,  and  from  thence  to  the  upper-  j  /^pf oolivnent 


quarter-gallery  on  the  poop.  While  there,  a  very 
heavy  sea  fell  on  board,  and  the  round-house  gave 
way  ;  Mr.  Rogers  heard  the  ladies  shriek  at  inter- 
vals, as  if  the  water  reached  them  ;  the  noise  of  the 
sea  at  other  times  drowning  their  voices. 

"Mr.  Brimer  had  followed  him  to  the  poop,  where 
they  remained  together  about  five  minutes,  when 
on  the  breaking  of  this  heavy  sea,  they  jointly  seized 


From  which  time  forth,  this  child  is  suTdime- 
ly  made  a  sacred  charge.  He  is  pusiied,  on  a 
little  raft,  across  broad  rivers,  by  the  swim- 
ming sailors  ;  they  carr}'  him  by  turns  throtigTi 
the  deep  sand  and  long  grass  (he  patiently 
walking  at  all  other  times ;)  they  share  with 
liim  such  putrid  fish  ns  they  find  to  eat;  they 


a  hen-coop.     The  same  wave  which  proved  fatal  to  ,  |-^  j^,,^„  ^^^^  ,,.,^5^   foj.  ],[u^  ^hen   the   roueh 

some  oi  those  below,  carried  him  and  his  compan-  ,  i,  i-  -ir-"] 

,    ,,  1  I  •  u  .1  ■  1     .1    J    u     carpenter,   who  becomes   Jus  especial   Inend. 

ion  to  the  rock,  on  which  they  were  violently  dash- L  ,    ,  .    •,       t-.       ,    1       i-  i      •  1 

ed  and  miserably  bruised.  j  ^=^g^  ^''^''''^'     ^^'^^«^    ^^^   ^^°"^  ^"*^   ^■^?^^'^-  ^^^ 

"  Here  on  the  rock  were  twenty-seven  men  ;  but  j  ravages,  by  thirst,  by  hunger,  by  death  m 

It  now  being  low  water,  and  as  they  were  convinced    crov^'d  of  ghastly  shapes,  they  never — 0  Fnthc; 


that  on  the  flowing  of  the  tide  all  must  be  washed 
off,  many  attempted  to  get  to  the  back  or  the  sides 
of  tlie  cavern,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  returning  sea. 
Scarcely  more  than  six,  beside  Mr.  Rogers  iind  Mr. 
Brimer,  succeeded. 

Mr.  Rogers,  on  gaining  this  station,  was  so 
nearly  exhausted,  that  had  his  exertions  been  pro- 
tracted only  a  few  minutes  longer,  he  must  have 
sunk  under  them.  He  was  now  preventeni  from 
joining  Mr.  Miiriton  by  at  least  twenty  men  between 
lluun,  none  of  whom  could  move,  without  the  im- 
minent peril  of  his  life. 

"  They  found  that  a  very  considerable  num})er  of 


of  all  mankind,  thy  name  be  blessed  for  it! — 
forget  this  child.  The  captain  stops  exhausto-l 
and  his  faithful  coxswain  goes  back  and  is  seoi 
to  sit  down  by  his  side,  and  neither  of  the  tw> 
shall  be  anv  more  beheld  until  the  great  ]n>' 
day ;  but,  as  the  rest  go  on  for  their  lives,  the 
take  the  child  with  them.  The  carpenter  dii^ 
of  poisonous  berries  eaten  in  starvation  ;  an^' 
the  steward,  succeeding  to  the  command  of  tlv 
party,  succeeds  to  the  sacred  guardianship  olj 
the  child.  [ 

God  knows  all  he  does  for  the  poor  baby; 


the  crew,  seamen  and  soldiers,  and  some  petty  |  ^^^^^^  ^,^, ,.,,,, ,>,.,'„„y  ,.,„.,.i^.,  |^i,„  i„  ],j,  3,.,us  when 
ofhcers,  were  in  the  same  situation  as  themselves,  I  ,      ,  •         ,r  •  '  •,  1   -ii      1.   „,  1,  .  r>.,  lo  l»;nv 

though  many  who  had  reache.l  the  rocks  below  I  ^^«  ^^''use  If  ,s  weak  and  .1  ;  low  1^*>  f''<^;^^j""  ; 
perished  in  atf.npting  to  ascend.  They  could  yet  i  ^^^»'"  '"'  '"'^''^'^'^  ''^  ^''^'"'^  with  want ;  how  he 
discern  Kon)e  part  of  the  shij),  and  in  their  dreary  |  folds  Ins  ragged  Jacket  round  hini,  lays  his  llt.-| 
slniion  Molac«d  themselves  with  the  hopes  of  its  I  tie  worn  fjico  with  a  woman's  tenderness  upon 
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his  sunburned  breast,  soothes  him  in  his  suffer- 
ings, sings  to  him  as  he  limps  along,  unmindful 
of  his  own  parched  and  bleeding  feet.  Divided 
for  a  few  days  from  the  rest,  they  dig  a  grave 
in  the  sand  and  bury  their  good  friend  the 
cooper — these  two  companions  alone  in  the  wil- 
derness— and  then  the  time  comes  when  they 
both  are  ill  and  beg  their  wretched  partners  in 
despair,  reduced  and  few  in  number  now,  to 
wait  by  them  one  day.  They  wait  by  them 
one  day,  they  wait  by  them  two  da^'s.  On  the 
morning  of  the  third,  they  move  very  softly 
about,  in  making  their  preparations  for  the  re- 
sumption of  their  journey;  for,  the  child  is 
Bleeping  by  the  fire,  and  it  is  agreed  with  one 
consent  that  he  shall  not  be  disturbed  until  the 
last  moment.  The  moment  comes,  the  fire  is 
dyiug — and  the  child  is  dead. 

His  faithful  friend,  the  steward,  lingers  but 
a  little  while  behind  him.  His  grief  is  great, 
he  staggers  on  for  a  few  da3's,  lies  down  in  the 
desert,  and  dies.  But  he  shall  be  reunited  in 
his  immortal  spirit — who  can  doubt  it! — with 
the  child,  where  he  and  the  poor  carpenter 
shall  be  raised  up  with  the  words,  "Inasmuch 
as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of  these,  ye 
have  done  it  unto  Me." 

As  I  recall  the  dispersal  and  disappearance 
of  nearly  all  the  participators  in  this  once 
famous  shipwreck  (a  mere  handful  being  re- 
covered at  last,)  and  the  legends  that  were  long 
afterward  revived  from  time  to  time  among 
the  English  officers  at  the  Cape,  of  a  white 
•woman  with  an  infant,  said  to  have  been  seen 
weeping  outside  a  savage  hut  far  in  the  in- 
terior, who  was  whisperingly  associated  with 
the  remembrance  of  the  missing  ladies  saved 
from  the  wrecked  vessel,  and  who  was  often 
sought  but  never  found,  thoughts  of  another 
kind  of  travel  come  into  mj-  mind. 

Thouglits  of  a  voyager  unexpectedly  sum- 
moned from  home,  who  traveled  a  vast  dis- 
tance, and  could  never  return.  Thoughts  of 
this  unhappy  wayfarer  in  the  depths  of  his 
sorrow,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  anguish,  in  the 
helplessness  of  his  self-reproach,  in  the  despera- 
tion of  his  desire  to  set  right  what  he  had  left 
wrong,  and  do  what  he  had  left  undone. 

for,  there  were  many,  many  things  he  had 
neglected.  Little  matters  while  he  was  at 
home  and  surrounded  by  them,  but  things  of 
mighty  moment  when  he  was  at  an  immeasura- 
ble distance.  There  were  many,  many  bless- 
ings that  he  had  inadequately  felt,  tliei'e  were 
many  trivial  injuries  that  he  had  not  forgiven, 
there  was  love  that  he  liad  but  pooily  return- 
ed, there  was  friendship  that  he  had  too  liglitlj' 
prized;  tliere  were  a  million  kind  words  that 
he  might  have  8i)oken,  a  million  kind  looks 
that  he  might  have  given,  uncountable  slight 
easy  deeds  in  wliich  he  might  have  been  most 
truly  great  and  good.  O  for  a  day  (he  would 
exclaim)  for  but  one  day  to  make  amends! 
But  the  sun  never  shone  upon  that  happy  day, 
and  out  of  his  remote  captivity  he  never  came. 


Why  does  this  traveler's  fate  obscure,  on 
New  Year's  Eve,  the  other  histories  of  travel- 
ers with  which  my  mind  was  filled  but  now, 
and  cast  a  solemn  shadow  over  me!  Must  I 
one  day  make  this  journey?  Even  so.  Who 
shall  say,  that  I  may  not  then  be  tortured  by 
such  late  regrets:  that  I  may  not  then  look 
from  my  exile  on  my  empty  place  and  undone 
work?  I  stand  upon  a  sea  shore,  where  the 
waves  are  3'ears.  They  break  and  fall,  and  I 
may  little  heed  them:  but,  with  every  wave 
the  sea  is  rising,  and  I  know  that  it  will  float 
me  on  this  traveler's  voyage  at  last. 

A  CHAPTER  UPON  SNAKES. 

FROM  the  days  when  the  wily  serpent  in 
Eden  tempted  our  first  mother  Eve,  down 
to  the  hour  when  the  unfortunate  Gurling,  by 
his  untimely  and  sudden  end,  gave  fresh  evi- 
dence, in  the  modern  Zoological  Gardens,  of 
the  deadly  venom  of  the  cobra  di  capello,  the 
whole  snake  tribe  have,  through  all  generations 
and  in  all  countries,  inspired  the  implacable 
hatred  and  fear  of  men,  birds,  and  the  brute 
creation,  although  the  greatest  enemy,  as  well 
as  the  greatest  victim,  has  undoubtedly  been 
man.  At  his  hands  the  snake  has  no  mercy  to 
hope  for  or  expect ;  and  from  the  snake  he,  in 
some  unguarded  moment,  may  in  an  instant  re- 
ceive that  wound,  whose  puncture,  though  bare- 
ly larger  than  the  prick  of  a  sharp-pointed 
needle,  is  the  seal  of  his  doom  on  earth,  A  few 
brief  minutes,  or  perhaps  an  hour,  and  that 
stately  being,  the  strength  of  whose  heel  could 
bruise  the  heads  of  a  thousand  such  enemies, 
has  become  a  lifeless,  spiritless  thing,  gathered 
to  the  original  dust  from  which  he  sprung. 
Snakes,  we  say,  then,  have  been,  and  still  con- 
tinue, the  aversion  and  terror  of  mankind,  of 
fowls  of  the  air,  and  of  the  denizens  of  the 
forest.  Who,  that  has  resided  in  the  East,  has 
not  seen  the  terror  and  listened  to  the  wild 
cries  of  some  frightened  bird,  as,  hovering  fond- 
ly in  the  air  over  the  nest  that  holds  lier  yet 
unfledged  progeny,  she  darts  ever  and  anon 
with  a  sharp  peck  at  the  hungry  snake  that  is 
coolly  breakfasting  upon  her  family? 

To  comnjence  with  my  earliest  experience,  1 
may  as  well  recount  an  incident  that  happen- 
ed to  me  when  I  was  too  young  to  remember 
any  thing  about  it;  but  the  story  was  so  often 
referred  to  in  after  years,  that  I  should  griev- 
ously, indeed,  lack  memory  if  I  did  not  hourly 
recollect  it.  My  parents  went  out  to  India 
while  I  was  quite  an  infant,  and  I  believe  tlie 
first  word  I  ever  pronounced  was  *'  pambo," 
the  vernacular  term  for  snake.  I  presume  my 
native  wet-nurs<!  must  jiave  instilled  into  me  a 
due  terror  of  what  this  wonl  signiHes,  for  it 
would  aj)j)ear  that  1  sat  u\)  one  night,  bolt  ur» 
right  in  bed,  and  screamed  out  at  the  pitch  of 
my  voice,  "  J^ntnfio  !  pamho  f  At  first  no  notice 
was  taken  of  this  warning  note;  but  njy  moth- 
er, at  huigtli,  laying  lioid  of  nic  in  her  arms  to 
quiet  me,  took  up  the  pillow  to  shake  it  well 
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before  replnoing  mo,  and  tliero,  sure  enoiigli, 
and  to  hor  inoxprcs^ihlo  terror,  she  discovered 
u  small  carpet  snuke,  carefully  coiled  np,  being 
one  of  the  most  poisonous  species  after  the  cobra 
in  all  India.  The  only  way  in  -which  I  can 
solve  this  enic^ma  is,  that  the  snake  must  have 
crawled  over  and  awoke  me,  and  that,  being 
daily  terrified  by  the  threat  of  a  pambo  if  I 
was  nanghty  or  would  not  go  to  sleep,  I  bad 
at  once,  yoimg  as  I  was,  guessed  that  the  snake 
had  no  business  there. 

Let  not  the  reader,  however,  imagine  that 
the  fact  of  finding  a  snake  in  your  bed,  or  in  the 
house  at  all,  must  be  of  very  rare  occurrence. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  in  some  places  an  every-day 
incident,  especially  during  the  monsoon  months, 
when  frogs  hop  into  the  lower  chambers,  and 
snakes,  like  detective  officers,  follow  them,  and 
instead  of  hauling  them  out,  save  all  such  trou- 
ble by  gobbling  them  up  on  the  spot.  In  such, 
seasons  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  an  officer 
to  find,  when  he  turns  out  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  for  parade,  that  a  snake  has  taken 
possession  of  one  boot  and  a  scorpion  of  an- 
other. But  living  in  a  country  where  such 
things  are  of  frequent  occurrence  makes  peo- 
ple warj^  and  the  native  servants  are  always 
careful  to  shake  a  boot  well  before  giving  it  to 
their  masters. 

I  remember  well  a  flood  occurring  at  a  place 
called  Feramboor,  in  Madras,  where  the  waters 
of  the  river  had  overflowed  the  banks,  and 
communication  from  house  to  house  was  en- 
tirely cut  off.  We  w^ere  all  driven  to  inhabit 
solely  the  upper  story  of  the  house ;  for,  though 
the  lower  one  was  pretty  well  elevated,  the 
waters  had  risen  so  high  that  we  were  in  mo- 
mentary expectation  that  they  would  overflow 
and  submerge  the  lower  apartments.  Never 
before  or  afterward  in  my  life  have  I  witness- 
ed such  destruction  of  life  among  birds,  beasts, 
and  reptiles,  as  occurred  in  these  few  da3's. 
The  lower  rooms  of  the  house,  where  the  doors 
and  windows  had  been  left  open  expressly  to 
admit  of  the  water  (should  it  rise  so  high)  flow- 
ing through  without  impediment  to  its  force, 
were  a  perfect  caravanserai  of  beasts,  birds,  and 
reptiles,  which  had  crept  in,  tmder  cover  of 
night,  to  exchange  one  painful  death  for  an- 
other. A  billiard  table,  which  was  too  heavy 
to  be  moved,  was  a  fine  roosting-place  for  the 
feathered  tribe.  On  it  were  partridges,  quails, 
sparrows,  hawks,  and  I  know  not  how  many 
other  poor  birds  that  had  sought  refuge  from 
the  torrents  of  rain  and  the  gathering  of  waters, 
and  whose  nests  were  many  feet  below  water. 
Some  rooms  were  full  of  hares,  some  of  irmn- 
gooscs,  and  all  were  replete  with  snakes,  toads. 
a!id  other  reptiles.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that 
the  hitter  were  most  unliospitably  received; 
cut  in  the  universal  fear  that  reigned  around, 
and  though  doubth'ss  oppressed  with  hunger, 
not  even  a  snake  had  attempted  to  swallow  a 
frog.  Many  of  th»^  binls  and  hares  we  fed  and 
BUpported  on  churitaldc  allowance  till  the  wa- 


ters abated,  and  they  could  again  go  forth  and 
cater  for  themselves.  Some,  liowever,  more 
timid  than  the  others,  rushed  into  the  water 
and  were  drowned,  or  else  flew  away,  and  met 
with  an  equall}'  dismal  fate  ;  but  not  one  snake, 
or  centipede,  or  scorpion,  would  budge  an  inch ; 
they  seemed  in  a  tor])id  state,  and  I  should  be 
almost  afraid  to  m.ention,  even  did  I  recollect 
correctly,  the  exact  number  of  these  venoraons 
creatures  that  the  servants  destroyed  during 
the  time  that  our  ark-like  house  was  surround- 
ed by  deep  waters. 

Soon  after  this  flood,  I  remember  having  my 
attention  attracted  by  a  violent  chirruping 
among  the  sparrows  that  were  flitting  about 
from  bough  to  bough,  on  a  huge  india-rubber 
tree  close  to  my  bed-room  •windows;  and  on 
going  near  to  ascertain  the  cause,  I  discovered 
a  poor  cock-sparrow  dangling  in  the  air,  sus- 
pended by  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  piece 
of  green  tape.  The  bird  was  fluttering  violent- 
ly when  I  stretched  forth  my  hand  to  undo  the 
knot,  and  loosen  the  poor  thing  from  its  cap- 
tivit3^  Judge,  then,  of  my  astonishment  at  see- 
ing it  whipped  up  into  the  tree  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye.  Looking  up  in  amazement,  I  expect- 
ed fully  to  see  some  urchin  in  the  tree,  who  had 
been  trapping  the  unhappy  bird ;  in  lieu  of  this, 
however,  I  saw  what  equally  surprised  me,  a 
boautifully-coated  green  snake,  at  least  a  yard 
and  a.  quarter  in  length,  gliding  noiselessly 
through  the  leaves,  from  which  it  could  with 
difficulty  be  distinguished,  with  the  unhappy 
sparrow  dangling  from  its  mouth.  A  stone  or 
two  soon  made  the  felon  drop  his  prize,  but  not 
before  it  had  entirely  deprived  the  wretched 
bird  of  sight,  and  sucked  its  brains  out.  These 
green  snakes,  which  are  very  })lentiful  at  Mad- 
ras, are  harmless  with  regard  to  men,  but  A 
most  deadly  enemy  to  the  feathered  tribe,  cott- 
cealing  themselves,  as  the}''  do  so  artfully, 
among  bushes,  and  invariably  making  an  un- 
erring aim  at  the  eyes  of  their  victims. 

I  have  witnessed  the  effects  of  fear,  caused  by 
snakes,  on  tigers,  horses,  dogs,  cats,  and  ante- 
lopes, and  the  most  courageous  of  these  in  fac- 
ing and  attacking  a  serpent  is  imdoubtedly  the 
cat,  especially  if  she  consider  her  young  t^  be 
in  danger.  A  friend  of  mine,  in  the  civil  ser- 
vice at  Chittoor,  had  a  pet  tiger  whicli  he  kept 
in  a  strong  iron  cage.  Billy,  as  the  tiger  was 
called,  would  sometimes  get  so  noisy  and  ob- 
streperous that  nothing  would  appease  him  but 
a  good  bambooing,  and  to  inflict  this  was  both 
a  difficult  and  a  dangerous  task.  At  last  some 
one  by  accident  threw  a  freshly-slain  cobra  at 
his  cage,  which,  getting  entangled  among  the 
bars,  hung  gloomily  suspended.  The  tiger  wa« 
so  dreadfully  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  this 
unwelcome  neighbor,  that  he  trembled  from 
head  to  foot,  and  slunk  into  the  farthest  corner 
of  his  cage.  Nor  was  this  all;  with  his  fore- 
claws,  stuck  out  like  spikes  to  receive  the  ene- 
my, he  carefully  guarded  his  head,  nor  could 
he  be  induced  to  move  one  inch  until  the  snake 
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vas  removed.  A  monkey  of  mine,  at  Cochin, 
actually  Avent  into  fits,  fainted  away,  and  be- 
came to  all  appearance  dead,  from  excessive 
alarm  at  having  a  dead  cobra  (a  cruel  experi- 
ment, it  must  be  admitted)  fastened  to  its  collar 
while  asleep  at  night.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
pallor  of  fear  that  overspread  Jacko's  face  on 
opening  his  eyes  and  beholding  the  vicinity  of 
the  unwelcome  disturber  of  his  rest,  nor  his 
wild  screams  of  terror,  and  ludicrous  leaps  into 
the  air,  when  he  found  he  could  not  disentangle 
himself  from  the  loathsome  touch  of  the  snake. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  I  have  taxed  a 
horse  with  obstinacy,  whose  remarkably  keen 
eye  and  scent  has  saved  his  own  life  and  per- 
haps mine.  Riding  over  the  rice-fields  and 
plains  near  Cananore,  no  inducement,  no  whip 
or  spur,  could  prevail  upon  him  to  advance  one 
step.  AVith  ears  erect  and  eyes  almost  starting 
out  of  his  head,  he  would  stare  at  what  appear- 
ed to  us  vacant  air.  By-and-by  the  grass  would 
move  a  little,  and  then  a  huge  cobra  uprear  its 
hooded  head.  This  was  a  signal  for  both  horse 
and  horseman  to  wheel  round  and  be  off  at  full 
speed;  for  these  said  cobras  can,  after  raising 
themselves  nearly  upright  in  the  air,  make  a 
wonderful  spring,  and  fly  as  straight  as  an  ar- 
row across  the  road.  Of  cews,  and  goats,  and 
buffaloes,  1  have  seen  whole  herds  put  to  flight 
by  the  apparition  of  a  solitary  snake ;  but  the 
snakes  are  always  (excepting  in  breeding  sea- 
sons) as  much  alarmed  as  those  they  have  fright- 
ened, and  will  wriggle  awa}^  as  fast  as  they 
can  in  an  opposite  direction. 

Such  is  and  ever  has  been  the  enmity  exist- 
ing between  all  other  creatures  and  the  snake; 
but  the  most  formidable  enemy  of  this  reptile 
is  undoubtedly  the  mongoose,  who  will  go  a 
mile  out  of  his  way  to  wreak  his  wrath  upon 
it,  and  who  invariably  comes  off  victorious  in 
the  combat,  absolutely  biting  his  slain  enemy 
into  minute  particles  (though  never  by  any 
chance  eating  any  portion),  and  then  flying  for 
the  secreted  herb  or  grass,  which  he  alone  has 
been  endowed  with  a  knowledge  of  from  his 
Maker,  and  which  to  him  is  an  infallible  re»aie- 
dy  against  the  venom  of  the  cobra. 

I  once  witnessed  a  combat  between  a  cobra 
and  a  female  rat,  and  observed  it,  too,  in  rather 
unpleasant  proximity,  for  both  combatants  fell 
from  the  roofing  of  the  room  whore  I  was  stand- 
ing to  within  two  yards  of  rny  feet.  Having 
first  secured  a  retreat,  I  looked  on  at  the  con- 
flict through  an  open  window,  and  a  direful 
battle  it  was.  The  rat  was  too  agile  for  the 
heavy  movomcnts  of  thr;  snake,  and  for  a  long 
time  escaped  unscathed,  while  her  enemy  was  | 
desperately  wounded.  At  last,  however,  the  ' 
cobra  inflicted  a  sting,  and,  as  though  aware 
that  precaution  was  now  useless,  the  jK)or  rat 
ni.shed  into  close  quarters,  and  firmly  entan- 
gling her  teeth  in  the  throat  of  the  vonoinou.s 
creature,  never  let  go  her  grip  again.  Furious- 
ly did  the  snak''  plunge  about,  but  all  in  vain  ; 
its  en«niy  had  fixed  a  deatii-gripc  on  ita  throat, 


and  both  the  duellists  fell  in  that  combat. 
After  research  led  to  the  discovery  that  the  rat 
had  faced  this  formidable  foe  to  save  the  de- 
struction of  her  young  ones,  for  we  found  a  nest 
of  juvenile  rats  in  the  roofing,  which  met  with 
little  mercy  at  our  hands,  they  being  speedily 
all  drowned. 

Snakes  are  very  fond  of  eggs  and  chickens ; 
in  procuring  the  latter  dainty,  however,  they 
have  a  formidable  enemy  to  encounter  in  the 
mother  hen,  who  will  fight  for  them  as  long  as 
she  has  breath  left  in  her  body,  her  ruffled 
feathers  acting  as  a  shield  against  the  venomous 
sting  of  the  serpent. 

But  of  all  the  adventures  with  snakes,  one 
of  the  most  appalling  I  ever  remember  to  have 
heard  of  occurred  to  a  friend  of  mine,  Cai)tain 

W ,  of  the  Madras  Horse  Artillery.    Captain 

W was  stationed  at  St.  Thomas's  Mount, 

the  then  head-quarters  of  the  Madras  Artillery ; 
he  was  living  in  a  small  bungalow  with  his 

wife  and  children,  and  Mrs. at  this  period 

was  in  extremely  delicate  health,  so  much  so 
that  the  slightest  excitement  or  fear  was  liable 
to  bring  on  a  series  of  fainting-fits.  On  the  day 
on  which  the  event  occurred  which  I  am  now 
relating,  Captain  W chanced  to  be  on  main- 
guard  duty ;  he  was  captain  of  the  day,  and 
being  obliged  to  visit  the  different  guards  at 
stated  lioui-s,  he  kept  on  his  full-dress  uniform, 
including  his  sword,  throughout  the  day,  for  no 
one  could  tell  the  moment  the  brigadier  might 
command  his  presence.  Sitting  down  to  dinner 
with  his  wife,  they  had  just  finished  that  re- 
past, and  the  servants  had  cleared  away  the  ta- 
ble, when  suddenly  down  fell  a  huge  cobra  from 
the  ceiling  right  upon  the  centre  of  the  table, 
and  instantly  recovering  the  shock,  it  raised  up 
its  deadly  hooded  head,  and  hissing  violently, 
rocked  itself  to  and  fro  in  front  of  the  terrified 
lady,  who  had  happily  fainted  away  on  the  in- 
stant, for  the  slightest  movement  on  her  part 
would  have  been  instant  death,  and  the  snake 
was  narrowly  watching  this  movement  to  fly 
at  its  victim.  As  quick  as  thought,  the  captain 
had  unsheathed  his  sword,  and  the  next  instant 
the  snake's  head  flew  across  the  room.  This 
was  indeed  presence  of  mind ;  but  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that,  quick  as  the  action  was, 
help  would  have  come  too  late  had  not  Mrs. 

W providentially  been  too  much  paralyzed 

with  fear  to  move  or  speak. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  truthful,  though  appa- 
rently marvelous,  anecdotes  of  snakes,  which 
arc  well  known  to  all  the  natives  and  European 
residents  of  Madras.  Y<!t  the  former  are  loath 
to  destroy  snakes,  and  tlie  cobra  is  designated 
the  milla  pambo,  or  good  snake,  simply  because 
dfath  from  it^  sting  is  more  spo^'dy,  juid  attend- 
ed with  less  suffering,  than  that  inflicted  by 
many  other  species  of  venomous  aerpeniA 
Though  the  Hindoos,  however,  idolize  their 
snakes,  and  will  build  round  their  haunts,  fcedr 
irig  them  carefully  with  milk  and  etrgs,  they 
arc  by  no  means  so  foolish  as  to  admit  tli«>m  to 
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auv  closer  intiinac}-;  and  if  a  snake  })resumc's 
to  iutruJe  upon  Llioir  (juarlcrs,  he  is  instantly 
expelled  with  uoises  of  tomtoms.  Not  so,  how- 
ever, the  Buakes  in  Egypt  and  Syria — at  least, 
one  i)eculiar  t;pecies,  termed  the  househcjld 
snake,  from  their  invariably  taking  up  their 
abode  with  men.  These,  though  hateful  to  the 
sight  and  loathsome  to  the  touch  of  the  natives, 
are  reverenced  and  counteuanced  as  a  necessary 
evil  by  Moslems,  Christians,  and  idolaters,  and 
also  by  not  a  few  of  the  old  European  inhabit- 
ants who  have  dwelt  half  a  century  in  those 
countries,  and  imbibed  most  of  the  prejudices 
and  superstitions  of  the  natives.  Every  house 
has  its  male  and  female  household  snake ;  they 
inhabit  some  nook  or  corner  in  the  wall  or  in 
the  store-houses,  and  though  they  venture  out 
of  a  day,  and  are  frequently  seen  by  the  in- 
mates, no  one  ever  thinks  of  noticing  or  inter- 
fering with  their  movements,  unless,  indeed,  it 
be  to  get  out  of  their  way  as  speedily  as  possi-" 
ble.  Marvelous  stories  are  bandied  about  and 
handed  down  as  traditional  lore  from  father  to 
son  respecting  these  snakes.  They  are  said  to 
peculiarly  patronize  infants  and  young  mothers, 
being  attracted  by  the  smell  of  their  much- 
loved,  dainty  milk,  though  how  or  when  a  snake 
should  have  acquired  this  taste  it  is  hard  to 
imagine.  Still  they  doubtless  do  like  milk,  for 
I  have  had  ocular  demonstration  of  this  fact, 
saucers  full  of  milk  being  placed  under  the  beds 
where  mothers  and  infants  sleep,  to  satisfy  the 


yearnings  of  the  serpent  family.  These  snakea 
are  reputed  among  the  natives  to  be  of  a  moat 
unforgiving  disj)Obition,  so  that  if  you  harm  one 
the  whole  colony  will  be  up  in  arms  and  seek- 
ing for  vengeance.  Another  superstition,  too, 
credited  among  them  is,  that  when  a  daughter 
marries  out  of  a  family  and  removes  to  the 
house  of  her  husband,  the  old  snake,  provided 
he  has  been  kindly  used  by  the  parties,  fecuda 
his  eldest  son  and  his  wife  to  go  and  settle  in 
some  wall  in  the  same  house ;  and  it  is  consid?" 
ered  a  very  propitious  omen  to  the  newly-mar* 
ried  couj)le  if  the  black  snake  cross  their  path- 
way during  the  first  week  of  their  marriage. 

Such,  and  a  hundred  other  absurdities,  are 
recounted  of  these  household  snakes,  which 
here  live  in  perfect  harmony  with  man,  who  is 
elsewhere  usually  their  greatest  enemy.  Moat 
probably  the  origin  of  this  unseemly  familiarity 
traces  itself  back  to  the  black  days  of  Paganism 
in  the  East,  and  is  one  of  the  many  relics  which 
has  yet  to  be  uprooted.  The  serpents  are  ia- 
nocuous  of  their  kind,  Jior,  indeed,  all  over  Syria, 
have  any,  so  far  as  we  know,  of  a  deadly  nature 
been  discovered.  These  snakes,  however,  are 
particularly  harmless,  and  if  the}'  sometimes 
annoy  and  alarm  you  with  tlieir  presence,  thej 
make  ample  amends  for  this  by  the  service  ren- 
dered in  the  quantities  of  mice  and  rats  they 
destroy  or  intimidate ;  indeed,  were  it  not  for 
them  and  the  cats,  living  would  scarcely  be 
possible  in  any  house  in  any  part  of  Syria. 

_« 
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THE  UNITED  STATES. 

THE  wreck  of  the  stoam-ship  San  Francisco,  at- 
tended by  a  loss  of  nearly  two  hundred  lives, 
of  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  U.  S.  army,  and  in- 
volving extreme  suffering  from  exposure  and  starva- 
tion of  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  escape, 
has  enlisted  and  nearly  engrossed  public  attention 
during  the  month  just  closed.  The  Sa7i  Francisco 
was  a  new  ship,  and  was  on  her  first  voyage  at  the 
time  of  her  disaster.  She  sailed  from  New  York, 
under  command  of  Captain  Watkiiis,  on  the  22d  of 
December,  with  U.  S.  troops,  forming  Companies 
A,  B,  D,  G,  H,  J,  K,  and  L  of  the  Third  Regiment 
of  United  States  Artillery,  amounting,  with  the 
fton-commissioned  staff  and  band  of  the  regiment, 
to  nearly  550  men.  She  was  ordered  to  touch  for 
coal  at  Rio  Janeiro,  Valparaiso,  and  Acapulco. 
Including  her  passengers,  ship's  officers  and  crew, 
and  the  cabin  and  steerage  waiters,  she  carried  over 
700  persons.  Notliing  of  interest  occurred  on  the 
first  and  second  days  of  their  passage  ;  but,  on  the 
evening  of  the  24th,  when  they  were  ofl'  Charleston, 
the  wind  began  to  blow  strong  from  the  north- 
west. It  soon  increased  to  a  gale,  and  at  10  P.M. 
the  steamer  Ijroachcd  to.  Tlie  furc-staysail  and 
fore-spencer  were  set,  when  she  recovered.  In  an- 
other hour  she  again  broached  to.  Her  fore-stay- 
sail, fore-spencer,  and  foresail,  from  the  lee  yard- 
ann,  were  next  blown  away.  The  troops,  were 
ordfTcd  forward.  Soon  after  midnight  the  engine 
8topj)e(i,  from  the  t)reaking  of  the  pi.ston-rod  of  the 
air-pump,  and  tlic  spanker  blew  away,  thus  leaving 


the  ship  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and 
waves.  She  labored  heavily  from  this  time,  lying 
helpless  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  every  wave  strik- 
ing a  tremendous  blow  under  her  guards,  tearing  up 
the  planking  fore  and  aft  on  both  sides.  Presently 
she  began  to  make  water,  and  the  pumps  were 
manned.  Still  the  water  continued  to  gain,  and  the 
troops  were  organized  into  bailing  gangs.  At  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  25th  (Christmas  Day), 
the  foremast  went  over  the  side,  splintering  the 
ship  to  the  berth  deck.  The  terror  of  the  passen- 
gers up  to  this  period  may  be  well  conceived.  Still 
no  lives  were  lost,  and  no  extreme  danger  was  ap- 
prehended by  the  most  experienced  on  board.  A 
successful  attempt  was  made  to  mend  the  piston-rod 
of  the  air-pump,  but  it  could  only  be  used  to  drire 
the  pump.j  to  i'rce  the  ship  from  water,  which,  not- 
witlistandmg  every  exertion,  was  rapidly  gaining 
,  on  her.  After  losing  her  foremast,  she  lay  like  the 
j  corpse  of  a  ship  on  the  water,  lifted  and  let  fall  by 
the  heaving  waves,  and  totally  at  the  mercy  of  the 
I  tempest.  About  nine  o'clock  she  shipped  a  heavy 
I  sea  amidships,  which  stripped  the  starboard  paddle- 
box,  carried  away  both  smoke  stacks,  all  the  upper 
saloon,  slaving  her  ijuarter-deck  through,  and  wash- 
ing overboard  about  onr  hundrid  and  fifty  troops  and 
officers,  including  Colonel  V^'ashlng^on,  Major  Tay- 
lor and  his  wife.  Captain  Field,  and  Lieutenant 
Smith.  Three  men  were  killed  by  tht^  .splintered 
timbers.  The  terror  that  now  seized  the  survivors 
,  was  proportioned  to  the  terrible  catastrophe,  and 
the  imminent  danger  in  which  they  were  all  placed. 
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The  ladies,  who  were  yet  in  their  berths,  hurried 
into  the  cabin  in  their  night-dresses,  and  clung  to 
each  other  in  affright,  with  the  water — which  now 
deeply  covered  the  iloor  of  the  cabin — dashing  about 
them  with  every  motion  of  the  tempest-tossed  ship. 
The  cries  of  the  camp  women,  whose  husbaads  had 
been  washed  overboard,  were  terrible  to  hear.  The 
laboring  of  the  steamer  made  it  impossible  for  the 
occupants  of  the  cabin  to  stand,  and  they  crouched 
upon  the  floor,  lying  or  kneeling  literally  in  the 
water.  The  ladies  prayed,  the  children  shrieked. 
A  universal  panic  prevailed  ;  they  feared  that  every 
moment  would  be  their  last.  The  ship  was  now 
opened  in  the  seams,  over  the  wales  ;  a  large  por- 
tion of  her  quarter-deck  was  stove  in,  and  it  was 
only  by  tne  greatest  exertions  that  she  was  kept 
afloat.  The  troops  were  set  to  hold  blankets  and 
sails  around  the  shafts,  to  prevent  the  water  from 
flowing  in.  An  attempt  was  also  made  to  cut  away 
the  mizzen-mast,  but  owing  to  the  plunging  of  the 
ship  it  could  not  be  accomplished. 

This  was  the  morning  of  Christmas  Day,  which 
at  the  commencement  of  the  voyage,  three  days 
previous,  had  been  anticipated  with  pleasure.  The 
cold  was  intense,  but  though  the  sea  continued  to 
heave,  and  seethed  like  a  caldron,  the  sky  overhead 
was  unilecked  by  any  cloud,  was  "  darkly,  deeply, 
beautifully  blue,"  seeming  to  smile  as  in  mockery 
upon  the  helpless  wreck  beneath.  In  the  afternoon 
of  that  day,  while  the  passengers  were  engaged  in 
prayer  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cooper,  an  Episcopalian 
minister  who  was  on  board,  a  ship  hove  in  sight, 
which  proved  to  be  the  brig  Napoleon,  of  Portland. 
She  was  also  in  distress,  being  short  of  provisions. 
Captain  W  at  kins,  of  the  iScm  Fraticisco  spoke  her, 
and  asked  her  captain  if  he  would  not  take  off 
some  of  his  passengers.  Captain  Strout,  of  the 
Napoleon  replied  that  he  was  out  of  provisions  ;  to 
which  Captain  Wat  kins  returned  that  the  steamer 
had  plenty  of  provisions,  and  would  supply  him. 
The  captain  of  the  Napoleon  then  promised  to  take 
off  Jis  many  passengers  as  he  could,  as  soon  as  the 
storm  abated,  adding  that  the  attempt  could  not 
probably  be  made  before  morning.  A  portion  of 
tJie  troops  were  clinging  to  the  inizzen  riggings  of 
the  steamer,  and  upon  hearing  Captain  Strout's 
promise  they  gave  him  three  hearty  cheers.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  three  of  the  crew  of 
the  Napoleon,  made  subsequently,  the  brig  played 
about  until  eight  o'clock  the  same  evening,  when 
the  weather  moderated  sufficient  to  enable  the  cap- 
tain to  fulfill  his  pledge  ;  but  instead  of  doing  so, 
the  Napoleon  disappeared  during  the  night,  and  the 
hope  of  rescue,  cherished  by  the  unfortunates  on 
board  the  steamer,  was  doo  nod  at  daybreak  to  a 
cruel  disappointment. 

That  day,  the  fifth  of  the  voyage,  and  the  third 
since  the  commencement  of  th«  storm,  was  truly  a 
Wretched  one  on  board  the  steamer.  The  disap- 
pearance of  the  Napoli'.on  weighed  heavily  upon  all 
hearts.  Captain  Watkins  sent  word  to  the  passen- 
gers that  the  hull  of  the  vessel  was  still  sound,  and 
that  she  would  not  go  to  pieces.  Disabled,  and  free 
from  ail  guidance  and  management,  she  had  for  two 
days  been  drifting  rapidly  to  the  northward,  and 
Was  now  nearly  o{<posile  Huston,  in  longitude  til 
degrees.  About  nf)on  of  this  day,  another  brig  ap- 
peared in  sight,  which  proved  to  be  the  Maria  Frrr- 
man,  of  Liverpool,  Nova  Scotia.  On  being  hailed, 
her  captain  promised  to  lay  by  and  render  assist- 
ance, but  the  sea  still  running  too  high  to  admit  of 
disembarkation,  the  attempt  was  postponed  till  the 
morning.     That  night  was  pa.^sed  anxiously  by  the 


sufferers,  and  in  the  morning  the  Maria  Freeman 
had  also  disappeared.  Despair  seized  the  passen- 
gers, and  even  the  officers  of  the  ship  carried  dis- 
may in  their  countenances,  notwithstanding  their 
efforts  to  sustain  the  fast-flagging  courage  of  the  fe- 
males. We  must  pause  here  to  speak  of  the  admi- 
rable conduct  of  the  ladies.  Scarcely  a  murmur 
was  heard  in  the  cabin,  where  they  were  grouped 
togetiier  with  the  children,  who,  poor  little  ones, 
were  terrified  to  distraction,  and  never  ceased  to 
wail.  There  were  some  men  on  board  who  had 
their  own  courage  revived  by  contemplating  the  pa- 
tience and  self-possession  of  their  wives.  One 
woman,  belonging  to  the  steerage,  filled  the  vessel 
with  her  cries,  and,  in  supplicating  tones,  inquired 
of  every  one  if  they  had  seen  her  husband.  Heed- 
less of  others'  grief,  she  wearied  all  with  her  own 
tale  of  distress,  till  at  last  one  of  the  ofiicers  said 
to  her,  "  Good  Heavens  !  woman,  you  make  more 
noise  than  all  the  rest  on  board ;  one  would  think 
that  you  was  the  only  lady  who  had  a  husband  in 
the  ship."  The  day  that  the  Maria  Freeman  dis- 
appeared, the  gale  was  strong  from  the  northwest, 
with  a  heavy  sea.  The  troops  were  employed  in 
lightening  the  ship,  pumping,  bailing,  and  clearing 
away  the  fragments  of  timber,  spars,  and  other  por- 
tions of  the  wreck  which  still  cumbered  the  deck. 
The  officers'  rooms  and  upper  deck  were  cut  away, 
and  the  steering-wheel  was  shifted  aft  on  the  quar- 
ter-deck. An  attempt  was  made  to  start  the  engine, 
but  it  was  unsuccessful.  A  sailor  named  Alexan- 
der was  swept  overboard. 

The  next  morning  the  hearts  of  the  sufferers  were 
again  filled  with  hope,  as  the  welcome  cry  of  "A 
sail !  a  sail  !"  once  more  rang  through  the  ship.  It 
was  the  bark  Kilby,  Captain  Low,  from  New  Or- 
leans, bound  to  Boston.  She  reported  herself  short 
of  provisions  and  water,  but  promised  to  remain 
alongside  of  the  San  Francisco.  As  the  steamer's 
boats  were  lost,  the  crew  could  not  put  off  for  the 
bark,  and  the  sufferers  were  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  the  promise  of  the  captain  that  he 
would  stay  by  them  during  the  night.  Judging 
from  their  previous  disappointments,  they  feared 
that  the  Kilby  too  would  abandon  them.  But  when 
their  eager  eyes  swept  the  waves  in  the  morning, 
the  vessel  was  still  in  sight,  and  bearing  down  to- 
ward them.  It  was  a  season  of  great  excitement. 
The  sufferers  exchanged  congratulations.  The 
tones  of  their  voices  were  almost  hysterical,  so  in- 
tense had  been  the  agitation  of  their  mingled  hopes 
and  fears.  But  now  they  believed  that  rescue  was 
indeed  at  hand,  and  many  dropped  upon  their  knees 
and  returned  thanks  to  God,  while  all  hearts,  it 
must  be  believed,  were  filled  with  devout  feelings 
of  gratitude.  A  boat  from  the  Kilby  coming  along- 
side. Captain  Watkins  left  the  steamer  and  board- 
ed the  Kilby,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  with  her 
captain  for  the  rescue  of  as  many  passengers  as  he 
could  carry.  At  3  o'clock  P.M.,  the  hawser  of 
the  steamer  was  run  to  the  bow  of  the  Kilby,  and 
soon  afterward  the  disembarkation  commf:nced. 
The  ladies  were  lowered  down  the  steamer's  sides 
by  rojjes  let  under  their  armpits  and  fastened  around 
their  wuists.  There  was  at  first  a  great  rush  made 
to  the  boats,  but  the  officers  stationed  themselves 
with  weapons  to  keep  back  the  crowd,  and  expos- 
tubiled  with  the  soldiers,  telling  them  that  any  un- 
due haste  would  assuredly  swamp  the  boats  and 
insure  their  destruction.  The  life-boat  was  stove 
!  on  the  second  trip,  btit  no  one  was  lost.  The  other 
I  boats  continued  to  ply  backward  and  forward  be- 
(  Iween  the  steamer  and  the  bark,  until  night  came 
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on  and  compelled  the  rescuers  to  cease  their  labor, 
the  last  boat  being  swamped  alongside  the  vessel. 
In  one  of  llie  boats  Lieutenant  Loeser  had  deposit- 
ed a  barrel  and  a  halfuf  8ea-l»iscuit  and  three  hams, 
together  with  some  casks  of  water  and  some  boxes 
of  sardines.  In  the  sul)se(juont  famine  on  board  the 
Kilby,  even  tliis  little  stock  was  of  much  assist- 
ance. During  the  night,  the  hawser  was  broken  by 
the  force  of  the  waves,  and  the  next  morning  the 
Kilbi/  was  not  in  sight.  As  she  had  been  very  short 
of  water  and  provisions  before  she  had  taken  any 
of  the  (S'rtM  Francisco's  j)assengers  on  board,  there 
was  stiflicient  cause  for  apprehension  lest  one  form 
of  suffering  had  only  been  exchanged  for  another. 

The  condition  of  those  remaining  on  board  the 
San  Francisco,  was  now  rendered  doubly  terrible 
by  the  outbreak  of  a  disease  resembling  Asiatic 
cholera.  During  the  confusion  that  had  prevailed, 
the  provision-room  had  been  left  open,  and  some 
of  the  troops  and  waiters  had  repaired  thither  to 
feast  themselves  at  will.  Pots  of  preserves,  sar- 
dines, pickles,  potted  meats,  and  similar  luxuries 
of  a  sea  voyage,  were  eagerly  seized  and  devoured- 
by  these  gourmands.  They  paid  the  penalty,  for  in 
a  few  hours  most  of  them  were  dead  men.  Perhaps 
this  indulgence  of  the  appetite  was  less  the  predis- 
posing cause  of  the  disease,  than  the  spark  which 
started  the  outbreak.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  dis- 
ease became  contagious,  and  was  communicated  to 
others  who  had  not  so  dissipated.  For  some  time, 
this  new  terror  was  hidden  from  the  ladies,  but  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  deaths  followed  each  other, 
prevented  any  farther  concealment.  Their  pangs 
were  considered  heightened  by  this  new  danger, 
since  death  seemed  now  to  threaten  them  in  another 
direction.  The  ill-conduct  of  others  of  the  steer- 
age passengers  and  waiters  also  aided  to  increase 
their  troubles.  The  trunks  of  the  ladies  were  broken 
open  and  j)illaged.  The  raw  recruits,  either  from  in- 
subordination or  fear,  became  unmanageable.  They 
rushed  into  the  ladies'  cabin,  and  threw  themselves 
down  wherever  there  was  a  vacant  space,  adding 
much  to  the  terror  and  confusion  that  already  pre- 
vailed there.  The  deaths  from  cholera  were  now 
averaging  ten  a  day,  while  the  cries  of  the  suflerers 
filled  the  vessel.  "  It  was  a  scene,"  remarks  a  sur- 
vivor, "over  which  I  wish  to  draw  a  vail,  and  the 
like  of  which  I  trust  a  merciful  God  will  spare  me 
ever  witnessing  again." 

Once  more  the  San  Francisco  lay  upon  the  waters 
like  a  log,  and  for  two  days  the  eyes  of  those  on 
board  were  not  gladdened  by  a  single  sail.  It  was 
a  time  of  intense  prostration  and  despair.  The  suf- 
ferers forbore  to  cheer  each  other.  To  look  for 
deliverance  was  almost  to  hope  against  hope.  The 
steamer  rolled  and  turnl)led  about  at  a  fearful  rate. 
She  had  been  considerably  lightened  by  throwing 
out  her  coal,  but  the  s(;a  broke  heavily  upon  her 
decks,  flooding  her  cabins  at  almost  every  wave. 
— No  sail  still.  With  abundance  of  provisions  on 
board,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  them  cook- 
ed. They  were  thrown  from  the  galley  by  the 
pitching  of  the  shij).  No  hot  water  could  be  pro- 
cured for  the  making  of  tea  or  coffee,  and  cold  water 
and  hard  biscuit  was  all  the  fare  that  was  accessi- 
ble. Once  the  Purser  was  invited  by  some  of  the 
crew  to  partake  of  a  sumi)tuous  repast.  It  con- 
8istf;d  (jf  roasted  potatoes  and  a  slice  of  bacon. 

On  tlu!  morning  of  tlw;  .'list  December,  a  light  was 
discovered  on  the  bow  of  the  steamer,  and  the  cheer- 
ing tidings  were  communicated  to  those  in  the  cab- 
in tiiat  a  ship  was  at  hand.  Signal  guns  were  im- 
mediately  fired,  which  were   answered  with   blue 


lights  from  the  strange  vessel.  At  daybreak  she 
was  plainly  visible,  bearing  English  colors.  She 
tried  to  speak  the  steamer,  but  the  violence  of  the 
wind  rendered  it  impracticable.  A  kind  of  tele- 
graphic communication  was  then  resorted  to,  by 
writing  large  letters  w  ith  chalk  on  some  pine  boards. 
The  English  captain  promised  to  lie  by  them,  but 
the  weather,  for  the  next  two  days,  was  too  rough 
to  allow  a  boat  to  be  lowered.  Moreover,  the  En- 
glish ship  had  but  one  reliable  boat — the  long-boat — 
and  the  steamer  had  lost  all  hers.  Out  of  nine  boala 
which  she  brought  from  New  York,  not  one  remain- 
ed. It  w  as  not  till  the  evening  of  January  2d,  that 
the  sea  moderated  sufficiently  to  allow  of  any  com- 
munication between  the  vessels.  Then  the  strange 
ship  lowered  her  yawl  boat,  and  Mr.  Grattan,  the 
second  mate  of  the  San  Francisco,  went  on  board 
of  her.  She  proved  to  be  the  Three  Bells,  Captain 
Creighton,  of  Glasgow,  bound  to  New  York,  and 
was  leaking  fast,  after  experiencing  very  rough 
weather.  She  promised  to  stay  by  the  steamer  till 
she  sank  ;  "  But  I  am  almost  sinking,"  added  the 
captain,  "and  what  can  I  do?"  On  the  next  day, 
another  ship  hove  in  sight,  under  American  colors. 
She  had  five  good  boats.  When  she  came  within 
speaking  distance  of  the  steamer,  she  announced 
herself  as  the  Antarctic,  three  days  out  from  New 
York,  bound  for  Liverpool.  She  undertook  to  as- 
sist in  the  deliverance  of  the  shipwrecked  sufi"erers. 
By  the  aid  of  her  boats,  a  file  of  soldiers,  with  their 
sergeant,  w  ere  placed  on  board  the  Three  Bells,  to 
work  the  pumps.  The  leak  was  not  serious,  and 
soon  after  daylight,  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  instant, 
the  work  of  disembarking  commenced  in  earnest. 
Captain  Watkins  first  ordered  the  transportation  of 
the  sick,  about  thirty  in  number.  They  were  well 
wrapped  in  blankets,  and  carefully  lowered  into  the 
boats.  This  noble  work  of  humanity  ]:)roceeded  dur- 
ing the  day,  and,  by  nightfall,  the  Three  Bills  had 
received  as  many  as  she  could  carry.  Some  pro- 
visions and  water  were  sent  on  board  by  the  last 
boat.  Through  the  night  she  kept  near  the  steamer, 
and  not  till  the  bright,  cold  daylight  streamed  across 
the  waves,  did  she  take  her  departure.  Freighted 
with  those  rescued  souls,  she  continued  on  her  voy- 
age, after  laying  by  nearly  six  days  in  the  holy  work 
which  has  given  her  a  fame  which  will  go  down  into 
history.  Her  dimensions  being  too  small  for  the 
accommodation  of  all  who  were  left  on  the  San  Fran- 
cisco, one  hundred  and  forty  soldiers,  with  some  of- 
ficers, including  Lieutenants  Chandler  and  W  inder, 
embarked  on  board  the  Ayitarctic,  bound  for  Liver- 
pool. On  board  the  same  vessel  went  also  the  com- 
mander of  the  San  Francisco,  Captain  Watkins. 
His  farewell  bore  e  idence  of  the  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held.  "  Every  man,  woman,  and 
child,"  says  a  rescued  passenger,  "had  lelt  the 
ship.  Our  captain  was  the  last  on  board.  He 
saw  every  officer,  every  sailor,  every  fireman,  and 
every  negro  waiter,  of  whom  there  were  forty  or  fif- 
ty, safely  in  the  boats,  then  lowered  himself  down, 
and  the  boats  pulled  away.  He  was  rowed  along- 
I  side  the  Three  Bells,  where  he  was  greeted  with 
^  nine  hearty  cheers,  and  then  pulled  away  for  the 
Antarcthc.  The  San  Francisco  had,  by  his  orders, 
been  scuttled,  and  we  could  see  her  settling  grad- 
ually deej)er  into  the  water." 

The  Three  Bells  left  the  San  Francisco  about  600 

miles  from  New  York,  in  lat.  .30  deg.  Ion.  50  d<'g.  60 

'  min.     The  progress  of  tJie  vessel  was  slow  for  some 

days.     At  length  on  Friday,  13th  Jan.,  she  came  up 

the  bay,  and  as  soon  as  her  arrival  w  as  made  known, 

I  the  greatest  commotion  prevailed  throughout  the 
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city;  for  reports  had  reached  New  York  nearly  a 
fortnight  before  of  the  perilous  condition  of  the  San 
Francisco.  As  early  as  January  5th,  a  telegraphic 
dispatch  was  received  from  Halifax,  announcing 
the  arrival  there  of  the  Maria  Freeman,  who  brought 
tidings  of  the  wreck,  and  stated  that  she  could  not 
render  assistance,  as  the  steamer  drifted  out  of  sight 
during  the  gale.  The  public  mind  throughout  the 
country  was  plunged  into  a  state  of  intense  excite- 
ment, and  vessels  were  at  once  dispatched  to  the 
aid  of  the  disabled  steamer  from  several  ports  of  the 
United  States.  The  brig  Napoleon  next  reached 
Boston,  and  reported  falling  in  with  the  disabled 
steamer.  The  arrival,  therefore,  of  the  Three  Bells 
at  New  York,  with  a  portion  of  her  passengers  on 
board,  though  it  plunged  our  citizens  into  the  deep- 
est gloom,  served  to  relieve  the  anxiety,  which  was 
more  and  more  keenly  felt  as  the  time  wore  onward. 
When  the  Kilby  parted  from  the  steamer,  on  the 
night  of  December  29,  the  passengers  rescued  by 
her,  together  with  her  own  officers  and  crew,  were 
perhaps,  in  a  worse  strait  than  the  sufferers  who 
were  left  on  board  the  Sayi  Francisco.  She  was 
very  short  of  provisions  and  water  before  she  spoke 
the  steamer,  and  now  with  an  increase  of  more  than 
a  hundred  persons,  the  prospect  was  wretched  in- 
deed. Two  days  were  passed  in  searching  for  the 
San  Francisco  ;  and  when  all  hope  of  meeting  with 
her  was  abandoned,  a  rigid  system  of  economy  was 
adopted,  and  an  officer  was  appointed  to  distribute 
the  rations.  At  first,  a  ship  biscuit  and  a  small  slice 
of  bacon  were  allotted  to  each  person,  but  on  the 
second  day,  the  biscuit  was  denied  to  the  male  pas- 
sengers and  the  officers.  On  board  the  vessel,  was 
a  small  quantity  of  corn,  which  was  dealt  out  by 
the  handful.  This,  partially  roasted,  formed  the 
chief  sustenance  of  those  on  board  for  fourteen  days. 
Water,  also,  being  very  scarce,  only  a  wine  glass 
full  was  given  to  each  passenger  as  a  daily  allow- 
ance. Fortunately,  several  rain  storms  occurred, 
and  once  a  fall  '^f  snow  covered  the  deck.  Gar- 
ments were  spread  to  catch  the  precioiis  drops,  and 
the  poor  famishing  creatures  devoured  the  snow  as 
fast  as  it  descended.  But  for  this  benefaction  of 
the  elements,  many  would  have  inevitably  perished 
of  thirst.  Several  times  they  approached  the  land, 
but  were  driven  back  by  adverse  winds,  into  the 
Gulf  Stream.  On  one  occasion,  they  were  in  sight 
of  Nantucket  shoals,  and  had  to  stand  out  to  sea, 
to  avoid  running  on  shore.  Their  sufferings,  at 
length,  became  so  great,  that  the  crew  threatened  to 
mutiny.  Early  in  the  morning  of  January  13,  a  cry 
was  raised,  that  a  ship  was  lying  close  by.  The 
captain  hailed  her,  and  received  an  answer.  Jt  was 
not  yet  daylight,  and  the  passengers  tumbled  on  deck 
in  every  style  of  garment,  eager  to  hear  what  chance 
of  deliverance  was  afforded  them.  A  boat  was  sent 
from  the  ship,  which  proved  to  be  the  Lucy  Thomp- 
ton,  Captain  PendU-ton,  of  New  York,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Fremont,  the  (juarter-mastcr  of  the  regi- 
ment, went  on  board,  to  effect  a  contract  on  behalf  I 
of  the  government.  Another  disembarkation  of  the 
passengers  soon  took  place,  and  with  the  exception  I 
of  four  pa.sse[igers  and  twelve  of  the  Uniterl  States  ' 
troops,  who  volunteered  to  remain  on  board  the  I 
Kdby  to  assist  the  captain  in  working  the  ve.ssel, 
the  whole  were  transferred  to  the  Lucy  Thompson, 
where  abundance  of  food  and  generous  treatment  i 
awaited  them.  The  bark  Kilhy  sailed  on  her  way 
to  Boston,  where  she  arrived  in  due  time,  and  on  ' 
the  afternoon  of  the  14th,  the  Lticy  Thompson 
reached  New  York,  where  the  proprietors  of  the 
.Vstor  Hous«,  in  the  most  liberal  manner,  immedi-  ! 


atcly  extended  to  the  rescued  sufferers,  the  hospi- 
talities of  that  establishment.  In  a  day  or  two  af- 
terward, when  they  had,  in  some  degree,  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  their  privation  and  exhaustion, 
the  officers  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  the 
troops  who  were  rescued  by  the  Lucy  Thompson, 
attended  divine  service,  at  Grace  Church,  to  offer 
thanksgiving  to  God  for  his  mercy  shown  in  their 
preservation.  An  impressive  address  was  deliver 
ed  by  the  pastor  of  the  church,  Rev.  Dr.  Vinton, 
and  the  Sacrament  of  the  Holy  Communion  was 
administered  to  all  who  desired  to  partake  of  it. 

In  Congress,  the  proceedings  of  the  month  have 
been  of  considerable  interest.  In  the  Senate,  on 
the  4th  of  January,  Mr.  Douglas,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Territories,  reported  a  bill  for  the  territorial 
government  of  Nebraska.  One  of  its  sections  pro- 
vides that  whenever  the  said  Territory  shall  be 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State  or  States,  it 
shall  be  with  or  without  slavery,  as  its  Constitiition 
at  the  time  of  admission  may  prescribe  ;  and  another 
extends  over  the  Territory  the  provisions  of  the  ex- 
isting laws  for  the  surrender  of  fugitive  slaves. 
The  bill  has  not  yet  been  discussed  in  either  branch 
of  Congress.  On  the  same  day,  the  resolution  pre- 
viously offered  in  regard  to  the  Pacific  Railroad  was 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee.  On  the  11th,  Mr. 
Cass  addressed  the  Senate  on  the  subject  of  the 
treaty  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  during  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Taylor,  concerning  British  settlements  in 
Central  America.  He  stated  that  when  he  voted 
in  favor  of  confirming  that  treaty,  he  supposed  it 
excluded  the  British  from  all  parts  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, being  at  the  time  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  a 
declaration  had  been  made  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  explicitly  assented  to  by  our  own,  to  the 
effect  that  the  treaty  was  not  to  aj)ply  to  the  Brit- 
ish settlement  at  Honduras,  and  its  dependencies. 
This  declaration,  thus  exchanged,  of  course  had  the 
effect  to  limit  the  operation  of  the  treaty — to  give  to 
it  a  force  and  meaning  not  conveyed  by  its  lan- 
guage— and  ought,  therefore,  to  have  been  submit- 
ted to  the  Senate.  Earl  Clarendon,  the  British 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  has  officially 
declared  that  the  treaty  does  not  in  the  least  affect 
the  British  settlement  in  Honduras,  or  the  i)rotect- 
orate  of  the  Mosquito  Indians.  Mr.  Cass  thought 
it  extremely  unfortunate  that  such  a  concession 
should  have  been  made  by  our  government,  as  he 
deemed  it  very  desirable  that  the  British  should  be 
entirely  excluded  from  Central  America.  On  the 
12th,  Mr.  Clayton  replied  to  Mr.  Cass,  maintaining 
that  the  declaration  referred  to  did  not  cliange  the 
effect  of  the  treaty  in  the  least  degree,  and  that  the 
British  were  effectually  excluded  from  Central 
America  by  the  terms  of  that  convention.  He  ex- 
pressed great  surprise  at  the  declaration  of  Lord 
Clarendon  on  the  suliject.  He  virulicatcd  his  share 
in  the  negotiation  of 'he  treaty  at  length,  insi.sting 
that  its  provisions  were  distinctly  understood  by 
the  Senate  when  it  was  ratified.  He  believed  that 
Great  Britain  had  systematically  violated  all  her 
treaties  concerning  Central  America,  ami  the  Karl 
of  Clarendon's  declaration  showed  that  .she  would 
continue  to  do  so.  The  Karl  had  said  that  the 
Mosfjuito  Indians  were  still  (uuh'r  IJritisli  jirotec- 
tion  ;  and  that  if  either  Honduraa  or  Nicaragua 
should  interfere  with  them,  it  would  be  at  their 
peril.  Mr.  Clayton  said  that  in  such  an  event  we 
should  introduce  a  bill,  jilaring  the  military  and 
naval  force  of  the  country  at  the  comrnarid  of  the 
President,   to  resist  tJio  aggression  of  the  British 
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govermnt'iit. On  the  suiiie  d:iy  a  resolution  was 

offered  hy  Mr.  Pearce,  of  Maryland,  directing  the 
Naval  Conunitlee  to  iiKiuire  into  the  propriety  of 
making  suitable  aekuowUdguicnt  to  the  ofllcers  of 
the  vessels  by  which  the  survivors  of  the  wreck  of 
tiie  6an  Francisco  steamer  were  rescued,  under 
circumstances  which  are  given  above.  After  con- 
siderable debate,  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Dixon,  of  Kentucky,  gave  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  ofier  an  amendment  to  the  bill  organizing 
a  territorial  government  in  Nebraska,  providing  di- 
rectly for  the  repeal  of  that  portion  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  Bill  which  prohibits  the  existence  of 
slavery  in  territories  of  the   United  States  lying 

North  of  36  deg.  30  miu. On  the  18th,  President 

Pierce  issued  a  proclamation,  warning  all  citizens 
against  engaging  in  any  unlawful  expedition  against 
the  territories  of  nations  with  wSiich  we  are  at  peace, 
and  referring  especially  to  the  invasion  of  Lower 
California.  In  the  Senate,  on  the  19th,  Mr.  Gwin 
urged,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  that  there  was  no 
opposition  made  at  San  Francisco  to  the  departure 
of  the  invaders,  and  that  there  was  not  a  single  ves- 
sel of  war  on  that  coast  to  enforce  obedience  to  the 
law.  He  thought  the  government  should  provide 
for  the  prevention  of  such  offenses,  rather  than  issue 
proclamations  after  they  had  been  committed. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  4th  of 
January,  Mr.  Washburn,  of  Maine,  in  a  general 
discussion  of  the  President's  Message,  made  a 
speech,  warmly  advocating  the  annexation  of  the 

Sandwich  Islands. On  the  11th,  the  resolution 

of  thanks  to  Captain  Ingraham,  noticed  in  our  last 
Record,  which  had  been  discussed  for  several  days, 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  174  to  9.  It  tenders  him 
the  thanks  of  Congress,  "  for  his  judicious  and  gal- 
lant conduct  on  the  22d  of  July  last,  in  extending 
the  protection  of  the  American  government  to 
Martin  Koszta,  by  rescuing  him  from  forcible  and 
illegal  seizure  and  imprisonment  on  board  the  Aus- 
trian brig-of-war,  Hussar."  It  was  sent  to  the 
Senate  for  concurrence  ;  but  action  upon  it  was 

postponed,  as  amendments  were  proposed. On 

the  ICth,  resolutions  were  discussed  and  adopted, 
appointing  a  joint  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
proper  form  of  acknowledgments  to  the  captains  of 
the  vessels  which  rescued  the  crew  and  passengers 
of  the  San  Francisco. 

The  Legislature  of  New  York  met  on  the  3d  of 
January.  The  Message  ofGovernor  Seymour  states 
that  the  Common  School  Fund  of  the  State  has  in- 
creased $28,727  during  the  year,  and  now  amounts  to 
$2,383,251  :  the  aj)propriations  for  Common  School 
purposes  during  the  year  have  been  $1,101,240;  the 
number  of  children  in  attendance  8GG,935.  The 
Governor  advises  the  establishment  of  State  schol- 
arships in  Colleges  as  a  means  of  aiding  those  in- 
stitutions, of  educating  teachers  of  Academies,  and 
of  encouraging  proficiency  in  Common  Schools. 
The  emigration  returns  show  that  the  number  of 
emigrants  arrived  during  the  year  was  300,982,  of 
whom  118,011  were  from  Germany,  and  118,131 
were  from  Ireland.  The  number  of  convicts  in  the 
New  York  State  prisons  was  18C0 :  the  Governor 
recommends  a  revision  of  the  State  prison  system, 
and  the  allowance  to  the  family  of  the  convict  of  a 
portion  of  the  proceeds  of  his  labor.  The  enrolled 
militia  of  th(!  State  numb(>rs  about  three  hundred 
thousand.  There  are  324  banks  in  the  State,  and 
the  \%ht)le  amount  of  thf;ir  capital  is  $!76,()92,075. 
In  th«!  I.c^^islature,  a  bill  j)rovidiiig  for  submitting 
the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  pro[)osed  at  the 
last  session,  ut  a  special  election  to  be  held  on  the  3d 


of  February,  has  been  passed. The  Legislature 

of  Kentucky  met  on  the  21st  of  December.  Gov 
crnor  Powell  sent  in  his  Message  on  the  next  dav. 
There  was  a  sur])lus  of  $187,032  in  the  Stau 
Treasury.  The  total  amount  of  the  State  debt  i- 
$0,147,283  :  the  resources  of  the  Sinking  Fund  art 
ample  to  discharge  it.  The  annual  resources  of  ihi 
School  Fund  are  $152,132  :  the  number  of  children 
in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen  i.-, 
219,239.  The  Governo'  recommends  increased  at- 
tention to  education,  and  the  encouragement  of  ag- 
riculture and  the  mechanic  arts.  Honoral)le  John 
J.  Crittenden  has  been  elected  United  Stales  Sen- 
ator in  place  of  Mr.  Dixon,  whose  term  of  office  will 

expire  on  the  4th  of  March,  1855. The  Message 

of  Governor  Medill  to  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  state  ^ 
the  receipts  into  the  Treasury  during  the  year,  in- 
cluding a  balance  of  $593,041  on  hand  at  its  begin- 
ning,  at  $3,459,181  ;  the  expenditures,  $2,090,118. 
The  total  debt  of  the  State  is  $17,200,452.  Tlie 
Governor  proposes  to  lay  an  additional  tax  to  pro- 
vide for  the  more  rapid  payment  of  this  debt.  The 
entire  property  of  the  State  is  valued  at  over  eight 
hundred  millions  of  dollars — nearly  double  the  esti- 
mate of  1847. The  Message  of  Governor  Pease, 

of  Texas,  recommends  that  two  millions  of  the 
United  States  bonds  now  in  the  Treasury  be  set 
apart  as  a  perm'anent  school  fund,  to  which  he  pro- 
poses to  add  one  fifth  of  the  State  tax.  He  advises 
also  an  appropriation  of  $250,000  for  a  State  Uni- 
versity, and  an  equal  sum  for  an  Insane  Asylum, 
and  another  for  a  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum.  He  is 
strongly  in  favor  of  appropriating  public  lands  in 
aid  of  rail-roads.  A  bill  has  passed  both  branches 
of  the  Legislature  authorizing  and  aiding  the  con- 
struction of  the  Pacific  Rail-road.  Leaving  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  route  open,  the  bill  confines 
the  line  to  crossing  the  Trinity,  Brasos,  and  the 
Colorado  Rivers  at  the  thirty -second  degree,  or  the 
nearest  practicable  point  to  it.  The  portion  be- 
tween the  Colorado  and  the  Rio  Grande  has  no 
line  designated.  The  bill  appropriates  twenty  sec- 
tions of  land  to  every  mile.  The  company  agreeing 
to  build  the  road  will  be  required  to  guarantee  the 
performance  of  the  contract  by  depositing  ia  the 

Slate  Treasury  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  Message  of  Governor  Bigler  to  the  Legislature 
of  Pennsylvania  states  the  aggregate  funded  debt 
of  the  State  at  $40,272,235.  The  receipts  at  the 
Treasury,  exclusive  of  loans,  and  including  a  bal- 
ance of  $071,027  in  the  Treasury  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year,  were  $0,952,474 ;  the  payments 
for  the  same  period  were  $4,134,048.  The  aggre- 
gate amount  of  business  on  the  public  works  was 
twenty  per  cent,  larger  than  during  any  jirevious 
year,  though  the  gross  receipts  were  only  $1,932,495, 
in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  tolls.  The  Gov- 
ernor is  not  in  favor  of  selling  the  public  works,  but 
opposes  the  commencement  of  any  new  improve- 
ments. 

From  California  we  have  intelligence  to  the  15th 
of  December.  A  State  Agricultural  Society  has 
been  formed.  A  good  deal  of  excitement  was  cn- 
ated  at  San  Francisco  by  the  intoUigencr-  of  the  re- 
verses that  had  befallen  Captain  Walker's  Com- 
pany, and  a  steamer  was  immediately  loaded  with 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  over  two  hundred  men, 
and  iimncdiately  dispatched  to  his  relief  The  au- 
thorities made  no  attempt  to  prevent  her  departure 

From  (Jrcfiou  we  have  news  of  the  arrival  ofGov- 
ernor Stevens  and  his  party  on  the  10th  of  Novem- 
ber. The  party  had  been  very  successful  in  their 
expedition,  and  report  finding  very  favorable  passet 
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in  the  Rocky  and  Cascade  Mountains.  The  Gov- 
ernor also  reports  an  abundance  of  wood  and  water 
on  the  route.  Conferences  had  been  held  with  the 
Blackfeet  and  several  other  tribes  of  Indians. 
Mines  of  coal  and  iron  are  reported  to  have  been 
discovered  in  Oregon  Territory,  near  Salem.  Gov- 
ernor Stevens  had  issued  his  proclamation  for  the 
election  of  delegates  to  the  Legislature. 

From  New  Mexico  we  have  news  to  the  last  of 
November.  The  arrival  of  a  large  number  of  cat- 
tle and  sheep  from  the  States  is  regarded  as  a  prom- 
ising indication  that  the  people  of  the  new  territory 
are  turning  their  attention  to  practical  matters. 
The  country  is  well  adapted  to  grazing  purposes. 
Hon.  Hugh  N.  Smith  had  been  severely  wounded 
by  a  man  named  Scallion,  w^ho,  in  a  fit  of  intoxi- 
cation, fired  a  revolver  at  several  persons  who  were 
playing  cards  :  he  was  immediately  tried  by  an  ex- 
tempore jury  and  hung.  The  small-pox  was  raging 
severely  among  the  Indians  in  the  Moqui  villages 
and  at  Zurin. 

CUBA. 

Several  official  decrees  have  recently  been  issued 
by  the  Captain-General  of  Cuba,  affecting  in  im- 
portant respects  the  internal  affairs  of  the  island. 
The  first,  dated  December  20,  declares  that  all 
the  emancipadoes  belonging  to  the  various  prizes 
made  prior  to  1835,  shall  he  free,  and  makes  pro- 
vision for  their  entering  into  contracts  with  their 
masters  for  their  service  hereafter.  Hitherto  all 
free  negroes  have  been  required  to  leave  the  coun- 
try ;  they  are  now  permitted  to  remain  under  the 
regulations  established  for  them.  The  second  was 
issued  on  the  25th  of  December,  declaring  that 
more  stringent  measures  would  hereafter  be  taken 
for  the  prevention  of  the  slave  trade,  but  saying 
that,  as  there  was  an  increased  necessity  for  a 
greater  number  of  laborers,  the  Government  would 
substitute  for  the  importation  of  slaves  the  intro- 
duction of  free  Indians,  Asiatics,  or  Spaniards,  un- 
der a  system  of  apprenticeship  for  a  specified  term 
of  years. 

MEXICO. 

The  movement  toward  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Empire,  noticed  in  our  last,  has  been  consummated. 
On  the  10th  of  December,  General  Santa  Anna  is- 
sued a  decree,  declaring  that  the  power  of  the  Pres- 
ident should  be  prolonged  at  his  own  pleasure,  that 
he  should  have  the  right  to  designate  his  successor, 
and  that  his  official  title  should  be  "Most  Serene 
Highness."  On  the  17th  he  issued  a  manifesto  re- 
hearsing the  circumstances  which  had  induced  him 
to  return  from  his  exile  to  resume  the  conduct  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  and  saying  that  he  had  determined  to  re- 
tire from  pul;lic  life  at  the  period  fixed  for  the  termin- 
ation of  his  office,  when  the  voice  of  the  nation  de- 
manded the  enlargement  of  his  powers  and  the  pro- 
longation of  his  official  term.  Acting  under  the  ad- 
rice  of  the  Council  of  State,  he  had  determined  to 
make  this  fresh  sacrifice  for  the  good  of  his  country  : 
he  accepted  the  powers  conferred,  simjily  because 
he  believed  them  necessary  to  the  good  order  and 

pro.sperity  ofthe  nation. Captain  Walker,  whose 

conqiuj.st  of  the  Mexican  department  of  Lower  Cal- 
ifornia was  noticed  in  our  last,  on  the  30th  of  No- 
▼emher,  pn'olished  an  address  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  in  which  he  defended  the  step  he  had 
taken,  by  alleging  that  Mexico  had  failed  to  ufford  I 
proper  prole rlion  to  the  people  of  the  territory-  -that 
she  had  done  nothing  to  develop  its  wealth  or  j)ro-  ; 
mote  its  prosperity  ;  and  that,  having  thn.s  abandon-  j 
cd  It  herself,  she  could  not  justly  complain  if  others 
should  take  it  and  make  it  valuable.     On  the  3d  of  1 


December  he  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  Lower  California, 
abolishing  all  duties  upon  exports  and  imports,  and 
adopting  the  civil  code  of  Ijouisiana  as  the  code  of 
the  Republic.  On  the  4th  the  company  of  invaders, 
while  on  an  excursion,  was  attacked  by  a  large  body 
of  Mexicans,  twelve  or  fourteen  of  their  number 
killed,  and  the  remainder,  at  the  latest  accounts, 
closely  besieged  in  a  house  they  had  fortified.  A 
vessel  with  re-enforcements,  which  on  hearing  of 
this  reverse,  had  been  dispatched  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, might  possibly  arrive  in  time  to  deliver  them 
from  their  perilous  position. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  only  event  of  special  interest  in  the  politics 
of  the  month  was  the  temporary  withdrawal  of  Lord 
Palmerston  from  the  Cabinet,  and  his  subsequent  re- 
turn. Special  pains  were  taken  by  the  organs  of 
the  Ministry  to  have  it  understood  that  the  cause 
of  his  retirement  was  not  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  foreign  policy  of  the  government,  but  was 
simply  a  difference  of  opiniwn  as  to  the  details  of 
the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  to  be  introduced  at 
the  coming  session.  It  was  represented  that  Lord 
Palmerston  was  invincibly  opposed  to  any  measures 
of  reform  liberal  enough  to  meet  the  expectations 
of  the  country.  These  assurances,  however,  did 
not  carry  general  conviction  with  them.  Through- 
out England  and  in  France,  it  was  believed  that 
Lord  Palmerston  had  withdrawn  from  the  Ministry, 
because  its  action  in  protecting  Turkey  against 
Russian  oppression  was  not  as  vigorous  as  he 
thought  the  honor  and  interests  of  the  country  re- 
quired. When  it  was  announced,  therefore,  after 
an  interval  of  about  ten  days,  that  the  differences 
had  been  reconciled,  and  that  Lord  Palmerston  had 
declared  his  purpose  to  remain  in  the  Cabinet,  the 
belief  was  very  general,  that  this  decision  was  in 
consequence  of  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
government  to  act  with  greater  energy  and  vigor  in 
regard  to  the  Eastern  war.  The  tone  of  tlie  En- 
glish press  has  therefore  been  much  more  decided, 
and  it  is  very  generally  assumed  that  England  can 
no  longer  honorably  hold  herself  aloof  from  actively 
interfering  for  the  protection  of  her  Turkish  allies. 
THE  CONTINENT. 

In  Spain  a  good  deal  of  excitement  has  been  oc- 
casioned by  a  private  (juarrel  between  the  Ameri- 
can Minister  and  the  French  Embassador,  and  also 
between  a  son  of  Mr.  Soule  and  the  Duke  of  Alba. 
It  seems  that  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber the  French  Embassador,  the  Marquis  de  Tur- 
got,  gave  a  grand  ball  on  the  occasion  of  the  bap- 
tism of  an  infant  of  the  Duke  of  Alba,  at  which  all 
the  members  of  the  dij)loinatic  corps  in  the  capital 
were  present.  Mr.  Neville  Soule,  son  of  the 
American  Embassador,  during  the  evening  over- 
hoard  some  conversation,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Alba 
indulged  in  pleasantries  upon  the  style  of  dress 
adopted  by  Madame  Soule,  and  the  next  day  sent 
to  him  demanding  an  apology.  The  Duke  prompt- 
ly disclaimed  any  intention  of  giving  offense,  and 
made  an  explanation  which  was  regarded  by  Mr. 
Sonic  and  his  friends  as  satisfactory.  The  Duko 
subsequently  qualifud  this  rx[)lanation,  in  such  u 
way,  a.s  to  provoke  further  remarks  from  Mr.  Soule, 
which  led  in  turn  to  a  peremptory  challenge  from 
the  Duke  on  the  13th  of  December.  This  was  ac- 
cepted, and  the  parties  met  on  the  14th.  After  a 
fight  of  half  an  hour  with  small  swords,  without  in- 
jury to  either  jiarty,  their  seconds  dficlared  that  the 
laws  of  honor  could  exaf't  no  more,  and  the  parties 
were    reconciled.       Meantime    Mr.   Soule,    senior, 
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addrosscd  a  note  to  the  Miiniuis  do  Turpot,  staling 
that  as  tlie  original  otlViisi'  was  given  at  his  house, 
and  as  he  had  thus  far  done  nothing  to  relieve  him- 
self from  the  responsibility  of  having  permitted  it 
to  pass  unchecked,  he  demanded  satisfaction  at  his 
hands.  A  meetins;  look  place  between  the  two  par- 
ties on  the  17th  of  December,  the  weapons  used 
being  pistols,  and  the  distance  forty  paces.  At  the 
second  exchange  of  shots  the  Manjuis  de  Turgot 

was  severely  wounded  in  the  thigh. A  collision 

has  occurred  between  the  Spanish  government  and 
the  legislature  which  threatened  to  have  important 
results.  It  grew  out  of  a  diflerence  as  to  the  right 
of  the  Senate  to  proceed  with  a  discussion  on  rail- 
ways, in  opposition  to  the  wish  of  the  Ministry. 
After  a  stormy  debate  of  three  days  the  Ministry 
was  beaten  by  a  vote  of  105  to  09,  whereupon  the 
Government  dissolved  the  Cortes,  witliout  naming 

any  day  for  their  next  silting. In  Portiiqal  the 

Cortes  met  on  the  19th,  to  record  the  King  Regent's 
reiteration  of  his  oath  of  office.  His  speech,  after 
alluding  to  the  Queen's  death,  declared  his  determ- 
ination to  protect  the  rights  of  the  young  King, 
Pedro  v.,  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  qualify 
him  for  the  throne,  and  to  deliver  the  kingdom  into 
his  hands  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  peace,  of  its 
precious  liberties,  and  in  the  advancement  of  those 
industrial  and  administrative  improvements  so  nec- 
ess<iry  for  the  prosperity  and  contentment  of  all 
Portuguese  citizens.  A  new  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature was  fixed  for  the  2d  of  January. In  France 

no  event  of  political  importance  had  occurred  dur- 
ing the  month.  Arrests  for  political  offenses  con- 
tinue to  be  frequent.  Great  suffering  is  experienced 
in  consequence  of  the  lack  of  work  and  the  dear- 
ncss  of  provisions.  In  the  provinces  frequent  in- 
cendiary fires  attest  the  public  discontent,  and,  in 
the  towns,  manufactories  and  workshops  are  rapid- 
ly closing,  throwing  workmen  out  of  employment 
and  feeding  the  public  dissatisfaction.  The  fusion 
of  the  Legitimists  and  Orleanists  against  the  exist- 
ing dynasty,  is  held  to  some  extent  responsible  for 

this  state  of  things. From  Italy  we  have  news 

of  fresh  outrages  upon  foreigners.  At  Naples,  Mr. 
Baggio,  a  British  subject,  who  had  long  carried  on 
business  in  that  city,  was  refused  permission  to 
return  after  having  visited  London,  on  the  plea  that 
while  there  he  had  held  intercourse  with  refugees. 
The  Neapolitan  authorities  at  Messina  have  also 
refused  permission  to  Mr.  Carbone,  an  American, 
to  land  on  a  similar  plea.  A  third  case  occurred  at 
Arezzio,  when  Mr.  Dcsain,  having  a  British  pass- 
port, was  seized  and  committed  to  prison  on  the 
21st  of  September.  He  was  kept  in  confinement 
until  the  17tii  of  November,  when  he  succeeded  in 
securing  the  interference  of  the  British  Consul,  and 
in  placing  himself  under  his  protection.  It  is  stated 
that  negotiations  are  going  on  for  the  simultaneous 
evacuation  of  the  Roman  States  by  the  French  and 
Austrian  armies.  The  King  of  Naples  is  organ- 
izing a  body  of  20,000  men  for  the  protection  of  the 
i'ope  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  foreign  troops. 
It  aj)pears,  that  by  the  terms  of  a  .secret  treaty,  the 
<louble  oc(U{)ation  of  Rome  by  the  French  and 
Austrian  armies  was  only  to  last  for  five  years. 
TURKEY  AND  RUSSIA. 
Wc  have  details  of  the  naval  engagement  at  Si- 
nopc,  inniiiioncdino\ir  last.  The  vessels  destroyed 
did  not  constitute  the  main  body  of  the  Turkish 
fleet,  but  were  only  a  convoy  with  transports  en- 
gaged in  c(mv('ying  anununition  and  other  nrccs- 
MariuH  of  war  to  the  coast  of  Circas.sia.  Thr  R\is- 
•ian  admiral  juatifies  hiM  attack  by  mentioning  this 


fact.     The  affair  took  place  on  the  30th  of  Noveni 
bcr.     The  Russian  force  consisted  of  ejghl  shi] 
of  the   line,   six  frigates,   and  four  steamers;  tl  ■ 
Turkish  vessels  destroyed  were  three  frigates,  on 
steam  frigate,  two  schooners,  and  three  transpor 
ships.  On  seeing  the  Russians,  the  Turkish  vcsscl> 
which  were  on  their  way  to  Batoum,  put  into  th. 
I)ort  of  Sinopc,  whither  they  were  followed  by  the 
Russian  ships  and  destroyed.     Some  three  thou- 
sand of  the  troops  on  board  perished,  and  an  im- 
mense  amount  of  property   was  destroyed.     The 
Russians  threw  shells  into  the  town  of  Sinope,  a 
large  part  of  which  was  burned.     Prince  Menschi- 
kofT  immediately  left  Constantinople,  to   convey 
news  of  this  victory  to  the  Emperor,  who  wrote  a 
letter  of  congratulation  and  thanks  to  the  Admiral 
in  command.    The  intelligence  of  this  affair  created 
great  excitement  not  only  in  Constantinople  but  in 
Paris  and  London.      The  French   Emperor  was 
especially  indignant  and  indicated  his  purpose  U> 
act  with  energy  and  decision  in  resisting  the  aggre> 
sions  of  Russia.   The  instructions,  sent  to  their  cm 
■bassadors  in  Turkey  by  the  French  and  English 
governments,  subsequent  to  this  engagement,  have 
not  been  published  :  but  it  is  believed  that  the  allied 
fleets  were  ordered  to  enter  the  Black  Sea,  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  protection  to  Turkey.      No 
further  movements  have  taken  place  on  the  Danube 
The  Turkish  troops  are  still  garrisoned  at  KalafaL 
The  Czar  has  appointed  General  Budberg  commis- 
sioner extraordinary  in  Moldo-Wallachia,  w  hich  is 
declared   to  be  under  his  high   protection.     Riots 
have  occurred  between  the  Russian  troops  and  the 
Wallachian   militia,   who  are  unwilling  to  serve 
under  Russian  officers.     Internal  difficulties  still 
pervade    Servia.      In  Asia  the  war  seems  to  be 
carried  on  with  vigor,  but  the  reports  from  that 
quarter  are  too  vague  and  unreliable  to  be  of  much 
importance.      The    Shah   of  Persia  has  declared 
himself  openly  for  the  Czar,  and  had  raised  an  army 
of  30,000  men  to  join  in  the  war  against  Turkey. 
It  is  reported  that  in  consequence  of  this  step,  the 
British   Minister  at  Teheran   has   suspended  his 
diplomatic  relations  with. that  country. 

At  the  latest  dates  the  Four  Powers  were  still- 
actively  engaged  in  negotiating  for  peace.  A  new 
diplomatic  note  had  been  agreed  upon,  and  forward- 
ed to  Constantinople,  proposing  that  the  Sultan 
should  send  a  Plenipotentiary  to  some  neutral 
point,  to  confer  with  a  Russian  embassador — the 
integrity  of  the  Ottoman  territory  to  be  guaranteed, 
and  other  points  in  dispute  to  be  adjusted  in  con- 
formity with  previous  arrangements.  It  is  stated 
that  ihe  Turkish  Divan,  on  the  18th  of  December, 
consented  to  reopen  negotiations,  but  reiterated  its 
previous  declaration,  that  the  evacuation  of  the 
Princii)alities  should  be  a  condition  precedent  to 
any  discussion  of  the  terms  of  peace.  It  is  further 
stated  that  Turkey  subsecjuently  insisted  that  the 
place  of  meeting  sliould  not  be  within  the  Austrian 
dominions.  The  Sultan  has  also  claimed  that,  by 
the  war,  all  his  j)reviously  existing  treaties  with 
Russia  have  been  abrogated.  No  progress  seems, 
therefore,  to  have  been  made  toward  the  restoration 
of  peace  ;  and  it  is  altogethrr  probable  that  the  ap- 
proach of  spring  will  witness  a  vigorous  renewal 
of  hostilities  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  and  a 
possible  extension  of  the  war  to  Aiistria  and  otiier 
European  Slates.  The  Russian  Emperor  is  mak- 
ing extensive  preparations  for  war,  having  ordered 
H  rigorous  conscription  in  Poland,  and  the  con- 
struction of  large  numbers  of  wagons  for  conveying 
munitions  of  war  to  be  ready  in  March. 
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THE  REMEDY  FOR  POLITICAL  COR- 
RUPTION would  be  the  topic  for  editorial 
discussion  most  naturall)'  suggested  by  the  remarks 
in  a  previous  Number,  as  well  as  best  adapted,  in 
itself,  to  the  commencement  of  our  political  year. 
But  who  shall  venture  to  propose  such  remedy  with 
any  fair  prospect  of  success,  either  in  the  discovery 
or  the  application  ?  And  is  there  any  such  remedy 
short  of  that  severe  crisis  which  nature  sometimes 
demands  in  the  disease  of  the  political,  as  well  as 
of  the  individual  organism?  —  a  crisis  resulting 
either  in  utter  dissolution,  or  in  that  apparent  break- 
ing up  of  the  system  which  may  become  necessary 
to  any  true  political  regeneration.  It  may  be,  that 
young  as  we  are  historically,  it  is  our  fate  to  pass 
through  such  an  ordeal.  We  would  not  uselessly 
indulge  in  the  language  of  despondency .  The  reader 
will  see,  in  the  course  of  our  remarks,  that  we  can 
be  as  hopeful  as  the  most  boasting  politician,  and, 
as  we  conceive,  on  far  better  grounds.  There  may 
be  some  way  of  escape,  some  unknown  means  of 
political  purification  reserved  in  store  for  us  by  a 
kind  Providence,  who  will  not  forget  his  covenant 
with  the  fathers,  and  for  which  we  should  never 
cease  to  hope.  A  fair  understanding  of  the  case, 
however,  requires  that  there  should  be  presented 
first  the  darker  side  of  the  picture,  and  in  so  doing, 
we  would  only  say,  that  in  the  present  signs  of  the 
times  there  is  no  rational  prospect  of  any  change  for 
the  better  through  the  influence  of  any  ordinary 
political  or  social  movement. 

Can  the  stream  rise  above  its  fountain  ?  Can 
corruption  be  expected  to  cure  itself?  "Who  can 
bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean?"  Or  how 
can  we  expect  that  the  motives  of  politicians  will 
e?er  become  more  pure,  more  elevated,  more  unself- 
ish, when  corruption  "grows  by  that  on  which  it 
feeds*' — when  the  temptations  are  becoming  stron- 
ger, the  offices  more  numerous — when  the  prizes  are 
every  day  increasing  in  pecuniary  value,  and  get- 
ting constantly  more  accessible  to  men  of  small 
minds  having  the  advantage  of  corrupt  hearts  that 
will  not  scruple  at  any  means  employed  for  the  at- 
tainment of  the  object — thus  every  year  exertiiig  a 
corrupting  influence  over  greater  numbers,  and  pre- 
paring them  to  be  the  means  of  a  still  greater  in- 
crease in  time  to  come  ?  Is  there  any  thing  in  paper 
constitutions,  or  compromises,  or  platforms,  or  in- 
augural addresses,  or  even  meetings  for  reform, 
called  together  in  some  sudden  fit  of  patriotic  zeal, 
but  ever,  in  the  long  run,  found  to  be  of  no  avail 

■;iinst  the  steady  discipline  of  party — is  there  any 

irig  in  any  one  or  all  of  them  that  can  guard  us 
against  these  sure  laws  of  nature,  as  exhibited  in 
oar  depraved  and  unregenerate  humanity  ? 

Ah  I  but  it  is  an  "  age  of  progress  ;"  it  is  a  "  tran- 
sition period  ;"  and  these  features  of  the  times  that 
look  .so  ugly  to  the  jaundiced  eye  of  croaking  con- 
servnfi.sm,  are  but  its  necessary  and  temporary  at- 
tcnd.inls.  Thry  are,  in  fact,  very  hopeful  symp- 
toms. They  mark  the  rapid,  though  somewhat  wild 
and  irregular  advance  of  our  fast-growing  young 
America.  Alas !  it  is  this  very  style  of  defense 
that  most  darkens  the  prospects  of  the  fiiture.  It  is 
the  wide-.sprea(l  existence  of  such  fallacies,  and 
tbeir  ready  rcrrption  by  the  pulilir  mind,  that  would 
■ecm  to  put  the  rase  beyond  all  present  remedy. 
Wp  are  not  young  America,  except  it  be  in  our 
childish  boasting.  We  are  an  old  nation  in  al! 
thosf  elements  of  character  that  lie  back  of  any 
present  political  forms,  and  are  independent  of  any 


political  localities.  We  are  an  old  gens — an  old 
people.  There  are  certain  things  in  our  new  posi- 
tion that  may  have  infused  some  new  elements  of 
strength,  but  in  all  essential  characteristics  we  are 
as  old  as  the  nations  we  pretend  to  despise  for  their 
decrepitude,  and  whom  we  foolishly  pronounce  to 
be  incapable  of  political  regeneration ;  as  though 
our  position  on  this  western  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  existence  of  certain  forms,  which  show  they 
are  but  forms  whenever  they  come  in  the  way  of 
party  demands,  should  make  an  American  Congress 
so  much  more  pure,  more  intelligent,  more  high- 
minded  than  a  British  Parliament,  or  a  Prussian 
Council  of  State.  For  such,  in  fact,  is  the  true 
issue.  If  we  have  little  or  no  superiority  here,  then 
is  our  disgrace  the  deeper  in  an  inverse  proportion 
to  the  claims  we  make  to  a  more  perfect  emancipa- 
tion from  every  thing  that  might  impede  the  freedom 
of  thought,  and  a  consequent  advance  in  all  that  ex- 
alts the  true  dignity  of  human  nature.  If  we  are 
making  no  progress  here,  we  are  really  making  no 
progress  at  all.  The  things  of  which  we  most  loud- 
ly boast  are  only  carrying  us  onward  to  a  more  rapid 
and  deeper  perdition. 

But  we  are  wandering  from  the  question.  Is  there 
any  remedy  for  that  political  corruption  which  the 
best  men  of  all  parties  now  admit  to  be  growing  upon 
us  ?  Even  should  no  distinct  method  of  cure  pie- 
s-ent  itself,  still  is  there  more  encouragement  in  a  so- 
ber knowledge  of  the  diflicultics  of  the  case  than  in 
any  delirious  ravings  about  health  and  progress.  In 
confession  and  repentance  there  is  some  hope  of 
cure.  Self-knowledge  and  self-distrust  afl'ord  the 
surest  grounds  for  a  right  self-government.  This  is 
certainly  true  of  an  individual ;  why  not  of  a  nation? 
Why  should  that  which  is  certainly  the  highest  wis- 
dom in  the  one  case,  be  denounced  as  an  unpatriotic 
conservatism  in  the  other  ?  Why,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  that  inane  boasting,  which  would  be  regard- 
ed as  a  sign  of  folly,  and  even  of  idiocy,  in  the  indi- 
vidual, become  wise,  or  dignified,  or  patriotic,  when 
uttered  of  the  collective  or  corporate  existence? 

Perhaps  there  is  no  term  that  has  been  more  per- 
verted than  "self-government."  How  often  is  it 
confo\inded  with  that  which  is  its  direct  opposite, 
the  government  of  self.  Rightly  viewed,  it  is  that 
principle  which  finds  the  highest  dignity,  as  well 
as  the  highest  rationality,  of  man  in  submitting  his 
inward  choices  to  positive  outward  law.  Thus 
true  self-government  would  be  the  polar  antipodes 
of  all  Filibustering,  Young  America-ism,  or  any 
other  "higher  law"  assumption,  usurj^ing  a  name 
which  does  not  belong  to  it,  and  boasting  of  a  free- 
dom which  is  only  a  disguised  form  of  the  most  ab- 
ject and  servile  animality. 

The  more  valuable  our  institutions,  the  more  it 
becomes  a  patriotic  duty  to  point  out  their  dangers, 
rather  than  to  gratify  a  foolish  national  vanity,  which 
is  the  worst  enemy  of  the  national  health.  If  thi.s 
i.-<  not  the  language  of  profundity  or  originality,  it  is, 
at  all  events,  that  sober  common  senst;  which  is  oft- 
en more  valuable  than  either;  and  not  only  .so,  but 
demands  also  a  higher  order  of  mind,  and  a  loftier 
OHiral  courage  for  its  utterance.  Nothing  is  ea.siei 
than  to  write  and  say  the  grandest  things  about  our 
gloriou.H  "manifest  dostiny,"  and  the  "good  time 
coming"  which  it  is  to  iisher  upon  I  he  world.  Nolli- 
ing  is  easier  than  to  prai.se  the  Athenians  among  the 
Athenians.  It  recjuires  no  higher  talent,  and  no 
higher  virtue  than  may  be  possessed  by  that  lowest 
of  all  rhetoricians,  the  caucus  apoutor.     Thus,  loo, 
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may  wosayofthat  altsurrlrontrmpt  forothc-r  nations, 
that  foolish  taking  for  granted  tliat  the  {jrofoundpst 
minds  of  the  Old  World  arc  incapable  of  reasoning 
about  goveninient,  brcanse  they  do  not  possess  our 
stand-point — or  that  the  Burkes,  and  Brousrhams, 
and  Arnolds  of  England,  or  the  Nicbiihrs  and  Bun- 
sens  (if  (Jrrinany,  although  very  clever  men  in  their 
own  line,  were  the  merest  children  in  politics,  and, 
from  their  unfortunate  position,  could  have  no  con- 
ception of  political  truths  familiar  to  every  Lyceum 
lecturer  and  ward  orator  in  our  land.  This,  wc  say, 
is  not  only  very  foolish,  but  very  belittleing  ;  and  he 
is  the  trtie  patriot  who  labors  most  faithfully  to  do 
away  this  reproach,  and  render  us  less  absurd,  in 
this  respect,  in  the  eyes  of  intellisrent  foreigners. 

If  it  1)6  difficult,  then,  to  present  a  positive  remedy 
for  that  political  corruption  which  grows  so  naturally 
out  of  popular  institutions,  and  is  the  baneful  offset 
to  their  noblest  acknowledged  excellences,  it  may 
be  of  service  to  point  out  the  quackery  of  some  of  the 
reforming  nostrums  which  are  now  and  then  recom- 
mended foi  such  a  purpose.  It  may,  perhaps,  lead 
to  a  better  understanding  of  the  case  and  the  cure.. 
Some  of  these,  though  often  gravely  urged,  are,  in 
fact,  self-evident  absurdities.  "  Attend  to  morals," 
says  one  oracle  ;  "  morals  is  every  thing  ;  morals  is 
the  foundation  of  our  liberties  ;  morals  is  the  very 
salt  of  republican  institutions  ;  let  us  oily  be  moral, 
and  we  are  safe."  "  Let  us  put  into  office  none  but 
pure  and  honest  men,"  says  another,  "  and  then  we 
shall  have  the  political  millennium."  Nothing  can 
be  more  true  than  this  in  theory  ;  nothing  would  be 
more  excellent,  could  it  be  only  carried  out  in  prac- 
tice ;  nothing,  too,  is  more  ancient,  if  we  may  judge 
from  some  of  JEsop's  fables  that  have  come  down 
to  us.  But  what  is  it,  after  all,  but  prescribing  health 
as  the  cure  for  disease,  and  virtue  as  the  remedy  for 
vice.  "  If  the  salt  have  lost  its  savor,  wherewith 
shall  it  be  salted?"  Again  it  is  recommended,  "  Let 
pious  men  and  professors  of  religion  take  an  active 
pnrt  in  politics  ;  let  them  be  sure  to  go  to  the  polls 
and  vote — if  abo\it  an  equal  number  in  each  political 
party,  so  much  the  better,  as  by  such  a  disposition 
of  themselves  they  would  better  diffuse  the  pious 
leavening,  and  thus  produce  a  more  heallhful  equi- 
librium." To  this  we  might  give  the  same  answer 
as  before.  It  is,  to  a  great  extent,  making  the  cure 
itself  the  remedy.  There  is  a  still  more  conclusive 
answer  to  it  from  the  most  decided  experience.  This 
has  ever  shown  that  the  professing  Christianit  j-^  of  the 
country  is  much  more  likely  to  receive  into  itself  the 
corrupting,  than  to  communicate  the  purifying  leav- 
en. It  is  much  more  likely  that,  in  this  way,  the 
Gospel  standard  should  be  lowered,  than  that  the 
political  should  be  elevated.  There  are  many  more 
cases  of  professors  forgetting  their  religion  in  their 
party,  than  of  the  politician  being  drawn  from  iiis 
corrupt  political  allegiance  through  the  power  of  con- 
Hcienee  and  conscientious  religious  example. 

Again,  if  political  questions  are  so  much  matters 
of  indifTerence  that  Christians  may  be  equally  di- 
vided u[)on  them,  then  the  party  contest  becomes  a 
mere  game,  with  which,  as  serious  men,  they  should 
have  nothing  to  do.  If  there  is  a  vital  diflr-rence 
on  the  score  of  morals,  then  all  good  men  should  be 
on  one  side  or  the  other.  In  that  case,  however, 
there  would  be  immediately  raised  the  cry  of  "Priest- 
craft," "Church  and  State,"  with  all  the  Jacobin- 
ical y<lls  which  the  demon  of  party  radiealisjn  is 
wont  to  poiir  fiirth  on  the  first  symptom  of  such  a  po- 
sition lieiTur  taken  in  the  political  field.  Every  thing 
may  '•orntunc  but  the  friends  of  r  vam-elical  trulh.  A 
foingn  ■ujierstitioi).  conneeted  with  foreijjn  despot- 


isms, may  present  its  demands,  and  if  it  holds  o\. 
the  hope  of  party  sujiport,  politicians  of  all  partit  ^ 
hasten  most  oltsetjuiously  to  obey.    A  foreign  ath'^ 
ism  in  the  midst  of  us  may  proclaim  war  n 
temperance  and  the  Sabbath,  and  men  of  the  ! 
political  station  will  denippn  themselves  by  WiiUiia 
letters  of  sympathy  and  respect  to  the  meetiiit;s  in 
which  this  spirit  is  j)ut  forth — especially  if  it  shoul 
be  just  before  a  contested  election.     But  let  ihcr' 
be  manifested  the  first  appearance  of  political  unit, 
among  truly  serious  and  religious  men,  and  straipl  • 
way  our  liberties  are  in  the  utmost  danger — visior^ 
of  Smillifield  present  themselves  to  the  frightened 
guardians  of  our  rights;  the  political  editor  every 
where  sounds  the  alarm,  and  both  parties  are  thrown 
into  a  paroxysm  of  zeal  to  clear  themselves  from  aH 
supposed  connection  with  this  common  foe. 

But  there  is  no  danger — certainly  no  present  dan- 
ger— of  any  such  combination  ;  and  we  must  confes 
that  we  have  but  little  hope  from  any  such  reraci 
directly  applied  to  the  ballot-box,  although  there  a- 
other  modes,  perhaps,  through  which  it  might  be 
brought  to  bear.  Whatever  may  be  our  a  priori  rea- 
sonings, experience  is,  after  all,  the  best  test ;  and 
this  has  shown  that  politics  is  much  more  likely  Id 
corrupt  religion  than  religion  to  purify  politics.  All 
must  be  familiar  with  facts  of  this  kind.  They  prorr 
that  a  man  may  be  as  orthodox  as  Lambeth  or  Gc!.- 
eva  in  the  ecclesiastical  council,  and  yet  stand  sid' 
by  side  with  infidelity  in  the  political  caucus,  I! 
may  be  the  highest  of  Churchmen,  and  make  up  for 
it  by  being  the  lowest  of  politicians.  He  may  be  the 
most  stringent  of  Evangelicals,  and  yet  utterly  loose 
in  his  party  creed.  He  may  be  firm  even  to  bigotry 
on  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  human  depravity,  when 
it  comes  up  in  the  Presbytery  or  the  ecclesiastical 
Convention,  and  5'et  at  the  polls,  or  on  the  stump,  OT 
the  party  platform,  no  one  louder  than  he  in  praise 
of  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people,  no  one 
more  severe  than  he  upon  all  who  would  question 
the  wisdom  of  the  masses,  or  indulge  in  the  most 
sober  suspicion  of  their  fallibility. 

But  let  us  look  at  another  of  the  commonly  pro- 
posed remedies.  Some  would  find  the  great  means 
of  political  health  in  the  equilibrium  of  parties.  Let 
them  be  equall)^  or  nearly  equally  balanced,  and 
each,  it  is  maintained,  becomes  a  security  for  thf 
honor  and  purity  of  the  other.  In  their  watchful  jeal- 
ousy, the  liberties  and  morals  of  the  country  find  the 
strongestguarantee  of  their  continuance.  They  will 
ever  exercise  tow'ard  each  other  that  eternal  vigi- 
lance which  is  the  price  of  liberty.  Nothing  wrong 
or  vile  will  be  done  by  the  one  without  its  being 
exposed  by  the  other.  One  would  think,  from  tin 
«  priori  argument,  that  party  contests  would  presci. 
a  sublime  aywv,  or  moral  arena,  in  which  both  sidet 
would  be  heroically  antagonizing  for  the  "prize  of 
the  highest  calling"  in  patriotism,  truthfulness,  and 
political  virtue.  Certainlj'  the  past  twenty  yearSf 
and  our  present  position,  ought  to  yield  us  abundant 
proofof  their  beneficent  effects  ;  but  alas  !  alas  !  how 
mournfully  does  experience  reverse  this  picture  ot 
the  theorist  !  And  yet  the  argument  is  constantly 
pres(>nted,  over  and  over  again,  not  only  in  juvenile 
debating  societies,  but  in  grave  editorials,  and  even 
in  our  latest  works  in  political  philosophy,  as  thouch 
our  own  history  had  not  furnished  its  most  conclu 
sive  as  well  as  its  most  melancholy  refutation. 

There  might  be  some  truth  in  it,  if  political  partiet 
were  what  they  e;/g/j/  to  be  ;  but  this  is  only  dealing 
with  the  same  truisms  whose  practical  fallacy  hax 
already  been  shown.  They  are  not  what  they  ought 
to  be,  and  will  not  be  what  they  ought  to  be  while 
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those  influences  are  at  work  which  would  seem 
hardly  separable  from  institutions  in  which  the 
prize  and  price  of  office  are  ever  becoming  more 
tempting,  and  the  consequent  demand  for  the  pop- 
ular favor,  however  obtained,  is  ever  calling  out 
higher  bids  in  the  political  market.  By  parlies, 
gtrictly,  are  meant  no  mere  divisions  on  temporary 
measures,  but  those  differences  of  principle  which 
arise  out  of  the  very  foundations  of  government — 
especially  constitutional  government ;  for  in  a  des- 
potism, as  in  a  pure  democracy,  parties  strictly — or 
such  as  we  are  now  theorizing  about — could  not 
exist.  In  the  one  they  can  have  no  place  at  all ;  in 
the  other  they  must  eventually  resolve  themselves 
into  surging/rtc^jorts,  controlled  by  the  lowest  selfish 
or  animal  interests,  and  hence  ever  rising  and  fall- 
ing, like  the  driven  sands  of  the  desert,  or  the  wild 
waves  of  the  sea.  In  a  constitutional  state,  how- 
ever, the  natural  position  of  parties,  as  long  as  they 
can  maintain  it,  is  that  of  the  democratic  and  the 
conservative — each  tending,  when  unopposed  in  its 
tendency,  to  the  destruction  of  the  republican  prin- 
ciple, and  yet,  by  their  healthy  antagonism,  furnish- 
ing the  ground  not  only  of  its  purity,  but  its  strength. 
In  this  attitude,  each  maintains  its  honor.  Each 
sees  something  in  the  other  which  it  can  respect. 
Each  may  have  its  ranks  filled  by  virtuous  and  hon- 
orable men,  choosing  their  respective  places  accord- 
ing to  the  leading  influences  of  their  political  tem- 
perament, or  the  preponderance  of  danger  which 
their  experience,  or  their  reading  of  history,  or  their 
reasoning,  may  have  led  them  to  fear  as  existing 
more  on  one  side  than  the  other;  for  certainly  the 
man  forfeits  all  claim  to  be  treated  as  an  intelligent 
and  rational  being  who  would  deny  that  there  is  such 
danger  in  either  aspect,  or  that  the  popular  evil  re- 
quires at  least  to  be  as  much  guarded  against  as  the 
conservative  excess.  While  they  maintain  this  at- 
titude, thinking  men,  philosophic  men,  high-minded 
men,  Christian  men,  might  be  partisans.  While  ev- 
ery class  would  be  equally  respected,  ardent  youth 
might  find  its  place  on  one  side,  and  cautious  age 
on  the  other,  and  yet  without  any  slang  about  Young 
America  and  Old  Fogyism,  or  any  impeachment  of 
each  other's  motives  or  intelligence.  In  this  atti- 
tude, each  party  might  be  so  studious  of  its  own 
honor,  that  all  meanness  and  chicanery,  and  mere 
party  trafficking,  would  be  driven  down  to  the  lower 
■trata,  and  the  noblest  men  on  both  sides  would 
•tand  front  to  front  in  a  contest  alike  honorable  to 
both,  and  salutary  to  those  institutions  whose  per- 
manency each  might  be  supposed  most  ardently  to 
desire. 

Such  is  the  fancy  picture.  Such  might  be  the  real- 
ity, if  only  these  relative  positions  could  be  main- 
tained. But  we  have  to  lament  that  this  has  not,  and, 
in  all  probability,  will  not  be  the  case.  There  is  no 
great  danger  of  the  democratic  feeling  losing,  in  the 
n»«in,  its  tendr-ncy  or  its  intensity.  But  the  great 
s — the  conservative  party  will  not  stay  con- 
f*.  Though  having  equally  at  heart  the  true 
political  freedom,  it  presents  prima  facie  the  anti- 
popular  side  ;  and  notwithstanding  that  the  firm 
maintenance  of  its  own  position  does,  in  the  long 
run,  not  only  secure  to  it  respect,  and  even  a  meas- 
ure of  popiilarify,  but  also  occasional,  though  not 
ffqurnt  success,  yet  the  impalienco  of  many  of  its 
wlvorntcs  finds  it  hard  to  wait  the  regular  course 
of  such  an  ordeal.  This  is  especially  the  ra.se  with 
lla  editors,  its  political  managers,  \Ih  puhlir  mm  gen- 
^r»lly.  Hence  the  disposition  to  infuse  into  it  some- 
thing of  an  element  more  properly  l»elonging  to  its 
inUgonist,  and  which,  although  it  may  gire  it,  at 
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first,  a  temporary  reinvigoration,  must,  in  the  end, 
prove  itself  foreign  to  its  nature,  and  the  inevitable 
cause  of  its  dissolution.  Hence,  too — and  this  is 
the  worst  mischief  occasioned  by  svich  an  attempt — 
there  is  brought  in  another  motive  in  politics,  a  new 
aim,  looking  more  to  success  per  sc  than  intrinsic 
merit,  and  in  wliich  isCound  the  main  support  of  tlial 
political  corruption  of  which  we  arc  now  complain- 
ing as  equally  tainting  all  parties.  The  popular 
favor,  instead  of  the  popular  good,  becomes  the  prize 
of  contention.  In  this,  as  we  have  said,  the  demo- 
cratic side  has  i\\o.  prima  facie  advantage.  It  has  the 
start  in  the  race,  and  to  overtake  it  there  must  be  a 
new  draft  upon  the  bank  of  radicalism.  The  pur- 
sued party  is  hence  driven  to  avail  itself  of  the  same 
means.  It  becomes  more  radical  than  it  would  hare 
been.  Both  are  drawn  from  their  high  original  ground 
of  principle  into  a  scramble  for  a  present  available 
popularity,  and  both  are  driven  into  new  disguises 
to  conceal  the  change.  A  spurious  philosophy,  un- 
der the  name  of  progressive  conservatism,  infects 
the  one  ;  a  spurious  democracy,  at  war  with  some 
of  the  first  principles  of  freedom,  and  seeking  to  hide 
its  new  spirit  by  getting  up  a  popular  clamor  for  fo- 
reign aggrandizement,  wholly  taints  the  other.  The 
original  ground  of  principle  thus  changed,  and  lower 
motives  introduced,  the  best  and  ablest  men  retire 
from  the  ignoble  strife,  while  a  meaner  class,  on  both 
sides,  come  up  to  the  surface  and  take  their  place. 

Instead  of  antagonists,  the  two  parties  are  now 
rivals ;  and  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  ideas 
conveyed  by  these  two  terms.  Instead  of  maintain- 
ing a  political  eciuilibrium,  and  thus  checking  each 
other's  evil  tendencies,  they  are  both  running  a  race 
in  the  same  direction,  and  that  the  one  in  which,  as 
the  history  of  every  republic  has  shown,  lies  our 
greatest  danger.  The  leaders  on  both  sides,  are 
solely  occupied  with  taxing  their  inventions  in  the 
discovery  of  temporary  popular  expedients,  in  \\\  ich 
they  never  look  beyond  the  horizon  of  the  next  pres- 
idential election.  All  sorts  of  contrivances  are  em- 
ployed to  gain  some  advantage  in  the  race.  Extcn 
sion  of  suflrage  is  the  favorite  popular  measure,  of 
which  one  side  claims  the  glory  and  the  paternity  ^ 
some  scheme  of  anti-rent  or  anti-hanging  is  diligent- 
ly nursed  as  an  offset  to  it  on  the  other.  A  Dorr  in 
surrection  is  met  by  a  land  reform ;  the  advantage 
gained  by  a  relaxing  of  naturalization  laws  is  sought 
to  be  made  up  by  manifesting  an  increased  zeal  for 
foreigners  and  foreign  revolutions  ;  election  of 
judges  by  the  people  is  balanced  by  a  revision  of  the 
code  ;  the  pretended  simplification  or  cheapening  of 
law  is  checkmated  by  making  every  man  his  own 
lawyer.  New  constitutions,  before  the  ink  is  dry  in 
which  the  old  were  written,  become  the  order  of  the 
day.  p]very  where  is  it  discovered  that  institutions 
in  which  we  had  so  much  gloried  as  the  very  perfec 
tion  of  political  science,  are  fast  falling  behind  the 
age.  The  echo  of  our  laudations  has  hardly  come 
back  to  us,  before  these  boasted  works  of  our  saga 
cious  architects  are  discovereil  to  lie  full  of  defects. 
Our  new  charters  are  hardly  engrossed  before  they 
are  found  to  bo  at  war  with  still  newer  ideas  ;  they 
have  hardly  secured  our  liberties  on  an  imperiaha 
ble  foundation,  brf(»re  some  new  political  reformer 
shows  thfm  to  be  unequal,  oppressive,  intolerable. 
Nothing  is  allowed  the  advantage  r»f  the  testing  h.ind 
of  time.  The  new  strueturc  must  be  taken  down, 
and  built  over,  before  it  has  ae(|uired  consjMtenc)' 
and  rolifsion  ;  the  new  plant  must  be  pulled  up  be- 
fore it  ha«  had  time  to  strike  its  roots  into  the  nour- 
ishing earth,  or  drink  the  conservative  moisture  of 
the  bcBveas.     Annexations,  filibusterings,  and  sup- 
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posed  popular  scliemcs  for  foreign  entanglements 
are  cagnrly  pressed  into  the  service.  Kossuth  is 
caught  up  on  one  side,  and  Koszta  on  the  other  ;  an 
Italian  exile  is  balanced  against  an  Irish  patriot;  a 
Papal  Nuncio  is  lauded  as  an  offset  to  any  advant- 
age that  might  be  gained  by  a  Gavazzi  lecture.  Na- 
tive Americaritsm  is  courted  or  repelled,  according 
to  the  rise  and  full  of  any  political  hopes  from  the 
opposite  inlluence.  Cuba,  and  all  the  capital  that 
can  bo  made  out  of  it,  is  claimed  as  the  exclusive 
property  of  the  one  party  ;  the  other  immediately 
casts  about  for  some  similar  pre-emption  right  to 
Canada  or  the  Sandwich  Islands.  And  so  we  go. 
In  this  sixtieth  century  of  the  world,  this  same  stale 
game  of  demagogueism  and  outward  aggrandizement 
is  still  played  off,  as  though  the  whole  course  of  his- 
tory were  not  strewed  with  the  wrecks  of  nations 
in  which  the  selfish  and  the  animal  principle  had 
become  thus  predominant  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  in- 
ward health.  Just  as  recklessly  as  ever  does  the 
demagogue  drive  on,  and  the  masses  cheer  him  in 
the  race,  notwithstanding  all  the  warnings  that  have, 
come  from  former  republics,  or  as  though  there  were 
srome  magic  in  paper  constitutions,  or  the  name  of 
representative  government,  which  has  wrought  a 
radical  change  in  human  nature,  or  would  shield  us 
from  the  inevitable  effects  of  its  depravity  when 
tlius  stimulated  by  appeals  to  its  pride  on  the  one 
hand,  and  its  rapacity  on  the  other. 

To  keep  up  the  spirit  of  the  strife,  there  must  be 
dso  invented  a  new  dialect,  a  new  species  of  cant, 
or  terms  of  jockeyship  ;  just  as  all  gamblers  find  the 
ordinary  language  of  mankind  insufficient  to  express 
the  progression  of  their  ideas.  Hence  w^e  have 
Young  America,  Old  Fogyism,  manifest  destiny, 
progressive  democracy,  progressive  conservatism, 
individualism,  solidarite,  along  with  the  minor  cant 
of  "cotton,"  "compromises,"  "higher  law,"  ada- 
niantine  patriotism,  and  free-soil  philanthropy. 

Tito  inevitable  effect  of  such  a  scrub-race,  or  of 
snch  a  rivalry  for  popular  favor,  as  distinguished 
from  an  honorable  antagonism,  is  to  vitiate  fatally 
the  character  of  both  parties.  While  the  one  loses 
Its  high  and  healthful  conservative  ground,  the  only 
ground  on  which  it  can  consistently  remain  a  dis- 
tinct party,  the  other  is  pushed  on  into  a  worse  rad- 
icalism than  it  would  otherwise  have  ever  encour- 
aged ;  for  even  a  democratic  party,  if  not  driven  into 
this  false  position,  would  breed  within  itself  a  con- 
servative element,  as  a  necessary  means  of  its  or- 
ganic preservation,  and  we  may  even  say  that  the 
most  extreme  radicalism,  in  itself,  may  have  an  hon- 
est enthusiasm  that  is  truly  noble  when  compared 
vi'Uh  this  "  spoils  doctrine,"  which  ever  becomes  the 
cndinal  principle  of  perverted  party  organization. 

There  are  other  proposed  remedies  which  would 
demand  notice  at  our  hands,  had  we  time  and  space 
for  their  consideration.  There  is  the  advice  so  fre- 
quently given  in  some  of  our  more  respectable  jour- 
nals, that  all  our  "  respectable  citizens"  should  ha- 
bitually attend  what  are  called  the  primary  meetings. 
The  fallacy,  or,  rather,  utter  imj)racticability  of  this 
method  of  reform,  as  any  thing  more  than  the  merest 
fcom])orary  cxjicdicnt,  we  think  could  be  easily 
shown.  There  remain,  tiien,  the  Press,  the  Uni- 
versity, and  the  Church  ;  but  these  would  rcfj\iire 
a  n)ore  thorough  treatment  than  our  present  limits 
allow.  We  can  only,  therefore,  present  here,  in 
oonclusion  and  in  the  briefest  terms,  what  we  con- 
ceive to  be  the  source  from  which  the  evil  of  polit- 
ical corruption  takes  its  rise,  and  nnist  over  mainly 
flow — the  fountain-head  lying  back  of  all  other 
cauHOB,  and  which  rnutit  bo  taken  into  the  u^xount 


in  any  hopeful  investigation  of  the  cure.  It  is,  we 
would  venture  to  suggest,  the  tendency  in  all  pop- 
ular governments,  and  especially  our  own,  to  make 
"  politics,"  to  use  the  most  familiar  phrase,  the  high- 
est thing,  political  eminence  the  highest  eminence 
political  fame  the  highest  fame — thus  directing  to- 
ward it  the  aspiration  of  all  men,  especially  young 
men,  as  the  loftiest  attainment  of  human  ambition. 
It  is,  along  with  this,  and  as  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence, the  throwing  into  the  shade,  not  only  domes- 
tic excellence,  and  the  domestic  life  as  something 
lo^'cr  than  the  political,  but  also  the  purer  aspects 
of  literature  and  philosophy  when  compared  with 
what  is  commonly  called  political  success.  While 
this  is  so,  we  shall  never  have  a  literature,  we  shall 
never  have  a  philosophy.  In  the  ancient  republics 
of  Greece,  the  decline  of  both,  as  wc  could  clearly 
show,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Grote,  followed  close 
upon  the  rise  of  demagogueism,  or  that  thirst  for  of- 
fice which  now  characterizes  our  own  political  era. 

Money  and  office,  it  has  been  said,  are  the  two 
highest  things  in  a  republic.  We  think  they  are  not 
inevitably  so,  and  yet,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  as 
yet  among  ourselves  there  is  nothing  generally  es- 
teemed of  higher  account.  This  must  somehow  be 
changed.  Our  young  men  must  be  taught,  and  made 
to  feel,  that  there  is  a  glory — an  earthly  glory,  we 
mean,  for  we  are  not  now  speaking  of  religion- 
higher  than  politics.  The  strong  temptation  whidi 
comes  from  political  influence,  and  that  strong  desire 
for  the  popular  favor  through  which  it  is  obtained, 
must  be  abated  by  the  substitution  of  something  bet 
ter  and  higher  in  its  place,  or  a  political  corruption 
worse  than  any  we  have  yet  experienced  must  be 
the  unavoidable  consequence.  Whatever  counter- 
acts this  tendency  may,  perhaps,  present  the  remedy 
of  which  we  are  in  search.  Whatever  will  make 
men  feel,  and  especially  our  young  men  (we  can  not 
repeat  it  too  often),  that  politics  is,  after  all,  a  subor 
dinate  sphere,  and  that  there  is,  even  in  our  secular 
relations,  and  aside  from  the  religious,  exclusirel) 
considered,  a  higher  field  of  ambition  than  that  af- 
forded by  political  eminence,  thus  throwing  the  latter 
into  a  secondary  position,  and  giving  it  the  rank  of  a 
means  instead  of  an  end — whatever  has  this  effed, 
we  say,  will  begin  to  produce  the  cure,  although  it 
may  be  very  slow  in  its  commencement,  and  take 
more  than  one  generation  for  its  consummation.  As 
aids  to  this,  there  are  three  among  the  remedies  pro- 
posed that  we  have  not  found  time  to  investigate. 
They  are  the  Press,  the  College,  and  the  Church— 
or  raiher  the  two  latter,  with  the  first  only  so  far  as 
it  is  auxiliary  to  them  as  the  more  important  influ 
ences.  These  may  furnish  the  sul)jcct  of  some  edi- 
torial notes  presenting  more  of  the  hopeful  in  respect 
to  republican  institutions  and  the  future  destiny  of 
our  beloved  country.  There  may  be  much  that  ap- 
pears desponding  and  severe  in  the  preceding  re- 
marks, but  we  claim  to  love  liberty  notwithstand- 
ing— to  love  our  native  land,  and  her  noble  Consti- 
tution, as  truly  and  as  ardently  as  the  most  zealous 
champion  that  ever  figured  in  the  ranks  of  cithei 
political  jiarty. 

Much  as  conservatism  may  be  caricatured  by  our 
superficial,  frotliy,  lecturing  progressionists,  we 
hesitate  not  to  say  that  the  man  is  either  knave  or 
fool  who  asserts  that  our  danger  lies  in  that  direc- 
tion. Who  ever  yet  heard  of  popular  institutions 
being  subverted  by  it  ?  What  tyro  in  history  knows 
not  that  the  contrary  spirit  has  always  been  the 
deadly  l)ane  of  republics,  and  that  when  they  hare 
ended  in  despotism,  the  dcmagoguo  has  ever  baen 
the  forcruuntr  of  the  tyrant  ? 
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THERE  is  a  new  profession  growing  up,  under 
the  auspices  of  our  country  frieiids.  For  we 
OBn  not  sit  quietly  and  look  abroad  over  the  varied 
panorama  of  life  and  society  in  our  country,  and 
not  mark  so  striking  a  fact  as  the  Lecture-system. 
It  was  one  of  our  eminent  statesmen  who  told  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  our  lecturers  that  his  career 
was  secure,  if  he  only  maintained  his  position  as  a 
lecturer.  The  harvest  is  golden,  in  many  senses, 
and  the  laborers — at  least  those  laborers  v.ho  hold 
the  magic  sickle,  which  is  sure  to  reap  that  harvest 
— are  very  few. 

Indeed,  lectures  and  lecturers  furnish  prolific 
themes  for  both  ;  nor  does  the  audience  escape 
being  analyzed  in  its  own  hearing,  and  to  its  great 
satisfaction.  Yet,  while  a  very  pleasant  and  ade- 
quate bachelor-income  may  be  made  by  an  active 
man  during  the  four  lecturing  months,  there  are  yet 
not  many  men  who  can  combine  thought,  and  hu- 
moff  and  interest  so  dexterously  as  to  enchain  and 
enchant  a  miscellaneous  audience  any  where  from 
the  Kennebec  to  the  Mississippi.  And  this  is  neces- 
sary, because  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  write  afresh 
lecture  for  every  occasion.  How  difficult  this  is, 
may  be  discovered  from  a  moment's  reflection. 
This  evening  the  lecturer  addresses  an  audience  in 
Boston,  or  New  York,  or  Cincinnati,  and  to-mor- 
row evening  he  stands  before  a  handful  of  people 
in  a  retired  country  village.  How  interest  both? 
How  contrive  a  discourse  that  shall  not  seem  to 
the  city  flippant,  and  to  the  country  dull  ? 

As  we  sat  in  our  Chair  lately,  and  read  the  an- 
nouncements of  lectures  all  over  the  country,  we 
could  not  escape  meditating  that  grave  question, 
and  wondered  at  the  mysterious  power  which  some 
of  our  literary  brethren  must  possess  to  produce 
such  results  ;  or  is  it  altogether  the  charm  of  man- 
ner, the  fascination  of  oratory  ?  we  said  to  our- 
selves. Unfortunately,  just  as  we  were  solving 
the  question,  our  great  fire  took  place  ;  we  had 
great  difllculty  in  rescuing  our  Chair  itself  from  the 
ruins,  and  our  valuable  speculations  v/ere  lost  for- 
ever. Dolefully  sitting,  the  other  morning,  and 
grieving  over  our  loss,  our  reverie  was  agreeably  in- 
terrupted by  young  Triptolemus,  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  what  he  called  "  a  prolonged  tour  of 
lecturing,"  and  we  resolved  that  he  should  explain 
this  matter  to  our  satisfaction. 

"Triptolemus,"  said  we,  with  editorial  gravity, 
"what  is  the  secret  of  successful  lecturing?" 

"  My  dear  old  Easy  Chair,"  replied  he,  gayly, 
'■you  surely  do  not  read  the  newspapers." 

"  Every  word  of  them,"  we  replied,  promptly. 

"How  is  it  possible,  then,"  resumed  he,  "that 
you  did  not  notice  what  Mr.  Dion  IJourcicault  said 
to  his  audience  in  his  lecture  upon  his  Literary 
Life?" 

"Pardon!  pardon!  good  Triptolemus;  there  is 
one  part  of  the  papers  that  we  do  not  read,  and  that 
19  the  reports  of  lectures." 

"Thank  Heaven  !"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  melo- 
dramatic roll  of  his  eyes.  "  I  am  glad  that  some 
are  sensible  enouirh  not  to  favor  that  rei)orting 
which  is  the  martyrdom  of  lecturers.  The  reports 
<">f  lectures  published  in  our  papers  are  the  rneajrrc 
remembrance  of  ignorant  subordinates  in  the  oflices, 
^T  the  result  of  a  hap-hazard  race  l)Otwcen  the  re- 
f>orter's  pen  and  the  speaker's  tongue.  Reporting 
■  a  thing  unknown  to  our  newspapers,  and  hence, 
when  a  really  noted  man  speaks  upon  an  occasion 
af  general  interest,  he  is  sure  to  have  his  address 


sent  in  manuscript  to  the  printing-oflice.  Then  the 
public  reads  what  the  speaker  said,  and  not  what  a 
dull  hack,  intent  only  upon  a  certain  amount  of 
'  copy,'  makes  him  say." 

We  could  not  but  smile  at  the  energy  of  the  young 
Triptolemus. 

"  Evidently,"  we  said  to  him,  laughing,  "  you 
have  been  reported." 

He  laughed  again,  as  gayly  as  ever.  "  Well,  I 
confess  it.  But  I  speak  as  much  for  others  as  for 
myself." 

"  In  doing  which,  you  forget  to  mention  what  Mr 
Bourcicault  said  to  his  audience." 

"  He  said  that  he  had  early  discovered  the  fond 
ness  of  the  public  for  humbug  ;  that  he  had  shaped 
his  career  accordingly  ;  and  that  he  had  succeeded 
by  humbugging  the  public." 

Triptolemus  opened  his  mouth  in  a  hearty  roar. 

"  But  that  is  neither  very  new  nor  very  funny," 
said  we,  rolling  in  our  Chair. 

"  No,  you  blessed  old  Easy  Chair,  of  course  it  ij 
not ;  but  the  circumstances  are.  Figure  a  man  ar 
riving  with  a  certain  reputation,  like  Mr.  Bourci 
cault.  He  is  a  writer  of  plays  which  arc  success- 
ful. He  announces  certain  evenings  devoted  to 
studies  of  Literature  and  Society.  The  audience 
assembles,  and  the  orator  says, '  You  lik-e  my  plays 
I  wrote  them  to  make  money.  They  are  humbug. 
You  come  to  hear  me  lecture.  I  know  what  suc- 
ceeds with  the  public — it  is  hum.bug.  I — I  say  it — 
am  a  humbugger  by  profession,  and  to-morrow  even- 
ing I  invite  you,  who  are  so  easily  humbugged,  to 
come  and  hear  me  read  a  play  of  mine,  which  I  sold, 
and  hope  will  succeed,  and  have  therefore  made  as 
humbuggy  as  possible.'  Now  this  seems  to  me 
very  droll." 

And  Triptolemus  did  not  spare  his  laughter. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  humbug  is  the  secret 
of  a  popular  lecturer's  success  ?" 

Triptolemus,  who  is  a  popular  lecturer,  was  not 
pleased  with  the  predicament.  He  looked  a  little 
amused,  and  said  nothing.     At  length  he  asked, 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  humbug  ?" 

"  Oh  !  we  mean  gammon  and  spinach,"  said  we, 
seriously. 

"  Really,  your  question  is  not  easy  to  answer," 
he  added,  after  a  pause.  "  You  must  consider  that 
a  miscellaneous  audience  is  composed  of  people  of 
every  variety  of  interest ;  who  are  tired — who  are 
seeking  excitement — who  want  to  be  amused — who 
have  come  to  pass  the  evening  with  their  sweet- 
hearts, to  see  and  to  be  seen,  with  no  desire  of  in- 
struction, but  of  entertainment.  A  scientific  lecturer 
has  a  comparatively  easy  time.  His  audience  come 
to  learn,  and  he  is  prepared  to  teach.  Now  if  the 
miscellaneous  lecturer  has  something  that  he  really 
wishes  to  say,  he  must  gild  his  pill  with  great  cun- 
ninir.  If  he  preaches,  the  audience  goes  to  sleep; 
if  he  proses,  they  flirt  and  talk  ;  or,  immortal  pow- 
ers !  some  of  thern  actually  go  out — actually  squeak 
down  the  hall — every  creak  of  their  retreating  boots 
shouting  'Tedious!  tedious!  tedious!'  and  the 
whole  audience  looking  after  the  sinner  as  if  they 
entirely  sympathized  (at  least  it  seems  so  to  the  lec- 
turer) with  him,  and  secretly  envied  hirn  the  hero- 
ism of  his  open  df'j)arture.  It  is  an  awful  responsi- 
bility, that  of  departing  diirint^  a  lecture.  Every 
footstep  falls  upon  the  speiirker's  heart,  and  the  more 
sweetly  he  smiles,  anfl  the  more  intently  he  ad- 
dresses himself  with  vehf-mencc  to  that  part  of  the 
audience  farthest  removed  from  the  delinquent,  the 
more  you  may  be  sure  his  heart  is  sinking  beneath 
that  terrible  retreat." 
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It  was  our  turn  to  roar. 

"Evidently,  pood  Trijjlolcmus,  thrre  has  some- 
times csca])(*d  an  auditor  from  your  lecture." 

"  From  every  body's,"  exclaimed  he,  wiping  his 
forehead.  "  Nobody  is  secure — nobody  who  has 
never  lectured  knows  how  surely  a  similar  experi- 
ence befalls  every  speaker;  but,  as  I  said,  know- 
ing that  his  audience  is  to  be  composed  of  these 
varieties  of  persons,  all  drawn  to  the  hull  either  by 
the  drsire  of  entertainment,  or  because  they  have 
bought  tickets  for  the  course.  But  he  also  knows 
that  if  he  merely  amuses  them — merely  tells  stories 
in  a  way  to  make  them  laugh,  they  will  applaud, 
indeed,  but  shuflle  their  fingers  afterward,  and  say, 
'  Yes,  il  was  amusing  enough,  but  flimsy,  very  flim- 
sy.' Then  the  lecturer  must  neither  be  too  long  nor 
too  brief.  Yet,  however  brief  he  is — even  if  he 
s-peaks  so  short  a  time  that  old  Mrs.  Grabbins  com- 
plains that  she  did  not  get  her  money's  worth — he 
is  sure  to  see  a  few  dozers,  and  a  great  deal  of  that 
open-eyed,  staring  sleepiness  which  is  to  be  ob- 
served extensively  in  churches  during  the  afternoon 
sermon.  Again,  if  he  docs  not  make  the  people 
laugh,  it  were  better  for  him  that  he  had  declined 
the  invitation  of  the  commiltec.  '  A  very  solid  dis- 
course,' says  the  deaf  deacon  of  the  parish,  who 
slept  comfortably  through  the  whole  ;  and  that  is  all 
the  praise  the  unhappy  lecturer  receives. 

*'  How  shall  he  hit  the  mark  ?  Not,  as  I  sincere- 
ly believe,  by  adopting  the  Bourcicault  theory.  The 
humbug  doctrine  of  life  goes  only  a  little  way. 
There  is  no  unexceptionable  rule,  but  sacccs:»  is 
quite  as  like  to  reward  desert  as  pretense.  The 
secret  is  to  have  an  interest  in  some  matter  of  aver- 
age general  interest,  to  have  some  ideas  upon  the 
matter,  and  to  state  them  as  pleasantly  as  you  can. 
Rouse  with  humor,  touch  with  pathos,  interest  with 
anecdote,  but  use  them  all  as  embroidery  upon  your 
work.  'Spread  your  taljle  with  what  luxuries  you 
will,  if  they  only  garnish  your  meats.  Children  like 
pure  pastry  and  endless  courses  of  candy  ;  but  the 
sensible,  judging  portion  of  your  audience — they 
whose  decision  determines  the  popular  character 
rnd  value  of  your  lecture — are  not  many,  perhaps, 
but  they  are  not  children,  nor  pleased  with  a  rattle. 
Believe  that  in  every  audience  there  is  some  one 
man  or  womon  listening  to  you  with  the  profound- 
est  sympathy,  and  you  will  find  that  you  can  not  al- 
together trifle,  and  that  you  will  really  be  address- 
ing yourself  to  that  individual  rather  than  to  the 
crowd.  Inquiry  will  show  you  that  the  lecturers 
who  amuse  only  are  not  the  most  permanently  pop- 
ular. There  are  some  men  whom  the  committees 
apologize  to  you  for  inviting.  *  We  must  have  all 
kind.s,'  they  say,  with  a  deprecating  smile,  which  is 
intended  to  mean,  *  We  ask  you,  my  dear  Sir,  both 
on  account  of  your  great  fame  in  general,  and  be- 
can.sc  we  know  that  you  will  say  something  that  wc 
Khali  wish  to  hear.  We  invited  Mr.  Veele  to  please 
the  girls  and  children.'  If  you  consider  the  charac- 
ter of  the  men  who  arc  the  truly  popular  lecturers, 
and  universally  sought,  you  will  find  them,  my  dear 
Easy  Chair,  to  be  not  the  most  amusing,  in  the  sense 
o(  funny,  but  men  who  have  a  vigorous  and  natural 
fcf  liiiK  for  all  the  great  popilar  interests  of  the  time. 
Mid  a  power  of  expression  varying  in  richness,  bea\i- 
ty,  im;i;:ination,  elegance,  and  force,  but  strictly  uni- 
form in  the  fact  of  being  individual  and  efl'ective. 
TUey  must  be  men  whose  stylo  is  attractive  in  some 
way,  I  fjrant ;  but  the  true  secret  in  m  their  express- 
ing the  jiriicrul  ihouphl  and  feeling  of  the  audience. 
Hence  yon  find  those  men  poj)ular  wh-)  are  deeply 
interested  in  moral  reform  of  every  hind,  and  why? 


I  Because  the  popular  sympathy  of  this  country  is 

!  with  all  kinds  of  progress. 

'*  I  am  prosing,  1  know,  but  I  mean  to  finish.     In 
choosing  a  subject,  the  lecturer  will  never  be  at  a 
I  loss  if  he  select  a  theme  of  general  interest  upon 
which  he  has  a  thouglit,  or  any  theme  which  he  can 
j  so  treat  as  to  bring  into  the  range  of  general  synipa- 
thy.     The  public  has  the  deepest  interest  jn  those 
I  things  that  afl^ect  its  daily  life  ;  yet  they  may  be  pre- 
sented either  directly  or  indirectly,  as  matters  of  con 
trast  or  of  simple  characterization. 

"  Upon  my  word,  you  villainous  old  Easy  Chair, 
I  really  believe  you  are  nodding !" 

"  Why,"  said  we,  rather  guiltily,  "we  were  just 
dreaming  of  a  pair  of  stealthy  boots  retreating  down 
the  aisle,  and  squeaking  '  tedious,  tedious,  tedious.* 
But  your  idea,  O  gentle  Triptolemus,  is  very  clear, 
and  you  are  undoubtedly  correct.  Yet  one  thin» 
follows  from  your  doctrine,  and  that  is,  that  it  re- 
quires a  rather  peculiar  combination  of  gifts  to  make 
a  man  a  good  and  popular  lecturer." 

"  I  hate  to  waste  words  upon  a  sleepy  Easy 
Chair,"  said  the  gallant  Trij) ;  "but  it  is  as  you 
say.  Many  a  profound  and  elegant  scholar — many 
a  subtle  thinker — many  a  shrewd  and  sad  observer 
must  be  silent,  because  they  can  not  give  a  popular 
form  to  their  thoughts.  It  does  not  follow  that  the 
popular  lecturers  are  either  profound,  or  subtle,  or 
shrewd.  The  most  of  them  are  the  contrary.  They 
are  earnest,  and  sincere,  and  brilliant,  and  witty; 
but  somehow  you  feel,  all  the  while,  that  they  are 
only  second-rale  men.  But  don't  make  the  mistake  « 
of  supposing  that  the  unpopular  are  therefore  first-  ' 
rate.  Twice  two  are  four,  but  twice  four  are  not 
two." 

So  saying,  Triptolemus  wished  us  a  gay  good- 
morning,  and  left  us  half  asleep  in  our  Easy  Chair. 

The  truth  is,  that  there  was  never  so  universal  aa    I 
interest  in  lectures  as  during  this  winJer.    We  can 
not  hear  of  any  man,  at  all  successful  in  that  way,    | 
who  has  not  many  more  invitations  than  he  can  at*    I 
tend  to,  and  many  might  have  spoken  every  evening    | 
for  four  months,  could  they  have  accepted  all  the    I 
invitations  they  have  received.     At  the  beginning   I 
of  the  season  the  daily  journals  indulged  in  sag^   | 
cious  editorials  upon  the  decline  of  the  lecture 
passion  :  the  public  had  l)cen  long  enough  deceived  . 
the  lecturers  were  shallow  in  thought  and  gaudy  in 
style,  and  ignorance  in  the  desk  was  no  more  to  be 
allowed  than  any  where  else.      There  was  somr 
reason  for  this  criticism.     Lecturing  was  overdon' 
in  the  city  last  winter.    Only  the  most  distinguished 
speakers  could  assemble  large  audiences  ;  and  the 
feeling  of  depression  extended  to  this  season.     The 
People's   Courses    were    discontinued,   and  there 
have  been  comparatively  few  lectures  in  the  city 
this  winter. 

But  the  country  is  wholly  alive.  Every  town  and 
village  has  its  Youn^  Mcn^s  Association,  or,  when 
that  is  not  organized,  a  few  enterprising  young  men 
combine,  upon  their  own  responsibility,  to  secure  ^ 
series  of  good  lectures.  We  are  glad  to  hear  from 
Triptolemus  that  the  plan  succeeds.  Next  year  the  ! 
enterprising  young  men  will  form  themselves  into 
an  association,  and  lectures  will  become  one  »)f  the 
"institutions."  Yet  it  is  curious  to  remark  ho^^ 
few  in  number  are  the  men  who  have  been  sough", 
by  these  associations.  The  programme  of  a  coiir.sc 
of  lectures  in  Maine  has  almost  the  same  names  a.i 
a  programme  in  Michigan.  The  lecturers  have  been 
sununoned  to  extensive  and  fatiguing  travel,  and  if 
they  are  men  with  eyes  and  minds,  fancy  what  the v 
see,  and  hear,  and  note.     Jt  is  a  singular  education 
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for  a  man  of  letters.  It  does,  literally,  draw  him 
out  from  his  habits,  from  his  routine,  and  confront 
him  directly  with  men — and  women,  who  are  not 
the  least  formidable  of  his  critics. 

The  most  notable  lectures  in  New  York  during 
the  present  season  have  been  those  of  Dr.  Holmes 
upon  the  Poets.  They  were  delivered  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Mercantile  Library,  and  succeeded  Mr. 
Thackeray's  course  of  last  year.  Dr.  Holmes's  lec- 
tures were  brilliant  and  gay.  They  repeated  the 
general  judgment  upon  the  eminent  contemporary 
poets  with  spirit  and  humor.  But  it  will  forever 
remain  a  marvel  to  us  how  a  humorist  can  be  a 
conservative,  and  how  a  poet  could  estimate  "Words- 
worth as  Dr.  Holmes  estimates  him.  Byron  sneered 
at  him,  it  is  true  ;  but  Byron  was  ignorant  of  the 
genius  of  Wordsworth,  and  died  before  his  great 
things  were  done.  That  the  sympathy  of  a  man  of 
entirely  different  temperament  from  Wordsworth 
should  not  be  excited  by  him,  is  easily  understood  ; 
hut  how  a  genial  and  cultivated  critic  could  fail  to 
perceive  him  to  be  one  of  the  great  English  poets, 
IS  unintelligible  ;  for  a  great  poet  is  like  a  great 
natural  object.  Men  may  differ  about  lovely  nooks 
and  picturesque  prospects,  but  they  agree  in  the 
sublimity  of  Mont  Blanc.  So  they  may  differ  about 
Milnes,  or  Scott,  or  Crabbe,  or  Rogers,  but  there  is 
no  difference  of  opinion  about  Homer  and  Shaks- 
peare. 

Nor  could  we  forgive  the  Doctor  for  omitting 
Shelley  in  a  course  of  six  lectures  upon  modern 
and  contemporary  English  Poets.  In  so  limited  a 
scope  he  ought  certainly  to  have  selected  represent- 
ative poets,  and,  as  certainly,  Shelley  is  a  represent- 
ative of  something,  and  Scott  and  Macaulay,  whom 
he  substituted,  poetically  represent  nothing. 

There  is  another  point  that  remains  in  our  mem- 
ory. It  seems  to  us  that  these  lectures  were  made, 
if  we  may  say  so,  too  popular.  That  is,  it  occurred 
to  us,  as  we  listened,  is  this  all,  or  the  best,  that  so 
accomplished  a  scholar,  so  sweet  a  humorist,  so 
delightful  a  man,  thinks  of  these  poets?  Is  it  not 
rather  an  adaptation,  an  abridgment  for  the  use  of 
popular  audiences  ?  And  such  reflections  reminded 
us  of  the  sore  temptation  to  which  lecturers  are  sub- 
ject, to  talk  merely  quaintly  and  funnily,  to  aim  at 
a  laugh,  and  to  sacrifice  to  a  stamp  of  the  feet  the 
long  and  melodiou.s  echo  of  appreciative  approba- 
tion. 

In  this  respect  they  do  not  show  well  by  Thack 

""'V's.     He  knew,  in  preparing  his  lectures  upon 

Wits  of  Qucon  Anne,  that  hi;*  audience  would 

iij  ttie  Wits  of  Qiiffti  Victoria.     He  knew  that  he 

was  to  address  scholars,  poets,  men  and  women  of 

world  and  socif^ty,  who  knew  those  times,  and 

>-;c  men   and  their  works,  a.s  well  as  he  knew 
ihem.    His  success  could  only  lie  in  the  manner  of 
presenting  his  individual  opinion.    And,  therefore, 
his  lectuies  arc  works  of  consummate  art.     They 
are  so  skillfully  elaborated,  that  all  sense  of  labor 
IS  lost  in  their  transparent  simplicity.     Some  crit- 
■rig  ourselves  said  that  such  lectures  could 
by  the  score  out  of  Johnson's  Lives.     Go 
to,  then  !  and  make  them  by  the  score,  and  profit 
""'dl  \»i  in  proportion.     "  It's  nothing  but  a  little 
king  ;ind  chiseling,"  said  the   surly  rival  of 
*  'iidias,  "and  the  work  is  easily  done."     But  the 
<urly  rival's  name  has  slipped  out  of  history,  and 
-  IS  immortal.    The  tender  grjicc  and  humane 
•y  of  Thackeray's  lectures  arc  marvelous, 
•iul  his  best  for  the  best  audienre.     la  it  not  a 
'1  rule,  Triplulemus,  worthy  even  of  your  con- 
sideration ? 


I  Well,  well,  old  Ea.sy  Chair  !  as  he  would  call  us, 
I  is  so  garrulous,  that  we  believe  we  have  delivered 

a  tolerably  (or  mtolerably)  long  lecture  ourselves. 

L)-ceums  charmed  with  this  specimen,  are  request- 
I  ed  to  apply  to  Easy  Chair,  and  they  shall  receive 

prompt  replies. 


We  like,  as  much  as  possible,  to  make  our  Chair 
the  centre  of  social  gossip,  for  much  is  to  be  learn- 
ed, if  Addison  may  be  believed,  from  this  oixserva- 
tion  of  the  gay  world.  But  we  can  not  find  th?.t 
there  is  any  thing  of  marked  importance  in  this  ne\T 
season.  We  had  supposed,  indeed,  that  we  should 
have  seen  white  velvet  robes,  a  V Impiratrice  Eu- 
gciiic,  by  this  time  ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  do  wc 
l)ehold.  We  have  actually  longed  for  some  splen- 
did innovation.  We  did  really  hope  that  some  he- 
roic leader  of  fashion  would  have  received,  upon 
New  Year's  day,  in  Turkish  trowsers.  Not  a 
stitch  of  it !  Nothing  but  the  same  old  silks,  and 
laces,  and  muslins. 

When  we  made  this  complaint  to  our  young 
friend  Agncau,  he  shrugged  his  little  shoulders,  and 
said,  in  his  little  voice,  with  a  little  oath,  that,  for 
his  part,  he  really  believed  people  were  going  to 
give  up  dancing  ;  and  what  will  become  of  society 
then  ?  Console  yourself,  dearest  Agneau  ;  for  until 
youth  decays,  dancing  is  immortal.  Because  we 
old  Easy  Chairs  grow  serious  as  we  grow  old,  and 
look  solemnly  upon  hopping  when  we  can  no  longer 
hop,  do  not  believe  that  ginger  will  not  still  be  hot 
i'  the  mouth. 

"  On  with  the  dance  I  let  joy  be  unconfmcd." 

Agneau  grumbled. 

"  That's  all  very  fine,"  said  he,  "  but  I  assure  you 
we  do  not  dance  as  we  did  two  or  three  years  ago. 
Even  tho.se  girls  who  were  glad  enough  to  get  us  as 
partners  last  year,  now  pretend  to  look  down  upon 
us  as  'boys.'  The  truth  is,  they  arc  growing  old, 
and  they  feel  it,  and  they  choose  to  show  it  in  this 
way.  As  if  there  were  not  plenty  of  younger  sis- 
ters coming  up  !  The  other  evening  I  said  to  Poly- 
hymnia Trelawney,  '  What  a  pretty  girl  Ardelia 
Bottonirybond  is  !'  '  Girl,  indeed  !'  said  she  ;  '  she 
is  a  woman.'  And  yet  I  know  that  Miss  Boltomry- 
bond  is  not  more  than  twenty-two.  But  I  supposo 
that  Miss  Polyhymnia  thought  I  was  too  young  to 
make  so  free  with  a  young  lady  as  to  call  her  '  girl.* 
Well,  I  won't  offend  her  in  that  way.  I  will  an- 
nounce every  where  that  she's  not  a  young,  but  an 
old  girl." 

And  the  fierce  little  Agneau  pulled  up  his  shirt 
collar. 

Upon  further  inquiry  of  friends  about  our  Chair, 
we  are  inclined  to  liclieve  that  Agneau  is  partially 
correct.  FJancing  is  somewhat  on  the  decline  in 
the  gay  circles.  But  it  is  mainly  because,  like  lec- 
turing, it  has  been  overdone.  When  people  do  no- 
thing but  dance  in  society,  of  course  only  dancers 
will  go  to  parties.  It  is  a  pfjrfectly  cienr  case.  Novr 
we  old  Easy  Chairs  are  fond  of  a  (juirt  rubber.  But 
there  are  no  more  card-tables  in  good  society.  Our 
frirnd,  the  Rector,  likes  a  brisk,  sensildc  discussion  ; 
but  when  feet  arc  trodden  ujion  every  moment  by 
whirling  partners,  discussion  is  impossible.  Pleas- 
nnt  conversation,  too,  disapp»'ars  in  the  rout.  The 
fact  is,  that  a  ball  should  only  be  a  part  of  a  party. 

The  pleasures  of  life  arc  not  to  be  estimated  by 
any  outward  or  abstract  slandardst  A  lover's  rap- 
turc-s  are  rather  amusing  when  he  is  cool  and  old, 
and  his  adorable  Duloinea,  to  whom  he  swore  such 
proiligious  fidelity,  ismarrieri  to  old  II*  /.ckiah  Bump 
and  has  grown  fat.     It  is  so  with  all  jiassion.     The 
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exhilaration  of  diincing  is  the  drunkenness  of  grace 
and  youthful  passion.  If  you  have  no  piission,  O 
disort  ct  and  pallid  Ai^neau,  you  iiiay  dance,  but  you 
know  not  dancing. 

That  estimable  youth  was  whistling  to  himself: 
and  saying  that  he  hoped  to  sec  us  at  Mrs.  Bnn- 
dle's  ball,  in  the  evening,  lie  retired. 

But  we,  who  go  to  balls  no  more,  lay  back  in  our 
Chair,  and  dropped  into  meditation.  Terpsichore 
came  floating  through  imagination,  and  led  us,  reel- 
ing, far  and  far  back  into  old  days.  How  gladly  we 
followed  —  how  gayly  we  greeted  those  days  and 
their  companions — for  the  sun  of  May  shone  eternal 
in  our  sky  ;  how  softly  sounded  thy  voice,  Artemis 
— hovr  sovMidly  we  fell  asleep  ! 


The  Astor  Library  is  at  length  opened.  It  is  re- 
ally a  historical  event,  because,  until  now,  there  has 
been  no  collection  of  books  in  the  country  which 
was  at  all  complete  ;  there  was,  in  f:ict,  no  Library 
of  a  foundation  so  generous  as  this.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  no  book  requiring  extensive  re- 
search could  be  written  this  side  of  the  sea.  Our 
scholars  and  men  of  letters  have  been  compelled  to 
go  abroad  to  consult  foreign  collections.  This  must 
still  be  the  case  to  a  great  extent ;  but  if  we  under- 
stand rightly  the  scope  of  the  Astor  Library,  it  is 
within  its  plan  to  obtain  all  books  that  any  gentle- 
man engaged  upon  a  w^ork  may  require.  This  is 
obviously  the  surest  way  of  completing  the  collec- 
tion in  every  department.  A  student  in  any  par- 
ticular direction  knows,  better  than  any  one  else 
can  know,  the  precise  (]uality  and  quantity  of  books 
demanded.  As  he  advances  in  his  studies  and 
learns  of  other  treatises,  unknown  even  to  him  be- 
fore they  are  obtained,  and  thus,  by  the  simultane- 
ous study  of  many  men  in  various  departments,  the 
Library  is  constantly  perfecting  itself  upon  every 
side. 

It  appears  that  there  are  eighty  thousand  books 
already  upon  the  shelves  ;  and  although  Mr.  Cogs- 
well, the  ablest  of  our  Librarians,  who  has  devoted 
himself  to  this  work,  as  great  artists  devote  them- 
selves to  art,  modestly  disclaims  the  fine  things  that 
have  been  claimed  for  the  Library,  in  respect  to  its 
extent,  yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  under  what  pecu- 
liar advantages  this  Library  has  been  accumulated. 

In  the  first  place,  there  was  probably  no  man  in 
the  country  better  fitted  for  the  purpose  tlian  Mr. 
Cogswell,  both  by  the  extent  and  variety  of  his 
scholarship,  and  by  his  unwonted  accomplishment 
as  a  bibliopole.  Then  he  worked  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  experience  of  all  predecessors  in  collect- 
ing Libraries.  He  could  avoid  all  the  errors  which 
they  were  obliged  to  make.  He  stood  upon  their 
shoulders,  so  to  say.  Besides  all  this,  the  great  Li- 
braries of  Europe,  although  very  much  superior  in 
extent  to  the  Astor  Litirary,  are  encumbered  with 
an  immense  amount  of  useless  literary  lumber, 
which,  while  it  swells  the  agL'regate,  confuses  the 
student  by  its  mere  mass.  The  amount  of  useless 
volumes  may  readily  be  imagined,  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  in  many  European  states,  one  copy 
or  more  of  each  book  i)u!)lished  must  be  presented 
lo  certain  libraries.  Many  of  those  collections, 
also,  are  imporfei^tly  catalogued,  and  are  by  no 
Uicatis  of  convenient  arrangemcHt,  while  in  many 
of  the  Italian  Libraries,  es])ecially,  there  are  large 
numbers  of  mcrcdy  curious  or  costly  books. 

Now  thf>  Astor  books  are  of  an  ascertained  value  ; 
all  the  luiiilicT  is  omitted  ;  they  are  all  v^nrkivg  vol- 
umes, and  HO  adiiiiraltly  catalogued  that  there  need 
b«  no  delay  in  obtaining  whatever  work  is  desired. 


We  call  them  working  volumes,  for  this  is  a  work- 
ing Library.  It  is  thrown  open  to  the  public  with- 
out  price,  and  for  the  benefit  of  all.  But  it  is  not  a 
Circulating  Library.  We  say  it,  rising  from  our 
Easy  Chair  in  reverence,  that  it  is  not  for  girls  tc 
get  novels  from,  nor  for  idlers  to  have  a  convenient 
club-room.  It  is  a  place  to  be  frequented  for  study 
Therefore  the  books  are  not  to  be  removed.  Ii 
would  not  be  prudent  to  expose  such  books  to  the 
thousand  risks  of  removal.  But  whatever  book  you 
wish  will  be  furnished  to  you  in  a  spacious  and 
agreeable  room,  with  every  convenience  for  annota- 
tion and  extract.  Therefore  we  conceive  that  wc 
are  justified  in  calling  it  a  matter  of  historical  im- 
portance, for  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  movementa 
ever  made  in  this  country  for  the  benefit  of  educa- 
tion. 

Consider,  too,  who  did  it.  Mr.  Astor  was  a  man 
whose  life  had  been  passed  in  pursuits  very  foreign 
to  literature  and  science,  and  yet,  when  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  dispose  of  his  immense  fortune, 
he  felt  that  he  owed  something  to  the  country  in 
which  it  had  been  amassed,  and  that  he  could  in  no 
way  so  wisely  benefit  it  as  by  founding  a  library 
upon  this  generous  basis.  It  was  a  worthy  homage 
of  Trade  to  Letters.  It  was  well  that  the  richest 
man  of  the  most  money-making  country  should  thus 
testify  his  sincere  respect  for  those  interests  which 
are  beyond  gold — those  intellectual  and  moral  sym 
pathies  of  which  gold,  when  it  is  put  to  its  best  use, 
is  only  the  humble  servant. 


Edgar  A.  Poe,  who  was  a  very  remarkable  and 
skillful  literary  artist,  if  he  was  not  a  man  of  genius, 
Avrote  a  poem  upon  "  Bells,"  of  which  the  music  is 
wonderful.     It  has  the  fluent  jingle  of  peals,  and 
sleigh-bells,  and  solemn  clock-strikings,  but  con- 
tinually recurs  to  the  refrain  of  the  jingling  "  bells,    ,' 
bells,  bells,  bells."     It  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
triumphs  of  versification  ;  and  the  proof  is  in  the    ! 
constant  suggestion  of  the  poem  by  the  merry  sound 
of  the  saturnalia  of  sleighing.     We  dwellers  in  the    , 
Middle  States  share  the  sympathies  of  North  and    I 
South.     It  is  here  that  we  organize  Union  Commit- 
tees ;  and  it  is  here  that,  when  we  have  a  chance, 
we  pile  cutters  and  sleighs  of  all  sizes  and  forms 
with  bundles  of  men,  women,  and  children,  and 
dash  away  as  merrily  as  in  the  crispcst  January 
days  in  the  most  wintery  village  of  New  England. 
Especially  this  year  we  have  had  high  frolic.    The 
great  storm  that  blockaded  Boston  was  conquered 
by  New  York  as  it  fell,  and  the  jubilant  triumph 
was  celebrated  upon  the  battle-field  with  every  wild 
demonstration.    New-Year's  day  in  New  York  was 
memorable.    Never  was  the  Plutonic  city  so  eman- 
cipated from  its  worship  and  fanaticism.    Rome,  in 
the  very  acme  of  the  Carnival,  might  have  jiauscd, 
ajtpalled,  at  the  exhilaration  of  the  young  metrop- 
olis.    The  sun  shone  brightly  through  a  cloudless 
air  upon  streets  swarming  with  merry  crowds,  slip- 
ping along  upon  foot,  or  flashing  by,  mufiled  close 
in  brilliant  skins — shops,  business,  three  per  cents 
— even  ten  per  cents  forgotten,  and  the  astonished 
day,  amid  shouts  and  far-resonant  hilarity,  drew  lo 
a  close  over  New  York  denoted  utterly  to  fricnd- 
shij)   and  j)leasure.      It  was   a  happy  triiimph — a  ^ 
bright   exception.      Who    will    not   remember  the 
New- Year  of  '51  in  New  York  as  he  recalls  the  j 
Carnival    of    ante-revolutionary   days    in    Rom*  I  ^ 
Yes,  and  without  that  secret  sadness  w  hich  always  j 
waits  upon  joy  in  the  old  and  fated  countries —  i 
making  a  melancholy  mirth. 

Yet,  although  sleighing  made  the  New-Year  ao  i 
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gay,  and  although  sleighing,  in  regions  subject  to 
snow,  is  immemorially  and  traditionally  so  delight- 
ful, yet,  Dr.  Johnson  was  right.  So,  also,  was  he 
in  the  matter  of  sea-voyaging.  "  In  jail,  with  the 
chance  of  being  drowned,"  is  the  short  summary  of 
going  to  sea,  and  his  crusty  exposition  of  sleighing 
we  all  know  well  enough.  By-lhe-by,  Leigh  Hunt, 
in  his  amusing  autobiography,  gives  the  best  detailed 
and  involuntary  commentary  upon  Dr.  Johnson's 
opinion  of  going  to  sea,  by  describing  his  voyage 
from  England  to  Italy. 

The  indignant  Jehu,  who  delights  to  fold  himself 
in  a  buffalo,  and  to  glide,  like  a  ghost,  behind  a  fleet 
horse,  over  glassy  smooth  snow,  has  a  great  deal  of 
poetr>'  in  his  claim  ;  and  a  great  deal,  too,  in  his  ap- 
pearance. No  wheeled  carriage  rumbling  and  bump- 
ing along  country  ruts  or  city  pavements,  can  com- 
pare, for  a  moment,  in  poetic  grace  or  suggestion 
with  the  sleigh  that  slips  noiselessly,  that,  in  truth, 
glances  along  the  intolerable  brilliance  of  sun-smit- 
ten snow,  with  no  other  sound  than  the  airy,  silvery 
syllabling  of  bells.  But  the  Muses  love  a  southern 
air,  and  a  soHlhern  sun.  It  is  only  looking  through 
the  pleasant  window,  from  the  inside,  that  the  ex- 
ceeding beauty  of  sleighing  is  perceived.  To  be 
actually  engaged  in  making  that  poetry  by  stepping 
into  the  cutter  and  taking  the  lines,  is  to  be  con- 
scious only  of  frost-tipped  noses  and  icy  lumps  of 
feet.  It  is  a  prodigiously  fine  thing  to  thump  your 
hands  against  your  shuddering  knees,  and  to  cry, 
with  breath  that  visibly  curls  from  your  mouth,  and 
mocks  you,  "How  glorious!"  but  yet,  comfort  is 
comfort,  and  cold  is  cold.  If  good  drinking  and  mer- 
ry dancing  can  only  be  bought  by  cold  slcigh-rides, 
it  is  a  rueful  bargain.  We  are  well  content  to  hurry 
along  the  sidewalks,  and  allow  who  will  to  dash  be- 
hind the  jingling  bells — "  the  tintinabulation  that  so 
musically  swells  from  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells." 
It  is  only  an  old  Easy  Chair  that  speaks,  but  wo 
could  with  equal  willingness  slip  along  a  path  of 
perpetual  summer,  and  leave  winter  to  snow  itself 
away  in  unknown  boreal  latitudes.  Whoever  has 
drunk  "  a  beaker  of  the  warm  South,"  and  felt  it 
fermenting  along  his  veins,  will  indulge  in  a  very 
ameliorated  enthusiasm  for  slei«ihinx. 


(EMtnr's  SrniuBr. 

HE  was  no  "  thin-skinned"  person  who  wrote  the 
following  in  defense  of  that  annoying,  nimble 
nuisance,  the  Flea.  What !  attempt  to  palliate, 
even  to  praise,  the  conduct,  and  exalt  the  modus 
operandi  of  that  little  black,  almost  imperccptiljle 
rascal,  which  so  many  thousands  have  denuded 
themselves  to  find,  and,  after  all,  searched  for  in 
▼ain  !  By-and-by  we  shall  have  crusaders  for  the 
'*  rights  of  vermin  I"  But  just  listen  to  such  argu- 
ments as  may  be  brought  forward  to  sustain  a  bad 
cause.  No  wonder  that  an  advocate  of  such  a  sub- 
ject should  also  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  reputa- 
tion of  '*  the  housekeeper's  friend,"  the  Spider  ! 

"  whose  touch,  so  exquusitcly  fine, 

Feels  at  each  thread,  and  lives  along  the  line." 
"  In  usefulness  to  the  human  race,  no  insect  of 
the  rntomoloiiical  catalogiie  can  compete  with  the 
spri;.'htly,  jumping,  glossy  little  flea.  It  possesses 
all  the  virtues  of  all  the  others,  with  an  exemption 
from  their  evil  propensities.  When  forced,  l»y  the 
gnawings  of  hunger,  to  appease  its  delicate  appe- 
tite, it  Kently  inserts  its  attenuated  mandible  into 
the  flesh  (oh,  that's  it,  is  it  ?),  and  with  the  skill  of  a 
Sir  Astlcy    Cooper  elegantly   extracts   therefrom 


an  imperceptible  atom  of  serous  blood  for  that  in- 
dispensable purpose,  the  loss  of  which  may  serve, 
though  it  can  not  be  missed  by  the  owner.  (We 
have  fdt  such  a  loss  severely.)  Hence,  mutual 
benefits  are  exchanged.  0  how  unlike  the  human 
recipients  of  equal  favors,  who  give  nothing  in  re- 
turn, unless  it  be  to  add  insult  to  injury  !  The 
grateful  flea  leaves  behind  a  significant  memento 
('  well,  he  docs  .''),  a  color  of  glowing  red,  that  might 
vie  with  the  bashful  blushes  of  a  lady's  cheek,  as  an 
ample  compensation  for  the  tiny  morsel  it  has  re- 
ceived. By  its  vigilant  promptings,  lazy,  sleepy 
watch-dogs,  intrusted  with  the  care  of  their  mas- 
ter's property,  are  kept  awake  to  a  '  realizing  sense' 
of  their  duty.  By  its  pungent  insinuations,  it  af 
fords  titillating  employment  to  indolent,  indigent 
vagabonds  (with  or  without  mustaches),  which  saves 
them  from  an  ignominious  death  by  ennui,  mclan 
choly,  dyspepsia,  or  suicide." 

With  some  poisonous  insects  it  is  "  a  word  and 
a  blow,  and  the  blow  comes  first ;"  but  the  cow- 
ardly flea  gives  us  word,  before  or  after  attack  ;  and 
while  you  are  soothing  the  pain  which  he  has  given 
your  "  front,"  he  is  renewing  the  assault  in  the 
"rear."  How  much  more  generous  is  the  warfare 
of  the  musquito  !  He  approaches  you  with  a  song, 
which  somebody  has  translated,  with  great  faithful- 
ness, as  follows  : 

"What  the  "Skeeter'  said  to  the  Sleep- 
ing Gentleman:  H — u — m!  hum!  shut  your 
eyes.  Sir,  the  noise  you  hear  is  flies,  Sir  :  awh — m  ' 
don't  be  scared.  Sir;  go  to  sleep — your  sheets  are 
aired,  Sir  :  hu — m  ! — a  hymn  it  is  I'm  singing  ;  it's 
music  in  your  ear  is  ringing :  I  won't  sting  you, 
sting  you,  s — t — i — ng  !  I'd  scorn  to  do  so  mean  a 
thing!  Ah — u — m — ^ztg- it  is.  /don't  bite.  Take 
(^are  !  don't  slap  ;  I  never  fight.  Slap  !  whang  ! 
Take  care,  you  nearly  hit  me.  'Twas  me,  'twas 
me,  my  friend,  that  bit  ye.  There — there  again  !  it 
comes  to  blows.  You  fool,  it  didn't  touch  your  nose  ! 
What  in  the  world's  the  use  of  slapping  your  own 
face,  when  you  should  be  napping  ^  A — he — m  ' 
don't  be  alarmed ;  you  really  ought  to  be  quite 
charmed.  II — u — m  !  hum  !  don't  play  the  boy  ;  I 
merely  sang  your  lullaby.  A  Avhang  again  !  there, 
there  you  go  !  No  use — you  can't  hit  me,  you  know. 
Now  go  to  sleep.  Oh  ho  !  you're  going.  Now  for 
a  feast,  my  friend  ;  1  '  go  in.'  All  right — he's  gone  ; 
I'll  have  my  fill.  So  now,  old  Sleepy,  hero's  my 
bill  r 


The  following  exquisite  story  is  altributrd  to  La 
martine;  but  if  we  remember  riglilly,  it  was  told 
many  years  ago  by  an  English  traveler  in  Turkey, 
who  translated  it  from  the  language  of  that  country  : 

*'  In  the  tribe  of  Negcdeh  there  was  a  horse  whose 
fame  was  spread  far  and  near,  and  a  Bedouin,  of 
another  tribe,  whose  name  was  Daber,  desired  ex 
trerncly  to  possess  it.  Having  in  vain  offered  for  it 
his  camels  and  his  whole  wealth,  he  at  length  hit 
upon  the  following  device,  Ijy  whi(!h  he  hojjcd  to 
gain  the  object  of  his  desire.  He  resolved  to  stain 
his  face  with  the  juice  of  an  herb,  to  clothe  himself 
in  rags,  to  tie  his  legs  and  neck  together,  so  as  to 
appear  like  a  lame  beggar. 

"Thus  e(pii{)p<'d,  ke  went  to  wait  for  Naber,  the 
owner  of  llu;  horse,  who  he  knew  was  It)  piuss  that 
way.     When  he  saw  him  ajiproaching  on  his  beau 
tiful  steed,  he  cried  out  in  a  weak  voice, 

"  •  I  am  a  poor  stranger :  for  threo  days  I  have 
been  unable  to  move  from  this  spot  to  look  lor  food. 
I  am  dying!  Help  me,  and  Heaven  will  reward 
youl' 
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"Tho  Rrdouin  kindly  ofTiUfd  to  take  him  upon 
his  horse  aiui  carry  liini  liome  ;  but  Dahcr  replied, 

**  'Alas  !   I  can  not  rise  :  I  have  no  strength  left.' 

'*Na!;er,  touclied  with  pity,  dismounted,  led  his 
horse  to  the  spot,  aiid  with  great  diHicalty  set  the 
seeming  beggar  on  his  back.  But  no  sooner  did 
Daber  feel  himself  in  the  saddle,  than  he  set  spurs 
to  the  steed,  and  galloped  off,  calling  out,  as  he  rode, 

*"It  is— it  is  1,  Daber!' 

"  Naber  called  after  him  to  stop  and  listen.  Cer- 
tain of  not  being  pursued,  he  turned,  and  halted  at 
a  short  distance  from  Naber,  who  was  armed  with 
a  spear. 

"  '  You  have  taken  my  horse,'  said  Naber  ;  '  and, 
since  Heaven  has  willed  it,  I  give  you  joy  of  it ; 
but  I  conjure  you  never  to  tell  to  any  one  how  you 
obtained  it.' 

"  '  And  why  not  ?'  asked  Daber. 

"  '  Because,'  said  the  noble  Arab,  *  another  man 
might  be  really  ill,  and  men  would  fear  lo  help  him. 
You  would  be  the  cause  of  many  refusing  to  per- 
form an  act  of  charity,  for  fear  of  being  duped  as  I 
have  been.' 

"  Struck  with  shame  at  these  words,  Daber  was 
silent  fcr  a  moment ;  then  springing  from  the  horse, 
returned  it  to  its  owner,  and  embraced  him.  Naber 
made  him  accompany  him  to  his  tent,  where  they 
passed  a  few  days  together,  and  became  friends  for 
life." 


A  GOOD  story  was  once  told  of  a  connoisseur  in 
the  fine  arts,  who  said  to  a  friend, 

"  I  wish  you  would  come  up  to  my  house  and  see 
a  picture  1  have  just  purchased.  I  wish  you  to  give 
me  your  candid  opinion  of  it.  A  friend  of  mine, 
who  thinks  he's  a  judge,  had  the  impudence  lo  tell 
me  last  night  that  it  was  not  an  original.  I  should 
like  to  hear  another  man  say  that  it  Avas  not  an 
original ;  I  think  I  should  almost  be  tempted  to 
knock  him  down  !  But  you  come  up  and  see  it, 
and  give  me  your  candid  and  unbiased  opinion  of 
the  picture  !" 

Here  was  "freedom  of  opinion"  with  a  vengeance  ; 
and  something  like  the  "liberty  of  action"  said  to 
have  been  granted  by  Colonel  McLane  to  the  troops 
under  his  command,  before  going  into  winter-quar- 
ters at  Valley  Forge.  They  were  suffering  for  pro- 
visions and  clothing,  and  Congress  had  been  re- 
peatedly petitioned  for  that  relief  which  it  was  not 
in  their  power  to  bestow.  Under  these  circum- 
stances. Colonel  McLane  paraded  his  band  of  suf- 
fering soldiers,  and  harangued  them  as  follows  : 

"  Fellow  soldiers  !  you  have  served  your  country 
faithfully  and  truly.  We  have  fought  hard  fights 
together  against  a  hard  enemy.  You  are  in  a  bad 
way  for  comfortable  clothes,  and  it  almost  makes 
me  cry  to  see  you  tracking  your  half-frozen  bloody 
feet  on  the  cold  icy  ground.  But  Congress  can't 
help  it,  nor  can  I.  Now  if  any  of  you  want  to  re- 
turn home,  to  leave  the  army  at  such  a  time  as  this, 
you  can  go.  Let  those  who  would  like  to  go  step 
out  four  paces  in  front — buf^  (he  added)  "the  first 
man  that  steps  out,  if  1  don't  shoot  him,  my  name  is 
not  McLane  !" 

It  is  nefuUcss  to  add,  that  not  a  solitary  "volun- 
teer for  homo"  was  to  be  found  in  the  ranks. 


A  coRKKsroNDKNT  sends  us  the  following  pas- 
sage from  Coleridge,  "as  illustrating,  by  contrast, 
the  grief  'which  passelh  show,'  of  the  poor  shoe- 
maker, who  lost  his  motherless  and  only  little  boy," 
U  recorded  in  llie  letter  from  "  Mr.  Timmins,"  in 
a  late  "  Drawer" 


"  Call  not  that  man  wretched  who,  whatever  els« 
he  suffers,  as  to  pain  inflicted  or  pleasure  denied, 
has  a  child,  in  whom  he  hopes,  and  on  whom  he 
dotes.  Poverty  may  grind  him  to  the  dust ;  ob- 
scurity may  cast  its  dark  mantle  over  him  ;  his 
voice  may  be  unknown  to  his  neighbors  ;  even  pain 
may  rack  his  joints,  and  sleep  flee  from  his  pillow; 
but  he  has  a  gem  with  which  he  would  not  part  for 
wealth-defying  computation  —  for  fame  filling  a 
world's  ear — for  the  highest  wealth,  for  the  sweet- 
est sleep  that  ever  fell  on  mortal  eyes  !" 


The  ensuing  parody  upon  the  old  and  popular 
song  of  "  Ben  Bolt,''''  is  not  only  very  good  as  a  paro- 
dy, but  it  includes  a  lesson  that  may  reach  the  heart 
of  some  young  inebriate,  whom  more  serious,  sober 
counsels  might  fail  to  reach  : 

"  Oh  !  don't  you  remember  the  boys^  Ben  Bolt, 
The  boys  with  noses  so  red. 
Who  drank  with  delight  whenever  they  met, 

And  always  went  drunk  to  bed  ? 
In  the  old  grave-yard,  in  the  edge  of  the  town, 

In  corners  obscure  and  lone. 
They  have  gone  to  rest,  and  the  gay  young  sprigs 
Have  dropped  off  one  by  one  I 
"  Oh  I  don't  you  remember  the  j?^^',  Ben  Bolt, 
And  the  spring  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
Where  oft  we've  lain  in  the  summer  hours, 

And  drank  to  our  utmost  fill  1 
The  spring  is  filled  with  mud,  Ben  Bolt, 

And  the  wild  hogs  root  around, 
And  the  good  old  jug,  and  its  whisky  sweet, 
Lies  broken  and  spill'd  on  the  ground. 

"  Oh  I  don't  you  remember  the  tavern,  Ben  Bolt, 

And  the  bar-keeper,  kind  and  true  ; 
And  the  little  nook  at  the  end  of  the  bar. 

Where  we  sAvallow'd  the  rum  he  drew  ? 
The  tavern  is  burnt  to  ihs  ground,  Ben  Bolt. 

The  bottles  are  crack'd  and  dry. 
And  of  all  '  the  boys'  who  '  spree'd'  it  there, 

There  remain  but  you  and  1 1" 


The  following  instances  of  "  putting  the  cart  be- 
fore the  horse"  in  the  w^ay  of  antecedents,  were 
taken  from  a  single  copy  of  a  London  paper; 

"  Among  the  advertisements  we  find  the  ensuing 
remarkable  announcements  of  facts,  which  fairly 
come  under  the  head  of  phenomena,  viz. : 

"  We  are  told  in  one  place  that  there  may  be  had 
'  An  airy  bedroom  for  a  gentleman  twenty-two  feet 
long  and  fourteen  feet  wide.'  The  bedroom  ought 
indeed  to  be  '  airy,'  to  accommodate  a  gentleman 
of  such  formidable  dimensions  ! 

"  Again,  we  read  of  '  A  house  for  a  family  in  good 
repair,'  which  is  advertised  to  be  let,  with  immedi- 
ate possession.  A  family  in  good  repair,  means, 
no  doubt,  one  in  which  none  of  the  members  arc  at 
all  '  cracked.' 

"  The  last  oddity  is  an  announcement  of  their 
being  now  vacant  '  A  delightful  gentleman's  resi- 
dence.' The  'deliLditful  gentleman'  must  be  rather 
proud  of  his  delightful  qualities,  to  allow  himself  to 
be  thus  strangely  advertised." 


This  incident,  told  by  a  humane  rail-road  con- 
ductor on  one  of  the  roads  leading  out  of  the  city 
of  Baltimore,  is  too  good  not  to  find  a  i)lace  in  tho 
"  Drawer."  The  entire  story  is  too  long  for  our 
crowded  space.  It  may  suffice  to  premise,  brirlly, 
that  the  conductor  had  been  very  kind  to  the  family 
of  a  poor  Irish  laborer  (who  had  liv(>d  on  the  road, 
but  who  was  accidentally  run  over  by  the  train  some 
months  before),  carrying  them  little  things,  taking 
the  widow  to  a  distant  Catholic  church  Irec  of 
charge,  on  Sundays,  &ic.  «Stc. 
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"  That  was  during  the  summer.  One  night  the 
next  winter  it  was  very  cold,  and  the  mountains 
were  covered  with  snow  :  we  were  running  to 
•make  time,'  when,  on  turning  a  curve,  the  engi- 
neer saw  a  waving  light  on  the  track,  and  we  soon 
heard  some  one  ahead  shouting.  1  was  then  out  on 
the  platform.  The  engineer  slacked  up  and  stopped 
the  engine,  and  we  got  out  and  went  ahead  in  the 
daik,  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

"There  it  was!  A  large  land-slide  had  fallen 
across  the  track,  near  the  shanty  of  that  old  Irish 
woman.  She  had  built  up  a  large  fire,  and  waited 
and  watched  for  the  train  ;  for  the  curves  wore  so 
sharp  that  we  might  have  been  plump  upon  the  slide 
before  we  could  see  it. 

"  So  when  we  ran  up,  there  was  the  old  woman, 
with  her  calico  cap,  swinging  a  chunk  of  fire  like 
a  revolving  light-house  ;  and  there  were  the  little 
Irish  boys  carrying  brush,  like  so  many  little  beav- 
ers. She  had  watched  all  that  night  in  the  cold ; 
and  but  for  her,  in  another  minute  we  should  have 
run  into  a  pile  of  dirt  and  rocks  as  big  as  Barnum's 
Hotel.  I  should  certainly  have  been  killed,  for  1 
was  standing  on  the  platform.  What  would  have 
become  of  the  passengers  and  train,  you  can  guess 
a.s  well  as  I  can. 

"  The  passengers  made  up  about  eighty  dollars 
for  the  old  woman  ;  the  company  afterward  gave  her 
a  shanty  rent-free  ;  the  brakemcn  and  engineers 
bought  her  a  cow,  and  she  made  out  very  well.  But 
when  I  handed  the  money  to  her  that  night,  she  said, 

"  '  Gintlemen  and  ladies,  I  am  thankful  to  yees 
for  what  ye  may  give  me  ;  but  what  I  did  was  most- 
ly on  account  of  him  there.  He  was  kind  and 
thoughtful  to  the  poor  and  the  afflicted,  and  I'd  ha' 
watched  till  I  froze  before  harrum  should  have  come 
to  him,  if  I  could  have  helped  it.' 

"  It  made  me  choke  right  up." 

We  don't  know  when  we  have  encountered  a 
more  striking  illustration  than  this  of  the  self-re- 
warding "  luxury  of  doing  good,"  equally  applicable, 
in  the  present  instance,  to  the  doer  and  the  recipient. 


That  is  a  very  touching  picture,  wliich  is  drawn 
by  a  modern  traveler,  of  a  blind  sculptor,  whom  he 
fell  in  with  at  Innspruck,  in  the  Tyrol.  His  name 
was  Kleinhaus  ;  and  this  is  a  brief  synopsis  of  his 
history : 

When  five  years  of  age,  he  was  attacked  with  the 
8mall-pox  ;  it  affected  his  eyes,  and  finally  made 
Lim  entirely  blind.  Before  he  had  lost  his  sight,  he 
had  often  played  with  those  little  wooden  figures 
which  are  so  skillfully  carved  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Tyrol,  and  had  even  attempted  to  handle  a  knife, 
tr.d  to  form  a  statuette  himself. 

When  no  longer  permitted  to  behold  the  light, 
his  thoughts, unceasingly  turned  to  those  images  he 
was  wont  to  contemplate  with  so  much  pleasure, 
and  which  he  would  gladly  have  imitated.  Then 
be  would  take  them  between  his  hands,  feel  them, 
and  try  to  console  himself  for  not  being  able  to  sec 
by  measuring  them  with  his  fingers.  P'eeling  them 
again  and  again,  and  turning  them  over  in  everj- 
way,  he  was  able  by  degrees  to  comprehend  from 
the  touch,  the  exact  proportions  of  the  figure  ;  anat- 
omizing  upon  wood,  marble,  or  bronze,  the  features 
ol  the  face  and  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  and 
thus  to  judire  of  the  niceties  of  a  work  of  art. 

When  he  had  acquired  this  skill,  he  one  day  ask- 
«d  himself  whether  he  could  not  succeed  in  supply- 
ing tlie  loss  of  sight  by  the  keen  sense  of  touch  with 
which  he  was  gifted.  His  father  and  mother  were 
both  dead  ;  he  found  himself  alone  and  dcatitutc. 


and  rather  than  beg,  he  resolved  to  make  out, 
through  his  own  exertions,  a  means  of  subsistence. 

Taking  apiece  of  wood  and  a  chisel,  he  at  length 
began  to  work.  His  first  attempts  were  very  troub- 
lesome and  very  trifling.  Frequently  did  the  un- 
conscious blind  man  destroy,  by  one  notch  made 
too  deep,  a  piece  of  work  to  which  he  had  diligently 
devoted  long  days  of  labor.  Such  obstacles  would 
have  discouraged  any  other ;  but  his  love  for  art  in- 
duced him  to  persevere. 

After  very  many  efforts,  he  at  length  succeeded  in 
using  his  chisel  with  a  steady  hand,  and  so  care- 
fully would  he  examine  each  fold  of  the  drapery, 
one  after  another,  and  the  contour  of  each  limb,  that 
he  sato,  as  it  were,  by  means  of  his  fingers,  the  figure 
he  intended  to  copy. 

Thus  he  proceeded  by  degrees,  until  he  attained 
to  what  seems  an  almost  incredible  perfection,  for 
he  is  now  able  to  engrave  from,  memory  the  features  of 
a  face,  and  produce  a  perfect  resemblance  ! 

He  is  now  seventy  years  of  age,  but  robust,  and 
works  every  day,  as  in  his  youth.  During  the 
course  of  his  career  he  has  sculptured  several  hun- 
dred figures.  He  lives  alone  in  his  humble  apart- 
ment, and  supplies  all  his  wants  from  the  produce 
of  his  sculpture.  He  is  of  a  cheerful  disposition; 
no  vain  desires  agitate  him  ;  no  ambition  for  honor 
or  riches  troubles  the  dreams  of  the  blind  artist. 
His  mind  is  wholly  occupied  with  better  thoughts. 
He  commences  his  work  in  the  morning,  and  as  it 
advances,  his  face  becomes  more  and  more  ani- 
mated, and  his  soul  expands.  "  I  feel,"  he  says, 
"  each  work  of  art  that  is  presented  to  me,  and  each 
piece  that  I  carve,  even  to  the  very  minutest  part, 
and  I  am  as  content  with  it  as  if  I  had  beheld  it 
with  my  own  eyes." 

What  a  forcible  illustration  is  this  of  the  beautiful 
sentence  of  Sterne  :  "  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the 
shorn  lamb  !"  Here  is  seen  the  true  "  compensa- 
tion" in  the  dispensations  of  Divine  Providence  ; 
like  the  light  that  was  formed  from  the  Source  of 
all  light  and  life,  into  the  dark  recesses  of  poor 
Laura  Bridgman,  who  seemed  shut  out  from  the' 
world,  and  almost  from  her  Maker,  being  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind. 


California  is  not  only  the  ''land  of  gold,"  it  is 
the  land  of  poetry,  also,  as  the  annexed  beautiful 
eftusion  suflicicntly  demonstrates.  It  should  be 
premised  tliat  the  "  Sammy"  mentioned  below  was 
left  in  California;  he  afterward  returned  rich;  and 
— but  he  tells  his  own  story  : 

"  I  started  otT,  as  luck  did  hap, 
To  see  my  I31onsalinda  ;* 
I  saw  her  in  a  widow's  cap, 
A  sitting  at  a  window. 
"  She  told  me  that  her  husband  .lor^. 
The  very  morning  of  li«r  marriage, 
Had  fall'n  and  broke  his  pn;cious  neck, 
A  getting  in  Ihc  carriage. 
"  And  how,  althou,';h  she  hid  nic  go, 

When  the  nif;lit  was  dark  and  clammy, 
She  '  always  loved  me  mori!  than  .lor,' 
And  then  she  called  me  '  Sununy.'" 


A  VF.uy  striking  thought  is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing  paragraph.  It  is  l»ased  upon  a  remark  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Bond,  editor  of  the  "Christian  Advocate 
and  Journal,"  that  there  is  a  man  now  living  in  En- 
gland, v%ho,  on  several  occasions  listened  to  the 
preaching  of  the  great  and  good  John  Wesley  sev- 
enty years  ago  : 

"  If  a  boy  of  twelve,  who  had  witnessed  the  cru- 
cifixion ofour  Saviour,  h:ul,  when  ninc;ty-two  year.s 
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of  age,  rohitod  it  to  a  hoy  of  twelve,  aiul  he  to  an- 
other in  like  niunner,  and  so  to  another,  down  to  the 
present  moment,  there  would  be  but  twenty-one 
messengers  between  him  who  witnessed  the  scene 
and  those  to  whom  the  narrative  would  at  this  day 
be  conimunieated. 

"This  would  make  us  realize  a  closer  vicinage 
to  that  great  era  than  we  usually  do.  A  more  reli- 
able medium,  however,  than  the  remembrance  of 
even  the  wisest  and  the  best  of  men,  was  chosen 
by  the  Almighty  to  perpetuate  the  history  of  that 
time,  and  few  who  examine  it  ever  doubt  its  au- 
thenticity." 


wives  1  ever  saw  ;  perfectly  contented  with  her  lot, 
because  she  knew  no  belter." 


One  of  the  most  laughable  specimens  of  the 
"schoolmaster  abroad"  that  we  have  ever  met  is 
the  following,  which  is  attributed  to  "  TAe  Times" 
of  this  city,  although  we  have  no  recollection  of 
ever  having  seen  it  in  that  journal,  of  which  we  are 
an  attentive  reader : 

"In  a  tour  through  one  of  the  wildest  and  most 
sparsely-settled  regions  of  Arkansas,"  writes  the 
correspondent,  "I  arrived  at  the  ferry  on  Cache 
River.  A  little  log-house  grocery  stood  on  the  near 
bank,  about  fifteen  steps  from  where  the  ferry-flat 
lay,  tied  to  a  '  snag'  in  the  edge  of  the  water.  Sev- 
eral bear-skins,  deer-skins,  and  coon-skins  were 
nailed  up  to  dry  against  the  walls  of  the  grocery  ; 
but  the  door  was  closed,  and  no  bar-keeper,  ferry- 
man, or  other  person  was  in  sight.  I  hallooed  at 
the  top  of  my  voice  some  half  dozen  times,  but  no 
one  answered.  Seeing  an  advertisement  on  the 
door,  I  proceeded  to  read  as  follows  : 
"'NOATIS. 

"  'et  enny  boddy  cums  hear  arter  licker  or  to  git 
Akross  the  Rivvcr,  They  kin  jist  bio  This  here 
Home,  and  ef  i  don't  cum,  when  my  wife  betsey 
up  at  the  House  heers  the  Home  a-bloin'  shccl  cum 
down  and  sel  the  licker,  or  set  em  Akross  the  Rivv- 
er.  ime  gwine  a-fishin'.  no  credit  when  ime  away 
from  hum.    john  Wilson. 

"  '  N.B.  Them  that  cant  read  will  hev  to  go  too 
the  Hous  arter  Betsey  :  taint  but  a  half  a  mile  thar.' 

"In  obedience  to  the  'noatis,'  I  took  the  'blow- 
ing-horn,' which  stuck  in  the  crack  of  the  wall,  close 
by  the  door,  and  gave  it  a  'toot'  or  two,  which  re- 
verberated far  around  the  cane  and  swamp,  and  in 
a  few  moments  was  answered  by  a  voice  scarcely 
less  loud  and  reverberating  than  that  of  the  horn. 
It  seemed  to  be  about  half  a  mile  up  the  river  ;  and 
in  about  fifteen  minutes  a  stalwart  female  made  her 
appearance,  and  asked  if  I  wanted  '  licker.' 

"  '  No,  Madam,  I  want  to  cross  the  river.' 

"  '  Don't  you  want  some  lickcr/j^sf  ?'' 

"'No,  Madam;  I  don't  drink.  I  never  touch 
liquor  of  any  description.' 

"'Never  tech  licker?  Why  you  must  be  a 
preacher,  then,  ain't  you  V 

"'No,  Madam,  I  am  simply  a  temperance  man. 
I  wish  to  get  across  the  river,  if  you  please.  Do 
you  row  the  boat  V 

"  '  Oh  yes  ;  I  can  take  you  over  in  less  than  no 
lime.     Fetch  me  yer  boss.' 

"I  obeyed;  asking,  as  I  led  the  horse  into  the 
boat, 

"  '  Did  your  husband  write  that  advertisement  on 
the  door  there  V 

"'No,  Si-r-r!  Schoolmaster  Jones  writ  that. 
My  old  man  hain't  got  no  larnin' !' 

"The  old  woman  rowed  the  boat  safely  acro.ss 
the  ugly  Ktrcam;  and,  handing  her  the  ferry-fee,  I 
bade  her  (:<>od-moriiin;r,  believing  then,  h.s  I  still  do, 
that  she  was  one  of  the  hajjfiicst  wom«;n  and  best 


Exquisitely  tender,  and  almost  sublime  in  itc 
simplicity,  arc  the  following  lines  on  "A  Pauper*$ 
Dtalh-bed,"  by  Caroline  Bowles  Southey.  Noth 
ing  among  the  slips  of  our  "  Drawer"  has  been  more 
frequently  perused  : 

"  Tread  sollly  ;  bow  the  head- 
In  reverent  silence  bow  ; 
No  passing  l.ell  doth  loll, 
Yet  an  immortal  soul 
Is  passing  now. 
"  Stranger,  however  great, 
With  holy  reverence  bow  ; 
There's  one  in  that  poor  shed. 
One  by  that  paltry  bed, 
Greater  than  thou. 
"  Beneath  that  beggar's  roof, 

Lo  I  De.\th  doth  keep  his  state  ; 
Enter — no  crowds  attend  ; 
Enter — no  guards  defend 
This  palace  gate. 
"  That  pavement  damp  and  cold, 
No  smiling  courtiers  tread  ; 
One  silent  woman  stands. 
Lifting  with  meagre  hands 
A  dying  head  ! 
"  No  mingled  voices  sound — 
An  infant  wail  alone  ; 
A  sob  suppressed — again 
That  short,  deep  gasp,  and  then 
The  parting  groan  I 
''  6  change  I — O  wondrous  change  ! 
Burst  are  the  prison  bars  ; 
This  moment  these  so  low- 
So  agonized — and  now 
Beyond  the  stars  ! 
"  O  change  I — stupendous  change  ! 
There  lies  the  soulless  clod  ; 
The  sun  eternal  breaks — 
The  now  immortal  wakes — 
Wakes  with  his  God  ! 


One  of  our  representatives  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  IMichael  Walsh,  of  this  city  ;  and 
since  he  has  been  at  the  capital,  the  subjoined  story 
of  a  laughable  "  interview"  which  he  once  had  with 
the  late  lamented  Henry  Clay  has  been  revived, 
and  has  created  a  good  deal  of  merriment : 

"  When  Walsh  was  an  apprentice  in  New  York 
at  the  lithographic  printing  business,  it  so  chanced 
that  Henry  Clay  was  in  the  city,  and,  as  usual,  was 
the  honored  guest  of  the  people.  His  reception- 
room  was  directly  opposite  where  Walsh  worked, 
and  the  crowd  was  seen  by  the  workmen  from  the 
window  passing  into  the  hotel  to  shake  hands  with 
the  "Great  Commoner." 

"  The  workmen  dared  Walsh  to  go  over  and  shake 
hands  with  Mr.  Clay,  dressed  as  he  was,  with  a  paper 
cap,  and  sleeves  rolled  up,  and  face  and  arms  1)0- 
daubcd  with  ink.  '  He  would'nt  be  dared,''  he  said, 
'to  do  any  thing,'  and,  slapjiinghis  hand  on  the  ink- 
stone,  he  made  it  moist  with  the  sticky  fluid.  He 
then  moved  mechanically  across  the  street,  entered, 
was  introduced,  and  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Clay. 
He  gave  a  cordial  griisp,  so  much  so  that  the  hand« 
stuck  partially  together  ;  but  on  went  Walsh,  with 
the  crowd  who  preceded  him,  and.  looking  over  his 
shoulder,  observed  Mr.  Clay  gazing  with  a  mingled 
ex])ression  of  astonishment  and  plaj'^fulness  at  the 
inky  hand  which  had  been  left  him  ! 

"  But  Henry  Clay  was  great,  even  in  little  things ; 
and  taking  the  an"air,  like  a  sensible  man,  in  ajocu- 
lar  way,  he  instantly  determined  to  '•pass  the  joke,' 
and  pass  it  literally.     The  consequence  was  thai 
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the  introduced,  white  kids  and  all,  carried  away 
with  them  a  portion  of  the  printer's  ink,  until  Mr. 
Clay's  hand  was  almost  cleared  of  the  '  soft  impeach- 
ment,' and  he  was  near  being  convulsed  with  laugh- 
ter at  the  odd  predicament  of  himself  and  the  sharers. 
Mr.  Clay  was  often  heard  to  speak  of  it  as  one  of 
the  amusing  incidents  of  his  life." 


It  was  a  good  trait  in  the  character  of  that  quaint 
old  Quaker,  Isaac  T.  Hopper,  that  he  was  not 
''  ashamed  of  the  shop."  It  is  related  of  him  by  his 
recent  biographer  that  one  day  while  ho  was  visit- 
ing a  wealthy  family  in  Dublin,  during  his  sojourn 
abroad,  a  note  was  handed  to  him,  inviting  him  to 
dine  the  next  day.  When  he  read  it  aloud,  his  host 
remarked : 

"  Those  people  are  very  respectable,  but  they  are 
not  of  the  first  circle.  They  belong  to  our  church, 
but  not  exactly  to  our  '  set.'  Their  father  was  a 
mechanic." 

"  Well,  Fm  a  mechanic  myself,"  said  Isaac. 
"  Perhaps  if  thou  hadst  known  that  fact  thou 
wouldst  not  have  invited  me  !" 

•'Is  it  possible,"  continued  his  host,  "that  a 
man  of  your  information  and  appearance  can  be  a 
mechanic  V 

"  I  followed  the  business  of  a  tailor  for  many 
years,"  rejoined  his  guest.  "Look  at  my  hands. 
Dost  thou  not  see  the  mark  of  the  shears  ?  Some 
of  the  Maj'ors  of  Philadelphia  have  been  tailors. 
When  I  lived  there,  I  often  walked  the  streets  with 
the  Chief-Justice.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  it 
was  any  honor,  and  I  don't  think  it  did  to  him." 


Am  amusing  story  is  told  of  an  accident  which 
befell  a  penurious  manager  of  a  minor  play-house, 
in  endeavoring  to  avoid  an  engagement  with  the 
owner  of  two  wonderful  dogs,  when  their  services 
and  not  his  were  to  constitute  the  principal  attrac- 
tion. The  owner  persisted:  it  must  be  his  dogs 
and  himself,  or  no  dogs  at  all ;  the  sagacious  animals 
would  perform  their  marvels  with  no  one  else, 

"  The  huckstering  manager  doubted  this,  and 
craved  permission  to  try  whether,  by  running  across 
the  room,  and  using  the  words  repeated  by  the 
owner  in  the  play,  one  of  the  animals  would  not 
seize  him  by  his  coat  collar  as  well,  without  doing 
him  any  injury. 

"  The  master  consented,  but  the  experiment  failed 
entirely.    The  dog  remained  '  doggedly'  motionless. 

*"  It  strikes  me,'  said  the  disappointed  manager, 
'that  if  you  were  to  say  "Go,  Sir .'"  in  a  harsh  tone, 
when  I  repeat  the  words,  that  he  would  at  once  per- 
form the  feat.' 

"'Very  well,  Sir,'  rejilied  the  owner,  'we  will 
try  the  experiment,  if  you  wish  it.' 

"The  preliminaries  were  again  gone  through 
with;  and  when  the  master  said  '  (/o.  Sir  T  the 
jigantic  dog  ditl  '  go'  with  a  vengeance.  He  darted 
off  like  an  arrow  ;  seized  the  manager  by  the  nape 
of  his  neck,  threw  him  violently  upon  the  floor,  and 
giving  two  or  three  tremendous  growls,  seemed  on 
iha  point  of  making  mincc-mcat  of  his  prey,  who, 
petrified  with  fri^^ht,  was  glad  enough  to  be  rescued, 
and  to  permit  the  master  to  perform  with  his  dogs, 
and  on  hi:i  own  terms. 

"  He  never  was  quite  satisfied,  however,  that 
there  was  not  some  peculiarity  in  the  '  Go,  Sir,'  used 
on  that  particular  occasion." 


which  has  been  extolled  to  the  skies  to  you  by  a 
friend,  and  when  you  have  at  last  waded  through  it, 
to  find — what  you  had  more  than  once  suspected  in 
the  course  of  the  book — that  you  had  read  it  before  ! 

"The  state  of  writhing  torture  into  which  you 
arc  occasionally  thrown  by  the  sudden  and  unex- 
pected questions  or  remarks  of  a  child  before  a  large 
company  ;  a  little  wretch  of  your  own,  for  example, 
that  will  run  up  to  an  old-maid  friend  of  yours,  and 
harrow  you  by  crying  out,  before  you  have  time  to 
gag  it, 

"  '  Now,  do  let  me  count  the  creases  in  your  face  ! 
There's  one,  there's  two,  there's  three,'  &c. 

"  Or,  accosting  another  lady  in  the  same  explicit 
strain,  electrifies  you  by  breaking  out  with  : 

" '  What  makes  you  come  here  so  often  ?  for  don't 
you  know  my  aunt  always  says  she  can't  bear  you? 
Don't  you,  aunt?' 

"  While  you  arc  busily  leaning  over  your  writing, 
with  two  other  persons  in  the  room,  a  friend  and  an 
enemy,  hearing  the  latter,  as  you  think,  go  out ; 
then,  with  your  eyes  still  upon  your  paper,  suddenly 
venting  all  your  smothered  spleen  against  the  ab- 
sentee to  the  remaining  person,  whose  unaccount- 
able silence  in  return  induces  you  to  raise  your 
head  from  your  employment,  and —  ! 

"  After  eating  mushrooms,  the  lively  interest  you 
take  in  the  debate  that  accidentally  follows,  upon 
the  question,  '  Whether  they  were  of  the  right  sort  .<" 
Toadstools  !     What  a  predicament ! 

"  A  pair  of  pantaloons,  so  constructed  with  re- 
gard to  what  tailors  call  '  the  stride,'  as  to  limit  you 
to  three  or  four  inches  a  step.  In  these  '  straights,' 
having  to  keep  pace  in  walking  with  a  tall  friend, 
all '  fork,'  who  stalks  along  like  one's  evening  shad- 
ow on  the  wall." 


Amono  the  "3/<.sen>s  of  Human  Life,''  some  sensi- 
\ive  sufferer  has  recorded  the  following  : 
**  Toiling  through  a  novel  three  volumes  long. 


Thom.^s  Carlyle,  with  all  his  faults  of  style — 
and  they  are  certainly  neither  few  nor  small — has 
excelled  all  his  contemporaries  in  the  graphic  pic- 
tures which  he  has  painted  in  a  few  well-chosen 
and  expressive  words.  Observe  the  force  and  beau- 
ty of  the  following.  Any  one  who  has  visited  the 
dingy  "  towns  and  steepled  chimneys"  between 
Liverpool  and  London,  or  passed  a  day  in  busy 
Manchester,  will  acknowledge  its  faithfulness  : 

"The  Staffordshire  coal-stratum  and  coal-strata 
lay  side  by  side  with  iron-strata,  quiet  since  the 
creation  of  the  world.  Water  flowed  in  Lancashire 
and  Lanarkshire  ;  bituminous  fire  lay  bedded  in 
rock.s  there,  too — over  which  how  many  fi,!j;h!ing 
Stanleys  and  Black  Douglasses,  and  other  the  like 
contentious  persons,  had  fought  out  their  bickerings 
and  broils,  not  without  re.sult,  we  will  hope  !  But 
God  said,  ^Let  the  Iron  Missionaries  be!' — and  they 
were!  Coal  and  iron,  so  long  unrrgardful  neigh- 
bors, are  wedded  together.  Birmingham  and  Wol- 
verhampton, and  the  hundred  Stygian  forges,  with 
their  fire-throats  and  never-resting  sledu'C-hammers, 
rose  into  day  !  Wet  Manconium  stretched  out  her 
hands  toward  Carolina  and  the  torrid  zone,  and 
plucked  cotton  thence.  Who  could  forl)id  her,  she 
that  had  the  skill  to  weave  it?  Fish  fled  Ihern/pon 
from  the  Mersry  river,  vexed  by  innumerable  krcls .' 
England  dug  out  her  bituminous  fires,  and  made  it 
work:  towns  arose,  and  Hterjjlrd  chimneys. 

"Hast  thou  heard,  with  sound  ears,  the  awaken- 
ing of  Manchester  on  Monday  morning,  at  half-past 
five  by  the  clock? — the  rushing  off  of  its  thousand 
mills,  like  the  boom  of  an  Atlantic  tide  ;  ten  thou- 
sand times  ten  thousand  spindles  and  spools  all  set 
j  humming  there?  It  is,  perhaps,  if  thou  knr^w  it 
j  well,  sublime  as  Niagara,  or   more  so.     Cotton- 
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spinning  is  the  clothing  of  the  naked  in  its  result — 
the  triumph  of  man  over  matter  in  its  means." 

"  There's  not  a  hcarlh,  however  rude, 

Hut  hath  some  little  flower 
To  brijihten  up  its  solitude, 

Ami  scent  the  evening  hour  ; 
There's  not  a  heart,  however  cast 

iiy  ffricf  and  sorrow  down, 
But  hath  some  memory  of  the  past 

To  love,  and  call  its  own  !" 


It  seems  a  hard  and  a  cruel  thing — and  it  is  a 
hard  and  a  cruel  thing — to  make  the  affections  of  a 
child  its  means  of  punishment  for  slight  juvenile 
offenses.  A  friend  relates  the  following  occurrence 
as  evidence  in  point : 

A  little  girl  who,  although  an  affectionate  little 
creature  as  ever  lived,  was  very  volatile  and  light- 
hearted,  and  could  not  always  remember  to  mind  her 
mother.  At  the  close  of  a  day,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  winter,  she  had,  in  some  trifling  com- 
mand, disobeyed  her  mother — going  into  the  street 
to  play  with  07ie  of  her  little  companions  :  when 
she  came  in,  and  was  prepared  to  go  to  bed,  she 
came  to  her  mother  for  her  nightly  kiss. 

"  I  can  not  kiss  you  to-night,  Mary,"  said  the 
mother ;  "  you  have  been. a  very  naughty  little  girl, 
and  have  disobeyed  me.  I  can  not  kiss  you  to- 
night." 

The  little  girl,  her  face  streaming  with  tears, 
again  begged  her  mother  to  kiss  her,  but  she  was  a 
*'  strong-minded  woman,"  and  was  inexorable. 

It  was  a  sad  lesson  that  she  learned  ;  for  on  that 
very  night  that  child  died  of  the  croup.  She  had 
asked  her  mother,  the  last  thing  as  she  went  up  to 
her  little  bed,  if  she  would  kiss  her  in  the  morning  ; 
but  in  the  morning  her  innocent  lips  were  cold. 


It  was  a  laughable  illustration  of  the  ridiculous 
way  and  folly  of  the  London  Cockney  sayings,  which 
took  place  at  a  dignified  court  in  Edinbizrgh,  Scot- 
land. A  man  was  on  trial  for  the  abduction  of  a 
young  lady,  and  she  was  herself  under  examination. 
"Was  3''our  mother  aware,"  asked  the  Judge,  "of 
your  absence  at  the  time?"  The  witness  did  not 
seem  exactly  to  understand  the  question.  "  I  ask- 
ed," repeated  the  Judge,  "  did  your  mother  know 
you  were  out  ?"  Upon  this  a  loud  laugh  arose  in 
the  Court,  which  "  his  Lordship"  at  once  suppress- 
ed, threatening  at  the  same  time  to  punish  all  of- 
fenders should  the  interruption  continue.  "  Wit- 
ness," he  continued,  "  at  the  time  you  speak  of,  did 
your  mother  know  that  you  loere  out  V 

Then  came  another  uproarious  burst  of  laughter, 
until  one  of  the  counsel  explained  to  "  his  Lord- 
ship" the  cant  phrases  he  had  used,  and  silence  was 
restored 

This  reminds  us  of  the  capital  burlesques  upon 
the  Grecian,  and  composite  or  Elizabethan  st}  Ics 
of  play-writing,  in  which  the  same  question  is  ask- 
ed, with  the  addition  of  another  important  query  : 

Mncstheus.  Clcanthe ! 

Clcanthe.  My  lord  ! 

Mnc.  Your  mother — your  kind,  excellent  mother — 
Siie  wliohnng  o'er  your  couch  in  infancy. 
And  felt  within  her  heart  the  Joyous  pride 
Of  having  such  a  daughter — does  she  know, 
Swcct.'st  Clcanthe  !  that  you've  left  the  shade 
Of  the  maternal  walls  ? 

(^ca.  She  does,  my  lord. 

Unc.   And— but  I  scrirce  can  ask  the  (jnestion— when 
I  last  bcli"ld  her, 'gainst  the  whiten'd  wall 
Stood  a  8t.-ong  cnf^ine— (lat,  and  broad,  and  heavy— 
\in  cntrailH  stones— and  moved  on  mighty  rollers. 


Ilcndering  the  crisped  web  as  smooth  and  soft 
As  whitest  snow.     That  engine,  sweet  Clcanthe  I 
Fit  pedestal  for  household  deity — 
Lar  and  old  Penates — has  she  it  still  T 
Or  for  gold  bribes  has  she  disposed  of  it  ? 
I  fain  would  know — pray,  tell  me — is  it  sold ! 

There  is  no  descent  here  to  the  slightest  famil- 
iarity, nor  are  the  stilts  laid  by  for  a  single  moment. 
The  composite  or  Elizabethan  style  is  more  lively 
and  jocular,  although  the  result  is  the  same  : 

Conradln.  Ha  I  Celia,  here  I     Come  hither,  pretty  one. 
Thou  hast  a  mother,  child  ? 

Celia.  Most  people  have,  sir. 

Co7i.  V  faith  thou  'rt  sharp — thou  hast  a  biting  wit- 
But  docs  this  mother— this  epitome 
Of  what  all  other  people  are  possessed  of— 
Kiiov/s  she  thou  'rt  out  and  gadding  ? 

Ccl.  No,  not  gadding. 

Out,  sir — she  know's  I'm  out. 

Con.  She  had  a  mangle  ; 

Faith  'twas  a  huge  machine  ;  and  smooth'd  the  webs 
Like  snow — I've  seen  it  oft — it  was  indeed 
A  right  good  mangle. 

Cel.  Then  thou  'rt  not  in  thoughts 

To  buy  it — or  thou  would'st  not  praise  it  so. 

Con.  A  parlous  child  I — keen  as  the  cold  north  wind, 
Yet  light  as  Zephyrus.     No — no — not  buy  it : 
But  hath  she  sold  it,  child  ? 


"Mr.  Timothy,"  said  a  learned  lady,  who  had 
been  showing  off  her  wit  at  the  expense  of  a  daugh- 
ter, "you  remind  me  of  a  barometer  that  is  filled 
with  nothing  in  the  upper  story." 

"  Dear,  delightful  Minerva,"  meekly  replied  her 
adorer,  "in  thanking  you  for  that  compliment,  let 
me  remind  you  that  you  occupy  my  upper  story  en- 
tirely !" 


The  following,  which  we  find  in  the  "  Drawer," 
we  take  to  be  of  Turkish  origin.  It  sounds  vastly 
like  Nariazin,  from  whom  we  have  before  quoted: 

"  As  a  woman  was  walking,  a  man  looked  at  and 
followed  her. 

"  *  Why,'  said  she,  '  do  you  follow  me  V 

"  '  Because,'  he  replied,  '  I  have  fallen  in  love 
with  you.' 

"  '  Why  so  ?  My  sister,  who  is  coming  after  me, 
is  much  handsomer  than  I  am.  Go  and  make  love 
to  her.' 

"  The  man  turned  back,  and  saw  a  woman  with 
an  ugly  face,  and,  being  greatly  displeased,  return- 
ed, and  said, 

"  '  Why  should  you  tell  me  a  falsehood  V 

"The  woman  answered,  'Neither  did  you  tell 
mc  the  truth  ;  for,  if  5'ou  were  in  love  with  7ne,  why 
did  you  look  back  for  another  woman  ?'  " 


The  subjoined  is  declared  to  be  an  authentic  ac- 
count of  a  lady  of  l-yons,  France,  who,  under  the 
influence  of  a  violent  nervous  disorder,  fell  into  a 
state  of  seeming  death,  from  which  she  fortunately 
roused  herself  just  as  she  was  about  to  be  nailed  up 
in  her  coffm.     Her  sensations  arc  thus  described  : 

"It  seemed  to  her  that  she  was  really  dead,  yet 
she  was  perfectly  conscious  of  all  that  happened 
nround  her  in  this  dreadful  state.  She  distinctly 
he;trd  her  friends  speaking,  and  lamenting  her  death, 
at  the  side  of  her  coffin.  Slie  felt  them  pull  on  her 
dead-clothes,  find  lay  her  in  it.  This  feeling  pro- 
duced a  mental  anxiety  which  was  indescril>al)lo. 
She  tried  to  cry,  but  her  soul  was  without  power, 
and  could  not  act  on  her  body.  She  had  the  con- 
tradictory feeling  as  if  she  were  in  her  own  body, 
and  yet  not  in  it,  at  one  and  the  same  time.  It  was 
equally  impossible  for  her  to  stretch  out  her  arm,  01 
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to  open  her  eyes,  as  to  cry,  although  she  continual- 
ly endeavored  to  do  so.  The  internal  anguish  of 
her  mind  was,  however,  at  its  utmost  height,  when 
the  funeral  hymn  began  to  be  sung,  and  when  the 
Hd  of  the  coffin  was  about  to  be  nailed  on.  The 
thought  that  she  was  to  be  buried  alive  was  the  first 
cftie  which  gave  activity  to  her  soul,  and  caused  it 
to  operate  on  her  corporeal  frame." 


A  better  description  of  the  manner  in  which  sea- 
sickness "  takes  down"  the  loftiest  and  most  pomp- 
ous character  was  never  written,  than  that  which  is 
furnished  by  that  illustrious  flunkey,  Mr.  Chawls 
Yellowplush  : 

"  Gentle  reader,  av  you  ever  been  on  the  otion? 
— 'The  sea,  the  sea,  the  hopen  sea!'  as  Barry 
Cromwell  says.  As  soon  as  we  entered  our  little 
wessel,  and  I'd  looked  to  master's  luggitch  and 
mine,  (mine  was  rapt  up  in  a  very  small  hanker- 
cher,)  as  soon,  I  say,  as  we  entered  our  little  wes- 
sel, as  soon  as  I  saw  the  waivs,  black  and  frothy, 
like  fresh-drawn  porter,  a  dashin  against  the  ribbs 
of  our  galliant  bark,  the  keal,  like  a  wedge,  a  split- 
tin  the  billoes  in  two,  the  sales  a  flappin  in  the 
Hair,  the  standard  of  Hengland  floating  at  tlie  musk- 
head,  the  steward  a  gettin  ready  the  basins  and 
things,  and  the  capting  proudly  tredding  the  deck 
and  given  orders  to  the  salers,  the  white  rox  of  Al- 
bany, and  the  bathin-magheens  disappearing  in  the 
distans — then,  then  I  felt  for  the  first  time  the  mite, 
the  madgisty  of  existence.  '  Yellowplush,  my  boy,' 
snid  1,  in  a  dialog  with  myself,  'your  life  is  now 
about  to  commons  ;  your  career  as  a  ma.n  dates 
from  your  entrans  on  board  this  packit.  Be  wise, 
be  manly,  be  cautious  ;  forgit  the  follies  of  your 
youth.  You  are  no  longer  a  boy  now,  but  a  foot- 
man. Throw  down  your  tops,  your  marbles,  your 
boyish  games  ;  throw  off  your  childish  habits  with 
your  inky  clerk's  jackit — throw  up  your — " 
****** 

"  Here,  I  recklect,  I  was  obleeged  to  stopp.  A 
fealin,  in  the  first  place  singular,  in  the  next  place 
painful,  and  at  last  compleately  overpowering,  had 
came  upon  me  while  I  was  making  the  abuff  speach, 
and  1  now  found  myself  in  a  sityouation  which  dcl- 
lixy  for  bids  me  to  describe.  Suflls  to  say,  that  I 
now  discovered  what  basins  was  made  for  ;  that  for 
many,  many  hours  I  lay  in  a  hagony  of  exostion, 
dead  to  all  intence  and  porpuses,  the  rain  pattering 
in  my  face,  the  salers  a  tramplink  over  my  body  ; 
the  panes  of  purgcrtory  going  on  inside  !" 


Some  recent  clerical  voyager  says  he  was  one 
day  lying  in  his  berth,  and  holding  himself  fi-orni 
falling  out,  when  he  heard  a  brother  clergyman  in 
an  adjoining  berth  pitch  out  upon  the  floor,  tipped 
out  by  a  sudden  roll  of  the  sliip. 

"  What    kind    of   a    curve.   Brother   ,    did 

the  ship  describe  then?"  he  asked — "a  parabolic 
cuive  ?" 

"  No,"  answered  his  groaning  friend,  as  he  clam- 
bered into  his  birth  again,  "  that  was  a  diabolic 
curve !" 


"We  remarked  a  very  laughable  typographical 
error  in  a  newspaper  a  day  or  two  since.  It  was 
in  a  paragraph  which  announced  that  a  formerly 
distinguished  Southern  politician  had  been  struck 
with  apoplexy,  and  h;'.d  '  lost  the  use  of  one  side  of 
his  speech  r  It  reminded  us  of  the  man  who,  hav- 
ing stood  in  the  same  place  in  a  cotton  factory  for 
>n*iny  years,  was  one  day  detained  by  illness,  and 


wrote  to  his  employer  that  he  should  be  unable  to 
resume  his  labor,  as  he  had  a  painful  swelling  on 
the  east  side  of  his  face  !" 


In  these  times  of  "  Women's  Rights"  discus- 
sions, the  following  proposition  of  a  waggish  writer 
in  a  London  magazine,  will  excite  attention.  Lt 
looks  like  "  revolution  and  rebellion  :" 

"Let  us  widowers  and  bachelors  form  an  asso- 
ciation to  declare,  for  the  next  hundred  years,  that 
we  will  make  love  no  longer.  Let  the  young 
women  come  and  make  love  to  us  ;  let  them  write 
us  verses  ;  let  them  ask  us  to  dance,  get  us  ices 
and  cups  of  tea,  and  help  us  off  with  our  cloaks  at 
the  hall-door,  and  if  they  are  eligible,  we  may  per- 
haps be  induced  to  yield,  and  say  :  '  La  !  Miss  Hop- 
kins!— I  really  never — I  am  so  agitated! — ask 
papa !'" 


A  YOUNG  farmer  named  Canning,  of  the  town  of 
Hill,  Massachusetts,  who  writes  over' the  signature 
of  "  The  Peasant  Bard,"  is  the  author  of  the  ex- 
quisitely melodious  lines  which  ensue.  Those 
who  know  any  thing  of  Indian  metaphor  will  be 
struck  with  the  perfect  simile,  which  we  have  itali- 
cized in  the  last  stanza,  not  less  than  with  the  hap- 
py allusions  to  nature  which  pervade  the  whole  : 

"THE  LAMENT  OF  THE  CHEROKEE. 
Air — '  Exile  of  Erin.'' 
"  O,  soft  falls  the  dew,  in  the  tvv'ilight  descending, 
And  tall  grows  the  shadowy  hill  on  the  plain ; 
And  night  o'er  the  far  distant  forest  is  bending, 

Like  the  storm-spirit,  dark,  o'er  the  tremulous  main  , 
But  midnight  enshrouds  my  lone  heart  in  its  dwelling, 
A  tumult  of  woe  in  my  bosom  is  swelling, 
And  a  tear,  unbefitting  the  warrior,  is  telling 
That  Hope  has  abandoned  the  brave  Cherokee  ! 

"  Can  a  tree  that  is  torn  from  its  root  by  the  fountain, 
The  pride  of  the  valley,  green-spreading  and  fair, 
Can  it  flourish,  removed  to  the  rock  of  the  mountain, 

Unwarmed  by  the  sun,  and  un watered  by  care  ? 
Though  Vesper  be  kind  her  sweet  dews  in  bestowing, 
No  life-giving  brook  in  its  shadow  is  tloA^  ing, 
And  when  the  chill  winds  of  the  desert  arc  blowing, 
So  droops  the  transplanted  and  lone  Cherokee  ! 

"  Loved  graves  of  my  sires  I  have  I  left  you  forever? 

How  melted  my  heart  when  I  bade  you  adieu  ! 
Shall  joy  light  the  face  of  the  Indian?  ah,  never, 

While  memory  sad  has  the  power  to  renew. 
As  flies  the  fleet  deer  when  the  blood-hound  is  started. 
So  fled  Vv^inged  Hope  from  the  poor  broken-hearted  : 
O,  could  she  have  turned,  ere  forever  departed. 

And  beckoned  with  smiles  to  her  sad  Cherokee  ! 

"  Is  it  the  low  wind,  through  the  icet  willows  rushing, 
That  fills  with  wild  numbers  my  listening  ear? 
Or  is  some  hermil-rill,  in  the  solitude  gushing, 

The  strange-playing  minstrel  whose  rnusic  1  heart 
'T  is  the  voice  of  my  father,  slow,  solemnly  stealing, 
I  see  his  dim  form,  by  yon  meteor,  kneeling, 
To  the  God  ofthe  v/hito  man,  the  Chkistian,  appealing  . 
He  prays  for  the  foe  ofthe  dark  Cherokee  I 

"  Great  Spirit  of  Good,  whoso  abode  is  the  heaven. 
Whose  wampum  of  peace  is  the  boiv  in  the  sky, 

Wilt  thou  give  to  the  wants  ofthe  clamorous  raven. 
Yet  turn  a  deaf  car  to  my  piteous  cry? 

O'er  the  ruins  of  home,  o'er  my  heart's  desolation, 

No  more  .siialt  thou  hear  my  uublessM  lamentation  ; 

For  death's  dark  encounter  I  make  preparation, 
He  hears  the  last  groan  ofthe  wild  t;hcrokeo  I" 


Not  long  since,  one  of  the  unsophisticated  militia 
officers  of  Washington  (Jily  served  a  notice  on  "  W. 
Scott,  Numlicr  128  Twelfth-street,"  to  attend  a 
training odUc  unnniformed  militia,  not  knowing  that 
it  was  the  residence  of  General  Winfield  Scott ! 
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Our  list  of  new  books  for  the  past  month  is  un- 
nsually  limited,  although  we  have  two  or  throe  from 
the  busy  press  of  Ticknor,  Reed,  and  Fields,  that 
are  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  Of  those,  a  thin 
volume,  entitled  Passioji  Flowers,  claims  attention 
as  a  fresh  poetical  offering  of  remarkable  depth  and 
originality.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  ephemeral 
productions  of  our  popular  versifiers  by  its  lofty  in- 
tellectual tone,  its  intense  earnestness  of  feeling, 
the  severity  of  its  diction,  and  its  unmistakable 
origin  in  profound  personal  experiences.  With  its 
vein  of  austere  reflection,  and  its  prevailingly  sol- 
emn Q3.st  of  feeling,  almost  amounting  to  habitual 
gloom,  it  can  never  become  a  favorite  with  those 
who  regard  the  rich  and  brilliant  pictures  of  the  im- 
agination as  the  most  attractive  materials  of  poetry. 
Then  the  language,  for  the  most  part,  is  so  bare  of 
ornament — so  exclusively  adapted  to  the  strong 
expression  of  some  painful  mental  conception,  that 
the  reader  may  fancy  himself  defrauded  of  one  of 
the  most  legitimate  purposes  of  poetry — to  embody 
delightful  images  in  harmonious  and  pleasing  dic- 
tion. The  thought,  moreover,  which  forms  the  sta- 
ple of  the  verse,  is  often  of  so  subtle  and  recondite 
a.  character  as  to  remove  it  from  the  sphere  of  gen- 
eral sympathy.  Still  less  will  the  strains  of  heart- 
breaking sorrow,  frequently  of  desperate  bitterness, 
which  give  the  tone  to  many  of  these  poems,  accord 
with  the  healthy  feeling  that  would  fain  battle 
against  the  evils  of  life  by  action  rather  than  com- 
plaint. Indeed,  they  can  only  be  a  perpetual  sur- 
prise to  those  who  are  acquainted  chiefly  with  the 
sunny  aspects  of  experience — to  whom  life  is  less 
a  probation  or  a  penance  than  a  gala-day — who  find 
in  it  no  awful  problem  to  be  solved,  no  terrible  bur- 
den to  be  endured,  but  a  fairy  scene  of  fresh-recur- 
ring pleasures — whose  garden  blooms  with  fragrant 
and  thornless  roses,  but  has  no  place  for  the  passion- 
flower. On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  who 
will  recognize,  in  the  most  impassioned  bursts  of 
sorrow  that  here  ring  out  their  sad  wailings,  only 
the  echoes  of  their  own  spiritual  experience.  Judg- 
ing by  their  own  history,  they  will  find  them  true 
to  nature  and  to  life.  They  will  welcome  these 
melodies  as  the  expressive  utterance  of  what  they 
have  long  felt. 

Considered  as  works  of  art,  these  poems  are  evi- 
dently unstudied  and  spontaneous.  They  some- 
times exhibit  an  audacious  defiance  of  the  whole- 
som.e  precedents  of  composition.  The  purists  in 
versification  will  find  in  them  much  which  they  will 
mercilessly  condemn.  Still,  they  show  a  wonder- 
ful command  of  language — a  plastic  mastery  over 
its  most  rugged  forms — and  a  cunning  skill  in  word- 
weaving,  which  is  a  far  higher  and  rarer  gift  than  a 
bland  docility  to  artificial  rules.  The  nobler  quali- 
ties of  poetry  abound  in  almost  every  one  of  these 
productions.  They  are  altogether  free  from  any 
thing  commonplace  or  conventional.  No  borrowed 
thoughts  or  emotions  are  necessary  to  eke  out  an 
innate  poverty  of  invention.  They  are  the  natural 
growth  of  a  largely-endowed  being,  refined  by  the 
most  comprehensive  culture,  and  graduated  with 
the  severest  training  in  the  groat  university  of  ox- 
pcri(3n-co.  The  author  lacks  only  the  interest  in 
external  nature — the  power  of  objective  description 
— the  lucid  reproduction  of  the  sources  of  poetry  in 
the  material  universe,  to  authenticate  her  claim  to  a 
place  in  the  "shining  ranks"  to  which  she  sues  for 
admission.    If  she  can  exercise  these  gifts  with  the 
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same  prompt  and  effectual  energy  with  which  she 
elucidates  the  mysteries  of  the  inner  life  in  passion 
ate  verse,  she  may  take  her  seat,  without  further 
ceremony,  at  "the  heaven-spread  board,"  partake 
of  the  "golden  cup,"  and  be  crowned  with  the  "  fil- 
let of  glossy  bays." 

In  a  milder  tone  of  pensive  moralizing  than  most 
of  the  fiery  effusions  of  this  volume  is  the  following 
little  poem,  whose  touching  sweetness  can  not  fail 
to  reach  the  heart  of  the  sympathizing  reader: 

MORTAL  AND  IMMORTAL. 
Oh  !  life  is  strange,  and  full  of  change, 

But  it  brings  me  little  sorrow. 
For  I  came  to  the  world  but  yesterday, 

And  I  shall  go  hence  to-morrow. 
The  winds  are  drear,  the  leaves  are  sear, 

Full  dimly  shows  the  sun, 
The  skies  are  bright,  the  earth  is  light- 
To  me  'tis  almost  one. 
The  sunny  rill,  the  wave  dark  and  chill. 

Across  my  breast  may  roll , 
The  saddest  sigh,  the  merriest  cry, 

Make  music  in  my  soul. 
A  few  short  years  of  smiles  and  tears, 

Of  suflering,  not  in  vain. 
And  the  weary  smart  of  a  wounded  heart 

I  never  shall  know  again. 

I've  wept  for  the  bride  at  her  husband's  side, 
I've  smiled  on  the  loved  one's  bier, 

For  a  mystery  was  shown  to  me — 
A  thing  of  hope  and  fear. 

Who  sows  in  tears  his  early  years 

May  bind  the  golden  sheaves  ; 
Who  scatters  flowers  in  summer  bowers 

Shall  reap  but  their  withered  leaves. 

A  waj-Avard  child,  on  whom  hath  smiled 

The  light  of  heavenly  love, 
A  pilgrim,  with  a  vision  dim 

Of  something  far  above  ; 
I  live  for  all  who  on  me  call. 

And  yet  I  live  for  one  ; 
My  song  must.be  sweet  to  all  I  meet, 

And  yet  I  sing  to  none. 

A  quiet  tone,  that  maketh  known 

A  spirit  passing  by, 
A  breath  of  prayer  on  the  midnight  air. 

And  I  am  gone  for  aye. 

Gone  to  the  rest  of  the  ever  bless'd, 

To  the  new  Jerusalem, 
Where  the  children  of  light  do  walk  in  whitek, 

And  the  Saviour  Icadeth  them. 
Forever  gone,  and  none  to  mourn  ; 

And  who  for  me  would  sorrow  ? 
I  came  to  toil  in  a  desert  soil, 

And  my  task  will  be  done  to-morrow. 

From  the  same  house  we  have  Haps  and  Mishaps 
in  a  Tour  in  Europe,  by  Grace  Greenwood,  an 
agreeable  book  of  travels,  filled  with  lively,  good- 
natured  gossip  of  the  literary  circles  in  England, 
descriptions  of  natural  scenery,  art-criticisms,  com- 
ments on  foreign  manners  and  customs,  and  other 
topics  which  would  naturally  attract  the  attention 
of  an  intelligent  and  enthusiastic  American  tourist. 
With  a  dash  of  exaggeration,  which  her  pen  never 
studiously  avoids,  Grace  Greenwood  gives  her  im- 
pressions of  European  society  frankly  and  honestly. 
England  she  treats  with  a  cordial  love,  as  an  old 
ancestral  home  ;  on  the  Continent,  her  spirits  some 
times  flag  in  disgust  and  weariness  with  the  mentjvl 
depression  of  the  people,  and  at  limes  she  expresses 
herself  in  a  tone  of  undiluted  bitterness  at  the  pre 
vailing  political  and  religious  tyranny,  of  whose  dis- 
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astrous  effects  she  is  the  witness.  On  the  whole, 
however,  her  volume  is  equally  good-humored  and 
sprightly,  and  will  be  read  with  interest  as  the  oif- 
hand  expression  of  an  active  and  independent  mind, 
in  view  of  novel  scenes  and  institutions.  One  of 
her  most  pleasing  experiences  was  an  interview 
with  the  Brownings  at  Florence,  of  whom  she  speaks 
as  "the  two  noble  poet  souls,  whose  union  is  a 
poem,  profounder  and  diviner  than  words  can  com- 
pose, and  whose  home  is  doubly  sanctified  by  genius 
and  love.  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Browning  are,  as 
the  truly  great  and  good  ever  are,  simple,  earnest, 
frank,  and  kindly  in  word  and  manner.  An  hour's 
conversation  with  them  gives  you  the  feeling  of 
years  of  pleasant  acquaintance.  Nothing  can  be 
more  touching  and  heavenly  beautiful  than  the  se- 
rene presence  of  quiet  happiness  which  pervades 
their  household.  The  very  soul  of  contentment 
glows  in  the  fine  face  of  Browning,  and  rests  on  the 
calm  brow  of  his  wife,  and  smiles  up  from  the  pro- 
found depth  of  her  eyes.  Robert  Browning  is  a 
brilliant  author,  and  more,  a  pleasant,  suggestive 
conversationist,  and  a  sympathetic  listener.  He 
has  a  fine  humor,  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous — 
which  he  indulges  at  times,  with  the  hearty  abandon 
of  a  boy.  In  the  gentle  stream  of  Elizabeth  Brown- 
ing's familiar  talk  shine,  deep  and  soft,  the  high 
thoughts  and  star-bright  imaginations  of  her  rare 
poetic  nature.  The  two  have  oneness  of  spirit, 
with  distinct  individuality  ;  they  are  united,  not 
merged  together."  The  volume  contains  numerous 
other  sketches  of  distinguished  literary  men,  and 
people  of  note,  with  whom  the  author  made  acquaint- 
ance, and,  in  our  opinion,  these  form  its  most  in- 
teresting portions. 

The  Autobiography  of  an  Actress,  by  Mrs.  Mow- 
ATT,  is  the  remaining  volume  on  our  list  of  Ticknor 
and  Co.'s  publications,  and,  although  not  a  work 
of  any  imposing  pretensions,  can  not  fail  to  be  read 
with  interest,  as  a  naive,  fresh,  and  entertaining 
narrative  of  a  life  that  has  been  diversified  by  an 
abundance  of  romantic  adventures.  It  was  un- 
dertaken in  fulfillment  of  a  promise  made  to  the 
husband  of  the  authoress,  previously  to  his  death, 
that  before  she  took  her  final  leave  of  the  stage  she 
would  publish  a  record  of  the  "strange  eventful 
history"  of  her  life.  Commencing  with  her  earliest 
recollections  in  a  beautiful  old  French  country- 
seat,  near  which  she  was  born  (her  parents  at  that 
time  having  temporarily  resided  at  Bourdeaux),  the 
fair  reminiscent  describes  the  scenes  of  her  child- 
hood and  school-girl  days,  her  mad-cap  runaway 
marriage  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  her  gipsy  life  at  a 
charming  rural  retreat  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York, 
the  sudden  reverses  of  fortune  experienced  by  her 
husband,  her  consequent  appearance  in  public  as 
a  dramatic  reader,  and  afterward  as  an  actress, 
her  career  as  a  miscellaneous  writer,  her  religious 
experience  as  a  member  of  the  Swedenborgian 
Church,  and  the  infinite  variety  of  ups-and-downs 
incident  to  the  pursuit  of  her  profession.  The  im- 
pression made  upon  the  reader  by  her  confidential 
historiettes  is  by  no  means  unfavorable  to  tlie  char- 
acter of  the  writer.  She  is  evidently  a  person  of  a 
lively,  mercurial  temperament,  an  active  intellect, 
great  facility  of  expression,  and  a  ready  sympathy 
with  elevated  and  noble  ideas.  Her  experience  in 
life  has  made  her  acquainted  with  strange  compan- 
ions, and  still  strangcc  incidents  ;  and  the  apparent 
simplicity  and  genuine  unction  with  which  she  nar- 
rates hor  adventures,  give  to  her  volume  something 
,more  than  even  the  usual  charm  of  autobiography. 

An  original  novel,  entitled  Vascouselos,  by  Frank 


Cooper,  founded  on  incidents  in  the  history  of  De 
Soto,  has  been  published  by  Redfield. 

In  the  department  of  practical  theology,  we  have 
an  important  work  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Theo- 
dore Spencer,  entitled  Conversion ;  its  Theory  and 
Process,  published  by  M.  W.  Dodd.  The  author 
has  endeavored  to  present  the  cardinal  evangelical 
doctrines  without  formality,  avoiding  dry  abstract 
and  theoretical  discussions,  although  developing 
the  leading  principles  at  the  foundation  of  the  sub- 
ject with  a  very  considerable  degree  of  particular- 
ity. The  work  is  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  dia- 
logue between  a  religious  inquirer  and  his  pastor. 
With  this  flexible  method,  a  greater  freedom  and 
familiarity  are  attained,  than  would  have  been 
possible  had  the  author  adhered  to  a  rigid  didactic 
system.  The  same  publisher  has  brought  out  a  Se- 
lection from  the  writings  of  Fenelon  and  Madame 
GuYON,  comprising  extracts  from  the  "  Christian 
Counsels"  and  "  Spiritual  Letters"  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, of  Cambray,  and  from  the  "  Method  of  Pray- 
er" and  "  Way  to  God"  of  his  celebrated  friend,  the 
devout  female  mystic  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  work  is  intended  to  be  of  a  purely  devotional 
character,  and  every  thing  sectarian  or  controversial 
has  been  studiously  omitted. 

Thoughts  to  Help  and  Cheer,  is  a  little  manual  of 
devotional  exercises,  arranged  for  every  day  during 
the  first  six  months  of  the  year.  It  embraces  ap 
propriate  selections  from  the  Scriptures,  togethei 
with  a  variety  of  thoughts  and  meditations,  taken 
from  ancient  and  modern  writers.  The  style  of  the 
book  is  chaste,  and  its  sentiments  devout  and  edi 
fying.     (Published  by  Crosby,  Nichols,  and  Co.) 


A  new  edition  of  Dugald  Stewart's  works  is 
in  the  press,  in  Edinburgh,  embracing  a  series  of 
his  lectures  on  political  economy  not  hitherto  pub- 
lished— large  portions  of  which  are  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Lord  Palmerston,  who  was  an  inmate 
of  the  illustrious  professor's  house  when  he  was 
engaged  in  the  composition  of  those  lectures,  and 
relieved  the  sage  of  a  large  share  of  the  drudgery 
of  transcription. 

Mr.  Alexander  Smith,  the  Glasgow  poet,  is  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Edinburgh 
University,  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Blair 
Wilson.  Mr.  Smith  recently  lectured  at  the  Dum- 
barton Mechanics'  Institute  on  the  Life  and  Genius 
of  Robert  Burns. 


Mr.  RusKiN,  who  is  said  to  dress  quite  in  a  cler 
ical  fashion,  and  who  almost  intones  his  lectures, 
has  been  holding  forth  in  Edinburgh  against  Greek 
architecture,  and  on  the  favorite  themes  of  Turner 
and  the  pre-Raphaelitcs.  His  condemnation  of  the 
Greek  architecture  was,  especially  when  we  con- 
sider that  he  spoke  in  Edinburgh,  bold  and  unspar- 


Dr.  A.  M'Caul  succeeds  the  Rev.  Fredericb 
Maurice  as  Professor  of  Ecclesiastic;)!  History 
at  King's  College,  and  Mr.  Gkokc;e  Dasent  as 
Professor  of  Literature  and  Modern  History. 

"  In  a  recent  visit  to  Oxford,"  says  the  Leader, 
"  wc  were  greatly  struck  by  the  enormous  ca})abili- 
ties  and  their  enormous  waste  which  that  '  centre 
of  learning'  presents.  If  any  thing  in  this  country 
imperatively  demands  organic  reform,  it  is  this  Uni- 
versity. Wandering  through  its  beautiful  colleges, 
reflecting  on  its  wealth,  its  prestige,  its  libraries. 
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and  its  opportunities,  Oxford  appeared  to  us  wholly 
to  have  lost  its  function  in  the  social  organism.  It 
is  no  more  ihc  centre  of  learning  than  a  fossil  is  the 
representative  of  a  living  animal.  It  produces  gen- 
tlemen, exwilent  fellows,  a  few  scholars,  and  some 
distinguished  men  ;  but  it  produces  the  last  named 
in  spile  of,  not  in  virtue  of,  its  system.  lis  system  is 
one  which,  admirably  adapted  to  the  age  wliich  orig- 
inated it,  is  in  complete  discordance  with  this  age." 


While  Mr.  Sheridan  Knowles  is  lecturing 
with  great  vehemence  against  Popery,  his  son, 
Mr.  Richard  Brinslev  Knowles,  is  said  to 
have  become  a  Roman  Catholic. 


Mt.  John  Martin,  the  celebrated  artist,  has 
sufl'ered  from  an  attack  of  paralysis,  which  has 
disabled  his  right  hand,  and  impeded  his  utterance. 
He  was  at  Douglas,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  planning 
improvements  for  the  harbor,  when  this  affliction 
came  upon  him. 

M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  has  been  elected  Secre- 
tary of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  the  room 
of  the  late  M.  Arago.  M.  Dupin  contested  the  place 
with  M.  de  Beaumont.  The  number  of  votes  were — 
M.  de  Beaumont,  29;  M.  Dupin,  17.  It  is  under- 
stood that  M.  Leverrier  is  to  be  appointed  Keeper 
of  the  Observatory. 


William  Von  Humboldt,  celebrated  as  a 
statesman  and  a  scholar,  has  left,  it  seems,  a  quan- 
tity o-f  sonnets,  which  are  just  published.  Judging 
from  the  highly  poetical  character  of  some  of  his 
prose,  especially  his  essay  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Greek  Sculpture,  the  poems  will  be  well  worthy 
of  his  reputation.  He  forms  another  link  in  the 
long  chain  of  statesmen  who  have  cultivated  liter- 
ature as  a  secondary  pursuit. 


Of  Victor  Hugo's  latest  production,  7'Ac  Leader 
pointedly  remarks  :  "  There  is  nothing  so  monot- 
onous as  philippics ;  even  praise,  of  which  we 
quickly  tire,  does  not  so  weary  us  as  abuse,  thanks 
to  the  real  kindness  of  human  nature.  Hence  we 
conceive  that  Victor  Hugo  has  committed  an  enor- 
mous mistake  in  his  recent  work,  Chdlimcnts.  It 
is  a  thick  volume  of  poems,  fiery  with  indignation, 
terrible  in  sarcasm,  copious  in  contempt,  vehement 
in  allegation  directed  against  Louis  Napoleon  and 
his  accomplices.  Victor  Hugo  is  a  good  writer  and 
a  good  hater  ;  but  his  hate  is  verbose.  He  lluinders, 
but  he  thunders  too  much  and  too  loud.  Why,  the 
very  cannoneers  will  sleep  upon  their  guns,  wear- 
ied with  the  iteration  of  flashing  wrath  and  terrible 
[)oomings  ;  and  if  any  reader  keeps  awake  through- 
out Victor  Hugo's  cannonade,  he  must  have  a  more 
ingenious  restlessness  of  hate  or  a  more  ravenous 
appetite  for  rhyme  than  ordinary  men  can  boast. 
('hdtiments  has  all  Victor  Hugo's  well-known  force 
of  epigram,  antithesis,  and  imagery,  and  all  his 
well-known  weakness  of  the  same.  It  is  glitter- 
in,?^ — and  tiresome;  indignant — and  tiresome;  re- 
morseless— and  tiresome.  What  a  strange  place 
it  will  occupy  in  the  ages  of  future- generations 
among  the  poetical  works  of  the  author  of  7/cs 
()rientaUs  /" 


It  IS  said  that  M.  Scribe  derives,  as  the  profit 
of  the  pieces  he  h;is  already  written,  the  enormous 
income  of  .£r.i,()()0  per  annum,  by  a  per  centage  on 
the  groRR  ni^'htly  receipts  of  every  theatre  in  France 
where  hia  pieces  arc  played.     In  Paris  alone,  six 


plays  of  M.  Scribe  are,  on  an  average,  played  eveiy 
night. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Wardlaw,  an  eminent  minister 
of  the  Congregational  Dissenters,  has  recently  died 
at  Glasgow,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
51st  of  his  ministry.  He  was  born  in  Glasgow 
where,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  years'  preaching  and 
ministration,  his  congregation  built  him  a  splendid 
chapel.  He  has  written  on  many  theological  sub- 
jects. "In  private  life,"  says  a  Scotch  journal, 
"  Dr.  Wardlaw,  w  as  greatly  beloved.  His  manners 
were  unafTcctcd  and  conciliatory,  and  he  was  a  gen- 
uine pattern  of  the  refinements,  accoraplishmenu, 
and  virtues  which  mark  the  scholar  and  Christiaa. 
gentleman.'' 


The  death  of  Mrs.  Opie,  the  celebrated  authoress, 
took  place  at  her  residence  on  the  Castle  Meadow, 
Norwich,  at  the  advanced  age  of  84.  The  deceased 
lady  was  a  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Aldcrson,  an 
eminent  physician  in  the  same  city,  and  sister  of 
Mr.  Baron  Alderson.  .She  married  Mr.  Opie  in 
1784,  and  from  a  very  early  period  of  her  life  de- 
voted herself  to  literary  pursuits,  her  eflTorts  being 
principally  directed  to  the  composition  of  workt 
of  fiction  and  moral  tales.  Pier  productions  were 
chiefly  admired  for  their  simplicity  and  cordiality. 
Her  career  as  a  novelist  commenced  in  1805,  in 
which  year  she  published  Adelbie  Mowbray,  and 
extended  down  to  1834,  when  her  Lays  for  the  Deaa 
issued  from  the  press.  In  the  course  of  this  long 
period  she  published,  among  other  works.  Detraction 
Displayed ;  Father  and  Daughter ;  Illustratiojis  of 
Lying;  Madeline;  Temper;  Valentine^ s  Eve;  and 
several  series  of  tales  and  poems.  The  Illustra^ 
tions  of  Lying  were,  perhaps,  her  happiest  effbrL 
From  1834  to  the  present  year  Mrs.  Opie  had  lived 
in  the  strictest  retirement,  and  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  of  her  life  she  was  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends. 


Dr.  Fischer  de  Waldheim,  of  Moscow,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  naturalists  of  Europe, 
died  recently  in  that  city,  at  the  advanced  age  of  82. 
With  the  exception  of  Baron  A.  Humboldt,  he  was 
the  last  of  the  glorious  band  oi  savans  who  began  to 
appear  prominently  on  the  scientific  scene  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  He  was  born 
near  Leipsic,  and  in  1797  went  to  Vienna  with 
Humboldt,  to  practice  medicine,  but  gave  himself 
u()  entirely  to  the  study  of  natural  history,  and 
especially  to  that  of  the  fishes  of  the  Danube.  He 
afterward  made  a  scientific  journey  through  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland,  and  then  went  to  Paris, 
where  ne  aided  Cvivier  in  his  work  on  fossils.  In 
1804  he  accepted  the  situation  of  professor  and 
director  of  the  museum  at  Moscow,  and  continued 
to  occupy  this  to  his  death.  He  founded  the  Im- 
perial Society  of  Naturalists  of  Moscow,  contribu- 
ted largely  to  the  Russian  Annals  of  Natural  His- 
tory, and  occupied  himself  most  indcfi.tigably  with 
all  branches  of  his  beloved  science.  His  writings 
are  numerous,  and  among  them  is  a  curious  and 
valuable  typographical  history  of  the  Bible.  Hf 
was  a  member  of  more  than  eighty  hwnied  societies 
and  was  knight  of  the  princijial  Russian  orders. 


A  subscrijition  is  being  raised  in  Prussia  for 
erecting  a  monument  to  Ludwig  Tikck.  It  is 
under  the  patronage  of  the  King;  and  llaron  Ht;M- 
BOLDT  and  M.  Raumer  are  among  the  promoters 
of  It 
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A  WARNING  FOR  GREEDY  BOYS. 

Fond  Mother.— Why.  Oeorsy  !  what  arc  you  crying  for  '     Such  a  good  hoy,  too.  as  you  have  heen  all  day 
Greeoy  Boy.— I've  caien  so  much  T-tlur  key.  thai  I  can't  eat  any  P  p  plutn-puddmg  at  all! 


IRREI' ARABLE   LOSS. 

Akke'  T10NATE  SibTER  — What  IS  the  itialtcr,  Throdore  7  Vou  liM»k  quit*- 
brokeii-hfurted. 

DisroNhoLATE  llnuTiiER. — I've  ndvcniHfd  and  advrniHtrd  for  hrr,  hut  all 
in  vain  ! 

Akkki;tiomate   Sihtkr.— t*an"t  And  whom  ' 

DistoN.sol.ATK   liitoTHEK. — The  VVomaii  wlin  Hiarched  that  coliiir  ' 

\'oi.  V 11 1.— No.  45.-2  I>» 
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,|-'fl!j|jiniin  for  jFrlirminj. 

Furnished  by  Mr.  G.  Brodie,  51  Canal-street,  New  York,  and  drawn  bij 
VoiGT,  from  actual  articles  of  Costume. 


FlOlKF.s    1    AND   2. — ChU.O's 

THF  dress  is  of  .s'lk,  trimmed  with  No.  I  vflvpt, 
and  black  lace  rather  more  than  an  inrh  in  wi«llh 
The  body  is  high  and  plain,  with  two  plaits  ;  lh«- 
waigi  \%  round  ami  slightly  pointed,  the  wltolc  front 


I '    1        \  M)  IIoMK  Toilet. 

l)ein^  ornamented  with  No.  I  vrlvct,  rcaehinK  at  the 
tip  from  onf^  shonldrr-H*ain  to  the  other,  diminishing 
frf>m  l»olow  the  arm  until  near  the  winst,  the  lust  be- 
ing but  two  uicliev  long.    Six  l)Ows  of  the  same,  with 
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four  loups  and  two  short  ends,  trim  the  body  from  top 
to  bottom.  Duchess  sleeve,  cut  slantwise,  gathered 
in  a  band  at  the  fore-arm,  and  trimmed  by  a  frill. 
The  band  of  the  sleeve  is  concealed  by  small  velvet 
bows,  placed  about  an  inch  and  a  half  apart.  The 
skirt  has  five  widths  and  seven  flounces,  of  which 
the  three  upper  and  lower  are  each  four  inches  deep, 
the  central  one  being  ten  inches.  The  upper  flounce 
is  four  or  five  inches  from  the  waist,  and  contains 
live  and  a  half  widths  ;  the  three  succeeding  flounces 
have  five  and  a  half,  six,  and  six  and  a  half  widths  : 
the  three  lower  have  each  seven  widths.  The  wide 
central  flounce  is  ornamented  with  velvet,  placed  at 
about  a  finger's  breadth  apart.  The  lesser  flounces 
have  each  a  row  of  velvet  at  the  bottom,  which  is 
trimmed  with  black  lace.  The  collar  and  under 
sleeves  are  of  lace.  The  hair  is  worn  in  waved 
bandeaux,  with  curls  thrown  behind  as  far  as  under 
the  back  hair. 


Figure  3. — Bonnet. 

The  Bonnet  is  of  green  terry  velvet,  crossed  by 
two  bands  of  green  satin.  It  is  trimmed  with  black 
lace.  The  outside  is  ornamented  with  an  ostrich 
feather,  with  fancy  feathers  intermingled  near  its 
top.  The  ornaments  of  the  inside  are  mintrled  blos- 
soms and  blonde. 

We  may  remark,  in  general,  that  jacket  bodies 
continue  to  be  worn  for  dresses  of  every  material  ; 
some  are  made  close  to  the  throat,  in  various  styles, 
while  others  are  open  t-o  the  waist  a  rcvcrs  or  en 
demi  caeur.  Pagoda  sleeves  still  predominate  for  in- 
door costume.  They  are  worn  rather  short,  with 
deep  engageantes  of  lace  or  embroidery  ;  while  for 
the  j)ronionadc  large  bouillcm  sleeves  are  preferred. 


These  have  deep  worked  ruflles,  or  the  fullness  \s 
set  on  a  narrow  band.  The  skirts  of  dresses  woven 
in  large  plaid  will  be  worn  full  without  flounces. 
Velvet  is  the  favorite  trimming  for  cashmeres  ; 
where  they  have  flounces  they  will  be  cml)roidered 
with  the  same  colors  as  the  velvets.  Slate  color* 
of  various  shades,  drabs,  and  the  like,  will  be  favor 
ite  colors  for  this  material.  Bonnets  retain  the  oval 
form  in  front,  and  no  special  change  has  occurred 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  worn,  which  is  still" 
far  back  upon  the  head. 


Figure  4. — Cap. 

This  Cap  is  composed  of  groups  of  bows  of  silk 
ribbon  and  lace.  The  general  eflfect  is  peculiarly 
graceful. 


FicuRE  5. — Boy's  Hat. 

Boy's  Hat  of  black  velvet,  trimmed  with  plaiil 
velvet  ril)bon.  It  is  ornamented  with  a  rich  ostrich 
j)lnme,  tipped  with  iris-colored  feathers.  This  will 
undoubtedly  j>rove  to  be  a  favorite  style. 
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WINTER  IN  THE  PACK:  CABIN  OF  THE  ADVANCE. 


THE  GRINNELL  EXPKDITIOX.* 

TWO  j'ears  ago,  upon  the  roturn  of  the  Amer- 
ican Searching  Expedition,  we  expressed  a 
wish  that  a  detailed  narrative  of  its  adventures 
should  be  furnished  to  the  public.  This  task 
could  not  have  fallen  into  better  hands  than 
those  of  the  accomplished  voyager  to  whom 
has  been  committed  the  charge  of  the  Second 
Expedition,  fitted  out  by  the  munificence  of 
the  same  New  York  mercliant  under  whose  au- 
spices the  former  one  was  undertaken. 

On  the  12tii  of  May,  18.0O,  while  Dr.  Kane 
was  bathing  in  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
lie  received  a  telegra])hic  dispatch  frf>m  the 
Navy  Department,  ordering  liim  to  jiroceed 
forthwith  to  New  York,  to  join  the  Arctic  Ex- 
l)edition.  Tn  seven  and  a  half  days  from  the 
receipt  of  this  ordcj-,  he  had  performed  the  over- 
land journey  of  thirteen  hundred  miles.  In  forty 
liours  more,  the  vessel  to  which  he  was  attached 
as  surgeon,  was  bejon*!  the  boundaries  of  the 
I'nited  States,  toward  its  Arctic  destination. 

This  Expedition  consisted  of  two  small  her- 

'  Tlic  IJ.  S.  Grinnell  Expedition  in  Search  of  Sir  .John 
Franklin.  A  Personal  Narrative.  Hy  Ei.isma  Kknt 
Kane,  M.D..  U.S.N.  8vo.  ProluHely  Illustrated.  Har- 
per and  Brothers. 
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maphrodite  brigs,  the  "  Advance,"  of  144  tons, 
and  the  *'  Rescue,"  of  90,  with  a  company  of 
thirty-three  persons,  all  told,  of  whom  eight 
were  officers.  The  paramount  consideration 
in  fitting  up  the  vessels  was  strength.  Nothing 
was  omitted  which  foresight  could  suggest  or 
liberality  accomplish,  to  enable  them  to  sustain 
the  perils  tliey  were  to  encounter.  The  hulls 
were  double-planked,  and  protected  with  iron 
plates.  The  bows  were  built  up  with  a  solid 
mass  of  timber,  so  tliick  that  a  foot  or  two 
might  have  been  displaced  without  producing 
serious  damage.  To  guard  against  the  immense 
pressure  of  the  ice  from  without,  the  frame- 
work of  the  vessels  was  braced  by  knees  and 
cross-timbers  in  a  manner  for  which  there  had 
been  no  precedent.  It  was  well  that  these  pre- 
cautions were  taken,  for  the  "nips"  to  which 
Lhcy  were  subjected  during  that  marvelous  drift 
of  almost  three  fourths  of  a  year,  Avould  have 
cruslied  like  an  egg-shell,  any  vessel  of  ordinary 
strength. 

Security  thus  cared  for,  and  provisions  made 
for  the  stores  and  fuel  necessary  for  a  three 
year's  Arctic  cruise,  there  was  little  space  left 
for  luxurious  accommodations.  The  loudest 
declaimer  against  quarter-deck  luxury  would 
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have  found  no  occasion  for  strictures  in  respect 
to  the  equipment  of  these  vessels.     The  cabin 


THE  ADVANCE  AND  RESCUE. 

of  the  "  Advance,"  which  was  shared  by  the 
four  officers,  was  smaller  than  the  cell  of  a  con- 
vict.    The  only  spot  which  each  could  claim 


as  his  own  exclusive  domain  was  his  berth,  an 
excavation  in  the  side  of  the  cabin,  six  feet  long, 
two  feet  eight  inches  wide,  and  lo.«s  than  three 
feet  liigh.  The  first  care  of  Dr.  Kane  on  taking' 
possession  of  his  dominion,  was  to  render  it 
water-tight  by  lining  it  with  Tndia-rubber  cloth. 
The  a))j)urteiuinces  were  very  simple.  A  lamp, 
to  which  he  was  indebted  for  light  and  heat;  a 
couple  of  shelves  for  books;  an  ink-horn,  sus- 
pended from  a  hook;  a  toilet  apparatus,  con- 
sisting of  hair-brush,  tooth-brush,  and  comb — 
a  looking-glass  seems  to  have  been  considered 
a  superfluity — comprised  their  sum.  In  this 
narrow  berth,  with  the  thermometer  for  a  great 
portion  of  the  time  scarcely  above  the  freezing 
point,  was  written  a  large  share  of  the  Journal 
which  forms  the  basis  of  this  narrative. 
The  Expedition  left  New  York  on  the  22d  of 


THE   SUKKERTOPPEN. 


May.     A  month  later,  after  a  premonitory  en- 
counter  with 
'    .^  a  stray  berg, 

^t^rffe  "T  they  came  in 

sight  of  the 
conical  peak 
oftheSukkcr- 
toppen,  rising 
sternly  above 
the  gaunt 
i  ron-boun  d 
shores  of  Greenland.  Of  a  more  inlK)sj)itable 
coast  it  is  impossible  to  conceive.  Its  general 
aspect  is  that  of  a  perpendicular  wall,  broken 
h(!-re  and  there  by  the  jaws  of  some  deep  fiord 
I)enetrating  far  iidand.  These  fiords  are  the 
])irth-])lace  of  the  huge  icebergs  which  form  so 
striking  a  feature  in  Arctic  navigation.  At 
Jacob's  Bight,  one  of  the  largest  of  these  fiords, 
tliey  counted,  at  one  time,  two  hundred  and 
forty  of  these  huge  monsters.  If,  as  the  old 
(jhnMiiclcrs  say,  Greeidaiid  rec(Mved  its  name 
because  it  was  greener  than  Iceland,  the  land 
of  Odin  and  Thor  must  have  been,  in  the  an- 
cient times,  strangely  deficient  in  verdure. 


The  Expedition  reached  the  shores  of  Green- 
land just  at  the  time  when  the  distinction  be- 
tween day  and  night  began  to  be  lost,  On  the 
24th  of  June,  the  sun,  for  the  first  time,  passed 
its  lowest  descent  without  sinking  below  the 
level  of  the  horizon.  The  Danish  Government 
maintain  two  establishments  u})on  these  barren 
coasts.  Tiie  official  in  charge  of  the  one  at 
Lievely,  which  was  visited  by  the  Expedition, 
was  found  to  be  a  man  of  education  and  cul- 
ture. Here  such  additions  were  made  to  their 
winter  equipment  as  the  scanty  supplies  of  tiie 
inhabitants  afforded.  The  Danes  even  robbed 
themselves  to  supply  the  wants  of  their  guests. 
Little  time  coidd  be  spared  for  kindly  greetings, 
or  for  scientific  inquiries.  The  sole  object  of 
the  Expedition  was  to  search  for  tlie  long-lost 
navigators.  And  by  the  first  of  July,  the  little 
vessels  were  threading  their  way  northward 
through  a  crowd  of  icebergs,  at  the  j)oint  of 
Cape  Disco. 

The  immediiite  object  of  the  Exj">edition  was 
to  reach  the  noi-th western  seas  which  open  into 
Baflin's  Bay.  In  order  to  do  this  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  the  transit  of  the  "  Middle  Pack" 
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of  ice  in  Lancaster  Sound.  Experience  has 
shown  tliat  this  is  most  easily  accomplished  by 
keeping  to  the  north,  along  the  coast  of  Green- 
land until  the  main  body  of  ice  is  loft  to  the 
south,  when  the  passage  across  is  made  through 
a  space  comparatively  free  from  ice,  known  as 
the  "  North  Water."     This  involves  the  cross- 


ing of  Melville  Bay,  a  deep  indentation  in  the 
Greenland  coast,  Avhich  is  almost  always  crowd- 
ed with  icebergs,  through  which  vessels  must 
run  the  gauntlet  From  the  numerous  ship- 
wrecks that  have  here  occurred,  this  bay  has 
received  from  the  whalers  the  name  of  the 
"Devil's  Nip."  Here  it  was  that  the  Expedi- 
tion encountered  the  first  ice ;  and  here  began 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  Arctic  naviga- 
tion. 


II UV  MOCKS. 


Tlius  far  the  season  had  been  unusually  favor- 
nble.  iJaffin's  Bay  might  almost  have  passed 
for  the  sunny  Bay  of  Naples.  The  '74th  degree 
of  latitude  had  l>cen  reached  without  any  de- 
tention by  the  ice.  By  the  7th  of  July  they 
encountered  the  pack ;  and  on  the  day  follow- 
ing they  found  them.srdves  fast  beset  in  the 
summer  ice.  They  attempted  to  make  tlicir 
way  through  it  by  all  hands  jumjung  upon  the 
floes,  and  working  away  with  bars  and  liooks, 
anchors  and  warping-lines.  The  uninterrupted 
labor  of  a  whole  day  advanced  them  but  three 
miles,  when  they  found  the  vessels  again  im- 
movable. In  this  pack  of  ice  they  remained 
fa.st  for  twenty-one  days,  within  a  circle  whose 
raflius  did  not  exceed  half  a  dozen  miles.  The 
land  lay  at  a  distance  of  some  fifty  miles;  a 
lofty  columnar  peak,  known  an  the  "Devil's 
Thumb,"  serving  as  a  constant  landmark.  Dur- 


ing all  this  time  they  continued  their  further 
efforts  to  work  their  "svay  through  the  besetting 
ice.  This  long  delay,  doubtless,  exercised  a 
disastrous  influence  upon  the  progress  of  the 
Expedition. 

At  last,  upon  the  28th  of  July,  the  ice-floes 
began  to  separate  under  the  influence  of  a  strong 
wind ;    passages  opened  in  various  directions, 
sometimes  closing  again  almost  instantaneously. 
Through  these  they  forced  their  way,  skirting 
icebergs  and  hummocks,  and  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing the  mysterious  and  dreaded  circuit  of  Mel- 
ville Bay.    But  it  was  no  quiet  lake  into  which 
they  made  their  escape  from  their  icy  beset- 
ment.     Melville  Bay  presented  itself  to  them  in 
all  its  terrors.     From  the  dark  headlands  loom- 
ing up  in  the  distance,  a  solid  shore  of  ice  pro- 
jected itself  for  miles  into  the  bay.     Along  this 
solid  ice  the  great  drift  moves,  impelled  by  the 
varying  winds  and  currents,  sometimes  close 
to  its  edge,  sometimes  at  such  a  distance  as  to 
leave  a  passable  channel  of  open  water.    Down 
this  channel  the  great  icebergs  came  sweepiisg 
along ;  and  more  than  once  during  their  first 
night  in  the  ba}",  all  hands  were  called  upon 
deck  to  warp  the  vessels  out  of  their  course. 
Through  the  channel,  between  the  advancing 
floes  and  the  solid  ice,  the  vessels  made  their 
laborious  way,  sometimes  by  towing,  sometimes 
by  their  sails;  but  holding  always  upon 
their  northwestward  course.     This  tran 
sit  across  Melville  Bay,  a  distance  of 
not  more  than  three  hundred  miles,  con- 
sumed five  entire  weeks  of  a  voyage,  the 
success  of  which  depends  upon  days  and 
even  hours.      A  small  steamer   would 
have  towed  them  across  in  a  couple  of 
days. 

As  they  skirted  these  icy  shores,  they 
not  unfrequently  found  opj)ortunities  to 
leave  the  vessel,  and  sometimes  came 
uj)on  spots  amid  the  snow  and  ice  Avhere 
the  reflected  rays  of  the  sun  formed  a  do- 
licious  little  Alpine  garden,  green  with 
mosses  and  carices,  and  surrounded  with 
shrubs  and  trees — or  what  pass  for  trees 
in  the  paucity  of  Arctic  vegetation;  trees  and 
plants  like  those  dwarf  specimens  produced  by 
Chinese  art.  There  was  tlic  wild  bleabcrry  in 
full  flower  and  fruitage,  yet  so  small  that  it 
might  havebeen  inclosed  in  a  wine-glass;  wild 
honeysTickles,  an  entire  plant  of  which  might 
have  been  worn  in  one's  button-hole;  willows 
like  a  leaf  of  clover;  trees  not  one  of  which 
reached  to  the  level  of  a  man's  knee,  while  tho 
majority,  clinging  along  tlie  ground,  scarcely 
rose  to  the  iK'ight  of  the  shoes  of  the  naviga- 
tors, who  towered  above  them  like  the  giants 
of  Brobdignag  among  the  vegetation  of  Lilli- 
put. 

By  the  middle  of  August  it  became  evident 
that  the  Expedition  would  be  able  to  pass  the 
ice,  and  wouhl  winter  in  the  almost  unknown 
regions  of  tlie  northwest.  Their  Ry)irit3  rose, 
when  the  icc-pa«k  was  cleared,  and  instead  of 
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threading  the  winding  channels  among  the  ice, 
they  bid  good-by  to  the  Bay  of  "the  famous 
Mr.  William  Baffin,"  and  Avith  full  sails  headed 
toward  Lancaster  Bay.  At  three  hours  after 
midnight  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  they  over- 
hauled the  "Felix,"  the  foremost  of  the  vessels 
of  the  British  Expedition,  under  command  of 
the  brave  old  veteran  Sir  John  Ross.  "  You 
and  I  are  ahead  of  them  all !"  was  shouted  from 
the  deck  of  the  British  vessel  as  the  Americans 
came  up  with  her.  The  next  day,  while  checked 
by  the  barrier  ot  ice  shutting  up  the  passage  to 
Port  Leopold,  they  were  overtaken  by  the  gal- 


lant little  "  Prince  Albert,"  fitted  out  by  Lady 
Franklin  to  prosecute  the  search  for  her  lost 
husband.  Many  of  our  readers  will  recollect 
the  account  of  the  meeting  of  these  vessels, 
taken  from  the  Journal  of  Mr.  Snow  of  the 
Prince  Albert,  which  we  gave  somewhat  more 
than  two  years  ago.  They  will  recall  the  ad- 
miration which  the  British  chronicler  expressed 
of  the  gallant  manner  in  which  the  Advance  led 
the  perilous  way  through  the  ice.  How  gal- 
lantly this  was  performed  we  should  never 
have  learned  from  the  modest  narrative  of  Dr. 
Kane. 
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On   the   27th,  the   var^'ing  chances   of  tlie  j  separate  Searching  Expeditions.     The  plan  of 

search  in  the  contracted  waters  had  gathered  |  proceeding  was  speedily  arranged  between  the 

:^-_  commanders,  and  they  were  on  the  point 

'■'' r^l5S^^t_  ;1S:    .  of  separating  to  carry  it  into   execution, 

^  ^,^  when  a  messenger  was  seen  hastening  over 

""^^^^  the  ice  with  the  tidings  that  unmistakable 

£;  _  traces  of  Franklin  had  been  discovered.    In 

our  Number  for  December,  1851,  we  gave 
a  minute  description  of  these  relics.  There 
was  the  anvil-block,  and  the  traces  of  the 
armorer's  forge  and  the  carpenter's  shop ; 
the  trough  which  had  served  for  wash- 
ing; a  rude  garment  fashioned  by  a  sail- 
or's hands  from  a  blanket ;  a  key ;  frag- 
ments of  paper ;  the  gloves  of  an  officer, 
washed  and  laid  out  to  dry  under  two 
stones,  to  prevent  them  from  being  blown 
within  a  circuit  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  near  away.  There  was  the  little  garden-plot,  with 
Beechy  Ilead,  five  vessels  belonging  to  three    its  transplanted  mosses  and  anemones.     There 


■em  i 


devil's  thumb. 
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were  the  three  graves,  the  headstones  inscribed 
with  scriptural  texts.  The  inscription  upon 
one,  "  Departed  this  life  on  board  the  Terror, 
1st  January,  184G,"  siiows  that  at  this  date  at 
least  the  vessel  of  the  brave  old  explorer  had 
not  been  wrecked.  Yet  not  a  trace  existed 
of  any  memorandum  or  mark  to  throw  the 
least  ray  of  light  upon  tlie  condition  or  de- 
signs of  the  party.  A  melancholy  interest  at- 
taches to  these  relics,  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  the  last  mementoes  of  the  lost  navigators; 
and  every  added  day  deepens  the  apprehension 
that  they  are  the  last  tidings  which  will  come 
from  them,  until  the  sea  gives  up  its  dead. 
Among  the  officers  of  the  English  squadron  Dr. 
Kane  found  an  old  acquaintance.  They  had 
parted  two  years  before,  among  the  jungles  of 
the  Philippines,  surrounded  by  the  cyclas,  the 
bamboos,  and  all  the  luxuriance  of  tropical 
vegetation  ;  and  they  now  met  among  the  ice- 
bergs and  hummocks  of  the  Arctic  regions.  In 
memory  of  this  unpremeditated  meeting  of  so 
many  independent  seareliing  vessels,  the  cove 
in  wliich  the  meeting  took  place  was  named 
Union  Bay. 

With  the  close  of  August,  the  brief  Arctic 


KOIIMATION    ()|-    HUMMOCKS 


summer  began  to  come  to  an  end.  Tlie  sun 
traveled  far  to  the  south,  and  the  red  northern 
midniglit  began  to  assume  the  sombre  hues  of 
twilight.  The  ice  grew  thicker  and  closer 
around  the  vessels,  which  vainly  attempted  to 
urge  their  way  to  tlie  western  shores  of  Well- 
ington Channel.  The  thickness  of  the  tahlee 
of  ice  sometimes  reached  fourteen  feet  and  huge 
hummocks  were  heaped  up  by  the  force  of  their 
impact  to  a  height  of  forty  feet  or  more,  over- 
topping the  decks,  and  threatening  to  topple 
down  upon  tiiem.  These  great  masses  drifted 
past  the  vessels,  usually  just  missing  contact 
with  them.  On  one  occasion,  however,  the 
Rescue  was  caught  astern  by  a  drifting  floe, 
and  lified  bodily  up  until  the  cables  by  which 
she  was  moored  to  a  solid  mass  of  ice  parted, 
when  she  shot  ahead  into  a  patch  of  open  wa- 
ter. The  Advance  escaped  the  impact  by  hug- 
ging close  to  the  solid  ice.  The  Britisli  vessels 
were  less  fortunate,  being  swept  on  by  the  re- 
sistless force  of  the  moving  mass. 

During  the  earl}'  September  days  the  cold 
began  rapidly  to  increase.  The  thermometer  fell 
by  night  to  21°,  and  by  day  rarely  rose  above 
the  freezing  point.  No  fires  had  been  lighted 
below.  The  historian  of  the  Expedition, 
retiring  to  his  narrow  berth,  and  draw- 
ing close  the  India-rubber  curtains,  light- 
ed his  lamp  within,  and  wrote  his  .lourmil 
in  a  freezing  temperature.  "  This  is  not 
very  cold,"  ho  writes,  under  date  of  Sep- 
tend)er  8,  "no  doubt,  to  your  forty-five 
degrees  niiinmmcu  of  Arctic  winters;  hut 
to  us,  fi-oui  the  zone  of  lirodendrons  and 
j)eaelu>s,  it  is  rather  cold  for  the  Sep- 
t(iul)er  month  of  water-melons."  On  this 
sjime  day  our  l'!xpedilion  had  the  nit)rt.i- 
ficntion  of  s<!eing  the  luiglish  vessels,  in 
tow  of  their  8t camel's,  shooting  ahead  of 
them,  ri^rht  in  the  wind's  eye.  They  fdt 
that.  th(>y  were  now  the  hindmost  of  all  the 
searchers.     "All  have  the  lead  ol  us,"  is 
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the  desponding  entry  in  Dr.  Kane's  Journal, 
'and  WG  are  working  only  to  save  a  distance. 
Ommancy  must  be  near  Melville  by  this  time. 
Pleasant,  verv !"  Two  days  latei-,  however, 
the  two  American  and  the  six  English  vessels 
found  themselves  together  once  more,  anchor- 
ed fast  to  the  solid  ice,  with  the  way  to  the 
westward  impassably  blocked  up  before  them. 

Xow  began  the  real  and  earnest  perils  of  the 
Expedition.  On  the  12th  a  storm  arose,  which 
swept  the  Rescue  from  her  moorings,  and  drove 
her  out  of  sight  of  her  consort.  It  soon  became 
evident  that  the  great  mass  of  ice  to  which  they 
were  moored,  was  slowly  drifting — whither 
thev  knew  not.     The  cold  increased.    The  ther- 


MOVING    ICE. 

mometer  sank  to  14",  then  to  8°,  then  to  5°  ; 
yet  no  fires  were  lighted  in  the  cabins  of  the 
Americans,  though  those  in  the  British  vessels 
were  under  full  blast. 

The  next  day  the  Advance  fell  in  with  her 
lost  consort,  partially  disabled.  It  being  evi- 
dent that  all  further  progress  westward  and 
northward  was  for  the  season  impracticable, 
the  coinmandor  decided  to  turn  his  course  home- 
ward. But  many  a  long  and  dreary  Arctic 
night  was  to  elapse  before  the  vessels  escaped 
from  the  ice  of  "Wellintrton  Channel. 


Toward  the  close  oi  the  Mth  of  September, 
while  the  vessel  was  crunching  her  way  through 
the  ice  that  was  rapidlv  foruiintj  aroufid,  the 
Doctor  had  retirfMl  br-low,  hoping  to  restore 
•ome  warmth  to  his  stiffened  limbn.  It  was  a 
•omcwhat  tinpromisincr  ta<'k,  for  the  thermom- 
eter in  the  little  cabin  indif>at«'d  a  tcm|)f'rature 
close  upon  zero.  The  dull  grinding  pound  of 
the  vcs-sel  laboring  throiitrh  tlie  ire  grew  jerk- 
ing  and   irregular ;    it   stopped,  began    again, 


grew  fainter  and  fainter ;  at  last  all  was  still. 
Down  came  the  Commander,  with  the  words: 

"  Doctor,  the   ice   has   caught   us :    we    are 
frozen  up." 

And   so  it  was.     There  was  the  American 
Searching  Expedition  fast  imbedded  in  the  ice 
in  the  very  centre  of  Wellington  Channel.    Here 
commenced  that  v^'onderful  di'ift,  which  lasted 
more  than,  eight  months,  back  and  forth  through 
the  Arctic  Seas,  wherever  wind  and  current  im- 
pelled the  continent  of  ice.     Xo  vessel  was  ever 
before  so  beleaguered ;  and  probably  no  other 
one  that  had  ever  floated,  would  have  escaped 
from  such  a  beleaguerment.     Hitherto  the  ex- 
plorers had  been  so  thoroughly  busied  in  en- 
deavoring to  carr}'  out  the  objects 
of  their  voyage,  that  they  had  be- 
stowed  hardly  a  thought  upon 
their     own     personal    comforts. 
With  the  thermometer  at  zero, 
they  had  no  means  of  producing 
artificial  heat  in  the  cabin.     The 
moisture  from   so  many  breaths 
liad    condensed    till    the    beams 
were  all  a-drip,  and  every  thing 
l)ore  the  aspect  of  having  been 
exposed  to  a  drenching  mist.    The 
delay  occasioned  by  their  invol- 
untary detention  was  put  to  some 
service,  by  fitting  up  a  lard  lamj) 
in  the  cabin,  by  which  the  tem- 
perature was  raised  to  twelve  de- 
grees above  the  freezing  point.     This  degree  of 
warmth  was  accounted  a  positive  luxury. 

So  in  uncertainty  and  gloom  they  drifted  to 
and  fro,  sometimes  to  the  north,  sometimes  to 
the  south.     Ten  days  after  they  were  frozen  in, 
occurred  the  first  of  the  feai'ful  "  nips"  with 
which  they  were  soon  to  become  familiarized. 
A  field   of  ice,  fourteen  inches  thick,  overlaid 
with  an  additional  half  foot  of  snow,  is  di-iven, 
with  a  slow  and  uniform  motion,  directly  down 
upon  the  helidess  vessel,  which  is  half  buried 
beneath   the   shattered   fi'agnients.     Tlie   force 
behind  impels  the  broken  fragments  up- 
ward   in    great    tables,  rising    in    large 
mounds  above  the  level  of  the  d(>ck,  aiul 
thi-eatcning  to  topple    over    and   over- 
whelm the  vessel.     Other  fragments  take 
a  downward  directif)n,  and  slide  below 
the  brig,  wiiich  is  lifted  sheer  out  of  the 
water,  and  rests  unevenly  u[)on  shatt<'r- 
•*^*'        ed  blocks  of  ice.     Amid  darkiu's.s,  and 
cold,  and  snow,  all  hands  are  called  aloft, 
with  crows  and  ]>i<'ks  to  ''  fi^ht  tlu*  ice" 
that  ri^es  a'"ouiid.      Well   was   it    that  the  ice 
which   tlius  diifted  down  upon  them  was  the 
new  i<'e  ju.^t  forming.     Had  it  been  the  solid 
nuiss  of  late-r  winter,  no  fabric  that  man  has 
framed  of  wctod  or  iron  could  have  withstood 
it.     As  it  was,  the   ice  which  was  now  th<'ir 
a.<«sai1ant,  ))ecame  afterward  their  prot<'ctor,  and 
warded  o|V  from  them  the  colliHion  with  other 
packs  against  which  they  subsecpieiit  iv  drifted. 
I  By  the  first  of  October  the  icy  setting  around 
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them  had  become  so  fifm,  that  for  a  time  the} 
experienced  something  like  repose. 

Deliberate  preparations  now  began  to  be 
made  for  passing  the  winter  in  the  ice.  Stoves 
and  fuel  were  brought  up  from  the  hold,  and 
with  the  thermometer  at  20°  below  the  freez- 
ing point,  the  work  of  manufacturing  a  stove- 
pipe was  undertaken.  Embankments  of  snow 
and  ice  were  raised  about  the  vessel  in  Avhieh 
were  deposited  coal  and  stores.  But  hardly 
was  this  accomplished  when  the  floe  began  to 
show  evident  signs  of  again  breaking  up,  and 
all  hands,  officers  and  men,  set  to  with  all  speed 
to  replace  the  stores  on  board  the  vessel.  So 
insecure  was  still  their  position  that  it  was  not 
until  the  19th  of  October  that  they  were  able 
to  set  up  stoves  in  the  cabin,  and  for  warmth 
they  were  still  forced  to  rely  upon  the  lamp. 
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So  accustomed,  however,  had  they  become  to  a 
temperature  but  a  few  degrees  above  the  freez- 
ing point,  that  they  would  have  been  quite  sat- 
isfied, had  it  not  been  for  the  perpetual  drip- 
ping from  the  condensed  moisture.  This  was 
nntigated  in  some  degree  by  canvas  gutters,  by 
which  several  cans  full  of  water  were  daily  col- 
lected, which  would  otherwise  have  found  its 
way  upon  the  cabin  floor. 

Thus  passed  the  month  of  October,  during 
which  the  Expedition  was  di-ifting  about  near 
the  outlet  of  Wellington  Bay,  in  a  general 
southern  direction,  although  a  south  wind  woulei 
now  and  then  force  them  back  toward  the  north. 
But  it  soon  appeared  that  their  progress  in  this 
direction  was  impeded  by  more  compact  ice, 
and  by  a  constant  current ;  while  a  north  wind 
drove  steadily  before  it  the  thick  floe  in  wliicli 
they  were  imbedded.  On  the  9th  of 
November  the  arrangements  for  the 
winter  were  completed.  Over  the  en- 
tire deck  of  the  Advance  was  thrown 
a  housing  of  thick  felt,  resting  upon  a 
ridge  pole  running  fore  and  aft.  Un- 
der the  main  hatch  was  the  cook's 
galley,  with  its  pipe  rising  through 
the  felt  roof  above.  Around  the  pipe 
was  built  an  apparatus  for  melting  ice, 
to  supply  them  with  water.  The  bnlk- 
heads  between  the  forecastle  and  the 
cabin  were  removed,  throwing  both 
into  one  apartment,  occupied  by  offi- 
cers and  men  in  common.  As  the 
crews  of  both  vessels  were  colloetcd 
in  the  Advance,  this  one  small  room 
was  the  home  of  thirty-three  porsoiis. 
Warmth  was  distributed  through  tlie 
cabin  by  three  stoves  and  a  cooking 
galley  ;  and  as  the  unbroken  night  set 
in,  four  Argaiid  and  throe  boar's-fat 
lamps  supplied  the  place  of  sunlight 
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Need  enough  was  there  for  all  this  array  of 
warming  apparatus,  for  the  thermometer  out- 
side indicated  a  temperature  of  40"  below  zero. 
Let  us  present  a  picture  of  a  day  in  tlie  ice, 
as  spent  by  the  explorers : — At  half  past  six  the 
crew  are  summoned  to  rise ;  the  officers  are 
called  half  an  hour  later.  A  cup  of  snow-water 
serves  to  wash  the  accumulation  of  soot,  that 
has  gathered  over  night,  from  the  mouth.  Ab- 
lutions are  performed  in  half-melted  snow.  Then 
come  the  duties  of  the  toilet.  Two  pairs  of  stock- 
ings, three  under-shirts,  fur  outer-robings,  and 
hood,  and  seal-skin  boots  must  all  be  donned, 

before  the  gallant 
Doctor  can  go  on 
deck  for  a  mouth- 
ful of  fresh  air. 
An  appetite  is 
soon  got  up,  in 
the  keen  air  of 
out  of  doors,  a 
needful  precau- 
tion when  one 
has  to  breakfast 
among  the  name- 
less odors  emitted 
from  damp  furs, 
wet  woolens,  an- 
cient boots,  sick 
men,  stale  tobac- 
co-smoke, and  all 
the  multifarious 
processes  of  cook- 
ery and  digestion. 
Breakfast  consists 
ordinarily  of  grid- 
dle-cakes of  Indi- 
an meal,  homiiiv,  and  mackerel,  accompanied 
with  unexceptionable  coffee,  for  Henri  the 
cook  is  a  Frenchman.  To  breakfast  succeeds 
exei-cise,  climbmg  the  hummocks,  floundering 
among  the  floes,  a  game  at  football,  or  a  slide 

„^  on  the  ice.  Din- 
^^  ■''p  ner  is  ready 
at  two,  and 
then  comes  the 
night  to  close 
in  the  unvary- 
ing scene,  enli- 
vened by  the 
varying  noc- 
turnal notes  of 
thirty  or  more 
sound  sleepers. 
Thus  weai'3  a- 
way  day  after 
day.  Or  rather 
we  should  say 
tlie  long  night 
ARCTIC  HOOD.  of    the^  Arctic 

regions,  for  noon  and  midnight  are  iiardly  dis- 
tinguishable. The  last  perfect  sunrise  took 
place  befoi-o  the  middle  of  November.  At  nine 
i'l  the  morning  not  a  gleam  in  the  east  an- 
nounces the  coming  day;  at  eleven  there  is  a 
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fa'iit  twilight;  noon  is  denoted  by  a  streak  of 
'  rownish  red  far  away  to  the  south  ;  at  two  in 
vhe  afternoon  day  is  over,  and  the  light  of  the 
moon  is  far  brighter  than  that  from  the  sun. 

Nothing  more  distinctly  marked  the  extremity 
of  the  cold  than  the  transformations  wrought  in 
various  articles  of  provisions.     Not  a  thing  but 

"  sufTcrs  a  cold  change 
Into  something  new  and  strange." 

A  fair  geological  cabinet  might  have  been  fur- 
nished from  these  indurated  specimens.  Dried 
apples  and  peaches  assumed  the  appearance  of 
chalcedony;  sauer-kraut  was  mica,  the  lamina 
of  which  were  with  difficulty  separated  by  a 
chisel;  butter  and  lard  were  passable  marble; 
pork  and  beef  were  rare  specimens  of  Floren- 
tine mosaic  ;  while  a  barrel  of  lamp  oil,  stripped 
of  the  staves,  resembled  a  sandstone  garden- 
roller. 

This  extreme  temperature  began  to  tell  upon 
the  health  and  spirits  of  the  men.     All  faces 
began  to  assume  a  livid  paleness,  like  plants 
growing  in  darkness.     The  men  grew  moody 
and  dreamy.    They  heard  strange  words  in  the 
night.     One  dreamed  of  wandering  off  among 
the  ice  and  returning  laden  with  water-melons  ; 
another  had  found  Sir  John  Franklin  in  a  beau- 
tiful cove  lined  with  orange  trees.    The  scurvy 
made  its  appearance  among  them.    Old  wounds, 
long  healed,  opened  afresh  ;   old  bruises,  long 
forgotten,  grew  painful  again ;  a  strange  apathy 
crept  over  them.    All  the  art  of  the  Doctor  was 
called  into  requisition  to  check  the  progress  of 
the  disease,  and  all  his  ingenuity  Avas  called 
into  exercise.     The  imagination  must  be  acted 
upon.     One  old  sailor  witli  a  stiff'  knee  had  to 
wag  his  leg  by  the  half  hour  in  front  of  a  sti'ong 
magnet,  whose  hidden  virtues  were  thus  trans- 
ferred to  the  afliicted  member.     Another,  who 
could  not  be  brought  to  practice  ablutions  in 
pure  water,  was  induced  to  use  a  medicated 
bath,  composed  of  water  colored  with  coffee- 
grounds,  and  slightly  acidulated  with  vinegar. 
The  prescription  proved  successful.     Some  old 
salts  would  not  use  the  vegetables  provided  for 
food,  but  clung  to  salt  junk  and  navy  bread. 
The  cunning  physician  compounded  the  hated 
food  into  medicine.     Olive  oil  and  lime  juice, 
raw  potato,  sauer-kraut  and  vinegar  mingled 
together,  made  a  delectable  comi)ound,  which 
they  swallowed  as  a  medicine,  with  a  heroism 
worthy  of  mai-tyrs.     An  extempore  beer  served 
as  a  vehicle  for  anti-scorbutic  medicines,  and 
the  men  drank  it  greedily.     So  successful  was 
the  treatment  that  of  the  crew  not  one  was  lost 
in  this  po-ilous  voyage. 

The  adventurers  were  ever  and  anon  remind- 
ed that  the  security  afforded  l)y  their  solid  ice- 
setting  was  at,  best  but  |»reeariou8.  (ireat  cracrks 
and  fissures  would  now  and  then  o])en  around 
them,  with  an  exjilosion  like  the  sound  of  heavy 
ordnance,  and  ma.ssesof  ice  would  come  lushing 
down  to  overwlu'lm  the  vessel.  Pi'cpai'at ions 
were  made  for  abandoning  the  vessel,  and  taking 
to  the  ice,  at  a   moment's  warning.     Sledge?^, 
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boats,  provisions,  and  necessaries  of  all  kinds 
were  so  disposed  as  to  be  instantly  available. 
The  men  were  drilled,  so  that  when  the  crisis 
came  each  might  at  once  be  ready  for  a  start. 
One  December  night,  when  the  thermometer 
stood  at  57  degrees  below  the  freezing-point,  a 
party  of  the  officers  and  men  went  out  to  try 
the  experiment  of  passing  the  night  upon  the 
ice.  The  Doctor,  during  the  course  of  a  single 
four-and-twenty  hours,  had  his  Journal  four 
times  stitched  i\\)  in  a  canvas-bag,  ready  to 
fling  it  overboard,  in  case  of  being  forced  to 
quit  the  ship.  Time  and  again  all  hands  were 
called  up  to  be  in  readiness  to  take  to  the 
ice.  Every  thing  foreboded  that  tl'ie  American 
Searching  Expedition  would  itself  become  an 
object  for  search. 

From  the  8th  of  December  to  the  11th  of 
January,  the  floe  in  which  they  were  fastened 
had  steadily  increased  in  solidity,  till  it  seemed 
scarcely  less  firm  than  the  granite  ranges  that 
girdle  a  continent;  and,  firmly  imbedded  in  it, 
the  vessels  enjoyed  a  season  of  respite  from  ap- 
parent danger.     The  Advance  all  this  time  lay 
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with  her  bows  sunk  in  the  snow  and  ice,  and 
lier  stern  elevated  some  five  or  six  feet;  she 
also  canted  over  to  starboard,  so  that  walking 
her  deck  was  up  hill  work.  During  this  time, 
her  bare  sides  had  been  "banked  up"  with 
snow,  as  New  England  farmers  "bank  up"  their 
houses  at  the  approach  of  winter.  On  the  12th 
of  January  a  sudden  shock  brought  all  hands 
upon  deck.  A  fissure  api)eared  in  the  ice-plain 
which  soon  widened  into  a  broad  .passage, 
through  which  the  large  fragments  bore  right 
down  upon  the  vessel.  At  one  hour  past  mid- 
night the  crew  stood  on  deck,  strapped  and 
harnessed,  ready  to  abandon  the  vessel,  and 
take  to  the  ice.  Right  down  upon  them  bore 
the  huge  hummock  upon  the  vessel's  stern — 
a  m-iss  solid  as  marble,  thirty  feet  broad  at  tlie 
base,  and  rising  twelve  feet  above  water;  it 
stops,  then  advances  again;  approaches  till  it 
is  so  close  that  a  man  could  scarce]}'  pass  be- 
tween. That  space  crossed,  and  no  structure 
that  man  could  build  but  must  be  crushed.  The 
advance  of  half  a  minute  would  have  buried 
them  all.  That  narrow  space  was  not  over- 
passed. The  mass  of  ice  stopped  in  its 
course,  and  became  fixed  close  to  their 
stern,  where  it  clung  for  the  remain- 
ing five  months  of  their  drift,  a  ghastly 
memento  of  their  danger  and  deliver- 
ance. 

Again  and  again  was  this  scene  re- 
peated, with  variations.  Again  and 
again  were  knapsacks  and  sledges  in 
readiness  for  departure.  lint  whwr 
should  they  go  if  the  ship  was  aban- 
doned? ShOuld  tliey  betake  tlicinselves 
to  the  long-deserted  Reseufif  What  hope 
rould  they  have  that  she  would  escape 
the  fate  that  had  overtaken  her  con- 
tort;' What  shore  should  th(>y  seek  to 
^ain  {     Should  they  gain  tlie  shore,  and 
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even  be  fortunate  enough  to  fall  in  with  Esqui- 
maux, they  would  be  unable  to  furnish  them 
with  supplies.  As  the  result  of  all  their  de- 
liberations, it  was  determined  that  their  only 
course  was  to  camp  out  upon  the  floes  of  ice, 
and  as  one  was  broken  up,  to  tr}'  to  make  their 
way  to  another.  Happily,  the}-  were  not  forced 
to  hazard  this  desperate  attempt. 


We  must  pass  over  the  incidents  of  that  long 
polar  night,  during  which  the  nearest  approach 
to  day  was  a  dim  twilight,  with  now  and  then 
a  rosy  streak  in  the  far  horizon;  while  the  sole 
light  on  board  the  vessels  was  derived  from  the 
ever-burning  sooty  lamps.  Some  attempts  at 
amusements  were  made.  Christmas  was  cele- 
brated by  the  performance  of  a  play,  and  by 
holiday  gifts.  New-Year,  the  anniversary  of 
the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  and  Washington's 
birthday,  were  duly  observed.  "Splicing  the 
mainbrace"  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  holi- 
day rite,  on  the  part  of  the  crew.  The  Doctor 
set  about  a  course  of  scientific  lectures;  and 
now  and  then  a  faint  attempt  at  seal-hunting 
was  made.  As  the  season  advanced,  the  signs 
that  heralded  the  appearance  of  the  sun  were 
watched  witli  anxious  longing.  The  clouds  on 
the  southern  horizon  grew  daily  rosier,  and  the 
rays  shot  up  from  below  the  verge.  At  last, 
at  three  quarters  of  an  hour  before  noon,  on 


the  29th  of  January,  after  an  absence  of  eighty- 
six  days,  the  Day-God  made  his  radiant  appear- 
ance, and  was  greeted  with  a  homage  like  that 
with  which  the  Parsees  salute  his  diurnal  rising. 
"Never,"  says  our  author,  "till  the  grave-clod 
or  the  ice  covers  me,  may  I  forego  this  blessing 
of  blessings  again  !  I  looked  at  him  thankfully, 
with  a  great  globus  in  my  throat." 

It  was  not,  however,  till  nep,r  the  close  of 
March  that  the  great  ice-pack  began  fairly  to 
open,  and  a  broad  reach  of  water  spread  before 
the  eyes  of  the  voyagers,  weary  of  the  perpet- 
ual gaze  upon  ice,  stretching  beyond  the  reach 
of  vision.  From  this  time  the  process  of  their 
liberation  went  slowly,  but  surely,  on.  The 
prevailing  northerly  winds  drifted  the  floe  to- 
ward more  genial  latitudes.  Frost-smoke  began 
to  arise  from  the  ice.  A" slight  moisture  became 
perceptible  on  the  surface ;  the  paths  trodden 
about  the  vessel  grew  soft  and  pulpy.  The 
men,  long  accustomed  to  an  Arctic  temperature 
complain  that  it  is  "  too  warm  to  skate,"  though 
the  thermometer  indicates  a  temperature  often 
degrees  below  the  freezing-point.  At  last,  on 
the  10th  of  April,  that  unerring  monitor  rises  to 
32°  at  noon-day.  Up  to  freezing-point  once 
more !  A  week  after,  the  cabin  lam|)s  were  put 
out;  the  crew  of  the  Rescue  took  np  their 
quarters  on  board  their  long-deserted  vessel; 
the  felt  covering  was  removed  from  the  deck 
of  the  Advance,  and  daylight  ruled  over  the 
Arctic  Expedition. 

Early  in  May  the  ice-saw  was  put  in  opera- 
tion, to  free  the  vessel  from  her  setting.  Parallel 
tracks  were  cut,  about  ten  feet  apart,  with  the 
saw ;  the  intervening  ice  was  sawed  and  broken 
into  fragments,  and  hauled  by  block  and  line 
upon  the  edges  of  the  floe.  In  a  fortnight,  a 
barricade  of  these  fragments  almost  surrounded 
the  Advance.  In  ten  days  more  the  ship  shows 
signs  of  changing  her  position,  grating  a  little 
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in  hex  icy  (.'uulle  They  try,  by  means  of  strong 
tncklf.  to  set  hei  free,  and  laiineh  her  from  the 
icy  stocks  upon  which  she  lias  bccu  tilted,  with 
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stern  in  air,  for  five  and  a  half  months.  In 
vain:  she  will  not  rest  upon  an  even  keel  until 
the  great  break-up  occurs.  So  they  go  drifting 
on,  still  fust  to  the  floe,  which  is  by  this  time 
reduced  to  a  field  measuring  five  miles  by  three. 
On  the  19th,  they  caught  a  distant  view  of 
land,  for  the  first  time  for  more  than  three 
months.  The  closing  days  of  May  were  passed 
drifting  back  and  forth  across  the  Arctic  Circle. 
Still,  the  general  course  of  their  drift  was  to  the 
south,  and  the  imprisoned  voyagers  began  to 
anticipate  the  fearful  consequences  which  mir^ht 
ensue  upon  the  great  disi'U{)tion,  which  could 
not  now  be  very  far  distant.  In  addition  to  its 
regular  onward  drift,  the  floe  of  ice  to  which 
they  were  attached  had  for  some  time  acquired 
a  circular  motion,  occasioned  b}'  its  edges  coming 
in  contact  with  other  bodies,  and  ice  and  ships 
went  slowly  wheeling  round  in  a  gigantic  dance. 
So  passed  away  the  "merry  month  of  May." 
June  opened  warmly  ;  that  is,  the  thermometer 
stood  above  the  iier::.;ig-poiiit.  The  ice,  acted 
upon  by  a  vai'i<'ty  of  natural  agencies,  was  be- 
coming daily  less  solid.  With  each  succeeding 
day  the  j)atches  of  clear  water  visible  from  every 
elevated  ])ointirrew  nearer  and  larger,  until  they 
were  surrounded  by  water  in  every  direction, 


save  one.  Signs  of  summer  multiply  about 
them  ;  animal  life  reappears;  seals  i>lay  around, 
and  flocks  of  snow-birds,  in  increasing  numbers, 
alight,  twittering  upon 
the  deck,  and  fearlessly 
approach  to  the  feet  of 
the  navigators.  Every 
thing  portended  that 
tlie  disruption  was  at 
hand;  and  it  was  await- 
ed with  mingled  long- 
ing and  apprehension. 

At  last,  on  the  5tli  of 
June,  came  the  long 
awaited  break-up.  it 
was  jmst  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  Mr.  Grif- 
fin, the  commanding 
officer  of  the  Rescue, 
who  had  stepped  over 
the  ice  to  make  a  friend- 
ly call  upon  his  neigh- 
bors of  the  Advance, 
had  just  taken  his  leave, 
and  set  out  for  home, 
when  a  cry  was  heard 
that  the  ice  was  crack- 
ing ahead.  The  officers 
of  the  Advance,  from  their  own  deck,  saw  him 
midway  between  the  vessels,  with  the  ice 
separating  in  front  of  him,  while  between  him 
and  them  a  fissure  appeared,  through  which  the 
clear  water  was  spinning  up.  They  hurried 
after  him.  "Stick  to  the  floe,"  he  cried,  as 
they  approached;  "  good-by.  AVhat  news  for 
home?"  Tliey  sprang  over  the  widening  fis- 
sure, and  were  by  his  side.  There  was  no  time 
for  long  leave-takings.  A  hearty  "  God-bless- 
you"  Avas  exchanged ;  and  a  long  leap  was 
needed  to  reeross  the  fissure,  which  momently 
widened  into  a  little  river.  lie  made  his  way 
to  his  own  vessel;  they  hurried  back  to  their 
own-^and  in  good  time  :  ten  minutes  had  hard- 
ly elapsed  since  the  first  alarm  was  given,  but  the 
ice  was  seamed  Avith  cracks  in  every  direction. 
In  half  an  hour  more,  many  of  the  fissures  were 
twenty  paces  in  width.  Every  thing  around 
was  in  commotion;  fragments  were  moving  in 
every  direction. 

So  sudden  was  the  <lisruption  of  that  great 
mass  of  ice,  which  but  half  an  hour  before  was 
apparently  as  firm  as  a  continent,  and  over 
which  the  voyagers  had  for  months  been  aceus- 
t.ouunl  to  take  hmg  and  solitary  walks.  But  a 
few  hours  before  the  breaking-up.  Dr.  Kane  was 
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on  the  point  of  setting  out  on  such  an  excursion, 
and  it  was  only  postponed  because  he  chanced 
to  get  absorbed  in  the  perusal  of  a  book,  by 
which  he  was  detained  till  it  was  too  late. 


LRODED    ICE-KLOE. 


The  Rescue  w:is  at  once  liberated  from  her 
icy  chains,  and  tloated  freely  in  her  own  clo- 
meut.  To  the  stern  of  the  Advance  a  large 
mass  of  ice  still  adhered ;  this  was  some  five- 
and-twcnty  feet  in  depth,  and  22  paces  by  14 
in  superticial  extent.  By  its  great  buoyancy  it 
acted  like  a  "camel,"  heaving  the  stern  high 
np  in  the  air.  while  the  bows  were  proportion- 
ally depressed.  Two  more  days  were  spent  in 
vain  attempts  to  free  themselves  from  this  en- 
cumbrance ;  but  it  was  too  thick  to  be  cut  off 
by  the  ice-saw,  and  too  strong  to  be  parted  by 
wedges.  All  sails  were  then  set;  and  the  Ad- 
vance, with  its  icy  attachment,  forced  its  way 
through  the  ruptured  fragments, 
at  the  rate  of  not  more  than  ten 
feet  an  hour.  Finally,  about 
noon  of  Sunday,  the  8th  of  June, 
one  of  the  officers  was  in  the  act 
of  clambei-ing  down  upon  this 
attacljcd  mass.  Hardly  had  his 
foot  touched  it,  when  it  parted 
from  the  vessel.  He  scrambled 
luirriedl  V  up  the  side,  tearing  his 
nails  in  his  haste,  just  in  time 
to  escape  the  great  mass  as  it 
surged  np  to  the  surface.  The 
Advance  was  free,  and  rested 
once  more  upon  an  even  keel, 
wil1>  cb-ar  water  all  about  her 

That  day  they  ])rocurcd  fresh 
water  from  an  ice  floe  to  winch 
they  moored  themselves  —  the 
tiret  water,  not  thawed  by  ar- 
tificial heat,  which  they  had 
tasted  since  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber, eight  months  and  twenty- 
four  days  before. 

So  ended  tiiatmars'clousbeset- 
Tnent — lasting  from  the  14th  of 
Septend)er  to  the  8th  of  June — 
almost  three  fourths  of  a  year. 
The  remainder  of  the  story  of  the 
Expedition  may  be  briefly  sum- 
med up.  Tluy  made  their  way 
toward    the    Greenland    shorf. 


through  labyrinths  of  ice,  and  among  bergs, 
worn  by  the  waves,  and  corroded  by  winds  and 
sunshine  into  strange  and  fantastic  shapes.  It 
was  their  design  to  proceed  to  the  Whale  Fish 
Islands,  on  the  Greenland  coast;  there  as 
far  as  possible  to  refresh  the  crew,  wearied 
by  their  labors,  and  exhausted  by  the 
scurvy.  This  accomplished,  they  were 
again  to  retrace  their  course,  by  way 
of  Melville  Bay,  the  North  Water,  and 
Lancaster  Sound  to  Wellington  Channel. 
None  of  the  vo3-agers  but  entered  heartily 
into  the  plan  ;  though  their  zeal  was  rather 
the  sober  determination  of  veterans,  than 
the  eager  impetuosity  of  young  recruits, 
with  which  a  year  before  they  had  set 
out  on  the  perilous  adventure. 

They  reached  the  Dani.sh  settlements  by 
the  middle  of  June.  AVinter  had  pressed 
hardly  upon  the  Esquimaux,  as  well  as  upon 
themselves.  Five  days  was  all  the  time  the}' 
allowed  themselves  to  recruit;  and  on  the  22d 
of  June  they  were  again  upon  their  way  to  the 
north,  touching  at  the  various  settlements  on 
the  coast. 

The  4th  of  July  found  them  driven  intc  the 
little  port  of  Proven,  after  vainly  endeavoring 
to  find  an  opening  through  the  pack.  Here 
they  celebrated  our  National  Anniversary  in 
the  best  manner  that  their  means  permitted. 
By  way  of  salute,  and  in  lieu  of  gunpowder,  the 
seamen  rolled  a  huge  boulder  down  the  cliffs; 
spliced  the  main  brace  by  the  means  of  es;g- 
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Taotr  made  from  (he  cqc^s  of  the  eider-duck, 
and  wound  up  the  bay  with  a  ball,  in  which 
figured  a  portion  of  the  Esquimaux  belles. 
Putting  to  sea  the  next  day,  they  succeeded  in 


SALUTING  THE  TCWTI. 


working  their  way  northward  ;  and  on  the  13th 
they  encountered  their  old  acquaintance  the 
Prince  Albert,  though  under  a  new  command, 
entering  upon  its  second  expedition.  The  two 
Expeditions  kept  together  for  three  weeks.  By 
watcliing  every  opening  in  the  ice,  they  man- 
aged to  make  a  few  miles  northing  every  day, 
which  brought  them  early  in  August  to  the 
dreaded  Melville  Bay,  sentineled  by  the  Devil's 
Thumb. 

Here  they  found  the  ice  still  more  impractica- 
ble than  it  was  the  year  before.  The  icebergs 
came  down,  threatening  them  more  than  once 
with  instant  destruction.  The  leads  were  all 
closed,  and  solid  ice  blocked  up  the  passage 
across  the  bay.  The  Prince  Albert  gave  up 
as  impracticable  the  attempt  to 
advance  toward  the  north,  and 
determined  to  return  to  the  south, 
and  prosecute  their  search  in  that 
direction.  Still  the  Americans 
held  grimly  to  their  purpose,  and 
remained  moored  to  a  land-floe, 
waiting  for  the  ice  to  open.  All 
was  in  vain;  their  way  Avas  still 
blocked.  The  season  was  yet 
more  unpropitious  than  the  last 
had  been  ;  but  a  few  Avecks  more 
of  the  summer  remained ,  and 
Lancaster  Sound  was  out  of  the 
question.  At  last  an  opening  ap- 
peared l)etween  the  immense 
bergs  which  overhung  them,  and 
through  it,  in  deep  silence  they 
passed,  escaping  from  the  '  Devil  s 
Nij)."  The  attempt  to  win  to  the 
north  liad  been  fairly  made,  and 
liad  failed  ,  another  nine  months' 
wintering  among  the  ice  of  Baf- 
fin's diay  was  not  to  be  thought 
of.  So,  on  the  l«)th  of  August,  it 
was  determined  to  return  to  the 


United  States.  A  week  brought  them  back 
again  to  the  "Wiiale  JMsh  Islands.  In  another 
ten  days  they  left  tlie  last  of  the  Danish  settle- 
ments upon  Baffin's  Bay,  and  sailed  for  New 
Yoik.  Here  they  arrived  upon  the 
first  of  October,  1851.  As  they 
reached  tlie  pier,  they  were  wel- 
comed by  the  founder  of  the  Ej^- 
pedition,  who  was  awaiting  their 
arrival. 

If  the  Expedition  failed  in  its  im- 
mediate object  of  succoring  those  for 
whose  relief  it  was  designed,  it  has 
yet  subserved  a  purpose  even  high- 
er than  this.  It  has  shown  that 
there  are  men  to  be  found  in  every 
walk  of  life  who  are  ready  to  ex- 
pend their  means  and  peril  their 
lives  for  the  sake  of  others.  It  was 
undertaken  to  subserve  no  private 
or  selfish  ends.  Its  sole  design  was 
to  save  those  whose  only  claim  up- 
on the  men  who  took  part  in  it,  was 
one  growing  out  of  our  common  humanity. 
Peace  has  its  triumphs,  nobler  than  those  of 
war;  and  this  is  of  them.  The  volume  in  which 
Dr.  Kane  has  so  vividly  given  the  narrative 
of  this  Expedition,  will  furnish  an  enduring 
monument  to  the  honor  of  the  American  Mer- 
chant, through  whose  suggestions,  by  whose  ex- 
ertions, and  at  whose  expense,  the  enterprise 
was  undertaken.  To  him,  therefore,  the  volume 
is  thus  appropriately  dedicated: 

TO 

HENRY  GRINNELL, 

THE    AUTHOR,   AND    ADVOCATE,    AND    PATRON 

OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    EXPEDITION    IN 

SEARCH    OF   SIR   JOHN    FRANKLIN, 

THIS   VOLUME    IS   INSCRIBED. 


PARTir;a  with  the  p^l^cE  albebt. 
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COTTON  AND  ITS  CULTIVATION. 

BY  T.    B.    THORPE,    OF  LOUISIANA. 

HOW  unpretending  is  the  cotton-plant,  how- 
ever luxuriantly  it  may  flourish  !  Its  soft, 
pithy  -vvood,  its  delicate  looking  leaves,  its 
quickly-fading  blossoms,  are  characteristics  that 
would  not  make  it  a  favorite  in  the  highly-cul- 
tivated garden  ;  yet  the  gossamer  filament,  that 
envelops  its  hardy  seed^,  binds  together  great 
nations  through  the  ameliorating  pursuits  of 
commerce,  and  gives  subsistence  to  half  of  the 
profitable  industry  of  the  world.  But,  strange 
inconsistency  of  the  human  heart,  cotton  and  its 
triumphs  in  behalf  of  the  happiness  of  mankind 
is  comparatively  an  unattractive  theme.  The 
plow-share — the  symbol  of  peace,  and  the  key 
that  opens  the  treasures  of  the  earth,  that  we 
may  have  food  and  raiment — lies  neglected  in 
the  obscurity  of  the  field  ;  but  beat  that  imple- 
ment into  the  sword,  and  it  is  ornamented  with 
gold  and  precious  stones,  and  in  honor  hung 
upon  our  walls.  The  history  of  the  plow  is 
considered  dull  and  commonplace — tlie  doings 
of  the  sword  command  undivided  attention. 

This  is  the  experience  of  all  ages;  for  who 
has  ever  found  among  the  decaying  remains  of 
antifjuity  other  monuments  than  those  erected 
in  honor  of  "th«  destroyer."  History  records 
with  flatt(i*II^Jta)en  the  bloody  steps  of  the  op- 
pressor, yet  the  priests  of  liumanity,  who  have 
in  all  times  lived  and  labored  for  the  good  of 
their  race,  have  been  ignobly  forgotten. 

Among  the  rival  products  of  a  "World's  In- 
dustry," the  diamond  baulde  of  an  Eastern 
prince  glistened  over  the  gorgeous  scene  like  a 
morning  star.  Tli rough  the  day  Argus-eyed 
sentinels  stood  by  to  protect  it  from  the  hand 
of  the  plunderer,  and  at  nightfall  the  jewel 
sunk  into  the  heart  of  an  iron  prison,  still  more 


safely  to  guard  it  from  the  sacrilegious  hands 
of  theft.  The  pilgrims  of  a  world  admired  it, 
and  the  representatives  of  nations,  princes,  and 
kings  desired  possession  of  it.  Yet  a  simple 
cotton  seed  deserved  greater  honor,  for  its 
downy  covering  produced  not  only  the  wealth 
that  obtained  the  "  Koh-i-noor,"  but  also  that 
which  purchased  the  "  Crystal  Palace"  in  which 
it  was  exhibited. 

E^VRLY    HISTORY    OF    COTTOX. 

Treatises  upon  the  annual  production  and 
value  of  cotton  are  of  daily  presentation ;  they 
form  one  of  the  important  indices  to  the  mer- 
chant for  the  government  of  trade.  Magazines, 
absorbed  in  the  elucidation  of  the  interests  of 
commerce,  are  crowded  with  articles  devoted 
to  the  consumption,  by  manufacture,  of  the 
"giant  staple."  Every  thing  has  been  made 
familiar  but  the  history  of  its  cultivation  and 
growth  ;  and  to  give  these  particulars  will  more 
especially  be  the  object  of  our  present  paper. 

About  the  early  history  of  cotton  there  is  a 
mystery  that  seems  difiieult  to  solve.  No  veg- 
etable production  has  a  wider  field  of  climate 
and  soil  adapted  to  its  cultivation  ;  none  seems 
to  have  been  more  universally  known ;  and 
yet  it  is  only  within  the  memory  of  man  that 
it  has  assumed  its  present  important  place  in 
the  commercial  affairs  of  the  world. 

Cotton  was  cultivated  in  India  in  the  earliest 
times  ;  in  fact,  it  seems  to  have  been  known  and 
used  by  all  the^Oriental  nations,  as  far  back  as 
history  has  made  any  record,  and  yet,  in  its 
manufactured  form,  it  never  occupied  in  an- 
cient times  a  place  of  importance  for  the  wants 
of  man. 

The  Hindoo,  Arab,  and  Persian  have  no  doubt, 
from  time  immemorial,  formed  their  loose  robes 
of  cotton.  It  was  more  agreeable  as  apparel 
in  their  hot  climates  than  any  other  fabric,  but 
it  is  evident  that  it  was  confined  to  household 
manufacture,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  go 
be3'ond  the  local  demand.  This  custom  pre- 
vails still  in  the  countries  we  have  named,  par- 
ticularly in  India;  for  almost  every  Hindoo 
family  of  the  present  day  lias  its  patch  of  cot- 
ton, from  which  is  taken  what  is  required  for 
daily  use,  and  the  surplus  is  left  to  decay  in  the 
fields. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  fiict  regarding 
cotton  is  its  never  being  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  that  the  ancient  Egyptians,  although 
they  were  familiar  with  its  uses — for  merchants 
from  neighboring  countries,  by  their  clothing, 
must  liave  made  it  familiar  in  the  streets  of 
Memphis  and  Thebes — seem  to  have  religious- 
ly proscrib(!d  it  as  an  article  of  domestic  use. 
Upon  Egyptian  tonii)8  we  find  piously  sculp- 
tured the  active  employments  of  the  venerated 
dead.  The  field  of  flax,  from  whicli  was  si)un 
the  "fine  linen"  of  the  sacred  writings,  is  com- 
mon, but  the  picture  of  the  cotton-phu)t  has 
never  been  found  among  the  relics  of  tliis  mys- 
terious jx'ojile. 

The  art  of  embalming  has  not  only  preserved 
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the  bodies  of  the  ancient  Ku;yi)tians,  but  it  has 
exposed  to  the  tjjize  of  the  curious  of  modern 
tunes  millions  of  j-ards  of  cloth  once  used  by 
them  in  their  household  establishments;  for  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  the  wrappings  of  the 
mummies  are  composed,  in  part  at  least,  of  the 
napkins  and  shjcets  that  were  probably  dese- 
crated by  contac.'t  with  the  body  of  the  dead; 
and  yet,  with  this  indiscriminate  gathei'ing  to- 
gether of  cerements,  the  products  of  flax  alone 
have  been  found. 

A  century  ago,  a  learned  savan  of  France  as- 
serted that  the  coverings  of  the  mummies  were 
of  cotton.  A  curious  and  voluminous  discussion 
was  the  consequence.  It  was  contended  that 
some  of  the  munmiy-cloths  looked  like  cotton, 
felt  like  cotton,  and  that  it  was  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  they  were  cotton.  In  the  midst 
of  these  "philosophical  transactions"  connected 
with  the  subject,  one  or  two  practical  men  ap- 
plied the  microscope  to  the  fibre  of  cotton  and 
flax.  The  former,  they  found,  was  composed 
of  transparent  tubes ;  the  latter  was  jointed  like 
cane.  The  magnifying-glass  looked  more  deep- 
ly into  the  subject  than  the  specious  theories 
of  the  philosophers,  and  confirmed  the  truth  of 
history  and  tradition,  that  the  Egyptians  used 
linen  cloth  alone;  for  the  fibre  of  the  threads  of 
the  mummy-cloths  is  jointed,  as  is  the  fibre  of 
tlax  of  the  present  day. 

As  we  have  already  suggested,  there  must 
Irave  been  a  religious  condemnation  of  the  use 
of  cotton  by  the  ancient  Egyptians ;  but,  after 
iheir  nationality  was  destroyed  by  conquest,  it 
is  evident  that  corruptions,  or,  rather,  more  en- 
lightened systems  of  commerce,  prevailed,  and 
"  pi"ohibited  things"  came  gradually  into  use, 
among  which  was  cotton  cloth  ;  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era,  it  was  used 
more  or  less  throughout  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
was  therefore  not  unfamiliar  to  the  then  civil- 
ized world. 

There  are  vague  notices  of  cotton  gleaming 
through  the  obscurity  of  succeeding  centuries, 
but  at  no  time  did  it  assume  an  impoi-tant  place 
in  the  commerce  of  nations.  It  no  doubt  con- 
tinned  to  be  used  in  localities,  particularly  in 
India  and  Arabia,  as  had  been  the  case  from  the 
earliest  times;  but  it  was  not  until  Mohammed 
commenced  agitating  the  East  thatcotton  seems 
to  have  attracted  any  attention. 

The  followers  of  the  Prophet  were  wearers 
of  cotton  ;  it  even  seems  to  have  had  a  sacred- 
ness  of  association  among  these  stern  fanatics. 
Hence  it  was  that,  as  they  spread  over  Asia  and 
Southern  Europe,  they  carried  the  examj)le  of 
the  value  of  cotton  with  them,  and  uiade  it  for 
tlie  first  time  an  important  article  of  com- 
merce. 

At  the  time  the  Moors  occupied  Spain,  they 
were  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
into  costly  fabrics;  and  wearing  it  profusely 
them8elv<'s,  it  became  a  kind  of  badge  to  the 
(^hri.stijiiiH  of  the  "turbaned  inlidel,"  which  no 
doubt  caused  a  prejudice  that  operated  against 


its  more  rapi<l  introduction  into  the  European 
world. 

COTTON    IN    AMERICA. 

ColiuTihus  found  cotton  growing  spontane- 
ously upon  many  of  the  West  India  islands; 
and  among  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  cotton 
cloth  was  universally  worn.  Cortez  sent  home 
to  Spain,  after  his  conquest  of  Mexico,  mantles 
and  robes  of  native  manufacture,  which  were 
remarkable  for  beauty  and  the  perfection  of 
their  workmanship.  There  can  not  be  a  doubt 
that  the  royal  robes  of  Montez.uma  and  of  the 
Incas  of  Peru  would  at  this  day  surpass  any 
thing  produced  at  Manchester  or  Lowell  in 
beauty  and  fineness;  for  it  is  a  singular  fact 
that  machinery,  even  in  its  present  state  of  per- 
fection, can  not  equal  the  delicate  workman- 
ship of  unaided  semi-barbarian  hands. 

The  skill  in  weaving  cotton  into  cloth,  so  re- 
markably displayed  among  the  ancient  Mexi- 
cans, still  exists  in  their  descendants.  We  have 
seen  blankets,  which  are  the  common  dress  of 
the  Indian,  which  surpass  any  that  are  produced 
by  the  most  perfect  and  expensive  looms.  These 
"ponchos"  are  part  cotton  and  part  wool,  and 
many  are  of  singular  beauty  and  brillianc}''  of 
color.  We  remember  one  in  particular,  that  for 
many  years  had  served  a  Texan  Ranger  for  tent- 
cover,  saddle-blanket,  and  bed.  For  months  to- 
gether it  had  remained  stretched  out  on  poles, 
subject  to  the  heat,  the  humidity,  and  the  scorch- 
ing sun  of  a  tropical  climate,  and  yet  it  had  not 
lost  a  single  sparkle  of  beauty  in  its  rainbow- 
tinted  border,  or  apparently  decayed  the  least 
in  its  fabric.  These  "  ponchos,"  though  soft, 
and  apparently  loose  in  texture,  are  as  imper- 
vious to  water  as  if  made  of  India-rubber.  The 
admirable  mixture  of  vegetable  and  animal 
fibre,  swelling  and  acting  upon  each  other,  close 
up  all  the  meshes  of  the  fabric ;  yet,  when  the 
same  blanket  is  dry,  the  cool  sea-breeze  finds 
its  way  through  its  folds. 

But  in  the  "  reboso"  or  long  scarf,  so  witch- 
ingly  worn  by  every  class  of  Mexican  women, 
as  might  be  expected,  do  we  find  the  native  ex- 
cellence of  the  cotton  manufacture  most  beau- 
tifully illustrated.     The  ladies  of  the  polished 
circles  of  modern  Mexican  society  possess  an 
Oriental  fondness  for  flowing  robes,  and  untold 
treasure  is  often  expended  to  procure  the  rich 
fabrics  of  the  French  and  Flemish  looms.     But 
those  only  are  to  be  envied  who  can  procure 
the  still  more  beautiful  manufacture  of  the  sim- 
j)le  native  ]\Iexican,  who,  without  any  other  aid 
than  a  rude  needle,  surpasses  the  skill  of  mod- 
ern art,  and  shows  that  the  hand,  when  culti- 
vated, possesses  a  sentiment  and  precision  in  la 
bor  that  can  never  be  attained  by  machinery. 
These  native  Mexican  "rebosos"  seem,  from 
their  glossiness,  to  be  fabricated  of  silk,  and  yet 
they  give  the  sense  of  cotton  to  the  touch.     So 
carefully  has  the  web  and  the  woof  been  manu- 
factured by  the  fingers,  that  a  new  character  is 
imparted  to  the  cloth,  that  can  not  be  under- 
stood or  appreciated  except  from  personal  in 
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spection.  Had  any  native  Mexican  placed  his 
"  poncho"  or  his  "  reboso"  among  the  costly 
fabrics  accumulated  in  the  vast  palace  of  the 
"World's  Fair  of  England,  he  would  have  carried 
off  the  palm  for  his  unequaled,  and,  to  us,  his 
incomprehensible  skill. 

But  "we  are  not  to  infer  that  the  wonders  of 
a  New  World  gave  an  impulse  to  the  use  of  cot- 
ton ;  the  staple  onl}'  became  better  known,  for 
it  still  struggled  for  an  important  place  among 
the  wants  of  man.  There  was  an  invisible  yet 
powerful  obstacle,  seemingly,  in  the  way  of  its 
general  appreciation.  Enough  of  cotton,  to 
cause  it  not  to  be  forgotten  among  the  things 
that  were,  was  wrought  up  in  the  looms  of 
France,  Italy,  and  the  Low  Countries;  but  it 
never  assumed  an  absorbing  interest  until  its 
merits  were  appreciated  in  England,  where  it 
was  eventually  destined,  as  a  return  for  pro- 
tection, to  become  the  right  arm  of  power  to 
that  commercial  country. 

But  even  the  English  advanced  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  cotton  goods  as  people  who  feel 
their  way  along  an  uncertain  road.  Linen  was 
first  adulterated  with  cotton,  but  not  acknowl- 
edo^ed  in  the  manufactured  goods;  next,  the 
great  progress  was  made  of  using  cotton  to  fill 
in  a  linen  warp;  this  went  on  until  some  dar- 
ing genius  completed  the  discovery,  that  good 
cloth  could  be  made  altogether  of  the  hitherto 
neglected  staple.  This  fact  once  established, 
all  prejudice  seemed  to  give  way,  and,  uncon- 
sciously to  the  politicians  and  statesmen  of  the 
day,  there  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  pres- 
ent wealth  and  power  of  the  British  nation. 

VARIETIES  OF  COTTON. 

There  appears  to  be  no  limit  to  the  varieties 
of  cotton.  In  Africa  and  Asia,  more  than  sixty 
different  kinds  in  each  country  have  been  found 
growing  spontaneously ;  and  it  would  seem  that, 
in  every  part  of  the  world  where  the  climate 
is  congenial,  cotton  springs  up  to  meet  the 
wants  of  man.  As  we  become  familiar  with  the 
agricultural  wealth  of  the  southern  portion  of 
our  own  continent,  and  the  islands  bordering 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  w^e  constantly  hear  of  the 
discovery  of  new  varieties,  and  it  is  probable 
that,  before  many  years  shall  have  passed  away, 
it  will  be  found  that  North  America  possesses 
greater  varieties  of  the  cotton-plant,  native  to 
the  soil,  than  any  other  portion  of  the  world. 

There  can  not  be  a  doubt  that  among  some 
of  the  tribes  of  our  Southern  Indians  the  plaint 
flourishes  with  a  vigor  and  profuseness  unknown 
to  our  producers.  It  is  said  that  the  cotton  of 
the  Pinos  of  Texas  is  extraordinary  for  length 
and  fineness  of  staple.  The  Navajos,  living  in 
the  country  bordering  on  New  Mexico,  have 
abundant  cotton  fieUls,  and  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  their  "national  blanket"  disftlays  the 
fact  that  the  staple  they  use  is  remarkable  for 
strength  and  fineness. 

The  varieties  familiar  to  our  Southern  States 
produce  an  article  for  commerce  that  can  only  be 
divided  into  "short"  and  "long  staple;"  and  if 
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there  were  any  original  differences  in  the  plant, 
they  have  assimilated  until  any  really  great 
distinction  is  lost.  The  "short  staple,"  or  up- 
land cotton,  so  ftimiliar  to  every  household  in 
the  form  of  shirtings  and  sheetings,  was  origin- 
ally procured  from  the  West  Indies,  and  is  cul- 
tivated in  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Ar- 
kansas, Florida,  and  Texas. 

The  "  long  staple,"  or  Sea-island  cotton,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  native  of  Persia,  and  is  the  finest 
cotton  in  the  world,  commanding  four  or  five 
times  the  price  of  upland  cotton.  It  is  only 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  finest  fabrics 
that  come  from  the  loom.  The  ingenious  artisans 
of  Europe  frequently  combine  Sea-island  cot- 
ton with  silk,  and  the  mixture  is  rarely  discov- 
ered b}''  the  most  practiced  judges. 

The  familiar  "upland  cotton,"  when  prepared 
for  the  market,  has  a  short  staple,  but  presents 
many  qualities,  denominated  "fine,"  "mid- 
dling," "  fair,"  and  to  commercial  men  and  man- 
ufacturers, other  distinctions,  caused  by  favor- 
ite colors  and  freedom  from  foreign  substances. 
These,  to  the  uninitiated,  almost  imaginary  dis- 
tinctions, give  character  to  the  current  prices 
paid  for  cotton,  and  the  "  buyer"  becomes  in 
time  so  sensitive  to  inequalities  of  appearance 
and  touch,  that  nothing  less  searching  and  de- 
monstrating than  the  machinery  that  works  the 
cotton  fibre  into  gossamer  thread  will  display 
the  justice  of  these  critical  distinctions;  for  to 
the  unpracticed  eye  and  touch  all  cotton  is  cot- 
ton, whatever  may  be  the  vast  differences  that 
really  distinguish  .uS  oharacteristics. 

One  of  the  amusing  incidents  connected  with 
the  growth  of  cotton  is  the  interest  taken  in 
procuring  "fancy"  varieties  of  seed.  The  wise 
planter  knows  the  full  value  of  using  seed  that 
is  procured  from  a  distance,  and  thus  secures 
himself  against  the  deterioration  of  his  crop, 
resulting  from  replanting  continually  that  which 
is  produced  upon  his  own  field.  But  occasion- 
ally favorable  circumstances  cause  the  cotton 
plant  to  yield  more  than  the  usual  amount  to 
the  planted  acre,  and  instantly  it  is  announced 
that  a  new  variety  of  cotton  has  made  its  advent 
upon  the  earth,  and  the  local  newspapers  teem 
with  advertisements,  and  the  commission  houses 
are  filled  with  the  magic  seed.  No  wonder  is 
it  that  the  planter  should  rejoice  at  any  im- 
provement in  the  growth  of  his  favorite  plant, 
or  that  he  should  allow  liis  hopes  to  carry  his 
reason  captive.  When,  with  the  usual  amount 
of  labor,  the  prospect  of  increased  production 
presents  itself,  the  consequences  to  him  and  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  world  are  too  great 
to  be  contemphated  with  a  cold  and  philosophic 
eye. 

The  flori-t,  with  an  indifference  to  intrinsic 
merit  that  seems  cruel  beyond  precedence,  takes 
the  sweet  rose,  and  by  ten  thousand  tortures, 
by  depletions  with  arid  soil,  and  repletions  with 
**  guano  earth,"  by  roasting  in  hot-houses,  and 
smothering  under  glass  retorts,  brings  forth  the 
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queen  of  flowers,  brilliant  in  poverty,  or  fattened 
into  deformity,  and  then  giving  these  products  of 
artificial  means  sucli  unpoetical  names  as  "  Bour- 
bons," "  Noisettes,"  and  "  Banksias,"  creates  an 
immense  excitement  among  the  fanciers  of  titles 
instead  of  flowers.  If  this  happens  where  only 
the  gratification  of  luxury  is  concerned,  imagine 
what  must  be  the  feelings  of  many  who,  culti- 
vating cotton,  and  admiring  it  for  its  money- 
producing  value,  liear  florid  reports  of  new 
varieties  of  seed,  that,  regardless  of  the  manner 
of  being  sown,  or  of  excellence  of  soil  or  care 
of  cultivation,  spring  into  plants,  from  which 
flows  the  rich  cotton  as  from  an  overfilled 
basket.  The  "  White  Seed,"  "  the  Petite  Gulf," 
"theOkra,"  "theMultibolled,"  "the  Mastodon," 
"  the  Sugar-loaf,"  and  "  tlie  Prolific,"  are  the 
fanciful  names  of  these  wonderful  germinators, 
which  have  for  a  time  commanded  admiration, 
and  then  sunk  into  obscurity;  the  universal  law 
still  prevailing,  that  good  land,  with  judicious 
cultivtjtion  and  the  blessings  of  Providence,  are 
the  only  securities  for  a  good  crop. 

INTRODUCTION    OF  COTTON   INTO  TIIK  UNITED  STATES. 

The  history  of  the  introduction  of  the  cotton 
plant  into  the  country  is  vague  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. Enterprising  planters,  and  gentlemen 
fond  of  agricultural  i)ursuits,  had  from  the 
earliest  periods  of  our  history  procured  the 
cotton  seed  from  abroad,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
mere  speculative  interest,  had  small  patches  of 
cotton  in  their  gardens  and  fields.  In  this  un- 
pretending manner  the  plant  became  acclimated, 
and  prepared  for  the  important  part  it  was 
Hoon  to  I'lay  in  the  conmiercial  prosperity  of 


the  Southern  States.  As  the  improvements  in 
cotton  machinery  progressed,  the  demand  for 
the  staple  increased,  and,  the  ancient  fields  of 
production  failing  to  suppl}'  the  demand,  induce- 
ments were  ofi'ered  for  the  extension  of  its  cul- 
tivation. The  impulse  once  given,  it  became  a 
rapidly  increasing,  but  still  an  inconsiderable 
article  of  commerce. 

With  the  increasing  popul.arity  of  cotton 
goods  came  the  demand  for  machinery  to  facili- 
tate their  manufacture.  The  hand  of  the  arti- 
san, however  skillful  and  rapid,  was  found  iii- 
sufiicient  to  supply  the  new  demand,  and  me- 
chanical genius  was  induced  to  seek  new  chan- 
nels of  usefulness.  It  would  seem  to  be  the 
economy  of  Providence  that  useful  inventions 
should  always  keep  pace  with  the  wants  of 
mankind ;  and,  if  we  examine  into  the  history  of 
machinery  used  for  weaving  cotton  into  cloth, 
we  find  that  progress  toward  its  present  com- 
pleteness to  be  exactly  equal  to  the  increasing 
necessity  that  it  should  have  advanced  toward 
perfection,  to  enable  it  to  supply  the  growing 
demand. 

The  first  improvement  upon  the  simple  loom 
was  the  "  fly-shuttle,"  which  was  drawn  across 
the  warp  without  direct  interposition  of  human 
hands;  this  enabled  the  Avorkmen  to  weavo 
twice  the  accustomed  amount,  compared  with 
the  primitive  manner.  Cotton  goods  becom- 
ing more  universal,  the  "spinning-jenny"  wa? 
produced.  The  demand  still  increasing,  Ark- 
wright  accomplished  the  mighty  work  of  ma- 
king cloth  entirely  by  machinery ;  still  the  de- 
mand increased — hand-carding  was  displaced, 
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jind  the  cards  were  driven  by  the  untiring  la- 
bor of  wood  and  iron.  By  slow  but  certain 
approaches,  every  combination  of  power  was 
united  necessar}'  to  produce  cotton  goods  with- 
out the  direct  labor  of  man ;  cotton  therefore 
became  cheaper  tlian  linen,  and  the  manufac- 
turers of  cotton  goods,  for  the  first  time  in  tlie 
history  of  the  world,  assumed  an  important 
place  among  the  suppliers  of  the  wants  of  man- 
kind. 

At  this  very  period  of  the  triumpli  of  the 
cotton  manufacturer,  the  growth  of  the  staple 
for  the  first  time  was  becoming  a  matter  of 
solicitude  to  the  planters  of  the  colonies  of 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina ;  and  at  the  very 
moment  when  Eg^'pt  and  other  portions  of  Af- 
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rica,  with  Hindostan  (1784),  failed  to  supply  to 
England  her  increasing  demand  for  the  staple, 
eight  bags  of  cotton  were  seized  at  Liverpool,  on 
board  of  an  American  vessel,  because  it  was  sup- 
posed by  the  custom-house  officers  that  such  a 
vast  amount  could  not  have  been  raised  in  the 
United  wStates. 

The  eighteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era 
was  drawing  to  a  close.  The  value  of  cotton, 
as  adapted  to  the  wants  of  man,  had  become, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  world's  history,  uni- 
versally acknowledged,  when  a  new  and  unex- 
pected obstacle  presented  itself.  It  was  found 
that  the  labor  of  preparing  cotton  for  market 
was  so  expensive,  that  it  never  could  be  brought 
into  universal  use.     The  machinery  necessary 

for  its  manufacture 
had  been  made  so 
complete,  that  it  far 
outstripped  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  cheap 
supply  of  the  raw 
material.  Could  cot- 
ton be  prepared  for 
market  with  the  same 
facility  that  it  could 
be  transformed  into 
cloth,  a  new  era  of 
commercial  as  well 
as  social  prosperity 
promised  to  dawn 
upon  the  world.  But, 
alas!  the  fibre  was 
attached  to  a  seed, 
and  by  such  a  mys- 
terious connection, 
that  it  could  not, 
without  immense  la- 
bor, be  separated : 
the  cotton  was  in 
the  field,  but,  Tan- 
talus-like, it  seemed 
to  be  forever  des- 
tined to  torment  as  well  as  bless  mankind. 

Had  the  history  of  cotton  ceased  here,  how  different  would 
have  been  the  destiny  of  the  civilized  world.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  one  of  the  mightiest  and  most  humanizing  social  rev- 
olutions that  ever  happened  depended  upon  the  event  whether 
the  fibrous  envelope  could  bo  cheaply  and  expeditiously  separ- 
ated from  the  cotton  seed.  If  it  had  to  bo  picked  off  by  human 
hands,  or  by  any  of  the  rude  machinery  already  adopted  for  the 
purpose,  the  expense  of  its  preparation  for  commercial  purposes 
still  rendered  it  a  luxury,  and  caused  its  uses  to  be  limited  to 
the  few  ;  but  if  some  great  genius  could  accomidish  tlie  desired 
end,  and,  by  a  process  at  once  rapid  and  chcjip.  prepare  the  staple 
so  abundantly  that  it  would  choke  up  the  unfailing  spindles  and 
looms  that  waited  for  work,  then  the  rich  and  poor  would  alike 
be  clothed  in  "fine  raiment,"  and  a  new  impulse,  inferior  only 
to  the  advent  of  printing,  would  be  given  to  tbe  improvement 
of  the  human  race. 

TMK    INVKNTOR    OF    THE    COTTON-GIN. 

In  the  cold  regions  of  the  North,  where  the  winter  snows 
hide  away  among  the  mountain  precipices,  and  the  summer 
through  successfully  defy  the  meridian  sim — in  barren  regions, 
where  the  cotton-plant  would  wilt  and  die,  and  where  it3  nat- 
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ural  history  was  less  known  than  that  of  the 
citron  and  clove,  was  pursuing  his  collegiate 
studies  a  modest  youth,  who  had  decided  that 
he  would  leave  his  native  haunts,  and,  in  the 
then  distant  South.,  found  his  fortunes  and  find 
a  home. 

Eli  Whitney,  a  Xew  England  boy,  was  des- 
tined to  accomplish  the  object  so  much  desired. 
Upon  his  arrival  in  Georgia,  the  subject  at  once 
attracted  his  attention,  and,  after  many  weeks 
of  patient  industry,  he  produced  the  saw-gin, 
which  from  its  first  construction  was  so  perfect, 
that  his  successors  in  the  mechanical  arts  have 
found  nothing  that  could  be  materially  im- 
proved. 

A  deeply  interesting  but  melancholy  chapter 
could  be  written  upon  Whitney,  the  great  ben- 
efactor of  his  race,  who,  by  his  genius,  so  inti- 
mately connected  his  name  with  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cotton.  It  was  Whitney  who  gave  prof- 
itable direction  to  the  agricultural  resources 
of  the  South — that  caused  what  seemed  to  be 
interminable  solitudes  to  suddenly  echo  with 
the  population  of  empires,  and  rejoice  beneath 
the  sun  of  Christian  civilization ;  who  gave 
materials  for  the  untiring  industry  of  the  North, 
and,  more  than  any  other  single  mind,  contrib- 
uted to  the  substantial  prosperity  of  our  glo- 
rious Union.  And  yet  Whitney's  life  was  a 
struggle  with  adversity,  and  his  remains  repose 
quietly  beneath  its  simple  monument,  raised 
by  the  hand  of  personal  affection.  The  nation 
did  nothing  for  him,  have  done  nothing  for  his 
family.  The  South  has  raised  no  monument 
to  his  honor,  and  j'ct  the  statues  of  a  Jefterson 
and  a  Calhoun  are,  after  all,  but  mementoes  to 
statesmen  who  were  mighty,  because  Whit- 
ney, by  his  itwcntion,  had  made  mighty  inter- 
ests to  call  forth  their  eloquence  and  their  pro- 
tection. 

Here  eloses  the  struggle  cotton  had  for  cen- 
turies e,an-i<'d  on  with  the  worhl  for  I  lu;  supreme 
place  among  all  staples  devoted  to  the  purposes 
of  man.  It  would  seem,  that  when  tlie  proper 
time  had  arrived,  every  ol^staclc  to  its  use 
melted  away.     By  the  inventions  of  Arkwright 


and  his  associates,  all  was  ao- 
comidished  that  was  desirable  to 
nuinufacture  cotton  goods.  By 
the  genius  of  Whitney,  the  atrri- 
culturi.<t  was  able,  at  profitalile 
prices,  to  supply  the  growiu^r  de- 
mand. Under  the  genial  influ- 
ences of  these  great  benefactors 
of  the  iuunan  race,  a  pound  of 
cotton,  that  by  the  exhausting  la- 
bor of  the  hand  was  spun  into  a 
thread  of  five  hundred  feet,  was, 
bv  machinery,  lengthened  into  a 
thread  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles;  and  the  value  of  our  cot- 
ton exports  was  increased,  in 
sixty  years,  from  fifty  thousand 
to  one  hundred  and  twelve  mill- 
ions of  dollars.  These  statistic* 
stand  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

MAKING    COTTON. 

The  cotton  region,  extciuling  as  it  does  over 
more  than  two  thirds  of  the  geographical  di- 
vision of  the  Union,  possesses  therefore  every 
variety  of  scenery,  and,  consequently,  cotton 
plantations,  unlike  sugar  estates,  are  made  pic- 
turesque by  the  combinations  of  hill  and  dal'. 
Some  favorite  site,  which  commands  a  view  of 
the  surrounding  country,  is  generally  chosen 
for  the  "residence,"  while  a  gushing  spring 
hard  by  will  form  the  nucleus  of  the  "  quar- 
ters." The  roads  follow  the  favorable  sugges- 
tion of  the  surface  of  the  country,  and,  of  course, 
wind  pleasantly  through  the  cultivated  fields 
and  untouched  woodland. 

The  preparations  for  planting  cotton  begin 
in  January ;  at  this  time  the  fields  are  covered 
with  the  dry  and  standing  stalks  of  the  "  la^^t 
3'ear's  crop."  The  first  care  of  the  planter  is 
to  "  clean  up"  for  plowing.  To  do  this,  the 
"  hands"  conunence  by  breaking  down  the  cot- 
ton stalks  with  a  heavy  club,  or  pulling  thorn 
up  by  the  roots.  These  stalks  are  then  gather- 
ed into  piles,  and  at  nightfall  set  on  fire. 
This  labor,  together  with  "housing  the  corn," 
repairing  fences  and  farming  implements,  con- 
sume the  time  up  to  the  middle  of  ]March  or 
the  beginning  of  April,  when  the  ]dow  for 
the  "  next  crop"  begins  its  work.  First,  the 
"water  furrtnvs"  are  run  from  five  to  six  feet 
apart,  and  made  bv  a  heavy  plow,  <lrawn  either 
by  a  team  of  oxen  or  mules.  This  labor,  as  it 
v.ill  be  [H'reeived,  makes  the  surface  of  the 
ground  in  ridges,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
next  run  a  light  plow,  making  what  is  termed 
"  the  drill,"  or  depository  of  the  seed :  a  girl 
follows  the  liirht  plow,  carrying  in  her  apron 
the  cotton  s(>e(l.  which  she  profusely  scatters  in 
the  ncAvlv-made  drill;  behind  this  sower  fol- 
lows "the  harrow,"  and  bv  these  various  labors 
the  i)lMn1ing  is  temporarily  completed. 

l-'rom  two  to  three  bushels  of  cotton  seed  are 
necessary  to  plant  an  acre  of  ground  ;  the  quan- 
tity used,  however,  is  but  of  little  consequence, 
unless   the   seed    is    iuiported,    for   the   annual 
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amount  collected  at  the  gin-house  is  enormous, 
and  the  surplus,  after  planting,  is  either  left  to 
rot,  to  be  eaten  b}^  the  cattle,  or  scattered  upon 
the  fields  for  manure. 

If  the  weather  be  favorable,  the  young  plant 
is  discovered  making  its  -vvay  tiirough  in  six  or 
ten  da3's,  and  '"  the  scraping"  of  tlie  crop,  as  it 
is  termed,  now  begins.  A  light  plow  is  again 
called  into  requisition,  which  is  run  along  the 
drill,  throwing  the  earth  away  from  the  plant ; 
then  come  the  laborers  with  their  hoes,  who 
dexterously  cut  awa}'  the  superabundant  shoots 
and  the  intruding  weeds,  and  leave  a  single 
cotton-plant  in  little  hills  generally  two  feet 
apart. 

Of  all  the  labors  of  the  field,  tlie  dexterity 
displayed  by  the  negroes  in  "scraping  cotton" 
is  most  calculated  to  call  forth  the  admiration  of 
the  novice  spectator.  The  hoe  is  a  rude  instru- 
ment, however  avcU  made  and  handled ;  the 
voung  cotton-plant  is  as  delicate  as  vegetation 
can  be,  and  springs  up  in  lines  of  solid  masses, 
composed  of  liundreds  of  plants.  The  field- 
liand,  however,  will  single  one  delicate  shoot 
from  tlie  surrounding  multitude,  and  with  his 
rude  hoe  he  will  trim  away  the  remainder 
with  all  the  boldness  of  touch  of  a  master, 
leaving  the  incipient  stalk  unharmed  and  alone 
in  its  glory;  and  at  nightfall  you  can  look 
along  the  extending  rows,  and  find  the  plants 
correct  in  line,  and  of  the  required  distance  of 
separation  from  each  other. 

The  ]>lanter,  who  can  look  over  his  field  in 
early  spring,  and  find  his  cotton  "  cleanly  scrap- 
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ed"  and  his  "stand"  good,  is  fortunate;  still, 
the  vicissitudes  attending  the  cultivation  of  the 
crop  have  only  commenced.  Many  rows,  from 
the  operations  of  the  "  cut-worm,"  and  from 
nuiltitudinous  causes  unknown,  have  to  be  re- 
[)lanted,  and  an  unusually  late  frost  may 
destroy  ail  his  labors,  and  compel  him  to 
commence  again.  But,  if  no  untoward  accident 
occurs,  in  two  weeks  after  the  "  scraping,"  an- 
other hoeing  takes  ])lace,  at  which  time  the 
]ilow  throws  the  furrow  on  to  the  roots  of  the 
now  strengthening  plant,  and  the  increasing 
heat  of  the  sun  also  justifying  the  sinking  of  the 
roots  deeper  in  the  earth.  The  pleasant  month 
of  May  is  now  drawing  to  a  close,  and  vegeta- 
tion of  all  kinds  is  struggling  for  precedence  in 
the  fields.  Grasses  and  weeds  of  every  vari- 
ety, with  vines  and  wild  flowers,  luxuriate  in 
the  newly-turned  sod,  and  seem  to  be  determ- 
ined to  choke  out  of  existence  the  useful  and 
still  delicately-grown  cotton. 

It  is  a  season  of  unusual  industry  on  the  cot- 
ton plantations,  and  woe  to  the  planter  who  is 
outstripped  in  his  labors,  and  finds  himselt 
"  overtaken  by  the  grass."  The  plow  tears  up 
the  surplus  vegetation,  and  the  hoe  tops  it  off 
in  its  luxuriance.  The  race  is  a  hard  one,  but 
industry  conquers;  and  when  the  thud  woi-king 
over  of  the  crop  takes  place,  the  cotton  plant, 
so  much  cherished  and  favored,  begins  to  over 
top  its  rivals  in  the  fields — begins  to  cast  a 
cJdlling  shade  of  superiority  over  its  now  intim 
idated  groundlings,  and  commences  to  reign 
supreme. 

Through  the  month  of  July,  the  oro]^ 
is  wrouglit  over  for  the  last  time ;  the 
plant,  heretofore  of  slow  growth,  now 
makes  rapid  advances  toward  jierfee- 
tion.  The  plow  and  hoe  are  still  in 
requisition.  The  "water  furrows"  be- 
tween the  cotton  rows  are  deepened, 
leaving  the  cotton  growing  as  it  were 
upon  a  slight  ridge;  this  accomplish- 
ed, the  crop  is  prepared  for  the  "  rainy 
season,"  should  it  ensue,  and  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  it  is,  under  any  circum- 
stances, beyond  the  control  of  art.  Ka- 
ture  must  now  have  its  sway. 

On  some  j)laiitations  there  is  no 
"overseer;"  the  owner  manages  liis 
jilace  with  the  help  of  a  skillful  and 
trustworthy  negro,  termed  the  "driv- 
er." These  drivers  ai"e  very  ambitious, 
and  are,  like  tlwir  masters,  exee(Mling- 
Iv  S(!n8itiv<'  if  a  stranger,  or  other  disin- 
terest e<l  j)ers<)n,  gives  an  unfavoralde 
opinion  of  the  general  aj)])earance  of 
the  crop  under  their  management.  If 
much  grass  is  seen  in  the  cotton  field, 
it  is  supj>osed  to  be  an  unfavora])le  te3- 
limony  of  the  industry  or  skill  of  the 
driver.  Upon  a  certain  occasion,  a 
gentleman  riding  along  a  cotton  field 
r(Mnarkf'<l  tolln'  negro  manager,  "You 
liavc  a  good  deal  of  grass  in  your  crop." 
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The  negro  felt  inurtiiied,  and,  anxious 
to  break  the  force  of  the  insinuation, 
coolly  replied.  "  It  is  poor  ground,  mas- 
ter, that  won't  bring  grass."  The  finest 
intellect  could  not,  under  the  cireum- 
Ktances,  have  said  a  better  thing. 

The  "cotton  bloom,"  under  the  ma- 
tured sun  of  .Inly,  begins  to  malce  its 
appearance.  The  announcement  of  the 
"first  blossom"  of  the  neighborhood 
is  a  matter  of  general  interest ;  it  is  the 
unfailing  sign  of  the  approach  of  the 
busy  season  of  fall ;  it  is  the  evidence 
that  soon  the  labor  of  man  will,  under 
a  kind  Providence,  receive  its  reward. 

It  should  pei-haps  here  be  remarked, 
that  the  color  of  cotton  in  its  perfec- 
tion is  precisely  that  of  the  blossom 
— a  beautiful  light,  but  warm  cream 
color.     In   buying   cotton   cloth,   the 
"bleached"    and    "unbleached"    are 
perceptibly  ditTerent  qualities  to  the      '" 
most  casual  observer;  but  the  dark     ' 
hues  and  harsh  look  of  the  "  unbleach- 
ed domestic"  comes  from  the  handling    ,  ; 
of  the   artisan   and  the   soot   of  ma-      ■; 
chinery.     If  cotton,  pure  as  it  looks    <" 
in  the  field,  could  be  wrought  into     |::;  \ 
fabrics,  they  would  have  a  brilliancy      "^^ 
and  beauty  never  3'et  accorded  to  any  V 

other  material  in  its  natural  or  arti- 
ficial state.  There  can  not  be  a  doubt  but  that, 
in  the  robes  of  the  ancient  royal  Mexicans  and 
Peruvians,  this  brilliant  and  natural  gloss  of 
cotton  was  preserved,  and  hence  the  surpassing 
value  it  possessed  in  the  eyes  of  cavaliers  accus- 
tomed to  the  fabrics  of  the  splendid  court  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella. 

The  cotton  blossom  is  exceedingly  delicate  in 
its  organization.  It  is,  if  in  perfection,  as  Ave 
have  stated,  of  a  beautiful  cream  color.  It  un- 
folds in  the  night,  remains  in  its  glory  through 
the  morn — at  meridian  it  has  begun  to  decay. 
The  day  following  its  birth  it  has  changed  to  a 
deep  red,  and,  ere  the  sun  goes  down,  its  petals 
have  fallen  to  the  earth,  leaving  inclosed  in  the  capacious  calyx 
a  scarcely  pcrce])tible  germ.  This  germ,  in  its  inci[)ient  and 
early  stages,  is  called  "  a  form ;"  in  its  more  perfected  state,  "  a 
boll" 

The  cotton  plant,  like  the  orange,  has  often  on  one  stalk 
every  possible  growth ;  and  often,  on  the  pame  liml),  may 
sometimes  be  seen  the  first  opened  blossom,  and  the  bolls, 
fi'om  their  first  development  as  "forms,"  tiirough  every  size, 
until  they  have  burst  open,  and  scattered  their  rich  contents 
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to  the  rij)ening  Avinds. 

The  appearance  of  a  well-cultivated  cotton 
field,  if  it  has  escaped  the  i-avages  of  insects  and 
the  destruction  of  the  elements,  is  of  singular 
beauty.  Although  it  may  be  a  mile  in  extent, 
fltill  it  is  as  carefully  wi-ought  as  is  the  mould 
of  the  limited  garden  of  the  coldest  climate. 
The  cotton  leaf  is  of  a  delicate  green,  large  and 
luxuriant  ;  tli(!  stalk  indicates  rajjid  growth. 
\«'t  it  has  a  healthy  and  linn  l(n)k.  Viewed 
from  a  distance,  the  perfecting  plant  has  a  Avarm 


and  glowing  exj)ression.  The  size  of  the  cotton- 
plant  dei>ends  upon  the  accident  of  climate  and 
soil.  The  cotton  of  Tennessee  bears  very  littlo 
resend)lanee  to  the  luxuriant  growth  of  Alaba- 
ma and  (Jeorgia;  but  even  in  those  favored 
states  the  cotton-plant  is  not  every  Avherc  the 
same,  for  in  the  rich  bottom  lands  it  grows  to 
a  conunanding  size,  Avhile  in  the  more  barren 
i-egions  it  is  an  humble  shrub.  In  the  rich  al- 
luvium of  the  Mississippi  the  cotton  will  tower 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  tallest  "picker,"  and 
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a  single  plant  will  contain  hundreds  of  perfect 
•'bolls;"  in  the  neighboring  "  i)iney-woods"  it 
lifts  its  humble  head  scarcely  above  the  knee, 
and  is  proportionably  meagre  in  its  produce  of 
fruit. 

The  growing  cotton  is  particularly  liable  to 
accidents,  and  suffers  immensely  in  "wet  sea- 
sons" from  the  ''rust"  and  "rot."  The  first 
named  affects  the  leaves,  giving  them  a  brown 
and  deadened  tinge,  and  frequently  causes  them 
to  crumble  away.  The  "  rot"  attacks  the  "  boll." 
It  commences  by  a  black  spot  on  the  rind,  which 
increasing,  seems  to  produce  fermentation  and 
decay.  AVorms  find  their  way  to  the  roots ;  the 
caterpillar  eats  into  the  "boll"  and  destroys  the 
etaple.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  enu- 
merate all  the  evils  the  cotton-plant  is  heir  to, 
all  of  which,  however,  sink  into  nothingness 
compared  with  the  scourge  of  the  "  army- 
worm." 

The  moth  that  indicates  the  advent  of  the 
arm^'-worm  has  a  Quaker-like  simplicity  in  its 
light,  chocolate-colored  body  and  wings,  and, 
1  from  its  harmless  appearance,  would  never  be 
taken  for  the  destroyer  of  vast  fields  of  luxuri- 
ant and  useful  vegetation. 

The  little,  and,  at  first,  scarcely  to  be  per- 
ceived caterpillars  that  follow  the  appearance 


of  these  moths,  can  absolutely  be  seen  to  grow 
and  swell  beneath  your  eyes  as  they  crawl  from 
leaf  to  leaf.  Day  by  day  you  can  see  the  vege- 
tation of  vast  fiehls  becoming  thinner  and  thin- 
ner, while  the  worm,  constantly  increasing  in 
size,  assumes  at  last  an  unctuous  appearance 
most  disgusting  to  behold.  Arrived  at  maturi- 
ty, a  few  houi's  only  are  nccessai'y  for  these 
modern  locusts  to  eat  up  all  living  vegetation 
that  comes  in  their  way.  Leaving  the  locali- 
ties of  their  birth,  they  Avill  move  from  ])lace  to 
place,  spreading  a  desolation  as  consuming  as 
fire  in  their  path. 

All  efforts  to  ai'rcst  their  progress  or  annihi- 
late them   prove  unavailing.      They  seem  to 
spring  out  of  the  ground,  and  fall  from   the 
clouds;  and  the  more  they  are  tormented  and 
destroyed,  the  more  perceptible,  seeminglj^,  is 
their  power.     We  once  witnessed  the  invasion 
of  the  army-worm,  as  it  attempted  to  pass  from 
a  desolated  cotton-field  to  one  untouched.     Be- 
tween these  fields  was  a  wide  ditch,  which  had 
been  deepened,  to  prove  a  bai-rier  to  the  on- 
ward march  of  the  worm,     Down  the  perpen- 
dicular sides  of  the  trench  the  catei-pillars  roll- 
ed in  untold  millions,  until  its  bottom,  for  near- 
ly a  mile  in  extent,  was  a  foot  or  two  deep  in  a 
living  mass  of  animal  life.    To  an  immense  piece 
of  unhewn  timber  was  attached  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  as  this  heavy 
log  was  drawn  through  the  ditch,  it  seemed  absolutely  to  float  on  a 
crushed  mass  of  vegetable  corruption.     The  following  day,  under 
the  heat  of  a  tropical  sun,  the  stench  arising  from  this  acidulated 
decay  was  perceptible  the  country  round,  giving  a  sti-ange  and  in- 
comprehensible notion  of  the  power  and  abundance  of  this  destroyer 
of  the  cotton  crop. 

The  season  of  cotton  picking  commences  in  the  latter  part  of  July, 
and  continues  without  intermission  to  the  Christmas  holida3-s.  The 
work  IS  not  heavy,  but  becomes  tedious  from  its  sameness.  I'he 
field  hands  are  each  supplied  with  a  basket  and  bag.  The  basket 
IS  left  at  the  head  of  the  "cotton-rows;"   the  bag  is  suspende<l 

from  the  "  j)icker's"  neck  by  a 
strap,  and  is  used  to  hold  the 
cotton  as  it  is  taken  from  the 
boll.  AVhen  the  bag  is  fillet! 
it  is  emptied  into  the  basket, 
and  this  routine  is  continued 
through  the  day.  Kach  hand 
picks  from  two  hundri'd  and 
fifty  to  tliree  hundred  pounds  of 
"  seed  cotton"  each  day,  though 
some  negroes  of  extraordiiuiry 
ability  go  beyond  this  amount, 
if  the  wcatlier  be  very  fine, 
(he  cotton  is  carried  from  tin* 
fichl  direct  fo  the  j)acking- 
house;  but  generally  it  is  first 
spread  out  on  scafloUls,  wliere 
it  is  left  t(»  dry,  and  j)ickod 
ell  an  of  any  "  tr.'ish"  that  mav 
be  |)ci-c<'ived  mixed  uj)  M'ith 
the  «'otton.  Among  the  most 
chiiract eristic  .scenes  of  j)Ianta- 
ti<in  Iif<!  is  the  returning  of  the 
hands  at  nightfall  from  the 
field,  with  tiieir  well-filled  ba»i. 
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kets  of  cotton  upon  their  heads.  Falling  un- 
consciously "into  line,"  the  stoutest  leading  the 
way,  they  move  along  in  the  dim  twilight  of  a 
winter  day  with  the  quietness  of  spirits  rather 
than  human  beings. 

The  "packing-room"  is  the  loft  of  the  gin- 
house,  and  is  over  the  gin-stand.  By  this  ar- 
rangement the  cotton  is  conveniently  shoved 
down  a  causeway  into  the  "gin-hopper."  "We 
have  spoken  of  the  importance  of  Whitney's 
great  invention,  and  we  must  now  say  that  much 
of  the  comparative  value  of  the  staple  of  cotton 
depends  upon  the  excellence  of  the  cotton-gin. 
Some  separate  the  staple  from  the  seed  far  bet- 
ter than  others,  while  all  are  dependent  more 
or  less  for  their  excellence  upon  the  judicious 
manner  they  are  used.  With  constant  atten- 
tion, a  gin-stand,  impelled  by  four  mules,  will 
work  out  four  bales  of  four  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  each  a  day;  but  this  is  more  than  the 
avcragi!  amount.  Upon  large  j)lantations  the 
stcam-cngino  is  brought  into  requisition,  wliich, 
carrying  any  number  of  gins  required,  will  turn 
out  Ihe  necessary  luimber  of  bales  per  day. 

Tliu  balhiij  of  tho  cotton  ends  the  labor  of  its 
production  on  the  plantation.    The  power  which 


is  used  to  accomplish  this  end  is  generally  a 
single  but  powerful  screw.  The  ginned  cotton 
is  thrown  from  the  packing-room  down  into  a 
reservoir  or  press,  which,  being  filled,  is  tramp- 
ed down  by  the  negroes  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness. When  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  forced 
by  "  foot  labor"  into  the  press,  the  upper  door 
is  shut  down,  and  the  screw  is  applied,  worked 
by  horse.  By  this  process  the  staple  becomes 
almost  as  solid  a  mass  as  stone.  By  previous 
arrangement,  strong  Kentucky  bagging  has  been 
so  placed  as  to  cover  the  upper  and  lower  side 
of  the  pressed  cotton.  Ropes  are  now  passed 
round  the  whole  and  secured  by  a  knot ;  a  long 
needle  and  a  piece  of  twine  closes  up  the  open- 
ings in  the  bagging ;  the  screw  is  then  run  up, 
the  cotton  swells  with  tremendous  power  in- 
side of  its  ribs  of  ropes — the  baling  is  comple- 
ted, and  the  cotton  is  ready  for  shipment  to 
any  part  of  the  world. 

Nothing  would  be  more  difficult  than  to  give 
a  correct  idea  of  the  profits  arising  from  the 
cultivation  of  cotton.  Statistics  afford  no  cer- 
tain data.  The  growing  crop  is  liable  to  so 
many  accidents,  that  the  amount  to  be  raised 
the  current  year  can  never  be  calculated  with 
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any  exactness,  and  the  demand  for  cotton  seems 
to  vary  with  every  ship  arrival  to  this  country 
from  Europe.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  the 
number  of  bales  of  cotton  that  will  be  raised 
any  given  year  is  illustrated  in  a  remarkable 
manner  by  the  fact  that  certain  commercial 
men  in  New  York  advertised  for  estimates  of 
the  "  coming  crop,"  and  the  result  may  be  giv- 
en as  follows:  The  written  opinions  of  two 
hundred  and  nine  parties,  scattered  over  the 
United  States,  were  sent  in  and  recorded,  and 
between  the  lowest  and  highest  estimate  there 
was  found  to  be  a  range  of  one  million  four 
hundred  thousand  bales  ! 

A  "  great  yield"  is  one  thousand  pounds  of 
"  seed  cotton"  to  the  acre,  which  makes  two 
thirds  of  a  bale  of  ginned  cotton  of  four  hund- 
red and  fifty  pounds.  Cases  could  be  given 
where  twice  this  quantity  has  been  produced, 
but  these  examples  would  not  be  fair  illustra- 
tions of  the  general  production.  The  average 
of  a  bale  of  ginned  cotton  to  every  cultivated 
acre  is  set  down  by  the  most  experienced  plant- 
ers as  a  very  liberal  reward  for  their  labor. 
Ten  acres  of  cotton  and  five  acres  of  corn  are 
considered  the  work  of  each  "  field  hand;"  yet 
five  or  six  bales  of  cotton,  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  to  the  hand,  would  greatly  exceed 
the  average  production,  for  it  will  be  found,  on 
examination,  that  an  average  of  two  acres  are 
cultivated  in  order  to  produce  one  bale. 

LIFE    ON    THE    PLANTATION. 

The  cultivation  of  the  soil  being  the  earliest 
as  well  as  the  noblest  of  pursuits,  it  seems  to 
create  a  manliness  and  patriotism  in  those  who 
follow  it.  The  Southern  planter  presents  the 
agriculturist  in  the  most  dignified  form.  He 
directs,  he  plows,  he  sows,  he  reaps,  and  yet  he 


does  nothing  of  mere  physical  labor.  He  has 
all  the  advantages  that  come  from  a  familiarity 
with  the  open  fields,  combined  with  all  the  ac- 
complishments that  flow  from  elegant  leisure. 
Surrounded  with  an  overabundance  of  the  nec- 
essaries of  life,  and,  from  his  isolated  position, 
ever  glad  to  see  the  face  of  a  friend  or  stran- 
ger, he  has  become  proverbial  throughout  the 
world  for  his  accomplished  manners  and  un- 
bounded hospitality. 

In  the  cotton-packing  season,  when  the  lassi- 
tude of  summer  has  given  way  to  the  invigora- 
ting influences  of  *'  an  early  frost,"  the  planter 
and  his  guests  frequently  indulge  in  the  man- 
ly sport  of  "following  the  hounds."  Spirited 
horses  and  excellent  fire-arms  are  in  abund- 
ance, and  the  plantation-house  presents  a  scene 
of  rare  excitement  at  the  moment  of  the  "start 
for  the  hunt."  The  neighing  of  horses,  the 
yelping  of  hounds,  the  boisterous  laughter  of 
negroes,  mingle  together  in  strange  but  enliv- 
ening confusion. 

CHASE   OF   THE   FOX. 

A  fox-hunt  is  a  matter  of  exercise  as  well  as 
amusement,  and  is  never  considered  perfect  un- 
less there  is  a  fashionable  "  cit"  along,  who  has 
been  for  years  an  accomplished  sportsman  in 
imagination,  and  now  for  the  first  time  puts  his 
theories  into  practice. 

It  is  useless  to  deny  it,  the  Metropolitan  can 
not  sit  well  upon  his  horse ;  and  Pompey,  who 
rides  "bareback"  in  the  rear,  grins  with  ineffa- 
ble delight  at  the  exhibition;  but  the  planter, 
of  course,  sees  nothing  the  while.  The  retreat 
of  Reynard  is  reached,  and  the  pack  is  al- 
ready insane  with  excitement.  The  young  dogs 
"open,"  but  the  old  ones  pay  no  heed;  pres- 
ently "  Leader,"  a  dog  of  fame,  examines  the 
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earth  about  liim,  <and  for  the  first  time  seems 
absorbed  in  the  business  of  the  day ;  a  moment 
more,  he  utters  one  clear,  shrill  cry  of  exulta- 
tion, which  is  answered  back  by  the  dogs  and 
men ;  the  horses  now  rouse  themselves,  their 
eyes  flash  fire,  and  in  another  moment  the  beat- 
ing hearts  of  all  are  sweeping  over  the  broken 
landscape. 

Now  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  thut  fox  hunt- 
ing is  not  attended  Avith  its  evils.  It  is  follow- 
ed at  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  ripening- 
cotton  is  in  perfection,  A  troop  of  mad-caps  in 
full  tilt  across  a  cultivated  "hundred-acre  field" 
is  at  an  expense  of"  a  bale"  at  least;  and  there 
are  certain  unpoetical  people  who  hear  the  ring- 
ing notes  of  the  hound  approaching  from  the 
distance  with  any  other  feelings  than  those  of 
pleasure.  Still,  resistance  would  be  useless,  for 
public  opinion  rather  claims  it  as  a  right  than 
ft  favor  to  pursue  the  fox  wherever  he  may 
run. 

We  knew  an  old  gentleman,  however,  who, 
from  his  admitted  and  often  demonstrated  cour- 
age, and  his  patriarchal  character,  could  enforce 
laws  regarding  his  ])ropcrty  upon  "the  boys" 
tliftt  were  dead  letters  if  invoked  by  younger 
men.  Now  this  "fine  old  gentleman"  determ- 
ined to  give  all  due  notice  of  consequences  to 
"  t  r(^spasserB,"  aiul  so  he  posted,  at  favorable 
places  along  his  fields,  a  jtrinled  exposition  of 
the  ])ains  and  [(cnalties  attending  tli<^  breaking 
ilowti  «»f  his  fences,  and  destroying  ///.<  jiroper- 
ly,  more  particularly  by  "  the  misdemeanor"  of 
rtiruiintf  foxes  ami  liouiids  through  tiie  "said 
plnntationn." 

Now  it  HO  liaj>|iene(l  that,  oti  a  iiiie  morning 
4»f  the  hiuil  we  have  l.ri<nv  alluded  to,  that  our 


fox-hunters,  pushing  pell-mell  over  brake  and 
sward,  were  brought  to  a  stand  by  these  "ofl'i- 
cial  advertisements."    The  inconsiderate,  either 
by  youthful  thoughtlessness  or  the  excitement 
of  the  chase,  leaped  the  frail  barriers  of  the 
fence,  when  the  more  reflecting  of  the  party 
called  a  halt,  urged  the  deference  due  the  feel- 
ings of  the  old  gentleman,  and  at  what  little 
cost  it  would  be  to  reach  the  hounds  bv  turning 
the  proscribed  boundaries  in  their  way ;  and, 
with  a  hearty  response,  in  another  instant  away 
swept  the  foaming  steeds  down  the  road  hard 
by.    Now  our  old  planter  had  heard  the  ominous 
cry  of  the  hounds,  and  had  gone  out  among  his 
acres  for  the  especial  purpose  of  defending  them 
from  invasion.     While  riding  about,  the  deep, 
shrill  cry  of  the  approaching  pack,  unconscious- 
ly to  himself,  struck  chords  tliat  half  a  centurv 
before  had  so  keenly  vibrated  in  his  own  bosom. 
He  leaned  back  upon  his  horse,  his  eyes  flashed 
with  unwonted  fire,  his  Nostrils  dilated,  and. 
as  if  by  magic,  he  was  young  again  ;  and,  wav- 
ing his  hat  aloft,  he  gave  forth  a  wild  note  of 
encouragement  to  the  pack,  which,  at  the  mo- 
ment, like  fleeing  spirits  swept  his  path.     Then 
noticing  the   hunters,   a]>]>arently   at  fault   fuj 
takinrj  tlic  road,  he  galloj)cil  toward  them,  and, 
to  their  astonishment^  ]iointed  out  the  course 
of  the  chase  with  the  handle  of  his  ritling  whiji ; 
and  as  the  sp(U'tsmen  leaped  into  his  fields,  again 
and  again  the   notes   of  encouragement  burst 
from  the  old  man's  heart,   and  thus   exulting, 
away  he  went  with  the  crowd,  that   knocked 
the  cotton  from  the  stalks  until  it  wn5tefully 
covered  the  earth,  and  flew  in  the  air,  envelop- 
ing horse  and   rider  like  a   driving  storm  of 
snow. 
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CHRISTMAS    HOLIDAYS. 

The  "  cotton-picking  season"  is  generally 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  middle  of  December. 
The  crop  ready  for  shipment,  the  negroes  are 
permitted  to  relax  from  their  labors,  and  are  in 
fine  spirits,  because  "the  work  of  the  year  is 
finished."  The  Christmas  holidays  are  strictly 
kept,  and  is  the  great  gala  season  of  tjie  negro. 
It  may  be  likened  to  the  saturnalia  of  the  Ro- 
mans, modified  by  decency  and  decorum.  The 
wagons  and  carts  are  at  their  service  to  carry 


their  corn,  fodder,  chickens,  and  e^gs  to  the 
neighboring  city  or  village,  "the  return  load" 
being  made  up  of  finery  and  luxuries  for  the 
feasts  of  the  holidays.  Invitations  for  exchange 
of  visits  are  circulated  among  the  negroes  of 
difTorent  plantations ;  fiddlers  are  in  demand ; 
and  dancing  and  merriment  characterize  the 
hours  of  night  and  day 

At  this  season  "the  master"  is  seldom  from 
home ;  his  presence  is  needed  to  preserve  order ; 
but  he  never  interferes,  unless  there  be  rude- 
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ness  and  violence,  Tvhich  is  seldom  the  case. 
No  people  in  the  world  are  more  polite  and 
courteous  than  the  negro  while  enjoying  their 
•'  high  life  below  stairs."  They  now  drop  their 
plantation  names  of  Tom,  Bill,  Dick,  and  Cffisar, 
Moll,  Kate,  and  Nancy,  and  use,  in  addressing 
one  another,  the  prefix  of  Mister,  Mistress,  or 
Miss,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  the  highest  com- 
pliment that  can  be  paid  them  is  to  be  called 
by  the  surnames  of  their  masters.  Splendid  en- 
tertainments are  now  given,  at  which  are  served 
up  the  rarest  dishes,  and  in  a  style  sometimes 
surpassing  the  best  exhibitions  of  the  "master's 
house." 

This  may  be  more  readily  comprehended 
when  it  is  known  that,  for  the  time  being,  the 
ladies  of  the  family  interest  themselves  in  the 
amusements  and  entertainments  of  the  negroes, 
giving  superintendence  to  the  making  of  pastry, 
the  adornment  of  the  tables,  and  whatever  else 
will  add' to  the  refinement  of  the  festivity.  On 
Buch  occasions,  the  "  stately  mistress"  and  her 
"  aristocratic  daughters"  may  be  seen  assisting, 
by  every  act  of  kindness,  and  displaying  in  the 
most  charming  way  the  family  feeling  and  patri- 


archal character  of  our  Southern  institutions ; 
while  the  negroes,  on  their  part,  never  feel  that 
they  are  duly  and  affectionately  rememxbered 
unless  the  white  family,  or  most  of  its  members, 
are  present,  to  witness  and  participate  in  their 
enjoyments.  And  perhaps  the  most  amusing 
incidents  of  the  holiday  festivities  are  the  toasts 
and  speeches  of  the  plantation  beaus,  and  the 
affected  diffidence  and  assumed  refinement  of 
the  belles ;  they  are  always  indicative  of  kind 
feeling,  and  sometimes  most  decidedly  ludi- 
crous. In  these  imitations  of  "  white  folks," 
some  "  sable  wild  flower,"  that  it  was  supposed 
had  never  looked  into  a  parlor,  will  put  on 
airs  that  would  be  quite  impressive  amidst  ton» 
at  Saratoga  or  Newport;  while  a  "  field  nigger" 
will  hit  off  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  master, 
or  of  an  eccentric  visitor,  that  are  instantly 
recognized,  but  had  never  been  noticed  before. 
The  festivities  of  Christmas  commence  at  the 
break  of  day.  Just  as  the  light  appears  they 
form  themselves  into  a  procession,  and  preceded 
by  a  fiddle  and  a  variety  of  rude  instruments, 
above  all  of  which  is  to  be  heard  boisterous 
singing  and  laughing,  they  march  round  the 
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house,  crying  out  at  intervals,  "  Wake  up !  wake 
up!  Christmas  has  come!"  and  repeating  every 
expression  of  good-will  and  gratulation  that 
comes  to  their  minds.  It  is  for  the  curious  to 
trace  this  custom  to  its  origin,  for  almost  every 
nation  has  had  its  morning  Christmas  hymns. 
In  "merrie  old  England,"  long  before  "America 
was  discovered,"  its  simple  inhabitants,  similar 
to  the  Southern  negroes,  had  their  day-break 
processions  and  songs  for  the  benefit  of  their 
feudal  lord. 

In  a  short  time  the  people  of  the  house  are 
astir,  the  family  assemble  in  the  great  hall,  and 
the  delivering  of  presents  begins.  Coats,  vests, 
and  other  articles  of  clothing  are  given  to  the 
men ;  head-handkerchiefs,  dresses,  and  ribbons 
to  the  women ;  flour,  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  and 
other  delicacies  to  all,  and  the  whole  of  Christ- 
mas morning  is  a  scene  of  joyous,  "orderly 
confusion." 

Illustrative  of  the  humor  of  the  negro,  and 
the  familiarity  of  the  master  on  these  festal  oc- 
casions, is  the  anecdote  of  old  Governor  B., 
who  addressed  "  a  merry  Christmas"  to  one  of 
his  old  negroes.  Uncle  Mose,  with  a  dignity 
that  would  have  done  honor  to  the  best  man- 
ners of "  Old  Virginia,"  turned  to  "his  son  Ben" 
and  said,  "  Give  Governor  B.  a  picayune  for  his 
Christmas." 

Now  that  we  have  insensibly  wandered  from 
our  intention  in  illustrating  the  life  of  the  great 
laborer  in  the  "  cotton  field,"  perhaps  a  few 
more  paragraphs  devoted  to  the  same  subject 
may  lighten  the  otherwise  heavy  pages  of  this 
article. 

Negroes  have  a  nice  sense  of  the  ridiculous, 
and  enjoy  a  joke  with  keen  relish.  On  one  oc- 
casion. Judge was  spending  a  few  days  at 

a  plantation  of  a  friend.  The  Judge  was  digni- 
fied, and,  never  trifling  with  others,  he  was  par- 
ticularly sensitive  to  any  thing  like  a  joke,  if 
aimed  at  himself  During  the  Judge's  visit, 
there  was  a  plantation  wedding,  and  the  Judge 
desired,  as  a  favor,  that  he  might  perform  the 
ceremony,  which  was  readily  agreed  to.  As 
the  procession  was  coming  "  from  the  quarters," 
one  of  "  the  guests  of  the  house"  put  a  half  dol- 
lar in  the  hands  of  the  groom,  and  told  him, 
"As  soon  as  the  ceremony  is  over,  step  up  be- 
fore the  family  and  the  whole  company,  and 
give  this  to  the  Judge."  The  afi'air  went  off 
with  much  solemnity ;  when  the  negro  ad- 
vanced, and  with  a  grave  face  handed  the 
money  to  the  Judge.  The  functionary  looked 
confused,  and,  not  comprehending  the  matter, 
asked,  "What  was  the  meaning  of  that?"  The 
reply  was,  "  The  wedding  fee,  sir."  The  victim 
of  the  joke  colored,  became  confused,  a  loud 
laugh  ensued,  and  the  "  quarters"  were  made 
more  than  iisually  merry  at  the  negro  wit  that 
quizzed  the  "big  man"  at  the  "  white  house." 

Negroes  have  a  very  clear  idea  of  justice,  and 

when  punishment  is  deserved,  it  is  yielded  to 

with  a  consciousness  of  its  ne<ressity.     Negroes 

aever  complain  as  much  of  severity  as  they  do 
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of  injustice  and  impulsiveness.  Some  of  the  best 
masters,  and  those  most  beloved  by  their  slaves, 
are  those  who  are  proverbially  strict,  but  con- 
scientiously just.  The  negro,  under  such  man- 
agement, knows  what  he  has  to  expect,  and 
acts  accordingly. 

Among  negroes  themselves  there  is  much 
wrangling.  This  arises  from  trading  among 
themselves,  and  from  jealousy.  When  a  difii- 
culty  arises,  and  the  master  can  not  find  out 
who  is  to  blame,  it  is  quite  common  to  "hold 
a  court,"  the  master  acting  as  judge.  The 
complainant  and  defendant  are  each  required 
to  appear,  produce  their  witnesses,  and  make 
their  statements.  It  often  happens  that  some 
smart,  knowing  fellow — as  among  white  peo- 
ple— has  been  imposing  upon  some  ignorant 
and  trusting  one.  The  cause  is  heard,  and  jus- 
tice is  rendered,  and  great  rejoicing  takes  place 
that  the  right  has  triumphed  over  cunning. 

RELIGIOUS    INSTRUCTION    OF    SLAVES. 

On  some  plantations,  Sunday  is  an  idle  and 
lounging  day ;  on  others,  it  is  kept  with  proper 
observances.  In  many  families,  instead  of  hav- 
ing worship  in  the  parlor  on  Sunday  morning, 
the  "  whole  family,"  which  term  in  the  South 
includes  white  and  black,  assemble  in  the 
"plantation  chapel."  These  occasions  are  im- 
proved by  the  interchange  of  conversation  and 
religious  instruction.  In  the  afternoon  the  ne- 
groes again  assemble,  when  Divine  service  is 
performed  by  a  regularly  appointed  intelligent 
clergyman.  The  sick  and  aged  are  particularly 
addressed,  and  after  service,  if  thought  useful, 
visited  at  their  cabins. 

The  attention  paid  by  planters  to  the  religious 
instruction  of  their  negroes  yearly  increases ; 
the  benefit  is  felt  mutually  by  master  and  slave. 
The  dependent  becomes  more  moral,  more  trust- 
worthy, more  industrious ;  the  superior  has  less 
solicitude,  and  the  gratification  of  witnessing 
happy  reformations.  Some  of  the  most  worthy 
and  intelligent  clergymen  of  the  South  devote 
much  of  their  time,  and  in  some  instances  all  of 
it,  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  slave.  The 
religious  feelings  of  the  negro  are  easily  touch- 
ed and  excited.  If  not  properly  directed,  they 
become  superstitious  and  fanatical ;  if  intelli- 
gently dealt  with,  they  form  clear  and  practical 
views  of  morality  and  religion. 

A  gentleman  who  was  very  attentive  to  the 
religious  instruction  of  his  slaves,  was  a  good 
deal  distressed  at  hearing  one  or  two  flagrant 
delinquencies  "  on  his  place."  He  called  up  one 
of  his  most  faithful  people,  and  expressed  his 
mortification  that,  notwithstanding  all  his  care, 
and  the  expense  he  went  to  in  procuring  them 
religious  instruction,  he  had  heard  of  several 
cases  of  highly  improper  conduct;  and  conclu- 
ded by  remarking  that  he  did  not  believe  that 
the  negroes  were  better  than  before  they  had 
preaching.  The  old  man  answered  as  follows: 
"You  see,  massa,  the  thing  is  jest  this;  a  heap 
of  things  used  to  go  on  before  dat  you  didn't 
know  nothen  about:  hut  now,  when  any  thing 
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goes  wrong,  it  gets  to  your  liearin'  'mediately ; 
we  aiiit  badder,  but  we  are  more  honest  in 
tellin'  you  de  trutli." 

ENGLAND    AND    INDIA    COTTON. 

Tlie  great  question  in  the  future  regarding 
cotton  that  remains  to  be  solved,  is,  Will  the 
time  ever  come  when  England  can  supply  her- 
self from  her  India  possessions  ?  It  is  not  a  fact 
that  she  is  now  a  great  consumer  of  our  staple ; 
what  she  receives  from  us  in  raw  cotton  is 
nearl}^  all  again  shipped  to  other  countries  in 
the  form  of  manufactured  goods ;  for  more  than 
half  of  England's  export  trade  depends  upon 
cotton  alone.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  En- 
gland is  struggling  to  release  herself  from  her 
dependence  upon  us.  The  energies  of  her  great- 
est statesmen  are  concentrated  to  accomplish 
this  object;  and  if  it  is  ever  consummated,  the 
epoch  of  the  official  announcement  of  the  fact 
by  the  British  government,  it  is  conceived,  will 
be  celebrated  by  the  nation  with  all  the  enthu- 
siasm that  characterizes  to  us  the  annual  return 
of  the  birth-day  of  our  national  independence. 

Great  Britain  has  ever  made  the  growth  of 
cotton,  not  only  in  her  dependencies,  but  with 
friendly  nations  favorably  situated  for  raising 
it,  a  source  of  constant  encouragement.  On  the 
Gold  Coast  of  Africa  her  agents  have  supplied 
the  native  chiefs  with  seed ;  and  it  is  said  they 
annually  increase  the  quantity  in  cultivation. 
In  New  South  Wales,  announces  "  a  philanthro- 
pist," cotton  can  be  raised  to  any  considerable 
extent,  and  capital  is  at  once  applied  to  pro- 
duce it  upon  the  rich  banks  of  the  rivers  of 
Australia.  But  to  India  England  looks  with  the 
greatest  hope ;  and  as  her  statesmen  cunningly 
devise  ways  and  means  for  the  maintenance  of 
her  greatness  from  the  decaying  resources  of 
the  present,  her  future  is  made  prophetic  of 
continued  power,  because  they  feel  that  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges  and  Burrampooter,  and 
their  tributaries,  lie  sources  of  inexhaustible 
wealth. 

It  is  asserted  "that  the  Great  Republic  owns 
the  cotton-growing  region  of  the  world."  That 
there  lies  within  the  United  States  the  most 
favored  land  and  climate,  there  can  not  be  a 
doubt,  but,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  India  pro- 
duces, even  now,  more  cotton  annually  than  the 
"Southern  States."  From  time  immemorial 
^'the  East"  has  been  celebrated  for  the  produc- 
tion of  cotton,  and  it  is  but  comparatively  a 
few  years  since  that  the  whole  world  was  sup- 
plied Avith  the  staple  from  her  inexhaustible 
fields. 

It  is  true  that  certain  known  experiments 
upon  the  lands  of  India  to  raise  cotton  have  not 
been  successful.  "Mississippi  River  planters" 
and  unacclimated  seed  have  failed,  and  the  fact 
has  been  announced  without  qualification  and 
without  explanation.  Yet  it  is  nevertheless 
true  lliat  "  interior  India,"  beyond  the  source 
of  profitable  exportation  to  commerce,  annually 
manures  its  soil  with  unappropriated  and  al- 
most spontaneously-grown  cotton,  that  would, 


if  gathered  and  brought  to  market,  crowd  the 
warehouses  of  Liverpool,  and  clog  the  mills  of 
Manchester.  The  idea  of  raising  cotton  upon 
lauds  in  India  convenient  to  the  naturally- 
formed  channels  of  intercommunication  with 
Europe  has  been  abandoned;  but  England  is 
not  discouraged,  for  she  is  about  to  overcome 
natural  obstacles  by  the  creative  power  of  Art 
Already  is  announced  in  her  "official  journal-' 
a  project  of  rail-i-oads,  steamers,  and  electric 
telegraphs,  that  will,  when  completed,  for  the 
first  time  open  to  the  commerce  of  the  Christian 
world  the  unappreciable  agricultural  wealth  ol 
the  heart  of  Asia.  Following  these  great  im- 
provements will  be  the  introduction  of  the  gin- 
stand  into  every  Hindoo  village,  and  the  incen> 
tive  will  be  given  for  scores  of  millions  of  people 
to  bring  their  surplus  labor  in  competition  with 
the  American  planter.* 

It  is  within  the  memory  of  those  living  when 
the  first  bale  of  cotton  was  exported  from  our 
Southern  States  to  England.  Should  we  then 
be  surprised  if,  in  the  startling  changes  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  it  may  be  within  the  mem- 
ory of  thousands  now  living  when  India  shall 
even  more  rapidly  increase  her  exportations, 
and  take  our  place  as  the  great  producer  of  the 
raw  material  ? 

FACTS    WORTHY    OF    CONSIDERATION. 

The  arguments  adduced  by  some  to  show  the 
impossibility  of  such  an  event,  and  the  levity 

*  "There  is  nothing  so  remarkable  in  the  present  age 
as  its  zeal  for  great  public  works  and  material  improve- 
ments. To  develop  the  resources  of  a  country  is  now 
understood  to  be  among  the  first  duties  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  vast  achievements  of  the  American  States,  the  rail- 
way enterprise  of  England,  and,  we  may  fairly  add,  ol 
Germany,  the  great  improvement  in  physical  science,  and 
the  increasing  attention  to  the  comforts  and  welfare  oi 
the  multitude,  have  ah  caused  the  performances  of  the 
East  India  Company  to  be  estimated  in  1853  by  a  far 
higher  standard  than  that  which  regulated  the  expecta- 
tions of  1833.  The  Governor-General  has  sent  home,  for 
the  adoption  of  the  home  government,  a  large  and  com- 
prehensive plan  of  rail-ways  for  India,  which,  if  carried 
out  in  its  integrity,  will  effect  the  greatest  and  most  sud- 
den revolution  in  the  habits,  the  commerce,  and  the  re- 
sources of  India  that  ever  fell  upon  any  country  in  the 
world.  An  agricultural  and  thickly-peopled  country,  with- 
out roads  or  internal  communication  of  any  kind,  is  an 
anomaly  which  it  is  hard  to  understand — famine  in  one 
place,  glut  in  another,  misery  in  all,  no  outlet  for  surplus 
produce,  no  inlet  for  external  manufactures,  every  thing 
extravagantly  dear,  except  what  is  grown  on  the  spot, 
and  that  in  ordinary  years  ruinously  cheap,  and  in  years 
of  scarcity  absolutely  unattainable.  The  tax  on  salt,  ot 
which  we  have  heard  so  much,  is  nothing  as  an  element 
in  the  price  compared  with  the  enormous  cost  of  carriage. 
To  open  a  rail-way  through  India  is  to  call  a  new  world 
into  existence — to  reunite  to  the  world  districts  almost  as 
effectually  separated  from  it  as  if  they  had  been  placed  in 
another  planet.  Tlie  cfliciency  of  government  will  be 
enormously  increased,  the  powers  of  control  and  super- 
vision immensely  augmented,  the  necessity  for  retaining 
so  large  a  body  of  men  under  arms  greatly  diminished. 
The  government  of  India  has  rightly  felt  tliat  these  great 
objects  are  not  to  be  attained  by  a  timid  or  partial  develop- 
ment of  the  rail-way  system  ;  that  rail-ways,  as  a  whole, 
can  not  fail,  though,  if  treated  in  detail,  they  easily  may; 
that  we  must  move  altogether  if  we  move  at  all,  and,  be- 
ginning on  as  many  dillerent  points  as  possible,  and  urg- 
ing the  work  forward  witli  the  lit  most  possible  zeal  and 
assiduity,  endeavor  to  make  up  by  present  vigor  for  past 
negligence  and  indecision." — Lomhm  Times. 
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•vrith  which  the  consequences  to  the  cotton- 
growing  interests  of  the  South  are  treated  by 
others,  do  not  keep  the  true  political  economist 
and  patriot  from  reflection;  and  it  is  a  conso- 
ling fact,  that  frequently  a  comparatively  new 
direction  given  to  industry  produces  good  and 
not  evil ;  and  it  ma}"  be  in  the  course  of  Provi- 
dence, that  what  would  free  Great  Britain  from 
purchasing  the  products  of  our  Southern  fields, 
would  render  us  independent  of  her  mills,  and 
the  superior  and  unequal  profits  of  manufactu- 
ring over  agricultural  labor  would  accrue  to  us ; 
and  still  possessing  the  advantage,  forever  de- 
nied England,  of  having  our  spindles  beside  our 
plow,  we  should  be  able  to  undersell  the  man- 
ufactures of  England,  not  only  in  the  opening 
marts  of  China,  Japan,  and  all  the  distant  seas, 
but  in  all  the  ports  of  her  own  vast  empire, 
which  triumph  we  must  achieve  to  give  the 
last  blow  to  effective  rivalry ;  for,  this  accom- 
plished, we  have  no  parallel,  and  can  boast  of 
lacking  no  element  of  enduring  national  great- 
ness. 

CONCLUSION. 

"Within  the  last  fevv'  j-ears  the  cotton  plant- 
ers have  had  **  their  conventions,"  and  we  have 
in  these  "signs  of  the  times" — whatever  may 
have  been  the  result — an  evidence  of  a  grov/- 
ing  community  of  feeling,  that  is  bound  to  in- 
crease until  thq  cotton-growing  states  under- 
stand and  practice  what  is  to  their  true  inter- 
ests. 

Georgia  has  set  an  example  of  wisdom,  and 
very  soon  she  will  possess  within  herself  so 
completely  all  the  elements  of  empire,  that  she 
might  be  forever  separated  from  the  surround- 
ing world,  and  yet  flourish  with  unexampled 
prosperit}'.  Upon  her  hilltops  begin  to  smoke 
the  wealth-achieving  furnace ;  the  buzz  of  the 
cotton  spindle  mingles  with  the  whisperings  of 
her  clear  blue  streams ;  the  "  iron  horse"  is  far 
and  wide  circulating  her  products ;  her  hereto- 
fore isolated  population  is  beginning  to  feel  that 
a  market  is  created  for  '•  home  industry,"  and 
that  Georgia  could,  if  the  demand  was  made, 
make  her  shipments  of  unginned  cotton  as  ob- 
solete as  is  now  the  shipment  of  cotton  in  the 
seed.  What  cares  such  a  state  whether  a  for- 
eign country  enriches  itself  by  spinning  her 
cotton?  The  staple  is  produced  by  the  wear- 
ing labor  of  the  muscles  of  men,  defiant  of  ma- 
laria, and  regardless  of  fever-breeding  heat — 
the  easier,  and  qiiadriiply  more  profitable  work 
of  manufacturing,  by  the  never-tiring  engine, 
and  the  sinews  of  the  spindle  and  loom,  is  at 
her  command.  Georgia  has  but  to  grasp  the 
sceptre,  and  she  is  commercially  free. 

Will  her  sister  states,  so  rich  in  agricultural 
products,  and  which  are  equally  interested 
with  her  in  the  cultivation  of  the  "great 
staple,"  imitate  her  example?  If  they  do  so, 
*  the  South"  will  become,  in  the  natural  course 
of  things,  the  most  independent  portion  of  our 
extending  empire,  and  thus  forever  hold  the  ben- 
efits of  a  great  cotton  monopoly  in  her  hands. 


THE  RAVEN. 
BY  G.  P.  R.  JAMES. 

EROM  my  earliest  to  my  latest  days,  I  have 
always  had  a  peculiar  delight  in  what  I  may 
call  "the  society  of  mere  animals."  By  that 
term,  I  mean  the  membere  of  that  part  of  crea- 
tion which  are  termed  in  Holy  Writ  "  the  brutes 
that  pei'ish,"  and  to  which  the  general  opinion 
of  mankind  denies  the  privilege  of  soul.  Per- 
haps it  is  so  ;  perhaps  they  have  not  souls ;  for 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  after  much  pon- 
dering and  some  observation,  that  here  below 
we  have  not  a  double  but  a  triple  existence,  and 
that,  however  intimately  linked  together  in  our 
human  nature,  body,  intellect,  and  soul  are  dis- 
tinct entities. 

I  can  conceive,  then,  that  "the  brutes  that 
perish"  have  no  soul,  although  many  of  them 
display  intellectual  qualities  equal  to  those  of 
man,  and  perceptive  qualities — probably  (if  we 
could  see  deep  enough)  entirely  corporeal — oft- 
en greatly  superior.  Nevertheless,  their  hab- 
its, their  faculties,  their  strange  approximation 
to  the  human  creature — the  share  of  reason  and 
even  imagination  which  many  of  them  possess, 
have  always  been  to  me  matters  of  deep  inter- 
est and  study. 

When  I  was  a  mere  boy,  I  had  innumerable 
pets,  living  the  short  life  of  all  such  slaves  of 
childhood,  and  succeeded  immediately  by  oth- 
ers. I  remember  some  scores  of  owls  and  star- 
lings, dogs  and  squirrels,  parrots  and  dormi«e ; 
but  they  afforded  me,  I  believe,  a  different  kind 
of  amusement  from  that  which  thcj'^  generally 
furnish  to  children.  They  set  me  thinking,  ob- 
serving, analyzing.  They  all  had  to  me  a  spir- 
it, as  it  were  ;  and  although  1  had  never,  at 
that  time,  heard  of  the  doctrine  of  the  transmi- 
gration of  souls,  it  seemed  to  me  that  somehow 
they  were  akin  to  me.  As  I  grew  up,  I  loved 
to  discover  some  resemblance  between  the  bird 
or  beast  and  persons  whom  I  knew — sometimes 
in  the  mere  shape  of  the  face  and  head,  some- 
times in  the  expression,  sometimes  in  the  traits 
of  character.  I  believed  and  still  believe  that 
there  are  in  the  vast  creation  of  things  seen  and 
unseen,  links  of  sympathy,  harmonies,  relation- 
ships, which  escape  the  eye  of  coarse  observers, 
and  I  fondly  hoped  to  make  something  out  of 
the  enigma  by  much  study. 

One  of  my  early  pets,  and  one  which  remain- 
ed longest  with  me,  was  a  raven,  proverbiall}- 
enduring  and  long  lived.  He  was  hardly  fledged 
when  I  bought  him  of  a  man  who  sold  birds  in 
Covent  Garden  Market  in  those  days ;  but  as  he 
advanced  in  life  he  grew  troublesome,  and  was 
removed  to  a  house  belonging  then  to  my  father 
(now  my  own),  some  ten  miles  from  London. 
One  wing  was  clipped,  to  prevent  my  erratic 
friend  from  absconding;  and  there  he  lived  for 
many  years,  while  I  passed  through  the  school- 
boy stage  of  life,  seeing  him  occasionally  during 
the  holidays,  and  onward  till  I  attained  matu- 
rity and  middle  age. 

Various  were  the  mischievous  tricks  which 
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Ralph — the  invariable  name  of  a  raven — play- 
ed, various  the  offenses  he  committed,  and  at 
first  he  run  great  risk  of  having  his  neck  twist- 
ed for  his  depredations ;  but  gradually  the  serv- 
ants began  to  find  out  that  his  pranks  might 
prove  a  vail  for  their  own,  and  that  Ralph 
might  be  made  the  scapegoat  of  many  sins.  If 
any  thing  was  lost  it  was  sure  to  be  the  raven 
that  took  it;  and  yet,  when  he  was  threatened 
with  capital  punishment,  all  voices  were  raised 
to  intercede  in  his  behalf. 

A  very  provident  gentleman  was  Master 
Ralph.  Every  fragment  of  his  dinner,  over  and 
above  what  he  thought  fit  to  consume,  was 
carefully  buried  for  future  use ;  and,  with  the 
true  spirit  of  a  miser,  he  would  hide  in  strange 
holes  and  corners  any  glistening  piece  of  metal 
he  could  lay  his  beak  upon.  The  story  of  the 
maid  and  the  magpie  was  too  well  known  for 
the  servants  to  run  any  risk  in  consequence  of 
his  depredations,  though,  as  I  have  stated,  he 
might  sometimes  be  brought  into  peril  in  con- 
sequence of  theirs.  He  w^as  mightily  pugna- 
cious, too ;  and  if  any  one  approached  one  of 
his  hiding-places,  he  would  attack  them  boldly 
with  his  formidable  bill,  and  peck  their  feet  till 
he  forced  them  to  retire. 

One  year  the  gardener  forgot  to  cut  his  wing 
after  moulting,  and  away  he  flew,  greatly  to 
my  consternation,  though  I  was  then  more  than 
one-and-twenty ;  but  Ralph  had  become  so  ac- 
customed to  the  place — all  his  associations  were 
so  entirely  there — that  after  enjoying  his  liber- 
ty for  an  hour  or  two,  he  returned  at  the  usual 
hour  of  being  fed,  and  hopped  about  the  gar- 
den as  familiarly  as  ever. 

I  gave  strict  orders  that  no  one  should  scare 
by  attempting  to  catch  him,  and  a  sort  of  tacit 
convention  was  entered  into  between  himself 
and  me,  to  the  effect  that  he  should  be  free  to 
come  and  go  as  he  pleased,  provided  he  did  not 
forsake  his  old  home,  and  that  he  should  be  reg- 
ularly fed  upon  his  return. 

Unlike  most  of  the  human  race,  he  did  not 
abuse  his  privilege  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  seem- 
ing to  comprehend  at  once  his  position,  he  made 
himself  quite  at  ease,  frequented  the  garden, 
hopped  into  the  kitchen,  eyed  every  thing  with 
knowing  and  concupiscent  eye,  and  pecked  the 
feet,  as  usual,  of  those  who  approached  too  near 
his  storehouses. 

Thus  matters  proceeded  for  some  years.  Time 
pressed  upon  me  ;  sorrows  and  cares  bowed  me, 
and  the  wearing  of  mind  upon  body  was  some- 
times heavily  felt.  Often  I  would  escape  from 
the  city  or  the  crowd — often  I  would  return 
from  foreign  travel  to  that  old  country-house, 
and  strive  to  let  my  thoughts  rest  in  quiet. 
And  there,  as  in  a  summer  evening  I  would  sit 
out  in  the  garden  under  an  old  apple-tree  that 
grow  there,  my  friend  Ralph  would  frequently 
hop  up  to  my  feet,  and  turning  his  head  on  one 
side,  would  look  shrewdly  up  in  my  face  as  if 
rnqniring  what  1  was  meditating. 

But  lot  me  say  a  word  or  two  of  that  old 


house  without  attempting  to  describe  it  accu- 
rately. It  was  built,  I  suppose,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  though 
it  might  have  seen  that  monarch's  grandfather. 
It  is  neither  very  large  nor  very  commodious ; 
but  it  does  well  enough  for  me ;  and  its  tall 
rooms,  each  almost  square,  with  its  grave-look- 
ing red  face,  suit  the  humor  in  which  I  usually 
seek  its  seclusion.  It  looks,  in  its  grave  straight- 
ness,  so  like  a  gentleman  of  a  century  ago,  that 
I  am  sometimes  inclined  to  think  that  the  only 
thing  it  wants  is  a  periwig.  There  is  a  quaint 
lawn  behind  it  of  some  extent,  partly  filched 
from  the  kitchen  garden ;  and  I  suppose  that  it 
is  to  that  circumstance  I  must  attribute  the  per- 
sistence of  the  old  apple-tree  I  have  mentioned, 
which  has  been  spared  by  former  owners,  prob- 
ably from  some  affections  or  associations  now 
long  forgotten. 

Heaven  help  us,  how  many  sacred  feelinga 
and  dear  memories  are  blotted  out  by  time ! 

Beyond  the  lawn  is  the  kitchen  garden,  with 
three  walks  running  up  all  the  length,  and  sev- 
eral others  crossing  them,  forming  squares  sur- 
rounded by  fruit  trees  en  espalier,  bearing  del- 
icate pears  and  apples.  The  lawn  and  the 
garden — as  well,  indeed,  as  the  ground  the 
house  stands  upon,  and  the  little  flower  garden 
in  front — are  all  let  into  a  wide  and  very  wild 
common,  but  not  at  all  near  the  centre  thereof 
On  the  contrary,  behind  the  garden,  and  on  the 
western  side,  the  space  of  open  ground  between 
the  fence  and  the  next  hedge-row  is  not  more 
than  three  hundred  yards  in  width.  But,  on 
the  east,  the  common  extends  some  mile  and  a 
half,  to  a  village,  the  church  steeple  of  which 
may  be  seen  rising  over  the  inequalities  of  the 
ground.  A  clean  sandy  road  runs  in  front,  with 
a  neat  country  house  or  two,  and  some  small, 
tidy  cottages  on  the  other  side. 

The  village  church  itself  is  a  curious  old 
building,  of  the  reign  of  one  of  the  Edwards. 
The  pavement  of  the  nave  is  raised  a  good  deal 
above  the  level  of  the  church-yard,  so  that  one 
is  obliged  to  enter  by  steps  ;  and  underneath  is 
what  has  once  been  evidently  the  crypt,  though 
it  is  now  called  "  the  vaults,"  and  in  these  vaults 
repose  the  mortal  remains  of  several  families  in 
the  neighborhood,  some  coffins  dating  back  as 
far  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  while  others  are 
much  more  modern.  None,  however,  are  very 
recent,  for  the  last  heir  of  the  last  noble  family 
that  had  a  right  to  bury  there  fell  in  battle,  in 
1813,  and  the  grated  door  has  never  been  open- 
ed to  admit  a  coflUn  since.  Through  that  grated 
door,  when  the  sim,  due  southwest,  shines  be- 
tween the  two  old  yew  trees  upon  that  side  of 
the  church,  one  can  see  far  into  the  crypt, 
among  the  tattered  velvet,  and  shreds  of  gold 
lace,  and  tinsel  coronets,  with  which  the  friends 
of  the  dead  have  bedecked  their  last  resting- 
place.  It  always  struck  me  with  a  sort  of 
homily  feeling — the  vanities  of  death  shut  out 
from  the  vanities  of  life,  by  the  rusty  old  bar? 
of  that  grated  door. 
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The  old  sexton  was  an  oddity  in  his  way,  as 
I  have  remarked  old  sextons  very  often  are; 
but  he  was  a  shrewd,  cunning,  worldly  old  man, 
with  hanging  lower  eyelids,  showing  the  red 
lining  thereof.  He  boasted  of  having  been  very 
handsome  in  his  day ;  and  his  son,  who  bore 
some  resemblance  to  him,  certainly  was  hand- 
some. But  the  father  had  lost  all  beauty,  and 
the  son,  who  was  a  purser  on  board  a  man-of- 
war,  I  never  liked.  I  am  not  sure  what  it  was 
I  did  not  like,  but  it  was  a  something  tangible 
enough  to  instinct,  though  perhaps  not  to 
reason. 

Let  it  be  recollected  that  this  is  no  after- 
thought: that  this  instinctive  dislike  existed 
from  the  first  moment  I  saw  him,  which  was 
some  where  about  the  year  1826,  when  he  had 
returned  from  a  cruise,  with  a  good  deal  of 
money — at  least  all  the  villagers  said  so.  It  is 
marked  to  memory  by  peculiar  circumstances. 
There  was  then  a  young  girl  in  the  village,  an 
exceedingly  pretty  young  girl,  with  small,  del- 
icate features,  and  beautiful  brown  eyes,  the 
daughter  of  the  apothecary,  who  died  the  year 
before,  leaving  a  ver}"  considerable  fortune  for 
a  man  in  his  walk  in  life.  She  was  about  nine- 
teen ;  and  her  father,  by  some  strange  whim, 
had  thought  fit  to  name  me  her  guardian,  an 
office  which  I  had  never  sought,  but  did  not 
think  fit  to  refuse.  Poor  thing!  she  wanted 
some  one  to  take  care  of  her.  She  was  very 
gentle,  and  very  confiding — not  without  char- 
acter, however,  though  unwilling  to  pain  the 
meanest  of  God's  creatures. 

Poor  Mary  Bell !  how  well  I  remember  her. 

But  it  is  in  connection  with  her  that  my  re- 
pugnance to  Dick  Cumberland  first  displayed 
itself  He  came  up  to  the  house  one  day,  with 
his  confident  and  yet  rather  uneasy  air,  to  ask 
my  consent  to  his  paying  his  addresses  to  Mary 
Bell ;  and  talked  a  good  deal  of  his  means,  and 
the  money  he  had  made.  I  asked  if  she  had 
directed  him  to  apply  to  me  ;  but  he  acknowl- 
edged that  she  had  not,  talking  very  properly, 
however,  and  saying,  that  he  thought  it  most 
decorous  to  ask  my  consent,  in  the  first  place, 
before  he  explained  himself  to  her. 

I  had  no  objection  to  make,  but  yet  I  could 
not  get  over  my  dislike  to  him  ;  and  I  told  him 
it  would  be  better  to  wait  till  she  was  of  age, 
when  she  could  judge  for  herself — getting  rid 
of  him  somewhat  unceremoniously. 

I  cross-questioned  her  too,  as  closely  as  an 
old  bachelor  could  venture  upon  with  a  young 
ward ;  and  I  found  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
she  had  the  slightest  predilection  for  him.  Thus 
I  returned  to  town  without  any  misgivings,  and 
was  very  little  in  the  country  for  some  time. 

It  was  in  tlie  autumn  of  1828  that,  fatigued 
in  mind  and  body,  I  returned  to  my  lonely 
dwelling,  intending  to  abstract  myself  entirely 
from  all  care,  anxiety  and  labor;  and  the  first 
day  passed  quietly  enough.  I  contented  my- 
self with  repose,  asked  after  no>)ody,  cared  for 
nobody,  walked  about  my  garden,  examined 


my  house,  enjoyed  my  newspaper,  and  was  al- 
most vexed  when  the  curate  came  in  to  take  a 
glass  of  wine  with  me  after  dinner.  I  suppose 
that  was  his  object,  for  he  came  just  as  the 
dessert  was  put  upon  the  table,  and  if  he  did 
not  gain  much  from  me,  he  certainly  gave  no- 
thing in  exchange.  He  was  the  quietest  man 
I  ever  saw — provokingly  quiet. 

The  next  day,  however,  perfect  repose  was 
too  perfect,  and  I  begun  to  busy  myself  about 
various  matters.  I  had  not  long  to  endure 
tranquillity,  for  the  noon  stage  brought  me  a 
visitor  in  the  shape  of  the  son  of  my  old  friend 
Sharp.  He  was  a  young  lieutenant  in  the 
navy,  as  active  as  a  monkey,  and  as  little  dis- 
posed to  rest.  In  an  hour  he  had  run  over  the 
whole  house  and  grounds,  and  then  he  walked 
out  upon  the  common.  By  the  time  he  came 
back,  he  had  seen  almost  every  body  in  the 
village,  and  among  the  rest  young  Dick  Cum- 
berland and  Mary  Bell.  The  former  had  sail- 
ed in  the  same  ship  with  him,  and  Charles — 
that  was  the  boy's  name — said  he  was  a  good 
sort  of  fellow  enough.  He  had,  however,  told 
my  young  friend  of  a  pretended  engagement 
between  himself  and  Mary  Bell,  and  Charles 
had  insisted  upon  being  taken  to  see  her. 

"  She's  a  sweet  pretty  creature,"  said  the  boy, 
"  a  great  deal  too  good  for  Dick  Cumberland — 
not  that  he  is  altogether  a  bad  fellow,  but  I 
would  rather  be  his  commanding  officer  than 
his  wife.  I  think  I  could  fall  in  love  with  her 
myself,  if  I  were  to  try  hard." 

I  do  not  know  whether  he  did  try  hard  or 
not ;  but  I  know  he  staid  four  days,  and  every 
day  he  went  over  to  the  village. 

When  he  returned  to  town  I  missed  him  a 
good  deal,  for  he  was  a  blithe,  cheerful  creat- 
ure, pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  well  able  to  wile 
away  an  hour  or  two  with  tales  of  many  lands 
— none  better. 

After  he  went,  his  words  in  regard  to  Dick 
Cumberland  returned  to  my  mind,  and  I 
thought  it  but  right  to  go  to  my  pretty  little 
ward,  and  see  a  little  what  she  was  doing.  I 
spoke  to  her  about  her  lover;  but  she  denied, 
with  an  honest  blush,  there  was  any  thing  like 
an  engagement  between  them. 

"Oh  no,"  she  said,  "she  had  no  thought  of 
marrying  such  a  person." 

There  was  a  little  pride  in  her  tone,  and, 
Heaven  forgive  me,  I  said  nothing  to  take  it 
down.  I  spoke  to  her  about  my  young  friend 
Charles,  and  for  some  reason  or  another  the 
color  grew  deeper  in  her  cheek  than  ever. 
She  said  little  about  him  indeed,  but  the  school- 
mistress at  whose  house  she  lodged,  told  me  he 
had  been  there  every  day,  and  called  him  "a 
charming  young  gentleman." 

The  dog  had  a  terrible  way  of  winning  old 
women's  hearts,  as  well  as  young  ones. 

Two  days  after  I  had  a  note  from  Mary  tell- 
ing me  that  .she  intended  to  go  to  London  for 
a  day  or  two,  to  escape  a  persecution  that  an- 
noyed  her.     She  mentioned   no  name,   but  I 
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easily  uiuleistooil  wlmt  she  meant,  and  I  put 
myself  in  the  coach  \vifli  her,  as  she  was  now 
of  age,  and  it  was  time  I  should  give  up  to  her 
the  command  of  her  own  property.  She  had 
an  old  maiden  cousin  living  in  London,  and  at 
hor  house  we  settled  accounts. 

She  was  looking  exceedingly  lovely  that  day, 
and  there  was  a  sort  of  graceful  timidity  about 
her  as  she  took  possession  of  what  was  her 
own,  and  a  warm-hearted  fervor  as  she  thank- 
ed me  for  my  care,  which  marked  that  parting 
interview  with  sweet  and  harmonious  colors. 

The  next  day  I  returned  to  my  old  house,  to 
carry  out  the  scheme  of  relaxation,  which  had 
suffered  a  little  interruption.  But,  I  know  not 
how  it  was,  time  wore  heavily  with  me.  I 
was  restless ;  I  was  uneasy  without  cause.  My 
sleep  was  troubled  with  evil  dreams,  my  wak- 
ing thoughts  were  melancholy.  I  read  a  good 
deal  to  amuse  my  mind ;  but,  as  if  by  a  power 
beyond  myself,  I  was  driven  to  choose  books 
of  sombre  import.  I  remember  Blair's  Grave 
was  one  of  them,  and  Charles  Lamb's  pathetic 
tale  of  poor  Rosamond  Gray,  another. 

The  evening  of  the  7th  September  was  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  I  ever  beheld.  I  shall 
never  forget  it.  There  were  clouds  enough 
following  the  sun  in  his  decline  to  gather  up 
all  the  scattered  rays,  but  not  to  impede  them ; 
and  all  the  glories  of  an  autumnal  sunset  were 
drawing  near,  when  I  walked  out  upon  the 
lawn  and  seated  myself  in  a  garden  chair,  be- 
neath the  old  apple-tree.  I  had  a  book  in  mj 
hand,  but  I  did  not  look  at  it ;  gazing  over  the 
sky  toward  the  west,  and  meditating  upon  the 
themes  which  sunset  always  suggests  to  my 
mind  —  life,  death,  and  immortality.  As  I 
gazed,  I  saw  flying  toward  me,  through  the 
golden  air,  my  old  friend  Ralph ;  and  I  said  to 
myself,  "  he  is  coming  to  take  up  his  nightly 
rest  in  the  old  elm-tree." 

I  was  mistaken,  however.  The  elm-tree  was 
quite  at  the  end  of  the  garden,  and  he  came  on 
toward  the  lawn.  He  had  something,  too,  in  his 
bill.  I  could  see  it  distinctly  as  he  came  near- 
er and  nearer,  but  I  could  not  make  out  what 
it  was.  In  my  fanciful  mood  I  said  to  myself, 
"  Perhaps  he  is  coming  to  feed  me  in  my  soli  • 
tude  as  his  ancestors  did  with  the  prophet  of 
old;"  and  I  laughed  with  that  sort  of  grim 
feeling  which  a  joke  excites  when  we  are 
gloomy.  But  he  did  not  come  as  far  as  my 
feet,  dropping  just  on  the  other  side  of  the 
haha,  which  separated  the  lawn  from  the  gar- 
den, with  a  hop  and  a  bound.  Still  I  could 
not  see  what  it  was  he  carried  in  his  bill ;  but 
I  could  plainly  perceive  it  glitter  in  the  rays 
of  the  setting  sun. 

My  curiosity  was  somewhat  roused,  but  1  did 
not  stir,  sitting  apathetically  and  watching  him, 
while  lie  dug  a  hole  to  hide  his  prize.  Some- 
times 1  compared  him,  in  my  fancy,  to  a  grave- 
digger,  and  called  him  Sexton  Ralph;  some- 
times I  tried  to  ])icture  to  myself  all  the  sights 
and  scenes  of  the  [)lace8  where  he  gathered  his 


banquets — the  murderer's  gibbet ;  the  lost  trav- 
eler's moor-side  grave ;  the  church-3'ard ;  the 
lone  sea  beach.  I  made  myself  shudder.  I 
loved  him  not;  and  calling  him  a  foul  marau- 
der, I  went  through  the  little  gate  to  see  what 
he  was  about. 

Divining  my  intentions,  and  having  as  great 
an  abhorrence  to  the  discovery  of  any  of  his  • 
secrets  as  a  scurvy  politician,  he  hopped  toward 
me,  and,  after  first  giving  a  warning  look  up  in 
ray  face  with  one  eye,  he  bestowed  upon  my 
feet  sundry  pecks  with  his  tremendous  bill, 
which  effectually  repelled  me. 

"What  is  it  to  me?"  I  asked;  "the  bird,  like 
man,  is  stout  in  the  defense  of  his  unrighteous 
gains,"  and  then,  covering  my  retreat  with  a 
sneer,  I  went  back  into  the  house.  I  had  mark- 
ed well,  however,  the  exact  spot  where  he  had 
hidden  his  treasure  by  a  dwarf  pear-tree,  and 
I.  determined,  sometime  or  another,  to  dig  and 
examine. 

Other  things  occurred  to  make  me  forget  my 
resolution.  On  the  following  afternoon  the 
schoolmistress  came  up  to  say  something  fun- 
ny, as  she  termed  it,  had  happened.  She  had 
received  a  note,  she  said,  from  Miss  Bell,  telling 
her  that  she  would  be  down  by  the  coach,  and 
bring  her  the  money  that  she  wanted  without 
fail. 

"Now,  Lord  bless  the  dear  child,"  said  the 
good  lady,  "I  don't  want  any  money,  and  I 
can't  tell  what  she  means.  Besides,  the  morn- 
ing coach  has  been  down  these  three  hours,  and 
she  has  not  come  by  that,  nor  by  the  evening 
coach  last  night." 

"  To-morrow  will  probably  explain,  Mrs. 
Gregory,"  I  answered,  without  attaching  much 
importance  to  the  subject  at  the  moment ;  "  some- 
thing has  most  likely  prevented  her  from  com- 
ing ;  and  as  to  the  money,  she  is  a  liberal-heart- 
ed girl,  and  perhaps  thinks  you  want  it,  though 
you  don't." 

The  old  lady  shook  her  head  with  a  grave 
air  and  went  away,  and  she  was  hardly  gone 
when  I  began  to  trouble  myself  about  her  in- 
telligence, and  to  think  the  circumstances  more 
strange  than  they  had  appeared  at  first.  "  What 
could  have  put  it  in  the  girl's  head,"  I  asked 
myself,  "that  old  Mrs.  Gregory  wants  money? 
All  the  world  knows  she  is  very  well  off.  Can 
any  one  have  deceived  her  by  false  intelligence? 
If  so,  what  can  be  the  object?" 

Now  the  coach  passed  just  on  the  other  side 
of  the  hedge,  which  1  have  described  as  within 
three  hundred  yards  of  the  eastern  end  of  the 
garden,  and  gradually  diverging  from  a  straight 
line  toward  the  village,  dropped  its  passengers 
for  that  place  at  the  distance  of  little  more  than 
half  a  mile  from  the  church.  So  ringing  the 
bell,  I  told  my  old  man-servant  Paul  to  go  out 
upon  the  road,  at  the  time  the  coach  passed,  to 
stop  it,  and  if  he  did  not  find  Miss  Bell  in  it,  to 
ask  the  coachman  if  he  had  seen  an}'  thing  of 
her. 

I  did  not  choose  to  go  myself,  for  notlung 
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has  so  absurd  an  appearance  as  needless  anx- 
iety. 

A  full  half-hour  before  the  time,  Paul  set  out 
upon  his  errand,  and  I  betook  myself  to  my 
seat  upon  the  lawn  again,  endeavoring  to  per- 
suade myself  that  I  was  not  the  least  anxious 
in  the  world.  I  teased  myself  with  a  great 
number  of  conjectures,  however,  and  listened 
with  all  ray  ears  for  the  coach. 

I  heard  it  coming  just  as  the  sun  was  about 
a  hand's  breadth  above  the  horizon;  but  at  that 
very  moment  I  saw  the  raven  once  more  wing- 
ing his  flight  toward  me.  I  know  not  how  I 
came  to  give  way  to  such  a  folly,  but  I  said  in 
my  heart,  "  It  is  a  bad  omen." 

I  heard  the  coach  stop,  but  my  eyes  were 
upon  the  bii'd;  and  once  more  I  perceived  he 
had  sometliing  in  his  bill — a  good  deal  larger 
than  that  which  he  carried  the  night  before. 
What  strange  undefinable  link  of  connection  es- 
tablished itself  in  my  mind  between  that  bird 
and  Mary  Bell,  I  can  not  say;  but  I  felt  that 
there  was  one ;  and  starting  up,  I  determined 
I  would  see  what  he  carried.  I  cut  myself  a 
switch  from  one  of  the  shrubs,  while  he  lighted 
at  a  little  distance,  and  thus  armed  I  crept  be- 
hind the  low  trees,  hoping  to  catch  him  in  the 
act  of  burying  his  prize ;  but  he  was  too  cunning 
for  me,  espied  me  in  a  moment,  and  coming  up 
with  prodigious  hops,  again  attacked  my  feet. 

I  would  not  be  baffled  now,  however,  and  I 
applied  the  switch  to  his  broad  back  and  half- 
extended  wings  with  more  fury  than  the  case 
deserved.  He  gave  me  one  tremendous  peck 
even  after  I  had  struck  him,  but  another  blow 
of  the  switch  drove  him  to  take  wing,  and  I 
darted  on  to  the  place  near  which  he  had  light- 
ed I  hunted  about  among  the  current  bushes 
for  a  moment  or  two  before  I  could  discover 
any  thing  worthy  of  attention  ;  but  then  what 
was  my  horror  to  behold,  protruding  from  the 
ground,  where  he  had  commenced  digging,  a 
long  lock  of  wavy  nut-brown  hair,  some  of  its 
curls  as  glossy  as  in  life,  but  others  dabbled 
with  clay,  and,  it  seemed  to  me,  with  blood. 

I  shook  in  every  limb;  and  for  a  moment  or 
two  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  examine 
further;  but  at  length  1  stooped  down,  and 
drew  the  ringlet  out  of  the  ground.  There 
was  human  flesh  attached  to  it.  It  had  evi- 
dently been  torn  from  a  dead  body.  Poor 
Mary  Bell !  I  knew  no  one,  but  her,  who  had 
hair  like  that.  But  as  I  gazed  at  it  with  feel- 
ings of  horror,  and  grief  unspeakable,  the  ra- 
ven crouke<l  hoarsely  from  the  tree  where  he 
had  perched,  as  if  triumphing  in  the  result  of 
my  satisfied  curiosity. 

I  was  lialf  inclined  to  go  into  the  house  for  a 
gun,  and  shoot  him. 

•Just  then  1  heard  the  sound  of  quick  steps 
eomiug  across  the  lawn,  Paul  was  seeking  me, 
but  I  iiad  given  up  all  hop*-.  T  knew  lie  would 
bring  uie  no  good  news.  Those  which  ho  did 
bring,  only  served  to  confinn  my  worse  fears, 
though  he  knew  not,  poor  man,  that  I  enter- 


tained any.  He  came  up  with  quite  a  cheerful 
air,  saying,  "  Miss  Mary  is  in  the  village.  Sir. 
Styles  says  he  brought  her  down  last  night." 

Then  he  saw  what  I  had  in  my  hand,  and 
exclaimed,  "Lord,  Sir!  that's  a  lock  of  hair. 
Where  did  it  come  from  ?" 

"  The  bird  brought  it,"  I  answered ;  and  then 
the  remembrance  of  the  night  before  coming 
back  upon  my  mind,  I  added,  "  quick,  Paul, 
bring  a  spade.  The  wretched  animal  brought 
something  last  night,  and  buried  it  by  that  pear- 
tree.  We  must  see  what  it  is — my  heart  mis- 
gives me,  Paul — my  heart  misgives  me." 

The  old  man  stood  and  shook.    He  saw  what 

was  in  my  mind — perhaps  recognized  the  ring- 

I  let.     But  the  next  moment  he  darted   away 

i  faster  than  I  thought  he  could  run,  and,  in  a 

moment  or  two,  came  back  with" a  spade. 

"Here's  the  place,  Sir,"  he  said,  standing  by 
j  the  pear-tree,  "he's  been  digging  here  lately. 
I  know  his  marks  quite  well." 

"Dig  awa}',"  I  said;  and  he  threw  out  one 
shovel  full.  I  turned  it  over  with  my  foot,  and 
something  glistened  among  the  earth.  It  was 
a  broach :  a  broach  I  had  given  to  the  poor 
child,  some  two  years  before. 

"There  is  no  hope  left,"  I  said;  "she  is  gone 
— it  is  too  clear!" 

"Miss  Mary?"  asked  the  old  man,  with  a 
tremulous  voice. 

' '  Ay,"  I  said ;  "  she  has  either  been  murdered, 
or  met  with  some  dreadful  accident," 

"Let  me  go  for  the  constable!"  cried  Paul. 

"Stay,"  1  said,  "let  me  think — what  lies  be- 
tween the  place  where  the  coach  stops,  and  the 
village?" 

"  Nothing,  Sir,  but  the  road  over  the  com- 
mon," answered  the  old  man,  "  and  the  bit  of 
copse,  with  the  sand-pit  in  it,  and  then  the 
road  again,  and  Mr.  Levi's  house,  and  then  the 
church — which  way  did  Ralph  come.  Sir?  Did 
you  see  him  fly?" 

I  then  remembered  that,  on  the  previous 
evening,  the  bird  had  come  exactly  from  the 
direction  of  the  copse  he  talked  of  But  this 
night  his  course  had  been  more  from  the  vil- 
lage. He  might  have  turned  in  his  flight  how- 
ever; and  at  all  events  it  was  necessary  to  do 
something. 

I  walked  down  to  the  village  at  once  with 
old  Paul,  got  hold  of  a  magistrate,  the  consta- 
ble, and  several  other  men  ;  and  taking  lan- 
terns, for  it  was  now  dark,  we  sallied  forth,  pur- 
suing the  road  from  the  church  toward  the 
])lace  where  the  coach  usually  de])osited  its 
l)as8engers.  Young  Dick  Cumberland,  who 
had  just  returned  from  London  by  the  coach, 
nc''omj)anied  us,  and  his  father  liobbled  after. 
'I'lie  young  man  said  lie  ha<l  called  upon  poor 
Mary,  that  morning  in  London,  but  was  told 
she  had  come  down  by  the  stage.  We  all  for- 
got to  go  and  ask  at  old  Mrs.  Gregory's;  but 
it  would  have  been  no  good,  if  we  had  remem- 
bered, for  she  never  set  foot  in  those  doors 
again. 
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We  searched  the  whole  road  along,  and  the 
ground  on  every  side,  from  the  village  to  the 
•ojise,  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile;  but  we 
discovered  nothing.  We  then  searched  the 
copse  and  the  sand-pit;  but  there  was  nothing 
there.  On  tlie  edge  of  the  sand-pit,  just  where 
the  road  ran  along  it,  young  Cumberland  fan- 
cied he  saw  drops  of  blood,  and  1  traced,  what 
I  thought  was  the  print  of  a  woman's  foot,  but 
the  road  was  very  hard,  and  many  people  pass- 
ed along  daily.  The  drops  of  blood  were  pro- 
nounced no  drops  of  blood,  by  the  surgeon,  on 
the  following  morning,  and  we  found  the  traces 
of  what  might  or  might  not  be  women's  feet, 
going  all  ways  along  the  road.  The  next  day 
we  searched  the  whole  common,  we  made  all 
sorts  of  inquiries  in  the  village,  and  1  myself 
went  to  London,  and  saw  poor  Mary's  old  cous- 
in. The  result  of  all  was  only  to  render  the 
business  more  dark.  Not  a  trace  of  her  was 
discovered  in  the  country,  and  the  cousin  could 
only  tell,  that  she  had  received  a  letter  which 
seemed  to  vex  her,  and  that  shortly  after,  she 
had  said  that  she  must  run  down  to  see  "  poor 
Mrs.  Gregory ;"  but  would  return  the  following 
da}''.  It  apj)ej'red,  however,  that  she  had  gone 
to  her  banker's — old  friends  of  her  father's  and 
of  myself — and  had  drawn  out  six  hundred 
pounds. 

Every  one  Avas  sad  and  puzzled ;  and  it  did 
seem  as  if  the  gloomy  effect  produced  upon  the 
whole  village  would  never  pass  away.  Those 
who  thought  so,  however,  were  very  much  mis- 
taken. Ever}'  thing  passes  away.  In  less  than 
a  fortnight  people  began  to  think  of  other  things 
— except  one  or  two,  who  could  not  shake  off 
the  weight  so  easily. 

I  myself  determined  I  would  not  rest  till  I 
had  found  out  the  depth  of  the  mystery.  How, 
was  the  question.  1  had  no  resource  but  the 
raven,  yet  I  fancied  he  might  lead  me  right  at 
last.  He  was  not  likely  to  abandon  his  fell  re- 
pasts so  long  as  there  was  a  frail  fragment  of 
the  soul-abandoned  tenement  remaining.  He, 
only  he,  knew  where  the  body  lay,  and  could 
tell  if  he  would  speak;  but  it  was  only  by 
watching  all  his  movements,  that  one  could 
get  evidence  from  him,  and  to  watch  them  with 
effect,  was  very  difficult.  lie  had  grown  very 
shy  since  he  had  received  chastisement,  seldom 
lighted  in  the  garden,  and  kept  himself  the 
greater  part  of  each  day,  upon  the  old  tree, 
which  he  had  chosen  for  his  resting-place,  for 
the  preceding  eighteen,  or  twenty  years.  He 
would  put  down  his  head  and  spread  his  wings,  , 
and  mako  his  usual  hoarse,  mournful  noise,  when 
he  saw  any  one  whom  he  knew  in  the  garden. 
But  there  seemed  a  sort  of  cunning  conscious- 
ness about  him,  that  his  flight  was  observed, 
which  was  very  curious.  Sometimes,  when  all  i 
eyes  w<'i-('  off  him,  he  departed  from  his  perch, 
and  would  return  toward  dusk  ;  but  he  always 
took  a  long  rambling  sort  of  flight  round,  be- 
\\>v<'  \ir  lighted  atrain,  as  if  to  be  sure  that  Ihcre  | 
wait  iio  one  watching  him.     One  could  almost  ( 


have  fancied  that  he  was  in  league  with  the 
murderers. 

In  the  mean  while,  as  I  have  said,  tlie  excite- 
ment created  by  the  first  discovery  of  poor 
Mary  Bell's  disappearance  died  away  with  ev- 
cry  one  but  myself  and  two  others.  One  wa« 
the  parson  of  the  parish,  a  very  excellent  but 
somewhat  dull  man.  He  had  always  seemed 
to  me  somewhat  selfish — selfish  in  small  things. 
But  his  deep  persisting  interest  in  the  dear  lost 
girl,  and  in  all  that  concerned  her,  redeemed 
his  character  in  my  estimation,  and  we  used 
often  to  meet  and  discuss  every  particular  of 
the  event  with  unavailing  efforts  to  arrive  at 
some  clew  to  the  labyrinth  of  thought  into 
which  it  had  plunged  us.  The  other  was  young 
Dick  Cumberland.  He  did  not  talk  of  it  so 
much  ;  indeed,  he  did  not  willingly  follow  the 
topic  when  it  w^as  introduced.  A  few  words, 
§tern,  low,  and  emphatic — a  suggestion  as  to 
some  inquiry  that  had  not  been  made  —  a 
gloomy  reference  to  some  past  event,  w^ere  all 
that  he  gave  utterance  to.  He  did  not  at  all 
parade  his  grief — he  rather  sought  to  conceal 
it.  But  yet  his  deep  melancholy  was  very  evi- 
dent; it  preyed  upon — it  consumed  him.  I 
used  to  meet  him  walking  alone,  with  his  hands 
behind  his  back  and  his  eyes  bent  down  upon 
the  ground,  the  picture  of  despair;  but  his 
walks  were  all  at  a  distance  from  the  spot 
where  the  terrible  event  must  have  happened. 
He  would  walk  along  the  public  road  between 
m}^  house  and  the  village,  or  on  the  other  side 
of  the  village,  and  often  he  would  pass  those  he 
knew  best  without  even  seeming  to  see  them. 
Sometimes  he  would  stand  for  an  hour  with 
crossed  arms,  leaning  upon  a  gate  and  looking 
dully  over  into  a  field.  All  the  purposes  of  life 
seemed  gone  for  him,  and  nothing  left  but  the 
dull,  hard  blank  of  existence. 

I  felt  sincere  compassion  for  the  young  man, 
and  thought  it  a  duty  to  do  the  best  I  could  to 
give  him  consolation,  and  to  lure  him  back,  as 
it  were,  to  resignation.  I  asked  him  to  dine 
with  me,  but  he  said  he  was  not  fit.  "I  am  a 
sad,  gloomy  companion,  Sir,"  he  answered;  "  I 
should  only  make  you  melancholy.  However, 
if  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  come  in  some 
evening  when  I  feel  a  little  lighter  than  usual, 
and  sit  an  hour  with  ^'ou,  if  you  are  quit^e 
alone." 

I  tried  to  reason  with  him  against  yielding 
to  repining,  and  tried  both  the  mere  worldly 
and  the  religious  arguments  suited  to  the  case. 
To  the  first  he  listened  in  silence;  but  to  the 
second  he  answered,  "I  have  not  been  relig- 
iously brought  up.  Sir.  1  am  sony  for  it — vt-ry 
sorry  for  it;  but  so  it  is;  and  I  fear  that  I  can 
not  mend  now." 

Indeed,  I  had  remarked  that  he  was  seldom 
at  church — never,  indeed,  now  ;  nor  had  he  been 
V(!ry  regular  before.  This  made  me  more  sorry 
for  him  still,  and  1  pressed  him  to  come  often. 

"We  botli  loved  her,  Mr.  Cumb.'ilantl,"  J  said, 
"ttud  we  may  console  each  other.  " 
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"I  did  love  her — I  did  love  her,  indeed!"  he 
answered  as  he  turned  away,  and  I  never  saw 
guch  a  look  of  anguish  as  then  crossed  his  face. 

Two  evenings  after — it  was  just  a  fortnight 
after  the  poor  girl  disappeared,  aiid  it  had  been 
a  sad,  rainy  day,  going  off  into  a  misty  drizzle 
toward  the  afternoon — they  told  me  that  the 
rain  had  come  into  some  of  the  upper  chambers 
of  the  house,  and  I  went  up  to  see.  There  had 
not  been  much  damage  done,  and  when  I  had 
examined  it  I  turned  to  the  window  and  looked 
out  It  was  as  melancholy  an  atmosphere  as 
ever  I  beheld,  gray  and  cold  like  the  cheek  of 
death;  but  one  could  see  through  it  distinctly 
enough,  and,  indeed,  the  objects  at  a  distance 
seemed  magnified  with  hazy,  indefinite  outlines, 
bke  figures  in  a  horrid  dream.  1  could  see  the 
dripping  trees  in  the  garden  and  the  hedgerow 
on  the  left,  and  the  church  steeple,  with  the 
part  of  the  nave  which  rose  over  a  slope  in  the 
ground,  looked  taller  than  usual,  like  an  enor- 
mous giraffe  painted  upon  the  leaden  back- 
ground of  cloud.  I  felt  chilly  at  the  very  as- 
pect of  the  scene,  but  yet  I  stood  and  gazed, 
and  presently  I  saw  a  sort  of  bustling  flapping 
in  the  tree  where  the  raven  roosted.  It  had 
already  lost  some  of  its  leaves.  The  moment 
after,  the  bird  emerged  from  among  the  branch- 
es, and  took  his  flight  directly  away  from  me 
toward  the  village.  He  did  not  suspect  that 
he  was  watched,  and  there  was  no  concealment 
about  him  now.  Straight  on  he  flew,  as  if  in- 
tending to  light  upon  the  church  steeple ;  but 
before  he  reached  it  he  rose  a  little,  and  then 
descended  with  a  heavy  swoop.  The  spot 
where  he  lighted,  I  knew,  must  be  in  the 
church-yard.  It  wanted  about  an  hour  of  sun- 
set, and  I  resolved  to  stay  and  watch,  without 
ever  takiug  my  eyes  off  the  place  where  I  had 
seen  hirn  go  down.  It  was  the  most  tiresome 
task  I  ever  set  myself,  but  still  I  kept  it  up 
with  an  eager  anxiety  I  can  not  describe.  It 
seemed  to  me  as  if  the  secret  was  at  length 
about  to  be  disclosed — as  if  the  clew  to  the  mys- 
tery was  almost  within  my  grasp,  and  I  stood 
like  a  statue,  with  my  eyes  fixed  upon  that  one 
spot  for  at  least  twenty  minutes.  I  could  see 
a  shade  come  over  the  sky — a  darker  hue  per- 
Tade  the  air,  and  I  feared  that  before  he  ap- 
peared again  night  would  be  too  far  advanced 
to  discover  whence  he  rose  distinctly.  Just 
then,  however,  I  saw  a  black  object  rise  be- 
tween me  and  the  church,  nearer  to  the  build- 
ing than  the  spot  where  he  had  gone  down,  and 
a  little  to  the  left  of  it.  I  thought  it  miglit  not 
be  the  same  bird,  and  remained  watching.  It 
was  the  raven,  though  now  the  cunning  crea- 
ture took  a  circuitous  flight,  whirling  away  to 

•  right  over  the  cottages  before  he  came  Innne 

his  tree.  The  very  manoouvre,  however,  con- 
vinced me  that  he  had  betrayed  his  secret — that 
■'  *  place  of  his  ghoul-like  banqupt  wa-s  in  the 

'irch-yard,  and  very  near  the  rhuroh.  It  is 
•t  range  we  had  never  thought  of  seeking  for  tho 
dead  in  the  place  of  the  dead.     I  saw  him  light 


in  his  tree,  and  then  went  down  stairs  resolved 
to  go  and  examine  that  very  night.  Before  I 
reached  the  library,  however,  some  one  rung 
the  bell,  and  I  paused  upon  the  lowest  step  to 
see  who  it  was.  Paul  opened  the  door  to  young 
Richard  Cumberland,  and  I  beckoned  him  hast- 
ily into  the  library.  There  I  told  him  what  I 
had  seen,  and  informed  him  that  I  was  going 
at  once  to  the  church-yard. 

"I  will  go  with  you,'"  he  said  quite  calmly; 
but  then  he  added,  "I  think  we  shall  be  disap- 
pointed. Two  Sundays  have  passed,  and  if  there 
had  been  any  thing  there,  the  people  coming 
and  going  must  have  discovered  it." 

"True,"  I  answered,  "but  the  bird  certainly 
lighted  there,  and  rose  from  there.  The  ground 
is  wet,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  trace  his  feet. 
Stay,  we  had  better  have  a  lantern." 

"We  can  get  one  at  my  father's,"  he  replied, 
in  a  dull  tone,  "it  would  make  the  people  stare 
to  see  us  walking  along  the  road  with  a  light." 

"What  he  said  was  true,  aud  only  staying*  to 
put  on  my  great  coat,  I  set  out  upon  our  gloomy 
business.  lie  walked  by  my  side  with  a  h.  .ivy 
firm  tread,  and  nothing  but  his  deep  silence  be- 
trajed  the  agitation  I  knew  he  must  feel,  till 
we  were  near  his  father's  house,  and  then,  some- 
what to  my  consternation,  he  gave  a  short  low 
laugh,  apparently  at  something  passing  in  his 
own  thoughts.  I  feared  his  brain  must  be 
turned  with  the  bitter  grief  he  had  endured, 
and  doubted  whether  it  was  wise  to  go  on  with 
him.  But  there  were  one  or  two  houses  within 
call  of  the  church-yard,  and  I  am  not  accus- 
tomed to  give  way  to  fear. 

At  his  father's  door  we  stopped,  and  I  remain 
ed  without  while  he  went  in  for  a  lantern.  He 
staid  long,  I  thought,  but  at  length  he  came 
forth  with  the  light  in  his  hand.  I  could  not 
see  his  face,  but  he  held  the  lantern  quite 
steadily. 

"Now,  let  me  lead,"  said  I;  "for  I  marked 
the  spot  where  the  bird  lighted  and  Avhere  it 
rose  so  accurately,  that  I  am  certain  we  shall 
find  marks  of  him." 

"Lead  on!"  he  answered. 

Entering  the  little  side  door  next  his  father's 
house,  we  crossed  toward  the  old  yew-trees,  and 
{vbout  twenty  yards  before  we  reached  them  I 
stopped,  saying.     "  He  came  down  near  here.'* 

Dick  Cumberland  held  down  the  lantern; 
but  at  first  we  could  see  nothing  but  the  glis- 
tening of  the  light  upon  the  little  plashy  path 
which  led  to  the  gate  of  the  old  cryj^t,  or  "the 
vaults,"  as  it  was  called.  A  nioujent  after,  how- 
ever, I  caught  sight  of  the  broad  marks  of  the 
raven's  feet,  and  we  tracid  them  on — on  up  the 
jtath,  right  to  the  iron  grate  I  have  mentioned. 
His  hand  shook  enoiigh  now;  ])ut  we  came  to 
nothing  as  yet,  such  as  I  expecti'd  t*)  find.  I  was 
truly  Borry  for  him. 

"  Hold  tip  the  light,"  I  Haid,  "let  us  look  in." 

}]<'  h«-ld  it,  up,  and  slowly  the  rays  penetrated 
the  gloom  as  I  gazed  between  the  bars.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  seen  within,  however,  but  the 
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mouldering  coffins,  and  the  tatters  of  crimson 
velvet  and  gold  lace  with  the  dnst  of  years 
upon  thcni. 

1  then  took  the  lantern  from  his  hand  to  as- 
certain more  exactly  in  which  direction  the  last 
footmarks  of  the  bird  had  turned.  But  now 
came  a  new  discover3^  The  gate  ended  with  a 
bar  below,  into  which  the  other  perpendicular 
bars  were  let,  and,  at  the  corner  where  the  irons 
hinged  upon  the  stone  door-post,  I  perceived  a 
little  pile  of  earth  dug  out,  and  numerous  traces 
of  the  bird's  feet.  It  was  clear  he  had  enlarged 
the  aperture  beneath  the  door,  so  as  to  make 
his  way  into  the  vault. 

"  We  have  found  it  out  at  last,"  I  cried,  point- 
ing out  to  him  the  circumstances  I  had  re- 
marked. 

"You  have,  indeed!"  he  answered  in  a  tone 
that  made  me  instantly  look  up  in  his  face.  He 
was  standing  with  his  arms  crossed  upon  his 
chest,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  spot  at  which  I 
had  been  looking,  and  an  expression  on  his 
countenance  full  of  strange,  stern,  gloomy  won- 
der. Suddenly  he  gave  a  start,  took  the  light 
out  of  m}^  hand,  and  bent  down  his  head  almost 
to  the  little  hillock  caused  by  the  bird's  exca- 
vation. 

"  I  will  trace  this  strange  thing  to  an  end," 
I  said,  "  we  must  see  what  the  vault  contains." 

"  Of  course,"  he  answered,  raising  himself  and 
speaking  quite  in  a  different  tone,  "  we  must 
see  all." 

"  Well,  let  us  get  the  keys  from  your  father," 
I  said. 

"  I  have  got  the  ke3^s  with  me,"  replied  the 
young  man;  "though  I  do  not  visit  the  church 
ver}^  much  wdth  the  rest,  I  sometimes  visit  it 
alone — especially  lately." 

As  he  spoke  he  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket, 
and  pulled  out  the  large  bunch  of  church-keys. 
He  found  the  key  of  the  grate  in  a  moment — it 
was  a  very  remarkable  old  key  with  a  filigree 
handle — and  put  it  in  the  lock.  He  could  not 
turn  it,  however,  and  I  turned  it  for  him.  I 
then  took  a  step  or  two  into  the  crypt,  and  he 
followed  with  the  lantern,  drawing  to  the  grated 
door  behind  us. 

"  There  is  no  need  of  shutting  the  gate,"  I 
said;  but  he  answered  with  a  bitter  scoff. 
"The  dead  can  not  hurt  you." 

A  sort  of  chilly  sensation  came  over  me  as  he 
spoke,  and  as  his  voice  vibrated  along  among 
the  arches  with  coffins  and  mouldering  bones 
all  around  us. 

I  felt  ashamed  of  my  own  feelings ;  but  as  I 
went  forward,  thoughts  began  to  cross  my  mind, 
inquiries  to  present  themselves,  suggesting  mo- 
tives for  fear  more  reasonable,  more  tangible. 
But  we  are  very  cunning  when  we  are  afraid, 
and  I  knew  that  it  was  vain — nay,  might  be 
datigerous  to  show  alarm,  though  ever  and  anon 
I  asked  myself,  "  If  she  has  been  brought  here, 
who  can  have  brought  her?" 

Suddonly,  when  we  had  gone  about  a  dozen 
Bteps,  his  hollow  voice  said,  "  Look  to  the  left!" 


and  turning  my  eyes  in  that  direction,  I  beheld 
what  I  had  been  so  long  seeking.  The  lifelew 
body  of  poor  Mary  Bell  was  lying  stretched  out 
by  the  side  of  three  coffins  piled  one  on  the  other 
so  that  the  corpse  was  hidden  from  the  grate. 

Some  pains  seem  to  have  been  taken  to  com- 
pose her  limbs.  Her  arms  were  calmly  resting 
by  her  side,  her  garments  decently  arranged. 
But  oh,  her  face !  The  foul  bird  had  been  at 
those  pretty  features — but  I  dare  not  think  of 
it.  I  shuddered  as  I  gazed,  and  stole  a  glance 
to  my  companion's  face.  His  teeth  were  firm 
set  together;  his  brow  knitted  up;  his  eyes 
almost  starting  from  his  head — fixed,  as  if  im- 
movably upon  that  dead  form. 

"  Let  us  go,"  I  said,  as  calmly  as  I  could,  "  let 
us  go.  We  know  all  now ;"  and  I  was  turning 
toward  the  grate  again,  w^hen  he  stretched  forth 
his  powerful  arm,  and  pushed  me  back. 

"Sit  down  there,"  he  said,  in  a  fierce  tone, 
pointing  to  a  coffin  lying  near.  "  Sit  down  there. 
You  do  not  know  all,  but  you  soon  shall." 

I  hesitated  for  an  instant,  thinking  that,  per- 
haps, I  might  spring  past  him.  But  he  put  his 
hand  in  his  pocket  and  drew  out  a  })istol,  re- 
peating the  words,  "Sit  doAvn  there!  Don'|. 
drive  me  to  any  more!" 

I  seated  myself  where  he  pointed;  and  he 
himself  continued  standing  for  a  moment  or 
two,  gazing  sternly  at  the  ground  in  silence. 
His  lips  moved,  indeed,  but  he  uttered  no  word. 
Then  he  rolled  his  eyes  round,  as  if  in  search 
of  something,  and  spying  an  old  trestle,  from 
which  some  coffin  had  been  removed,  he  leaned, 
rather  than  sat  upon  it,  fixing  his  eyes  upon 
my  face. 

*'  Don't  move,"  he  said,  "  or  I  will  shoot  you, 
and  I  would  rather  not;"  but  he  cocked  the 
pistol  as  he  spoke. 

Then  came  a  long  gloomy  pause  during  which 
he  never  took  his  eyes  oft'  me,  and  at  length, 
with  a  sort  of  convulsive  gaze,  he  said,  "  I  killed 
her!     You  have  divined  that,  I  suppose." 

"How  could  I  divine  so  terrible  a  thing?" 
I  asked;  "I  thought  you  loved  her — 1  thought 
you  mourned  for  her." 

"Ay,  I  loved  her,"  he  answered  in  a  tone 
the  saddest,  the  most  plaintive,  that  ever  met 
my  ear.  "Heaven  knows  how  I  loved  her — 
hell  knows  how  I  loved  her — mourned  for 
her,  did  you  say  ?  Who  has  mourned  like  me? 
But  I  killed  her,  old  man,  notwithstanding," 

"It  was  an  act  of  madness,"  I  answered, 
"surely,  it  was  madness." 

"Madness!"  he  said,  in  amusing  tone,  "mad- 
ness!" and  then  he  laughed  aloud,  adding,  "as 
such  madness  as  they  kill  dogs  for.  Sit  downl 
— don't  move ! — I'm  mad  now ;  but  I  won't  hurt 
3' on,  if  you  don't  move.  But  I'm  not  mad 
either.  It's  all  nonsense — it's  all  a  lie !  I'm  not 
mad  now!  1  was  not  mad  then.  It  was  the 
devil  then,  and  it's  the  same  fiend  now.  I  lured 
her  down  cunningly,  for  I  thought  she  had 
gone  after  that  young  lad,  and  my  brain  waa 
all  in  a  llame  about  it.     I  told  her  that  Mrs. 
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Gregory  was  suddenly  pressed  hard  for  money. 
[  knew  that  would  bring  her ;  but  that  was  not 
like  madness,  was  it  ?" 

"Then  it  was  not  her  money  you  sought  to 
take?"  I  asked. 

He  sat  for  a  moment  or  two  glaring  at  me  by 
the  light  of  the  lantern ;  and  then  answered 
slowly,  "  I  don't  know  what  I  sought — I  don't 
know  what  I  intended.  Men  put  the  whip  into 
the  hand  of  Fate  and  leave  him  to  flog  them  on. 
No,  no.  It  was  not  her  money.  But  she  had 
^ven  me  cold  words,  and  I  swore  a  great  oath 
that  she  should  never  be  another  man's  wife. 
Yet,  if  she  had  but  been  a  little  gentle  with  me 
when  I  met  her  down  there  by  the  sand-pit; 
if  she  had  only  given  me  any  hope ;  if  she  had 
Dot  snatched  away  her  hand  as  if  it  touched  a 
snake,  I  should  not  have  done  what  I  did — or 
what  I  dreamed  of  either." 

A  cold  shudder  passed  over  me ;  but  as  he 
seemed  more  calm,  I  kept  silence  in  order  to 
let  him  proceed  quietly.  He  did  not  say  much 
more,  however,  and  what  he  did  say  was  broken 
and  sowewhat  incoherent. 

"It's  not  the  first  time  I've  shed  blood,"  he 
said,  "but  I  never  shed  a  woman's  blood  before. 
Yet  the  horror  did  not  last  more  than  a  minute 
or  two.  It  went  away  and  left  me.  Mad! 
Why,  I  was  as  sane  as  you  are.  Didn't  I  play 
my  part  well?  When  it  was  night  I  brought 
her  here  and  then  walked  to  London ;  and  then 
:came  down  again ;  and  searched  with  the  rest 
of  you.  But  it  was  when  things  began  to  get 
still  that  the  fit  came  back  upon  me,  and  night 
and  day  it  has  been  all  the  same  ever  since. 
I  slept  like  a  stone  the  two  first  nights;  but  I 
have  never  slept  since.  I'm  not  going  to  be 
hanged,  though ;  never  you  think  it.  Hark ! 
wasn't  that  a  step?  The  old  man  will  be  here 
in  a  minute ;  he'll  come  after  the  lantern. 
Here,  you  take  it  to  him.     Now,  Mary — " 

I  stretched  out  my  arm  to  take  the  light  from 
him;  but  before  I  could  reach  it,  he  raised  his 
hand  to  his  head,  and  I  heard  a  loud  report. 
I  could  just  see  him  reel,  for  an  instant,  and, 
then  the  lantern  fell  and  the  light  was  extin- 
guished. The  moment  after  came  a  sound  of 
staggering  and  falling,  and  when  I  groped  my 
way  to  the  grated  door  of  the  vault,  my  hands 
were  dipped  in  a  wet  warm  pool  that  had 
gathered  upon  one  of  the  coffins.  Shaking  with 
horror,  I  at  length  reached  the  outer  air,  and 
paused  a  single  instant  to  draw  a  free  breath. 
The  mist  had  cleared  away — the  clouds  were 
nearly  gone ;  and  the  calm  stars  were  shining 
out  in  the  tranquil  heavens. 

I  soon  gave  the  alarm,  and  calling  neighbors 
to  my  aid,  re-entered  that  dismal  place  of  death 
and  crime.  We  found  him,  with  the  pistol  still 
firmly  clasped  in  his  hand,  lying  bent  as  he  had 
fallen,  near  the  feet  of  the  poor  girl  he  had 
murdered,  with  his  head  resting  upon  the  last 
abode  of  one  wlio  had  gone  long  before  him  to 
the  place  of  final  account.  May  God  have 
mercy  upon  all  I 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  ITALY — GENOA. — HOW  MUCH  TEMPER 
AND    MONEY    IT    COST    TO    GET    TO    FLORENCE. 

SUPERB  Genoa,  shall  I  ever  forget  thee  ?— thy- 
self  but  one  of  a  series  of  beautiful  entrances 
to  a  land  favored  of  God  and  cursed  of  man  1 
By  thy  gates  I  first  entered  Italy.  What  other 
country  can  boast  such  magnificent  portals! 
Naples,  Genoa,  Venice,  and  the  Alps,  announce 
thy  treasures  on  the  very  threshold  of  thy 
domains.  By  whichsoever  side  thou  art  ap- 
proached, thou  welcomest  son  and  stranger  to  a 
plentiful  feast  provided  by  nature  and  spread 
by  art. 

Genoa  the  Superb  I  and  superb  she  is ;  more 
beautiful  even  now,  when  her  power  has  depart- 
ed, than  when  to  be  a  doge  was  to  be  more  than 
king.  The  child  of  commerce  has  not  been 
forsaken  in  old  age,  because  she  has  not  despised 
the  hand  that  in  her  youth  fashioned  her  to 
wealth  and  glory. 

I  like  Genoa.  I  like  it  the  more  from  its  con- 
trast with  Marseilles.  True,  it  has  but  few 
streets,  but  they  are  streets  of  palaces.  Its 
other  avenues  are  more  like  subterranean  pas- 
sages than  streets,  for  the  houses  are  so  lofty 
that  only  a  vertical  sun  can  light  their  depths. 
Even  this  is  in  general  shut  out  by  projecting 
eaves  that  almost  meet.  Then  they  are  so  ir- 
regular as  to  defy  all  calculation  on  the  part  of 
a  stranger  who  ventures  to  explore  their  intrica- 
cies. He  doubles  on  his  own  track,  and  thinks 
himself  going  east,  when  his  face  is  toward 
the  setting  sun.  Then,  too,  he  finds  streets  far 
above  him;  others  below;  some  terminated 
abruptly  by  a  rock  ;  while  many  look  as  if  they 
were  about  to  leap  into  the  sea.  At  one  mo- 
ment carriages  are  rolling  along,  a  hundred  feet 
over  his  head,  on  bridges  which  spring  from  one 
precipice  to  another.  The  next  instant  he 
stands  at  the  base  of  a  lofty  palace,  and  yet  finds 
himself  looking  into  the  chimneys  of  seven-story 
houses  beneath.  One  edifice  begins  at  an  ele- 
vation where  another  terminates,  and  thus  they 
rise,  layer  upon  layer  of  buildings,  far  up  the 
precipitous  hills,  down  their  sides,  in  their 
crevices,  spanning  their  chasms,  clinging  to  the 
rocks  like  shell-fish,  or  growing  like  moss  wher- 
ever a  foundation  can  be  had.  In  many  places 
the  streets  are  walled  in  to  prevent  wayfarers 
from  falling  ofi;  If  you  wish  to  arrive  quickly 
at  any  spot,  you  must  walk.  Comparatively 
few  streets  are  accessible  to  carriages,  which 
makes  Genoa  the  paradise  of  pedestrians.  At 
one  angle  opens  a  most  charming  sea-view — the 
surf  foams  at  your  feet — if  perfectly  clear,  the 
mountains  of  Corsica  can  be  seen.  At  another  are 
disclosed  the  forests  of  masts  in  the  harbor,  with 
a  fleet  of  white  sails  studding  the  horizon,  and 
an  occasional  steamer's  pipe  leaving  behind  it 
a  comet-like  tail  of  black  smoke.  Turn,  and 
you  see  terraced  gardens,  fountains,  statuary,, 
bright  flowers,  and  perhaps  smiling  faces  from 
latticed  windows  looking  down  upon  you.  I'ar- 
ther  back  rise  villas  and  vineyards  upon  the  sun- 
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nv  hiUsides.  Their  summits  are  crested  with  a 
dark  nrniv  of  forts  auJ  bristliiii;  ramparUs,  stand- 
ing out  in  strong  n-lief  against  the  clear  sky- 
Genoa  is  a  perpetual  ascent  or  descent,  but  each 
pace  brings  with  it  something  worth  seeing, 

1  breakfasted  at  a  caf«i,  amid  an  orange-grove, 
loaded  at  tliesame  time  with  the  ripe  fruit,  bud, 
and  blossom.  At  home  it  hud  already  snowed 
in  a  latitude  to  the  south  of  this. 

I'assing  through  the  Strada  Balbi,  absorbed 
in  admiration  of  the  exterior  of  the  noble  palaces 
built  by  merchant  princes,  and  recognizing  in 
them  not  only  a  taste,  but  a  humanity  vastly 
superior  to  the  castles  of  feudalism  which  had 
60  recently  attracted  my  attention  on  the  Rhone, 
I  was  accosted  by  a  rusty-looking  individual, 
who,  for  the  small  consideration  of  three  francs, 
proposed  to  introduce  me  into  their  interiors, 
and  pilot  me  to  all  other  lions  of  Genoa.  He 
looked  withal  as  honest  as  he  was  poor,  so  I 
told  him  to  be  on  hand  at  an  early  hour  the 
next  morning.  In  the  mean  while,  as  there  was 
some  daylight  left,  he  might  commence  opera- 
tions with  the  most  distinguished  of  the  eccle- 
siastical museums,  by  the  taste  of  man,  rather 
than  by  the  will  of  God,  called  churches. 

On  entering  the  Holy  Annunciation,  second 
in  size  only  to  the  Cathedral,  my  eyes  were 
fairl}^  dazzled  with  the  blaze  of  gold  from  the 
ceilings,  and  the  rich  colorings  of  the  frescoes. 
This  is,  indeed,  a  magnificent  temple,  and  as 
completely  outshines  the  Madeleine  at  Paris 
in  richness  of  ornament  as  it  excels  it  in  correct 
taste.  The  sumptuary  laws  of  republican  Genoa 
forbade  its  trading  Croesuses  to  expend  their 
wealth  in  personal  prodigalities.  Being  thus 
deprived  of  the  more  vulgar  mode  of  display, 
the}'^  competed  with  each  other  in  the  erection 
of  churches,  each  distinguished  family  building 
for  itself  a  temple  of  its  own.  Thus  the  "  An- 
nunziata"  is  the  monument  of  the  wealth,  and, 
if  you  will,  the  piety  of  the  Lomellini  family. 
It  w^as  built  two  centuries  since,  and  gives  one 
a  strong  idea  of  the  comfortable  position  of  a 
family  which  could  afford,  after  Imving  reared 
a  sumptuous  palace  to  itself,  to  invest  its  super- 
fluous millions  in  a  house  of  God,  and  keep  up 
a  befitting  state  for  both. 

The  Carignan  bridge,  one  of  those  that  crosses 
streets  and  not  a  river,  uniting  two  mountains 
and  passing  over  very  lofty  houses,  was  the 
work  of  the  family  Sauli,  and  leads  directly  to 
the  church  of  Sainte  Marie  de  Carignan,  built 
also  by  them.  Its  origin  was  in  this  wise.  The 
Marquis  Sauli  was  the  owner  of  several  palaces, 
one  of  which  occupied  the  sit^^  of  the  present 
church  ;  but  as  he  possessed  no  cha]>el  of  his  own, 
lie  often  went  to  mass  in  a  church  that  belonged 
to  his  neighbor  Fiesque.  One  day,  finding  him- 
self too  late,  he  laughingly  complained  to  his 
noble  frierxl  of  his  (lisappointmeiit. 

"  My  tleiir  Marcpiis,"  replied  i-'icscjiu',  who  had 
designedly  Hnticipated  the  hour  of  worehip  to 
give  U>r(-i'  to  his  liint,  "  when  one  goes  to  mass, 
bo  Bhould  have  a  chapel  of  liia  own." 


Sauli  took  the  hint  in  good  part,  demolished 
a  palace,  and  built  on  its  foundation  a  elnir'h 
which  cost  enough  to  have  satisfied  ev«n  S>r!o. 
mon. 

St.  Laurent,  the  cathedral,  pleased  me  great* 
ly.  The  Saracens  evidently  had  had  something 
to  say  in  its  construction,  for  the  Moorish  aiMl 
Christian  styles  of  architecture  are  siugidarly 
blended  in  its  interior.  Like  all  the  others,  it 
is  a  museum,  and  the  visitor  is  irreverently  con- 
ducted by  its  officials  for  a  small  fee  througlj  all 
its  sacred  precincts,  and  unceremoniously  in 
vited  to  examine  any  thing  curious  withoui 
scruple,  whatever  may  be  its  claims  to  sanctity. 
This  system  of  making  a  mercenary  show  of  tli. 
gifts  of  the  altar,  which  prevails  in  all  Catholi . 
countries,  struck  me  as  peculiarly  destructive 
of  the  respect  due  the  temples  of  the  Most  High. 
One  insensibly  forgets  their  holy  purposes  in 
admiration  of  the  works  of  man,  or  in  irrever- 
ent ridicule  at  the  absurd  claims  of  false  relics. 
Frequently  the  extravagant  execution  of  soma 
saintly  picture  or  work  of  art  is  such  as  only  to 
excite  laughter.  I  saw  a  Madonna — not,  how- 
ever, in  this  church — holding  in  her  hands,  as 
a  mother  holds  a  babe  when  it  fii-st  begins  to 
know  the  pleasure  of  exercising  its  limbs,  a 
naked  adult  Christ,  of  the  proportion  to  her 
of  a  small  doll,  with  the  shrunken  musclea» 
bowed  head,  and  rigid  attitude  given  in  the 
Descents  from  the  Cross.  The  Virgin  had  the 
appearance  of  holding  him  up  to  take  a  dance 
on  her  knees.  My  clerical  cicerone  pointed  me 
out  a  portrait  of  Mary,  painted  by  St.  Luke. 
The  apostle  appears  to  have  worked  diligently 
in  this  line,  if  we  can  believe  the  claims  of  all 
the  churches  that  possess  original  paintings  of 
the  mother  of  Christ.  "Do  you  really  think 
St.  Luke  did  this  one?"  I  asked.  He  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  half  smiled,  and  called  my  atten- 
tion to  something  more  modern. 

The  side  chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  pos- 
sesses the  mortal  remains — so  they  say — of  the 
victim  of  Herodias;  but  as  I  expected,  before 
my  travels  in  the  region  of  relics  were  term- 
inated, to  meet  with  a  duplicate  set,  I  only  left 
half  of  m}'  faith  at  this  shrine.  This  is  very 
rich  and  beautiful.  A  service  was  being  per- 
formed in  it  for  the  soul  of  a  criminal  to  1" 
executed  on  the  morrow.  On  account  of  the 
agency  of  wonmn  in  the  death  of  the  prophet 
of  the  wilderness,  her  sex  are  allowed  to  enter 
this  chapel  but  once  a  year — not  much  of  an 
interdiction,  as  it  is  perfectly  open  to  the  eye 
Besides,  if  woman  wished,  it  was  man  that  per- 
formed the  crime. 

St.  Laurent  contains  also  the  famous  emerald 
dish  given  by  Queen  Sheba  to  KingSolomon.  and 
afterward  preserved  in  the  Temple.  How  it  es- 
caped the  Jurying  eyes  of  the  ransacking  lieuten- 
ants of  Nebuchadnezzar  the  monks  do  not  ex- 
plain, but  assert  that  from  it  (^hrist  ate  the  Last 
Supper.  It  was  found  among  the  spoils  of  Cn?8a- 
rea,  upon  the  capture  of  that  town  by  the  com- 
bined armies  of  Genoa  and  Pisa  in  1101.    At  that 
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date,  the  Genoese,  possessing  more  faitli  tban 
avarice,  took  the  "  Sacro  Cattino"  for  their  share 
of  the  booty,  leaving  to  the  Pisans  in  exchange 
the  entire  mass  of  filthy  hicre.  It  -was  brought 
to  Genoa,  where  it  continued  to  be  held  in  sucli 
veneration  that  twelve  nobles  were  appointed 
to  guard  it,  or,  rather,  the  tabernacle  which 
contained  it,  each  a  month  in  turn.  It  was 
exhibited  but  once  a  year  to  the  adoration  of 
the  crowd.  Then  a  priest  held  it  aloft  by  a 
cord,  while  its  twelve  guardians  formed  a  circle 
around.  In  1476  a  law  was  enacted  condenm- 
ing  to  death  whoever  touched  the  holy  emerald 
with  any  substance  whatever.  Unless  the  booty 
at  CiEsarea  was  very  large,  the  Genoese  did  not 
make  a  bad  investment  in  their  emerald,  for 
within  fift}-  years  the  Jews  lent  them  four  mill- 
ions of  francs  on  its  security.  In  ISUO,  among 
the  other  valuables  borrowed  of  Italy  by  Napo- 
leon, it  traveled  to  Paris,  where  it  remained 
until  1S15,  when  it  was  restored  without  diffi- 
culty, broken,  and  ascertained  to  be  glass — an 
ancient  specimen,  undoubtedly,  but  worth  some- 
thing under  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
It  is  still  preserved  on  account  of  its  souvenirs, 
and  as  a  curious  glass  dish  ;  but  Genoa  has  lost, 
in  losing  her  belief  in  the  relic,  a  capital  of 
nearlv  a  million  of  dollars. 

Faith  in  Catiiolic  relics  is  essentially  the  sub- 
stance of  things  unseen,  for,  when  seen,  faith 
vanishes. 

St  Laurent  possesses  a  rare  merit  for  an  Ital- 
ian church.  It  is  finished,  although  not  quite 
•even  hundred  years  old. 

Enough  of  churches.  My  old  friend  was 
prompt  to  his  engagement  for  the  next  morning. 
We  passed  from  one  palace  to  another  with  all 
the  freedom  of  ownership,  by  the  aid  of  a  tri- 
fling f<,'e  bestowed  upon  their  guardians.  The 
liberality  of  the  Italians  in  throwing  open  their 
collections  to  the  entire  world  is  worthy  of 
praise  and  imitation  elsewhere.  It  is  done  so 
unostentatiously  that  one  feels  at  home  within 
their  halls.  Great  as  were  the  masters  that  I 
passed  in  review — Genoa  is  rich  in  paintings — 
1  felt  still  more  interest  in  the  various  [)rincely 
rwidences  commerce  had  bestowed  upon  hersuc- 
ce«ful  sons.  Her  prizes  were  few,  but  they  were 
worth  drawing.  There  was  the  old  Ducal  Palace 
— the  least  pleasing,  but  grandest  of  them  all — 
coldly  aristocratic,  like  the  government  it  rep- 
resented ;  then  that  of  Andrew  Doria,  with 
ita  charming  garden,  offering  to  the  port  as 
fine  a  vi»^w  a.s  it  gives  from  its  own  unrivaled 
marbh;  terrace.  It  was  upon  this  terrace  that 
the  old  admiral  gave  his  famous  repasts  to  em- 
battsarlors.  served  in  silver  vessels  which  were  re- 
newed three  times.  At  every  changf,  of  course, 
the  vessels  were  tlirown  into  the  sea.  Fine 
fishing  in  those  days,  but  I  suspect  the  humbug- 
ging horit  r»'s*TVod  that  right  to  himself;  for, 
notwithstanding  bin  fr«*<pic'nt  bftnqu«-tM,  no  shoal 
of  silver  ever  made  it.**  appearance  und^r  his 
windows.  Stro^jJ,  at  P'lor«'nce,  for  want  of  a 
more  refined  method  of  exhibiting  his  wealth, 


used  to  seat  his  guests  upon  bags  of  dollars.     It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  they  were  cushioned. 

The  Durazzo  Palace,  occupied  by  the  king  on 
j  his  visits  to  Genoa,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  a  com- 
fortable regal  residence,  not  so  grand  as  to  be 
cold,  nor  so  homely  as  to  be  unroyal.     To  facili- 
1  tate  the  passage   of  their  majesties  from  one 
,  story  to  another — in  other  words,  to  save  stair- 
I  work,  a  sort  of  dumb-waiter  boudoir  has  been 
contrived,  into  which  they  have  simply  to  place 
themselves  to  be  landed  at  any  elevation  they 
desire  in  their  mansion.     It  is  lined  with  yellow 
satin,  and  looks  very  safe  and  conifoi-table. 

The  Brignole  Palace  contains  a  galaxy  of  dis- 
tinguished names.    Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  Paris 
;  Bordone,  Louis  Caracchi,  Carlo  Dolci,   Guer- 
;  cino,  Guido,   and  particularly  Yandyck,  have 
;  contributed  liberally  to  adorn  its  walls.     But 
j  the  palace  that  pleased  me  most — it  contained 
,  the  fewest  pictures — was  the  Balbi.     It  is  the 
home  of  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  Genoa, 
I  The  exquisite  bust  of  the  Countess,  which  the 
'  guardian  asserted  did  not  do  her  justice — she 
must  be  ravishingly  beautiful ! — was  in  the  prin- 
,  cipal  salon.     It  was  more  like  one  of  Power's 
'  inimitable  heads  of  Proserpine  than  the  bust  of 
i  a  real  mother.     Her  children,  in  stone,  were  no 
less  beautiful,  and,  as  report  said  the  truth  had 
not  been  exaggerated,  it  was  a  laudable  vanity 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  so  rare  an  assem- 
;  blage  of  loveliness.     We  were  taken  into  the 
I  boudoir  and   bedrooms — both  displaying   the 
I  taste  of  a  cultivated  woman  ;  elegance  and  com- 
fort so  combined  as  to  extort  at  first  glance 
from  every  visitor  an  exclamation  of  envious 
admiration.     Surely  it   is   no  wrong  to  wish 
,  for  such  a  home.     There  were  indications,  too, 
I  that  the  Countess  made  it  also  the  house  of 
prayer.     With  the  crucifix  at  the  head  of  her 
bed'hung  a  touching  memorial  of  a  lost  child — 
1  a  double  remembrance  of  her  hopes  in  heaven. 
'      I  will  not  compel  my  readers  to  ascend  and 
descend  as  many  steps,  and  to  explore  as  many 
streets  as  I  did  with  my  venerable  guide,  for  fear 
I  that  they  might  do,  what  he  would  never  have 
done,  drop  me,  at  least  without  his  pay.  At  last  I 
sought  the  "Arsenal  of  the  Holy  Ghost" — forgive 
me  the  incongruity  of  the  name,  for  it  is  none  of 
my  making — to  seek  the  famous  rostrum  of  an 
ancient  vessel  found  long  since  in  the  Port  of 
(Jeuoa.    It  was  suppose<l  to  be  tlu^  beak  of  one  of 
the  galleys  of  Magon,  brother  of  Hannibal,  and 
broken  off  in  a  naval  combat  in  this  harlwr  in 
the  year  524  of  Rome.     No  one  was  alhnved  to 
enter  the  Arsenal  without  a  permit.     The  s«;nti- 
nel,  in  deference  to  my  antiquarian  zeal,  and  my 
assurance  that  I  would  overlook  all  modern  en- 
gines of  war,  let  me  j)as!».     An  ofVieer,  however, 
soon  infoi-med  nie  that  tlu* "  rostrum"  had  travel- 
ed to  Turin.  It  should  have  been  set  up  as  n  mon- 
ument to  Jason,  on  some  conspicuous  classical 
promontory. 

I  had  pretty  well  done  up  Genoa — at  all 
events,  its  crust.  My  guido  was  done  up  toa 
He  had  asked  but  throo  francs — I  gave  him  four. 
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In  return,  he  said  be  should  pray  for  my  illus-  i 
trious  polf  every  day  of  liis  life.     As  he  was  a  | 
good  num,  I  was  not  sorry  to  hear  this,  but  as 
he  turned  to  go,  doubts  arose  in  my  mind  as  to 
whether  I   should   long   have  the  benefit  of 
them. 

^lau}'  hard  sayings  are  current  of  Genoa. 
Louis  XI.  said  of  its  citizens,  "  The  Genoese  have 
given  themselves  to  me,  and  I  give  them  to  the 
devil."  They  might  have  retorted  that  it  was 
unnecessary,  as  in  doing  the  former  they  had 
accomplished  the  latter.  As  for  myself,  I  found 
every  thing  good  at  Genoa ;  I  was  satisfied  with 
my  hotel,  my  guide,  table  prices,  and  visit  alto- 
gether, even  to  their  Bedouins  of  the  water,  the 
boatmen.  And  yet  the  proverb — it  must  have 
come  from  the  Pisans — runs  to  this  day,  "Mare 
senza  pesci,  monti  senza  ligno,  uomini  senza  fede, 
donna  senza  vergogna" — which  signifies,  "Sea 
without  fish,  mountains  without  wood,  men 
without  faith,  women  without  shame."  If  other 
Italian  cities  possess  cleaner  skirts  than  Genoa, 
I  am  yet  to  learn  it. 

Reader  mine,  did  you  ever  read  the  advertise- 
ment of  a  Mediterranean  steam-boat  ?  There  are 
numerous  lines  diverging  from  Marseilles  east, 
west,  and  south,  along  the  neighboring  coasts, 
sailing  under  the  French,  Sardinian,  Spanish,  or 
Neapolitan  flags,  but  they  all  sing  the  same  song. 
Sumptuous  accommodations,  spacious  family 
saloons,  an  epicurean  table,  prompt  dispatch, 
and  great  speed.  Such  is  the  burden  of  their 
chant.  One  may  fairly  be  pardoned  for  indulg- 
ing in  the  presumption  that  they  are  about  to 
go  on  board  of  a  craft  that  could  claim  a  place, 
at  all  events,  in  one  of  our  coasting  lines  of  sea 
steamers.  But  it  is  all  a  crafty  snare.  Lest 
you,  my  reader,  should  be  deluded  by  the  many 
adjectives  of  a  steamer  placard,  while  on  your 
classical  tour,  I  will  give  you  a  charitable  fore- 
warning of  what  you  may  expect. 

You  say,  "Why  not  go  on  board,  and  test  for 
yourself  the  description  ?  Exactly  because  you 
can  not.  If  you  are  able  to  distinguish  in  the 
distance  your  own  smoke-pipe  from  the  grove 
of  others,  you  are  lucky.  The  nearest  you  can 
get  to  it  is  a  sight  of  a  lithographic  sketch  in  the 
agent's  office  of  the  accommodations,  made,  of 
course,  to  correspond  with  the  advertisement. 
Indeed,  an  American  is  so  accustomed  to  be- 
lieve that  a  steam-packet  is  a  steam-packet,  that 
it  does  not  occur  to  him  to  verify  the  descrip- 
tion with  the  reality.  Ue  selects  his  place, 
pays  two  dollars  where  he  would  pay  one  in 
the  United  States,  and  thinks  the  affair  settled. 
Not  so.  There  is  another  charge  for  putting 
you  on  board,  and  a  heavy  one  too;  another 
for  a  health  certificate,  ditto  for  police ;  then  you 
are  told  that  you  must  pay  two  dollars  to  the 
American  consul,  and  a  sliding  scale  of  from  lifty 
ceiitH  to  a  dollar  each  to  each  one  of  the  con- 
Buls  of  the  several  countries  the  steamer  touches 
at.  Jf  you  wish  to  land,  you  are  compelled  to 
do  this,  for  although  they  often  remain  from  one 
to  several  days  in  a  port,  they  furnish  no  food 


on  board  during  that  time,  notwithstandin^j  tije 
original  fare  terminated  with  a  round  huiu  per 
day  charged  for  meals.  In  leaving  Marseilles 
it  cost  me  nearly  eight  dollars  to  get  on  board 
the  steam-boat,  one  quarter  of  which  the  Amer- 
ican consul,  whom  1  never  saw,  pocketed.  He 
levies  this  tax  upon  his  countrymen  by  an  un- 
derstanding with  the  officials  of  other  powers 
that  they  are  not  to  vise  passports  that  have 
not  his  signature. 

See  us,  then,  alongside  of  the  steamer,  punc- 
tual to  the  hour  of  departure.  Our  first  surprise 
was  at  her  dimensions,  which  would  have  enti- 
tled her  to  the  place  of  a  launch  in  comparison 
with  an  Atlantic  boat.  It  was  the  Castore,  of 
Genoa,  one  of  the  best  of  the  Sardinian  line, 
newly  refitted  and  in  fine  order.  For  a  gentle., 
man's  yacht  her  size  would  have  been  unexcep- 
tionable, although  above  the  water  line  she  was 
too  lightly  built  for  the  stormy  Gulf  of  Lyons. 
The  baggage  was  piled  up  on  deck  and  a  tar- 
paulin lashed  over  it,  but  not  so  thoroughlv  but 
that  some  of  the  trunks  were  exposed  to  a  heavy 
rain.  The  whole  mass  would  have  gone  a  voy- 
aging on  its  own  account  had  even  a  moderate 
sized  sea  came  on  board.  Some  hours  after  the 
time  appointed  we  steamed  out  of  the  port,  dis- 
tressingl}^  surcharged  with  passengers. 

The  spacious  family  saloons  were  the  frailest 
and  most  diminutive  of  state-rooms,  alongside 
the  paddle-boxes,  in  dangerous  proximity  to  the 
sea.  The  boat  was  very  low  in  the  water,  and 
fi  tted  up  with  berths  after  the  fashion  of  the  old 
steerage  arrangements  of  the  California  steam- 
ers ;  that  is  to  say,  eight  persons  to  occupy  the 
room  of  two,  and  to  pay  the  passage  of  sixteen. 
Below,  the  economy  of  space  was  still  greater. 
The  division  was  the  reverse  of  that  of  our 
packet  schooners.  Two  state-rooms  for  ladiee 
were  forward,  and  the  cabin  for  gentlemen  aft 
In  the  former  Avere  crowded  ladies,  nurses,  and 
children,  in  one  promiscuous  pile,  so  thickly 
brought  together  that  the  atmospheric  air  had 
no  room  to  enter,  or  entered  only  to  leave  in 
disgust.  In  the  latter  the  pressure  was  equally 
great.  The  berths  were  merely  open  shelvea^ 
of  not  the  width  of  the  shoulders  of  an  ordinary 
sized  man,  and  with  no  support  to  prevent  one 
from  imitating  the  motion  of  the  ship,  and  roll- 
ing upon  a  neighbor  stretched  at  full  length 
uj)on  a  cushioned  bench  beneath.  Floor  and 
table  had  also  their  living  freight,  but  this  was 
after  what  was  dearly  paid  for  as  a  dinner  had 
been  served.  The  passengers  are  required  to 
pay  a  price  for  meals,  whether  they  partidic  or 
not,  which  would  entitle  them  in  Paris  to  a  seat 
at  tlie  table  d'hote  at  the  Hotel  des  Princes. 
The  hours  for  eating  arc  ingeniously  contrived 
to  fall  upon  that  j)eriod  when  there  is  most  mo- 
tion and  no  one  can  come  to  the  table,  or  else 
the  steward  hurries  oft"  the  few  cold  dishes  on 
the  plea  that,  as  there  is  no  rack,  his  crockery 
will  bel)r<)k<Mi.  1  had  como,  on  board  atth(>  hour 
notified  for  sailing,  too  early  to  dine  on  shore, 
expecting  to  eat  the  meal,  for  which  I  had  paid, 
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on  board.  It  was  not  served  until  after  eight 
o'clock ;  I  had  breakfasted  at  nine,  and  being  an 
old  sailor,  felt  disposed  to  assert  my  masticatory 
rights.  In  this  I  was  joined  by  a  young  En- 
glish lady,  to  whose  appetite  the  sea  had  no 
terrors.  I3y  this  time  the  boat  was  polkaing  her 
way  through  the  waters  right  merrily.  Equi- 
librium was  at  a  discount,  and  appetites  in  gen- 
eral as  if  they  had  never  been.  To  nineteen 
twentieths  of  the  passengers  food  was  about  as 
welcome  as  water  to  a  mad  dog,  although  an 
hour  previous  they  had  been  mutinous  with 
hunger.  But  the  steward-contractor  knew  his 
game,  and  could  calculate  to  a  minute  where  for 
one  dinner  eaten  he  could  save  twenty.  The 
berths  were  full  of  groaning  victims  of  Nep- 
tune. We  must  eat  in  their  midst  or  not  eat 
at  all.  The  lady  and  myself  were  determined 
neither  to  be  sea-sick  nor  to  lose  our  dinners. 
A  few  attempted  to  follow  our  example,  but 
one  by  one  they  came  and  went  like  gliosts, 
nntil  we  were  left  alone.  The  steward  grew 
'  wroth  at  our  pertinacity.  We  ate  slowly,  call- 
ing for  all  we  could  get — small  matter  that — 
to  enjoy  his  vexation,  ever  and  anon  hinting 
I  that  it  was  a  shabby  meal  for  so  extravagant 
a  price,  and  of  course  that  he  must  have  some 
gustatory  surprise  in  store  for  us.  He  was  a 
stout,  surly  Italian,  a  devout  disciple  of  Mam- 
I  mon,  and  he  watched  every  mouthful  of  disap- 
]  pearing  chicken  with  all  the  eagerness  of  a 
I  hungry  cat,  dancing  about  in  the  mean  Avhile, 
like  a  jumping  Jack,  to  catch  the  falling  dishes. 
In  his  anxiety  for  his  beloved  crockery,  he  would 
not  have  left  me  even  a  plate,  had  I  not  decided- 
ly insisted  upon  the  article,  and  something  on 
it.  He  even  had  the  impudence  to  insinuate 
that  I  was  eating  enough  for  two.  I  retorted 
that  that  was  not  surprising,  as  I  paid  for  four. 
Mv  lady  friend  was  as  agreeable  as  she  was 
8ea-j)roof-— a  polyglot  in  the  most  charming  of 
bindings ;  so  we  made  merry  in  English,  French, 
or  Italian  alternately,  as  we  charitably  con- 
cluded we  could  most  aggravate  our  penurious 
old  purveyor.  But  he  soon  had  his  revenge. 
Distant  sea-sickness  we  were  fortified  against, 
but  the  commotion  of  stomachs  grew  nearer  and 
louder.  At  last  an  old  gentleman  immediately 
opposite,  to  whom,  I  doubt  not,  the  smell  of  our 
▼iands  had  been  a  most  unsavory  incense,  turned 
suddenly  over,  drew  from  his  berth  a  nameless 
vesfecl,  placed  it  within  a  few  feet  of  our  faces, 
and  with  a  rushing,  roaring  noise,  avenged  his 
wrongs  and  the  dyspepsia  of  fifty  diimers  at 
once.  My  fair  friend  had  detected  the  coming 
storm  sooner  than  I,  and,  by  the  time  the  white 
apparition  had  fairly  appearerl,  was  on  deck. 
I  saw  oidy  the  gleam  of  her  skirt  as  she  turned 
the  hatehway.  I  grasped  blindly  at  the  nearest 
edible  and  rushed  in  pursuit  The  remainder 
of  the  evening  we  devoted  to  admiration  of  the 
sublimity  of  a  classical  storm  at  the  hana  of  the 
moon-lit  mountains  of  the  Italian  shore,  ventur- 
ing DO  allusion  to  our  inglorious  retreat. 

The  steward  wa.i  now  complete  ma.ster  of  the 


field.  Man,  woman,  and  child  were  at  his  mercy, 
and  neither  he  nor  his  myrmidons  would  stir  to 
their  assistance  without  a  fee.  I  remonstrated 
with  him,  not  on  my  own  account,  for  his  covet- 
ousness,  after  the  high  price  paid.  "That  en- 
titles you  only  to  a  passage ;  we  are  not  obliged 
to  give  you  even  a  glass  of  water,"  was  the  re- 
ply, worthy  of  a  Midas.  A  nice  speculation  he 
made  of  the  wants  of  the  helpless  sea-sick. 
Every  morsel  to  eat,  every  lemon  to  wet  the 
lips,  each  cup  of  tea  or  coffee,  or  drop  of  brandy 
and  water,  brought  him  a  Californian  profit. 
Dumas  says,  in  this  same  passage  of  ten  hours 
he  swallowed  twenty-eight  francs'  worth  of  tea- 
It  would  have  cost  Dr.  Johnson  a  fortune.  Dis- 
mal were  the  groans  and  cries  from  the  ladies' 
cabin  as  the  night  bore  on.  The  boat  behaved 
very  well  after  the  fashion  of  a  sea-dog,  but  very 
badly  in  the  excited  imaginations  of  the  sea-sick. 
Rip — rip,  thump — thump,  would  go  a  sea  upon 
her  side,  canting  her  over  until  those  on  the  floor 
fancied  they  were  transported  to  the  ceiling; 
the  engines  meanwhile  straining  and  tugging  to 
pull  her  along,  now  jumping,  now  plunging,  the 
boat  creaking  in  every  joint  of  her  frame,  until 
she  became  one  chaos  of  sounds  and  struggles, 
and  the  ladies  frantic  with  fright.  "Steward,  oh, 
steward,  the  bowl,  quick!"  "  Coming,  marm — 
all  in  use — in  a  minute."  "  Tell  me,  is  there  dan- 
ger?" "Not  at  all;  we  are  getting  on  finely." 
Another  roll  and  general  capsize  of  persons  and 
liquids — enlivened  by  the  sound  as  if  of  timbers 
twisting  off,  or  a  rock  of  a  ton  weight  had  hit 
her  side.  "Mercy  on  us,  we  shall  sink — I  am 
sure  the  boat  will  break  in  pieces — what  shall 
we  do  ?"  A  dozen  calls  for  the  unfortunate  stew- 
ard at  once,  for  vessels,  tea,  and  consolation.  In 
his  distraction,  he  hands  the  wrong  article  to 
each.  At  this  juncture  a  heavy  fall,  struggle,  and 
naughty  exclamation  in  the  gentlemens'  cabin. 
Some  one  has  been  pitched  from  an  upper  berth 
on  to  the  table,  and  thence  on  to  his  lower  neigh- 
bor's abdomen.  No  one  pities  sea-sick  men: 
they  are  at  once  the  most  helpless  and  the  most 
disgusting  of  objects ;  all  poke  fun  at  them — a 
faint  laugh,  fresh  gurgle,  and  all  have  relapsed 
into  their  previous  condition  of  unutterable 
misery,  the  most  despairing  wishing  that  some 
Samaritan  might  be  found  to  throw  them  over- 
board. For  a  few  minutes  there  is  a  lull  inside 
and  out,  but  the  rain  soon  descends  afresh,  the 
wind  howls  still  more  frightfully,  the  boat 
squirms  like  an  impaled  centipede,  and  the  ladies 
wax  more  desperate  than  ever.  "Do  you  call 
this  a  steam-boat?"  at  last  exclaims  one  imper- 
fectly, furious  in  her  terror  and  sickness;  "we 
would  not  go  down  the  harbor  in  it  at  home. 
I  hope  it  will  sink  as  soon  as  we  are  all  out  of 
it."  The  steward  looked  aghii8t.  He  worship- 
ed the  boat,  for  it  was  as  good  as  a  gold  "  placer" 
to  him.  He  was,  too,  a  bit  superstitious,  and 
this  stafjgered  him.  ''  Oh,  you  do  wrong  to  say 
so,  madam ;  it  is  the  best  l)f)at  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean." And  he  launched  off  into  an  ekxpient  eu- 
logium  on  her  merits,  to  which  the  lad^-  retorted 
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with  certain  invidious  comparisons  with  trans- 
atlantic lioatii,  to  liini  utterly  unintelligible, 
riu'  storm  ahattnl,  tenipors  grew  sweeter,  tiie  de- 
manil  for  tea  increased,  and  the  steward  was  ap- 
peased. It  continued  to  rain,  and  ventilation  was 
impossible.  At  last  even  the  rain  ceased,  and 
those  able  to  stand  went  on  deck.  There  wa.s  a 
call  for  the  wherewithal  for  the  morning  toilet. 
Two  wash-bowls  were  placed  on  the  dining- 
table,  which  had  just  ceased  doing  duty  as  a 
bedstead,  and  some  fifty  passengers  had  the 
privilege  of  alternating  at  them,  or  going  ashore 
dirty.  We  had  entered  the  port  of  Leghorn, 
and  were  detained  some  hours  before  receiving 
permission  to  go  ashore.  Then  the  captain  de- 
tained us  some  time  longer  before  he  would  order 
his  crew  to  leave  off  coaling  to  find  our  baggage, 
which  they  had  stowed  away  among  the  freight. 
Finally,  we  were  ready  to  be  off.  The  crew  de- 
manded something  for  delivering  to  us  our  bag- 
gage, and  the  steward,  not  content  with  his 
previous  fleecings,  which  he  solemnly  swore  all 
went  to  the  owners,  informed  us  that  his  fee 
was  so  much  a  head ;  I  forget  how  much,  but  it 
was  a  bouncing  sum.  We  were  too  glad  to  put 
our  feet  over  the  gangway  not  to  say  Amen  to 
every  imposition. 

The  old  proverb,  out  of  the  frying-pan,  (fee, 
was  never  more  practically  realized.  Leghorn 
boatmen  are  a  cross  between  New  York  hack- 
men  and  South  Sea  savages — a  compound  of 
importunity,  extortion,  and  indifference.  We 
tumbled  right  into  their  hands,  of  course,  as 
their  boats  were  the  only  bridge  to  the  shore. 
We  paid  toll  accordingly.  They  delivered  us 
at  the  custom-house,  where  we  were  ushered  up 
a  narrow  stair-way  into  a  dirty  office,  and  con- 
fronted individually  with  our  passports.  After 
the  Grand  Duke's  servants  were  satisfied  that 
the  Mr.  Jonathan,  Mrs.  Jonathan,  Miss  Jonathan, 
and  baby  Jonathan,  were  the  veritable  Jona- 
thans, of  the  same  height,  color,  age,  form  of 
nose,  and  signature,  as  certified  to  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  at  Washington,  then  we  were  gra- 
ciously informed  we  could  go  about  our  ways 
in  Leghorn  by  taking  our  passports  to  another 
office,  and  paying  the  lawful  fee  therefor.  At 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  we  were  beset  by  an  ava- 
lanche of  runners  of  every  description.  One 
made  a  dive  at  my  passport,  and  ran  off  with 
it,  saying  he  would  soon  bring  it  back,  all  right 
— for  a  fee.  The  hos])itality  of  the  hotel  agents 
was  beyond  all  description.  Olympus  itself  j 
never  possessed  half  the  advantages  of  their  re- 
spective houses.  One  caught  me  ])y  the  left  ] 
arm;  another  by  the  dexter;  one  swore  that  ' 
the  other  was  a  liar  and  would  take  me  in  ;  the  ■ 
other  responded  by  declaring  his  rival  to  be  the 
greatest  rogue;  in  ix'ghorn,  which  was  equiva- 
lent to  the  climax  of  rascality  the  world  over. 
All  offered  to  perform  for  me  every  possible 
Bervice.  Cards  were  thnist  into  my  hands  and 
into  my  ])()ckets.  I  was  in  bodily  danger  of 
being  carri^'d  off  by  force,  had  not  the  hackman 
ov.  1  Ih'iunI  me  declare  that  1  would  not  go  to 


any  hotel,  but  direct  to  the  rail-road.  This 
created  a  diversion,  for  they  rushed  forward,  en 
fiiasse,  vociferating  in  Italian,  French,  and  En- 
glish, like  so  nuiny  nuulmen.  To  witness  the  ex- 
citement, one  would  suppose  that  but  one  trav- 
eler ever  arrived  at  Leghorn,  and  that  he  was 
made  of  gold.  I  retreated  into  the  police  sta- 
tion, and  came  to  a  parley,  selecting,  no  doubt, 
the  greatest  rogue  among  them  on  condition 
that  he  would  see  me  safe  frouj  the  others.  As 
I  was  to  pay  him  quadruple  fare,  he  became  a 
stalwart  champion.  My  baggage  was  turned 
upon  the  quay,  searched,  and  found  according 
to  tariff.  p]ach  article  was  seized,  and  borne  off 
to  the  carriage  by  whomsoever  of  the  crowd 
the  spirit  moved.  It  was  useless  to  remonstrate. 
Every  member  of  the  cortege  was  bound  to 
touch  my  money  this  day.  We  were  divided 
between  two  carriages,  and  attemj)ted  to  drive 
off.  My  coachman  urged  on  his  horses,  but  it 
was  of  no  use.  There  was  still  somebody's 
claims  to  settle — more  huckshcrsh.  I  had  al- 
ready paid  enough  to  have  carried  me  through 
some  of  our  American  States,  and  had  got  only 
a  few  rods  from  the  quay.  The  coachman 
fought  stoutly  for  me,  the  crowd  and  he  dis- 
puting at  the  top  of  their  voices,  until  the  din 
and  excitement  became  overpowering.  The 
police  looked  on  as  indifferently  as  if  every 
thing  was  going  on  as  well  as  could  be  expect- 
ed. Any  thing  was  better  than  being  the  centre 
of  such  a  circle.  I  took  out  my  purse.  The 
sight  of  it  was  like  oil  on  water.  "How  much 
does  the  beggar  want?"  He  named  the  sum — 
sufficient  for  him  to  have  lived  on  for  a  week. 
I  passed  it  to  him,  and  ordered  the  driver  to  go 
on  He  drove  rapidly  to  escape  a  fi-esh  assault, 
for  he  wanted  me  entirely  to  himself.  He  con- 
trived, hoAvever,  to  be  too  late  for  the  train,  and 
then  he  had  a  proposition  to  make.  He  would 
take  me  to  Pisa  himself  for  a  consideration,  put 
me  through  all  the  sights,  and  see  me  safely  in 
tlifi  afternoon  train  for  Florence.  I  cut  down 
his  price  one  third,  and  told  him  yes.  He 
moved  about  it  with  an  alacrity  that  convinced 
me  that  he  respected  the  depth  of  my  purse, 
and  therefore  he  Jewed  me.  I  was  more  glad 
to  get  out  of  Leghorn  than  I  had  ever  been  to 
get  out  of  the  Castore,  an  amount  of  pleasure 
not  often  condensed  into  the  experience  of  one 
morning.  But  my  baggage  had  all  to  be  re- 
opened, searched,  and  sealed  up  to  avoid  exam- 
ination at  Pisa,  and  another  at  Florence.  The 
charge  for  this  was  cheap  in  comparison  with 
the  trouble  saved.  I  have  been  in  many  sea- 
ports in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  them 
all  combined  I  never  met  with  so  much  annoy- 
ance and  imposition  as  were  condensed  into 
two  hours  at  Leghorn.  Not  so  remarkable 
either,  when  we  consider  that  at  Lc^ghorn  a 
galley-slave's  suit,  that  has  upon  it  the  mark  of 
a  murder  or  assassination,  commands  a  premium 
among  the  criminals  who  sweep  the  streets,  be- 
cause it  attracts  notice  and  alms,  as  the  badge  of 
a  dashing  fellow,  whilo  he  who  is  only  distin- 
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guished  simply  by  the  stamp  of  a  thief  is  con- 
sidered but  a  pitiful  chap,  and  is  but  too  glad  to 
obtain  the  right  to  wear  the  suit  of  deeper  hue. 
Was  I  wrong  to  be  grateful  to  my  coachman 
for  having  at  last  got  me  fairly  out  of  the  gates 
of  Leghorn  ?  He  was  a  jovial,  communicative 
fellow,  and  I  mounted  the  box  to  chat  with  him. 
There  was  nothing  worth  looking  at  on  the 
road,  not  even  the  Arno,  which,  where  we  cross- 
ed it,  I  should  have  mistaken  for  a  ditch  of 
dirty  water  if  the  driver  had  not  explained  its 
consequence.  He  loved  America,  the  driver — 
he  wa*  thinking  of  his  prospective  "  pour  boire" 
when  he  said  it,  and  wished  he  could  go  there. 
He  was  a  republican  himself  He  had  about  as 
adequate  an  idea  of  the  institutions  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  as  he  had  of  Timbuctoo.  The  Aus- 
trians  he  liated;  the  Grand  Duke  was  a  fool; 
the  stiletto  was  his  idea  of  a  ballot-box,  and  the 
good  time  was  coming  when  r^fpublicanisra 
would  avenge  its  recent  humiliations.  There 
were  many  like  him  all  over  the  countrj",  but 
they  could  do  nothing  so  long  as  Austrian  bay- 
onets were  in  sight.  I  asked  him  about  the 
brigands  on  the  roads.  "  They  call  them  brig- 
and?,"' he  replied,  "but  they  are  republicans." 
I  should  not  like  to  rely  upon  their  spirit  of 
"  fraternite"  to  spare  ray  purse. 

"We  arrived  at  Pisa  punctual  to  the  coach- 
man's promise,  and  he  drove  us  to  an  inn  of  his 
own  selection  to  dine.  I  had  given  myself  un- 
reservedly to  him  for  the  day  for  two  reasons; 
first,  to  save  temper  and  trouble,  and,  secondly, 
to  let  its  experience  be  a  test  for  future  opera- 
tions. The  lesson  would  be  worth  its  cost.  One 
must  pay  an  initiative  fee  on  entrance  into  so- 
ciety any  where,  and  my  plan  was  to  condense 
all  possible  varieties  of  Italian  tricks  upon  trav- 
elers into  this  one  day,  that  I  might  start  upon 
the  morrow  with  clean  eyesight.  For  the  din- 
ner— a  shabby  affair — we  paid  just  treble  the 
ordinary  price,  but  it  was  economical  at  that, 
aa  it  taught  me  how  to  deal  with  tricky  hosts. 

Jehu  procured  us  a  fresh  coach,  and  drove  us 
to  see  the  lions.  I  always  had  an  inclination 
for  the  Leaning  Tower,  and  now  was  gratified 
to  see  that  it  had  an  inclination  toward  me  of 
thirteen  feet  from  the  perpendicular — so  they 
say  who  have  measured  it.  As  it  has  preserved 
this  leaning  toward  mankind  with  impartial  ; 
precision  for  six  centuries,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  no  future  generation  will  be  favored  with  j 
any  closfr  intimar-v.  Its  proportJons  are  very 
beautiful,  so  liglit  and  elastic  that  if  it  sliould 
tumble  over,  I  believe  it  would  pick  itself  up  as 
sound  as  ever.  From  the  Tower  we  passed  to 
the  Diiomo.  Here  descended  upon  us  one  of 
the  plagues,  not  of  Egypt,  but  of  Italy,  in  the  ' 
fhape  of  a  cicorone,  a  race  who  seem  to  think 
that  a  traveler  witliout  their  presence  is  as  mis-  ' 
erable  an  objoct  as  IVt^-rSchloniihl  without  liis 
«ba<low.  My  Genoa  guide  was  a  jowel,  for  lie 
spoke  only  when  he  was  spoken  to,  answered 
questions  briefly  and  sensibly,  and  told  only 
wha*  he  knew  ;  but  the  tribe  that  waylay  trav- 
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elers  on  the  thresholds  of  monuments  are  in 
general  as  great  nuisances  as  were  the  money- 
changers on  the  steps  of  the  Temple.  However, 
as  I  was  bent  on  learning  the  tricks  of  the  trade, 
I  let  him  pass  me  along  in  his  own  way.  We 
got  through  the  ranks  of  the  maimed,  leprous, 
blind,  and  vermin-infested  horde  Avhich,  in  Italy, 
cluster  about  the  entrances  of  churches,  nour- 
ished there,  as  toadstools  grow  in  the  same  soil 
that  gives  life  to  the  monarch  oak,  without  much 
depletion  of  the  purse.  They  were  I'cserving 
their  final  onset  for  our  departure.  After  entei*- 
ing  the  magnificent  church,  worthy  itself  of  a 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic  to  see,  it  was  amus- 
ing to  detect  the  brethren  of  our  cicerone  dart- 
ing at  the  sight  of  our  party  from  behind  col- 
umns and  altars  toward  us,  like  spiders  from 
their  holes  on  their  pre}',  and  slinking  reluct- 
antly back  upon  seeing  that  we  were  already 
bought  and  sold.  I  inwardly  chuckled  over 
each  disappointment,  and  formed  plans  how  for 
the  future  I  would  examine  churclies  unmolest- 
ed, calling  for  a  guide  only  in  the  last  extrem- 
ity. There  was  here  an  ancient  statue  of  Mars 
baptized  into  a  Saint  Eph^se,  but  my  cicerone 
was  too  good  a  Catholic  to  call  my  attention  to 
this  transformation,  though  the  church  that  can 
convert  even  the  stones  should  be  acknowledged 
to  possess  miraculous  powers. 

From  the  church  we  passed  into  the  baptis- 
tery, where  the  guardian  was  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  allow  us  to  be  monopolized  by  our 
lawful  owner.  I  was  obliged  to  pay  him  some- 
thing to  let  us  alone.  There  was  nothing  to  be 
seen,  because  a  scaffolding  totally  eclipsed  the 
dome,  the  building  being  then  in  that  interest- 
ing state  called  restoration. 

Next  in  order  was  the  Campo  Santo,  the  most 
interesting  of  the  four  monuments  that  consti- 
tute an  architectural  group,  unique  even  in  Ita- 
ly in  beauty  of  location,  artistic  wealth,  and  his- 
torical Rouvenii-s.  Otlua*  cities  possess  edifices 
of  equal  or  greater  pretensions  than  any  one 
of  these,  but  none  can  boast  four  such  gems  as- 
sembled in  one  inclosure.  Formerly  the  dead 
were  admitted  into  the  (^amjx)  Santo  by  i)ay- 
ing  a  fee,  but  of  course  they  never  left  it ;  there 
was  nothing  more  to  be  made  out  of  them. 
Now  the  living  enter  gratis,  but  tiic  custode's 
hand  must  be  cross(Ml  witli  silver  before  they 
can  leave  its  sepulchral  walls. 

This  cemetery  dates  from  1218,  but  was  not 
finishod  until  1283.  It  is  a  vast  rectangle, 
8urroun<l<'d  by  porticoes  with  sixty-two  .>^emi- 
Gothic  arches.  The  interior  walls  are  covered' 
wilh  frescoes  by  the  old  masters,  taken  from 
scriptural  subjects.  The  guide  pointed  out, 
with  particuhir  zest,  a  fancied  renj-mblance  be- 
tween the  portrait  of  Napoleon  and  the  heail 
of  one  of  the  damned  writhing  in  the  flafn<!< 
of  boll.  If  tiiis  wero  accidental  it  wa.'«  singulai", 
as  the  resenibhmcc  wa-*  striking;  but  if  tii« 
work  of  some  restoring  artist,  it  displays  at 
onfo  his  ingrntitudo  and  bigotry,  as  the  pren- 
ervation  of  this  monument  is  due  to  Napoleon, 
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The  onrth  wliich  forms  the  fuKl  that  fills  the 
hollow  square  inclosed  by  the  porticoes  was 
brought  from  the  holy  places  at  Jerusalem  in 
fifty  italic V3  of  the  Republic  of  Pisa  in  1228. 
It  is  now  covered  by  a  rich  crop  of  grass  of 
uniform  height,  like  a  mantle  of  green  velvet. 
It  has  been  long  disused  as  a  burial-place ;  but 
when  used,  it  is  said  to  be  so  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  acids  as  to  entirely  decompose 
tlie  flesh}'  portions  of  corpses  within  forty-eight 
hours  after  their  burial.  One  of  these  frescoes 
illustrates  this  statement  in  a  somewhat  pain- 
fully grotesque  style.  The  magistrates  of  Pisa 
are  assembled  to  witness  the  disinterment  of 
three  bodies  that  have  lain  in  the  earth  longer 
or  shorter  periods  of  that  time.  The  coffins 
are  placed  side  by  side  and  uncovered.  The 
first  two  display  different  stages  of  decompo- 
sition too  repulsive  to  describe.  In  the  third 
appeared  only  the  skeleton,  the  earth  having 
picked  the  bones  clean. 

The  floor  and  sides  of  the  arcades  are  crusted 
with  tablets  and  monuments  of  deceased  Pisans ; 
the  records  of  virtues  and  talents  are  as  bounti- 
fully accorded  the  dead  as  they  are  scantily 
awarded  to  the  living.  Master  chisels  of  all 
ages,  from  John  of  Pisa  to  Bartolini  and  Thor- 
waldsen,  have  helped  to  perpetuate  the  flatter- 
ing tale  of  ancestral  virtue  and  beauty.  It  is 
an  interesting  spot  as  a  museum  of  epitaphs, 
and  a  chronological  exhibition  of  painting  and 
sculpture  for  six  hundred  years,  but  for  a 
burial-place  far  less  beautiful  and  appropriate 
than  the  rural  cemeteries  of  our  own  land. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  the  little  church  of 
the  Holy  Mary  of  the  Crown  of  Thorns,  a  fan- 
tastic piece  of  architecture,  beautiful  in  its  way, 
but  so  prolifically  spired  as  to  correspond  very 
well  with  its  name. 

On  leaving  the  Campo  Santo,  the  beggars 
made  a  final  and  desperate  charge  upon  us. 
Two  women  in  the  very  last  stage  of  filth  and 
rags  seized  me  by  the  elbows,  and  by  the  love 
of  that  Virgin,  of  the  neglect  of  whose  worship 
they  bore  in  their  arms  living  evidence,  de- 
manded charity.  Aside  from  any  motive  of 
benevolence,  a  few  coins  were  well  applied  in 
stopping  their  tongues  and  sending  them  in 
pursuit  of  fresh  prey.  The  guide  proved  the 
greatest  beggar  of  all.  He  had  forced  himself 
upon  me  in  the  outset,  followed  me  about  for 
an  hour,  sold  me  a  number  of  engravings  of  the 
monuments  from  his  portfolio  at  douV)le  the 
shop  price,  and  now,  when  I  handed  him  a  sum 
that  would  have  drawn  out  of  any  Parisian 
showman  a  profvision  of  "  merci  biens,"  and  an 
avalanche  of  bows,  he  bluntly  said  that  his 
services  were  not  half  paid.  The  beggars,  think- 
ing their  right  to  a  slranger  as  good  as  his,  re- 
newed their  imporl  unities.  I  jumped  into  the 
can-iago,  threw  him  another  piece  of  silver  to 
sileiico  his  tongue,  and  ordered  Jehu  to  cut 
Khorl  all  furtlier  claims  by  driving  to  the  rail- 
way Hiiitioti  for  Florence.  As  we  passed  the 
iim  lit  wliich  we  had  dined,  the  landlord  rushed 


out  to  demand  a  new  contribution  in  the  shape 
of  a  bill  for  water  furnished  for  washing  hands. 
Our  di-iver  thought  this  a  little  too  strong  even 
for  an  Italian  Poniface,  and  summarily  told 
him  to  go  about  his  business,  and  be  content 
with  his  first  exactions.  He  then  completed 
his  contract  by  delivering  us  safely  and  in  sea 
son  at  the  cars,  and  went  back  to  Leghorn  with 
a  weightier  pocket  than  he  had  had  for  many 
a  day,  but  not  without  attempting  to  demon- 
strate to  me  that  he  had  not  individually  made 
much  out  of  the  operation.  But  a  laughing 
eye  and  profusion  of  thanks  were  better  evi- 
dence than  his  tongue. 

There  are  certain  days  in  a  traveler's  calen 
dar  in  which  no  amount  of  previous  experience 
will  keep  him  on  the  right  track.  lie  is  doom 
ed  to  be  humbugged  and  cheated  from  sunrise 
to  sunset — to  be  annoyed  and  crossed  in  every 
thing  he  undertakes — to  have  the  weather  all 
wrong,  and  to  be  the  special  mark  for  every 
species  of  pickpockets.  At  Leghorn  there  is  no 
escape  on  any  day.  The  only  way  is  to  quiet- 
ly abandon  yourself  to  your  fate.  The  fewer 
struggles,  the  fewer  scratches.  On  the  morrow 
one  can  laugh  heartily  over  the  storms  of  its 
predecessor.  It  is  usually  the  case,  when  one 
most  wishes  to  indulge  in  quiet  and  sentiment, 
that  he  finds  most  noise  and  distraction.  It  is 
not  until  one  is  at  "  home"  in  Italy  that  he  can 
profitably  pursue  his  various  tastes,  free  from 
the  interruptions  of  tlie  gallinipping  gentry  that 
pursTie  strangers  with  such  relentless  fury.  It 
was  amusing,  after  arriving  at  a  comfortable 
hotel  at  Florence,  to  sum  up  the  day's  experi- 
ence. We  had  had  to  satisfy  six  stewards,  two 
boatmen,  two  sailors,  three  coachmen,  and  as 
many  "pour  boires" — a  sum  which  every  trav- 
eler knows  has  no  limit  in  a  "  whip's"  imagina- 
tion— tw^o  landlords,  six  fees  for  baggage  and 
passports,  to  have  six  trunks  opened  and  search- 
ed twice  within  an  houi*.  four  guides,  ten  por- 
ters, rail-road  charges  and  beggars  not  included ; 
some  thirty  odd  disbursements  on  a  distance 
which,  in  America,  would  have  been  traveled 
over  in  two  hours  and  a  half,  at  a  very  moder- 
ate proportion  of  the  same  expense.  And  this 
was  not  all.  Our  progress  through  Leghorn 
was  one  continual  street-row.  Insatiable  por- 
ters demanding  more,  and  quarreling  among 
themselves — coTumissionaires  yelling  in  our  eai*3 
in  different  tongues  the  praises  of  their  sever- 
al hotels — beggars  whining  their  wants — the 
coachmen  disi>uting  with  every  body,  and  in 
vain  endeavoring  to  whip  a  way  through  the 
crowd.  Our  baggage  (li«l  not  belong  to  us — 
our  passpoi'ts  w^ere  nt)t  our  own — we  did  not 
even  belong  to  ourselves;  and  it  was  not  until 
we  promised,  on  our  return  to  Leghorn — which 
(^.od  forbid — that  we  would  put  up  at  as  many 
different  hotels  as  there  were  runners  in  the 
crowd,  that,  we  could  get  clear  of  this  gentry. 
Even  then  they  returned  to  refresh  our  niemo- 
ries  b\-  thrusting  fresh  cards  into  our  hniuU 
To  add  to  the  comforts  of  the  landing,  one  of 
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the  ladies  of  my  party  had,  in  the  goodness  of 
her  heart,  promised  to  see  a  venerable  spinster, 
who  knew  not  a  word  of  any  language  but  the 
English,  and  had  come  thus  far  on  her  way  to 
find  a  brother  at  Lucca,  safe  as  far  as  Pisa. 
The  old  maid — I  say  it  in  its  most  respectful 
sense,  for  she  was  the  impersonification  of  amia- 
bility and  softness — had  never  before  been  out 
of  sight  of  her  village  steeple.     She  had  started 
by  herself  from  England  on  this  journey.     The 
consequence  was,  that  her  solitary,  antique  hair 
trunk  and  calico  bundle  went  to  London,  while 
she  found  herself  at  Paris.     It  took  a  week,  and 
not  a  little  expense,  to  get  them  reunited.     An 
English  family  protected  her  as  far  as  Genoa, 
and  then  consigned  her  to  me.     It  was  a  pleas- 
ure to  help  her,  she  was  so  grateful ;  but  before 
we  left  Leghorn,  we  had  two  street  contests  on 
her  account.     That  is  to  say,  the  porters  per- 
ceived her  weakness,  which  was  to  pay  her  way 
out  of  every  scrape  with  an  open  purse,  and 
made  scrapes  for  her  accordingly.     It  was  no 
use  insisting  that  she  was  one  of  my  party. 
They  would  not  stand  that  gammon.     She  must 
pay  separately  for  every  thing.     I  fought  stout- 
ly for  her  for  a  while,  but  it  was  of  no  use.    At 
the  Custom-house,  the  officers,  attracted  by  the 
singularity  of  her  costume,  which,  perhaps,  sa- 
vored of  republican  simplicity  in  their  eyes,  in- 
sisted upon  ransacking  her  trunk  and  bundle 
from  one  end  to  tlie  other.     Every  thing  was 
turned  out — bags  opened — bundles  unrolled — 
boxes  emptied — it  was  a  curious  collection — the 
poor  woman  stood  by  weeping  bitterly,  wring- 
ing her  hands,  sa3'ing,  "  0  dear,  what  shall  I  do  I" 
and  refusing  to  be  comforted.     This  but   ren- 
dered the  officers  more  suspicious.     Tliey  were 
looking,  evidently,  for  dispatches  from  Mazzini, 
or  perhaps  they  expected  to  find  Kossutii  him- 
self coiled  up  in  one  of  her  rolls  of  odds  and 
ends,  the  gatherings  of  a  long  life  of  neatness 
and  saving.     Alas  for  them,  they  found  only  a 
yard  or  so  of  cotton,  some  pet  remnant,  which 
they  measured,  and  finding  it  an  inch  wider 
than  Tuscan  law  allowed,  charged  accordingly, 
and  told  the  luckless  female  to  repack  her  trunk. 
She  was  too  bewildered  to  do  it  herself,  so  we 
did  it  for  her.     She  made  eight  more  charges 
in  addition  to  my  previous  list  before  we  dis- 
charged  her   at  Pisa,  but  I  laughed  heartily 
wiieu  I  heard  her  explain,  after  all,  how  she  had 
thrown  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  officers  of  the 
customs,  by  bringing  a  new  silk  dress  in  the 
piece,  cimningly  folded  up  in  the  skirts  of  some 
antiquated  garment.     She  was  not  so  unfit  to 
travel  by  herself,  aft«r  all. 

If  any  one  thinks  that  I  have  done  injustice 
to  Leghorn,  I  refer  them  to  Dumas.  He  says, 
"I  have  been  to  Leghorn  three  times;  the  hist 
two  1  was  forewarned — I  took  my  precautions; 
I  held  myself  upon  my  guard ;  each  time  I  paid 
ftill  more  dear.  I  never  knew  such  a  cut-throat 
place  as  Leghorn.  One  may  escape  being  rob- 
bed on  the  Pontine  Marshes  sometimes,  but  at 
Leghorn — never." 
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THE   RETREAT. 

THE  French  army  remained  four  weeks  at 
,         Moscow.     Napoleon  had  entered  the  city 
with  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men.    He 
devoted  a  month  to  most  incessant  labors,  in 
reorganizing  his  exhausted  troops,  in  obtaining 
supplies,  and  in  healing  the  sick.     His  tender 
I  care  of  the  wounded  endeared  him  to  every 
j  man  in  the  army.     He  preferred  to  encounter 
j  almost  any  risks,  rather  than  abandon  the  suf- 
ferers  in  the  hospitals  to  the  savage  cruelty  of 
[  the  Cossacks.     He  was  also  quite  sanguine  ia 
I  the  hope  of  effecting  a  reconciliation  with  AI- 
!  exander. 

The  army  under  the  efficient  discipline  of 
Napoleon  soon  presented  again  a  noble  and  im- 
posing appearance.  Perfect  order  was  estab- 
lished. The  soldiers,  having  entire  confidence 
in  their  chieftain,  were  free  from  care  and  in 
good  spirits.  Napoleon  however  discerned  dis- 
tinctly the  impending  peril.  His  anxiety  was 
intense.     He  grew  pale,  and  thin,  and  restless. 

The  month  of  October  had  now  arrived.  The 
leaves  had  fallen  from  the  trees.  Cold  winds 
from  the  North  swept  over  the  smouldering 
ruins  of  Moscow,  whose  buried  embers  were 
still  smoking.  Napoleon  had  carefully  consult- 
ed the  registers  of  the  weather  for  the  last  forty 
years,  to  ascertain  at  what  time  winter  usually 
commenced.  On  the  13th  of  October,  almost 
three  weeks  earlier  than  was  ever  known  be- 
fore, a  heavy  fall  of  snow  whitened  the  fields. 

Napoleon  looked  out  with  dismay  upon  the 
scene.  He  decided  at  once  to  return,  and  es- 
tablish his  winter  quarters  in  the  friendly  cities 
of  Poland.  It  required  a  dreary  march  of 
nearly  a  thousand  miles,  through  regions  of 
desolation  and  gloom.  The  imagination  was 
appalled  at  the  contemplation  of  such  a  retreat^ 
wading  through  drifted  snows,  pursued  by  the 
storms  of  the  North,  and  harassed  by  clouds  of 
Cossacks,  even  more  merciless  than  the  hostile 
elements. 

It  was  necessary  to  move  with  much  appa- 
rent leisure  and  circumspection,  that  no  de- 
spondency might  pervade  the  army,  and  that 
the  activity  of  the  foe  might  not  be  aroused. 
Napoleon  resolved  to  retire  to  Smolensk  by  n 
new  route.  The  region  through  which  he  had 
already  passed,  was  so  entirely  ravaged  by  the 
desolations  of  war,  as  to  present  no  hope  for 
Huj)plie.s.  With  the  utmost  care,  the  sick  and 
wounded  were  placed  in  the  most  comfortable 
vehicles  which  could  be  obtained,  and  were 
sent  forward  under  a  strong  escort,  toward 
Smolensk.  The  soldiers  obeyed  every  order  of 
Napoleon  with  great  alacrity.  On  the  evening 
of  October  18th,  the  troops  commenced  their 
march.  The  next  morning,  before  daybreak, 
.Nft}>oleon  left  Mo.scow,  and  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  troops,  to  advance  upon  Kalon- 
ga,  about  a  hundred  miles  from  Moscow.     Kn- 
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tusofF  was  establisbcd  there  with  a  strong  army 
to  watch  tht'  luovoiiu'nts  of  the  French.  As 
Napoleon  left  tiie  city,  he  sniJ  to  Mortier,  who 
had  been  appointed  governor  of  Moscow,  and 
who  was  su[)eriutending  its  evacuation, 

"  Tay  every  attention  to  the  sick  and  wound- 
>  ed.  Sacritice  your  baggage,  every  thing  to 
them.  Let  the  wagons  be  devoted  to  their 
use;  and,  if  necessary,  your  own  saddles.  This 
was  the  course  I  pursued  at  Jean  d'Acre.  The 
officers  will  first  relinquish  their  horses,  then 
the  sub-officers,  and  finally  the  men.  Assemble 
the  generals  and  officers  under  your  command, 
and  make  them  sensible  how  necessary,  in  their 
circumstances,  is  humanity.  The  Romans  be- 
stowed civic  crowns  on  those  who  preserved 
their  citizens.     I  shall  not  be  less  grateful." 

During  the  month  in  which  Napoleon  was  at 
Moscow,  the  army  had  been  assembled  within 
the  walls  of  the  city,  in  repaired  dwellings,  and 
in  houses  which  had  escaped  the  conflagration. 
Many  of  the  sick  and  wounded  had  been  healed, 
eo  that  Napoleon  left  Moscow  with  more  than 
a  hundred  thousand  effective  men,  fifty  thou- 
sand horses  of  all  kinds,  five  hundred  and  fifty 
pieces  of  cannon,  two  thousand  artillery  wag- 
ons, and  an  immense  baggage  train. 

The  rear  of  the  army  consisted  of  a  confused 
crowd  of  about  forty  thousand  stragglers,  Rus- 
sian serfs,  who  desired  emancipation,  recruits 
without  uniforms,  valets,  wagoners,  and  a  large 
number  of  women  and  girls,  wives  of  the  sol- 
diers, or  abandoned  followers  of  the  camp. 
Calashes,  carriages,  trucks,  and  wheelbarrows 
followed,  filled  with  bales  of  the  richest  mer- 
chandise, costly  articles  of  furniture,  precious 
furs  and  robes,  and  various  trophies  of  the  con- 
quest of  Moscow. 

N^apoleon  was  still  a  victor.  He  had  ad- 
vanced with  resistless  tread  to  the  very  heart 
of  his  enemy's  empire.  He  was  now  marching, 
with  banners  floating  in  the  breeze,  to  attack 
the  foe  at  Kalouga,  thence  to  retire,  with  dig- 
nity, to  Poland,  where  he  intended  to  establish 
himself  in  winter  quarters,  and  to  resume  his 
operations  in  the  spring.  Tremendous  as  was 
the  peril  which  surrounded  him,  he  had  been 
surrounded  with  still  greater  peril  before. 

It  was  the  19th  of  October,  1812.  The  dawn 
of  the  morning  had  not  yet  appeared  as  Napo- 
leon left  the  Kremlin.  The  stars  shone  brilliant- 
ly in  the  unclouded  sky.  The  air  was  cold  and 
serene.  Napoleon,  at  the  head  of  a  division  of 
his  faithful  guard,  had  just  passed  out  from  the 
gates  of  Moscow,  when  the  sun  rose  in  cloud- 
less splendor  over  the  frozen  hills.  He  pointed 
to  it  and  said, 

"There  you  behold  my  ]")rotectJng  star.  We 
will  advance  upon  Kalouga.  Woe  to  those  who 
attempt  to  obstruct  our  piogresa." 

For  several  days  tlx;  int(M-minable  t,hi'ong  was 
pouring  out  of  the  gates,  i.ikn  a  prodigious 
caravan,  the  army  extended  for  niaiiy  leat:;ues 
along  the  road.  The  head  ofllio  column  could 
afford  no  [)roti'ction  ^o  the  (MMitre  or  the  rear. 


Vast  armies  had  been  assembled  to  cut  off  its 
retreat.  Swarms  of  Cossacks,  on  fleet  and  wolf- 
ish horses  were  every  where  hovering  around. 
The  casualties  which  interrupt  and  embarrass 
such  a  march,  are  innumerable. 

For  two  days  the  head  of  this  column  pressed 
unassailed  along  the  road,  drawing  after  it  its 
enormous  serpentine  train.  To  Mortier,  with  a 
band  of  but  eight  thousand  men,  was  assigned 
the  perilous  task  of  remaining  behind  to  super- 
intend the  evacuation  of  the  city.  The  Russian 
army  had  accumulated  in  such  strength,  that 
there  was  every  reason  to  fear  that  the  rear- 
giiard  would  be  destroyed.  There  were  vast 
quantities  of  powder  and  of  military  stores 
which  could  not  be  removed,  and  which  was 
not  to  be  abandoned  to  the  enem}^.  Napoleon 
embraced  his  devoted  marshal  in  taking  leave, 
and  said  to  him  frankly  yet  sadly, 

"  I  rely  on  your  good  fortune.  Still,  in  war 
we  must  sometimes  make  part  of  a  sacrifice." 

The  heroic  soldier,  without  a  murmur,  as- 
sumed his  allotted  task.  His  companions  in 
arms  bade  him  adieu,  never  expecting  to  see 
him  again.  The  Cossacks  crowded  upon  him 
in  vast  numbers.  For  four  days,  while  the 
enormous  mass  of  men  and  carriages  were 
retiring,  Mortier  defended  himself  within  the 
massive  walls  of  the  Kremlin,  keeping  the  ene- 
my at  bay.  In  the  vaults  over  which  he  stood 
and  fought  he  placed  one  hundred  and  eightj'- 
three  thousand  pounds  of  gunpowder.  Barrels 
of  powder  were  also  deposited  in  all  the  halls 
and  apartments.  He  was  compelled  to  do  this 
even  Avhile  the  flames  of  war  were  blazing 
fiercely  around  him.  It  might  be  necessary  at 
any  hour  to  retire  before  the  accumulating 
numbers  and  to  touch  the  torch.  A  sinsle 
spark  from  one  of  the  enemy's  guns  would 
have  blown  the  heroic  sqjdier  and  his  whole 
division  into  the  air  together. 

Having  successfully  protected  the  march  of 
the  army  from  the  city,  Mortier  placed,  in  con- 
nection with  the  mines  of  powder,  a  lighted 
fuse,  whose  slow  combustion  could  be  nicely 
calculated.  With  rapid  step  he  hurried  from 
the  volcano,  which  was  ripe  for  its  eruption. 
The  Cossacks,  eager  for  plunder,  rushed  within 
the  deserted  walls.  Suddenly  the  majestic  fab- 
ric was  raised  into  the  air.  The  earth  shook 
under  the  feet  of  Mortier,  The  explosion,  in 
most  appalling  thunder  peal,  staitlod  the  army 
in  its  midnight  bivouac.  From  the  darkened 
and  sulphurous  skies  there  was  rained  down 
upon  the  city  a  horrible  shower  of  fragments 
of  timber,  rocks,  shattered  weapons,  heavy 
})iecos  of  artillery,  and  manglt-d  bodies.  Nii- 
poleon  was  thirty  miles  distant  from  Moscow. 
That  terrific  peal  roused  him  from  sleep,  and 
told  him  that  the  Kremlin  had  fallen,  and  that 
his  rear-guard  had  oommonced  its  march.  Mor- 
tier hastened  his  flight,  and  succeeded  in  rejoin- 
ing the  army. 

On  the  evening  of  the  23d  Napoleon  slept  at 
Borowsk,  about  sixty  miles  from  Moscow.    E«- 
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gene,  with  eighteen  thousand  French  and  Ital- 
ians, was  encamped  some  twelve  miles  in  ad- 
vance of  liead-quarters.  At  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  as  the  soldiers,  exhausted  by  their 
march,  were  soundly  sleeping,  fifty  thousand 
Russians,  with  loud  outcries,  burst  upon  the 
encampment,  spearing  and  sabering  all  they 
met  Prince  Eugene  rallied  his  troops.  After 
a  desperate  conflict,  which  lasted  many  hours, 
the  Russians,  though  vastly  outnumbering  their 
foes,  were,  with  immense  slaughter,  driven  into 
the  woods.  The  next  morning  the  Emperor 
advanced  to  the  scene  of  battle.  The  plain  was 
fitill  covered  with  the  dead  and  the  wounded, 
the  Russians  having  lost  more  than  two  to  one. 
Napoleon,  with  paternal  pride,  embraced  Eu- 
gene, exclaiming, 

"  This  is  the  most  glorious  of  your  feats  of 
arms." 

He  was  here  informed  that  the  Russians,  in 
great  numbers,  were  occupying  positions  in 
defiles,  through  which  it  would  be  impossible 
for  Napoleon  to  force  his  way.  Bessieres  was 
sent  to  reconnoitre.  He  reported  that  at  least 
a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  Russians  were 
established  in  positions  quite  unassailable.  Na- 
poleon, for  a  moment,  seemed  struck  with  con- 
sternation. 

"Are  you  certain?"  he  eagerly  demanded. 
"Did  you  see  rightly?  Will  you  vouch  for 
the  fact?" 

The  marshal  repeated  his  statement.  The 
Emperor  crossed  his  arms,  his  head  fell  upon 
his  breast,  and  he  paced  the  room  slowly  and 
heavily,  absorbed  in  the  most  intense  and 
gloomy  thought  He  slept  not  that  night,  but 
lay  down  and  rose  up  incessantly,  examined 
the  maps,  and  asked  a  thousand  questions. 
His  restlessness  indicated  intense  anxiety.  Not 
a  word,  however,  escaped  him  to  betray  his 
difitress- 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  though  in- 
formed that  bands  of  Cossacks,  under  cover  of 
the  darkness,  were  gliding  between  his  advanced 
posts  and  the  main  array,  he  mounted  his  horse, 
and  proceeded  forward.  In  passing  a  wide 
plain  a  band  of  mounted  Cossacks  came  sweep- 
ing along,  like  a  pack  of  wolves,  making  the 
Bonibre  morning  hideous  with  the  wild  war- 
cry  of  their  country.  The  Emperor,  disdaining 
to  fly,  drew  l)is  sword,  and  reined  his  lioi-sc  to 
the  eide  of  the  road,  when  the  phantom-like 
troop  dashed  past,  and  within  spear's-length 
of  the  imperial  party.  Raj)p  and  his  horse 
were  wounded  by  the  savage  lancers. 

A  moment  after,  Bessieres  and  the  cavalry 
of  the  guard  came  up,  pursuing  the  Cossacks 
as  the  wliiilwind  pursues  the  chafl".  A  council 
of  war  was  held  in  a  dark  and  comfortless  hovel. 
It  was  deemed  impossible  to  advance  uj)on  Ka- 
louga.  The  Russians  were  so  posted,  and  in 
8uch  strength,  that  to  march  into  these  defiles, 
bristling  with  batteries,  seemed  to  insure  tlu; 
annihilation  of  the  army. 

With  anguish  unutt-erable,  Napoleon  dofidcd 


to  retreat,  and  to  strike  across  the  country  to 
the  war-scathed  road  through  which  he  had 
proceeded  to  Moscow.  Until  this  moment, 
Napoleon  had  been  every  where  during  the 
campaign,  and  at  all  times,  a  victor.  He  left 
Moscow  in  triumph,  not  retreating  before  his 
foes,  but  to  scatter  them  from  his  path,  that  he 
might  establish  his  winter  quarters  in  Poland. 
But  here,  before  the  defiles  of  Kalouga,  for  the 
first  time,  he  found  the  Russians  too  strong  for 
him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  turn  from  them. 
And  now  commenced  that  Iliad  of  woes,  to 
which  history  presents  no  parallel.  Along  a 
line  of  seven  himdred  and  fifty  miles,  there 
were  but  two  points  at  which  Napoleon  could 
halt  and  refresh  his  troops.  At  Smolensk  and 
at  Minsk  he  had  established  immense  magazines, 
and  had  left  a  strong  guard. 

The  terror  inspired  by  the  name  of  Napo- 
leon was  however  then  unimpaired ;  and  it  is 
a  singular  fact,  that  at  the  same  hour,  the  Rus- 
sians also,  alarmed  by  the  extraordinary  vic- 
tory of  Eugene,  and  by  the  bold  front  of  the 
approaching  army,  had  decided  to  abandon 
their  positions  and  retreat  Thus  each  army, 
leaving  a  rear-guard  to  conceal  its  motions, 
turned  its  back  upon  the  other  and  sullenly 
retired.  Had  Napoleon  been  informed  of  the 
retreat  of  the  Russians,  he  would  have  ad- 
vanced rapidly  and  triumphantly  onward,  and 
the  disasters  of  the  retreat  from  Moscow  would 
never  have  occurred.  Upon  what  casualties, 
apparently  so  slight,  are  the  great  destinies  of 
earth  suspended. 

The  retreat  commenced  on  the  morning  of 
the  26th  of  October.  Every  soldier  shared  the 
anguish  of  his  chieftain.  Gloomy  and  silent, 
with  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  they 
turned  from  that  foe  whom  they  had  never  met 
but  to  vanquish.  The  moment  the  Russians 
heard  that  the  French  were  retiring,  with  the 
wildest  enthusiasm,  they  commenced  a  pursuit. 
The  most  shocking  barbarities  ensued.  Napo- 
leon made  strenuous  efi'orts  to  infuse  more  hu- 
manity into  the  struggle.  He  issued  a  decree, 
stating  that  he  had  refused  to  give  orders  for 
the  entire  destruction  of  the  country  he  was 
quitting. 

"I  feel  a  repugnance," said  he,  "  to  aggravate 
the  miseries  of  the  inhabitants.  To  ])unish  a 
Russian  incendiary  and  a  few  wretches,  who 
make  war  like  Tartars,  I  am  unwilling  to  ruin 
nine  thousand  proprietors,  and  to  leave  two 
hundred  thousand  serfs,  who  are  innocent  of 
all  these  barbarities,  absolutely  dcstiLuie  of  all 
resources." 

Through  Bert.hicr  he  wrote  to  Kutusoff",  pro- 
posing "to  regulate  hostilities  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  they  might  not  inflict  upon  the  Mus- 
covite Empire  more  evils  than  wei'e  insepar- 
able from  a  state  •{  war,  the  devastations  that 
were  then  taking  place,  being  no  less  detri- 
mental to  Russia,  than  they  were  painful  to 
Naj>olcon.'' 

Kutu-ofT  returned  an  insolent  rcnly,  stating 
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"that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  restrain  Rus- 
sian patriotism."  This  was  the  signal  for  the 
demon  of  war  to  run  riot  The  barbarian  Cos- 
sacks, practiooJ  every  conceivable  atrocity. 
The  French  retaliated  with  frightful  devasta- 
tion. 

On  the  281  h,  the  retreating  army  passed  over 
the  field  of  Borodino.  Thousands  of  unburied 
corpses,  half  devoured  by  wolves,  still  deformed 
the  ground.  Even  the  veteran  soldiers,  were 
appalled  by  the  sickening  spectacle,  and  silently 
hurried  b}'.  On  the  29th,  Napoleon  came  to  a 
large  and  gloomy  monastery,  which  had  been 
used  as  an  hospital.  To  his  surprise  he  found 
that  many  of  the  most  desperately  wounded 
had  been  left  under  the  pretense  that  there 
were  not  sufficient  carriages  for  their  convey- 
ance. He  gave  instant  orders  that  every  car- 
riage, of  whatever  description,  should  furnish 
room  for  at  least  one  of  the  sufferers.  Those, 
whose  wounds  were  in  such  a  state  that  they 
could  not  be  removed,  he  left  under  the  care 
of  wounded  Russians,  who  had  been  healed, 
and  treated  with  the  utmost  kindness  by  the 
French. 

He  halted  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  that  this 
©rder  was  carried  into  effect.  As  he  stood 
warming  himself  by  a  fire,  kindled  from  the 
fragments  of  his  wagons,  he  heard  repeated  ex- 
plosions. They  proclaimed  to  him  the  melan- 
choly fact  that  it  had  been  found  necessary  to 
blow  up  many  ammunition  and  baggage  wag- 
ons, which  the  horses,  diminished  in  numbers 
and  enfeebled  by  famine,  could  no  longer  drag 
along. 

Napoleon  had  thus  far,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  retreat  at  Kalouga,  kept  wath  the 
rear-guard  of  the  army.  On  the  31st  he  reached 
Viasma,  where  he  remained  for  two  days,  to 
rest  his  weary  troops,  and  to  concentrate  his 
forces.  Here  the  perilous  command  of  the  rear- 
guard was  assigned  to  Marshal  Ney.  On  the 
2d  of  November,  the  retreat  was  recommenced. 
The  Russians,  sixty  thousand  strong,  fell  upon 
the  rear-guard  of  the  French,  but  thirty  thou- 
sand in  number.  The  Russians,  abundantly 
supplied  with  artillery  and  cavalry,  anticipated 
an  easy  victory.  Many  of  the  French  were  still 
covered  with  bandages,  or  bore  their  arms  in 
slings,  on  account  of  wounds  received  at  Boro- 
dino. They,  however,  fought  with  desperation 
for  seven  hours,  repelled  their  foos,  and  leaving 
four  thousand  of  their  comrades  dead  upon  the 
ground,  having  slain  also  an  equal  number  of 
the  Russians,  in  good  order  pressed  on  their 
way.  For  three  days  the  retreat  was  rapidly 
continued  with  but  little  molestation. 

Napoleon  had  now  traversed,  in  ton  daj's, 
about  three  hundred  miles.  Still  he  had  many 
weary  nmrches  before  him.  The  pursuing  foe 
was  gathering  strength  and  confidence  ;  and 
the  weather  was  becoming  Very  inclement.  On 
the  evening  of  the  nth  of  November,  dense 
clouda  foinincnced  forming  in  the  sky.  The 
wind  rose  and  howled  through  the  forests,  and 


swept  freezing  blasts  over  the  exhausted  host. 
At  midnight  a  furious  snow-storm  set  in,  extin 
guishing  the  fires  of  the  bivouacs,  and  covering 
houseless  troops  in  cheerless  drifts.  A  dread- 
ful morning  dawned.  No  sun  could  be  dis- 
cerned through  the  dense  atmosphere,  swept 
by  the  tempest.  The  troops,  blinded  and  be- 
wildered by  the  whirlwinds  of  sleet,  staggered 
along,  not  knowing  whither  they  were  going. 
The  wind  drove  the  snow  into  the  soldiers* 
faces,  and  penetrated  their  thin  and  tattered 
clothing.  Their  breath  froze  and  hung  in  icicles 
from  their  beards.  Their  limbs  were  chilled 
and  stiffened.  The  men  could  no  longer  keep 
their  ranks,  but  toiled  on,  in  disordered  masses. 
It  was  an  awful  day.  Many,  stumbling  over  a 
stone,  or  falling  into  concealed  cavities  by  the 
wayside,  were  unable  to  rise  again,  and  were 
soon  covered  with  a  winding  sheet  of  snow ;  a 
small,  white  hillock  alone,  marked  their  cold 
graves. 

Nothing  could  be  seen  above  and  around  but 
desolation  and  the  storm.  A  few  gloomy  pines, 
surging  in  the  gale,  added  to  the  bleakness  and 
the  desolation  of  the  scene.  Innumerable  men 
and  horses  fell  and  perished.  The  muskets 
dropped  from  the  benumbed  hands  of  the  sol- 
diers, while  many  had  their  hands  frozen  to 
their  weapons  of  war.  Flocks  of  ravens  emerged 
from  the  forest,  mingled  their  shrieks  with  the 
uproar  of  the  elements,  and,  with  bloody  fanga^ 
tore  the  flesh  of  the  prostrate  soldier,  almost 
before  life  was  extinct. 

To  add  to  the  horrors  of  the  scene,  clouds 
of  Cossacks  hovered  around  the  freezing  host, 
making  frequent  attacks.  These  barbarians, 
stripped  the  wounded  and  the  dying,  cut  them 
with  their  sabres,  goaded  them  with  their  bay- 
onets, and  with  shouts  of  laughter,  derided 
them  as  they  reeled  and  staggered  in  convulsive 
agonies,  expiring  naked  in  the  snow. 

Night  came;  a  dreadful  night.  There  was 
no  shelter.  There  was  no  dry  wood  to  kindle 
a  fire.  The  storm  still  raged  with  pitiless  fury. 
One  wide  expanse  of  snow  spread  eveiy  where. 
The  wretched  soldiers,  exhausted,  s\ipperles« 
and  freezing,  threw  themselves  upon  the  drifts, 
from  which  thousands  never  arose.  During  the 
long  houi-s  of  that  stormy  night,  they  moaned 
and  died,  and  ascended  to  the  judgment-seat  of 
a  righteous  God.  The  horses  perished  as  rap- 
idly as  the  men.  The  soldiers  stripped  olf  the 
reeking  skins  of  the  horses  as  they  fell,  and  used 
them  as  cloaks,  for  protection  against  the  storm. 
Many  horses  were  killed,  that  the  perishing  sol 
diers  might  obtain  a  little  nutriment,  by  drink 
ing  their  warm  blood.  The  Russians  offered 
thanksfjivinijs  to  Cod,  and  to  their  saints,  for 
the  potent  alliance  of  the  wintery  tempest,  and 
prayed  for  its  continuance. 

This  awful  night,  of  sixteen  hours'  duration, 
at  last  passed  aM'ay.  A  cold,  bleak  Avinter's 
morning  dawned.  The  scene  of  honor  pre 
sented  to  the  e^^e,  appalled  the  stoutest  hearst. 
Circular  ranges  of  the  soldiers,  stiff  in  deaths 
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and  covered  with  the  drifted  snow,  marked 
the  sites  of  the  bivouacs.  Thousands  of  snowy 
mounds,  scattered  over  the  plain,  showed  where, 
during  the  nighty  horses  and  men  had  perished, 
while  the  storm  had  wrapped  rudely  around 
them  their  winding  sheet. 

Winter  was  now  enthroned  in  all  its  majesty. 
Marshal  Ne}'',  with  herculean  struggles,  and 
through  unequaled  sufferings,  protected  this 
awful  retreat  Slowly  retiring  before  an  ene- 
my, by  whose  countless  hordes  he  was  often 
surrounded,  he  disputed  every  mile  of  the  road 
— with  extraordinary  genius  availed  himself  of 
every  chance,  and  often,  turning  back  upon  the 
foe,  plunged  into  their  dense  masses  with  su- 
perhuman energy.  The  heroism  with  which 
Marshal  Ney  conducted  this  retreat,  has  exci- 
ted the  admiration  of  the  world. 

The  indomitable  army  again  resumed  its  line 
of  march,  through  scenes  of  woe  which  can  nev- 
er be  told.  Muskets  dropped  from  the  frozen 
hands  of  the  soldiers.  At  every  step  guns  and 
baggage  wagons  were  abandoned.  With  the 
younger  soldiers,  all  subordination  was  lost. 
Officers  and  men,  in  a  tumultuous  mass  of  con- 
fusion, struggled  along.  The  Imperial  Guard 
alone,  retained  its  discipline,  and  its  character.* 
The  fierce  Cossacks  followed  close  in  their  rear. 
They  picked  up  the  exhausted  and  the  dying, 
and  tortured  them  to  death  with  savage  bar- 
barity. 

Marshal  Ney,  shocked  at  the  wild  disorder 
and  ruin  into  which  every  thing  was  plunged, 
sent  an  aid  to  Napoleon  with  a  soul-harrowing 
recital  of  disasters.  Napoleon,  conscious  that 
there  was  now  no  remedy  for  these  woes,  and 
that  nothing  remained  for  the  army  but  a  suc- 
cession of  the  most  terrible  sacrifices,  interrupt- 
ed the  aid  in  his  narrative,  by  saying  mournful- 
ly, "  Colonel,  1  do  not  ask  you  for  these  details." 
Through  all  this  awful  retreat.  Napoleon  ap- 
peared grave,  silent,  and  resigned.  He  seemed 
quite  insensible  to  bodily  sufferings,  and  utter- 
ed no  complaint.  It  was,  however,  at  times  ev- 
ident to  those  about  his  person,  that  his  mental 
auguish  was  extreme. 

On  the  9th  of  November  Napoleon  reached 
Smolensk.  lie  had  hoped  to  find  here  shelter, 
clotliing,  and  provisions.  He  found  only  rain 
and  famine.  There  was  brandy  in  abundance. 
The  soldiers,  in  despair,  drank  to  utter  stupe- 
faction, and  during  the  night  perished  miserably 
in  tiie  icy  streets.  In  the  morning  the  pave- 
ment«i  were  covered  with  the  frozen  bodies  of 
the  dead.  Knormous  quantities  of  provisions 
had  been  accumulat-ed  here.  The  most  gigantic 
efforts  had  been  made  for  transporting  these 
provisions  to  .scattered  divisions  of  the  army. 
But  by  the  casualties  of  war,  the  magazines 
were  now  found  nearly  empty. 

Just  at  that  time  a  convoy  of  [jrovisions  reach- 
ed Napoleon.     He  immediately  forwarded  it  to 


*  For  the  organization  and  diHfiplin'r  of  this  extraordi- 
nary body  of  men,  we  the  admirable  work  of  J.  T.  Head- 
Icy  on  the  Old  Guard  of  Napoleon. 


Marshal  Ney,  saying,  "those  who  are  fighting 
must  eat  before  the  rest."  At  the  same  time 
he  sent  word  to  Ney  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  Russians  for  a  few  days,  that  he  might  hav(3 
time,  in  Smolensk,  to  refresh  and  reorganize  his 
army.  The  indomitable  Marshal  immediately 
faced  about,  and  attacked  the  Russians  with 
such  determined  courage,  as  to  compel  them  to 
retreat.  The  French  had  lost  nearly  all  their 
artillery.  But  the  Marshal  seized  a  musket, 
and  exposed  himself  in  the  ranks  like  a  common 
soldier !  While  thus,  under  these  circumstances, 
exhibiting  the  reckless  valor  of  a  private  in  the 
ranks,  he  also  displayed  in  his  arrangements, 
the  genius  of  the  consummate  general.  His 
skillful  manoeuvres,  and  the  impetuosity  of  his 
men,  so  effectually  thwarted  and  overthrew 
the  multitudinous  foe,  that  the  army  obtained 
a  respite  of  twenty-four  hours. 

Just  before  Napoleon  entered  Smolensk,  an 
express  reached  him  upon  the  road.  It  was  a 
stormy  day.  Clouds  of  sleet  and  snow  were 
sweeping  both  earth  and  sky.  A  circle  of 
vedettes  immediately  formed  about  the  Em- 
peror, as  he  opened  the  important  dispatches. 
Troubles  were  indeed  multiplying.  A  conspir- 
acy had  been  formed  in  Paris,  taking  advantage 
of  the  disasters  in  Russia,  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  imperial  government,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Jacobin  mob. 

An  officer,  by  the  name  of  Mallet,  forged  an 
account  of  the  death  of  Napoleon.  Availing 
himself  of  the  panic,  which  the  announcement 
caused,  he  gathered  around  him  a  few  hundred 
of  the  National  Guard,  and  made  '  ..  most 
audacious  attempt  to  take  into  h'  uwn  hands 
the  reins  of  power.  The  conspirator  was  soon 
however  arrested  and  shot.  But  the  event 
alarmingly  showed  how  entirely  the  repose 
of  France  depended  upon  the  life  of  Napoleon. 
It  seemed  very  evident  that  the  imperial  govern- 
ment was  by  no  means  firmly  established,  and 
that  the  death  of  the  Emperor  would  be  but 
the  signal  for  a  strife  of  parties. 

Napoleon  was  greatly  agitated  when  he  read 
the  dispatches.  He  saw  that  the  tidings  of  his 
death  was  the  signal  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
Empire,  and  for  the  bloody  struggle  of  v<*'-  ti 
parties;  that  the  government,  which  ^o  nad 
organized  with  such  toil  and  care,  to  be  a  per- 
manent blessing  to  France,  and  his  memorial  to 
posterity,  was  all  suspended  upon  his  personal 
supremacy,  and  could  not  survive  his  death.  It 
had  been  the  object  of  his  constant  study,  so  to 
establish  and  consolidate  a  government,  as  to 
secure  the  repose  of  his  beloved  country  after 
his  death.  To  accomplish  this,  he  had  made 
the  tremendous  sacrifice,  and  had  committed 
the  sin,  of  separating  himself  fioni  the  noblo 
Jo.sephine,  and  had  married  a  daughter  of  the 
degenerate  house  of  Tlapsbnrg.  He  now  found, 
to  his  inexj)ressible  cimgrin,  that  the  king  of 
Rome  had  no  more  been  thought  of,  than  if  lie 
had  never  been  born.  He  now  saw,  when  it 
was  too  late,  that  the  repudiated  Josephine, 
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would  have  been  a  far  more  potent  ally  for 
himself  and  for  France  than  the  daughter  of 
the  Cicsars.  It  is  clear  that  Napoleon  had  no 
intention  of  doing  wrong  in  the  divorce  of 
Josephine.  It  was  a  "sin  of  ignorance."  But 
it  was  none  the  less  a  sin.  It  was  committed  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  And  before  the  whole 
world  he  received  his  fearful  punishment.  In 
the  anguish  of  his  feelings  at  this  time,  he  ex- 
claimed in  the  presence  of  his  generals. 

"  Does  m}'  power  then  hang  on  so  slender  a 
thread?  Is  my  tenure  of  sovereignty  so  frail, 
that  a  single  person  can  place  it  in  jeopardy  ? 
Truly  my  crown  is  but  ill-fitted  to  my  head,  if 
in  my  very  capital,  the  audacious  attempt  of 
two  or  three  adventurers  can  make  it  totter. 
After  twelve  years  of  government,  after  my 
marriage,  after  the  birth  of  my  son,  after  so 
many  oaths,  my  death  would  have  again 
plunged  the  country  into  the  midst  of  revolu- 
tionary horrors.     Napoleon  II.  was  forgotten." 

He  immediately  formed  the  resolution  to  re- 
turn, as  soon  as  he  could  honorably  leave  the 
anny,  to  Paris.  Retiring  to  his  chamber,  he 
said  to  General  Rapp, 

"  Misfortune  never  comes  singly.  This  event 
fills  up  the  measure  of  evil  here.  I  can  not  be 
every  where,  but  I  must  absolutely  return  to 
my  capital.  My  presence  there  has  become  in- 
dispensable, to  restore  public  opinion.  "We  have 
need  of  men  and  money.  Great  successes  and 
victories  will  repair  all."  This  intention  was, 
however,  communicated  to  but  few,  lest  it 
should  increase  the  prevailing  disorders. 

Napoleon  remained  at  Smolensk  five  days, 
collecting  his  scattered  forces,  receiving  reports 
from  those  divisions  of  the  army  which  were 
traversing  different  roads,  and  making  arrange- 
ments for  rendering  the  continuation  of  the  re- 
treat less  disastrous.  Eugene,  who  was  en- 
deavoring to  retreat  by  way  of  Witepsk,  had 
suff'ered  dreadfully  in  killed  and  wounded,  and 
was  now  struggling  along,  having  abandoned 
all  his  artillery  and  baggage.  Swarms  of  Cos- 
sacks were  also  prowling  about  the  divisions  of 
Davoust  and  Ney,  afraid  to  venture  upon  an 
open  attack,  but  breaking  down  the  bridges, 
and  burning  the  villages ;  taking  advantage  of 
woods,  forests,  defiles,  and  heights,  to  attack 
the  French  in  flank  and  rear,  cutting  ofl^  the 
stragglers,  and  pi-ecipitately  retreating  before 
any  blows  could  be  returned. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  14th  of 
November,  the  retreat  was  resumed.  It  was 
dark  and  bitter  cold  as  the  troops  gloomily  de- 
filed from  the  ruined  city  of  Smolensk.  The  army 
was  now  reduced  to  about  forty  thousand  effect- 
ive men.  It  was  divided  into  four  corps,  com- 
njandcd  by  Murat,  Eugene,  Davoust,  and  Ney. 
Thirty  thousand  stragglers  hung  upon  them, 
encumbering  their  march.  The  Emperor  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  first  column,  which 
was  under  the  comiiiand  of  Murat.  Marshal 
Ney,  who  was  to  remain  in  the  city  until  it  Avas 
evacuated,  was  ordered  to  drive  all  stragglers 


before  him,  to  saw  off  the  trunnions  of  the  can- 
non he  would  be  compejled  to  abandon,  and  to 
blow  up,  in  the  towers  of  the  city,  the  munitions 
of  war  which  could  not  be  removed. 

The  horses,  with  their  shoes  worn  smooth,  or 
lost  from  their  feet,  continually  fell  beneath 
their  riders.  With  incredible  toil  the  men  were 
obliged  to  drag  the  cannon  and  baggage-wagons 
up  the  icy  hills.  Frequently  in  the  darkness," 
men,  horses,  and  artillery  were  rolling  down 
the  slippery  declivities  together.  The  cannon- 
balls  and  the  grape-shot  of  the  enemy  were 
often,  at  the  same  time,  plowing  their  ranks. 
The  days  were  short,  the  nights  were  long  and 
dreadful.  The  sufferings  of  the  wounded  were 
awful  beyond  description.  The  first  day  the 
artillery  of  the  guard  advanced  but  fifteen 
miles  in  twenty-two  hours. 

Kutusoff,  with  an  army  of  ninety  thousand 
men,  well  clothed  and  armed,  and  with  abund- 
ant supplies,  was  marching  on  a  line  parallel  to 
that  of  the  French.  He  soon  outstripped  the 
exhausted  fugitives,  and  took  a  strong  position 
in  their  advance,  across  the  road,  planting  bat- 
teries upon  the  adjacent  heights,  and  attempted 
to  dispute  the  passage ;  but  the  Imperial  Guard 
sternly,  proudly,  desperately  advanced,  and 
swept  their  assailants  before  them.  The  Rus- 
sians retired  to  their  batteries  on  the  hills,  and 
showered  innumerable  bullets  upon  their  foe. 
As  Napoleon  marched  through  this  storm  of 
iron  and  of  lead,  which  was  scattering  death 
on  every  side,  the  grenadiers  of  the  Guard  closed 
in  a  dense  circle  around  him,  that  they  might 
protect  him,  by  their  own  bodies,  from  harm, 
and  the  band  commenced  playing  the  air, 
"Where  can  one  be  happier  than  in  the  bosom 
of  his  family?"  The  Emperor,  considering  this 
exclusively  applicable  to  himself,  requested 
them  to  play  instead,  "Let  us  watch  over  the 
safety  of  the  empire."* 

The  fii^  division  of  the  army  having  forced 
its  passage,  the  Russians  made  an  effort  to  stop 
Eugene,  who  was  several  miles  behind.  They 
intrenched  themselves  in  great  force  in  the  road 
before  him,  and  summoned  him  to  surrender. 


*  Sir  Archibald  Alison  thus  describes  Napoleon's  habit 
of  passing  through  the  corps  of  the  army  :  "  The  imperial 
suite,  like  a  whirlwind,  swept  through  the  columns,  too 
fast  lor  the  men  either  to  fall  into  the  ranks  or  to  present 
arms  ;  and  before  the  astonished  crowd  could  find  time  to 
gaze  on  tlioir  beloved  chief,  the  cortege  was  disappearing 
in  the  distance.  Room,  however,  was  always  cleared ; 
the  outriders  called  out  to  make  way,  and,  at  the  magic 
words,  the  Emperor,  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  were, 
l)ell  moll,  hurried  to  the  side,  ollen  in  frightful  confusion, 
and  with  fractures  of  legs  and  arms." 

It  is  curious  to  witness  the  complacency  with  which 
hostile  historians  represent  Napoleon  as  a  monster  of  de- 
pravity, while,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  compelled  to 
confess  that  he  was  loved,  almost  to  adoration,  by  all  who 
approached  his  person.  In  the  above  absurd  calumny,  Mr. 
Ali.son  repn^sents  the  soldiers  as  looking  up  with  gratitude 
to  their  "  beloved  citir/,'"  even  while  squirming  in  mutila- 
tion beneath  his  chariot  wheels.  We  may  well  incpiire 
with  Colonel  Napier,  to  what  undisccrning  men  do  these 
writers  venture  to  make  such  representations.  Napoleon 
is  represented  as  a  demon  in  character,  who  won  ahuosi 
superhuman  love  from  all  who  knew  liim. 
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A  terrible  battle  ensued.  Fifteen  hundred  of 
Eugene's  division,  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the 
corps,  for  an  hour  resisted  the  onset  of  more 
than  twenty  thousand  Russians,  by  whom  they 
were  surrounded.  Repelling  all  demands  to 
capitulate,  they  resolved  to  cut  their  way  back 
again  through  the  Russian  lines  to  join  the 
viceroy.  They  formed  themselves  into  a  solid 
square,  and  rushed  upon  the  enemy's  columns. 

The  Russians  opened  their  ranks,  and  allowed 
this  feeble  and  almost  defenseless  band  to  ad- 
vance into  their  midst.  Then,  after  they  com- 
prehended their  object,  either  from  pity  or  ad- 
miration, the  enemy's  battalions,  which  lined 
both  sides  of  the  road,  entreated  them  to  sur- 
render. They  seemed  reluctant  mercilessly  to 
shoot  down  such  brave  men ;  but  the  only 
answer  they  received  was,  a  more  determined 
march,  stern  silence,  and  the  presented  bayonet. 
The  whole  of  the  enemy's  fire  was  then  poured 
in  upon  them  at  once,  at  the  distance  of  but  a 
few  yards,  and  the  half  of  this  heroic  column 
was  stretched  lifeless  or  wounded  upon  the 
ground.  The  survivors  instantly  closed  up  into 
another  compact  square.  Not  a  man  wavered. 
Thus  they  marched  on  through  this  awful  fire, 
until  nearly  every  individual  had  fallen.  A  few 
only  of  these  resolute  men  saw  the  advancing 
divisions  of  Eugene.  They  then  ran  and  threw 
themselves  into  those  feeble  ranks,  which  open- 
ed to  receive  them. 

Eugene  had  now  to  fight  his  way  through 
more  than  double  his  own  numbers,  while 
breasting  batteries,  which  plowed  his  ranks 
with  grape-shot.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
a  single  man  escaped.  The  enemy  occupied  a 
position  which  swept  the  road.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  hope  unless  that  wooded  height,  brist- 
ling with  cannon,  could  be  carried.  Three 
hundred  men  were  selected  to  ascend  to  the 
forlorn  assault.  The  battery  opened  upon  the 
devoted  band,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  every  in- 
dividual was  weltering  in  blood.  Not  one  sur- 
vived those  terrific  discharges. 

Eugene  had  now  but  four  thousand  men  left. 
Night,  cold,  long,  and  dark,  came  roughly  to 
his  aid.  Leaving  their  fires  burning  to  deceive 
the  foe,  these  indomitable  men,  with  noiseless 
Btep  and  almost  suspended  breath,  crept  at 
midnight  along  the  fields,  and  passed  around 
the  unassailable  position.  There  was  a  moment 
of  frightful  pei-il  in  this  critical  march.  The 
moon  suddenly  burst  from  the  clouds,  revealing 
the  retreating  band  to  the  Russian  sentinel. 
He  immediately  challenged  them.  They  gave 
themselves  up  for  lost.  A  Pole  ran  up  to  the 
Russian,  and  speaking  to  him  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, said,  with  great  composure,  "  Be  silent! 
We  are  out  on  a  secret  expedition."  The  senti- 
nel, deceived,  gave  no  alarm.  Eugene  thus 
escaped,  and  early  in  the  morning  rejoined  the 
Emperor.  Napoleon  had  been  waiting  all  the 
preceding  day  for  tlni  viceroy,  i"  intense  anx- 
iety, on  the  plains  of  Krasnoi. 

Napoleon  now  became  extremely  anxious  for 


the  safety  of  Ney  and  Davoust.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  peril  of  his  position,  in  the  midst  of  ac- 
cumulating hosts  of  Russians,  he  resolved  to 
await  their  arrival.  For  two  days  that  little 
band  stood  upon  the  plain,  bidding  defiance  to 
the  hostile  armies  which  frowned  upon  them 
from  all  the  adjacent  heights.  The  name  of 
Napoleon  was  such  a  terror,  that  the  Russians 
dared  not  march  from  their  encampments. 

"Kutusofi","  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "seems  to 
have  acted  toward  Napoleon,  and  the  Grand 
Army,  as  the  Greenland  fishers  do  to  the  whale, 
whom  they  are  careful  not  to  approach  in  his 
dying  agonies,  when  pain,  fury,  and  a  sense  of 
revenge,  render  the  last  struggle  of  the  levi- 
athan peculiarly  dangerous." 

Still  no  tidings  could  be  heard  respecting  the 
lost  marshals.  Napoleon  now  adopted  the  most 
extraordinary  resolve,  to  turn  back  for  their 
rescue.  A  bolder  or  more  magnanimous  deed 
history  has  never  recorded.  Napoleon,  with  his 
little  band  accompanying  him,  was  now  safe. 
He  had  forced  his  way  through  the  last  barrier. 
An  unobstructed  retreat  through  Lithuania  was 
open  before  him.  By  delay,  he  was  enabling 
the  enormous  forces  of  the  enemy  to  get  pos- 
session of  rivers  and  defiles  in  his  advance,  and 
cut  off"  his  retreat.  He  distinctly  saw  all  this. 
And  yet  he  determined  to  fight  his  way  back 
into  the  wilds  of  Russia,  to  deliver  his  friends, 
or  to  perish  with  them. 

England  and  America  have  wondered  why 
those  who  knew  Napoleon  loved  him  with  such 
strange  devotion.  It  was  because  he  was  wor- 
thy of  their  love ;  because  he  was  one  of  the 
most  generous,  magnanimous,  and  self-denying 
of  mortals.  Could  Davoust  and  Ney  forget  this 
man,  who,  regardless  of  famine  and  the  blasts 
of  winter,  and  of  a  retreat,  still  before  him,  of 
more  than  a  thousand  miles,  could  turn  back, 
into  the  snow-drifted  wilderness,  for  their  res- 
cue, and  in  face  of  an  army  outnumbering  his 
own  almost  ten  to  one !  With  b\it  nine  thousand 
men,  half  famished,  exhausted,  and  almost  with- 
out arms,  he  resolved  to  assail  eighty  thousand 
of  the  enemy.  By  plunging  into  the  very  midst 
of  their  batteries  and  tlieir  thronged  intrench- 
ments,  he  would  draw  upon  himself  the  sabres 
and  the  shot  of  the  foe,  and  thus  might  produce 
a  diversion  in  favor  of  Davoust  and  Ney.  By 
so  doing  there  was  a  chance  that  his  fi'iends 
might  be  enabled  to  break  through  those  de- 
files which  barred  their  escape  fi-om  the  wilds 
of  Russia.  Such  traits  of  character  resistlessly 
command  the  love  and  homage  of  all  generous 
hearts. 

Napoleon  was  neai-ly  surrounded  by  the 
Russians.  Uninliinidated  by  those  pei-ils,  he  vig- 
orously adoi)ted  measures  for  breaking  through 
the  foe. 

"I  have  acted  tlie  Emperor  long  enough," 
said  he,  as  he  left  his  miserable  quarters;  "it 
is  time  I  should  again  become  a  general." 

A  powerful  division  of  the  enemy  occuj)ied 
an  important  position  on  his  left,     lie  called 
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General  Rapp,  and  said  to  him,  "  Set  out  im- 
mediately, and,  during  the  darkness,  attack  that 
body  with  the  liayonet.  This  is  tlie  first  time 
the  enemy  has  exhibited  such  audacity.  I  am 
determined  to  make  him  repent  it  in  such  a  way 
that  he  will  never  again  approach  my  head- 
quarters." 

After  a  few  moments'  thought,  he  recalled 
him,  saying,  "No!  let  Roguet  and  his  division 
go.  Remain  where  you  are.  I  must  not  have 
you  killed.  I  shall  have  occasion  for  you  at 
Dantzic."* 

Two  nocturnal  attacks  were  made,  prepar- 
atory to  the  great  conflict  in  the  morning, 
Tliey  were  perfectly  successful.  The  French, 
Avifhout  firing  a  musket,  plunged  with  the  bay- 
onet into  the  densest  masses  of  the  foe  ;  and  the 
Russians,  amazed  at  such  desperate  valor,  re- 
tired before  them. 

Morning  dawned.  The  Russian  battalions 
and  batteries  encircled  the  French  on  three 
sides.  Napoleon,  placing  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  six  thousand  guards,  advanced  with  a 
firm  step,  into  the  centre  of  that  terrible  circle, 
to  break  through.  Mortier,  with  a  few  thou- 
sand men,  deployed  to  protect  his  right.  A 
battalion  of  foot  men  of  the  Old  Guard,  formed 
in  a  square,  like  a  fortress  of  rock,  to  support 
the  left  wing  of  this  feeble,  yd  indomitable  col- 
umn of  attack. 

The  battle  commenced.  The  enemy  wore 
still  sufficiently  numerous  to  crush  Napoleon 
and  his  wasted  battalions,  by  their  mass  alono, 
in  marching  forward,  without  firing  a  gnn,  l>ut 
thev  did  not  dare  to  move  from  their  mti'encli- 


*  "Rapp,  as  he  was  cnrryinsr  th.s  order  to  Uo^uct, 
could  not  help  feelino;  astonished  that  his  rhief,  surrouiul- 
cil  by  eiglity  thousand  of  the  enemy,  whonn  he  was  <:oins 
to  attiirk  iht.'  iieM  day  Willi  nine  thousand,  should  liavc 
«o  liiiiir  doul.t  about  his  safety  as  to  he  thmkinp  of  what 
he  should  have  to  do  at  Dantzic,  a  city  fi-oni  wlucli  he  was 
Heparnii'd  by  the  winter,  two  hostile  armies,  famine,  and 
cujhiy  i.a«ues  of  distance."— Count  Philip  de  Seour, 
vol    li.  p.  188. 


ments.  With  their  artilleiy 
they  made  wide  and  deep 
breaches  in  the  ranks  of 
the  French,  whose  advance 
they  could  not  retard.  The 
enemy's  guns  were  flash- 
ing in  the  east,  the  west, 
and  the  south.  The  north 
alone  remained  open.  A 
heavy  column  of  the  Rus- 
sians were  marching  to  an 
eminence,  there  to  rear  a 
battery  which  would  conh 
plete  the  inclosing  circle, 
and  which  seemed  to  ren- 
der the  escape  of  the  French 
impossible.  Napoleon  was 
apprised  of  the  peril. 

"Very   well,"   said    he, 
calmly:    "let  a   battalion 
of  my  chasseurs  take  pos- 
session of  it."     Giving  no 
more  heed  to  this  peril,  he  continued  with  un- 
flinching perseverance  to  pierce  the  masses  of 
his  foe. 

The  battle  continued  until  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  At  last,  Davoust  made  his  appear- 
ance. Aided  by  the  attack  of  Napoleon,  he  had 
been  able  to  force  his  way  througli  the  Russians, 
driving  swarms  of  Cossacks  before  him.  The  val- 
iant bands  met,  struggling  through  clouds  of 
smoke,  and  reeling  before  the  terrific  discharges 
of  batteries,  which  incessantly  plowed  their 
ranks.  There  was  no  time  for  congratulations, 
upon  that  field  of  peril  and  of  blood.  Napoleon 
inquired  eagerly  for  Ney.  He  had  not  been 
heard  from.     He  was  probably  lost. 

Still  Napoleon  hesitated  to  retire.     He  could] 
hardly  endure  the  thought  of  leaving  his  heroic 
Marshal  in  the  hands  of  the  foe.     At  last,  the| 
danger  that  all  would  be  destroyed  was  so  im- 
minent, that  Napoleon  reluctantl}'  decided  to 
continue  the  retreat.     He  called  jNIortier  to  his 
side.     Sorrowfully  pressing  his  hand,  he  said: 
"  We  have  not  a  moment  to  lose.     The  en- 
emy is  overwhelming  us  in  all  directions.     Ku- 
tusoff  may  reach  the  last  elbow  of  the  Boris- 
thcnes  before  us,  and  cut  off  our  retreat.     1 
must  therefore  proceed  rapidly  thithor  with 
the  Old  Guard.     You  and  Davoust  must  en- 
deavor to  hold  the  enemy  in  cheek  until  night. 
Then  you  must  advance,  and  rejoin  me."  i 

Napoleon,    his  heart  aliut)st  bursting  with  ] 
grief  at  the  thought  of  abandoning  Nc}',  slowly 
retired  from  the  field  of  battle.     Mortier  anu 
Davoust,   with  but  three   thousand   men,  re 
mained  to  arrest  the  advance  of  fifty  thousand 
enemies.     A  shower   of  balls  and   grape-shot 
swej)t  their  ranks,     l^roudly  refusing  to  aecel 
ernte  their  steps,  they  retired  as  deliberately  asi 
they  would  have  done  from  a  field  of  suninier 
parade.     Their  path  was  marked  by  the  gor\ 
bodies  of  the  dead.     Their  wounded  eomradcs 
they  bore  in  their  arms.      "Do  you  hear,  sol- 
diers?" said  General  J.aborde:   "the  Marshal 
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orders  ordinary  time !  ordinary'  time,  sol- 
diers!"* 

Napoleon,  with  a  beechen  stick  in  his  hand, 
toiled  along  on  foot  He  proceeded  slowly  and 
hesitatingly,  as  if  still  half  resolved  to  turn  back 
again  in  pursuit  of  Ney.  As  he  advanced,  he 
manifested  the  deepest  grief  for  the  lost  Mar- 
shal. He  spoke  of  him  incessantly,  of  his  cour- 
age, of  his  genius,  his  true  nobility  of  charac- 
ter. The  twilight  of  the  short  winter's  day 
soon  disappeared,  and  another  dismal  night 
of  woe  and  death  darkened  over  tlie  wasted 
and  bleeding  army.  In  the  night  Napoleon 
was  overheard  saying  to  himself, 

"The  misery  of  my  poor  soldiers  cuts  me  to 
the  heart.  Yet  I  can  not  relieve  them,  without 
establishing  myself  in  some  place.  But  how  is 
it  possible  to  stop  without  ammunition,  pro- 
visions, or  artillery?  I  am  not  strong  enough 
to  halt.  I  must  reach  Minsk  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sibk-." 

He  had  hardly  uttered  these  words  when  an 
officer  entered,  and  informed  him  that  Minsk, 
where  he  had  centred  his  last  hope,  with  all 
its  magazines,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  For  a  moment  Napoleon  seemed  over- 
powered by  the  blow.  But  instantly  recover- 
ing himself,  he  said  firmly,  yet  sadly, 

"Very  well!  we  have  now  then  nothing  to 
do  but  to  force  our  way  with  the  bayonet." 

At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  sent  for 
General  Rapp. 

"  My  affairs,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  are  going 
very  badly.  These  poor  soldiers  rend  my 
heart.     I  can  not,  however,  relieve  them." 

At  that  time  an  alarm  of  attack  was  made 
upon  the  encampment.  The  silence  of  mid- 
night was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  roar  of 
artillery  and  the  rattle  of  nmsketrj^  A  scene 
of  indescribable  confusion  and  clamor  ensued. 
Napoleon  seemed  as  tranquil  as  if  seated  on 
a  sofa  at  St.  Cloud. 

"  Go,"  said  he  gently  to  General  Rapp,  "  and 
see  what  is  the  matter.  1  am  sure  that  some 
of  those  rogues  of  Cossacks  want  to  prevent 
our  sleeping." 

The  midnight  alarm,  like  the  rapid  sweep  of 
the  whirlwind,  soon  passed  away.  The  ex- 
hausted troops  again  threw  themselves  upon 
the  snow-covered  ground,  where  the  freezing 
blast  was  even  more  merciless  and  fatal  than 
the  bullet  of  the  foe. 

The  extreme  sufferings  of  the  French  army, 
during  this  period,  were  faithfully  narrated  to 
France  by  jS'apoleon,  in  his  twenty-ninth  bulle- 
tin. In  this  celebrated  document,  he  made  no 
attempt  to  conceal  the  measurelessness  of  the 
disaster. 

"The  cold,"  says  the  bulletin,  "suddenly  in- 
creased after  the  7th.  On  the  14th,  loth,  and 
I6th,  the  thermometer  was  16  and  18  degrees 
below  freezing  point,  and  the  roads  were  cover- 


*  For  a  more  full  nrronnt  of  thiH  extraordinary  rntcr- 
prise,  Bce  "Napoleon's  Russian  E.vi><dition,  by  (Jounl 
Philip  de  Segur." 


ed  with  ice.  The  cavalry,  artillery,  and  baggage 
horses  died  every  night,  not  by  hundreds,  but 
by  thousands,  especially  those  of  Germany  ar.d 
France.  The  cavalry  were  all  on  foot.  The 
artillery  and  baggage  were  without  means  of 
conveyance. 

"  The  army  which  was  so  fine  on  the  6th,  was 
very  different  on  the  14th,  almost  without  ar- 
tillery, cavalry,  and  transports.  Without  cav- 
alry we  had  no  means  of  reconnoitering  a  quar- 
ter of  a  league,  while,  without  artillery,  we 
could  not  firmly  await  or  risk  a  battle.  It 
was  requisite  therefore  to  march,  in  order  not 
to  be  forced  into  an  engagement,  which  the 
want  of  ammunition  prevented  our  desiring. 
It  was  necessary  for  us  to  occupy  a  certain 
space  of  ground,  and  that  without  cavalry  to 
lead  or  to  connect  our  columns.  This  diffi- 
culty, added  to  the  immense  frost,  rendered 
our  situation  miserable.  Those  whom  nature 
had  not  sufficiently  steeled  to  be  superior  to 
fate  or  fortune,  lost  their  gayet}-  and  good- 
humor,  and  dreamed  only  of  misfortunes  and 
catastrophes.  Those  whose  constitutions  ena- 
bled them  to  brave  vicissitudes,  preserved  their 
spirits  and  ordinary  manners,  and  saw  new 
glories  in  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted. 
The  enemy,  finding  upon  the  road  traces  of  the 
disasters  which  had  befallen  the  French  army, 
endeavored  to  take  advantage  of  them.  They 
surrounded  all  the  columns  with  Cossacks,  who 
carried  off,  like  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  the 
trains  and  carriages  which  for  a  moment  di- 
verged from,  or  loitered  on  the  march.  This 
contemptible  cavalry,  which  can  only  make  a 
noise,  and  is  incapable  of  penetrating  through 
a  company  of  voltigeui*8,  was  rendered  formid- 
able by  circumstances.  Nevertheless,  the  ene- 
my had  to  repent  of  all  the  serious  attempts 
which  he  made." 

The  enfeebled  army  soon  crossed  the  Dnieper 
and  entered  the  town  of  Orcha.  Here  they 
found  houses,  fire,  and  provisions.  For  the  first 
time  since  leaving  Moscow,  the  soldiere  enjoyed 
shelter,  comfort,  and  abundant  refreshments. 
"Napoleon  entered  Orcha,"  says  Segur,  "with 
six  thousand  guards,  the  remains  of  thirty-live 
thousand ;  Eugene  with  eighteen  hundred  sol- 
diers, the  remains  of  forty-two  thousand ;  and 
L)avoust  with  four  thousand,  the  remains  of 
seventy  thousand."* 

The  heroic  Marshal  had  lost  every  thing. 
He  was  emaciate  with  toil,  sleeplessness,  and 
fasting.  His  clothes  were  in  tatters.  He  had 
not  even  a  shirt.  Some  one  gave  him  a  hand- 
kerchief with  which  to  wipe  his  face,  which 
was  white  with  frost.  He  seized  a  loaf  of  bread, 
and  devoured  it  voraciously,  exclaiming,  "  None 
but  men  of  iron  constitutions  can  suj)|)ort  such 
trials.    It  is  physically  impossible  to  ^e3i^t  them. 

*  The  ap{iari'iit  inconsisti-ncy  in  the  numbers  which 
are  ft-equemly  nn-ntioncd  irr  ih»'  narrative,  arises  from  fhw 
ftirt  that  each  day  tbousnTids  w.-re  perishing,  while  olh'-r 
thoiiHands  were  j»»miii(;  the  army,  from  divisions  pu.Hled 
along  the  line  ul°  retreat 
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Tliere  aro  limits  to  human  strength,  the 
utmost  of  wliich  have  been  exceeded.** 
Still,  his  determined  spirit  had  never  for 
one  moment  been  vanquished.  At  every 
defile  he  halted  and  beat  back  the  foe 
struggling  incessantly  against  an  inun- 
dation of  disorder. 

Napoleon  was  still  inquiring  for  Nev. 
A  feeling  of  grief  pervaded  the  whole 
army.  Four  days  had  now  passed  sliic-e 
he  had  been  heard  from.  Nearly  all 
hope  had  vanished.  Still,  every  one 
was  looking  back  across  the  Dnieper, 
hoping  to  obtain  a  glimpse  in  the  dis- 
tant horizon  of  the  approach  of  his  col- 
umns. They  listened  to  catch,  if  possi- 
ble, the  sound  of  his  conflict  with  the 
foe.     But  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but 

r    the  cold  sweep  of  the  wintery  wind; 

J  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  swarms  of 
Cossacks,  crowding  the  opposite  banks 
of  the  stream,  and  menacing  the  bridges. 
Some  proposed,  since  there  was  no  more 
hope,  to  blow  up  these  bridges,  and  thus 
retard  the  pursuit  of  the  Russians.  Oth- 
ers, however,  would  not  consent,  as  it 
seemed  to  seal  the  doom  of  their  lost 
companions  in  arms. 

Night  again  set  in,  and  the  weary  sol- 
diers, in  comfortable  quarters,  for  a  mo- 
ment forgot  their  woes.  Napoleon  was 
partaking  of  a  frugal  supper  with  Gen- 
eral Lefebvre,  when  a  joyful  shout  was 
heard  in  the  streets,  "  Marshal  Ney  is 
safe  !"  At  that  moment  a  Polish  officer 
entered  the  rocyn,  and  reported  that 
the  Marshal  was  a  few  leagues  distant, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  harassed  l»y 
swarms  of  Cossacks,  and  that  ho  had 
sent  for  assistance.  Napoleon  sprang 
from  his  chair,  seized  the  informant  hy 
both  arms,  and  exclaimed,  with  intense 
emotion, 

"  Is  that  really  true  ?  Are  you  sure 
of  it  ?"  Then,  in  an  outburst  of  rapture, 
he  added,  "I  have  two  hundred  millions 
of  gold  in  m}'  vaults  at  the  Tuileries.  1 
would  have  given  them  all  to  ^ave  Mar- 
shal Ney!" 

It  was  a  cold  and  gloomy  winter's 
night.  The  soldiers  were  exhausted  by 
almost  superhuman  toil  and  sulfering. 
l>ut,  without  a  murmur,  five  thousand 
men,  at  the  call  of  Eugene,  roused  them- 
selves from  their  slumbei*s,  and  left  their 
warm  fires,  to  proceed  to  the  rescue  of 
the  Marshal.  They  traversed  unknown 
and  snowy  paths  for  about  six  miles. 
Often  they  stoi>ped  to  listen;  but  no 
sound  of  their  lost  friends  could  be 
heard.  The  river,  encumbered  with 
ice,  flowed  chill  and  drear  at  tluir  side. 
Disuuil  forests  of  pines  and  firs  frowned 
along  (lu'ir  mmv.  The  gloom  nnd  silenee 
In   lliis  state  of  suspense  Eugene  or<liT«'d  a  few  canium  to  be 
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discliargecL  Far  off  in  the  distance  they  heard 
the  faint  response  of  a  volley  of  musketry.  The 
Marshal  had  not  a  single  piece  of  artillery  left 
Eagerly  the  two  corps  hastened  to  meet.  Eu- 
gene Beauharnais,  one  of  the  noblest  of  men, 
whom  no  perils  could  daunt,  and  whom  no 
sufferings  could  subdue,  threw  himself  into  the 
arms  of  his  rescued  friend,  and  wept  for  joy. 
Soldiers,  officers,  generals,  all  rushed  together, 
and  mingled  in  affectionate  embraces. 

The  reunited  bands  returned  rejoicingly  to 
Oreha.  As  Marshal  Ney  related  to  the  Empe- 
ror the  perils  through  which  he  had  passed, 
Napoleon  grasped  his  hand,  and  hailed  him  by 
the  proud  title  of  "Bravest  of  the  Brave."  The 
unconquerable  Marshal  had  infused  his  own  en- 
ergy into  the  bosoms  of  liis  troops.  In  view  of 
these  extraordinary  achievements,  accomplished 
by  the  genius  of  one  man,  Napoleon,  in  charac- 
teristic language,  remarked,  "Better  is  an  army 
of  deer  commanded  by  a  lion,  than  an  army  of 
lions  commanded  by  a  deer." 

Ney  had  left  Smolensk,  about  one  hundred 
miles  distant,  on  the  Hth  with  but  six  thousand 
soldiers.  He  arrived  at  Orcha  with  but  fifteen 
hundred,  and  without  a  single  cannon.  He  had 
been  compelled  to  leave  all  his  sick  and  wound- 
ed to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  The  road  over 
which  lie  passed,  he  found  strewed  with  the 
traces  of  the  dreadful  rout  of  his  friends  who 
had  preceded  him.  Every  where  were  to  be 
seen  broken  muskets,  and  sabres,  overthrown 
carriages,  dismounted  cannon,  and  the  frozen 
bodies  of  men  and  horses. 

He  passed  the  battle-field  of  Krasnoi,  where 
the  Emperor  had  halted,  and  hud  so  heroically 
fought  for  the  rescue  of  his  lost  companions. 
It  was  covered  with  the  icy  bodies  of  the  dead. 
On  the  ensuing  day  a  wintery  mist  enveloped 
them,  so  that  they  could  see  but  a  few  feet  in 
advance.  Suddenly  they  found  themselves  di- 
rectly in  front  of  a  Russian  battery,  where  the 
enemy,  in  vastly  superior  numbers,  disputed 
their  passage.  A  Russian  officer  presented 
himself,  and  demanded  the  sword  of  Ney.  The 
commander  of  the  Russian  forces  was  so  con- 
scious of  thf  valor  of  this  extraordinary  man, 
that  with  the  demand  for  surrender,  he  sent  an 
apology  for  making  such  a  summons, 

"Field-marshal  Kutusoff,"  said  the  envoy, 
"would  not  have  presumed  to  make  so  cruel  a 
proposal  to  so  great  a  general,  to  a  warrior  so 
renowned,  if  there  remained  a  single  chance  of 
safety  for  him.  But  there  are  eighty  thousand 
Ru8<*ians  surrounding  Marshal  .N<;y.  If  the 
Marshal  doubts  thi.s,  Kutusoff  will  jtermit  him 
to  send  a  man  to  pass  through  his  ranks,  and 
count  his  foro»?s."  Ney  gave  the  noble  re- 
sponse, "  A  Marshal  of  France  never  surrenders." 

Even  while  thi.<i  Bccne  was  pa.HHing,  the  ene- 
my, either  through  treachery  or  by  mistake, 
'liwiharged  a  battery  of  forty  tf»in»  Iriadt'd  with  ' 
grape-shot,   directly    into    tljc    boaorns    of  the : 
Kreuch.     The  carnage  waa  awful.     A  PVench  , 
officer  darted  forward  to  cut  down  the  Ru»aiau  • 


messenger  as  a  traitor.  Ney  restrained  him, 
and  the  man,  who  was  probably  innocent  of 
all  guile,  was  disarmed  and  made  prisoner.  The 
enemy's  fire  was  now  poured  in  upon  the  French 
without  mercy  and  without  cessation.  "  All 
the  hills,"  says  an  ieye-witness,  "  which  but  a 
moment  before  looked  cold  and  silent,  became 
like  so  many  volcanoes  in  eruption."  But  these 
perils  did  but  fan  into  increased  intensity  the 
ardor  and  tlie  courage  of  Ney. 

"  Kutusoff,"  says  Segur,  "  had  not  deceived 
him.  On  his  side  there  were  indeed  eighty 
thousand  men,  in  complete  ranks,  well  fed  and 
in  double  lines,  full  and  deep;  a  numerous  cav- 
alry; an  immense  artillery,  occupying  a  formid- 
able position;  in  short,  every  thing,  and  for- 
tune to  boot,  which  is  alone  equal  to  all  the 
rest.  On  ours,  five  thousand  half-famished  sol- 
diers— a  straggling  and  dismembered  column, 
a  wavering  and  languid  march;  arms  defective 
and  dirty,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  mute, 
or  shaking  in  enfeebled  hands.  And  yet  the 
French  leader  had  no  thought  of  yielding  or  per- 
ishing, but  to  cut  his  way  through  the  enemy." 

Ney,  undaunted,  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  column,  and  rushed  upon  the  hostile  in- 
trenchments,  With  five  thousand  men  he  un- 
dertook to  force  a  passage  through  eighty  thou- 
sand. With  six  pieces  of  cannon  he  ventured 
to  march  upon  batteries  bristling  with  two 
hundred  pieces.  The  unequal  combat  was  main- 
tained until  night  enveloped  the  field.  Ney, 
then  finding  it  impossible  to  break  through,  and 
leaving  half  of  his  little  army  dead  upon  the 
field,  ordered  a  retreat  back  again  into  the  in- 
hospitable wilds  of  Russia,  toward  Smolensk. 

His  troops  heard  this  strange  command  with 
utter  amazement.  They,  however,  instantly 
obeyed.  Turning  their  backs  upon  their  com- 
rades who  had  preceded  them,  upon  their  Em- 
peror, upon  France,  they  retraced  their  steps 
into  those  frozen  regions  from  which  they  were 
so  an.xious  to  escape.  For  an  hour  or  two  th^y 
hastily  traversed,  in  the  darkness,  an  unkn(;-\  .i 
and  savage  road,  until  they  came  to  a  small 
river.  Ney  broke  the  ice  to  see  which  v.  ay  the 
current  ran. 

"This  stream,"  said  he,  "flows  in  to  the 
Dnieper.  It  shall  be  our  guide."  Cold,  hun- 
gry, weary,  and  bleeding,  the  feeble  band  strug- 
gled along  the  frozen  banks  of  the  stream,  until 
they  came  to  the  Dnieper,  the  Boryslhenes  of 
the  ancients.  A  lame  peasant,  the  only  inhab- 
itant whom  they  encountered,  infonued  them 
where  they  might  probably  pass  on  the  ice. 
A  bend  in  the  river  had  at  this  point  clogged 
the  floating  masses.  The  cold  had  cemented 
them.  Above  an<l  below,  tlu^  stream  was  still 
filled  witli  movable  fragments.  In  this  spot 
only  was  a  passage  possible;  and  here  it  was 
full  of  danger. 

Ney,  wrapped  in  his  rloak,  threw  himself 
upon  the  snow,  and  slept  wliile  the  troops 
pri's«e,d  across  in  single  file.  The  ice  was  thin, 
and  bent  and  crackled  uudcr  their  feet.     The 
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wnirons,  ladon  with  the  sick  and  wounded  boI- 
dioi-!*,  next  atlernptod  to  pass,  but  the  frail  sur- 
face broke  beneath  the  weight.  Many  of  the 
waijons  sank.  A  few  faint  shrieks  were  heard 
a.**  the  iinitilated  sufferers  were  submerged  in 
the  iev  waves,  their  eold  and  silent  sepulchre. 
The  Cossacks  tracked  the  retreat  of  the  French, 
and,  keeping  beyond  the  reach  of  musket-shot, 
fired  incessantly  upon  their  helpless  victims 
with  artiller\\  Ney  pressed  vigorously  on,  by 
day  and  b}'  night,  without  rest,  and  a  little  after 
midnight,  on  the  20th,  the  wrecks  of  the  Grand 
Army  were  sadly  united  at  Orcha. 

During  this  retreat,  an  imnatural  mother 
abandoned  her  child  in  the  snow.  Marshal 
Ney  took  the  little  sufferer  in  his  arms,  soothed 
it  with  tenderness,  and  carried  it  back  to  its 
parent.  Again  the  wretched  woman,  rendered 
fiend-like  by  misery,  cast  the  poor  child  from 
the  overladen  sledge.  Again  the  Marshal,  as 
tender-hearted  as  he  was  brave,  rescued  the 
child.  The  indignant  soldiers  threw  the  moth- 
er from  the  sledge,  to  perish  in  the  ice.  They 
covered  the  friendless  child  with  furs  and  blank- 
ets. They  subsequently  watched  over  him  with 
great  care.  This  little  orphan  was  afterward 
seen  at  the  Beresina,  then  at  Wilna,  and  again 
at  Kowno.  He  finally  escaped  all  the  horrors 
of  the  retreat. 

Napoleon  could  now  muster  but  about  twelve 
thousand  effective  men.  Still,  a  vast  and  un- 
counted train  of  stragglers  encumbered  the 
army.  For  the  next  three  da3's  the  suffering 
band  pressed  on,  defying  all  the  efforts  of  their 
multitudinous  foes  to  arrest  them.  When  Na- 
poleon left  Moscow  to  attack  Kutusoff,  with  his 
assembled  army,  at  Kalouga,  General  Wittgen- 
stein, with  a  large  army,  was  three  hundred 
miles  in  the  rear  of  Napoleon's  left  wing.  Six 
hundred  miles  farther  off,  General  Tchitchagoff 
was  returning  with  his  army  of  sixty  thousand 
men,  which  had  just  been  released  from  war- 
fare with  the  Turks.  Both  of  these  well-ap- 
pointed hosts  were  marching,  to  unite  their 
forces,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Beresina.  Three 
armies  were  thus  crowding  upon  the  Emperor. 
The  passage  of  the  Beresina  had  now  become 
the  great  point  of  peril.* 


*  "  A  secret  treaty  of  peace  had  been  signed  at  Bucha- 
rest between  the  Russians  and  the  Turks.  This  peace 
was  the  work  of  England,  and  was  secured  through  the 
jnstnimcntality  of  a  false  document,  which  the  cabinet  at 
London  caused  to  be  presented  to  the  Grand  Vizier.  It 
was  a  forged  letter  from  Napoleon,  in  which  he  proposed 
to  Ale.xaiidtT  thf!  disnieinberment  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
.lo.seph  Foiiton,\vlio  for  a  long  time  had  been  a  stipendia- 
ry of  England,  being  consulted  by  Galib  EfTendi,  testified 
to  tlic  authenticity  of  the  document.  When  the  Sultan 
learned  of  tbe  entrance  of  Napoleon  into  Russia,  he  re- 
fused to  ratify  the  treaty,  and  was  only  induced  to  do  so 
by  the  menacing  attitude  of  England.  This  delay  of  the 
ratification  delayed  the;  Russian  army  in  Moldavia,  and 
did  rif)t  rcleasi!  it  until  October.  It  consequently  was  un- 
able to  ojijKj.se  the  French  army  at  any  time  during  the 
retreat,  until  it  encountered  the  French  at  the  famous 
pasHuge  of  the  Beresina."— //wfoire  de  Napoleon,  par  M 
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Napoleon  had  left  a  strong  force,  with  abund 
ant  magazines,  at  Borisoff,  an  important  town 
which  covered  the  passage  of  the  stream.  A. 
this  place  he  was  sanguine  in  his  expectation 
of  finding  refreshment,  repose,  and  powerful 
additions  to  his  army  in  men  and  in  the  en- 
ginery of  war. 

On  the  evening  of  the  23d,  Napoleon  received 
intelligence  that,  through  the  great  negligence 
of  one  of  his  generals,  Borisoff  had  been  cap- 
tured, and,  with  all  its  stores,  was  in  the  ham!- 
of  the  enemy.  He  was  quite  unprepared  to 
hear  of  this  terrible  disaster.  For  a  moment 
he  was  silent;  then,  raising  his  hand  toward 
heaven,  he  sighed  heavily,  and  said, 

"Is  it  written  there  that  we  shall  commit 
nothing  but  errors?" 

"  Nevertheless,"  says  Napier,  "  these  first 
words  of  impatience  were  the  only  ones  which 
escaped  him,  and  the  valet-de-chambre  who  as- 
sisted him  was  the  only  one  who  witnessed  his 
agitation.  Duroc,  Daru,  and  Berthier  all  said 
that  they  knew  nothing  of  it — that  they  saw 
him  unshaken.  This  was  doubtless  so  as  to 
outward  appearance,  for  he  retained  sufl^cient 
command  over  himself  to  avoid  betraying  his 
anxiety." 

The  path  of  the  army  seemed  now  entirely 
hedged  up.  Escape  was  apparently  impossible. 
Napoleon  was  still  nearly  seven  hundred  miles 
from  where  he  had  crossed  the  Niemen,  at 
Kowno.  The  officers,  who  were  with  him,  ex- 
pressed their  earnest  wishes  that  their  sov- 
ereign, by  abandoning  the  army,  might  him- 
self reach  France,  "were  it  even  through  the 
air,"  said  M.  Daru,  "since  the  pa.ssage  of  the 
earth  seems  barred.  Your  Majesty  could  muck 
more  certainly  serve  the  army  in  Paris  than 
here." 

Napoleon  carefully  studied  the  maps,  ex- 
amined the  situation  of  Borisoff,  and  suggested 
one  or  two  other  points  of  passage.  It  was,  ■ 
however,  found  that  the  Russians  had  strongly 
defended  all  those  places.  The  weakened  array,  \ 
freezing  and  starving,  could  not  force  the  stream 
in  the  face  of  such  formidable  hostile  batteries. 
He  finally  determined  to  attempt  a  passage  at 
Studzianca,  a  village  a  little  to  the  right  of 
Borisoff.  The  river  was  here  about  three  hun- 
dred yards  wide,  and  six  feet  deep.  It  was  a 
desperate  venture.  There  was  no  bridge.  The 
stream  was  filled  with  floating  ice.  The  land- 
ing on  the  opposite  side  was  in  a  marsh,  sur- 
rounded by  heights,  occupied  by  a  powerful  and 
well-organized  army.  Napoleon,  however,  re- 
lied firmly  upon  the  resources  of  his  genius, 
and  upon  the  courage  and  devotion  of  his  fol- 
lowers. With  alacrity  he  made  preparationB 
for  the  fearful  enterprise. 

He  collected  all  the  remaining  Eagles  of  the 

would  not  consent  to  the  dismemberment  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  ;  and  the  Turks  became  his  foe  because  England 
had  convinced  them,  by  false  documents,  that  Napoleon 
was  co-operating  with  Alexander  for  the  conquest  of  Con 
stantinople. 
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several  regiments,  and  caused  them  to  be  burn- 
ed. All  the  unnecessary  carriages  were  de- 
stroyed. Eighteen  hundred  of  his  dismounted 
guard  were  formed  into  two  battalions.  He 
assembled  around  his  own  person,  all  the  offi- 
cers who  had  been  able  to  save  their  horses. 
This  corps,  being  formed  into  a  company  of  five 
hundred  officers,  was  denominated  "the  sacred 
squadron."  Generals  of  division  performed  the 
functions  of  captains,  and  inferior  officers,  with 
cordial  good-will,  shouldered  the  musket,  and 
took  their  places  in  the  ranks.  The  spirit  of 
this  feeble  band,  animated  by  the  indomitable 
energy  of  Napoleon,  still  remained  unbroken. 

These  arrangements  being  completed,  the 
troops  again  commenced  their  march  through 
the  dark  pine  forest,  which  there  covers  the 
country.  The  retreating  army  presented  a  mot- 
ley arra}",  of  about  forty  thousand  men,  wom- 
en, and  children.  As  they  approached  Borisoff, 
loud  shouts  were  heard,  which  they  supposed 
arose  from  the  exultant  and  defiant  Russians. 
A  party  was  sent  forth  to  reconnoitre.  They 
soon  returned  with  the  almost  blissful  news, 
that  the  corps  of  Marshals  Victor  and  Oudinot 
had  retaken  Borisoif,  and  were  waiting  for  Na- 
poleon. 

The  joy  and  the  anguish  of  this  meeting  of 
the  French  soldiers  can  not  be  described.  Vic- 
tor's men  were  ignorant  of  the  disasters  which 
the  Grand  Army  had  encountered  since  its  evac- 
uation of  Moscow.  They  were  totally  unpre- 
pared for  such  a  spectacle  of  misery.  Their 
comrades  presented  themselves  clothed  in  rags, 
pieces  of  carpet,  and  untanned  horse  skins. 
Their  feet  were  covered  with  wretched  substi- 
tutes for  shoes.  They  were  emaciate,  haggard, 
frozen,  and  bleeding.  The  veterans  wept  to- 
gether over  the  recital  of  hitherto  unheard  of 
woes;  and  all  were  horror-stricken,  when  in- 
formed that  this  skeleton  band  of  fugitives  was 
all  that  remained  of  that  triumphant  army, 
which  had  recently  been  proclaimed  through- 
out Europe,  as  the  conquerors  of  the  capital  of 
Russia.  "With  the  addition  of  the  divisions  of 
Victor  and  Oudinot,  Napoleon  had  now  twen- 
ty-seven thousand  troops,  and  forty  thousand 
stragglers. 

Tlirough  all  these  disasters  the  attachment  of 
the  soldiers  to  Napoleon  continued  unbroken. 
"Tlius,  amidst  so  many  persons,"  says  Segui*, 
"who  might  have  reproached  him  with  their 
misfortunes,  he  marched  on,  without  the  least 
fear,  speaking  to  one  and  all  without  affectation, 
certain  of  being  respected  as  long  as  glory  could 
command  respect.  Knowing  perfectly  that  he 
belonged  to  us,  as  much  as  we  to  him,  his  re- 
nown being  as  it  were  a  coumion  national  prop- 
erty, we  should  have  sooner  turned  our  arms 
against  ourselves,  which  was  the  case  with 
many,  than  against  him,  as  being  the  minor 
suicide. 

"Some  of  them  fell  and  died  at  his  feet ;  and 
though  they  were  in  the  most  frightful  <h'Iii'iiun, 
their  buffering  never  gave  ita  wandeiings  the 


turn  of  reproach,  but  of  entreaty.  And,  in  fact, 
did  he  not  share  the  common  danger?  Who  of 
them  all  risked  so  much  as  he?  Who  had  suf- 
fered the  greatest  loss  in  this  disaster?  If  any 
imprecations  were  ever  uttered  it  was  not  in 
his  presence ;  for  it  seemed  that,  of  all  misfor- 
tunes, that  of  incurring  his  displeasure  was  the 
greatest." 

The  river  Beresina  flows  rapidly  along  its 
channel  a  few  miles  beyond  BorisofF.  The  re- 
treating Russians  had  destroyed  the  bridge. 
Upon  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  they  had 
planted  very  formidable  batteries.  Napoleon 
remained  two  days  at  Borisoff  refreshing  his 
troops.  On  the  25th  a  variety  of  movements 
were  made,  to  deceive  the  enemy,  as  to  the 
point  at  which  he  intended  to  cross  the  river. 
In  the  mean  time,  with  secrecy,  arrangements 
were  made  for  constructing  a  bridge  where  a 
dense  forest  would  conceal  their  operations  from 
view.  The  Russians,  in  vast  numbers,  occupied 
the  adjacent  heights.  The  French  troops  were 
secreted  all  day  in  the  woods,  ready  to  com- 
mence the  construction  of  the  bridge  the  mo- 
ment night  should  come.  Hardly  had  the  win- 
ter's sun  gone  down  behind  the  frozen  hills,  ere 
they  sprang  to  their  work.  No  fire  could  be 
allowed.  They  worked  through  the  long  and 
dark  night,  many  of  them  often  up  to  their 
necks  in  water,  and  struggling  against  immense 
masses  of  ice,  which  were  floated  down  by  the 
stream.  The  tires  of  the  wheels  were  wrench- 
ed off  for  cramp-irons,  and  cottages  were  torn 
down  for  timber. 

Napoleon  superintended  the  work  in  person, 
toiling  with  the  rest.  He  uttered  not  a  word 
which  could  indicate  any  want  of  confidence  in 
this  desperate  adventure.  He  was  surrounded 
by  three  armies,  constituting  a  mass  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.  "In  this  sit- 
uation," says  the  Russian  historian  Boutourlin, 
"  the  most  perilous  in  Avhich  he  had  ever  found 
himself,  the  great  captain  was  in  no  way  infe- 
rior to  himself.  Without  allowing  himself  to 
be  dismayed  by  the  imminence  of  his  danger, 
he  dared  to  measure  it  with  the  eye  of  genius, 
and  still  found  resources,  when  a  general  le^s 
skillful  and  less  determined  would  not  even  have 
suspected  its  possibility." 

The  French  generals  deemed  the  passage  of 
the  river  utterly  impracticable.  Rapp,  Mortier, 
and  Ney,  declared  that  if  escape  were  now  ef- 
fected, they  should  forever  after  believe  in  the 
Emperor's  protecting  star.  Even  ^lurat,  con- 
stitutionally bold  and  reckless  as  lie  was,  de- 
clared that  it  was  impossible  to  save  the  array. 
He  urged  that  it  was  time  to  relinquish  all 
thoughts  of  rescuing  any  but  the  Emperor,  on 
whose  fate  tlie  salvation  of  France  dcj)en  lod. 
The  soldiers  in  the  ranks  expressed  similar  fears 
and  (h'sircs.  Some  Polish  officers  volunteered 
to  extricate  Napoleon,  by  guiding  him  through 
obscure  paths  in  the  forest  to  the  frontiers  of 
Prussia.  Poniatowski,  who  oommandiMl  \hn  Po 
libh  division,  offered  to  pledge  his  life  for  the 
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success  of  the  enterprise ;  but  Napoleon  prompt- 
ly rejected  the  suggestion,  as  implying  a  cow- 
ardly and  dishonorable  flight.  He  would  not 
forsake  the  army  in  this  hour  of  its  greatest 
peril. 

"  Napoleon,"  says  Segur,  "  at  once  rejected 
this  project  as  infamous,  as  being  a  cowardly 
flight;  he  was  indignant  that  any  one  should 
dare  to  think,  for  a  moment,  that  he  would 
abandon  his  army,  so  long  as  it  was  in  danger. 
He  was,  however,  not  at  all  displeased  with 
Murat,  either  because  that  prince,  in  making 
the  proposition,  had  afforded  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  showing  his  firmness,  or,  what  ig  more 
probable,  because  he  saw  in  it  nothing  but  a 
mark  of  devotion,  and  because,  in  the  eyes  of  a 
sovereign,  the  first  quality  is  attachment  to  his 
person," 

At  last  the  day  faintly  dawned  in  the  east. 
The  Russian  watch-fires  began  to  pale.  Napo- 
leon, by  the  movements  of  the  preceding  day, 
had  effectually  deceived  his  foes.  The  bewil- 
dered Russian  admiral  consequently  commenced 
withdrawing  his  forces  from  Studzianca,  just  as 
Napoleon  commenced  concentrating  his  army 
there.  The  French  generals,  who  were  anxious- 
ly, with  their  glasses,  peering  through  the  dusk 
of  the  morning  to  the  opposite  heights,  could 
hardly  believe  their  eyes  when  the}''  saw  the 
Russians  rapidly  retreating.  The  Russians  had 
received  orders  to  hasten  to  a  point  some  eight- 
een miles  down  the  river,  where  the  admiral 
was  convinced,  by  the  false  demonstrations  of 
Napoleon,  that  the  French  intended  to  attempt 
the  passage. 

Oudinot  and  Rapp  hastened  to  the  Emperor 
with  the  joyful  tidings.  Napoleon  exclaimed, 
"  Then  I  have  outwitted  the  admiral."*  A 
squadron  of  horsemen  swam,  on  their  skeleton 
steeds,  through  the  icy  waves,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  opposite  bank.  The  bridge  was  soon 
linished,  and  two  light  rafts  were  constructed. 
The  passage  of  the  troops  was  now  urged  with 
the  utmost  rapidity.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
hours,  the  engineers  succeeded  in  constructing 
another  bridge  for  the  transportation  of  the 
baggage  and  the  cannon.  During  the  whole  of 
that  bleak  winter's  day,  and  of  the  succeeding 
night,  the  French  army,  with  its  encumbering 
multitude  of  stragglers,  were  crowding  across 
these  narrow  defiles.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Russians  began  to  return.  They  planted  their 
batteries  upon  the  adjacent  heights,  and  swept 
the  bridges  with  a  storm  of  cannon-balls.  Ear- 
ly in  the  morning  of  the  'ilth,  the  foe  had  ac- 
cumulated in  such  numbers,  as  to  be  prepared 
to  make  a  simultaneous  attack  upon  the  French 
on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Napoleon  had  cross- 
ed with  tlie  advanced  guard.  On  attaining  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  he  exclaimed,  "My  star 
etill  reigtirt." 

An  awful  conflict  now  ensued.  The  Russians 
were  impelled  by  the  confidence  of  success ;  the 
French  were  nerved  by  the  energies  of  despair. 

*  Adrriinil  TchitcliaffofT. 


In  the  midst  of  this  demoniac  scene  of  horror, 
mutilation,  and  blood,  a  fearful  tempest  arose, 
howling  through  the  dark  forests,  and  sweep- 
ing with  hurricane  fury  over  the  embattling 
hosts.  One  of  the  frail  bridges  broke  beneath 
the  weight  of  artillery,  baggage,  and  troops 
with  which  it  was  burdened.  A  vasti  and 
frenzied  crowd  were  struggling  at  the  heads 
of  the  bridges.  Cannon-balls  plowed  through 
the  living,  tortured  mass.  They  trampled  upon 
each  other.  Multitudes  were  crowded  into  the 
stream,  and  with  shrieks,  which  pierced  through 
the  thunders  of  the  battle,  sank  beneath  the 
floating  ice.  The  genius  of  Napoleon  was  nev- 
er more  conspicuous  than  on  this  occasion.  It 
is  the  testimony  alike  of  friend  and  foe,  that  no 
other  man  could  have  accomplished  what  he  ac- 
complished in  the  awful  passage  of  the  Beresina. 

Undismayed  by  the  terrific  scene  and  by  the 
magnitude  of  his  peril,  he  calmly  studied  all  hig 
chances,  and,  with  his  feeble  band,  completely 
thwarted  and  overthrew  his  multitudinous  foes. 
It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  numbers 
in  this  engagement.  According  to  Segur,  who 
is  perhaps  the  best  authority  to  whom  we  can 
refer,  Napoleon  had  but  twenty-seven  thousand 
fighting  men,  and  these  were  exhausted,  half 
famished,  and  miserably  clothed  and  armed. 
There  were  also  forty  thousand  stragglers  and 
wounded,  embarrassing  his  movements  and 
claiming  his  care.  Sixty  thousand  Russians, 
well  fed  and  perfectly  armed,  surrounded  him. 
General  Wittgenstein,  with  forty  thousand  ef- 
fective men,  marched  upon  the  portion  of  the 
army  which  had  not  yet  crossed  the  stream. 
Marshal  Victor,  with  but  six  thousand  men, 
bafiled  all  his  efforts,  and  for  hours  held  this 
vast  force  at  bay.  Admiral  Tchitchagoff,  with 
twenty  thousand  men,' attacked  the  columns 
which  had  crossed.  Ney,  with  eight  thousand 
troops,  plunged  into  the  dense  mass  of  foes, 
drove  them  before  him,  and  took  six  thousand 
prisoners. 

Through  all  these  awful  hours  the  engineers 
worked  in  preserving  and  repairing  the  bridges, 
with  coolness  which  no  perils  could  disturb. 
The  darkness  of  the  night  put  no  end  to  the 
conflict.  The  Russians,  trained  their  guns  to 
bear  upon  the  confused  mass  of  men,  horses, 
and  wagons,  crowding  and  overwhelming  the 
bridges. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  horrors  of  the  scene, 
a  little  boat,  carrying  a  mother  and  her  two 
children,  was  overturned  by  the  floating  ice. 
A  soldier  plunged  from  the  bridge  into  the 
river,  and,  by  great  exertions,  saved  the  young- 
est of  the  two  children.  The  poor  little  thing, 
in  tones  of  despair,  kept  crying  for  its  mother. 
The  tender-hearted  soldier  was  heard,  endeav- 
oring to  soothe  it,  saying,  "  Do  not  cry.  I  will 
not  abandon  you.  You  shall  want  for  nothing. 
I  will  be  your  father.'' 

Women  were  in  the  midst  of  the  stream, 
struggling  against  the  floating  ice,  with  their 
children  in  their  arms.     And  when  the  mother 
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was  completely  submerged  in  the  cold  flood,  her 
stiffened  arms  were  seen  still  holding  her  child 
above  the  waves.  Across  this  bridge  the  sol- 
diers bore  tenderly  the  orphan  child,  which 
Marshal  Ney  had  saved  at  Smolensk. 

Many  persons  were  crushed  and  ground  to 
pieces,  by  the  rush  of  heavy  carriages.  Bands 
of  soldiers  cleared  their  way  across  the  bridge, 
through  the  encumbering  crowd,  with  their 
bayonets  and  their  swords.  The  wounded  and 
the  dead  were  trampled  miserably  under  their 
feet  Night  came,  cold,  dark,  and  dreary,  and 
did  but  increase  these  awful  calamities.  Every 
thing  was  covered  with  snow.  The  black  mass 
of  men,  horses  and  carriages,  traversing  this 
white  surface,  enabled  the  Russian  artillery 
men,  from  the  heights  which  they  occupied, 
unerringly  to  direct  their  fire.  The  howling 
of  the  tempest,  the  gloom  of  midnight,  the  in- 
cessant flash  and  roar  of  artillery,  the  sweep 
of  cannon  balls,  through  the  dense  nfass,  and 
the  frightful  explosion  of  shells,  the  whistling 
of  bullets,  the  vociferations  and  shouts  of  the 
soldiers,  the  shrieks  of  the  wounded  and  of  the 
despairing,  the  wild  hurras  of  the  Cossacks,  pre- 
sented one  of  the  most  appalling  scenes  which 
demoniac  war,  has  ever  exhibited.  The  record 
alone,  one  would  think  enough  to  appal  the 
most  selfish  and  merciless  lover  of  military 
glory.  At  last  Victor,  having  protected  the 
passage  of  all  the  regular  troops,  led  his  val- 
iant corps  across,  and  set  fire  to  the  bridges. 
The  numbers  lost  on  this  occasion,  has  never 
been  ascertained.  When  the  ice  melted  in  the 
spring,  twelve  thousand  dead  bodies,  were  drag- 
ged from  the  river. 

On  the  29th  of  October  the  Emperor  resumed 
his  march.  Each  hour  brought  an  accumula- 
tion of  horrors.  For  four  days  the  army  pass- 
ed along  the  icy  road,  marking  their  path  by 
an  awful  trail  of  frozen  corpses.  On  the  3d  of  De- 
cember they  arrived  at  Molodeczno.  Here  they 
were  met  by  convoys,  sent  to  them  from  Wilna, 
and  found  provisions  and  forage  in  abundance. 
The  wounded  officers  and  soldiers,  and  every 
thing  which  could  embarrass  the  movements 
of  the  army,  were  sent  forward  under  an  es- 
cort to  Wilna.  Several  thousand  fresh  horses 
were  obtained,  and  the  cavalry  remounted. 
The  artillery  was  repaired;  and  the  troops, 
refreshed  and  reorganized,  were  placed  in 
marching  order. 

But  intelligence  was  also  brought  to  Napo- 
leon that  portions  of  Prussia,  taking  advantage 
of  his  reverse?,  were  arming  against  him;  and 
that  even  the  Austrian  aristocracy,  deeming 
this  a  favorable  hour  to  put  down  democracy 
in  Franre,  were  assuming  a  hostile  attitude. 
Napoleon  called  a  council  of  all  his  officers,  re- 
lated to  them  these  new  impending  perils,  and 
informed  them  of  his  consequent  determination 
to  return  speedily  to  Paris.  The  Generals  unan- 
imously approved  of  this  design.  He,  however, 
remained  with  the  army  two  days  longer.  On 
the  6th  the  troops  arrived  at  Sraorgoni. 
Vol.  Vni.— No.  4  6.-2  I 


They  were  now  within  the  borders  of  ancient 
Poland.  Though  still  within  the  dominions 
of  Russia,  they  here  met  with  sympathy  and 
friends.  The  great  difficulties  of  the  retreat 
were  now  surmounted.  Napoleon  invited  all 
his  Marshals  to  sup  with  him.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  repast,  he  informed  them  that  he 
should  set  out  that  night  for  France.  He  as- 
sured them  that  he  would  soon  return  at  the 
head  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  and  re- 
peat the  conquest  which  the  frost  had  retarded. 

"I  leave," said  he,  "the  command  of  the  army 
to  the  King  of  Naples.  I  hope  that  you  will 
obey  him  as  you  would  me,  and  that  the  most 
perfect  harmony  will  reign  among  you.  He  then 
embraced  them  all  and  took  leave.  It  was  ton 
o'clock  at  night.  Two  sledges  were  drawn  up 
before  the  door.  The  officers  gathered  sadly 
and  affectionately  around  the  Emperor.  Na 
poleon  took  his  seat  in  one  of  the  sledges,  with 
Caulaincourt  by  his  side.  Duroc  and  Lobau 
followed  in  the  other  sledge.  Their  only  escort 
consisted  of  a  few  Poles  of  the  Royal  Guard. 

For  leaving  the  army  under  these  circum 
stances.  Napoleon  has  been  severely  censured. 
It  has  been  called  a  shameful  and  a  cowardly 
abandonment.  A  Russian  historian  has,  how- 
ever, been  more  just.  General  Boutourlin,  aid- 
de-camp  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  saj^s, 

"Various  judgments  have  been  formed  re- 
specting this  departure.  Yet  nothing  wcxuld 
be  more  easy  than  to  justify  it.  Napoleon  was 
not  merely  the  general  of  the  army,  which  he 
left ;  and  since  the  fate  of  all  France  was  depend 
ent  upon  his  person,  it  is  clear  that,  under  ex 
isting  circumstances,,  his  first  duty  was,  less  to 
witness  the  death-throes  of  the  remnant  of  his 
army,  than  to  wateh  over  the  safety  of  the  great 
empire  which  he  ruled.  Now  he  could  not  per 
form  that  duty  better  than  by  going  to  Paris, 
that  by  his  presence,  he  might  hasten  the  or- 
ganization of  new  armies,  to  replace  that  which 
he  had  lost." 

Even  Bourrienne,  though  unable  to  conceal 
the  hostility  with  which  he  was  animated,  ex- 
claims, "It  is  not  without  indignation  that  I 
have  heard  that  departure  attz'ibutcd  by  some 
to  cowardice  and  fear.  Napoleon  a  coward! 
They  know  nothing  of  his  character  who  say 
so.  Tranquil  in  the  midst  of  danger,  he  was 
never  more  happy  than  on  the  field  of  battle." 

In  reference  to  this  astonishing  retreat.  Col- 
onel Napier  says,  with  candor  which  honors  his 
character,  and  which  proves  him  to  have  been 
indeed  a  magnanimous  foe, 

"To  have  struggled  with  hope  under  such 
astounding  difficulties,  was  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  greatest  minds.  Ikit,  like  the 
Emperor,  to  calculate  and  combine  the  most  stu- 
pendous efforts  with  calmness  and  accuracy ; 
to  seize  every  favorable  chance  with  unerring 
rapidity;  to  sustain  every  reverse  with  undis- 
turbed constancy,  never  urged  to  rashness  by 
despair,  yet  enterprising  to  the  utmost  verge 
of  daring,  coneiitcnt  with  rea.sou,  was  a  display 
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of  intellootiml  ^roatru'Ka,  so  surpassiig,  that  it 
is  uot  without  juhlice  Napoleou  has  been  called, 
in  refert'iK-e  as  well  to  past  ages  as  to  the  pres- 
ent, the  foninost  of  mankind." 

"  During  fourteen  days  and  nights,"  says 
C'aulaincourt,  "which  followed  the  disasters  of 
Moscow,  1  am  enabled  to  affirm  that  never, 
wuder  any  circumstances,  did  I  see  him  manifest 
8uch  heroic  magnanimity.  Seated  by  my  side 
in  a  nurrt)w  sledge,  exposed  to  every  kind  of 
danger,  suflering  severely  from  cold,  and  often 
from  hunger,  for  we  could  not  stop  any  where; 
leaving  behind  him  the  scattered  wrecks  of  his 
iiriny.  Napoleon's  courage  never  forsook  him. 
V-et  liis  spirit  was  not  buoyed  by  any  illusory 
hope.  He  had  sounded  the  depth  of  the  abyss. 
His  eagle  eye  had  scanned  the  prospect  before 
liim." 

"Caulaincourt,"  said  he,  "this  is  a  serious 
atate  of  things;  but  rest  assured  my  courage 
will  not  flinch.  My  star  is  clouded ;  but  all  is 
not  lost  In  three  months  I  shall  have  on  foot 
a  million  of  armed  citizens,  and  three  hundred 
thousand  fine  troops  of  the  line.  I,  the  Em- 
pei*or,  am  only  a  man.  But  all  Frenchmen 
know  that  on  that  man  depend  the  destinies  of 
their  <Jountry ,  the  destinies  of  their  families,  and 
the  eafety  of  their  homes." 

After  a  very  narrow  escape  from  being  cap- 
tured by  the  Russians,  Napoleon  passed  rapidly 
through  Wilna;  and  on  the  10th  of  December 
entered  Warsaw.  The  Abb^  de  Pradt,  who  was 
then  the  French  embassador  at  Warsaw,  has 
given  a  v<3ry  singular  account  in  his  "Embassy 
to  Warsaw  in  1812,"  of  an  interview  he  had,  at 
that  time,  with  the  Emperor.  It  is  regarded 
by  Napoleon's  friends  as  a  gross  caricature,  in- 
tended to  represent  him  in  an  odious  light. 

N'apoleon,  at  St.  Helena,  referring  to  the 
Abb6  de  Pradt,  said,  "But  the  Abbe  did  not 
fulfill,  at  Warsaw,  any  of  the  objects  which  had 
been  intended.  On  the  contrary  he  did  a  great 
deal  of  mischief.  Reports  against  him  poured 
in  from  every  quarter.  Even  the  young  men, 
the  clerks  attached  to  the  embassy,  w^ere  sur- 
prised at  his  conduct,  and  went  so  far  as  to 
accuse  him  of  maintaining  an  understanding 
with  the  enemy,  which  I  by  no  means  believed. 
But  he  ccrtainbi  had  a  long  talk  ivith  me,  which 
lie  miarf'prcseHtu,  as  might  have  been  expected; 
and  it  was  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was 
delivering  a  long  prosing  speech,  wliich  appear- 
ed to  me  a  mere  string  of  absurdity  and  imper- 
tinence, that  I  scrawled,  on  the  corner  of  the 
cliiranoy-piece,  the  order  to  withdraw  him  from 
I) is  embassy,  and  to  send  him,  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, to  France;  a  circumstance  which  was  the 
cause  of  a  good  deal  of  merriment  at  the  time, 
and  which  the  Abb^  seems  very  desirous  of 
concealing.* 

*  The;  Ahl)A  di!  I'radt  Ruhscqupiitly  wrote  of  Nnpoh'on 
in  fi  fnr  more  ai)prerlaliv»'  tone.  Las  ("ascs,  in  his  Mcino- 
riaJ  of  .St.  Ilclcnu,  Rays,  "  At  IhiH  j)url  of  my  journal  were 
iHiMTtrd  Hcvrral  pageH,  full  of  detailH,  very  (liHcnilitaMe  to 
the  Artljl.i«Jiop  of  Malincs  (iho  Abb6  de  I'radt)  which 


It  will  be  found,  in  a  succeeding  chapter, 
that  the  Abbe  subsequently  paid  a  noble  tnib- 
ute  to  the  character  of  the  Emperor,  as  he  in- 
dignantly repelled  the  insults  which  the  allies 
heaped  upon  their  fallen  foe.  Napoleon,  who 
is  represented  by  all  who  knew  him,  as  one  of 
the  most  forgiving  of  men,  was  much  gratified 
by  this  virtual  aynende. 

Napoleon  was  well  aware  of  the  perfidv  of 
his  feudal  allies.  The  celerity  of  his  move- 
ments alone  prevented  his  being  made  a  pris- 
oner, as  he  passed  through  Bavaria.  He  was, 
however,  reserved  for  a  more  melancholy  fate 
than  that  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion.  Earth 
could  have  no  heavier  woes  for  him,  than  the 
lingering  torments  of  St  Helena.  The  Empe- 
ror drove  forward,  without  intermission,  by 
night  and  by  day.  At  one  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  14th  of  December,  his  solitary  sledge 
entered  the  streets  of  Dresden.  But  a  few 
months  before.  Napoleon  had  left  that  city,  sur- 
rounded by  magnificence  such  as  no  earthly 
monarch  has  ever  equaled.  He  immediately 
held  a  long  private  conference  with  the  king 
of  Saxony,  the  most  faithful  and  devoted  of  all 
his  allies.  Again  entering  his  sledge,  and  out- 
stripping even  his  couriers  in  speed,  in  four 
days  he  reached  Paris. 

It  was  midnight  on  the  18th  of  December. 
The  Empress,  sick,  anxious,  and  extremely  de- 
jected, had  just  retired  to  rest,  at  the  Tuileries. 
She  supposed  that  the  Emperor  was  still  strug- 
gling with  his  foes,  in  the  midst  of  the  wilds 
of  Russia.  Suddenly  the  voices  of  men  were 
heard  in  the  ante-chamber.  A  cry  from  one  of 
the  maids  of  honor  made  the  Empress  aware 
that  something  extraordinary  had  happened. 
In  her  alarm  she  leaped  from  the  bed.  At  that 
moment  the  door  was  opened,  and  a  man,  en- 
veloped in  furs,  rushed  in  and  clasped  her  in 
his  arms.     It  was  the  Emperor. 

The  news  of  the  Emperor's  arrival  spread 
rapidly  through  the  metropolis.  Napoleon  had 
issued  a  bulletin,  frankly  communicating  the 
whole  extent  of  the  disaster,  which  had  been 
encountered.  He  had  made  no  attempt  what- 
ever at  concealment  Though  the  bulletin  had 
been  dispatched  from  the  army,  before  the  de- 
parture of  the  Emperor,  it  did  not  arrive  in 
Paris  until  the  morning  after  his  return.  The 
important  document  was  immediately  publish- 
ed. A  calamity  so  awful  and  so  unexpected, 
filled  Paris  with  amazement  and  consternation. 
At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  Emperor 
held  a  levee.  It  was  numerously  attende<1 
Gloom  and   anxiety  pervaded   (Tvery  count 

wore  received  ft-oni  the  Emperor's  own  mouth  or  coHected 
from  the  nidividuiils  ahout  liim.  I,  however,  strike  them 
out  in  eonsideralion  of  ttie  satisfaetion  whirh  I  was  in- 
fornu'd  the  Kmiierorsubseiiuenlly  experienced  in  pcrusinf 
M.  de  I'ra<lt"8  (onconial.s.  For  my  own  part  I  am  per- 
fectly NatiRfied  with  numerous  other  teKtinionies  ef  the 
Name  nature,  and  derived  from  the  same  source.  An 
honorable  and  voluntary  ackno\vled;;nicnt  is  a  thousand 
limes  l>rttcr  than  all  the  retorts  that  can  be  hcBj»t»d  on  aii 
oflendcr." 
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nance.  The  Emperor  appeared  calm.  He  made  I 
no  attempt  to  evade  the  questions,  which  all  ' 
were  so  anxious  to  ask.  Frankly  and  fully  he  \ 
communicated  the  details  of  the  retreat.  } 

"Moscow,"  said  he,  "had  fallen  into  our 
power.  We  had  surmounted  everv  obstacle. 
The  conflagration  even,  had  in  no  way  lessened 
the  prosperous  state  of  our  affairs.  But  the 
rigor  of  winter  induced  upon  the  army  the 
roost  frightful  calamities.  In  a  few  nights  all 
was  changed.  Cruel  losses  were  experienced. 
They  would  have  broken  my  heart,  if,  under 
BQch  circumstances,  I  had  been  accessible  to 
any  other  sentiments,  but  the  welfare  of  my 
people.  I  desire  peace.  It  is  necessary.  On 
four  different  occasions,  since  the  rupture  of  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  I  have  solemnly  made  offer 
of  it  to  my  enemies.  But  I  will  never  conclude 
a  treaty,  but  on  terms  honorable  and  suitable 
to  the  grandeur  of  ray  empire." 

After  the  departure  of  the  Emperor  from  the 
array,  the  cold  increased  in  intensity.  As  they 
approached  Wilna,  the  mercury  sank  to  36°  be- 
low zero,  Fahrenheit.  The  misery  which  en- 
sued can  never  be  told-  Sixty  thousand  men, 
troops  and  stragglers,  had  crossed  the  Beresina. 
Twenty  thousand  had  since  joined  them.  Of 
these  eighty  thousand,  scarce  forty  thousand 
reached  Wilna.  This  destruction  was  caused 
almost  entirely  by  the  cold.  The  Russians  who 
were  in  pursuit,  perished  as  miserably  as  did 
the  French.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  but  well 
attested,  that  the  soldiers  from  a  more  southern 
clime  endured  the  cold  better  than  did  the 
Dative  Russians. 

On  tJie  12th  of  December,  the  French  arrived 
at  Kowno,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Niemen.  On 
the  13th  they  crossed  the  bridge,  but  about 
thirty  thousand  in  number.  The  "Old  Guard" 
was  now  reduced  to  three  hundred  men.  They 
atill  marched  j>roudly,  preserving,  even  unto 
death,  their  martial  and  indomitable  air.  The 
heroic  Xey,  through  miracles  of  suffering  and 
valor,  had  covered  the  rear,  through  this  awful 
retreat  Tlie  march  from  Via.sma  to  the  Xie- 
men,  had  occupied  thirty-seven  days  and  nights. 
During  this  time,  four  rear  guards  had  melted 
away,  under  his  command.  Receiving  four  or 
five  thousand  men,  the  number  would  soon  be 
reduced  to  two  thousand,  then  to  one  thousand, 
then  to  five  hundred,  and  finally,  to  fifty  or  six- 
ty. He  would  then  obtain  a  fre.-<h  supply  to  be 
ilrewn  in  death,  along  the  road.  Ev«n  more 
perished  from  fatigue  and  the  cold,  than  from 
the  bullets  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  following  way  he  conducted  the  re- 
treat. Each  aftcrn*»on,  at  about  five  o'clock, 
he  selected  some  commanding  position,  and 
•topped  the  advance  of  the  Rus^^ians,  His  sol- 
diers then,  for  a  few  hours,  obtained  such  food 
Mid  rest  as  was  possible,  under  such  circuin- 
•tancea.  At  ten  o'clock  be  again  resumed,  un- 
der cover  of  the  night,  his  retreat  At  day- 
break, which  was  about  seven  o'clock,  he  again 
took  position,  and  rested  until  tea  o'clock.     By 


this  time  the  enemy  usually  made  his  appear- 
ance. Cautiously  retiring,  Ney  fought  them 
back  all  day  long,  making  as  much  progress  as 
he  could,  until  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when 
he  again  took  position. 

In  order  to  retard  the  advance  of  the  Cos- 
sacks, powder  and  shells  were  placed  in  the 
wagons,  which  it  was  found  necessar}'  to  aban- 
don, and  a  long  lighted  fuse  attached.  The 
Cossacks,  observing  the  smoke,  dared  not  ap- 
proach until  af^er  the  explosion.  Thus,  for 
more  than  a  month,  by  night  and  by  day,  Ney 
struggled  along  against  blinding  storms  of  snow, 
and  freezing  gales,  with  his  ranks  plowed  by 
the  shot  and  the  shells  of  the  enemy. 

At  Kowno,  Marshal  Ney  collected  seven 
hundred  fresh  troops,  and  planting  a  battery 
of  twenty-four  pieces  of  cannon,  beat  back  the 
enemy  during  the  whole  day,  while  the  array 
was  defiling  across  the  bridge.  As  these  troops 
racked  away  before  the  fire  of  the  foe,  he  seized 
a  musket,  and  with  difficulty,  rallied  thirty  men 
to  stand  by  his  side.  At  last,  having  seen  every 
man  safely  across  the  river,  he  slowly  retires, 
proudly  facing  the  enemy.  The  bullets  flew 
thickly  around  him.  Still  he  dis<lainod  to  turn 
his  back  upon  the  foe,  or  to  quicken  his  pace. 
Deliberately  walking  backward,  he  fired  thf 
last  bullet  at  the  advancing  Russians,  and  thrvv 
his  gun  into  the  stream.  He  was  the  last  c>f  th- 
"  Grand  Army,"  who  left  the  Russian  territory. 

General  Dumas  was  seated  in  the  house  of ;; 
French  physician,  on  the  German  side  of  the 
river,  when  a  man  entered,  enveloped  in  a  large 
cloak.  His  beard  was  long  and  raatted.  His 
emaciate  visage  was  blackened  with  gunpow- 
der. His  whiskers  were  singed  by  fire.  But 
his  eyes  beamed  with  the  lustre  of  an  indomi- 
table mind. 

"  At  last  I  am  here,"  said  he,  as  he  threw  him- 
self into  a  chair.  "What!  General  Dumas,  do 
you  not  know  me?" 

"  No,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  who  are  you  ?" 

"  I  am  the  rear  guard  of  the  Grand  Army,  Mar- 
shal Ney.  I  have  fired  the  last  musket-shot  on 
the  bridge  of  Kowno.  I  have  thrown  into  the 
Niemen  the  last  of  our  arras ;  and  I  have  walk- 
ed hither,  as  you  see  me,  across  the  forest* 


*  "  During  the  Russian  canipaij^n,  France  i.s  believed  to 
have  lost  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  soldiers  ; 
a  hundred  thousand  were  killed  in  the  advuMce  and  retreat, 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  died  from  huni^er,  fatigue,  and 
the  severity  of  the  climate,  anil  al)Oiit  a  humlrcd  thousand 
remained  prisoners  in  the  hands  o(  the  Russians,  not  more 
than  half  of  whom  ever  relumed  to  l-'rance.  The  account 
has  b«en  Hwollm,  by  including  the  .lews,  suttlers,  ^^owleIl 
and  children  who  followed  the  army,  and  by  thosr  who 
joined  it  in  its  retreat  from  Moscow,  amountinK  to  abo\it 
fifty  thousand  persons.  I'pward  of  sixty  thousand  horst-h 
were  destroyed,  a  thousand  cannon,  and  nearly  twenty 
thousand  wajjons  and  carriaucs. 

'*  Alexand<T's  los.sfs  hive  never  bern  wrj!  a.sccrtriin'-d  . 
but  includini;  the  population  nf  the  abandoned  cilios,  who 
perished  for  want  of  food  and  shelter,  they  mu«l  have  far 
exceeded  th<»H«  of  the  invaders.  In  commemoration  ol  hif? 
d«:liverancc,  the  {'tas  caused  a  ninlal  to  be  struck,  reznark 
able  for  the  simplicity  and  litrrol  truth  of  the  InsTiptioD 
*  Mot  to  us,  tint  to  mr,  but  t<>  Thy  name.  Janunry.  IblJ.' ' 
— M    I.At'RKXT  bk  I/Ardkcmk,  vol.  li.  p    i*^J 
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MIGHTY  HUNTERS. 

JOHN  PALLISER,  by  birth  an  Irishman,  by 
education  an  Oxlbrd  man — six  ibet  four  in 
height,  with  inexhaustibUj  spirits  and  humor,  a 
taste  for  the  polka,  a  talent  for  singing  and  mak- 
ing liimself  agreeable  in  all  company,  a  fearless 
horseman,  a  tolerable  cook,  and  a  dead  shot,  hav- 
ing exhausted  the  excitement  of  European  game, 
panting  for  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new — deter- 
mined to  take  himself  to  the  prairies,  and  to  have 
a  shot  at  the  buli'alo  and  the  grizzly  bear.  In 
his  voyage  out  to  America  he  had  for  one  fellow- 
traveler  General  Tom  Thumb,  whose  great  amuse- 
ment was  climbing  to  the  shoulders  of  the  tall 
Irishman,  and  then  making  a  perilous  descent  at 
one  leap  to  the  bottom  of  his  shooting-jacket,  un- 
til by  repeated  droppings  the  bottom  of  the  gar- 
ment gave  way.  At  New  Orleans,  he  commenced 
operations  in  the  marshes  by  waging  war  on 
snipe  to  the  extent  of  twenty-one  brace,  and  the 
following  day  took  the  solo  parts,  first  of  Goiiah, 
and  then  of  Saul,  in  the  oratorio  of  David,  per- 
formed by  amateurs  to  purchase  a  new  organ  for 
an  Episcopalian  church. 

In  Arkansas  Mr.  Palhser  shot  deer  by  night, 
with  a  fire-pan,  and  carried  off  seven  deer-skins 
for  buck-skin  clothes,  as  trophies.  Here,  too, 
he  met  his  first  experience  of  the  hospitality  of 
American  sportsmen,  and  tried  his  first  experi- 
ment in  camping  out.  He  remarks  *'  It  is  only 
when  left  to  our  own  resources  that  we  sportsmen 
feel  how  very  helpless  we  are  rendered  by  our 
civilization.  Very  delightful  is  the  refinement 
of  sport  in  England,  rising  not  too  early,  shaving 
with  hot  water,  and  tea  cream-softened  waiting 
for  you  in  the  breakfast-room,  guns  clean  as  if 
not  used  the  day  before,  the  gamekeeper  follow- 
ing with  the  load  of  shot,  and  an  excellent  dinner 
awaiting,  without  any  stint  in  consequence  of  the 
birds  being  wild,  or  your  shooting  nervous.  Such 
w^ere  my  thoughts  as,  for  the  first  time,  I  sat  soli- 
tary by  my  fire ;  but  they  presented  themselves 
much  more  forcibly  on  subsequent  occasions 
when,  tired,  cold,  and  hungry,  I  encamped  after 
a  day's  unsuccessful  hunting  on  one  of  the  wild 
plains  of  the  Rocky  Mountains."  His  first  night's 
lonely  camp  was  marked  by  the  stealthy  approach 
of  something  in  the  dark. ;  which  something  turn- 
ed out  to  be  a  panther.  He  became  tired  of  tame 
life  in  Arkansas,  and  joined  a  fur  party  traveling 
across  the  prairies  from  IndepeiKlence  to  the  Yel- 
low Stone  River.  On  this  journey,  daily  before 
.sunset,  they  unsaddled  and  unpacked  the  horses  ; 
formed  with  the  pack  a  circular  inclosurc  about 
ton  feet  in  diameter,  and  hobbled  out  the  horses 
with  straps  and  chains  to  prevent  their  straying  ; 
then  cut  and  gathered  wood,  kindled  fires,  fetched 
water  in  kettles,  put  meat  on  to  cook,  roasted 
cDfieti-berries,  pounded  them  in  deer-skins  on  the 
Htuinp  of  a  tree  with  the  back  of  a  hatchet,  put 
them  in  the  coffee-pot  and  boiled  them  ;  then, 
the  meat  being  cooked,  set  to  work  to  eat,  made 
beds  of  saddle-cloths  and  buffalo  robes,  then 
Brooked  their  pipes,  and  so  to  sleep,  as  only  t-rav- 
elcBK  in  the  prairie  can  ylecp. 


One  day  they  arrived  at  a  lake,  and  cauipej 
when  their  meat  was  exhausted  and  they  had 
nothing  but  beans  to  eat ;  so  our  sportsman  was 
set  to  work  to  kill  ducks  for  dinner,  and  Mr.  Pal- 
liser  naively  observes  :  "  I  had  to  work  hard  I  )r 
my  ducks  that  evening.  They  all  fell  into  the 
water  and  I  had  to  swim  for  them,  but  they  fonuej 
a  great  addition  to  the  boiled  beans  we  had  bccii 
reduced  to." 

After  a  long  journey,  sometimes  "  struggling 
through  immense  wastes  where,  feeling  my  own 
insignificance,  I  seemed  carried  back  to  some 
long  past  age,  and  as  though  encroaching  on  the 
territories  of  the  mammoth  and  the  mastodon," 
Mr.  Palliser  reached  Fort  Vermilion  and  found 
it  surrounded  by  a  camp  of  six  hundred  Sioux 
Indians  just  returned  from  a  successful  foray; 
so  he  witnessed  a  scalp  dance,  and  then  bought 
the  scalp  and  the  "poor  devil's  head-dress  made 
of  the  scalp  of  a  black  bear,  for  fifteen  rounds  of 
ammunition."  He  also  got  up  a  subscription  and 
purchased  a  poor  woman  prisoner,  whom  the 
Indians  were  about  to  put  to  death  with  great 
solemnity,  and  set  her  free  at  night.  She  finally 
escaped :  running  all  night,  guiding  her  course 
by  the  stars  and  concealed  all  day  ;  so  that  in 
two  days  and  nights  she  reached  her  husband  ami 
children,  "half  starved  but  very  happy." 

In  spite  of  savage  Indians,  who  sometimt 
shot  at  him  by  mistake,  and  nights  in  the  prairie 
— where  he  woke  in  the  morning  and  found  him- 
self lying  in  a  pool  of  water — on  he  went,  now 
starving,  now  feasting  on  the  spoils  of  his  gun, 
until,  as  the  winter  set  in,  he  reached  Fort  Union. 
There  the  inhabitants  of  the  fort  were  one  after 
another  laid  up  with  the  mumps  ;  until,  the  sup- 
ply of  fresh  meat  depended  entirely  on  the  travel- 
er. One  day  he  set  out  covered  with  a  white 
blanket,  and  "  stalked"  a  herd  of  buffalo  in  the 
snow  so  successfully,  that  he  crept  about  unde- 
tected for  an  hour  and  laid  five  of  the  fattest  low ; 
"  then  the  herd  bolted  in  a  body,  tossing  their 
shaggy  heads  and  plowing  up  the  snow."  He 
cut  out  the  tongues  of  those  he  had  killed  ;  and, 
leaving  a  blanket  on  one  animal,  a  cap  on  another, 
a  pocket-handkerchief  floating  from  the  head  of 
a  third,  to  scare  the  wolves,  "set  off  full  speed 
for  the  fort ;  for  it  was  pudding  day,  and  worth 
while  to  make  haste."  He  entered  just  as  the 
clock  struck  twelve  and  feasted  on  buffalo  and 
venison  of  his  own  providing,  "  dressed  in  deli- 
cious bear's  grease  and  buffalo  marrow,  by  a 
capital  cook." 

Listen  to  that,  ye  Norfolk  pheasant-slaughter-  i 
ers,   and  hide  your  humbled  heads  !      Practice 
makes  perfect.    After  a  time  Mr.  Palhser  flayed, 
cut  up,  and  disposed  of  his  game  as  neatly  as  any 
Indian  hunter,  and  congratulates  himself  on  dri\- 
ing  a  good  trade  as  a  dead  shot,  by  earning  white  j 
wolf-skins   worth    two-and-a-half  dollars   each,  i 
But  he  was  not  destined  to  slay  buffaloes  .'tcath- 
less.     After  firing  four  times  at  an  old  buffalo, 
our  hunter  walked  up  and  lodged  a  final  shot,  | 
when  the  old  brute  charged,  pursued,  and  over- 
took him.     "I  swerved  suddenly  on  one  side  to  , 
escape  tho  shock,  but  to  my  horror,  I  fliilcd  in  I 
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dodging  him ;  he  bolted  round  quicker  than  I 
did,  affording  me  barely  time  to  protect  my  stom- 
ach with  the  stock  of  my  rifle,  and  to  turn  side- 
ways in  hopes  of  getting  between  his  horns,  when 
he  came  plump  upon  me  with  a  shock  like  an 
earthquake  ;  one  horn  shivered  my  rifle-stock,  the 
other  tore  my  clothes.  I  flew  in  mid  air,  scat- 
tering the  prairie  hens  that  hung  from  my  belt  in 
all  directions,  and  fell  unhurt  in  the  snow,  while 
niy  dying  victim  subsided  not  quite  over  me  in  a 
snowdrift." 

Some  time  after  this  adventure,  Mr.  Palliser 
purchased  from  an  Indian  woman  a  magnificent 
dog,  whose  portrait  forms  the  frontispiece  of  his 
volume — "  Ismah."  When  purchased,  it  took 
time  and  trouble  to  reconcile  the  animal  to  its 
white  owner ;  but  eventually  Ismah  became  a 
faithful  efficient  servant,  drawing  a  small  sledge 
called  a  "  travail,"  during  the  day,  and  sleeping 
on  his  master's  bosom  saving  him  from  being 
frozen  to  death  at  night.  With  Ismah  as  sole 
companion,  he  set  out  on  a  solitary  winter's  jour- 
ney along  the  shores  of  the  Upper  Missouri. 

Ismah  dragged  all  the  spare  clothing,  dry  food, 
and  the  flesh  of  the  deer  last  shot,  as  they  trav- 
eled along  the  ice.     "  When  I  stood  and  looked 
about  to  choose  a  convenient  spot  to  camp,  Ismah 
used  to  gaze  into  my  face,  and  whine,  as  much 
as  to  say,  'I  am  tired  too.'     When  I  trampled 
down  the  snow,  cut  and  strewed  the  willows,  and 
proceeded  to  collect  wood,  he  used  to  watch  me 
eagerly,  and  prick  up  his  ears  when  he  saw  me 
take  the  flint  and  steel  from  my  pouch,  and  the 
dry  inner  bark  of  the  cotton-wood  tree  from  my 
chest,  in  order  to  kindle  a  spark.    The  fire  secure, 
I  turned  my  attention  to  him,  unpacked  his  trav- 
ail, and  placed  it  aloft  against  the  side  of  a  tree 
to  protect  the  leather  straps  from  the  voracity  of 
wolves.     This  done,  I  spread  my  bed  and  filled 
my  kettle,  took  a  handful  of  coffee  berries  from 
my  bag,  washed  them  in  the  cover  of  the  kettle, 
then,  pounding  them,  put  them  in  the  smaller 
kettle,  and  the  meat  in  the  larger  to  boil.    These 
operations  Ismah  used  to  regard  with  intense  in- 
terest.    When  supper  was  over — and  his  share 
was  often  very  scanty — he  sat  up  close  beside 
me  as  I  smoked  my  pipe  and  sipped  my  coffee. 
When  at  last  I  got  into  bed,  he  used  to  lie  down 
with  his  back  close  against  my  shoulders,  and  so 
we  slept  until  morning.     As  soon  as  it  was  day- 
light we  rose ;  Ismah  submitted  patiently  to  be 
harnessed,  and  we  resumed  our  march. 

"  Ismail's  relationship  to  the  Lupus  [he  was 
of  the  wolf-dog  breed]  family  was  often  incon- 
venient to  me,  as  he  used  to  run  o(fl  and  play 
with  the  young  Luperkins.  One  day,  after  a 
(ong  march,  while  looking  out  for  a  camping 
place,  a  she  wolf  crossed  the  ice,  and  in  spite  of 
coaxing  and  threats,  Ismah  set  off"  to  join  her. 
I  shouted  to  the  wolf,  the  wolf  ran  off",  and  away 
ran  Ismah  after  her,  with  his  travail  behind  him 
'.nailed  with  every  thing  I  possessed  in  the  world. 
I  followed,  shouting,  until  he  disappeared,  and 
then  followed  the  tracks  upon  the  snow,  until 
darkness  obliifed  me  to  abandon  the  pursuit,  and 
I  found  myself  alone  on  a  va.st  waste  of  snow, 


stretching  around  me  on  every  side,  a  hundred 
miles  from  any  human  habitation,  without  warm 
covering  for  the  night,  with  very  little  powder  in 
my  horn,  and  only  two  bullets  in  my  pouch !     T 
turned  back  and  fortunately  made  the  way  to  the 
river  again,  by  the  light  of  the  moon  collected 
fallen  wood,  lighted  a  fire,  and  sat  down  to  con- 
sider what  to  do  next  if  Ismah  did  not  return 
The  cold  north  wind  froze  the  perspiration— 
which,  in  the  hot  pursuit,  had  run  down  my  face 
— and  formed  icicles  on  my  beard  and  whiskers, 
that  jingled  like  bells  as  I  shook  my  head,  and 
dismissed  one  project  after  another.     I  took  out 
my  pipe  to  console  myself  with  a  smoke ;  alas, 
on  feehng  for  tobacco,  that  was  gone  too.     I 
looked  at  the  North  star,  and  calculated,  by  the 
position  of  the  Plow,   that  it  must  have  been 
about  ten  o'clock — the  time  in  England  when  we 
discuss  a  bottle  of  the  best  with  our  knees  under 
the   mahogany,   awaiting  the   summons   to   the 
drawing-room.     I   endeavored  to  trace   familiar 
faces  in  the  glowing  embers,  till  I  almost  heard 
the  rustling  of  fresh  white  crepe  dresses  round 
me ;    when  hark !    I  did  hear  a  rustle — it  ap- 
proaches nearer  and  nearer,  and  I  recognize  the 
scraping  of  Ismah's  travail  on  the  snow  ;  another 
moment  and  the  panting  rascal  was  at  my  side  ! 
Nothing  of  the  load  missing  or  injured.    I  laughed 
aloud  from  sheer  joy  at  the  cringing  movements 
by  which  he  showed  how  well  he  knew  that  he 
had  behaved  very  ill,  but  I  was  too  well  pleased 
to  beat  him,     I  had  nothing  more  to  do  but  un- 
pack, make  my  bed,  cook  our  supper,  and  go  to 
sleep." 

On  the  same  journey  the  hunter  again  fell 
short  of  meat ;  for  one  day  he  sought  game  in 
vain,  without  coming  on  a  single  track.  On  the 
second  day  he  saw  Wapiti  deer,  but  was  unable 
to  get  near  them.  That  night,  tired  and  hungry, 
he  dreamed  continually  of  delicious  feasts  and 
hospitable  friends,  and  waked  all  the  more  hun- 
gry and  disappointed.  On  the  third  day.  having 
had  no  solace  but  a  pipe,  he  hiintrd  hard  with- 
out success,  and  suffered  less  from  hunger  than 
on  the  second  day.  He  was  upheld  by  the  con- 
fidence that  sooner  or  later  he  would  fall  in  with 
game.  At  length  he  came  upon  the  fresh  tracks 
of  deer,  zig-zagging,  as  they  do  before  lying 
down.  He  says :  "  I  remained  perfectly  still, 
looking  intently,  with  eyes  sharpened  by  hunger, 
at  the  copse  ;  something  stirred  in  the  willows — 
it  was  a  deer  going  out  to  feed  ;  most  fortunately 
he  came  on  toward  me,  slowly  feeding,  until  he 
approached  to  within  about  onehundn  d  yards  and 
stopped.  I  drew  up  my  rifle  ;  but  he  came  still 
nearer,  feeding  slowly  forward,  until  scarcely  sixty 
yards  off",  when  I  took  a  steady  deliberate  shot 
as  ho  turned  his  flank  toward  me.  I  heard  the 
bullet  crack  against  his  shoulder  ;  he  rushed  a 
short  di.stance  back,  and  rolled  over  iw  the  snow. 
Wood  was  close  at  hand.  I  made  a  fire,  cut, 
i  broiled,  and  eat  syiaringly  of  a  111  tie  venison  ;  fed 
my  dog.  Then  made  a  rope  of  the  deer-skin,  and 
dragged  the  carcass  to  my  camp  of  the  previous 
nipht,  cooked  and  eat  an  enormous  supper,  smoked 
my  pipe,  and  slept  comfortably." 
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AtU'iiirtli  Mr.  Palli.srr  rtMchcd  a  hunter's  para- 
cli8»^  on  Clu-  Yellow  Stone  Iviver  ;  built  himself  a 
boat  of  bulls'-hiile,  with  willow  frames  to  carry 
his  ba^ga^e,  spoils,  and  attendants ;  manufac- 
tured a  shirt  and  breeches  of  deer-skin,  and  cn- 
raniped  and  enjoyed  hinjself  •'  If  I  wished  to 
shoot  fw>ni  horseback,  a  ride  of  a  few  miles  af- 
forded sport  after  buH'alo ;  if  to  stalk  Wapiti  deer, 
»r  black-tailed,  there  were  plenty  to  be  had,  with 
iijou<fh  toil  and  labor  to  alford  sport ;  frrosses 
>'i)rvcs  (wild  sheep)  were  to  be  seen  balancing 
themselves  on  the  tops  of  clifis  as  I  sat  in  my 
own  camp  ;  lots  of  pheasants  were  handy  on  the 
prairie,  antelopes  were  constantly  bounding  past, 
and  many  a  prowling  wolf  received  a  bullet  while 
feeding  on  otfal,  cunningly  disposed  to  tempt  hhn. 
The  dinners  of  this  Yellow  Stone  camp  would 
make  a  European  epicure's  mouth  water — buf- 
falo tongues  and  humps,  elk  meat  and  venison, 
antelopes'  livers,  wild  mutton,  and  cat  fish,  which 
is  a  sort  of  miniature  fresh-water  dolphin,  white, 
ifirm,  and  rich,  marrow-bones  of  butfalo  bulls, 
with  a  fair  supply  of  cofice  and  sugar ;"  bread  is 
not  mentioned. 

But  our  hunter  could  find  no  grizzly  bear.  Their 
fresh  tracks  were  found,  but  the  monsters  were 
gone.  This  grizzly  bear,  when  full  grown,  meas- 
ures eight  feet  six  inches  from  muzzle  to  stern, 
and  about  that  size  round  the  body,  with  feet 
eighteen  inches  in  length,  armed  with  claws 
five  inches  long — a  lion  can  not  be  more  formid- 
able. 

One  day,  having  shot  a  fine  buck,  he  heard 
Dauphin,  a  French  Canadian,  one  of  a  party  he 
'.\?A  joined,  cry  loudly,  "  Monsieur,  venez  ici  /" 
(Come  here,  sir),  and,  looking  up,  saw  him  dis- 
appearing at  his  best  pace  over  the  brow  of  a  hill ; 
Palliser,  following  with  his  loaded  rifie,  beheld  a 
bear  standing  on  his  hind  legs  staring  about  while 
Dauphin,  concealed  behind  a  rock,  was  industri- 
ously snapping  a  pistol  that  would  not  go  oflf. 
First  master  and  then  man  took  p.  shot  with  the 
same  rifle  ;  and  then  Mi,  Palliser,  in  npite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  Dauphin,  followed  the  enemy 
into  a  clump  of  trees,  and  finished  him.  "  He 
was  young,  only  in  his  third  year  ;  but  h"^  meas- 
ured five  feet  four  inches  from  the  rump  to  the 
muzzle,  and  had  he  been  full  grown,  it  would 
certainly  have  fared  badly  with  us.'' 

The  next  grizzly  bear  adventure  was  with  a  five 
year  old  fcjnale  with  two  cubs,  who  chased  Boti- 
charville  as  he  was  washing  his  carbine  at  a  river. 
"  I  at  first  ran  to  assist  my  companion  ;  but,  see- 
ing the  bear  at  fault,  I  rushed  back  to  secure  my 
horse,  fearing  that,  on  smelling  the  bear,  he  would 
gallop  olF  and  be  lost  on  the  ])rairie  forever. 
Seeing  mo  run  the  bear  charged  after  me  ;  I 
rolled  the  lialter  round  my  arm  and  i)re pared  to 
face  her — had  my  horse  flinched  I  had  been  lost 
— hIic  rose  on  her  hind  legs,  tlien  turned  aside, 
;i:id  followed  her  cubs.  I  fired  through  the  bushes, 
but  only  bit  her  far  back  in  the  flank,  on  which 
she  Hto|)|)»Ml,  wheeled  roimd  and  round,  tore  at 
her  Hide  with  her  teeth  ami  claws,  and  allowed 
me,  fortunately.  KuiTniiMit  lime  to  load  again ;  my 


ball  was  hardly  down  when  Boncharville  cri«(' 
out,  ^'ij'ardez  toils,  pardez  vous,  Monsieur,  ell 
fence  encore  /"  (Take  care,  take  care,  sir,  she  i- 
after  us  again  !)  and  on  she  rushed.    I  had  barcK 
time  to  put  on  my  copper  cap  as  she  rose  on  her 
hind  legs;    I  fired,  and  sent  my  bullet  throu<>i 
her  heart.     She  doubled   up,  and  rolled  to  lii. 
bottom  of  the  slope  ;  but  we  did  not  venture  to 
approach  until  we  had  ascertained  she  was  dead 
by  pelting  her  with  sticks  and  stumps.     After 
this,  Dauphin,  with  a  stick  and  a  coil  of  rope,  wet 
out  to  catch  the  young  sucking  bears  ;  but  they 
fought  so  hard  that  he  was  obliged  to  kill  one, 
and  the  other  bit  and  scratched  so  that  the  old 
hunter  was  glad  to  let  him  go." 

Mr.  Palliser  was  not  content  until  he  had  shot 
three  more  of  these  grizzly  monsters,  of  the  largest 
of  which  he  says,  with  his  usual  candor,  "  He 
rose  up  displaying  such  gigantic  proportions  as 
almost  made  my  heart  fail  me.  I  croaked  again 
.like  a  bull  calf:  he  came  cantering  up  slowly. 
I  felt  I  was  in  for  it,  and  that  escape  was  impos- 
sible, so  cocking  both  barrels  of  my  firelock  I 
remained  kneeling  until  he  approached  very  near, 
when  I  suddenly  stood  up  ;  upon  which  the  bear 
with  an  indolent  roaring  grunt  raised  himself  once 
more  upon  his  hind  legs.  Just  as  he  was  bal- 
ancing before  springing  on  me,  I  fired,  aiming 
close  under  his  chin ;  the  ball  passing  through 
his  throat,  broke  the  vertebra;  of  the  neck,  and 
down  he  tumbled  floundering  like  a  great  fish  out 
of  water,  until  at  length  he  reluctantly  expired. 
I  drew  a  long  breath,  and  felt  right  glad  at  the 
successful  issue  of  the  combat." 

And  here  wc  may  as  well  end  the  hunting  ad- 
ventures, of  which  we  have  given  only  a  few. 
Many  amusing  and  pleasing  traits  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  author  are  unconsciously  scattered 
through  the  narrative.  The  self-possessed  man- 
ner in  which,  at  New  Orleans,  having  forgotten 
the  name  and  street  of  his  hotel,  and,  having 
wandered  into  a  house  by  mistake,  he  receives  a 
candle  through  a  narrowly-opened  door  from  a 
white  jeweled  hand,  and  retires,  to  be  awakened 
the  next  morning  by  an  offer  of  ivory-backed 
hair-brushes  from  a  lady  who  turns  out  to  be  the 
wife  of  a  friend — such  is  the  hospitality  of  New 
Orleans — is  delightful.  So  is  the  ball  at  St. 
Louis,  where  he  rushed  into  a  kitchen  and  made 
pretty  Madame  Zoller  leave  the  cooking,  and 
come  up  and  dance  the  Sturm  Marsch  Gallop 
with  a  pair  of  shoes  that  kept  continually  coming 

oir. 

If  he  has  the  toothache  and  can  not  eat  venison, 
he  goes  down  and  kills  a  bulValo  Indl,  ami  feasts 
off  his  marrow  bones.  Then  he  will  catch  ali- 
gators  at  Cairo  ;  and  finally  euibarks  for  England 
with  a  menagerie  of  ono  black  bear,  two  bisons, 
two  bison  calves,  a  doer,  and  antelope,  after  being 
indebted  to  the  bear  for  defending  his  clmm.  tho 
antelope,  against  the  attacks  of  a  great  ina»tilVin 
the  streets  of  New  Orleans. 

And  so  we  take  leave  of  .Tohn  PaHisc—  eood 
sportsman  ;  who  does  not  gloat  over  hi»  ^'••'•^ 
with  half  savage  exultation. 


AMY,  THE  CHILD. 
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AMY,  THE  CHILD. 

I  FOUND  the  story  of  Amy,  the  Child,  in  an 
old  German  pocket-book. 

One  Sunday  afternoon,  in  summer-time,  the 
village  children  Avent  into  the  church  to  be 
taught  their  catechism.  Among  them  was 
Amy,  the  shepherd's  step-daughter,  some  seven 
years  old.  She  was  a  tender-hearted  child ; 
and  when  the  clergyman,  after  speaking  of  our 
duty  toward  our  neighbor,  said,  "  All  people 
who  would  please  God,  must  do  good  accord- 
ing to  their  means,  be  those  means  ever  so  lit- 
tle," she  could  not  refrain  from  weeping. 

For,  Amy  was  very  poor,  and  felt  innocently 
persuaded  that  she  had  no  power  whatever  to 
gladden  by  her  love  or  kindness  any  earthly 
creature ;  not  even  a  lamb,  or  a  young  dove. 
She  had  neither,  poor  child. 

So,  Amy  came  out  of  church  with  sadness  in 
her  heart,  thinking  that  God  would  take  no 
pleasure  in  her,  because  (but  that  was  only  her 
own  idea)  she  had  never  yet  done  good  to  any 
one. 

Not  wishing  that  her  eyes,  now  red  with 
weeping,  should  be  seen  at  home,  she  went 
into  the  fields,  and  laid  herself  down  under  a 
wild  rose  bush.  There,  she  remarked  that  the 
leaves  of  the  shrub,  tarnished  with  dust,  were 
dry  and  drooping,  and  that  the  pretty  pink 
blossoms  looked  pale  and  faded ;  for  there  had 
been  no  rain  for  a  very  long  time. 

She  hastened  to  a  brook  that  flowed  by  at 
no  great  distance,  drew  water  in  the  hollow 
of  her  hand  (for  cup  she  had  none),  and  thus 
toilfully  and  by  slow  degrees,  often  going  and 
as  often  returning,  she  washed  the  dust  away 
from  the  languishing  rose  bush,  and  so  refresh- 
ed its  roots  by  the  timely  moisture,  that  soon 
it  reared  itself  again  in  strength  and  beauty, 
and  joyfully  and  fragrantly  unfolded  its  blos- 
soms to  the  sun. 

After  that,  little  Amy  wandered  on  by  the 
side  of  the  brook  in  the  meadows,  whence  she 
had  obtained  the  water.  As  she  gazed  upon 
it^  she  almost  envied  the  silver  stream  because 
it  had  been  able  to  do  good  to  the  rose  tree. 

<0n  what  she  herself  had  done,  she  did  not 
bestow  a  single  thought. 

Proceeding  a  little  way  further,  she  o})serv- 
ed  a  great  stone  lying  in  the  bed  of  the  narrow 
brook,  and  so  choking  up  the  channel  that  the 
water  could  only  struggle  past  it  slowly ;  and, 
as  it  were,  drop  by  drop.  Owing  to  this  ob- 
stacle, all  the  merry  prattle  of  the  gfream  was 
at  an  end.  This  grieved  Amy  on  the  water's 
account;  so,  with  naked  feet  slie  went  into  the 
stream,  and  shook  the  heavy  stone.  Some  time 
elapsed  bi;for«i  she  could  move  it  from  it.s  place; 
but,  at  length,  by  tasking  all  her  strength,  she 
rolled  it  out,  and  got  it  to  remain  on  the  top 
of  the  bank.  Then  the  Btreamlet  flowed  mer- 
rily by,  and  the  jmrling  waves  seemed  to  be 
Tonrrnuring  thanks  to  the  gentle  child. 

And  onward  still  went  xSsny,  for  at  homo  sho 


knew  there  was  no  one  who  cared  to  inquire 
after  her.  She  was  disliked  by  her  step-father, 
and  even  her  own  mother  loved  the  younger 
children  much  better  than  she  loved  her.  This 
constituted  the  great  sorrow  of  Amy's  life. 

Going  far  about,  and  ever  sad  because  she 
had  done  good  to  no  one,  she  at  last  returned 
to  the  village.  Now,  by  the  very  first  cottage 
she  came  to,  there  lay,  in  a  little  garden,  a 
sick  child  whose  mother  was  gone  to  glean  in 
the  neighboring  fields.  Before  she  went,  how- 
ever, she  had  made  a  toy — a  little  wind-mill 
put  together  with  thin  slips  of  wood — and  had 
placed  it  by  her  little  son,  to  amuse  him,  and 
to  make  the  time  appear  shorter  to  him  during 
her  absence. 

Every  breath  of  air,  however,  had  died  away 
beneath  the  trees,  so  that  the  tiny  sails  of  the 
wind-mill  turned  round  no  more.  And  the 
sick  child,  missing  the  playful  motion,  lay  sor- 
rowfully upon  the  green  turf,  under  the  yellow 
marigolds,  and  wept. 

Then,  Amy  stepped  quickly  over  the  low 
garden-hedge,  heedless  that  it  tore  her  only 
Sunday  frock,  knelt  before  the  little  wind-mill, 
and  blew  with  all  her  might  upon  its  slender 
sails.  Thus  impelled,  they  were  soon  in  merry 
motion,  as  at  first.  Then  the  sick  child  laugh- 
ed, and  clapped  his  little  hands;  and  Amy,  de- 
lighted at  his  pleasure,  was  never  weary  of 
urging  the  sails  round  and  round  with  her 
breath. 

At  last  the  child,  tired  out  hy  the  joy  which 
the  little  wind-mill  had  given  him,  fell  fast 
asleep ;  and  Amy,  warned  by  the  evening  shad- 
ows which  began  to  gather  round  her,  tui-ned 
her  steps  toward  home.  Faint  and  exhausted 
was  she,  for  since  noon  she  had  eaten  nothing. 

"When  she  reached  the  cottage  door,  and 
stopped  there  for  a  moment  with  beating  heart, 
she  heard  her  step-father's  voice,  loud  and 
quarrelsome,  resounding  from  within.  He  had 
just  returned  from  the  ale-house,  and  was  in 
his  well-known  angry  humor,  which  the  least 
cause  of  irritation  might  swell  into  a  storm. 
Unfortunately,  as  Amy,  trembling,  entered  the 
room,  h(!r  torn  frock  caught  his  eye.  His  pas- 
sion was  kindled  at  the  sight.  Ivoused  to  fury 
in  a  moment,  he  stumbled  forward,  and,  with 
his  powerful  fist,  struck  the  poor  litlle  child 
'on  the  forehead. 

Then,  Amy  bowed  her  hea<l  like  the  wither- 
ed roses  in  the  field;  for  the  blow  had  fallen 
upon  her  temple.  As  she  sank,  pale  and  dying, 
to  the  ground,  her  mother,  with  loud  lamenta- 
tions, sprang  forward  and  kneeled  beside  her. 
Even  the  stern  and  angry  man,  suddenly  sober 
ed  by  his  own  deed,  became  touehtd  with  [>ity. 

So,  both  the  j)arentn  wept  and  mourned  ovri- 
Amy,  and  laid  her  upon  lier  little  couch  in  the 
snuiU  inner  chamber,  and  strewed  round  her 
green  branehe«*,  and  various  kinds  (;f  flriwers, 
such  as  marigolds  and  many-colored  jioppios; 
for  the  child  was  dead! 

But,  whilo  the  parents  bitterly  reproached 
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thctnsolves,  uiul  wished  tliey  had  b»en  kinder 
to  poor  Amy,  bthold  a  wonder? 

The  door  of  the  chamber  gently  opened,  and 
the  waves  of  the  Brook  which  Amy  had  set 
free,  came  gently  rippling  by,  in  the  stillness, 
nnd  ej)ri«kled  the  mouth  and  eyes  of  the  dead 
child.  The  cool  drops  flowed  into  her  veins, 
«nd  once  more  set  the  arrested  blood  in  mo- 
tion. 

Then,  she  again  unclosed  her  eyes,  which  so 
lately  had  been  dim  and  motionless,  and  she 
heard  the  soft  waves,  like  gentle  voices,  mur- 
muring these  words  in  her  ear : 

"  This  we  do  unto  thee,  in  return  for  the 
good  thou  didst  unto  us." 

Yet  a  little  while,  and  the  chamber  was 
again  stirred  by  the  presence  of  some  kindly 
power. 

This  time  it  was  a  gentle  Breeze  which  en- 
tered with  softly  fluttering  wings.  Tender- 
ly it  kissed  the  forehead  of  the  child,  and 
lovingly  it  breathed  its  fresh  breath  into  her 
bosom. 

Then,  Amy's  heart  began  to  thrill  with  quick- 
er life,  and  she  stretched  out  her  hand  to  the 
many-colored  flowers,  and  rejoiced  in  their 
beauty. 

And  the  Breeze  softly  said : 
"  I  bring  thee  back  the  breath  which  thou 
didst  expend  upon  the  sick  child's  pleasure !" 

Then,  Amy  smiled,  as  if  she  were  full  of 
bliss. 

When  the  Breeze  had  ceased  to  murmur  its 
soft  words,  an  Angel  came  gliding  in,  through 
the  low  door  of  the  little  chamber,  and  in  his 
hand  he  held  a  garland  of  fresh  fragrant  roses. 
These  he  laid  against  the  cheek  of  the  pale 
child ;  and,  lo !  they  restored  to  it  the  hues  of 
life,  and  they  bloomed  again.  And  the  flow- 
ers seemed  to  whisper: 

"This  we  do  unto  thee,  in  return  for  the 


good  thou  didst  unto  us!" 

And  the  Angel  kissed  Amy  on  the  forehead, 
eyes,  and  mouth ;  and  then  came  life  back  to 
her  in  its  strength. 

And  the  Angel  said  to  her: 

"Forasmuch  as  thou  hast  done  good  accord- 
ing to  thy  means,  and  thou  knewest  it  not, 
therefore  shall  a  tenfold  blessing  rest  upon 
thee!" 


A  LEAF  FROM  THE  PARISH  REGISTER. 

THE  story  I  am  going  lo  tell  you  is  wonderful 
enough,  though  there  are  no  ghosts  in  it.  I 
do  not  believe  in  ghosts.  If  any  man  ought  to 
liavc  soon  ghosts,  I  ought;  for,  I  may  say,  with- 
out any  oflbusc  to  my  kind  friends  of  to-day,  that 
•  i!l  my  truest  and  oldest  friends  arc  gone  to  the 
ghost-land  ;  and  I  am  sure  they  would  pay  mo  a 
visit  if  they  could.  Besides,  I  never  feared  to 
\v;ilk  about  an  old  house  in  the  dark  at  midniglit, 
or  to  go  at  that  silent  time  through  the;  church- 
yard  wlioro  most  of  my  friends  lie,  or  even  into 
the  rhurrh  if  I  had  occasion. 

On  Chrislmaa  Eve — I  can  not  say  exactly  how 


many  years  ago  it  is  now,  but  it  was  not  very 
long  after  I  was  made  clerk — the  rector  (that  vm» 
poor  Mr.  Godby)  told  me  he  was  in  a  little  per- 
plexity about  the  sexton's  being  ill,  seeing  that 
there  would  he  no  one  to  ring  the  bells.  Now  I 
always  made  a  point  of  sitting  up  with  the  sexton 
on  that  night,  and  taking  a  hand  at  tlie  bells  ;  for 
I  could  ring  them  pretty  well,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  only  a  little  kindness,  proper  to  the  season,  t. 
ofl*er  to  keep  him  company  in  such  a  lonely  place. 
He  was  a  much  older  man  than  I  was,  and  I  knew 
he  was  glad  of  my  society.  We  used  to  have  a 
little  fire  up  in  the  belfry,  and  make  toast  and 
posset  an  hour  or  two  after  midnight.  But  this 
time  the  sexton  was  ill,  and  I  promised  the  rector 
at  once  that  I  would  ring  the  bells  ;  and  so  it  was 
agreed  that  I  should. 

I  used  to  oiler  my  company  to  the  old  man  be- 
cause I  knew  that  he  was  timid  and  a  little  super- 
stitious ;  but,  for  myself,  I  did  not  mind  at  all 
.going  there  alone.  At  exactly  half-past  eleven, 
on  that  Christmas  eve,  I  took  all  the  church  keys, 
and  started  from  my  house  to  fulfill  my  promise. 
It  was  very  dark  that  night,  and  windy,  and  sev- 
eral of  our  old  lamps  had  either  dropped  out  for 
want  of  oil,  or  been  blown  out  by  the  gusts.  I 
could  not  see  any  one  in  the  street ;  but,  as  I  left 
my  door,  I  fancied  that  I  heard  footsteps  a  little  way 
behind  me.  I  should  not  have  noticed  it  then,  if 
it  had  not  been  that  on  several  nights  previously 
I  had  fancied  that  some  persons  had  secretly  fol- 
lowed me,  as  I  went  about  the  town.  I  came  up» 
to  a  little  band  of  carol  singers  soon  after,  and 
stood  listening  to  them  a  minute  or  two.  When 
I  bade  them  good  night  and  a  merry  Christmas, 
I  had  forgotten  about  the  footsteps.  It  was  strik- 
ing the  three-quarters  as  I  passed  over  the  stile 
into  the  church-yard  ;  and  just  after  that  I  caught 
a  sound  like  the  footsteps  again.  I  looked  back, 
and  waited  a  while ;  but  I  could  hear  nothing 
I  was  ashamed  to  walk  back  a  little  way. 


more. 


for  I  began  to  think  that  I  was  becoming  a  coward, 
and  conjuring  up  things  out  of  my  fear.  It  was 
true  I  had  fancied  this  before  that  night ;  but  it 
had  never  troubled  me  till  then,  and  so  I  did  not 
doubt  it  was  some  superstitious  feeling  about  my 
task  that  was  at  the  bottom  of  it.  "  What  object 
could  any  one  have  in  following  a  poor  man  like 
me,  night  after  night  1"  I  asked  myself.  So  I 
went  on  through  the  pathway  between  the  grave- 
^  stones,  hununing  an  old  ditty. 

Now,  though  I  had  resolved  to  banish  all 
thought  of  the  supposed  footsteps  from  my  mind, 
I  could  not  help  ju.st  turning  half  round  as  I  stood 
with  the  great  key  in  the  lock  and  looking  about 
in  the  direction  I  had  come.  I  own  I  was  fright- 
ened then,  for,  at  about  thirty  yards'  distance,  I 
saw  distinctly,  as  I  boUevod,  the  dark  head  of  a 
man  peeping  at  me  over  the  top  of  one  of  the 
tombstones.  I  stood  in  the  shadow  of  the  churoli 
porch,  so  that  it  would  bo  difllcult  for  any  one  at 
that  distance  to  observe  I  was  looking  that  way. 
The  tombstone  was  .«!omc  way  from  the  gravel 
path,  and  out  of  the  line  of  any  one  passing  through 
the  church-yard,  and  indeed,  as  you  know,  no 
one  would  have  occasion  to  pass  through  the 
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cjiurch-yard  unless  he  were  going  to  the  church, 
like  myself.  I  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then 
walked  briskly  toward  it :  but  the  head  seemed  to 
withdraw  itself  immediately  and  disappear.  What 
was  more  strange,  I  walked  round  the  very  stone, 
and  could  see  no  one  near  ;  nor  could  I  hear  any 
movement.  A  httle  further  was  another  tomb- 
stone, somewhat  higher  and  with  a  carved  top, 
and  I  tried  to  persuade  myself  that  it  was  this  top 
coming  close  behind  the  other  stone  which  had 
deceived  me.  But  this  could  not  be ;  lor  stand 
how  I  would  in  the  church  porch,  I  could  not 
bring  the  second  tombstone  exactly  in  a  line  with 
the  first,  to  my  eye.  I  felt  a  little  uneasy  at  this 
strange  fancy  ;  but  it  would  not  do  to  go  back, 
for  it  was  near  twelve,  and  I  had  promised  the 
rector  to  be  in  the  belfry,  ready  to  ring  out  a  peal 
on  the  stroke  of  midnight.  So  I  opened  the  door 
quickly,  closed  it  behind  me,  and  walked  feeling 
my  way  down  the  aisle. 

I  was  quite  in  tht  dark,  for  my  lantern  was  in 
the  vestry-room,  and  I  kept  a  tinder-box  and 
matches  there  to  light  it.  I  had  to  grope  about 
for  the  keyhole  of  the  heavy  iron-plated  door,  and 
again  to  fumble  among  my  bunch  of  keys  to  find 
the  right  one.  I  am  not  a  man  of  weak  nerve  ; 
but  a  strange  sensation  came  over  me,  as  I  stood 
there  in  the  dark,  feeling  through  all  the  bunch 
for  the  key.  The  air  of  the  church  was  close,  and 
had  a  faint  smell  of  mouldering  leather,  such  as 
you  smell  in  some  libraries.  I  believe  it  made  me 
feel  faint ;  for  just  then,  I  had  so  strong  a  tingling 
in  the  ears,  that  I  seemed  to  hear  the  bells  already 
beginning  to  peal  forth  in  the  belfry.  I  listened, 
and  fancied  I  heard  distinctly  that  confused  jingle 
which  precedes  a  full  peal.  The  fancy  terrified 
me  for  the  moment,  for  I  knew  that  I  had  seen 
the  sexton  ill  in  bed  that  day,  and  that  even  he 
could  not  be  there,  unless  he  had  got  the  key 
from  me.  But  when  this  notion  had  passed,  I 
set  it  down  for  another  invention  of  mine,  and 
began  to  think  the  tombstone  affair  no  more 
worthy  of  belief  than  this.  So  I  turned  the  great 
key  with  both  my  hands  ;  and,  opening  an  inner 
fire-proof  door,  T  let  myself  into  the  vcstry-room. 

AVhen  I  was  once  in  there,  I  knew  where  to 
find  my  lantern  and  tinder-box  in  a  moment.  I 
always  ke{)t  them  on  the  second  shelf  from  the 
ground,  in  the  closet  just  behind  where  the  plan 
of  the  pari.sh  estate  at  East  Haydockc  hangs  up 
framed  and  glazed.  But  the  pew  opener  kept 
her  dusters  and  brushes  there  also,  and  we  used 
to  have  words  about  her  throwing  my  things  out 
of  order  sometimes.  This  time  I  found  that  she 
had  scattered  my  matches,  and  I  had  to  stoop 
down  and  feel  about  for  them  among  all  the  thin(^s 
at  the  bottom  of  the  closet,  which  took  some  time. 
VV  hen  I  founi  them  I  struck  a  light  and  blew  the 
tinder  with  my  breath.  I  saw  the  sexton  do  ex- 
actly the  same  thing  one  night  as  I  stood  in  the 
dark,  right  at  the  end  of  the  aisle,  and  his  face 
reflected  the  fire  at  every  pulV  and  looked  quite 
devilish  as  it  shone  out  strongly  and  faded  away 
again.  I  mention  this  because  I  have  thoujjht  of 
It  since,  and  I  believe  it  had  something  to  do  with 
what  befell  me  that  night.     I  lighted  my  candle,  ^ 


and  shut  it  up  in  my  lantern.  It  gave  a  very 
weak  light  and  the  sides  of  the  lantern  were  of 
thick  yellow  horn,  very  dirty  and  dusty  with  lying 
in  the  closet ;  for  I  rarely  had  occasion  to  go  into 
the  church  after  dark. 

Swinging  this  lantern,  then,  in  one  hand  and 
holding  some  fagots  under  the  other  arm  to  light 
my  fire  with,  I  went  up  the  steps  again  into  the 
dark  side  aisle.  Just  at  that  moment,  and  as  I 
was  shutting  the  vestry  room  door,  I  suddenly 
felt  a  heavy  hand  laid  upon  my  arm.  I  started, 
and  cried  "  Who's  there  V  letting  my  lantern  fall, 
so  that  the  light  went  out.  Nobody  answered ; 
but  some  one  immediately  held  me  from  behind, 
trying  to  keep  back  my  arms  with  extraordinary 
strength.  I  was  not  a  weak  man  then,  although 
I  am  short ;  but  I  struggled  long  to  get  round  and 
face  my  enemy,  and  just  as  I  was  getting  a  little 
more  free,  another  one  came  to  his  assistance.  I 
called  aloud  for  help  ;  but  they  stuflfed  my  mouth 
with  something,  and  swore  if  I  called  they  would 
shoot  me  through  the  head.  Upon  this  they 
bound  my  arms  tightly,  and  led  me  back  into  the 
vestry-room,  where  I  sat  on  a  chair,  wliile  they 
lighted  a  candle  they  had  with  them. 

I  was  a  little  frightened,  as  you  may  suppose  ; 
but  I  thought  they  were  only  thieves,  who  had 
followed  me,  and  got  into  the  church,  through 
my  forgetting  in  my  fright  about  the  tombstone, 
to  fasten  the  church  door ;  and  as  I  knew  that 
there  was  very  little  of  value  in  the  vestry-room, 
I  was  rather  glad  to  think  how  they  would  be 
baffled.  W  hen  they  got  a  light,  I  saw  that  they 
had  half  masks  on.  They  were  well  dressed,  and 
although  they  swore  at  me,  it  was  evident  that 
they  were  not  common  burglars  :  I  could  tell  that 
from  their  language.  One  laid  a  long  shining 
pair  of  pistols  on  the  baize  that  covered  the  table, 
out  of  my  reach.  I  knew  he  did  it  to  intimidate 
me ;  for  he  asked  me  immediately  for  my  keys, 
in  a  loud  voice.  It  was  no  use  my  refusing  them  ; 
I  was  quite  helpless,  and  they  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  take  them  out  of  my  hands.  I  told  them 
that  the  rector  kept  all  the  plate  in  his  house,  and 
that  there  was  nothing  in  any  of  the  closets  but 
a  few  bottles  of  wine,  and  some  wax  candles. 
The  oldest  man,  I  think,  asked  me  then  where 
the  books  were  kept ;  but  I  would  not  tell  him. 
I  determined  that,  let  them  do  what  they  might 
to  me,  I  would  keep  to  my  determination  not  to 
tell  them  where  the  books  were.  They  tried  much 
to  terrify  me,  with  words  at  first,  but  finding  that 
did  not  do,  the  elder  one,  who  was  the  principal 
in  every  thing,  put  his  pistol  to  my  car,  and  de- 
clared he  would  ask  me  three  times,  and  after  the 
third  time,  fire.  Now  I  was  in  great  terror  at 
this,  and  never  believed  my.self  so  near  death  as 
I  did  then  ;  but  I  had  made  a  kind  of  vow  to  my- 
self, and  being  in  a  church,  I  thought  a  curse 
would  be  upon  mo  if  I  yielded  ;  so  I  held  my 
tongue  ;  and,  when  he  found  I  was  firm,  instead 
o(  firing  he  flung  his  pistol  down  upon  tin;  table 
again,  and  began  sulleidy  to  try  all  the  locks  he 
could  find  al)Out  the  room  with  the  keys  ho  had 
taken  from  me.  In  this  way  lie  soon  found  the 
books  he  wanted  in  a  lire-proof  safe.* 
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And  now  both  of  them  began  to  pore  over  the 
books  by  tlie  liglit  of  the  candle.  They  chose 
two  with  vi'lkun  covers,  which  I  knew  to  be  the 
marriage  registers— the  old  and  the  new  one — 
containing  all  tiie  marriages  that  had  taken  place 
at  old  Chorley  church  for  seventy  years  back.  I 
heard  one  ask  the  other  if  there  was  no  index  ; 
lor  they  did  not  understand  our  way  of  indexing, 
•vhich  was  merely  to  write  down  all  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  with  the  numbers  of  the  pages  at 
which  names  beginning  with  each  letter  could  be 
found*-taking  the  first  letter  from  the  bride- 
groouvs  name,  of  course.  So  they  had  a  long 
search,  each  of  them  turning  over  the  leaves  of 
one  book  and  examining  it  page  by  page.  I 
watched  their  faces,  and  tried  to  bear  in  mind  at 
what  part  of  the  book  they  were,  in  case  they 
should  stop.  The  one  who  had  the  old  book  came 
to  a  place,  at  last,  which  seemed  to  contain  what 
he  was  looking  for.  He  showed  it  to  his  com- 
panion, and  they  conferred  together  for  a  moment, 
in  a  whisper.  Immediately  after,  the  older  one 
tore  out,  I  thought,  some  half-dozen  leaves.  He 
was  going  to  burn  them  in  the  flame  of  the  candle 
at  first ;  but  his  companion  stayed  him,  and  he 
tore  them  up,  and  put  them  in  his  pockets.  As 
soon  as  they  had  done  this,  they  turned  hastily 
to  depart,  as  if  they  were  anxious  to  be  gone  now 
their  business  was  done.  The  older  one  took 
some  more  cord  from  his  pocket,  and  bound  me 
fast  in  the  great  vestry  chair,  drawing  the  cords 
round  my  wrists  and  ankles,  till  I  cried  out  with 
the  pain.  Then  threatening  again  to  return,  and 
blow  my  brains  out  if  they  heard  my  voice,  they 
went  out  down  the  aisle,  leaving  the  vestry-room 
door  open.  All  this  happened  in  little  more  than 
half  an  hour ;  for  the  clock  chimed  the  two- 
quarters  after  midnight  at  this  very  moment. 

I  sat  there  two  hours  alone  ;  but  it  seemed  to 
me  so  long  that,  if  I  had  not  heard  every  quarter 
chime,  I  should  have  expected  to  see  the  day 
dawn  through  the  stained  glass  window.  It  was 
the  dreariest  two  hours  that  ever  I  passed  in  my 
life.  It  was  bitter  cold,  and  sitting  there  helpless- 
ly in  one  position,  my  limbs  grew  frozen,  and  the 
cords  seemed  to  get  tighter  and  tighter,  and  stop 
the  movement  of  my  blood.  It  is  no  wonder  I 
felt  nervous  after  such  a  scene.  Where  I  sat, 
with  my  back  to  the  wall,  I  looked  right  into  the 
church,  and  the  door  was  left  open.  I  could  feel 
a  cold  wind  rushing  from  it  into  the  room  ;  and, 
as  I  sat  staring  into  the  darkness,  strange  fancies 
troubled  me.  I  saw  dark  shapes  floating  about, 
as  I  thought,  and  peeping  at  me  from  the  sides 
of  the  doorway  ;  and  now  and  then  I  noticed 
something  like  little  flakes  of  light,  moving  in  the 
gloomy  space  beyond.  I  would  have  given  any 
thing  for  the  power  to  close  the  door.  I  fancied 
strange  noises,  and  began  to  think  of  the  people 
I  had  known  who  lay  in  the  vaults  just  below  me 
or  in  the  graves  about  the  church ;  and  several 
times  a  heavy  hand  seemed  to  bo  laid  upon  my 
arm  again,  just  in  the  spot  where  the  man  had 
first  Htuzed  me.  Once  I  could  not  persuade  my- 
self but  that  I  could  hear  a  low,  drop  tone  from 
the  organ ;  and  again  the  sui)poscd  jangling  of 


the  bells  annoyed  me.  So  I  sat,  hstening  in- 
tently, when  the  whistling  of  the  wind  paused 
out  of  doors,  and  hearing  and  seeing  all  kinds  of 
strange  things,  till  the  chimes  went  the  quarter 
after  two. 

Soon  after  that,  I  saw  a  little  shining  liirht 
moving  about  at  the  bottom  of  the  church.  It 
came  nearer  to  me,  and  I  heard  a  footstep.  I  had 
fancied  so  many  things,  that  I  was  not  sure  yci 
whether  I  was  deceived  again,  but  now  I  heard 
some  one  call  "Abraham  Stcdman !  Abraham 
Stedman!"  three  times.  It  was  the  rector'.s 
voice,  and  I  answered  him  ;  but  he  did  not  know 
where  I  was  till  I  called  to  him  to  come  into  tha 
vestry-room.  He  held  up  his  lamp,  and  was 
much  surprised  to  find  me  as  I  was.  I  related  to 
him  what  had  happened,  and  he  unbound  me. 
He  told  me  he  had  lain  awake  since  midnight 
wondering  to  hear  no  bells  ringing,  and  had  grown 
uneasy  ;  for  he  thought  I  could  not  have  failed  to 
keep  my  word,  and  he  knew  that  I  was  in  the 
church  alone.  So  at  last,  he  had  determined  to 
come  in  search  of  me. 

This  aflfair  made  a  great  stir  in  Chorley.  But 
we  could  get  no  clew  to  the  parties  ;  nor  to  their 
object  in  mutilating  the  register.  They  had  taken 
out  so  many  leaves  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell 
what  particular  entry  they  had  wanted  to  destroy ; 
but  it  was  a  curious  thing,  that  on  examining  the 
skeleton  index,  we  found  that,  although  there 
were  as  many  as  thirty  entries  in  those  six  leaves, 
every  one  of  them  began  with  one  of  three  letters. 
This  was  a  very  small  clew,  and  the  marriages  at 
that  part  were  all  of  many  years  back  ;  so  that  no 
one  could  ever  tell  what  the  names  were.  It  was 
no  wonder  that  we  could  get  no  trace  of  the  two 
men.  Before  the  next  year  came  round,  Chorley 
people  had  got  some  new  thing  to  talk  about ; 
and,  as  no  one  came  for  a  copy  of  the  missing 
entries  in  the  register,  they  began  to  forget  all 
about  my  adventure. 

Eighteen  months  after  the  night  which  I  was 
bound  in  the  vestry-room,  old  Mr.  Godby  sent  for 
me  one  night,  and  told  me  he  thought  he  might 
yet  be  able  to  trace  the  two  strangers.  He  had 
got  a  copy  of  a  London  newspaper,  in  which  there 
was  an  advertisement  addressed  to  parish  clerks, 
inquiring  for  the  marriage  register  of  a  Mr. 
Maclean,  which  took  place  about  thirty  years  be- 
fore. The  initial  of  that  name  was  one  of  our 
three  letters  ;  but  as  the  advertisement  mentioned 
no  place,  that  would  seem  a  very  small  matter  to 
go  upon.  But  I  had  always  thought  that  the 
entry  which  the  two  strangers  had  searched  for 
was  on  the  first  of  the  leaves  which  they  tore  out, 
and  that  it  was  the  other  leaves  underneath  which 
were  torn  with  it,  to  put  us  olf  the  scent.  Now, 
on  this  first  i)age,  we  found  there  were  two 
entries,  both  beginning  with  M  ;  which  was  some- 
thing more.  Besides,  Mr.  Godby  reasoned,  that 
a  register,  about  which  the  parties  interested  were 
so  uncertain,  was  the  very  one  which,  any  perso!i 
knowing  of  its  existence,  and  having  an  interest 
in  preventing  its  appearance,  might  endeavor  to 
destroy.  These  three  reasons  seemed  to  him  so 
good,  that  ho  went  up  to  London  about  it ;  and  a 
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day  or  two  after,  he  wrote  to  me  to  join  him.  We 
were  soon  upon  the  scent  now  ;  for  Mr.  Godby 
had  ascertained  who  were  the  persons  hkely  to  be 
guilty,  supposing  that  we  were  right  in  our  con- 
jecture, that  the  missing  register  concerned  this 
family.  When  I  saw  one  of  them,  I  recognized 
him  immediately,  although  he  had  worn  a  mask  in 
the  church.  I  knew  him  by  his  appearance,  but 
.vhen  he  spoke,  I  could  swear  that  he  was  the 
■iian,  and  the  officer  accordingly  arrested  him. 
We  got  such  evidence  against  him  afterward,  as 
clearly  to  prove  him  guilty.  People  were  hung 
for  such  a  crime  then ;  and  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  he  escaped  with  transportation. 
He  confessed  all  about  it  afterward,  and  said  his 
companion  had  gone  abroad  since,  he  did  not 
know  whither ;  and  I  believe  they  never  caught 
him.  Hi.s  motive — as  you  may  suppose — was  to 
defraud  children  of  large  property,  by  destroying 
the  proofs  of  their  legitimacy ;  by  which  he 
benefited  as  the  next  of  kin  of  the  deceased  per- 
son :  but  the  lawyers  set  all  to  rights  again,  in 
spite  of  the  missing  register. 


LORD  BROUGHAM. 

BY     GEORGE      GILFILLAN. 

MEN  may  be  divided  intellectually  into  the 
following  classes :  the  Great,  the  Extra- 
ordinary, the  Odd,  the  Imitative,  the  Energetic, 
the  Mediocre,  the  Feeble,  the  Small  and  the  Dull. 
First,  there  are  the  Great — a  term  which  will  be- 
come more  intelligible  if  we  translate  it  into  the 
word  "whole;" — the  truly  great  are  all  "whole 
ones,"  combining  genin.swith  talent,  culture,  and 
self-respect :  wisdom  dwelling  with  prudence,  and 
with  virtue,  in  the  wide  house  of  their  ample 
nature.  We  name  Milton,  Burke,  and  Words- 
worth, as  the  best  specimens  we  can  just  now 
remember  of  this  very  rare  order  of  men,  who, 
verily,  are  "  only  a  little  lower  than  the  angels." 
The  second  class  consists  of  the  Extraordinary — 
men  in  whom  some  one  or  two,  or  more  lofty 
faculties  of  mind  are  pronounced  and  developed 
in  a  wonderful  degree,  but  who  do  not  exhibit  the 
same  exquisite  completeness  and  harmony  of 
power.s — nay,  in  whose  mind,  or  moral  nature, 
there  is  often  some  vital  deficiency — some  ghastly 
gap — which  serves  to  neutralize,  in  a  measure, 
the  effi^ct  of  the  whole.  Such  an  one  was  Julius 
Caesar,  such  was  Napoleon,  such  was  Mirabeau, 
such  was  Coleridge  (who  might,  however,  have 
become  the  greatest  of  the  sons  of  men),  such 
was  Byron.  The  third — the  class  of  the  Odd — 
consists  of  those  in  whom,  although  they  possess 
niany  good  qualities  and  faculties,  the  most  prom- 
inent is  eccentricity  :  a  certain  disarranjiemcntof 
powers  and  tendencies,  which  renders  all  thoir 
actions  abrupt,  angular,  uncertain,  queer.  Such 
was  Rousseau,  such  was  Shelley,  such  was  Lamb, 
£uch  was  Hazlitt,  such  are  Walter  Savage  lian- 
dor  and  Professor  Wilson.  The  fourth  con.siBts 
of  those  who,  with  only  ordinary  oriiiinnl  talents, 
are  gifted  with  an  extraordinary  principle,  power, 
or  bump  of  imitation,  and  who,  like  mocking- 
birds, with  no  native  note,  or  that  note  a  screnni, 
can  imitate,  and,  by  imitation,  can  vio  in  harmony 


with  every  songster  in  the  grove.  Sheridan  was 
one  of  this  class  ;  Mrs.  Hemans  and  Miss  Lan- 
don  were  two  others  ;  Willis  of  America,  and  a 
hundred  more  at  home  and  abroad,  are  living  re- 
presentatives of  it  still.  In  the  fifth,  we  class 
those  who  make  up  for  mediocrity  of  gifts  and 
powers  by  prodigious  energy  :  their  gift  is  an 
iron  will,  their  power  is  a  decided  character ;  they 
are  born  with  a  horn  on  their  foreheads,  and  with 
that  they  push  eastward,  and  westward,  and 
northward,  and  southward.  Robespierre  and 
Joseph  Hume  may  be  classed  together  in  this 
category.  There  is  a  sixth  class,  and  their  name 
is  Legion,  who  are  what  is  called  respectable 
persons,  and  who  are  often  found  in  town-councils, 
and  in  synods,  and  in  parliaments,  and  in  cabinets, 
but  who  labor  under  a  deep  stamp  of  mediocrity, 
which  their  greatest  effiarts,  highest  flights,  and 
severest  labors,  are  entirely  unable  to  surmount. 
Others,  with  fine  powers,  are  infected  with  a 
certain  general  feebleness — "  fashed  wi'  a  waik- 
ness,"  as  we  Scotch  say  ;  they  are  as  woll-fonned 
and  as  weak  as  shadows  ;  their  limbs,  like  those 
of  our  dream  images,  seem  to  sink  from  below 
them  in  every  race ;  and  in  every  battle  their 
arms  sink  down,  as  if  smit  by  sudden  and  view- 
less wounds.  Others  are  intellectually  elegant 
miniatures  of  men  :  they  would  be  perfect  were 
they  not  so  small,  although  sometimes  a  lowly, 
lovely  light,  shed  like  a  fairy  day  over  their 
minute  proportions,  seems  to  supply  the  want  of 
strength,  and  height,  and  dignity.  The  ninth 
and  last  division  is  that  of  the  Dull :  but  on  this 
we  must  not  dwell,  lest,  first,  we  should  hurt  the 
feelings  of  a  vast  number  of  writers  in  our  period- 
ical and  newspaper  press,  and  lest,  in  the  course 
of  dilating  on  the  subject,  we  should  become  our- 
selves the  "  great  sublime"  we  were  attempting  to 
draw  !  We  pass  to  classify  the  singular  and 
illustrious  subject  of  our  following  sketch. 

Now,  whatever  Flenry  Brougham  be,  he  is 
certainly  neither  a  dull,  nor  a  small,  nor  a  feeble, 
nor  a  mediocre  man.  If  not  great,  he  is  strong; 
if  not  wise,  he  is  powerful ;  if  not  even  in  the 
highest  sense  a  man  of  genius,  he  possesses  vast 
and  varied  talents  ;  if  not  learned,  he  has  bound- 
less knowledge ;  if  not  complete,  he  is  fertile ; 
if  never  inspired,  he  has  often  been  irritated  into 
something  like  inspiration  ;  if  the  "  gods  have  not 
made  him  poetical,"  they  have  given  him  great 
intellect,  and  an  eccentricity  more  wonderful 
still.  In  short,  he  seems  to  us  a  curious  com- 
pound of  the  Extraordinary  and  the  Odd — the 
Extraordinary  predominating  in  the  earlier,  and 
the  Odd  in  the  later  stages  of  his  career. 

What  a  life  Lord  Brougham's  has  been  !  and 
were  he  givingus  afull  and  fiiithful  nuloliiography, 
what  a  record  it  were  of  study  and  ol"  i)leaBUTC, 
of  jest  and  of  earnest,  of  energetic  action  and 
strenuous  idleness  ;  of  hard  reading,  travel,  frolic, 
diMHipntion  ;  of  Norlrs  cuyn(rqvc  Dcuvi,  spent  in 
high  converse  with  the  mighty  dead,  and  of 
Nor f ex  Amhrosiancr,  passed  in  joyous  intercourse 
with  the  mighty  living !  There  is  but  one  man 
of  this  generation  whose  bioirrajdiy  shall  be  read 
I  with  even  greater  interest  than  Brougham's — wo 
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mean  Christopher  North  ;  although  since  he  has 
not  huuself  written  it,  where   is  one  qualified, 
either  by  knowledge  of  the  facts  or  by  perfect 
sympathy,  to  describe  his  queer,  romantic,  and 
most  poetical  career  ;  his  hair-breadth  'scapes, 
his  Highland  rambles,  his  adventures  with  gipsies, 
sailors,  smugglers,  shepherds,  and  parish-minis- 
ters ;    his  fishing,   and  leaping,  and  racing  up 
mountains,   and  boating  on  lakes,  and  visiting 
midnight  stills  among  the  mountains,  and  chasing 
midnight  bulls  on  hoidcback  ;  not  to  speak  of  the 
strange  circumstances  connected  with  his  mar- 
riage ;  and  all  the  thousand  and  one  Scotch  Nights' 
Entertainments  afloat,   in  the  shape  of  stories 
about  his  personal  habits,  manners,  and  intel- 
lectual achievements  1     Alas  !  we  fear  that  now 
his  life  must  remain  forever  unrecorded,  since 
none  but  his  own  "  meteor  pen"  could  have  done 
it  justice,  and  since  that  has  dropped  like  a  dreg 
on  the  ground.     We  only  trust  that  no   feeble 
copy  and  shadow  of  him,  although  he  should  be 
linked  to  his  side  by  a  conventional  tie,  shall  be 
permitted   to   insult   his   memory  by  any  cold, 
biographical  bust  of  the  great,  wild,  warm,  origi- 
nal, when  he  has  departed  from  among  us. 

We  are  not  writing  a  biography  of  Brougham 
any  more  than  of  Christopher  North.     But  we 
may  simply  recount,  ere  proceeding  to  our  critical 
task,  the  few  facts  in  his  history  which  are  notori- 
ous.    By  his  father,  an  Englishman,  he  was  in 
the  place  of  his  birth,  and  through  his  mother,  a 
Scotchman.    He  was  bred  in  "Auld  Reekie,''  then, 
as  well   as   now,   truly  so   described,    although 
darkened  still  more  at  that  day  by  the  double 
folds  of  a  legal  and  a  philosophic  "  reek,"  through 
which  Burns    then   (as  did  Wilson  afterward) 
burst  like  a  sunbeam,  to  satirize  and  to  scatter  it 
for  a  season,  and  to  get  himself  first  applauded 
and  then  abused  for  his  pains.     He  became,  after 
a  short,  successful  college  career,  a  lawyer,  and 
a  reviewer.     He  was  one  of  the  three  who  pro- 
jected and  estabUshed  the  "  Edinburgh  Review," 
Finding  Edinburgh  a  field  too  narrow  for  him — 
perhaps,  also,  a  place  "  too  hot  to  hold  him" — he 
repaired  to  London,  carrying  in  his  hand,  as  a  re- 
commendation and  peace  offering,  two  big  volumes 
on  our  "  Colonial  Policy."     He  rose  rather  slowly 
into  fame  as  a  barrister.     He  had  intrigued  with 
the  mathematics  at  Edinburgh,  and  at  Cambridge  ; 
and  the  men  who  meddle  with  those  prim,  ancient, 
austere,  square-toed  damsels,  are  not  soon  re- 
warded with  success,  nor  is  their  success  always 
of  much  value,  even  when  obtained.     He  threw 
himself,  however,  still  more  decidedly  into  politics, 
and  at  last  got  into  Parliament.     There,  too,  his 
rise  was  slow.     So  far  down  as  1819,  we  find 
Lockhart,  in  his  "  Peter's  Letters,"  speaking  of 
the  "charlatan  reputation  Brougham  had  in  Par- 
liament."    The  Queen's  trial,  in  1820,  which  had 
nearly  dethroned  the  King,  and  turned  Britain 
into  an  eastern  branch  of  the  United  States,  was 
the  making  of  Brougham.     It  retarded,  indeed, 
his  progress  toward  the  woolsack,  but  it  greatly 
increased   his   popularity  in  the  country ,    and 
millions   who   had  never  heard  of  him   as  the 
barrister  and  the  reviewer,  were  startled  by  the 


energy,  eloquence,  and  boldness  with  which  he 
pled  Queen  Caroline's  cause.     He  stood  before 
her,  if  not  like  a  lion  before  Una,  yet  at  least 
like  a  bear  before  Duessa,  and  fought  with  tooth 
and  nails  her  desperate  battle.     Then  commenced 
his  contest  for  popularity  with  Canning,  continued 
till  within  a  short  time  of  the    latter's  death. 
Then,  with  the  entrance  of  the  Grey  administra- 
tion, came  the  culmination  of  this  extraordinary 
man's  name.     What  a  height  he  now  attained ! 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England ;  facile  princeps  of 
parliamentary  orators  ;  chief  favorite  of  what  was 
then  the  most  popular  of  ministries  ;  leader,  too, 
when  he  pleased,  of  the   fierce   democracy  of 
Britain — laying  his  one  hand  fearlessly  on  the 
throne,  and  the  other  familiarly  on  the  mane  of 
the  people.     Such  a  dictator-like  eminence  had 
he  reached  ;   and  from  it  how  suddenly  he  fell ! 
One   absurd,   eccentjic  trip  in   Scotland   shook 
public  confidence  in  him ;  and  all  his  Herculean 
attempts  since  to  regain  it,  by  cajolery,  by  labor, 
by  literature,  by  manoeuvre,  by  fierce  attack  on 
his  ancient  coadjutors,  and  by  dexterous  flattery 
of  his  old  foes,  have  all  proved  abortive.     He  has 
survived  himself.      He   belongs   already  to  the 
eccentrics  of  history,  and  it  is  as  a  historical 
character  that  we  propose  now  to  deal  with  him. 
Perhaps  we  shall  not  err,  if  we  define  Brough- 
am's principal  power  to  be  clear-headed  sagacity, 
attended  by  three  ministering  spirits — persever- 
ance, promptitude,  and  passion.     He  has,  if  not 
the  head  of  a  profound  philosopher,  or  of  an 
inspired  poet,  that  of  a  singularly  acute  and  able 
lawyer.     He  does  not  see  very  deeply,  and  his 
insight  is  never  of  the  poetical  cast ;  no  moon- 
light of  imagination  pours  around  him  its  "holier 
day  :"  his  light  is  what  Lord  Bacon  calls  a  "  dry 
light ;"  but,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  like  an  Italian 
sky,  in  which  towers,  trees,  temples,  mountains, 
and  stars,  are  defined  to  an  almost  unearthly 
sharpness  ;  and  to  a  spectator  from  our  Norland 
clime,   seem  all  strugghng  into  life.      To  this 
aboriginal  power  he  adds  indomitable  persever- 
ance.    He  has  never  known  what  it  was  to  close 
or  to  weary.     He  knows  only  of  one  period  in 
his  career — and  that  full  and  final  stop  has  not 
yet  arrived.     Dissipation  has  only  breathed  him 
for  business.     Rest  has  only  served  to  accelerate 
his  motion.     Sleep  has  only  renewed  him  for 
toil,  and  even  dreams  have  murmured  to  his  soul 
"  onward."     His  life  has  been  a  campaign  with- 
out a  furlough — a  march  without  a  pause — a  war 
without  winter's  quarters — a  college  curriculum 
without  a  vacation.     His   faculties,   bodily  and 
mental,  like  sailors  on  watch,  have  relieved  each 
other  by  turns,  and  none  of  them  have  for  any 
length  of  time  slumbered  and  slept.     "He  has 
time  for  every  thing."     Most  truly  so  said  of  our 
hero  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  and  we  may  extend    j 
the  application  of  the  words     Brougham  has  had    j 
time  for  every  thing  :  for  studying  mathematics ;     i 
reading  classics  ;    acquiring,  according  to  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  a  "  little  law  ;"  contemplating  human 
nature  in  all  its  phases ;  defending  a  thousand 
clients  ,   writing  a  hundred  volumes,  including 
pamphlets  and  articles ;   making  speeches,  tht 
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number  of  which  no  arithmetical  ratio  known 
among  men  can  compute  ;  gaining  and  losing  the 
highest  of  honors  ;  making  and  marring  the  most 
triumphant  of  names.  And  all  this,  and  far  more 
than  this — for  time  would  fail  us  to  speak,  be- 
sides, of  his  journeys,  his  political  intrigues,  his 
correspondence,  his  schemes,  his  anonymous  pro- 
ductions— he  has  effected  without  much  apparent 
straining  of  the  powers  either  of  his  body,  or  his 
brain,  or  his  nervous  energy  ;  dofie  with  as  little 
effort  and  as  much  ease  as  if  he  were  one  of  the 
giant  forces  of  the  universe,  which  move  because 
they  can  not  help  it,  and  which,  if  they  never  rest 
an  hour,  never  haste  a  moment. 

For,  besides  indomitable  perseverance.  Brough- 
am has  been  distinguished  by  his  amazing  prompt- 
itude. This,  indeed,  even  more  than  his  perse- 
verance, accounts  for  the  quantity  of  work  he  has 
gone  through.  He  has  not  only  "  done  what  he 
could,"  but  he  has  done  it  immediately,  and  on 
the  spot.  Almost  all  indolence  and  (Scottice) 
fecklcssness  spring  from  procrastination.  While 
thinking  about  what  we  shall  do,  and  doubting 
whether  we  can  do  it  or  not,  we  allow  the  oppor- 
tunity of  action  to  slip  through  our  hands.  What 
thou  doest,  do  quickly,  is  the  maxim  of  human 
as  well  as  of  divme  wisdom.  Ledyard  was  a 
driveler,  when,  in  reply  to  the  question,  when 
he  would  be  ready  to  start  for  the  interior  of 
Africa,  he  answered,  "  To-morrow,"  he  should 
have  said  "  To-day."  Brougham  always  said  so, 
and  hence,  by  using  every  spare  moment,  by  em- 
bracing every  available  opportunity  of  gaining 
or  spreading  information,  by  leaving  no  stone 
unturned,  by  weighing  moments  against  hours, 
and  finding  that  they  were  often  vastly  more 
valuable,  he  was  able  to  accomplish  feats  of  in- 
tellect and  industry,  which  appeared  to  common 
men  magical,  but  which  were  miraculous,  not 
from  the  preternatural  power,  but  from  the  pro- 
digious promptitude  of  their  author.  But  why 
dispute  about  mere  words  \  Promptitude  is  pow- 
er, and  power,  too,  of  the  rarest,  most  enviable, 
and  most  useful  kind. 

Add  to  this,  that  fierce  and  mighty  flame  of 
passion  which  burned  in  Brougham's  breast,  and 
which  was  wont  to  shine  out  from  his  eye,  like 
the  lightning  glaring  from  the  clouds,  withering, 
scorching,  and  blasting  all  before  it.  Many  look 
upon  passion  with  contempt  or  indifference,  and 
are  for  trusting  all  to  pure  intellect.  Here,  again, 
let  us  have  done  with  mere  words  and  critical 
niceties.  Passion  is  power ;  it  is  a  certain  amount 
of  rude  native  feral  force,  which,  in  many  minds 
where  it  is  paramount,  has  no  intellectual  outlet 
or  restraint,  but  which,  whenever  it  finds  this, 
moves  the  world.  Who  ever  heard  a  great  orator, 
such  as  Chalmers,  speaking,  without  feeling 
*^  that  energy,  had  it  not  been  intellectualized  and 
sanctified,  would  have  made  him  who  is  now  the 
greatest  of  orators  the  strongest  of  ruffians ;  a 
mighty  murderer  upon  the  earth  V  Passion, 
which  has  found  the  restraint  of  intellect  or  of 
grace,  reminds  you  of  a  lion  in  his  cage,  or  a 
cataract  curbed  by  his  strong  keeper-crags.  Des- 
titute of  this,  you  tremble  at  its  unmeasured  fury. 


Yet,  without  it,  we  may  venture  to  say,  that  no 
man  ever  reached  true  power  over  the  minds  of 
his  fellow-men,  whatever  were  his  intellectual 
pretensions.  To  Brougham's  dark  and  terrible 
passions,  at  least,  we  are  disposed  to  ascribe  more 
than  one  half  of  his  influence,  and  to  find  in  it 
the  principal  reason  alike  of  his  rise  and  of  his 
fall. 

We  were  never  so  fortunate  as  to  witness  any 
of  his  oratorical  exhibitions,  yet  we  have  so  often 
read  and  realized  descriptions  of  them,  that  he 
seems  even  now  present  before  us,  as  he  was  in 
the  heyday  of  his  parliamentary  glory.  Let  us 
catch  the  image  ere  it  fade  from  our  vision.  Can- 
ning, we  shall  suppose,  is  finishing  one  of  his 
most  brilliant  harangues,  and,  in  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  success,  ventures  to  point  to  his  principal 
opponent,  and  to  dare  him  to  contradict  his  state- 
ment or  meet  his  argument,  if  he  can.  All  eyes 
are  instantly  directed  to  the  bench  where  sits 
Henry  Brougham,  his  hat  drawn  over  his  eyes, 
and  his  face  wearing  one  of  its  most  inscrutable 
aspects.  The  orator  closes  amid  a  tempest  of 
applause,  whichis  succeeded  by  cries  for  "  Brough- 
am, Brougham."  After  sitting  still  for  a  minute 
or  two,  till  the  uproar  is  hushed,  he  begins, 
slowly,  reluctantly,  inch  by  inch,  to  rise  from  his 
seat.  Carefully,  as  though  he  were  Joseph  Hume, 
he  takes  off  his  hat,  and  adjusts  his  papers.  He 
then,  with  great  deliberation,  and  amidst  the 
cheers  of  the  House,  advances  to  the  table,  and 
prepares  to  speak.  Mark  him  there  as  he  stands, 
and  ere  he  has  opened  his  lips,  with  that  high, 
much-marked,  strong-lined  forehead,  that  dark, 
swarthy  visage,  that  short  yet  shaggy  hair,  that 
nose,  twitching  with  nervous  passion,  those  eyes 
full  of  slumbering  fire,  vailed  in  artificial  dark- 
ness ;  those  harsh  but  expressive  features ;  that 
air  of  subdued  yet  perfect  self-possession,  and 
that  figure,  twisted  into  the  attitude  of  the  couch- 
ing cougar ;  the  tout-ensemble,  exciting  intense 
interest,  and  saying  to  his  friends,  "  expect,"  t® 
his  enemies,  "beware,"  to  all,  "attend."  He 
hangs  over  the  House  like  a  thunder-cloud,  still 
retentive  of  its  lightnings,  rolled  together  in  its 
mysterious  darkness,  collected  in  its  massive 
might ;  glooming  impartially  on  all  its  opponents, 
but  giving  no  indications  on  whose  head  the 
special  fury  of  his  ire  is  to  alight  first,  although 
conveying  to  all  the  impression  that,  when  once 
the  blaze  bursts  forth,  none  can  expect  to  escape. 
He  begins  in  rather  a  low  tone,  and  with  a  few 
rather  commonplace  compliments  or  apologies, 
uttered,  too,  in  a  hesitating  manner,  and  in  round- 
about terms.  He  then  hurries  into  the  subject 
in  hand,  and  proceeds,  with  great  force,  but  with 
some  effort,  and  many  repetitions,  to  bring  its 
merits  before  the  House.  At  this  stage  of  the 
speech  he  is  perhaps  interrupted  by  a  "  No,  no," 
or  an  ironical  cheer,  or  a  contemptuous  laugh. 
He  pauses  a  moment,  his  eye  looks  out  from  un- 
der its  environment  of  lids,  like  the  point  of  a 
sword  from  a  sheath  ;  he  fixes  a  withering  glance 
upon  the  interrupter,  and  throws  at  him  some 
molten  sarcasm  or  stem  rebuke,  like  a  hand-gren- 
ade, and  proceeds  with  his  argument.     The  in- 
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terruptioii,  however,  has  done  him  good— it  has 
roused  him;  and  the  chain  of  his  reasoning, 
previously  stern  and  cold,  begins  to  glow  and 
burn.  He  appeals  from  principles  to  facts,  and 
then  transfigures  facts  into  feelings,  and  the 
House  vehemently  applauds  the  transfiguration. 
He  next,  amidst  breathless  silence,  commences 
to  reply  to  his  brilliant  opponent.  He  first  praises 
the  speech  with  a  species  of  portentous  flattery, 
which,  without  being  altogether  ironical,  produces 
all  the  effects  of  bitter  irony.  He  proceeds,  then, 
to  apply  a  logical  vice  to  Canning's  arguments, 
from  which  they  come  out  battered  and  sorely 
bruised.  He  next  assails  them  with  the  tremen- 
dous figure  of  "  Reductio  ad  absurdum ;"  he 
pushes  them  to  certain  imaginary  consequences, 
and,  while  doing  so,  he  uses  now  veritable  irony, 
and  sinks,  the  while,  his  voice  into  a  rasping 
whisper,  which  goes  on  in  its  own  piercing  cur- 
rent like  a  separate  existence,  amidst  the  roars 
of  laughter  from  all  sides  which  it  has  provoked. 
And  then  he  restores  silence  like  that  of  the 
grave,  when  the  raising  of  his  voice  proclaims 
that  he  is  about  to  grasp  the  quickest  and  hottest 
of  his  thunderbolts — that  of  invective.  His  brow 
flushes,  his  eye  is  unvailed  to  its  pit-like  depths, 
which  are  found  to  be  filled  with  flame  ;  his  arms 
vibrate  and  tremble,  not  with  weakness,  but  with 
excess  of  power ;  his  lips  quiver  ;  he  has  become, 
in  the  sight  of  all,  an  Accusing  Spirit.  His  words 
against  tyrants  abroad,  and  their  sycophants  at 
home,  seem  echoes  of  the  trump  of  doom ;  and 
his  enemies,  cowering,  shivering,  yet  admiring, 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  despair,  are  tempted  to 
murmur  out  the  awful  words,  "  Fire  goes  before 
him,  and  it  is  very  tempestuous  round  about  him." 

This  picture  may  appear,  nowadays,  some- 
what exaggerated ;  but  it  is  a  mere  translation 
into  our  own  language  and  imagery  of  descriptions 
by  such  writers  as  Mudie,  Jonathan,  and  others, 
who  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  effects  Brough- 
am's oratory  produced  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Caroline  and  the  Holy  Alliance.  No  man  on 
the  arena  of  Parliament  ever  wielded  like  him 
the  weapons  of  sarcasm,  red-hot  argument,  and 
terrible  invective,  weapons  remindmg  you  of 
those  which  Moloch's  gloomy  and  desperate  im- 
agination sought  to  grasp — "infernal  thunder," 
"  Tartarean  sulphur,"  and  "  black  fire  and  hor- 
ror." 

The  defects  of  this  extraordinary  man  are  not 
less  conspicuous  than  his  merits.  His  thinking, 
as  hinted  above,  is  seldom  philosophical.  A  dash 
of  the  lawyer  mingles  with  it  all.  Even  in  his 
discussions  on  the  being  of  a  God,  prefixed  to 
Paley,  we  see  little  real  depth  or  subtlety  of  re- 
flection. He  is  always,  indeed,  an  acute  and 
clear,  but  seldom  a  profound  thinker.  One  proof 
of  this  is,  that  very  few  of  his  single  thoughts 
are  ever  quoted  Long,  diffuse,  eloquent,  and 
energetic  passages  abound  in  his  speeches  :  little 
compact  sentences,  like  vials  full  of  essence,  are 
scarce.  Compare  him,  in  this  respect,  with  Burke, 
whose  pages  sparkle  with  maxims,  like  a  Janu- 
ary heaven  with  stars.  Subjects  never  rise  upon 
Brougham's  mind  as  wholes — as  globes,  shall  \re 


say  1  at  once  completely  round,  and  minutely  ac- 
curate in  detail ;  they  come  in  series,  and  in  par- 
cels— in  swift  series,  indeed,  and  in  parts  and 
parcels  exceedingly  numerous,  and  distinctly 
marked.  Not  a  mere  special  pleader,  not  a  mere 
nisi  prius  barrister,  he  does  not  sufficiently  look 
abroad  into  universality.  He  seldom  sees  the 
large  in  the  little,  the  infinite  in  the  finite,  and 
the  dew-drops  of  his  fancy  have  no  suns  swim- 
ming in  them.  But,  in  truth,  of  such  dew-drops 
there  are  few.  Brougham  has  not  much  either 
of  fancy  or  imagination.  His  pictorial  power  is 
often  vividly  discovered,  but  it  is  rough,  stem, 
literal  painting,  reminding  you  of  Crabbe  ;  never 
of  the  high  and  idealizing  sort.  Take,  for  exam- 
ple, his  famous  description  in  the  *'  Edinburgh' 
Review"  of  the  witnesses  against  Queen  Caro- 
line. Here  is  a  touch  which  recalls  Crabbe  very 
forcibly  to  your  mind : — "  Pimps  of  hideous 
aspect,  whose  prurient  glance  could  penetrate 
through  the  keyhole  of  rooms  where  the  rat  shared 
with  the  bug  the  solitude  of  the  deserted  place." 
This  is  true,  but  does  not  startle  the  imagination, 
or  give  it  any  thrilling  suggestion.  The  rat  and 
bug  do  not  pair  very  well,  and  rather  disgust  than 
terrify.  How  differently  Bulwer  manages  his 
toad  in  the  dungeon  of  the  house  of  Arbaces  the 
Egyptian.  How  differently  would  any  great  artist 
describe,  we  shall  suppose,  a  vault  below  ground 
in  the  Inquisition,  where,  after  the  first  deluge 
of  darkness  has  passed  off  the  eye  of  the  newly- 
come  victim,  the  dim  and  dubious  light,  which 
remains  imprisoned  like  himself,  discovers  the 
huge,  fat,  slimy  monsters  who  have  fed  on  dark- 
ness for  years,  the  spiders,  and  scorpions,  and 
centipedes,  hastening  to  their  prey ;  first  sur- 
rounding him  with  a  circle  of  loathsome  eyes, 
and  then  crawling  over  his  limbs  with  horrid 
wrigglings,  and  hisses,  and  contortions  of  un- 
earthly gladness,  till  the  wretch  shrieks  as  at  the 
touch  of  demons,  and  maddens  or  dies  in  unseen 
and  single-handed  contest  with  those  accursed 
and  unutterable  abortions  of  his  prison-house ! 

Yet  we  grant,  that,  as  Brougham  has  a  strong 
love  for  powerful  and  harrowing  pictures,  he  of- 
ten succeeds  in  them.  He  has,  with  vehement 
literalness,  with  almost  Dantesque  gusto,  de- 
scribed the  debasing  and  degrading  practice  of 
flogging  in  the  army,  the  distresses  of  the  manu- 
facturing classes,  the  miseries  of  the  down-trodden 
poor,  and  the  horrors  of  Negro  slavery.  His  gen- 
ius— if  genius  we  grant  him  to  have— -must  not  be 
painted  with  dove's  eyes  and  wings,  mildly  mov- 
ing over  subsiding  waters  ;  nor  as  an  eagle,  soar- 
ing to  the  sun,  and  taking  in  the  broad  earth  be- 
low at  one  imperial  glance  ;  but  as  a  raven,  bent 
and  brooding  over  carcasses,  with  a  look  as  in- 
tense, keen,  and  narrow,  as  the  object  over  which 
he  flaps  his  wings  is  naked,  hideous,  and  putrid. 

Brougham,  in  fact,  has  little  sense  of  the  beauti- 
ful. We  defy  any  of  his  warmest  admirers  to  point 
out  one  passage  in  his  speeches  or  writings  which 
can  be  called  elegant  or  truly  refined,  or  in  whidi 
gentleness  mitigates  strength  resting  on  it,  like 

"The  soft  shadow  of  an  angel's  wing" 
upon  a  marble  column   or   a  rock  of  granite. 
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Burke  is  often  graceful  and  refined,  and  could  be 
always  so,  if  he  pleased.  Brougham  seldom  tries 
to  be,  and  never,succeeds.  He  can  argue  closely, 
flog  fiercely,  flutter  *'  Volscians  in  Caroli,"  in- 
clude his  adversaries  in  a  merciless  mesh  of  sat- 
ire and  irony  till  they  writhe  again ;  but  he  can 
not  soothe  any  mind,  melt  any  heart,  or  beautify 
by  idealizing  any  subject.  His  mark  has  been 
a  certain  severe  simplicity  and  stern  sublimity, 
and  to  that  he  has  but  hardly  attained,  and  is  only 
a  demi-Demosthenes  or  demi-Dante,  after  all. 

His  style  requires  a  passing  notice.  It  is  a 
style  the  reverse  of  classical — much  as  he  speaks 
of  classical  models — if  classical  mean  polished, 
finished,  and  rounded.  It  is  a  rough,  ragged, 
roundabout  style,  nearly  as  unwieldy  as  John 
Foster's,  with  long  sentences  stufied  with  paren- 
theses, and  as  full  of  folds  as  a  sleeping  boa-con- 
strictor. It  has,  of  course,  much  energy  and 
fire,  but  seldom  those'compact,  shining  sentences, 
those  meteoric  images,  flashing  over  the  page, 
those  brief  and  sudden  felicities,  which  mark  the 
mind  of  genius.  Even  in  its  noblest  passages 
there  is  an  air  of  heaving  eflfort.  It  is  a  great 
stream  ;  but  the  waters  are  troubled,  swollen, 
and  beating  against  their  banks.  It  is  a  colossal 
Laocoon  ;  but  Laocoon  wrestling  with  serpents, 
and  uplifting  "  clamores  horrendos"  to  the  sky. 
It  is  the  eflbrt  and  the  agony  of  Power — not 
weakness  ;  but  still  it  is  an  agony  and  an  eflJbrt. 
Brougham,  in  no  sense  of  the  term,  understands 
■niiat  ease  is.  He  can  be  powerful,  passionate, 
iierce,  and  overwhelming ;  but  is  all  this  con- 
sciously and  often  convulsively.  His  style,  too,  is 
essentially  a  spoken  style — ^better  to  hear  than  to 
read ;  and  which,  to  those  who  have  not  heard 
him,  can  never,  we  understand,  give  any  full 
conception  of  the  effects  and  impressions  he  has 
produced.  The  man  is  there,  but  is  dimly  mir- 
rored. This  disadvantage,  however,  he  only 
shares  with  some  of  the  greatest  of  orators.  De- 
mosthenes' speeches,  in  spite  of  Brougham,  are 
exceedingly  flat  and  dull.  Fox's  are  strong  in 
reasoning,  but  singularly  poor  and  mediocre  in 
language.  Erskine's  are  fine  in  passages,  but 
as  wholes  are  either  lame  or  stilted.  Brougham, 
indeed,  although  inferior  on  the  written  page  to 
what  he  seemed  in  the  spoken  declamation,  is  one 
of  the  few  whose  triumphant  speeches  are  legi- 
ble to  all,  after  the  prestige  and  excitement  of 
their  occasions  have  passed  away.  And,  as  we 
mean  to  show  afterward,  many  parts  of  them  are 
in  composition  admirable,  and  justify  us  in  call- 
ing him  a  great  writer  as  well  as  a  great  orator. 

Ere  looking  to  his  speeches  in  detail,  we  have 
something  to  say  about  his  character  as  a  review- 
er and  a  critic.  In  this  respect  he  has  gone 
through  a  singular  change.  The  truculent  satir- 
ist and  fierce  libeler,  the  man  who  wrote  the 
reviews  of  Walker's  "Defense  of  Order,"  Byron's 
"  Hours  of  Idleness,"  "  Don  Pedro  Cevallos," 
&c.,  who  praised  no  one  if  he  could  help  it,  and 
treated  principalities  and  powers,  peers  and  poets, 
as  if  they  were  broken-down  hacks,  created  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  mettle  of  his  whip, 
became,  latterly,  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  on 


the  whole,  one  of  the  mildest  and  milkiest  of  crit- 
ics; and  showered  indiscriminate  floods  of  lauda- 
tion upon  most  of  his  contemporaries,  including 
even  many  of  his  political  and  personal  foes.  We 
must  say,  that  we  prefer  him  greatly  in  the  for- 
mer character.  He  was  in  it  truer  to  himself. 
He  has  not  subsided  gracefully  into  a  panegyrist. 
His  praise  seems  sometimes  to  sound  hollow, 
and  is  often  clumsy  in  its  expression.  His  "  Gal- 
lery of  Statesmen"  is,  of  course,  interesting  from 
the  names  it  includes,  from  the  vast  amount  of 
information  it  contains,  from  the  prolific  fields 
over  which  it  conducts  us  ;  but  is  not  trustworthy, 
as  a  whole,  in  its  judgments.  Vigorous  as  many 
of  the  portraits  are,  there  is  none  of  them  of  which 
you  say,  This  is  a  perfect  likeness — a  daguerreo- 
type of  the  man.  Like  most  critics,  he  has  his 
pets  and  fondhngs,  and  one  or  two,  at  least, 
whom  he  exempts  from  his  lavish  praise,  he 
hardly  treats  with  justice.  He  seems,  for  instance, 
greatly  to  overrate  the  Grecian  school  of  elo- 
quence, in  comparison  with  that  of  modern  times. 
In  his  "  Inaugural  Discourse  to  the  Students  of 
Glasgow,"  he  says,  "  Addison  may  have  been 
pure  and  elegant ;  Dryden  airy  and  nervous  ; 
Taylor  witty  and  fanciful ;  Hooker  weighty  and 
various :  but  none  of  them  united  force  with 
beauty  ;  the  perfection  of  matter  with  the  most 
refined  and  chastened  style."  And  then  he  speaks 
of  the  "vast  superiority  of  the  chaste,  vigorous, 
manly  style  of  the  Greek  orators."  We  just  ad- 
vise the  student  who  has  read  this  to  take  up  the 
best  English  translation  of  Demosthenes,  and  to 
compare  it,  for  thought,  for  imagery,  for  richness, 
for  suggestive  matter,  with  Jeremy  Taylor's  "  Ser- 
mons," or  with  Bacon's  "  Essays,"  or  with  Bar- 
row's "Sermons,"  or  with  Milton's  "  Areopa- 
gitica,"  and  conscientiously  declare  the  result  of 
the  comparison.  Away  with  chatter  about  style ! 
Whether  does  the  Greek  or  any  one  of  these 
Englishmen  discover  more  mind,  or  thrill  you 
with  profounder  emotion '?  Can  you  without  much 
difficulty  read  Demosthenes  through  1  Can  you 
avoid  recurring  again  and  again  to  the  moderns  1 
What  passage  in  the  Greek  orator  is  there  to  be 
named  beside  Milton's  description  of  the  Eagle 
in  the  "  Areopagitical"  It  may  be  said,  indeed, 
that  Demosthenes  suflfers  from  translation ;  yet 
why  should  he  suffer  more  than  Homer  or  the 
Bible  1  And  yet  you  can  read  both  these,  or 
rather  can  not  help  reading  them,  even  in  rude 
and  poor  translations ;  but  we  defy  you  to  read 
Demosthenes,  in  the  best  rendering,  without  tedi- 
um or  disgust.  Or,  shall  we  propose  another  test 
stiin  Let  the  student  read  Brougham's  own 
speeches,  which  are  meant  to  be  formed  upon  the 
Grecian  models,  along  with  Burke's,  which  he 
accuses  of  diffuseness  and  amplification ;  and, 
waiving  all  comparison  as  to  the  genius  and  soul 
of  the  two  men,  as  one  from  which  Brougham 
would  probably  shrink,  we  ask,  which  of  the  two 
has  produced  the  more  interesting  and  readable 
compositions  I—over  which  series  of  speeches  do 
you  yawn  least,  or  does  your  eye  sparkle  most 
clearly  1  We  have  no  fear  as  to  the  result,  even 
with  the  most  devoted  Grecian  alive. 
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Brougham  has  carped  at  Burke's  picture  of  the 
**  Cloud/'  in  his  speech  on  the  Nabob  of  Arcot's 
Debts,  and  prefers  to  it  the  single  word  of  De- 
mosthenes "as  a  cloud"  applied  to  the  passing 
away  of  a  danger  in  the  history  of  Athens.  He 
says,  "  Demosthenes  uses  but  a  single  word,  and 
the  work  is  done."  Yes,  his  work  is  done  ;  but 
not  such  work  as  Burke  has  performed.  What 
schoolboy,  in  his  first  exercise,  could  not  have 
compared  a  great  calamity  to  the  gathering  of  a 
cloud  ;  and  this  is  all  Demosthenes  has  done. 
But  Burke  has  taken  up  this  every  day  figure, 
and  has,  by  elaboration  and  genius,  expanded  it 
into  one  of  the  noblest  of  pictures.  With  De- 
mosthenes it  is  a  commonplace  of  the  flattest  sort 
— with  Burke  it  is  a  glorious  image.  He  has 
impregnated  the  cloud  with  poetry  ;  and  those 
epithets  to  which  Brougham  objects — "  menacing 
meteor,"  and  "blackening  the  horizon,"  &c. — 
serve  to  deepen  the  suspense,  to  magnify  the 
skyey  preparation,  and  to  swell  the  grandeur  of 
the  burst  of  the  whirlwind  of  fire  which  it  at 
length  pours  over  the  plains  of  the  Carnatic. 
How  many  a  preacher  had  prated,  and  prates 
still,  about  the  rising  of  the  sun,  the  glory  of  sun- 
rise, &c.  ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Jeremy  Taylor 
to  compare  his  rays  to  the  horns  of  glory  which 
appeared  on  the  head  of  Moses  when  he  came 
down  from  the  Mount.  Thus  Genius  often  seizes 
upon  a  hackneyed  thought  or  image,  and  surprises 
it  into  new  and  unheard-of  brilliance.  It "  touches" 
a  barren  hill,  and  it  smokes.  The  dull  stene  be- 
comes a  lump  of  gold  in  its  radiance. 

We  did  not  hear  Lord  Brougham  deliver  this 
Inaugural  Discourse ;  but  we  remember  that,  com- 
ing to  Glasgow  College  shortly  after,  we  found 
many  of  the  students  raving  about  it ;  and  not  a 
few  whom  it  had  set  to  read  Demosthenes,  with 
a  resolute  determination  to  admire  him.  The  re- 
sult was  rather  amusing  than  edifying.  Some 
had  the  honesty  to  confess  that  they  saw  little 
beauty  or  merit  in  his  orations,  but  the  humility 
to  grant  that  it  might  be  their  own  fault.  Others 
read  on,  muttering  "celestial,"  while  all  the  time 
it  was  evident  that  they  thought  the  heaven  rather 
a  dry  and  dreary  one,  and  were  sick  of  it  in  their 
hearts.  Others  (like  Drs.  Hutton  and  Gregory 
over  their  dish  of  snails)  were  waiting  anxiously 
till  one  of  their  fellows,  or  till  some  person  of 
reputation,  should  cry  out,  "  Don't  you  think 
these  speeches,  ehl  a  little  green,  ehV  But 
Brougham's  influence  was  then  paramount,  and 
ten  years  had  to  elapse  ere  one  quite  qualified, 
by  scholarship  as  well  as  by  taste  (De  Quincey), 
ventured,  in  "Tail's  Magazine,"  openly  to  avow 
himself  a  doubter  in  the  plenary  inspiration  of 
Demosthenes,  and  an  assertor  of  the  superiority 
of  some  of  the  moderns. 

Next  to  Demosthenes,  Lord  Erskine  is  Brough- 
am's great  favorite.  Now,  that  a  number  of 
sparkling,  splendid  passages  are  to  be  found  in 
Erskine's  speeches,  is  admitted  on  all  hands. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  as  Hazlitt  justly  remarks, 
his  "  general  matter  is  quite  flat  and  dead."  And, 
secondly,  the  gorgeous  passages,  which  occur  now 
and  then,  are  the  very  reverse  of  those  Brougham 


admires  so  much  in  the  Grecian  orators.  They 
are  flowery,  diffiise,  exaggerated,  and,  had  they 
occurred  in  Burke,  would  have  bgen  called  by  him 
extravagant.  Erskine's  real  forte  lay  in  those 
animated  impromptus,  those  passionate  retorts, 
which  broke  from  him  in  the  course  of  his  plead- 
ings, and  which  proved  him,  if  not  a  man  of  aen- 
ius,  a  man  of  high  spirit,  ready  intellect,  and  great 
moral  courage. 

Brougham,  we  repeat,  excels  most  in  severity 
of  criticism.  Even  his  collected  speeches  con- 
tain nothing  so  racy,  so  thoroughly  hearty,  so 
sincere  and  pointed,  as  some  of  his  early  diatribes 
in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review."  We  remember, 
with  especial  gusto,  his  assaults  on  poor  George 
Rose,  on  the  author  of  "  Calumnies  against  Ox- 
ford," and  the  lurming  fire  of  commentary  he 
kept  up  for  so  many  years  upon  the  bad  minis- 
tries which  preceded  the  rise  of  Canning.  Ho 
went  to  this  kind  of  work  with  a  savage  satisfac- 
tion— like  a  cannibal  rushing  to  his  feast  of  blood. 
He  hacked  and  hewed  at  his  adversaries  till  they 
were  down,  and  then  he  trampled  them  in  the 
mire ;  raising  now  subdwed  chuckles,  and  now 
loud  shouts  of  laughter  over  their  discomfiture. 
It  was  said  of  Canning,  that  he  never  made  a 
speech  without  making  an  enemy  ;  so  Broaghara 
never  wrote  a  review  without  either  making  a 
new  foe  or  increasing  the  exasperation  of  an  old 
one.  We  have  been  told,  upon  good  authority, 
that  he  often  forced  Jeffrey  to  insert  some  of  his 
savage  papers  sorely  against  his  will.  This  was 
true  of  his  bitter  ironical  attack  on  Walker's  "De- 
fense of  Order."  Mr.  Walker,  afterward  Pro- 
fessor of  Humanity  in  Glasgow,  if  not  a  great 
poet,  was  a  most  amiable  and  accomplished  man; 
but  Brougham,  finding  the  poetry  mediocre,  and 
knowing  the  author  to  be  a  Tory,  and  connected 
with  the  revenue,  made  him  the  object  of  his 
vengeance,  although  the  more  amiable  JeflTrey 
tried  to  get  him  to  withhold  the  article.  Now,, 
every  author  of  any  mark  expects  attacks,  and 
laughs  at  them  when  they  come.  They  are  just 
left-handed  certificates  of  his  eminence.  It  was 
otherwise  in  these  days,  when  a  cut-up  in  the 
"Edinburgh"  was  equivalent  to  a  literary  ruin, 
if  not  also  to  pecuniary  bankruptcy.  Brougham, 
too,  was  the  author  of  the  review  of  the  "  Hours 
of  Idleness,"  and  might  thus  be  called  Byron's 
stepfather.  He  tickled  the  slumbering  lion  by 
the  hair,  and  he  roused,  and  rose,  and  began  to 
roar  for  revenge ;  and  seldom  was  there  heard 

"  So  musical  a  discord — such  sweet  thunder." 
Brougham  and  Byron,  unlike  Jeffrey  and  Byron, 
were  never  reconciled ;  but  continued  to  hate 
each  other  mortally,  till  the  close  of  the  poet's 
life.  They  were  too  like  each  other,  not  indeed 
in  genius,  but  in  ambition  and  in  fierce  passions, 
to  become  friends.  Once  or  twice,  too,  Brougham, 
we  believe,  went  out  of  his  way  to  assail  some 
of  the  finest  poets  of  the  time ;  such  as  James 
Montgomery,  Coleridge,  and  Wordsworth.  As 
might  have  been  expected  from  his  prosaic  nature 
and  peculiar  training,  his  criticism  on  their  poetry, 
although  clever  and  caustic  in  style  and  manner, 
are  in  substance  cold,  unjust,  and  worthless. 
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"  His  rising  heart  betrayed 


Remorse  for  all  the  wreck  it  made. 

Pier  tale  untold— her  truth  too  deeply  proved." — Byron. 

«'  '\TOU  here,  vion  ami  I     Who  would  expect  to 

X    find  you  in  such  a  place  as  this  V 

The  scene  was  the  cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise ; 
the  exclamation  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  a 
young  man  whom  I  encountered  suddenly  in  a 
shady  spot,  closely  bordering  on  the  tomb  of  Abe- 
lard  and  Heloise,  where  I  had  been  standing  in 
sentimental  mood  for  at  least  half  an  hour.  Now, 
there  was  no  doubt  he  had  as  much  right  in  the 
pretty  burying-ground  as  I.  The  pleasant  May- 
breeze  was  as  free  for  him  as  for  me  ;  the  sun- 
shine was  common  property  ;  the  soft  wiilow- 
leaves  had  not  opened  themselves  exclusively  for 
my  enjoyment ;  nor  had  the  scented  violets  bloom- 
ed for  me  alone.  Nor  should  I  have  exclaimed 
thus  had  I  met  liim  any  where  else,  in  possession 
of  these  sweet  spring  privileges  ;  but  here — in 
Pere  la  Chaise — that  was  the  wonder  !  and  there- 
fore I  exclaimed — 

"  Who  would  expect  to  find  you  in  such  a  place 
as  this]" 

He  smiled — not  the  smile  that  electrified  the 
audience  every  evening  in  the  theatre,  but  a  mel- 
ancholy smile,  tinctured  with  satire,  that  I  should 
share  the  common  prejudice — that  comic  actors 
must  be  comic  fellows. 

"  Pardon  me,"  I  said,  answ^ering  this  look. 
*'  T  am  aware  I  have  no  right  to  inquire  ;  but  con- 
fess a  god  of  mirth  is  not  often  seen  wandering 
among  the  tombs !" 

"Not  often  sought  there,  at  any  rate,"  said 
D .     "But  do  you  think  this  place  sad  1" 

"  On  the  contrary,  to  me  it  is  cheerful  as  the 
gayest  promenade  in  Paris.  The  dead  arc  so 
cared  for,  their  tastes  so  minutely  consulted, 
their  tombs  so  prettily  decked,  that  one's  thoughts 
are  pleasantly  sobered  down,  but  by  no  means 
oppressed,  as  in  our  English  burying-grounds." 

*'  Ah  !  every  thing  is  sad  in  your  country," 
said  the  Frenchman,  raising  his  eyebrows  pite- 
ously. 

"  While  here,"  I  said,  laughing,  "  only  the 
comic  actors  are  so." 

D passed  his  arm  through  mine. 

"You  shall  see  why,"  he  said,  briefly;  and 
led  me  back  along  the  narrow  path  by  which  he 
had  come. 

Presently  wo  stood  beside  a  tomb,  hung  with 
wreaths  of  everlastings,  and  planted  with  choice 
flowers. 

On  the  simple  cross,  of  purest  marble,  was 
written : 

"  Estelle  de  B— , 
Aged  eighteen  years." 

The  words,  "  To  my  daughter,"  were  also  in- 
scribed below  ;  and  among  the  garlands  were 
many  in  which  the  words,  "  A  ma  Fille"  had 
been  interwoven.  One,  evidently  freshly  placed 
among  the  rest,  bore  this  motto,  "  Regrets  etcr- 
nels,"  in  black  and  white  immortelles. 

I  stood  looking  at  this  last  resting-place  of  some 
cheri.shed  child,  who  had  ju.s;t  budded  into  woman- 
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hood,  to  be  culled  by  death,  and  wondering  how 
many  there  were  in  the  circle  that  once  idolized 
her,  who  still  brought  flowers  to  her  grave,  when 
D ,  laying  his  hand  lightly  on  my  arm,  point- 
ed to  a  seat  near  us.  He  was  in  one  of  those 
moods  when  the  soul,  too  weak  to  bear  alone  the 
sorrow  that  weighs  it  down,  turns  to  the  first 
comer,  and  finds  relief  by  the  mere  utterance  of 
its  woes. 

"  Sit  down,"  he  said  ;  "  I  will  tell  you  her 
tale." 

"  You  knew  her  1"  I  asked. 

"  Or  she  would  not  be  there,"  he  replied.  His 
voice  was  broken.  I  did  not  look  at  him,  but 
waited  till  his  emotion  had  passed  away.  Pres- 
ently he  continued :  "A  year  ago  she  was  pure 
and  beautiful  as  an  angel.  We  met,  Vv^c  loved, 
and  she  is  there  !" 

"  You  were  faithless  1"  I  asked,  reproachfully. 

"Faithless!"  he  repeated.  "No;  men  are 
not  faithless  to  women  Uke  Estelle,  especially 
when  they  stoop  from  a  high-born  sphere  to  love 
one  infinitely  below  them.  Unworthy  as  I  was 
of  her  innocent  love,  I  returned  it  with  as  sincere 
a  passion  as  my  soul  is  capable  of.  How  often 
have  these  quiet  spots  witnessed  our  glad  meet- 
ings ;  how  often  has  the  solemn  shade  of  cath- 
edral pillars,  or  the  glitter  of  a  masked  ball,  con- 
cealed our  love  from  those  who  watched,  over  her. 
Enough !  she  was  mine — -mine  forever,  as  I  ^ 
fondly  thought ;  but  love  had  m,ingled  poison  with 
his  sweets.  Can  angels  fall,  and  forget  the  heav- 
en they  have  lost  1  Estelle's  remorse  was  stronger 
than  her  love  ;  the  o^e  would  have  given  her  ire" 
mortality — the  other  planted  death  in  her  bosom^ 

"  Suddenly  \  lost  sight  of  my  beloved.  Jri  vain 
I  sought  her  in  our  former  haunts  :  she  no  longer 
visited  them ;  in  vain  placed  letters  in  the  hands 
of  our  confidante :  she  never  cctme  to  receive 
them. 

"  Fool  that  I  was  to  doubt  her !  to  fancy  any 
thing  could  shake  her  faith,  or  make  her  false  to 
her  vows  of  constancy.  Had  she  not  sacrificed 
all  for  me  1 — forgotten  family  and  parents,  nay 
heaven  itself]   and  yet  I  mistrusted  her ! 

"  I  ceased  my  inquiries— I  sought  to  forget  her. 

"  One  evening  I  was  disturbed  while  at  dinner, 
by  the  announcement  of  a  stranger.  It  was  the 
medical  adviser  of  Estelle's  family.     He  came  to 

tell  me  that  Madlle.  Do  B was  dangerously 

ill ;  and  in  consequence  of  mental  aberration,  as 
her  friends  supposed,  had  for  many  days  been 
calling  on  my  name,  and  entreating  that  she  might 
see  me  once  more  before  she  died.  By  the  doow 
tor's  advice,  and  as  a  last  resource,  her  parents 
had  consented  to  this  strange  requerst,  and  now 
sent  to  invite  my  presence  in  their  house,  hoping 
the  sight  of  me  v/ould  be  sufficient  to  dispel  the 
dying  girl's  delusion.  There  was  an  intelligent 
look  in  Dr.  L.'s  face  as  he  told  me  this,  which 
gave  me  intuitive  confidence  in  him,  and  con- 
vinced me,  v/hcn  I  afterward  recalled^  it,  that  he 
had  a  strong  suspicion  of  the  real  state  of  the  case, 
which  was  doubtless  confirmed  by  my  overwhelm- 
ing grief 

"I  flow  to  the  dv/clling  ofm}' bciovcd  ;   andl 
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the  doctor  insisting  that  only  he  and  I  should 
enter  the  sick  room,  scarcely  a  moment  elapsed 
ere  I  stood  in  her  presence. 

"  Her  open  arms  received  me,  her  eyes  flashed 
with  the  same  pleasure  as  of  yore  ;  hut  oh  !  how 
changed— Estelle,  EstcUe." 

The  unhappy  man  bent  his  head  and  sobbed 
aloud. 

I  did  not  attempt  to  comfort  him  ;  I  knew  re- 
morse was  mingled  with  his  grief,  and  that  it  was 
better  so. 

He  went  on  after  a  while  : 

"  At  seven  o'clock  I  was  compelled  to  be  at  the 
theatre,  to  perform  in  the  first  and  last  pieces.  It 
was  within  half  an  hour  of  the  time. 

*'  She  suffered  me  to  go  with  difficulty. 

"'You  will  come  back — will  you  notV  she 
asked,  as  I  held  her  once  more  in  my  arms.  '  I 
shall  not  sleep  till  I  have  seen  you  again.' 

"I  promised,  and  tore  myself  away  from  that 
clinging  embrace.  I  reached  the  theatre,  I  dress-, 
ed,  and  played  my  part.  Yes,  played  it,  laughed, 
jested,  mocked  at  love,  and  was  cheered,  doubly 
cheered  !  The  applause  delayed  me.  Impatient 
to  have  done,  I  hurried  on  with  my  part ;  the 
piece  seemed  the  livelier  for  it — the  applause  be- 
came greater.  In  the  interval  between  the  pieces 
I  rushed  out  of  the  house,  and  fled  along  the 
streets,  toward  Estelle's  home.  I  knew  I  could 
not  reach  it — it  mattered  not.  It  seemed  to  me 
Eome  miracle  must  be  worked  in  my  favor ;  that 
some  one  would  meet  me  with  news  of  her ;  that 
time  itself  would  stand  still  in  my  behalf.  The 
night  air,  the  exercise,  recalled  me  to  my  senses ; 
I  stopped,  and  conscious  of  my  madness,  re- 
traced my  steps. 

"Enough;  it  was  over  at  last!  both  pieces; 
and  at  midnight  I  reached  her  house.  I  had  rush- 
ed from  the  stage  without  changing  my  dress ;  I 
knew  she  would  not  reproach  me  for  such  haste. 

"  The  entrance-door  stood  open  ;  the  concierge 
was  absent.  I  remember  even  then  noting,  as  I 
flew  by,  how  her  candle  was  dying  fitfully  away 
in  the  socket.  There  was  no  one  on  the  stairs  as 
I  bounded  up  them — no  one  watching  in  the  ante- 
room beside  her  bed-room  door.  The  silence  that 
reigned  in  the  house  was  frightful.  I  entered, 
gasping  and  horror-struck  ;  I  knew  not  why. 
Long  tapers  were  burning  beside  her  couch ;  two 
priests  kneeling  in  prayer — but  she  had  not  kept 
her  promise  ;  she  slept  before  I  came — never  to 
wake  again, 

"I  was  one  of  those  who  followed  her  here. 
The  white  garland  lay  upon  her  coffin ;  I  alone 
laacw  that  she  who  slept  beneath  it  had  no  right 
to  bear  that  snowy  wreath." 


A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR. 

BARELY,  indeed,  had  a  more  lovely  evening 
been  known,  even  in  the  fairy-like  land  of  the 
Isle  of  France,  than  that  of  the  last  day  of  De- 
cember. The  bright  genial  weather  of  the  mon- 
eoon  months  following  copious  rains,  had  brought 
•CTcry  product  of  the  earth  to  its  fullest  perfection 
•and  beauty ;  the  rich  stores  of  the  vegetable  world 
vied  with  the  glories  of  the  animal  kingdom ;  and 


while  trees,  and  shrubs,  and  plants  put  forth  llieir 
greatest  powers,  insects  innumerable,  and  birds 
of  gayest  plumage,  hummed  and  sang  their  rich- 
est notes  in  gentle  harmony,  through  grove,  and 
wood,  and  mossy  dell — and  this  on  New-year's 
eve. 

The  day  had  been  a  glorious  time  of  sunshine 
— the  sky  all  clear  and  radiant,  like  a  sea  of  liquid 
blue,  seemed  wedded  to  the  ocean.  No  cloud 
was  there  to  dim  the  lustre  of  the  one,  no  breath 
of  air  to  stir  the  glassy  face  of  the  other.  Fruits, 
flowers,  and  leaves,  thick  as  they  were  over  field 
and  garden,  hung  listlessly  ;  and  even  busy  man 
forgot  to  toil,  lost  in  his  admiration  of  that  golden 
eve.  All  nature  seemed  at  rest,  as  though  the 
world  had  willed  the  year  should  die  so  brilliantly,  ' 
so  peacefully,  that  not  one  sound  cr  sight  unwel- 
come might  cross  its  latest  hours 

The  sun  was  sinking  fast,  transforming,  as  it 
did  so,  the  lovely  azure  of  the  sky  to  a  rich  golden 
hue,  tinted  with  softest  blushes.  A  gentle  breeze 
was  springing  up,  and  played,  as  though  in  very 
wantonness,  among  the  broad  leaves  ot  the  green 
bananas,  the  feathery  foliage  of  the  lofty  palms, 
and  the  thick  groves  of  orange-trees.  Many  ^ 
wide  and  cool  veranda  in  Port  Louis  was  filled 
with  fair  and  youthful  forms,  listening  to  the  idle 
gossip  of  the  day  ;  many  a  wealthy  merchant 
leaned  back  on  downy  ottoman,  enjoying  his  pipe, 
and  casting  up  the  profits  of  the  year ;  many  a  sun- 
burned planter  reposed  on  matted  couch  with  long- 
necked  bottles  in  his  company,  listening  to  lus 
neighbors'  tales  of  sugar-canes,  slaves,  and  rum. 

Within  a  mile  of  the  Port,  on  the  road  leading 
toward  the  Pamplemousses,  stood,  and,  for  aught 
I  know  to  the  contrary,  stands  at  this  moment,  a 
most  picturesque-looking  villa,  delightfully  placed 
among  palm-trees  and  mango-groves,  with  a  per- 
fect paradise  of  a  garden  and  lawn,  studded  with 
the  richest  fruit-bearing  trees  and  flowering 
shrubs.  As  is  the  case  with  all  tropical  dwell- 
ings, an  ample  veranda  encircled  the  house  ;  and 
to  render  the  place  still  more  enjoyable,  a  shady 
avenue  of  bananas,  figs,  and  rose-apples,  led  tiie 
way  to  a  pretty  bridge,  over  which  the  passenger 
found  himself  conducted  to  a  miniature  island  laid 
out,  like  the  garden,  with  lawn  and  flowering- 
plants,  and  rouoid  which  ran  a  rippling  stream, 
washing  its  mossy  banks. 

In  the  vicinity  of  this  abode  were  clusters  of 
neat  thatched  cottages,  each  with  its  knot  of 
palms  and  bananas,  and  a  small  patch  of  garden 
in  the  rear.  These  were  the  dwellings  of  thp 
slaves,  who  cultivated  the  many  fields  of  sugar- 
canes  that  stretches  for  miles  along  the  skirts  of 
the  mountain-land  in  the  rear  of  the  road — the 
property  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  planters  cf  the 
island,  M.  Durant. 

This  enchanting  spot,  seen  on  such  a  lovely 
evening  as  I  have  attempted  to  describe,  may  well 
have  been  deemed  the  resting-place  of  happy  mor- 
tals. It  seemed  the  home  of  tranquil  happy 
hearts,  where  noLhine:  sorrowful  niiaht  find  a  cor- 
ncr  ;  where  men  might  have  been  content  to  end 
their  days  on  earth.  Yet  this  was  not  so.  The 
apple  of  the  desert,  all  beauty  to  the  eye,  was  not 
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more  bitter  at  the  core  than  this  same  planter's 
homestead.  Watching  the  parting  sunUght  from 
the  front  veranda,  sat  the  young  wife  of  the  pro- 
prietor. RecUning  on  a  couch  of  ebony,  gar- 
nished with  richest  drapery,  with  the  incense  of 
sweetest  flowers  about  her,  with  a  crowd  of  slaves 
to  obey  her  every  wish,  with  all  that  physical  life 
could  demand,  this  wife  was  unhappy. 

Alas  !  the  one  thing  needed  to  make  a  joyful 
home  was  wanting — domestic  sympathy  No 
man  could  be  more  thoughtful  for  his  wife's  com- 
fort, no  one  more  liberal  in  his  arrangements  for 
her  household  ;  but  his  heart,  though  not  against 
her,  was  not  with  hsr.  Ambition  was  his  bane, 
reckless  speculation  his  sole  enjoyment.  For 
such  he  seemed  to  live,  and  wondered  why  his 
Florence  drooped,  and  pined,  and  wept,  while  he 
was  wrapped  in  giant  schemes  of  wealth.  Warm- 
hearted as  a  woman  can  truly  be,  yearning  vainly 
for  a  return  of  the  love  that  dwelt  in  her  own 
breast,  Florence  Darant  cared  little  for  the  East- 
ern splendor  that  encircled  her  in  this  little  earthly 
paradise,  while  she  saw  her  husband  giving  up 
his  whole  heart  and  soul  to  business,  with  but 
seldom  a  word  or  look  for  herself 

The  disappointed  wife  was  pondering  over  all 
this  on  the  evening  in  question,  casting  her  eyes 
alternately  from  the  setting  sun  to  the  infant  that 
lay  sle3ping  at  her  feet,  fa)med  gently  by  a  little 
slave-girl.  The  planter  had  been  absent  for  many 
days,  and  as  yet  had  not  seen  this  last  addition  to 
liis  family  ;  but  Florence  promised  no  pleasure  to 
herself  from  their  meeting  She  knew  too  well, 
fro.na  past  experience,  that  he  would  look  upon 
her  new-born  infant  as  he  would  on  a  piece  of 
fux-niture  just  added  to  their  drawing-room.  He 
would  show  no  unkindness,  use  no  harsh  words  ; 
but  there  would  be  that  utter  disregard,  that  ab- 
straction from  all  but  business,  which  sinks  into 
the  heart  of  a  wife  of  sensitive  mind  almost  as 
deeply  as  actual  wrong. 

It  was  in  vain  the  slave-girl  chanted  her  pret- 
tiest Indian  love-song ;  as  vainly  did  the  little 
infant,  by  its  very  muteness  and  helplessness,  ap- 
pear to  solicit  sympathy  and  protection  Flor- 
ence felt  that  she  would  gladly  have  exchanged 
her  wealth  and  station  for  the  humble  lot  of  any 
poor  slave-girl  on  their  estate-,  to  have  enjoyed 
requited  love. 

The  sun  had  sunk  full  deep  below  the  many- 
tinted  horizon ;  the  birds  had  sought  their  leafy 
homes  ;  the  infant  had  been  laid  to  rest  on  downy 
pillows  ,  the  moon  had  flung  its  first  soft  rays 
upon  the  di.stant  hill  tops,  and  on  the  waving 
leaves  of  the  lofty  palms — yet  Florence  still  sat 
there,  gazing  in  deep  thought  upon  the  opening 
prospect  of  another  year  so  like  the  last  that  her 
heart  fainted  within  her,  and  forced  out  bitter 
tears. 

But  let  us  look  elsewhere.  If  we  turn  our 
eyes  toward  the  little  stream,  that  fed  by  gurgling 
mountain-brooks,  speeds  merily  past  the  planta- 
tions of  M.  Darant,  toward  the  Port,  we  shall  sec 
how  many  cane-fields  it  refreshes,  and  how  many 
sugar-works  it  supplies  with  water.  Along  this 
little  river  a  light  canoe  was  floating,  half  patldled, 


half-borne  upon  the  stream.  Seated  in  the  stem 
of  the  little  craft  was  a  young  planter,  who,  with 
folded  arms  and  darkened  brow,  seemed  lost  to 
all  that  was  passing  around  him.  As  the  last 
rays  of  the  sun  disappeared,  the  canoe  touched 
the  mossy  bank  of  the  little  island  in  the  rear  of 
the  house,  and  awaking  to  consciousness,  Durant 
— for  it  was  he — sprang  to  shore. 

Instead  of  hastening  to  his  house,  as  usual,  the 
planter  began  to  pace  the  lawn  in  the  island  with 
rapid  and  unsteady  strides.  To  and  fro  the  gloomy 
man  walked  in  the  deepest  excitement,  as  though 
uncertain  or  careless  of  what  his  course  should 
be.  The  speculations  he  had  been  so  long  en- 
gaged in,  and  which  had  accumulated  about  him 
until  they  had  assumed  enormous  magnitude,  had 
broken  down  in  hopeless  ruin  ,  and  now,  crushed 
and  oppressed  beneath  this  sudden  weight,  the 
ambitious  man  felt  maddened  with  disappoint- 
ment. What  he  might  have  determined  upon,  or 
whither  he  might  have  bent  his  steps  had  he  been 
left  to  his  own  meditations,  matters  not  to  our 
present  purpose.  But  the  sound  of  many  merry 
voices  came  floating  down  the  rose-apple  avenue 
toward  the  bridge  ;  nearer  and  nearer  the  boister- 
ous throng  approached  ;  louder  and  quicker  the 
bursts  of  laughter  fell  upon  his  ear.  They  were 
the  voices  of  his  own  ciiildren,  whom  he  could  see 
approaching  in  company  with  one  or  two  of  the 
slave-children,  and  a  gray-headed  negro  in  charge 
of  the  party.  In  no  mood  to  encounter  all  this 
meny-making,  the  planter  turned  aside  from  the 
little  lawn,  and  diving  into  a  mass  of  evergreen 
behind  a  sort  of  grassy  mound,  he  flung  himself 
upon  the  ground  among  rushes  and  lotus-leaves, 
compelled,  however  unwillingly,  to  listen  to  the 
childish  talk  of  the  merry  group 

Such  a  happy  party  they  were !  There  was 
Rose,  a  dark-eyed  girl  of  eleven,  full  of  thought 
and  kindliness  ;  Edward,  the  eldest  boy  of  nine  , 
with  Ernest  and  little  Minnie,  and  old  Pierre,  a 
negro  of  sixty  years,  who  had  in  his  early  days 
nursed  their  mother  ;  and,  besides  these,  there 
were  Peto,  and  Caspar,  and  Lugo — young  slaves 
born  and  bred  on  the  estate.  There  was  also 
Brutus,  the  old  brown  goat,  with  his  long  silvery 
hair,  and  his  great  hard  horns,  and  his  quiet  gen- 
tle eyes  Why,  bless  you  !  he  would  not  have 
hurt  one  of  those  dear  little  children — though 
they  did  climb  on  his  back,  and  stick  all  sorts  of 
odd  things  on  his  horns — he  would  not  have  trod- 
den on  one  of  their  dear  toes  for  any  quantity  of 
green  sugar-cane,  and  he  was  remarkably  fond  of 
it  too ! 

How  delighted  they  were  to  romp  and  dance 
on  that  nice  green  lawn,  and  tumble  the  old  negro 
among  the  pomegranates,  and  make  the  goat  quite 
giddy  with  dancing  a  waltz  on  his  hind-legs, 
while  httle  Minnie  stuck  his  horns  full  of  garlands 
and  green  boughs  !  Happy  children  !  The  world 
was  as  yet  all  sunshine  to  them.  The  New  Year 
that  was  about  to  visit  them  had  no  cares  or  griefs 
for  their  young  hearts  They  could  sec  nothing 
but  flowers  in  their  path,  and  heeded  not  the 
thorns. 

When  they  had  romped  to  their  hearts'  cart* 
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tent,  some  one  asked  what  fete  they  were  to  have 
on  the  morrow,  which  set  them  all  guessing  and 
thinking.  Each  one,  from  the  laughing  Rose  down 
to  black-skinned  Pcto,  opened  up  some  especial 
source  of  delight  for  New-year's  Day  ;  while  the 
good-natured  goat  strolled  from  one  to  the  other, 
rubbed  his  shaggy  coat  against  them,  licked  their 
hands,  and  looked  up  in  their  faces,  as  though  to 
guess  what  they  were  debating. 

The  most  favored  idea  was  that  of  a  grand  ball 
on  the  island  to  the  Vv^hole  establishment ;  and  as 
there  was  yet  a  good  half  hour  till  supper  time, 
they  agreed  to  try  a  little  rehearsal  of  what  they 
would  wish  for  the  morrow.  In  a  moment,  every 
one  set  to  work.  Green  boughs  were  torn  down  ; 
broad  leaves  were  stripped  from  branches  ;  palm- 
blossoms  and  rose-apples  were  twined  into  chap- 
lets  and  garlands ;  and  leaves,  and  fruit,  and 
flowers,  were  so  transformed  by  their  many  skill- 
ful little  fingers,  that  in  a  short  time  there  was 
a  goodly  array  of  festal  ornaments,  quite  enough 
for  their  rehearsal 

Brutus  helped  them  as  well  as  he  could,  by 
carrying  branches  and  garlands  in  his  mouth,  and 
depositing  them  on  the  little  mound  that  was  to 
serve  them  as  a  sort  of  natural  ottoman.  Having 
hung  their  garlands  and  bouquets  on  the  nearest 
shrubs,  and  twined  flowers  and  branches  of  young 
limes  among  the  leaves  of  stately  laurels,  Rose 
desired  her  companions  to  imagine  as  well  as  they 
could,  that  the  most  beautiful  festoons  of  pahn- 
leaves  and  show^-flowers  were  hanging  the  whole 
way  from  the  house,  with  cocoa-nut  lanterns 
blazing  away  at  intervals.  They  v/ere  told,  like- 
wise, to  picture  an  arch  of  triumph  at  either  end 
of  the  bridge,  with  an  altar  of  flowers  and  fruit  in 
the  centre  ;  and  lastly,  that  they  must  fancy  them- 
selves looking  at  the  green  mound  as  a  most 
beautiful  throne  of  moss,  lotus-flowers,  jambo- 
blossoms,  and  talipot-leaves,  with  a  bower  by  its 
side  full  of  wine,  and  cakes,  and  fruit,  and  all  the 
estate  people  assembled  about  them,  with  Ton- 
chee,  the  old  blind  harper,  and  the  two  horn- 
blov/ers,  who  could  play  any  thing  from  cathedral 
music  down  to  an  Indian  war-dance. 

They  all,  as  in  duty  bound,  fancied  what  they 
were  bid,  whereupon  Rose  led  her  elder  brother 
to  the  imaginary  throne,  and  bade  the  rest  range 
themselves  about.  Then  the  child,  in  a  voice  of 
grave  earnestness,  told  them  that  the  New-year's 
fete  was  to  begin,  that  she  would  act  "  Mamma," 
while  Edward  would  take  the  part  of  "  Papa." 
At  this  proposal,  the  rest  of  the  children  raised 
such  a  shout  of  laughter  as  quite  astounded  the 
goat.  The  idea  of  their  papa  taking  part  in  any 
festivities,  seemed  to  their  infant  minds  a  joke  of 
such  stupendous  absurdity  as  to  be  beyond  their 
small  comprehensions 

Why  Rose,  silly  child,  might  as  well  have  voted 
him  to  be  the  Pope  of  Rome,  or  even  the  governor 
of  the  island  !  But  she,  taking  her  brother  by  the 
hand,  bade  him  act  the  part  allotted  him ;  whereon 
the  boy  said  he  would  try  and  look  as  grave  and 
unhappy  as  he  could,  but  he  was  sure  ho  could 
not  look  or  fool  like  his  papa. 

Rose  eluded  him,  and  said  that  she  was  sure 


their  papa  was  very  good,  and  loved  them  all,  and 
would  not  make  one  of  them  unhappy  for  tho 
world,  if  he  knew  it.  Edward  inquired,  if  that 
were  the  case,  why  did  he  go  away  so  often  and 
leave  their  mamma  alone  for  so  many  days  and 
nights  :  when  she  was  ill  too,  it  was  all  the  same. 

But  Rose  was  not  going  to  be  put  down  in  that 
manner  ;  not  she.  To  be  sure,  she  did  wish  that 
dear  papa  would  not  leave  them  so  often  as  he 
did  ;  she  wished  he  would  give  up  those  long 
journeys,  burn  the  nasty  canoe  on  their  imaginary 
altar  of  flowers,  and  stay  at  home  to  take  care  of 
the  cane-pieces  and  the  people,  and  so  make  dear 
mamma  and  all  of  them  quite  happy.  Then  she 
added,  if  Edward  would  not  act  Papa,  she  would, 
and  tell  them  what  she  would  do  and  say  on  the 
morrow.  She  would  first  kiss  mamma  and  the 
new  baby,  and  wish  them  a  happy  New  Year,  and 
say  that  she  had  resolved  to  give  up  every  thing 
but  home  from  that  day  ;  that  there  was  to  be  no 
more  traveling  in  the  canoe ;  that  mamma  and 
tho  sugar-works  should  have  all  her  time.  Then 
she  would  give  a  grand  fete  to  every  body  on  the 
plantation  ;  and  to  crown  all,  and  begin  the  New 
Year  well,  old  Pierre  should  have  ills  liberty,  and 
Brutus  the  goat  be  decorated  with  a  new  set  of 
ribbons.  Saying  this,  Rose  embraced  her  brother, 
and  the  whole  party  raised  such  a  shout  of  appro- 
bation as  might  have  been  heard  at  the  house. 

Perhaps  it  was ;  for  at  that  moment,  just  as 
they  were  going  to  dance,  the  conch-shell  was 
blown,  as  a  signal  for  their  return  to  supper  and 
bed.  They  started  away  home  as  rapidly  and 
joj'ously  as  they  had  come ;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
more  the  island  was  as  still  as  the  night  that  was 
closing  fast  over  it. 

Again  the  planter  paced  that  quiet  lawn,  but 
this  time  calmly,  slowly,  and  thoughtfully,  until 
the  moon  had  risen  high  above  the  palm-trees. 
Then,  by  that  pale  light,  one  might  have  seen  how 
changed  he  seemed  ;  how  something  had  been 
busy  in  his  mind,  and  still  was  working  there; 
how  heavy  wintery  clouds  had  passed  away,  and 
summer  calm  reigned  gently  in  their  place.  Each 
word  and  syllable  of  those  dear  children's  talk  had 
found  its  way  and  done  its  work  within.  A 
sweeter  sermon  man  clad  in  priestly  robes  had 
never  spoken. 

The  Nev»^-year's  Day  broke  brilliantly  as  man 
need  wish  to  seo  it.  The  early  morning  breeze 
from  off  the  hill  tops  canie  loaded  with  the  breath 
of  forest-flowers ;  birds  caroled  merrily  from 
groves  of  shady  trees  ;  the  insect  world  broke 
forth  in  one  great  universal  hum  of  happiness ; 
the  little  river  rippled  cheerily  past  the  vi'ooded 
island ;  and  then  the  sun  came  gently  over  the 
mountains,  heralded  by  gorgeous  rays  of  rainbow 
quality,  sipping  the  dew-drops  from  myriad  buds 
and  blossoms.  The  household  of  the  planter  had 
just  begun  to  stir;  dogs  shook  their  shaggy, 
drowsy  heads,  and  negroes  rubbed  their  heavy 
eyes,  and,  in  their  Oriental  apathy,  groaned  that 
the  night  had  fled.  The  earliest  sunny  rays  of 
morning  light  that  stole  through  lattice  door  and 
window  found  Florence  still  asleep  :  a  little  more 
light,  a  little  more  \^rmth,  a  little  more  warbling 
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oi  the  birds  without,  and  the  sleeper's  eyes  were 
opened.  Wcis  it  a  vision  of  the  night,  still  hover- 
ing about  her,  that  she  saw  ^ — It  was  her  husband, 
indeed,  and  with  their  new-born  infant  in  his 
arms  !  He  laid  it  gently  by  her  side,  and  bending 
eoftiy  over  her,  as  though  she  still  had  slept,  and 
he  had  feared  to  wake  her,  kissed  her  a  score  of 
times,  called  her  darling  wife,  and  wished  her  and 
all  beneath  that  roof  a  happy  long  New  Year. 
Blessed  wife  !  It  seemed  as  though  a  new  world 
had  opened  before  her  v/ith  a  fresh  existence. 
And  when  he  took  her  hand  in  his,  and  asked  her 
to  forgive  him  all  the  past,  to  look  only  to  the 
future,  rich  in  each  other's  love,  Florence  could 
not  speak  ;  but  tears  of  happiness,  more  eloquent 
than  words,  told  all  she  had  to  tell. 
•  That  was  a  busy  bustling  day  for  all  the  house- 
hold. As  usual  upon  the  first  day  of  the  year  in 
that  island,  the  slaves  crowded  in  after  the  morn- 
ing-meal with  their  simple  gifts  of  fruit,  flowers, 
or  cakes.  Pomegranates,  oranges,  limes,  citrons, 
bananas,  pine-apples,  jambos,  and  many  other 
tropical  fruits,  came  pouring  in,  as  though  all  the 
corners  of  the  earth  had  been  robbed  for  the  occa- 
sion. If  some  fairy,  reversing  the  story  of  Cin- 
derella, instead  of  transforming  fruit  into  carriages 
had  converted  all  the  vehicles  of  the  island  into 
fruit,  there  could  hardly  have  been  a  greater 
abundance  than  was  heaped  in  the  planter's 
ample  veranda  on  that  morning. 

Every  one  perceived  how  changed  was  the 
manner  and  tone  of  the  master  ;  and  many  were 
astounded  to  see  how  he  worked  at  something 
that  was  evidently  in  preparation.  Under  various 
pretences,  he  contrived  to  dispatch  the  children 
upon  errands  all  day  long ;  then  the  dinner-hour 
came,  and  then  evening,  and  then  they  were  told 
to  prepare  for  the  New-years  fete.  As  the  whole 
family  walked  down  the  avenue  of  bananas  and 
rose-apples  toward  the  bridge,  one  long  exclama- 
tion of  wonder  and  delight  burst  from  the  chil- 
dren's lips.  Pretty  festoons  of  bright  green  leaves 
and  flowers  of  many  colors  drooped  across  their 
path  from  tree  to  tree  ;  at  intervals  hung,  swing- 
ing in  mid-air,  small  cocoa-nut  lanterns  ;  further 
on,  at  each  end  of  the  bridge,  was  an  arch  of 
evergreens  and  fruit ;  while  midway  between 
them  stood  the  very  altar  that  Rose  had  the 
evening  before  wished  to  see  placed  there  ;  and, 
stranger  still,  upon  its  summit  lay  burning,  like 
some  sacrificial  monster,  the  identical  canoe,  the 
detestable  canoe,  that  had  so  vi)ften  robbed  them 
of  their  dear  papa  ! 

Wonder  seemed  never  ending  upon  that  event- 
ful evening.  Well  might  the  children  feel  aston- 
ished at  all  they  saw,  and  ask  inwardly  if  it  were 
not  a  dream.  Why,  there  was  the  little  mound 
on  which  Rose  and  Edward  had  stood  the  previous 
night,  decked  and  ornamented  as  they  had  pictured 
in  their  play  !  Some  wizard  of  the  woods  had 
transformed  the  simple  spot  to  a  festive  throne. 
While,  stranger  still,  there  was  the  identical 
bower  by  its  side  that  Rose  had  conjured  in  her 
mind,  full  of  all  sorts  of  refreshments,  boiling  over 
with  wine  and  cakes  !  And  tiicre,  too,  were  the 
hors-playcrs  and  the  blind  old  negro  harper.    And 


as  the  party  approached  from  the  bridge,  survey- 
ing all  this  work  of  fairyland,  the  brass  and 
stringed  music  welcomed  them  with  such  a  vol- 
untary, as  quite  took  away  the  children's  breath. 

It  would  need  some  time  to  relate  one-half  of 
what  occurred  on  that  joyful  evening  ;  but  I  may 
venture  to  tell  how  happily  every  thing  passed 
oflf :  how  old  Pierre  was  made  a  free  man  ;  how 
the  goat  was  decorated  by  Rose's  hand  with  a  new 
garland  of  ribbons  and  flowers  ;  and  how,  in  the 
very  midst  of  some  intricate  piece  of  dancing, 
Brutus  insisted  on  joining  in  the  amusements, 
tripping  up  many  a  vigorous,  dancer  by  the  force 
of  his  horns,  and  utterly  perplexing  and  bewilder- 
ing every  kind  of  figure  that  was  attempted. 

The  last  of  the  guests  had  disappeared,  the 
little  island  was  once  more  quiet,  and  again  the 
moon  shone  brightly  upon  tapering  leaves  and 
quivering  grass  ;  but  this  night  two  walked  there. 
How  differently,  how  happily  did  their  hearts  beat 
then  !  As  they  gently  strolled  toward  their  home, 
the  planter  whispered  to  his  wife  that  there  was 
yet  one  thing  left  untold,  which  he  would  break 
to  her.  He  had  not  done  so  earlier,  lest  it  should 
have  marred  the  pleasure  of  the  day .  He  was  a 
ruined  man — a  beggar  !  He  had  been  following  a 
deceptive  bubble ;  it  had  burst,  and  all  was  lost  save 
home,  and  that  was  won.  The  loss  of  fortune 
had  been  a  gain  to  him  and  amidst  the  struggle 
which  had  then  to  come,  the  memory  of  that 
happy  New-year's  Day  would  lighten  many  a  task. 

The  sequel  of  their  fortune  is  soon  told.  A  few 
years  of  steady  application  made  the  planter  once 
more  a  thriving  man  ;  a  few  more  years  on  that, 
and  all  was  safe.  If  you  wish  to  know  how  many 
New-year's  Days  they  passed  together  you  must 
multiply  twenty  years  by  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  ;  for  every  day  in  their  life  was  to  them  a 
New-year's  Day,  and  a  happy  one  ! 
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AMOTHEPv,  sat  watching  her  little  child  :  she 
was  sad,  so  afraid  lest  it  should  die.  For  the 
child  was  very  pale ;  its  eyes  had  closed ;  its 
breathing  was  faint ;  and  every  now  and  then  it 
fetched  a  deep  sigh,  and  the  mother's  face  grew 
sadder  and  sadder  as  she  watched  the  little  tiny 
creature. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  a  poor  old 
man,  wrapped  up  in  a  great  horse-cloth,  came  in. 
He  had  need  of  warm  clothing,  for  it  was  a  cold 
winter's  night ;  the  ground  outside  the  house 
was  covered  with  ice  and  snow,  and  the  wind 
blew  keen  and  cutting  into  the  wanderer's  face. 

And  as  the  old  man  was  shivering  with  cold, 
and  the  little  child  seemed  just  rt  that  mojncnt  to 
have  fallen  asleep,  the  mother  rose  up  and  fetched 
some  beer  in  a  little  pot,  placing  it  inside  the 
stove  to  warm  it  for  her  guest.  And  the  old 
man  sat  rocking  the  cradle  ;  and  the  mother  sat 
down  on  a  chair  beside  him,  still  gazing  on  her 
sick  child,  listening  anxiously  to  its  hard  breath- 
ing, and  holding  its  tiny  hand. 

"  I  shall  k(;ep  him,  do  not  you  think  so?"  she 
inquired.  "  God  is  good.  He  will  not  take  my 
darling  away  from  me  1" 
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And  the  old  man — it  was  Death  himself— 
bowed  his  liead  so  strangely,  you  could  not  tell 
whether  he  meant  to  say  "  yes"  or  "  no."  And 
the  mother  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  tears  stream- 
ed over  her  cheeks.  She  felt  her  head  growing 
so  heavy,  for  three  whole  days  and  nights  she 
had  not  closed  her  eyes,  and  now  she  slept — but 
\  only  for  a  minute ;  presently  she  started  up,  shiv- 
ering with  cold.  "What  is  this  1"  she  exclaimed, 
and  she  looked  around  her.  The  old  man  was 
gone,  and  her  little  child  was  gone ;  he  had  taken 
it  with  him.  And  yonder,  in  the  corner,  the  old 
clock  ticked  and  ticked  ;  the  heavy  leaden  pen- 
dulum swung  lower  and  lower,  till  at  last  it  fell 
on  the  floor,  and  then  the  clock  stood  still  also. 

But  the  poor  bereaved  mother  rushed  out  of  the 
house,  and  cried  for  her  child. 

Outside,  amidst  the  snow,  there  sat  a  woman, 
clad  in  long  black  garments,  who  said,  "  Death 
has  been  in  thy  room ;  I  saw  him  hurry  out  of 
it  with  thy  little  child ;  he  strides  along  more 
swiftly  than  the  wind,  and  never  brings  back  any 
thing  that  he  has  taken  away  !" 

"Only  tell  me  which  way  he  has  gonel"  en- 
treated the  mother.  "Tell  me  the  way,  and  I 
will  find  him." 

"  I  know  the  way."  replied  the  woman  in  black 
robes  ;  "  but  before  I  show  it  thee,  thou  must 
first  sing  to  me  all  the  songs  thou  hast  ever  sung 
to  thy  child.  I  am  Night,  and  I  love  these  songs, 
I  have  heard  thee  sing  them  many  a  time,  and 
have  counted  the  tears  thou  hast  shed  while  sing- 
ing them." 

"T  will  sing  them  all,  every  one!"  said  the 
mother;  "but  do  not  keep  me  now,  let  me  hasten 
after  Death,  let  me  recover  my  child  !" 

But  Night  made  no  reply  ;  there  she  sat,  mute 
and  unrelenting.  Then  the  mother  began  to  sing, 
weeping  and  wringing  her  hands  the  while.  Many 
were  the  songs  she  sung,  but  many  more  were 
the  tears  she  wept !  And  at  last  Night  said, 
"  Turn  to  the  right,  and  go  through  the  dark  fir- 
grove,  for  thither  did  Death  wend  his  way  with 
thy  child." 

But  deep  within  the  grove  several  roads  crossed, 
and  the  poor  woman  knew  not  in  which  direction 
she  should  turn.  Here  grew  a  thorn-bush,  with- 
out leaves  or  flowers,  for  it  was  winter,  and  icicles 
clung  to  the  bare  branches. 

"  Oh  !  tell  me,  hast  thou  not  seen  Death  pass 
by,  bearing  my  little  child  with  him"?" 

"Yes,  I  have,"  was  the  Thorn-tree's  reply; 

*'  but  I  will  not  tell  thee  which  way  he  has  gone, 

unless  thou  wilt  first  warm  me  at  thy  bosom.     I 

am  freezing  to  death  in  this  place — I  am  turning 

-     into  ice." 

And  she  pressed  the  Thorn-bush  to  her  breast 
so  closely  as  to  melt  all  the  icicles.  And  the 
thorns  pierced  into  her  flesh,  and  the  blood  flowed 
in  large  drops.  But  the  Thorn-bush  shot  forth 
fresh  green  leaves,  and  was  crowned  with  flowers 
in  that  same  bitter-cold  winter's  night ; — so  warm 
is  the  heart  of  a  sorrowing  mother !  And  the 
Thorn-bush  told  lier  which  path  she  must  take. 

And  the  path  brought  her  on  to  the  shore  of  a 
large  lake,  where  neither  ship  nor  boat  was  to  be 


seen.  The  lake  was  not  frozen  hard  enough  to 
bear  her  weight,  not  shallow  enough  to  be  waded 
through,  and  yet  cross  it  she  must,  if  she  would 
recover  her  child.  So  she  lay  down,  thinking  to 
drink  the  lake  dry.  That  was  quite  impossible 
for  one  human  being  to  do,  but  the  poor  unhappy 
mother  imagined  that  perchance  a  miracle  might 
come  to  pass. 

"No,  that  will  never  do!"  said  the  Lake. 
"  Rather  let  us  see  if  we  can  not  come  to  seme 
agreement.  I  love  to  collect  pearls,  and  never 
have  I  seen  any  so  bright  as  thine  eyes  ;  if  thou 
wilt  weep  them  into  my  bosom,  I  will  bear  thee 
over  to  the  vast  conservatory  where  Death  dwells, 
and  tends  his  trees  and  flowers — each  one  of 
them  a  human  life." 

"  Oh,  what  would  I  not  give  to  get  to  my 
child!"  cried  the  mother.  And  she  wept  yet 
again,  and  her  eyes  fell  down  into  the  lake,  and 
became  two  brilliant  pearls.  And  the  lake  re- 
ceived her,  and  its  bosom  heaved  and  swelled, 
and  its  current  bore  her  safely  to  the  opposite 
shore,  where  stood  a  wondrous  house,  many  miles 
in  length.  It  were  hard  to  decide  whether  it 
Vv^cre  really  a  house  and  built  with  hands,  or 
whether  it  were  not  rather  a  mountain  with  for- 
ests and  caverns  in  its  sides.  But  the  poor  mo- 
ther could  not  see  it  at  all ;  she  had  wept  out 
her  eyes. 

"  Where  shall  I  find  Death  that  I  may  ask  hint' 
to  restore  to  me  my  little  child?"  inquired  she. 

"  He  has  not  yet  returned,"  replied  a  hoary- 
haired  old  woman,  who  was  wandering  to  and 
fro  in  Death's  conservatory,  which  she  had  been 
left  to  guard  in  his  absence.  "How  didst  thou 
find  thy  way  herel  who  has  helped  theel" 

"Our  Lord  has  helped  me,"  she  answered; 
"  He  is  merciful,  and  thou,  too,  wilt  be  merciful. 
Where  shall  I  find  my  little  child  1" 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  the  old  woman  ;  "  and 
thou,  I  perceive,  canst  not  see.  Many  fiowere' 
and  trees  have  withered  during  this  night — Death 
will  come  very  soon  to  transplant  them.  Thou 
must  know  that  every  human  being  has  his  tree 
or  fiower  of  life,  as  is  appointed  for  each.  They 
look  like  common  vegetables,  but  their  hearts 
beat.  So  be  of  good  cheer,  perchance  thou  may'st 
be  able  to  distinguish  the  heart-beat  of  thy  child; 
but  what  wilt  thou  give  me  if  I  tell  thee  what 
else  thou  must  do?" 

"  I  have  nothing  to  give,"  said  the  mourning 
mother.  "  But  I  will  go  to  the  end  of  the  world 
at  thy  bidding." 

"  I  want  nothing  from  the  end  of  the  world," 
said  the  old  woman;  "but  thou  canst  give  me 
thy  long  black  hair.  Thou  must  know  well  that 
it  is  very  beautiful ;  it  pleases  me  exceedingly  ! 
And  thou  canst  have  my  white  hair  in  exchange, 
even  that  will  be  better  than  none." 

"  Dcsirest  thou  nothing  further?"  returned  the 
mother ;  "  I  will  give  it  thee  right  willingly." 
And  she  gave  away  her  beautiful  hair,  and  re- 
ceived instead  the  thin  snow-white  locks  of  the 
old  woman. 

And  then  they  entered  Death's  vast  conserva- 
tor}', where  flowers  and  trees  grew  in  wonderfuJ 
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order  and  variety.  There  were  delicate  hyacinths, 
protected  by  glasses,  and  great  healthy  peonies. 
There  grew  water-plants,  some  looking  quite  fresh, 
some  sickly  ;  water-snakes  were  clinging  about 
them,  and  black  crabs  clung  fast  by  the  stalks. 
Here  were  seen  magnificent  palm-trees,  oaks,  and 
plantains  ;  yonder  clustered  the  humble  parsley, 
and  fragrant  thyme.  Not  a  tree,  not  a  flower, 
but  had  its  name,  each  corresponded  with  a  hu- 
man life  ;  the  persons  whose  names  they  bore, 
lived  in  all  countries  and  nations  on  the  earth ; 
one  in  China,  another  in  Greenland,  and  soforth. 
There  were  some  large  trees  planted  in  little  pots, 
60  that  their  roots  were  contracted,  and  the  trees 
themselves  ready  to  break  out  from  the  pots ;  on 
the  other  hand,  there  was  many  a  weakly,  tiny 
herb  set  in  rich  mould,  with  moss  laid  over  its 
roots ;  and  the  utmost  care  and  attention  bestowed 
upon  its  preservation. 

And  the  grieving  mother  bent  down  over  all 
the  tiniest  plants,  in  each  one  she  heard  the  pulse 
of  human  life  ;  and  out  of  a  million  others  she 
distinguished  the  heart-throb  of  her  child. 

"There  it  is !"  cried  she,  stretching  her  hand 
over  a  little  blue  crocus-flower  which  was  hario- 
ing  down  on  one  side,  sickly  and  feeble. 

"Touch  not  that  flower!"  said  the  old  woman. 
"  But  place  thyself  here  ;  and  when  Death  shall 
come — I  expect  him  every  minute — then  suffer 
him  not  to  tear  up  the  plant ;  but  threaten  to  do 
the  same  by  some  of  the  other  flowers — that  will 
terrify  him  !  For  he  will  have  to  answer  for  it 
to  our  Lord :  no  plant  may  be  rooted  up  before 
the  Almighty  has  given  permission." 

Suddenly  an  icy-cold  breath  swept  through 
the  hall,  and  the  blind  mother  felt  that  Death 
had  arrived. 

"  How  hast  thou  found  the  way  hither  T'  asked 
he.  "  How  could'st  thou  arrive  here  more  quickly 
than  r?" 

"  I  am  a  mother,"  was  her  answer. 

And  Death  extended  his  long  hand  toward  tlie 
tiny  delicate  crocus-flov/er  ;  but  she  held  her  hands 
clasped  firmly  round  it,  so  closely,  so  closely ! 
and  yet  with  such  anxious  care  lest  she  should 
touch  one  of  the  petals.  Then  Death  breathed 
upon  her  hands,  and  she  felt  that  his  breath  was 
more  chilling  than  the  coldest,  bitterest  winter 
wind ;  and  her  hands  sank  down,  numbed  and 
powerless. 

"Against  rae  thou  hast  no  strength!"  said 
Death. 

"  But  our  Lord  has,  and  He  is  merciful,"  re- 
plied she. 

"I  do  but  accomplish  His  will!"  said  Death. 
"  I  am  His  gardener.  I  take  up  all  His  plants 
and  trees,  one  by  one,  and  transplant  them  into 
the  glorious  Garden  of  Paradise — into  the  Un- 
known Land.  Where  that  lies  and  how  they 
thrive  there,  that  I  dare  not  tell  thee  !" 

"  Oh,  give  me  back  my  child !"  cried  the  mo- 
ther, and  she  wailed  and  implored.  All  at  once 
she  seized  firm  hold  of  two  pretty  flowers,  one 
with  each  hand,  exclaiming,  "  I  will  tear  off  all 
thy  flowers,  for  I  am  in  despair !" 

"Touch  them  not!"  commanded  Death.  "Thou 


say'st  that  thou  art  very  unhappy ;  and  would'st 
thou  therefore  make  another  mother  as  unhappy 
as  thyself  V 

"  Another  mother  !"  repeated  the  poor  woman, 
and  she  immediately  loosed  her  hold  of  both  the 
flowers. 

"  There  are  thine  eyes  again,"  said  Death.  "  I 
fished  them  out  of  the  lake,  they  glistened  so 
brightly  ;  but  I  did  not  know  that  they  were 
thine.  Take  them  back ;  they  are  now  even  bright- 
er than  before ;  now  look  down  into  this  deep 
well.  I  will  tell  thee  the  names  of  the  two  flowers 
which  thou  wert  about  to  pluck,  and  thou  shak 
see  pictured  in  the  well  their  whole  future,  the 
entire  course  of  their  human  lives.  Thou  shall 
see  all  that  thou  hast  yearned  to  destroy." 

And  she  gazed  into  the  well ;  and  a  lovely  sight 
it  was  to  see  how  one  of  these  lives  became  a 
blessing  to  the  whole  world,  to  see  what  a  sun- 
shine of  joy  and  happiness  it  diffused  around  it. 
And  she  beheld  the  life  of  the  other,  and  there 
was  sin  and  sorrow,  misfortune  and  utter  misery. 

"Both  are  God's  will !"  said  Death. 

"  Which  of  them  is  the  flower  of  unhappiness, 
and  which  the  blessed  and  blessing  one!"  in- 
quired she. 

"That  I  will  not  tell  thee,"  returned  Death; 
"but  this  shalt  thou  learn  from  me,  that  one  of 
those  two  flowers  was  the  flower  of  thine  own 
child.  Thou  hast  seen  the  destiny,  the  future 
of  thine  own  child  !" 

Then  the  mother  shrieked  out  wdth  terror, 
"  Which  of  the  two  is  my  child  1  Tell  mc  that  I 
Save  the  innocent  child !  Release  my  child  from 
all  this  misery  !  Rather  bear  it  away — bear  it 
into  God's  kingdom  !  Forget  my  tears  ;  forget 
my  entreaties  and  all  that  I  have  done  !" 

"  I  do  not  understand  thee,"  said  Death.  "  Wilt 
thou  have  thy  child  back  again,  or  shall  I  carry 
him  away  to  that  place  which  thou  knowest  not  1" 

And  the  mother  wrung  her  hands,  fell  upon 
her  knees,  and  prayed  to  the  All-wise,  All-mer- 
ciful Father,  "  Hear  me  not  when  T  pray  for  what 
is  not  Thy  will — Thy  will  is  always  best !  Hear 
me  not,  Lord,  hear  mc  not !" 

And  her  head  drooped  down  upon  her  breast. 

And  Death  departed,  and  bore  away  her  child 
to  the  Unknown  Land. 

FLORENCE  MAY— A  LOVE  STORY. 

THE  golden  light  of  evening  dazzled  the  eyes 
of  a  young  girl  who  stood  upon  a  stile  watch- 
ing for  the  arrival  of  the  London  coach. 

It  was  about  a  hundred  miles  from  London — 
no  matter  in  what  direction — at  the  bottom  of  a 
green  valley,  down  the  western  slope  of  which 
the  road  came  windingf  here  and  there  concealed 
by  trees.  A  well-beaten  path  led  to  a  village  a 
few  fields  distant,  embowered  in  orchards,  and 
leaning,  as  it  were,  against  the  massive  oaks  and 
elms  of  a  park,  that  shut  in  the  view  in  that  di- 
rection. The  square  steeple-tower  of  the  old 
church  scarcely  overtopped  this  background  of 
leaves. 

Florence  May  was  waiting  for  her  mothes^ 
who  had  been  absent  some  weeks  in  London,  and 
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■who  had  been  compelled  to  leave  her  all  alone  in 
their  humble  collage — all  alone,  unless  her  recti- 
tude and  her  sense  of  duty  may  be  counted  as 
companions. 

Tliey  were  poor,  humble  people.  Mrs.  May 
was  the  -widow  of  a  country  curate,  who  had 
died,  leaving  as  curates  sometimes  do  not,  a  shght 
provision  for  his  family.  It  was  like  a  Provi- 
dence. Having  fought  the  fight  of  life  nearly  out 
on  £50  or  £60  a  year,  some  distant  relation, 
^hom  they  had  never  seen  and  scarcely  ever 
heard  of,  put  the  curate  in  his  will  for  £1000. 
This  sum,  invested,  was  sufficient  to  support  both 
mother  and  daughter  in  that  out  of  the  way  place. 

A  letter  had  arrived,  when  Mrs.  May  had  been 
a  widow  for  three  years,  requesting  her  to  come 
up  to  London,  to  hear  of  "something  to  her  ad- 
vantage." This  was  vague  enough;  but  she 
resolved  to  comply ;  and  not  being  able  to  afford 
the  expense  of  a  double  journey,  had  left  her 
daughter,  then  about  seventeen,  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  neighbors,  her  own  character,  and 
a  mother's  prayers. 

She  has  been  absent  more  than  a  week.  What 
has  happened  in  the  mean  time  '^  Why  does  Flor- 
ence wait  with  more  than  the  impatience  of  filial 
affection — with  a  countenance  in  which  smiling 
lips  and  tearful  eyes  tell  of  a  struggle  between 
joy  and  sadness  1  She  is  troubled  with  the  bur- 
den of  her  first  secret — a  secret  which  she  nurses 
with  uneasy  delight,  and  which  she  is  anxious  to 
pour  into  the  ears  of  her  only  confidante — her 
mother.  How  many  maidens  of  seventeen  are 
still  in  this  dream  of  innocence  ! 

The  sun  had  set  before  the  roll  of  wheels  came 
sounding  down  the  valley  ;  and  when  the  coach 
began  to  descend,  nothing  could  be  distinguished 
but  the  lights  that  glanced  occasionally  behind 
the  trees.  The  time  seemed  prodigiously  long 
to  Florence.  She  even  once  thought  that  some 
fantastical,  ghostly  coachman  was  driving  a  phan- 
tom vehicle  to  and  fro  on  the  hillside  to  mock 
her.  Young  people  in  her  state  of  mind  would 
annihilate  time  and  space.  However,  here  it 
comes,  the  Tally-ho,  sweeping  round  the  last 
comer — lights  glancing — horses  tossing  their 
heads  and  steaming — a  pyramid  of  luggage  sway- 
ing to  and  fro.  "  That's  a  gal's  voice  as  scream- 
ed," said  a  man  to  the  Whip  as  they  passed. 
"Full,  inside  and  out!"  was  the  reply,  and  on 
went  the  Tally-ho  along  the  level  lap  of  the  valley. 

"  She  is  not  come,"  murmured  Florence,  after 
waiting  in  vain  some  time,  to  see  if  the  coach 
would  stop  lower  down  ;  but  it  pursued  its  inex- 
orable course,  and  the  young  girl  returned  by  the 
dim  path  to  her  cottage  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
village. 

That  was  a  critical  period  in  her  life.  For 
some  days  after  her  mother's  departure,  she  had 
spent  her  time  either  at  her  needle,  or  with  one 
or  two  old  neighbors,  who  wearied  her  with  their 
gossip.  To  escape  from  the  sense  of  monotony, 
she  had  wandered  one  morning  into  the  fields,  as 
it  was  indeed  her  custom  from  time  to  time  to 
do ;  and  there,  with  the  scent  of  wild-flowers  and 
new-mown  hay  around,  she  allowed  her  mind  to 


be  ruffled  by  those  thoughts  and  feelings  which 
at  that  age  breathe  upon  us  from  I  know  not  what 
region — sparkling  and  innocent  stirrings,  that 
scarcely  typify  the  billowy  agitation  of  succeeding 
years. 

Across  the  meadows  that  occupy  the  lowest 
portion  of  that  valley,  meanders  a  stream,  over 
which  the  willows  hang  their  whip-like  branches 
and  slender  leaves.  Near  its  margin,  Florence 
used  often  to  sit  with  her  work ;  first  diligently 
attended  to,  then  dropped  occasionally  on  her  lap, 
that  she  might  watch  the  little  fish  that  flitted  like 
shadows  to  and  fro  in  the  shallow  current ;  then 
utterly  forgotten,  as  she  herself  went  wafting 
down  the  stream  of  the  future,  that  widened  as 
she  went,  and  flowed,  at  her  unconscious  will, 
through  scenes  more  magical  than  those  of  fairy- 
land. The  schoolmen  have  sought  for  the  place 
of  Paradise — did  they  peep  into  a  young  heart 
that  is  waiting,  without  knowing  it,  to  lovel 
'  It  was  during  her  first  walk  since  her  mother's 
absence,  that  a  stranger  came  slowly  down  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  stream  ;  and  seeing  this 
lovely  young  girl  entranced  in  a  reverie,  paused 
to  gaze  at  her.  His  glance  at  first  was  cold  and 
critical,  like  that  of  a  man  who  has  trodden  many 
lands,  and  has  seen  more  such  vi&ions  than  one 
under  trees  in  lonely  places — visions  that,  when 
neared  and  grasped  at,  hardened  into  reality,  vul- 
gar and  bucolic.  In  a  little  time,  however,  the  brow 
of  this  stranger  unbent,  and  his  lip  uncurled  ;  and 
there  came  a  strange  fear  to  his  heart,  that  what 
he  saw  of  grace  and  beauty  beneath  that  archway 
of  willow-boughs,  was  a  mere  optical  illusion — a 
phantasm  painted  on  the  exhalations  of  the  mead- 
ow by  the  sun's  beams.  There  is  a  certain  pride 
in  disappointed  natures,  which  makes  them  be- 
lieve that  all  the  loveliness  of  the  outer  world  is 
of  their  own  imagining,  as  if  we  could  imagine 
more  perfect  things  than  God  has  imagined  and 
thrown  on  this  canvas  of  the  universe. 

The  man  was  of  the  south  by  travel,  if  not  by 
birth,  and  muttered  some  "  Santa  Vergincs  !** 
more  in  surprise  than  devotion.  He  did  not 
move  or  speak  to  attract  the  young  girl's  atten- 
tion, but  waited  until  her  eyes,  which  he  saw 
were  restless,  should  chance  to  fall  upon  him. 
Her  start  of  alarm,  when  she  found  herself  to  be 
not  alone,  was  repressed  by  the  grave  politeness 
of  his  bow. 

"  Young  lady,"  he  said,  in  a  low  musical  voice 
when  he  had  leaped  the  stream  and  stood  by  her 
side,  "  I  am  on  my  way  to  Melvyn  Park.  Per- 
haps I  may  learn  from  you  in  what  direction  to 
turn." 

"  The  roof  of  the  mansion  shows  above  the 
trees,"  replied  she,  rising  and  stretching  out  her 
pretty  hand. 

"  I  might  have  guessed  so,"  said  the  stranger, 
whose  accent  was  but  slightly  foreign;  "and 
this  is  but  a  bad  excuse  for  speaking  to  you.  It 
is  more  frank  to  say,  that  I  was  surprised  at  see- 
ing so  much  beauty  and  grace  buried  in  this 
sequestered  vallc}',  and  could  not  pass  on  without 
learning  who  you  may  be." 

Flattcrv  flies  to  the  heart  as  swiftly  as  electri- 
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city  along  the  wire.  The  maiden  blushed,  and 
drew  oif  but  siightly.  "  Florence  May,"  said  she, 
'•is  known  to  the  whole  valley,  and  v/ili  not  be 
niade  sport  of  nor  molested  without  finding  de- 
fen  J  ers." 

Was  this  affected  fear  a  cunning  device  for  tell- 
ing her  name  without  seeming  to  answer  an  un- 
authorized question  ] 

"  Child,"  replied  the  stranger,  who  perhaps 
took  this  view  of  the  matter,  for  he  smiled,  though 
kindiy,  "you  may  count  on  me  as  one  of  the  de- 
fenders. For  the  present  let  me  thank  you,  and 
say  farewell." 

With  these  words,  and  a  somewhat  formal 
bow,  he  turned  and  went  across  the  fields,  leav- 
ing Florence  bewildered,  almost  breathless,  with 
surprise  and  excitement,  and,  to  confess  the  truth, 
not  a  little  piqued  that  her  ruse,  if  ruse  it  was, 
iiad  brought  the  dialogue  to  so  abrupt  a  termina- 
tion. She  had  no  wish  to  parley  with  strangers. 
Her  mother  had  expressly  warned  her  not  to  do 
sa.  What  a  famous  opportunity  thrown  away  to 
exhibit  the  rigidness  of  her  sense  of  duty  !  In- 
deed, there  had  been  so  little  merit  on  her  part, 
that  the  stranger,  if  he  had  rightly  read  her  coun- 
tenance, might  pretend  that  the  forbearance  had 
been  all  on  his  side.  Of  course,  she  would  have 
gained  the  victory  in  the  end ;  but  how  much 
more  dramatic  if  her  prudence  had  been  put  to  a 
severer  test ! 

These  were  not  exactly  her  thoughts  but  the 
translation  of  them.  She  followed  the  retiring 
figure  of  the  stranger,  as  he  kept  by  the  path 
along  the  willows  ;  and  slightly  bit  her  lip.  Then 
suddenly,  as  if  rememberinfj  that  the  sincrleness 
of  mind  v/hich  her  attitude  expressed  was  more 
beautiful  than  becoming — what  an  odious  cuphon- 
ism  is  that  word  for  heartless  acting — she  turned 
with  something  like  a  flout,  and  sat  down  again, 
with  her  face  averted  from  the  now  distant  stranger 
— averted  only  a  moment ;  for  soon  her  attitude 
would  have  reminded  a  sculptor  of  that  exquisite 
group  in  which  the  girl  turns  to  bill  the  dove  that 
has  fluttered  down  on  her  shoulder. 

Now,  take  it  not  as  an  article  of  faith  that 
Florence  had  "fallen  in  love,"  as  the  spying  is, 
with  that  tail  handsome  stranger  with  tne  black 
eyes  and  sun-painted  complexion.  We  v>rould 
have  you  more  careful  in  the  construction  of 
your  credo  than  that.  But,  at  any  rate,  an  im- 
pression had  been  produced ;  this  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. When  a  man  falls  into  the  water,  he 
may  not  be  drowned,  but  is  sure  to  be  wet.  Flor- 
ence had  never  seen  any  members  of  that  cate- 
gory of  "lovable  persons,"  which  is  of  so  little 
political  and  so  much  social  importance,  except 
two  or  three  six-foot  farmers,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Simmer,  their  pale-faced,  sandy-whiskered  young 
bachelor  vicar  of  fifty.  Should  we  be  astonished, 
then,  that  after  her  first  agitation  had  subsided, 
there  remained  something  more  than  memory  of 
the  compliment  which  had  fallen  from  the  lips  and 
been  ratified  by  the  eyes  of  that  distinguished- 
looking  stranger? 

Need  it  be  said,  moreover,  that  while  she  re- 
mained by  the  margin  of  the  stream,  and  during 


her  sauntering  walk  home,  and  all  the  evening, 
she  thought  of  little  else  save  this  very  simple 
meeting.  As  to  her  dreams,  we  shall  not  inquire 
into  them  ;  but  the  moonbeams  tell  us  that  they 
shone  ail  night  between  the  ivy -leaves  upon  a 
smile  as  sweet  and  self-satisfied  as  ever  lived  on 
the  lips  of  a  maiden  on  her  wedding-eve. 

Next  day,  it  was  rumored  in  the  village  that  a 
foreign  painter  had  come  to  occupy  one  of  the 
wings  of  Melvyn  House,  by  permission  of  the 
family,  which  had  remained  many  years  abroad. 
His  name  was  simply  Angelo  ;  and  a  mighty  fine 
gentleman  he  was.  One  could  not  guess,  to  look 
at  him,  that  he  had  ever  lived  on  frogs ;  or  was 
"obligated  to  hexpress  hissclf  in  a  barbarious 
lingo,"  as  the  landlady  of  the  Jolly  Boys'  Inn 
phrased  it. 

Florence  was  proud  to  say  casually,  to  some  old 
spectacled  lady — who  obsen^ed  "  indeed  she  nev- 
er," and  told  her  neighbor  that  "  Miss  May  seem- 
ed very  forward" — that  she  had  held  a  minute's 
conversation  with  this  said  painter.  W^e  take 
this  as  a  proof  that  she  was  only  dazzled  by  him ; 
and  that  she  had  not  really  experienced  one  pang 
of  love.  So  much  the  better.  We  must  not  be- 
stow the  only  treasures  of  our  hearts  on  the  first 
interesting  person  we  may  happen  to  meet  under 
a  willow-hedge. 

And  yet  there  she  is  at  her  place  again,  thinking 
of  yesterday's  meeting  ;  and — ^by  the  bow  of  Eros  ! 
— there  is  he,  too,  wandering  accidentally  in  the 
same  direction  with  his  sketch-book  under  his  arm. 
W^e  had  no  business  to  be  eaves-dropping ;  but  "  a 
concealed  fault  is  half  pardoned."  We  were  in- 
visible, and  heard  every  word  they  said.  It 
should  all  be  set  down  hero,  but  it  was  dreadful 
nonsense,  at  least  what  he  said  ;  for  she,  partly 
in  coquetry  perhaps,  and  partly  in  pride  and  pru- 
dence, intrenched  herself  behind  the  rampart  of 
her  maiden  modest}'^,  and  answered  only — by  list- 
ening. 

The  young  man  was  in  a  state  of  temporary 
insanity  ;  at  least,  if  one  might  believe  his  words. 
Like  all  lovers,  he  professed  to  have  skill  in  physi- 
ognomy. He  asked  no  information  about  Flor- 
ence, did  not  care  who  she  was  or  where  she 
came  from  :  all  he  wanted  to  know  was,  whether 
she  was  free.  He  spoke  eloquently  and  with 
sufhcient  respect.  The  young  girl  more  than 
once  felt  her  heart  melt ;  and  it  was  a  great  ex- 
ertion for  her  at  length  to  reply,  that  her  mother 
was  av/ay,  and  that  she  could  not  listen  to  an- 
other word  without  her  knowledge  and  sanction. 

She  did  Usten,  however,  for  he  went  on  talk- 
ing interminably.  According  to  his  account,  he 
was  an  artist  who  had  studied  many  years  at 
Rome  ;  but  he  did  not  say  whether  he  was  of 
English  origin  or  not,  and,  of  course,  P^lorence 
could  not  ask  the  question.  This  would  have 
been  to  avow  a  stronger  interest  in  him  than  con- 
sisted with  her  views.  W^c  should  have  liked 
her  better,  perhaps,  had  she  been  more  frank  and 
artless.  Yet,  after  all,  her  conduct  was  not  at 
this  time  an  image  of  her  character,  but  arose 
from  a  struggle  between  her  own  simplicity  and 
her  recollection  of  her  mother's  warnincrs. 
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It  is  needless  to  say  that,  after  many  hesita- 
tions, she  now  invariably  went  every  day  to  her 
accustomed  seat.  This  might  he  interpreted  into 
giving  a  rendezvous ;  but  she  had  a  prescriptive 
riirht  to  the  place,  and  why  should  she  be  driven 
from  it  by  an  intrusive,  impertinent  stranger  1 
Impertinent !  Nay,  not  so  ;  nothing  could  be 
more  reserved  and  respectful  than  his  demeanor ; 
and  if  he  was  really  in  earnest,  and  if  he  turned 
out  to  be  a  respectable  man,  why — perhaps  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  duty  in  her  not  to  repulse 
his  advances.  Matrimony  was  indeed,  they  had 
told  her,  an  awful  responsibility ;  but  if,  by  mi- 
dergoing  it,  she  could  raise  her  mother  to  a  more 
comfortable  position,  would  it  not  be  her  duty  to 
make  the  sacrifice  1 

Matters  went  on  in  this  way  for  several  days, 
and  Florence  began  to  wait  impatiently  for  the 
arrival  of  her  mother,  to  whom  she  might  relate 
all  that  had  passed.  Angelo  accustomed,  per- 
haps, to  more  easy  conquests,  was  irritated  by 
her  cold  caution,  not  knowing  that  hers  was  the 
hypocrisy  of  duty.  Ke  once  even  went  so  far  as 
to  say,  that  he  blamed  himself  for  wasting  time 
with  a  calculating  village  coquette,  and,  rising, 
departed  with  a  formal  salute.  Florence's  bosom 
heaved  with  emotion,  tears  started  to  her  eyes, 
her  lips  trembled,  and  she  v/as  on  the  point  of 
periling  all  her  prospects  by  calling  him  back. 
But  by  a  prodigious  effort  of  will,  she  restrained 
herself,  and  kept  her  eyes  firmly  fixed  on  the 
ground  until  the  sound  of  his  steps  had  died  away. 

"No,"  said  she  rising,  "I  am  not  to  be  so 
lightly  vs^on.  These  days  have  given  me  experi- 
ence. He  is  certainly  captivating  in  manners, 
but  sometimes  I  think  that  one  moment  of  weak- 
ness on  my  part — "  And  she  thought  of  the  fate 
of  Lucy  Lightfoot,  who  had  been  left  to  wear  the 
willow,  after  saying  "Yes"  too  soon. 

In  the  afternoon,  a  letter  came  announcing  her 
mother's  arrival  for  that  very  day  ;  and  it  was  in 
the  excitement  that  followed  this  little  misunder- 
standing that  she  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the 
coach.  She  wanted  an  adviser  sadly.  Should 
she,  after  what  had  passed,  return  next  day  to 
the  meadow,  or  should  she  remain  at  home  in 
melancholy  loneliness  1  The  question  was  more 
important  than  even  she  imagined  ;  for  v/c  V\dll 
not  undertake  to  say,  despite  Mr.  Angelo's  lofty 
sentiments,  that  his  faith  was  as  strong  as  he 
professed.  Might  he  not  have  wished  to  test  the 
virtue  of  this  beautiful  girl,  whom  he  had  found, 
as  it  were,  by  the  wayside  1  Men  of  the  world 
are  not  averse  to  these  trials ;  and  if  their  unfor- 
tunate victim  fall,  they  go  av/ay  on  the  voyage 
of  life,  leaving  her  to  repent  in  tears,  and  hugging 
themselves  with  the  idea  that  they  have  not  been 
"taken  in."  They  forget  that  the  most  fervent 
Christian  does  not  venture  to  ask  for  strength  to 
resist  temptation,  but  only  to  be  kept  from  it; 
and  that  every  one  of  us,  perhaps,  would  be  caught, 
if  the  Evil  Angler  knew  what  bait  to  put  on  his 
hook. 

Florence  had  just  placed  her  hand  on  the  latch 
of  the  door,  when  she  saw  a  figure  come  out  from 
a  deep  mass  of  sliadow  close  by,  and  softly  ap- 


proach her.  It  was  Angelo.  She  screamod 
slightly,  but  so  slightly  that  even  he  scarcely 
heard.  "  Do  not  be  alarmed.  Miss  May,"  he  said ; 
"  I  came  here  in  hopes  to  meet  you  as  you  enter- 
ed. I  could  not  have  slept  to-night  without  ask- 
ing your  forgiveness  for  the  rude  manner  in  which 
I  left  you,  and  for  my  unauthorized  accusations. 
Do  say  that  you  are  no  longer  angry." 

"  Of  course — of  course  ;  I  have  no  right  to  bo 
angry.  But,  for  Heaven's  sake,  sir,  retac :  I 
must  not  be  seen  by  the  neighbors  talking  to  a 
stranger  at  this  hour." 

"  There  is  no  one  in  the  street,  and  I  will  not 
detain  you  a  minute.  Can  not  you  find  in  your 
heart  to  give  me  one  word  of  hope,  one  look  of 
encouragement  1  I  am  bewildered,  maddened  by 
your  cold  indiflfercncc." 

"  You  have  no  right,  Mr.  Angelo,  to  call  me 
cold  or  indifferent ;  I  have  blamed  myself  for  my 
too  great  simplicity.  My  mother  will  be  back  to- 
morrow ;  I  will  tell  her  what  has  happened  ;  and 
— and —     But  I  must  go  in." 

"This  gives  me  hope,"  cried  he;  "I  ask  no 
more.     Florence — dear  Florence  !" 

He  took  her  hand,  and  kissed  it  over  and  over 
again,  although  she  almost  struggled  to  get  it 
avv^ay.  The  strong  passion  of  that  man  seemed 
to  pass  through  her  like  an  electric  shock ;  and 
wonderful  emotions  came  trooping  to  her  heart. 
Suddenly,  however,  she  broke  away,  and,  as  if 
fearing  her  own  weakness,  glided  into  the  house 
without  a  word,  and  locked,  and  bolted,  and  bar- 
red the  door  in  a  manner  so  desperately  energetic, 
that  even  Angelo,  who  stood  foolishly  on  the  out- 
side, could  not  help  smiling. 

"  She  will  come  to  the  meadow  to-morrow," 
said  he,  rather  contemptuously,  as  if  surprised 
and  annoyed  at  his  own  success  that  evening. 

But  Florence  did  not  come.  With  the  intui- 
tive perception  W'th  which  modesty  supplies  wo- 
men, she  felt  that  the  stranger  had  pushed  his 
experiments  on  her  character  too  far.  The  fol- 
lowing day  was  spent  at  home  in  indignant  self- 
examination.  W"hat  had  she  done  to  provoke 
that  freedom,  and  authcrizc  what  seemed  some- 
thing like  insult  1  Conscious  of  innocence,  she 
proudly  answered  :"  Nothing."  But,  ah  !  Flor- 
ence, were  not  those  tacit  rendezvous  a  fault? 

Mrs.  May  arrived  in  the  evening  with  a  whole 
budget  of  news  and  complaints.  Small  was  the 
mercy  by  her  vouchsafed  to  the  modern  Babylon : 
a  den  of  thieves  was  nothing  to  it.  The  "  some- 
thing to  her  advantage"  was  a  proposal  to  invest 
her  money  in  a  concern  that  would  return  fifty 
per  cent.  She  had  expressed  herself  "much 
obliged"  to  her  correspondent ;  adding,  however, 
tliat  "  ronie  people  vv'ould  consider  him  a  swin- 
dler, indeed  she  supposed  he  was.  Perhaps  he 
would  object  to  pay  the  expense  he  had  put  her 
to.  Of  course.  Dishonest  persons  were  never 
inclined  to  pay.  She  wished  him  good-morning, 
and  hoped  he  would  repent  before  he  arrived  at 
Botany  Bay."  Having  detailed  these  and  many 
other  brave  things  which  she  recollected  to  have 
said,  good  Mrs.  May  began  to  pay  attention  to 
her  tea,  and  allowed  I'lorcncc  to  relate  all  that 
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she  had  said,  dvone,  thought,  and  felt  during  the 
time  of  her  mother's  absence. 

"  Biess  me!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  May  at  length, 
setting  down  her  tea-cup,  *'  I  do  not  wonder  the 
house  looks  rather  untidy  You  have  been  doing 
nothing  else  but  making  love  ever  since  my  back 
was  turned.  There's  proper  conduct  for  a  cler- 
gyman's daughter !" 

Florence  expressed  her  regret  as  well  as  she 
coald,  and  in  trying  to  excuse  herself  was  com- 
pelled to  dilate  considerably  on  the  fine  qualities 
of  Mr.  Angelo.  Let  it  be  admitted,  that  she  sup- 
pressed all  allusion  to  the  last  interview. 

*'  Well,  child,"  quoth  Mrs.  May,  after  Hstening 
to  what  by  degrees  warmed  into  a  glowing  pane- 
gyric— "  I  think  this  is  all  nonsense  ;  but  you 
know  I  have  always  promised  never  to  interfere 
with  any  sincere  attachment  you  may  form.  Are 
you  quite  sure  this  gentleman  is  not  merely  mak- 
ing a  pastime  of  you  1 " 

Florence  turned  away  her  head,  and  her  mother 
went  on.  "  I  shall  make  some  inquiries  into  his 
position  and  prospects,  and  character,  of  course. 
If  all  turn  out  to  be  satisfactory — we  shall  see ; 
but  I  confess  to  having  a  prejudice  against  for- 
eignars." 

It  was  no  easy  matter  for  Mrs.  May  to  gain  the 
information  she  required.  The  whole  village,  it 
is  true,  was  up  in  arms  about  the  young  stranger 
who  had  arrived  at  Melvyn  Park,  and  who,  as 
every  one  knew,  had  long  ago  been  betrothed  to 
Miss  Florence  ;  but  nobody  could  say  one  word 
on  the  subject  that  was  not  surmise.  Poor  Mrs. 
May  was  highly  indignant  when  she  learned  that 
all  tho3e  visits  to  the  meadows  had  been  watched 
and  commented  on  by  every  gossip,  that  is  to  say, 
every  woman  in  the  place,  and  returned  home  to 
scold  her  daughter,  and  pronounce  the  mystery 
unfathomable. 

"  You  must,"  said  she,  "  forget  this  person, 
who  evidently  has  no  serious  intentions." 

"  I  will  try,"  replied  her  daughter,  with  an  arch 
look ;  "  but  there  he  is  coming  down  the  street 
toward  our  house." 

The  stranger  had  heard  of  Mrs.  May's  return, 
and  was  hastening  to  beg  permission  to  renew 
the  interviews,  the  interruption  of  which  had 
taught  him  how  deeply  he  was  moved.  The  el- 
der lady  received  him  with  formal  politeness,  as 
a  distincruished  foreiijner,  while  Florence  endeav- 
ored  to  keep  her  eyes  to  the  ground.  Mr.  Angelo 
found  it  necessary  to  break  the  ice  by  declaring, 
that  he  was  no  Italian,  but  an  Englishman  by 
origin  though  not  by  birth. 

"  My  name,"  he  said,  »'  is  Angelo  Melvyn,  and 
I  am  now  the  owner  of  Melvyn  Park.  Sorrowful 
circumstances,  you  will  perhaps  have  heard  by 
tradition,  induced  ray  father  to  go  abroad  many 
years  ago.  When  I  became  the  head  of  the  fai;i- 
ily,  I  naturally  felt  a  desire  to  behold  the  mansion 
of  my  ancestors,  which  was  not  invested  to  me 
personally  with  melancholy  associations.  It  was 
my  fancy  to  explore  the  neigliborhooJ  without 
making  myself  known.  I  met  your  daughter ; 
and — may  I  hope  that  she  has  related  to  you  all 
I  have  ventured  to  say  of  my  feelings  toward  her  1" 


This  explanation  "  made  all  things  straight," 
as  Mrs.  May  afterward  said.  Angelo  might  have 
told  a  good  deal  more ;  for  example,  that  his  heart 
was  only  just  recovering  from  the  pain  of  a  bitter 
disappointment,  when  the  lovely  form  of  Florence 
appeared  to  console  and  indemnify  him.  But  few 
v/ords  in  these  matters  are  wisdom  ;  and  there  in 
always  time  to  be  confidential.  Within  a  month 
from  that  period,  every  one  had  heard  that  Mr. 
Angelo  Melvyn  was  about  to  be  married  to  Miss 
Florence  May,  with  whom  those  who  had  learned 
their  geography,  and  were  not  conversant  with 
the  facts,  insisted  he  had  fallen  in  love  in  Tus- 
cany. "  In  those  southern  climes,"  said  Miss 
Wiggins  to  Miss  Higgins,  '*  it  is  the  custom  for 
cities  to  stand  godfathers  to  children."  The  wed- 
ding took  place  in  due  season ;  and  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  it  turned  out  a  happy  one,  for  the 
last  news  we  have  heard  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvyn 
was,  that  they  have  been  seen  walking  along  the 
meadows  near  the  willow-stream,  while  two 
bright-eyed  children — one  named  Angelo,  and 
the  other  Florence — were  running  to  and  fro, 
gathering  daisies  and  butter-cups,  to  make  wreaths 
and  nosegays  withal. 
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LISTEN  to  my  story  ! 
In  the  country,  close  by  the  road-side,  there 
stands  a  summer-house — you  must  certainly  have 
seen  it.  In  front,  is  a  little  garden  fall  of  flowers, 
inclosed  by  white  palings  ;  and  on  a  bank  out- 
side the  palings  there  grew,  amidst  the  freshest 
green  gi'ass,  a  little  daisy.  The  sun  shone  as 
brightly  and  warmly  upon  the  daisy  as  upon  the 
splendid  large  flowers  within  the  garden,  and 
therefore  it  grew  hourly,  so  that  one  morning  it 
stood  fully  open  with  its  delicate  white  gleaming 
leaves,  which  like  rays  surrounded  the  little 
yellow  sun  in  their  centre. 

It  never  occurred  to  the  little  flower  that  no 
one  saw  her,  hidden  as  she  was  among  the  grass  ; 
she  was  quite  contented  ;  she  turned  toward  the 
warai  sun,  looked  at  it,  and  listened  to  the  lark 
who  was  singing  in  the  air. 

The  daisy  was  as  happy  as  if  it  were  the  day 
of  some  high  festival,  and  yet  it  Vv^as  only  Monday. 
The  children  were  at  school ;  and  v^hile  they  sat 
upon  their  forms,  and  learned  their  lessons,  the 
little  flower  upon  her  green  stalk  learned  from 
the  warm  sun,  and  every  thing  around  her,  how 
good  God  is.  Meanwhile  the  little  lark  expressed 
clearly  and  beautifully  all  she  felt  in  silence  ! — 
And  the  flower  looked  up  with  a  sort  of  reverence 
to  the  happy  bird  who  could  fly  and  sing ;  it  did 
not  distress  her  that  she  could  not  do  the  same. 
"  I  can  see  and  listen,"  thought  she ;  "  the  sun 
shines  on  me,  and  the  wind  kisses  me.  Oh ! 
how  richly  am  I  blessed." 

There  stood  within  the  palings  several  grand, 
stifl- looking  flowers  ;  the  less  frairrancc  they  had, 
the  more  airs  they  gave  themselves.  The  peonies 
puflcd  themselves  out  in  order  to  make  themselves 
larger  than  the  roses.  The  tulips  had  the  gayest 
colors  of  all ;  they  were  perfectly  avrare  of  it, 
and  held  themselves  as  straight  as  a  candle  that 
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they  might  be  the  better  seen.  They  took  no 
notice  at  all  of  the  little  flower  outside  the  palings ; 
but  she  looked  all  the  more  upon  them,  thinking, 
'*  how  rich  and  beautiful  they  are  !  Yes,  that 
noble  bird  will  surely  fly  down  and  visit  them. 
How  happy  am  I,  who  live  so  near  them  and  can 
see  their  beauty  !"  Just  at  that  moment,  "  quir- 
rcvitl"  the  lark  did  fiy  down  ;  but  he  came  not 
to  the  peonies  or  the  tulips  :  no,  he  flew  down  to 
the  poor  little  daisy  in  the  grass,  who  was  almost 
frightened  from  pure  joy,  and  knew  not  what  to 
think,  she  was  so  surprised. 

The  little  bird  hopped  about,  and  sang,  *'  Oh, 
how  soft  is  this  grass  !  and  what  a  sweet  little 
flower  blooms  here,  with  its  golden  heart,  and 
silver  garment!"  for  the  yellow  centre  of  the 
daisy  looked  just  like  gold,  and  the  Uttle  petals 
around  gleamed  silver  white 

How  happy  the  little  daisy  was !  no  one  can 
imagine  how  happy.  The  bird  kissed  her  with 
Ills  beak,  sang  to  her,  and  then  flew  up  again 
into  the  blue  sky.  It  was  a  full  quarter  of  an' 
hour  ere  the  flower  recovered  herself.  Half 
ashamed,  and  yet  completely  happy,  she  looked 
at  the  flowers  in  the  garden  ;  they  must  certainly 
be  aware  of  the  lienor  and  happiness  that  had 
been  conferred  upon  her,  they  must  know  how 
delighted  she  was.  But  the  tulips  held  them- 
selves twice  as  stiff  as  before,  and  their  faces 
grew  quite  red  with  anger;  as  to  the  thick-headed 
peonies,  it  v/as  indeed  well  that  they  could  not 
speak,  or  the  little  daisy  would  have  heard  some- 
thing not  very  pleasant.  The  poor  little  flov/er 
could  see  well  that  they  were  in  an  ill-humor, 
and  she  w^as  much  grieved  at  it.  Soon  after,  a 
girl  came  into  the  gardeii  with  a  knife  sharp  and 
bright ;  she  went  up  to  the  tulips  and  cut  off  one 
after  another.  "Ugh!  that  is  horrible,"  sighed 
the  daisy  ;  "  it  is  now  all  over  with  them."  The 
girl  then  w^ent  away  with  the  tulips.  How  glad 
Vi/as  the  daisy  that  she  grew  in  the  grass  outside 
the  palings,  and  was  a  despised  little  flov^^er ! 
She  f^lt  really  thankful ;  and  when  the  sun  set, 
she  folded  her  loaves,  went  to  sleep,  and  dreamed 
all  night  of  the  sun  and  the  beautiful  bird. 

The  next  morning,  when  our  little  flower,  fresh 
and  cheerful,  again  spread  out  all  her  white  leaves 
in  the  bright  sunshine  and  clear  blue  air,  she 
heard  the  voice  of  the  bird  ;  but  he  sung  so 
mournfully.  Alas  !  the  poor  lark  had  good  reason 
for  sorrow ;  he  had  been  caught,  and  put  into  a 
cage  close  by  the  open  window.  Ho  sang  of 
the  joys  of  a  free  and  unrestrained  flight ;  he 
sang  of  the  young  green  corn  in  the  fields,  and 
of  the  pleasure  of  being  borne  up  by  his  wings  in 
the  open  air.  The  poor  bird  was  certairdy  very 
unhappy,  he  sat  a  prisoner  in  his  narrow  cage  ! 

The  littie  daisy  would  so  willingly  have  helped 
him,  but  how  could  shel  Ah,  that  she  knew 
not,  she  quite  forgot  how  beautiful  was  all  around 
her,  how  warmly  the  sun  shone,  how  pretty  and 
v/hite  were  her  leaves.  Alas  !  she  could  only 
think  of  the  imprisoned  bird — whom  it  was  not 
in  lior  power  to  help.  All  at  once,  two  little 
boys  came  out  of  the  garden;  one  of  them  had  a 
knife  in  his  hand,  as  large  and  as  sharp  as  that 


with  which  the  girl  had  cut  the  tulips.  They 
went  up  straight  to  the  little  daisy,  who  could  not 
imagine  what  they  wanted. 

*'  Here  we  can  cut  a  nice  piece  of  turf  for  the 
lark,"  said  one  of  the  boys :  and  he  began  to  cut 
deep  all  round  the  daisy,  leaving  her  in  the  centre. 

"  Tear  out  the  flower,"  said  the  other  boy  ;  and 
and  the  little  daisy  trembled  all  over  for  fear ;  for 
she  knew  that  if  she  were  torn  out  she  would 
die,  and  she  wished  so  much  to  live,  as  she  was 
to  be  put  into  the  cage  with  the  imprisoned  lark. 

"  No,  leave  it  alone !"  said  the  first,  "  it  looks 
so  pretty  ;"  and  so  it  was  left  alone,  and  was  put 
into  the  lark's  cage. 

But  the  poor  bird  loudly  lamented  the  loss  of 
his  freedom,  and  beat  his  wings  against  the  iron . 
bars  of  his  cage ;  and  the  little  flower  could  not 
speak,  could  not  say  a  single  word  of  comfort  to 
him,  much  as  she  wished  to  do  so.  Thus  passed 
the  whole  morning. 

"There  is  no  water  here!"  sang  the  captive 
lark  ;  "  they  have  all  gone  out  and  forgotten  me ; 
not  a  drop  of  water  to  drink !  my  throat  is  dry 
and  burning  !  there  is  fire  and  ice  within  me,  and 
the  air  is  so  heavy  !  Alas !  I  must  die,  I  must 
leave  the  warm  sunshine,  the  fresh  green  trees, 
and  all  the  beautiful  things  which  God  has  creat- 
ed !"  And  then  he  pierced  his  beak  into  the  cool 
grass,  in  order  to  refresh  himself  a  little — and  his 
eye  fell  upon  the  daisy,  and  the  bird  bowed  to  her, 
and  said,  "  Thou  too  wilt  wither  here,  thou  poor 
little  flower !  They  have  given  me  thee,  and  the 
piece  of  green  around  thee,  instead  of  the  whole 
v^'orld  w^hich  I  possessed  before  !  Every  little 
blade  of  grass  is  to  be  to  me  a  green  tree,  thy  every 
white  petal,  a  fragrant  flower  !  Alas  !  thou  only 
remindest  me  of  what  I  have  lost." 

"  Oh  !  that  I  could  comfort  him  !"  thought  the 
daisy  ;  but  she  could  not  move  a  single  petal,  jet 
the  fragrance  which  came  from  her  delicate  blos- 
som was  stronger  than  is  usual  with  this  flower ; 
the  bird  noticed  it,  and  although  panting  with 
thirst,  he  tore  the  green  blades  in  very  anguish, 
he  did  not  touch  the  flower. 

It  was  evening,  and  yet  no  one  came  to  bring 
the  poor  bird  a  drop  of  water ;  he  stretched  out 
his  slender  wings,  and  shook  them  convulsively 
— his  song  was  a  mournful  wail — his  little  head 
bent  toward  the  flower,  and  the  bird's  heart  broke 
from  thirst  and  desire.  The  flower  could  not 
now  as  on  the  preceding  evening  fold  together 
her  leaves,  and  sleep ;  sad  and  sick  she  drooped 
to  the  grourd. 

The  boys  did  nof  come  till  the  next  morning; 
and  when  they  saw  the  bird  was  dead  they  wept 
bitterly.  They  dug  a  pretty  grave,  which  they 
adorned  whh  flower  petals  ;  the  bird's  corpse  was 
put  into  a  pretty  red  box  ;  royally  was  the  poor 
bird  buried  ! — While  he  yet  lived  and  sang  they 
forgot  him,  left  him  sufiering  in  his  cage,  and  j 
now  he  was  highly  honored  and  bitterly  be- 
wailed. 

But  the  piece  of  turf  with  the  daisy  in  it  was  j 
thrown  out  into  the  street ;  no  one  thouffht  cf  ; 
her  who  had  felt  most  for  the  little  bird,  and  who  i 
had  so  much  wished  to  comfort  him.  j 
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THE  FIRST  AERONAUT. 

PILATRE  DES  ROSIERS  was  the  first  and 
most  iilustrious  of  the  long  list  of  individuals 
who  have  fallen  victims  to  their  desire  to  advance 
the  art  of  aerostation.  He  may  be  looked  upon 
as  the  incarnation  of  that  feverish  love  of  scien- 
tific adventure  and  excitement  which  the  progress 
of  the  physical  sciences  developed  in  certain 
minds  toward  the  end  of  tlie  last  century.  The 
laurels  gained  by  Blanchard  hindered  him  from 
sleeping ;  by  night  and  day  they  were  always 
before  his  eyes. 

His  first  attempts  were  made  in  the  year  1783. 
In  France,  every  month  of  that  year  saw  a  new 
step  taken  in  advance  by  the  aerial  Argonauts. 
The  first  five  of  those  months  were  devoted  to 
experimental  essays ;  the  sixth  witnessed  the  first 
public  ascent  ever  made  in  France.  This  took 
place  successfully  at  Annonay,  the  balloon  being 
one  of  the  primitive  sort,  filled  with  heated  air. 
In  July  and  August  the  first  ascents  were  made 
in  Paris  by  means  of  balloons  filled  with  hydrogen 
gas ;  and  in  September,  at  Versailles,  the  first  bal- 
loon freighted  with  living  animals  made  its  ascent. 

In  October  of  the  same  year,  Montgolfier  set 
himself  to  work  to  make  a  balloon  which  should 
be  capable  of  carrying  travelers.  He  worked  for 
this  purpose  in  the  gardens  of  the  Faubourg 
Saint  Antoine.  The  machine  which  he  con- 
structed was  not  less  than  twenty  yards  in  height, 
by  as  many  as  sixteen  broad.  Its  exterior  was 
richly  painted  and  embroidered  ;  there  being  rep- 
resented upon  it,  on  a  blue  ground,  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  arms  of  the  King  of  France, 
and  numberless  fleurs-de-lis ;  and  also,  lower 
down,  amidst  a  crowd  of  grotesque  heads  and 
garlands  of  flowers,  a  flock  of  eagles  with  ex- 
tended wings,  that  seemed  to  be  flying  and  sup- 
porting the  huge  machine  upon  their  shoulders. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  balloon,  somewhat  in  the 
fashion  of  our  modern  "cars,"  was  constructed 
a  circular  gallery  of  wicker-work,  covered  with 
silk,  which  was  destined  to  receive  the  aeronauts. 
This  gallery  was  much  larger,  however,  than 
balloon-cars  nowadays  are,  and  was  surrounded 
by  a  balustrade  to  prevent  the  travelers  falling 
out,  and  to  permit  them  to  circulate  freely  in  the 
interior.  In  the  middle  of  the  gallery  was  an 
opening,  under  which  was  suspended  by  chains 
the  iron  stove  which  was  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rarefying  the  air  in  the  balloon.  In  one 
corner  of  the  gallery  was  a  magazine,  intended 
for  the  storing  up  of  an  immense  quantity  of 
straw,  by  means  of  which  the  aeronauts  should 
be  able  to  elevate  themselves  at  will,  by  increas- 
ing the  activity  of  their  fire. 

By  the  fifteenth  of  October  every  thing  was 
finished,  and  upon  that  and  the  three  following 
days  attempts  were  made  to  make  the  balloon 
serve  as  a  kind  of  aerial  ship.  At  twenty-three 
different  times  Pilatre  des  Rosiers,  generally  alone, 
but  once  accompanied  with  the  Marquisof  Arlande 
and  once  with  M.  Girond  de  Vilctte,  suffered  him- 
self to  be  elevated  in  the  car  of  the  balloon  as  high 
as  could  bo  done  without  cutting  the  cords  which 
held  it  captive,  namely,  to  a  height  of  about  430 


yards.  Elevated  to  that  height,  "  the  balloon," 
says  an  eye-witness,  "  did  not  seem  to  be  in  the 
least  diminished,  but  the  men  in  the  gallery  ap- 
peared so  small  that  they  could  not  be  distinguish- 
ed from  each  other  without  the  aid  of  a  teles- 
cope." Ail  the  world  paid  homage  to  the  sang- 
froid and  courage  of  Pilatre  des  Rosiers,  as  also 
to  his  address  and  the  intelligent  manner  in  which 
he  increased  or  damped  his  fire  according  as  ho 
wished  either  to  ascend  or  descend.  On  one 
occasion,  hardly  had  he  ascended  twenty  feet  ero 
his  balloon,  driven  by  the  wind,  threatened  to 
become  entangled  among  the  branches  of  a  neigh- 
boring clump  of  trees.  A  loud  cry  of  terror 
unanimously  escaped  the  assembled  multitude, 
who  feared  to  sec  the  tissues  of  the  balloon  torn 
and  the  aeronaut  dashed  to  earth.  But  Pilatre 
des  Rosiers  was  less  moved,  perhaps,  than  any 
one  in  all  the  crowd  below,  and  taking  a  pottle 
of  straw  with  the  utmost  possible  sang-froid,  ho 
threw  it  cleverly  into  the  fire,  and  tlicn  poured  a 
couple  of  bottles  of  oil  over  it.  Immediately  the 
balloon  began  to  ascend  again,  amidst  a  shout  of 
triumph  such  as  seldom  has  been  heard  even  in 
Paris,  and  instantly  it  was  out  of  danger. 

But  the  adventurous  spirit  of  Pilatre  des  Ros- 
iers v/as  not  to  be  satisfied  by  such  partial  ascents 
as  these.  To  his  ardent  imagination,  aerial  nav- 
igation appeared  now  perfectly  practicable,  and 
he  longed  impatiently  to,  at  any  rate,  make  the 
attempt.  But  the  boldness  of  the  project  intimi- 
dated the  hearts  of  even  the  most  intrepid,  and 
for  a  time,  all  the  world  set  its  face  detemiinedly 
against  it.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  it 
should  have  done  so,  for  the  balloon  had  only  been 
invented  a  few  months,  and  the  idea  of  a  man's 
suffering  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  it  wher- 
ever it  might  choose  to  take  him,  was  enouo-h  to 
make  even  the  boldest  hesitate.  Permission  to 
do  so  was  therefore  for  a  time  denied  to  the  ad- 
venturous aeronaut,  the  French  king  opposing 
the  project  himself  with  the  utmost  warmth.  He 
admired  Des  Rosiers,  and  was  afraid  of  losing 
him.  In  his  solicitude,  therefore,  since  he  could 
sec  no  other  means  of  quieting  Pilatre,  he  sent 
him  word  that  if  he  would  promise  to  renounce 
his  project,  he,  the  king,  would  consent  to  give 
full  pardon  to  any  two  condemned  criminals  wha 
would  consent  to  take  upon  themselves  the  risk 
of  ascending  in  his  balloon  instead  of  him.  But 
Pilatre  des  Rosiers  refused  this  offer  with  indig- 
nation. "What!"  exclaimed  he,  "shall  vile 
criminals,  foul  murderers,  men  rejected  from  the 
bosom  of  society,  have  the  glory  of  being  the  first 
to  navigate  the  field  of  air  ?  Never,  while  Pilatre 
des  Rosiers  draws  breath!"  Pie  demanded,  he 
invoked,  he  supplicated,  but  for  a  time  it  wa.s  all 
in  vain.  He  agitated  the  whole  court  and  tho 
whole  city  ;  but  for  a  long  and  weary  time  he  did 
so  vainly.  At  last,  he  bethought  himself  of  as!- 
dressing  his  petition  to  the  Duchess  de  Polignac, 
then  governess  to  the  royal  children,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  kind  of  onmipotcnce  over  the  mind  of 
Loui.s  XVI.  She  pleaded  his  cause  warmly  to 
the  king,  and  brought  to  her  aid  also  the  Marquis 
of  Arlandes,  a  gentleman  of  Languedoc,  who  was 
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a  major  in  a  regiment  of  infantry,  and  who  de- 
clared that  he  was  so  confident  that  Pilatrc  would 
run  no  risk  in  his  intended  voyage,  that  if  the 
king  would  give  him  permission  to  perform  it,  he 
hin;self  would  gladly  accompany  him. 

Vanquished  by  so  many  entreaties  and  so  much 
obstinacy,  the  king  at  last  gave  the  necessary  au- 
thorization of  the  project,  and  on  the  20th  of 
November,  1783,  every  thing  was  ready  for  its 
bohig  put  into  execution.  On  that  day,  however, 
the  wind  and  the  rain  were  so  very  violent,  that 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  ascent  should 
be  postponed.  On  the  morrow,  the  21st,  the 
weather  was  more  favorable,  and  at  half-past  one 
in  the  afternoon,  in  the  presence  of  the  dauphin 
and  his  suite,  Pilatre  des  Rosiers  and  the  Marquis 
d'Arlandes  set  out  together  from  the  Jardins  de 
la  Muette  upon  the  first  aerial  voyage  ever  per- 
formed. The  wind  was  still  very  rough  and  the 
weather  stormy ;  but,  in  spite  of  these  disad- 
vantages, the  balloon  rose  rapidly.  Arrived  at  a 
certain  elevation,  the  aeronauts  waved  their  hats 
to  the  assembled  multitudes,  who  were  all  struck 
at  the  same  time  with  admiration,  fear,  and  inter- 
est. Soon  it  became  impossible  to  distinguish 
these  new  Argonauts,  and  their  balloon  itself  ap- 
peared no  larger  than  a  crow.  It  was  observed 
to  follow  the  course  of  the  Seine  as  far  as  the  He 
des  Cygnets,  and  then  to  cross  the  river  and  sail 
over  the  city,  but  at  such  a  height  above  it  as  to 
be  observable  from  all  parts  of  it,  even  from  the 
pavements  of  the  narrowed  streets.  The  towers 
of  all  the  churches  were  covered  with  curious 
lookers-on,  who  observed  the  balloon  pass  between 
them  and  the  sun,  and  thus  produce  a  momentary 
eclipse  of  a  novel  kind.  Having  passed  over 
Paris,  and  become  free  from  all  fear  of  getting 
entangled  among  the  buildings  of  the  city,  the 
aeronauts  suffered  themselves  to  descend  consid- 
erably, till  they  found  themselves  in  a  fresh  cur- 
rent of  air,  which  bore  them  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion. When  they  had  thus  proceeded  for  another 
mile  or  two,  the  Marquis  d'Arlandes  exclaimed  to 
his  companion,  ^^  Pied  a  terrcV^  thinking  that 
enough  had  been  done  and  experienced  for  a  first 
attempt,  and  that  it  v/ould  be  wise  to  descend  be- 
fore they  were  out  of  reach  of  help.  Immediately 
Pilatre  ceased  to  feed  the  fire,  and  the  balloon 
slowly  descended  about  five  miles  beyond  Paris. 
As  soon  as  the  bottom  of  the  gallery  touched  the 
earth,  the  Marquis  d'Arlandes  leapt  lightly  out 
of  it,  but  Pilatre  des  Rosiers  lingering  behind, 
the  now  collapsed  balloon  blew  over  him,  and 
buried  him,  as  it  were,  in  its  silken  folds.  In  the 
course  of  about  ten  minutes  the  machine  was  put 
to  rights,  packed  up,  placed  on  a  vehicle,  and 
started  for  the  place  it  came  from.  The  Mar- 
quis d'Arlandes  leaped  upon  horseback  t®  repair 
thither  also ;  but  Pilatre  was  obliged  to  proceed 
first  to  his  own  house,  in  consequence  of  his  coat, 
which  he  had  pulled  off  while  in  the  air,  in  order 
to  enable  him  to  feed  the  fire  more  easily,  having 
been  stolen  out  of  the  ear  immediately  upon  its 
descent.  Still  he  arrived  at  the  Chateau  de  la 
Muette  within  a  few  minutes  of  his  companion, 
and  was  greeted  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  by  the 


assembled  crowds,  consisting  almost  of  the  entire  \ 
population  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs.  Bcnjamua  ! 
Franldin  was  a  witness  of  the  whole  spectacle,  \ 
and  when  asked  by  a  stander-by  what  he  thought  ! 
of  it,  he  replied,  "  I  have  seen  a  child  born,  which 
may  one  day  be  a  man."  j 

Soon  after  this  it  was  announced  that  Blanchard  | 
had  formed  the  project  of  crossing  the  Channel  \ 
in  a  balloon.      He,   however,   found  a  rival'  in 
Pilatre  des  Rosiers,  who,  jealous  of  the  success  ; 
of  this  competitor  for  fame,  determined,  if  possi- 
ble, to  be  beforehand  with  him.     But  while  Pila- 
tre was  constructing,  at  a  great  expense,  a  couplo 
of  large  balloons  near  to  Boulogne,  with  the  in- 
tention of  passing   from    thence  into  England, 
Blanchard,  more  fortunate  in  his  arrangements^  \ 
outstripped  him  in  the  race,  and  on  the  7th  of  1 
January,  1785,  crossed  over  from  Dover  to  Calais  ' 
in  a  balloon.     Pilatre  was  only  spurred  on  by 
Blanchard's  success,  to  endeavor  to  achieve  a, 
greater,   and  immediately  caused   a   public  an-| 
nouncement  to  be  made  of  his  intention  to  cross  '■. 
the  Channel  in  the  opposite  direction.     This  en- 
terprise offered,  as  may  be  imagined,  many  perils; 
but  it  was  in  vain  that  his  friends  endeavored,  by 
pointing  to  them,  to  persuade  him  to  abandon  it.  s 
He  would  hear  nothing.     He  pretended  to  have 
discovered  a  new  method  of  arranging  his  appar- 
atus, by  means  of  which  he  declared  that  he  should 
be  able  to  insure  perfect  security,  together  w  ith  the 
means  of  maintaining  himself  in  the  atmosphere 
for  almost  any  length  of  time. 

Placing  reliance  upon  these  declarations,  and 
forbidden  to  doubt  by  Pilatre's  air  of  confidence,} 
M.  de   Calonne  gave  him  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  francs  for  the  construction  of  his  ma-;| 
chine,  which  he  called  an  Aero-montgolphier,  and 
expected  wonders  from  it,  but  which  turned  out 
to  be  in  reality  as  deplorable  an  invention  as  couldj 
well  be  conceived.     It  consisted  of  an  immensej 
balloon  of  hydrogen  gas,  with  a  large  cylinder] 
placed  under  it,  the  use  of  which  was  to  enable 
him,  by  rarefying  at  will  the  air  contained  in  it, 
to  ascend  or  descend  at  pleasure,  and  thus  makej 
use  of  the  currents  of  air  which  were  most  favor-' 
able  to  his  purposes,  without  losing  gas.     Had  it| 
not  been  that  hydrogen  gas  was  so  highly  in-l 
flammable,  this  combination  of  the  two  systems^ 
of  ballooning  might  have  been  pronounced  an| 
admirable  invention.     As  it  was,  however,  and^ 
as  several  eminent  physicians  declared  to  Pilatre 
at  the  time,  it  was  like  placing  a  fire  under  aj 
barrel  of  powder.     Still,  persist  he  would  in  his 
unfortunate  idea,  in  spite  of  all  that  could  be  said 
to  him.     Even  the  elements  seemed  to  be  de-| 
sirous  of  prevailing  on  him  to  abandon  his  enter-| 
prise ;   for,  after  his  machine  was  ready,  contraiyi 
winds  prevailed  for  five  whole  months,  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  prevent  him  even  attempting  an| 
ascent.     Aloreovcr,  a  whole  amiy  of  rats  set  to 
work  to  devour  his  machine  by  bits,  nor  could! 
their  ravages  be  wholly  stopped,  notwithstanding! 
the  united  efforts  of  another  army  of  cats  andj 
dogs,  aided  by  those  of  a  band  of  sixteen  men,j 
who  were  employed  during  the  whole  of  each 
night  to  scare  them  away  by  beating  drums.    At 
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last,  tired  of  waiting,  and  determined  to  eiiect 
his  purpose,  happen  what  would,  he  made  prepar- 
ation for  ascending  in  tiie  midst  of  a  violent  storm. 
The  magistrates,  however,  interfered  to  prevent 
the  ascent  actually  taking  place,  and  compelled 
Pilatro  to  wait,  at  any  rate,  for  fairer  weather. 
At  last  the  long  expected  day  arrived,  and  in  the 
midst  of  what  could  be  nothing  else  but  trans- 
ports of  delirium,  Pilatre  des  Hosiers  for  the  last 
time  made  his  preparations.  In  these  he  was 
assisted  by  a  Boulogne  physician,  named  Romain, 
who  ho  agreed  should  become  the  companion  of 
his  voyage  ;  and  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  15th  of  June,  1785,  he  and  Romain  stepped 
into  the  gallery.  A  superior  officer,  the  Marquis 
dc  la  Maisonfort,  had  entreated  to  be  allowed  to 
accompany  them,  but  had  been  refused.  At  the 
last  moment  he  threw  a  rouleau  of  290  louis  d'or 
into  the  car,  and  placed  one  foot  in  it,  as  though 
to  enter.  Pilatre  gently  pushed  him  back  and 
threw  out  the  louis  d'or,  saying,  "  Monsieur,  in 
our  present  enterprise  we  are  sure  of  nothing. 
I  can  not  accept  you,  if  I  would  have  my  con- 
science be  at  peace." 

The  balloon  rose  with  the  utmost  majesty  from 
the  earth,  making  with  it,  as  it  did  so,  an  angle 
of  sixty  degrees.  An  unquiet  gloom  was  depicted 
upon  the  countenance  of  almost  every  spectator, 
but  joy  and  security  were  alone  painted  upon 
those  of  the  two  voyagers.  Every  one  was  as- 
tonished, and  almost  every  one  afraid. 

When  the  balloon  had  risen  about  two  hundred 

;  feet,  it  found  itself  in  a  fresh  current  of  air,  which 
took  it  sail  more  directly  toward  the  sea.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes  it  was  some  distance 

I    from  the  land,  but  it  suddenly  got  into  another 

:  current,  which  rapidly  carried  it  back  again.  At 
that  moment  it  was  doubtless  the  wish  of  Pilatre 
to  descend,  and  endeavor  to  find  a  more  favorable 
current  of  air,  for  he  opened  the  valve  which  was 
appointed  to  let  in,  when  needed,  the  cold  air  into 
his  cylinder,  and  by  so  doing,  in  consequence  of 
the  awkwardness  of  the  contrivance  by  means 
of  which  the  valve  was  opened,  he  unfortunately 
made  a  rent  in  his  balloon.  The  consequences 
wore  immediate  and  horrible.  At  the  time  that 
Pilatre  des  Rosiers  opened  the  valve,  he  and  his 
companion  were  1700  feet  above  the  surface  of 

j  the  earth.  A  moment  afterv^^ard  they  were  both 
dashed  to  the  ground,  dead  and  mutilated  in  a 
frightful  manner. 

Pilatre  was  buried  near  the  monument  which 
had  just  been  erected  to  commemorate  the  almost 
miraculous  crossing  of  the  sea  by  Blanchard, 
upon  the  exact  spot  of  earth  on  which  that  in- 
trepid aeronaut  descended.  Pie  had  become  for 
France  a  hero,  and  more  than  twenty  uiscriptions 
t9  his  memory  arc  still  visible. 
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THE  fire  which  consumed  our  Table,  unseated 
our  Chair,  and  rifled  our  Drawer,  relievc<l  us 
in  a  very  summary  manner  from  the  necessity  of 
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examining  and  passing  judgment  upon  a  couple 
of  bushels  or  so  of  manuscripts  submitted  for  our 
inspection.  The  few  days  of  unexpected  and  un- 
welcome leisure  thus  gained  have  been  devoted  to 
a  voyage  to  Abyssinia — on  paper — in  company 
with  one  of  the  most  racy  travelers  v/ith  whom 
we  have  met  for  many  a  day.  The  voyage  thus 
pertbrmed  was  quite  as  profitable  as  though  un- 
dertaken in  person,  and  far  more  pleasant. 

Some  things  that  are  very  agreeable  in  descrip- 
tion are  quite  the  reverse  in  experience.  Fore- 
most among  these  we  place  African  traveling, 
unless  indeed  a  man  have  a  natural  fondness  for 
bad  quarters,  poor  fare,  and  upon  occasion  no 
fare  at  all.  "  Of  course,"  says  Mr.  Parkyns,  "a 
man  who  cares  a  straw  about  what  he  cats  should 
never  attempt  to  travel  in  Africa.  His  life  would 
be  any  thing  but  one  of  pleasure  ;  it  would  indeed 
be  a  matter  of  hardship.  It  is  not  sufficient  to 
say,  '  I  can  eat  any  thing  that  is  clean  and  whole- 
some.' He  will  often  have  to  eat  things  that  arc 
far  from  being  either — especially  the  former.  The 
proverb,  '  What  does  not  poison  fattens,'  is  much 
nearer  the  mark."  He  then  goes  on  to  give  a 
preliminary  hint  as  to  his  own  experiences  in  this 
respect,  premising  that,  from  a  child,  he  "never 
knew  a  good  dinner  from  a  bad  one,  so  long  as 
there  was  plenty — a  taste,  or  rather  want  of  ta.ste, 
almost  essential  to  a  traveler."  In  the  course  of 
his  travels  of  nine  years  he  has  eaten,  he  says, 
"  of  almost  every  living  thing  that  walketh,  liy- 
eth,  or  crcepeth — -lion,  leopard,  wolf,  cat,  hawk, 
crocodile,  snake,  lizard,  locust,  and  so  forth  ;  and 
I  should  be  sorry  to  say  with  what  dirty  messes  I 
have  at  times  been  obliged  to  put  up."  Yet  in 
this,  as  in  ail  other  matters,  a  m.an  must  draw  the 
line  somewhere ;  and  he  frankly  acknowledges 
that  he  can  not  manage  game  "just  properly 
kept,"  nor  arc  hyena  and  vulture  altogether  to 
his  fancy. 

The  climate  of  Africa,  moreover,  is  far  from 
salubrious,  and  the  traveler  is  constantly  exposed 
to  malaria,  which  brings  on  "terrible  inflamma- 
tory fevers,  of  which  four  cases  out  of  five  are 
fatal ;  and  even  in  case  of  escape  from  death,  the 
effects  on  the  constitution  are  such  that  it  will  be 
years  before  the  sufferer  recovers  from  the  shock, 
if  indeed  he  should  ever  do  so  entirely."  Yet, 
he  adds,  by  way  of  consolation,  one  need  not  usu- 
ally travel  in  the  "bad  season,"  but  may  lie  by 
"for  a  few  months  in  some  comfortable  place." 
Or  if  obliged  to  travel,  he  must  take  special  pre- 
cautions about  sleeping,  for  the  night  is  the  time 
of  danger.  One  of  these  precautions,  which  he 
himself  made  use  of  for  a  whole  season,  is  to 
light  two  large  fires,  and  sleep  between  them. 
"  When  I  say  I  lay  between  two  fires,"  he  ex- 
plains, "  I  mean  that  they  were  so  close  together 
that  I  was  obliged  to  cover  myself  with  a  piece  of 
hide,  or  a  coarse  woolen  native  cloth,  to  prevent 
th-c  sparks  or  embers  from  setting  fire  to  my  cot- 
ton clothes.  This  plan,  though  a  capital  prevent- 
ive of  disease,  is  not  very  agreeable  till  you  arc 
used  to  it."  Decidedly  unpleasant,  one  would 
imagine,  especially  when,  as  in  our  author's  case, 
it  was  q'liitc  possible  that  the  equator  may  some- 
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times  run  precisely  between  your  fires.  "  An- 
other plan,"  he  continues,  "which  is  always 
adopted  by  the  niltives,  is  not,  I  think,  a  bad  one : 
Roll  your  head  completely  up  in  your  cloth,  which 
will  then  act  as  a  respirator.  You  may  oi'ten  see 
a  negro  lying  asleep  w  ith  the  whole  of  his  body 
uncovered,  but  his  head  and  face  completely  con- 
cealed in  many  folds." 

A.s,  however,  illness  may  occur,  in  spite  of 
these  pleasant  precautions,  and  as  no  doctor  will 
jn-obabiy  be  at  hand,  he  indicates  certain  modes 
of  treatment,  which  some  of  our  medical  friends 
at  home  would  include  within  the  category  of 
'•heroic"  practice. — "As  a  general  rule,"  he 
says,  "  if  you  should  be  attacked  with  a  fever,  an 
emetic  is  not  a  bad  remedy  to  begin  with."  Of 
bleedings  he  disapproves  ;  but  thinks  that  "  firing 
with  a  hot  iron,  at  the  recommendation  of  th3 
natives,  may  be  adopted.  For  severe  inflamma- 
tions of  the  bow^els,  when  you  can  not  bear  to  be 
touched  on  the  part,  some  boiling  water  poured 
on  it  will  be  a  ready  and  eiTectivo  blister — a  wet 
rag  being  wrapped  round  in  a  ring  to  confmc  the 
water  within  its  intended  limits.  For  bad  snake- 
bites or  scorpion-stings,  bind  above  the  part  as 
tightly  as  possible,  and  cut  away  with  a  knife  ; 
then  apply  the  end  of  an  iron  ramrod,  heated  to 
a  white  heat.  Aquafortis  is,  as  I  have  heard, 
better  than  the  hot  iron,  as  it  eats  further  in." 
After  this,  it  is  not  very  consolatory  to  be  told 
that  "there  are,  however,  I  believe,  many  snakes 
whose  bite  can  scarcely  be  cured  any  how." 

Prepared  to  make  light  of  these,  and  all  other 
annoyances,  Mr.  Parkyns  set  out  on  his  travels, 
which  were  to  last  about  as  long  as  did  those  of 
the  "wise  Ulysses  after  the  sack  of  Troy.  The 
first  eighteen  months  were  spent  in  Asia  Minor, 
where  he  formed  a  very  unfavorable  opinion  of 
the  modern  civilized  Turks,  as  compared  v/ith 
their  uncivilized  brethren  ;  and  in  Egypt,  where 
he  donkeyed  and  dromedaried  over  land,  and  boat- 
ed up  the  Nile,  like  many  another  traveler.  But 
thesccountries  were  quite  too  hackneyed  for  him. 
He  longed  for  "  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new  ;" 
and  so  set  his  face  toward  Abyssinia,  Nubia,  and 
Kordofan.  Apart  from  the  ordinary  inducements 
of  travel,  he  seems  to  have  had  a  special  purpose 
of  making  collections  in  Natural  History,  more 
particularly  in  Ornithology.  We  like  him  all  the 
better  that,  unlike  the  hulking  Nimrod,  Gordon 
Gumming,  he  made  no  war  upon  the  denizens  of 
the  desert  for  sheer  amusement.  His  armament 
consisted  of  a  couple  of  rifles,  a  pair  of  double- 
barreled  pistols,  and  a  bowie-knife,  "warranted 
to  cut  off  a  tiger's  head  at  a  blow."  This  last  re- 
doubtable weapon,  with  a  blade  fourteen  inches 
long,  two  inches  broad,  and  half  an  inch  thick — 
more  like  a  butcher's  cleaver  than  the  artistic  im- 
plement used  by  our  frontier-men — was  a  failure, 
not  being  "  handy  for  skinning,  butchering,  or 
eating  with." 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1843  our  traveler,  learn- 
ing that  an  Arab  boat  was  to  sail  up  the  Red  Sea 
to  .Icdda,  from  Suez,  in  a  couple  of  days,  set  out 
fnim  Gairo  for  that  delectable  port.  The  boat  did 
not  8:iil  for  more  than  a  fortnijiht  after  the  time 


fixed,  so  that  he  had  ample  time  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  Suez.  After  a  pretty  extensive 
experience  of  such  places,  he  gives  it  as  his  opin- 
ion that  there  can  not  be  found  "  a  more  dreary, 
uninteresting  spot,  surrounded  as  it  is  on  three 
sides  by  the  desert,  and  on  the  fourth  by  the  neck 
of  the  Red  Sea,  which  at  low  water  becomes  a 
flat  of  damp  sand,  without  even  a  single  tree,  or 
other  vestige  of  green  herb  to  relieve  the  eye  from 
the  glare  of  the  yellow  sand." 

At  last  the  vessel  was  ready,  and  they  set  sail. 
The  craft  was  not  a  very  promising  one,  having 
a  trick  of  plunging  her  fore-part  down  into  the 
water,  and  giving  the  after-part  a  corresponding 
tiit  into  the  air,  after  the  fashion  of  a  balky  horse. 
As  the  hold  and  cabin  were  filled  with  empty  rice- 
bags  belonging  to  that  prince  of  merchants,  Ibra- 
him Pasha,  the  deck  was  all  that  remained  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  passengers.  There  were 
nearly  a  hundred  of  them — Turks,  Greeks,  Al- 
banians, Bedouins,  Egyptians,  and  negroes — of 
both  sexes,  all  ages,  and  every  imaginable  variety 
of  color  and  odor.  The  women  were  all  quarrel- 
ing, as  indeed,  according  to  our  traveler,  they 
always  are  in  uncivilized  countries.  The  distance 
from  Suez  to  Jedda  is  about  six  hundred  miles, 
and  the  transit  occupies  from  nine  to  ninety  days, 
according  to  the  wind  ;  for  Arab  seamanship  con- 
sists in  "  lying-to  when  the  wind  is  unfavorable, 
and  not  working  when  it  is  fair."  The  voyage 
lasted  twenty-three  days,  and  passed  quite  as 
pleasantly  as  could  be  expected,  though  it  took 
our  traveler  two  or  three  days  to  get  accustomed 
to  the  parasites  of  various  kinds  to  which  each 
passenger  brought  in  his  national  contribution. 
To  be  sure,  his  accommodations  were  somewhat 
above  the  average,  for  he  had  a  hole  scooped  out 
among  the  bales  and  boxes,  five  and  a  half  feet 
long  and  a  yard  wide,  for  his  own  special  use.  He 
soon  became  a  favorite  among  the  aristocracy  of 
the  passengers,  two  or  three  of  whom  were  fond 
of  coming  and  sitting  with  him  after  dark,  when 
the  others  had  retired.  It  seems  that  they  had 
seen  him  drinking  something,  which  he  informed 
them  was  "  European  sherbet,"  which  they  wish- 
ed to  taste,  although  he  assured  them  that  it  con- 
tained an  ingredient  that  was  unlawful  for  them, 
as  faithful  Mussulmans.  Their  consciences  were, 
however,  very  pliable,  and  they  became  extreme- 
ly fond  of  the  sherbet,  the  English  name  of  which 
they  were  informed  was  "rum  punch." 

Among  the  visitors,  the  most  constant  was  a 
young  "  Sherif,"  or  descendant  of  the  Prophet, 
who  was  wont  to  enliven  their  symposia  by  nar- 
rating certain  Arabic  legends,  founded  upon  Scrip-  : 
ture  history.  One  of  these,  though  its  credibility 
is  perhaps  dubious,  may  be  worth  abridging,  for 
the  sake  of  its  moral : 

Adam  and  Eve,  according  to  the  Sherif,  were 
for  a  while  a  very  happy  couple  ;    a   state  of  i 
things  nowise  agreeable  to  the  Evil  Spirit,  who  , 
.seems  to  have  been  on  visiting  terms  with  them. 
Now,  as  it  happened,  Adam  was  accustomed  to  j 
go  every  evening  to  heaven  to  pray  ;  and  as  the 
distance  must  have  been  considerable,  he  did  not 
always  return  in  very  good  season.    One  evening, 
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when  he  was  thus  absent,  Satan  made  a  friendly 
call  upon  Eve.  After  the  usual  inquiries  about 
her  health,  remarks  upon  the  general  state  of  the 
weather,  and  compliments  upon  her  personal  ap- 
pearance, and  such  like  polite  chit-chat,  he  in- 
quired where  her  husband  was  gone.  She  told 
liim  ;  whereupon  he  smiled  incredulously,  and 
shook  his  head,  as  though  he  knew  a  deal  more 
than  he  was  at  hberty  to  tell.  Our  first  mother 
very  naturally  wished  for  an  explanation  ;  but 
the  cunning  demon  fought  shy :  he  didn't  want 
to  make  trouble  in  families,  and  really  could  not 
think  of  saying  any  thing  that  would  wound  her 
feelings,  or  bring  his  good  friend  Adam  into  diffi- 
culty. Having  thus  worked  upon  her  curiosity, 
he  at  last  told  her,  with  the  utmost  appearance  of 
sorrow,  that  the  pretense  of  going  to  heaven  to 
pray  was  all  a  deception.  That  instead  of  doing 
tliat,  Adam  was  all  the  while  paying  most  pointed 
attention  to  another  lady.  Eve,  as  well  she  might, 
treated  the  information  with  great  scorn  ;  for,  as 
she  said,  she  knew  there  had  been  no  woman  cre- 
ated except  herself.  The  demon  shrugged  his 
shoulders  at  her  simplicity,  and  told  her  that  she 
was  never  more  mistaken  in  her  life ;  and  he 
could  very  easily  convince  her,  if  she  would  just 
step  out  of  the  bower  with  him,  that  she  was  by 
no  means  the  only  woman  in  the  world.  She  con- 
sented, and  he  conducted  her  to  a  place  where  he 
had  so  arranged  a  mirror  that  she  could  see  her 
own  reflected  unage.  As  she  knew  nothing  about 
looking-glasses,  she  did  not  recognize  herself; 
and  was  thus  completely  deceived.  Adam  by- 
and-by  returned,  and  met  with  any  thing  but  a 
kind  reception  ;  having  the  pleasure  of  listening 
to  the  first  curtain-lecture  ever  delivered.  The 
moral  of  the  story  is  very  plain ;  it  is  identical 
with  that  of  Othello  :  Beware  of  smooth-tongued 
deceivers  ;  beware  of  idle  curiosity  ;  beware  €>f 
jealousy. 

Jedda  is  on  the  Arabian  side  of  the  Red  Sea, 
and  being  the  port  nearest  Mecca,  is  a  great  cen- 
tre of  pilgrimage.  Here  our  traveler  remained  a 
fortnight,  waiting  for  a  vessel  to  take  him  back 
across  the  sea,  to  Massawa,  further  up,  the  near- 
est port  to  Abyssinia.  Another  two  weeks  or 
more  were  taken  up  in  this  voyage  of  three  hun- 
dred miles.  Although  he  had  the  right  of  occu- 
pancy of  half  the  cabin  of  the  vessel — the  other 
half  being  occupied  by  a  gang  of  slaves  belonging 
to  a  trader  on  board — the  voyage  can  hardly  have 
been  a  pleasant  one,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  fol- 
lowing incidental  notice  : 

"  During  the  whole  of  the  voyage  I  preferred 
sleeping  on  the  deck  v/ith  the  other  pa.s.'jcngers. 
The  only  drawback  to  this  was  that  in  the  morn- 
ing we  were  all  literally  wet  through  with  the 
dew,  and  that  the  facetious  cockroaches  amused 
themselves  greatly  at  our  expense  ;  for  awaken- 
ing in  the  night,  we  were  sure  to  find  one  polcing 
it.s  head  into  each  nostril,  others  in  the  cars, 
mouth,  and  so  forth  ;  and  it  was  almost  impossi- 
ble to  drink,  from  the  myriads  which  swarmed  on 
the  mouths  of  the  leathern'bottles  used  for  carry- 
ing and  cooling  water.  The  food  we  ate,  too,  and 
every  thing  else,  was  full  of  these  disgusting  in- 
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sects ;  and  notwithstanding  all  the  care  of  the 
cook,  I  seldom  sat  down  to  dinner  without  eating 
two  or  three  by  mistake ;  especially  if  stewed 
prunes,  to  which  they  nearly  assimilated  in  size 
and  color,  happened  to  be  served." 

There  was  little  to  detain  our  traveler  in  Mas- 
sawa. It  is  situated  on  a  little  coral  islet  open  to 
the  sea  in  one  direction,  while  toward  the  other 
is  a  range  of  hills  which  prevent  a  breath  of  air 
from  reachintr  from  the  land  side.  The  thcr- 
mometer,  in  May,  rises  to  120  degrees  in  the 
shade,  ranging  considerably  higher  in  July  and 
August.  An  officer  in  the  Indian  navy  assured  " 
our  author  that  Pondichcrry  was  the  hottest  place 
in  Hindostan ;  but  that  was  nothing  to  Aden, 
while  again  Aden  was  a  trifle  to  Massawa.  He 
compared  Pondicherry  to  a  hot-bath,  Aden  to  a 
furnace ;  while  Massawa  he  could  liken  only  to 
a  locality  which  he  delicately  designated  as  "  a 
place  which  he  had  never  visited,  and  which  he 
hoped  neither  he  nor  his  friends  would  ever  have 
occasion  to  visit."  As  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected, the  people  of  Massawa  arc  not  remarkable 
for  energy.  They  adapt  their  costume  to  the  cli- 
mate. Out  of  doors  the  men  wear  a  kind  of  long 
shirt,  with  nov/  and  then  a  cloth  or  silken  caftan. 
The  head-dress  is  a  red  tarboush,  or  a  white  skull- 
cap wrapped  round  with  a  muslin  turban.  In- 
doors all  superfluities  are  laid  aside,  and  they 
appear  with  merely  a  light  napkin  about  the  loins. 
Our  traveler,  however,  seems  to  have  been  almost 
proof  against  heat.  He  spent  the  days  running 
about,  catchi:!^  insects  in  the  sun,  or  otherwise 
actively  employed,  while  his  servants  lolled  in  the 
shade,  with  the  perspiration  pouring  from  them 
in  streams. 

After  passing  ten  days  at  Massawa,  he  set  off 
for  the  interior.  He  traveled  without  any  unne- 
cessary incumbrance,  his  entire  wardrobe  consist- 
ing of  three  Turkish  shirts,  as  many  pairs  of 
drawers,  one  suit  of  Turkish  costume  for  state 
occasions,  a  pair  of  sandals,  and  a  red  cap.  The 
cap  was  stolen  from  him  in  a  day  or  two,  and  the 
sandals  were  soon  abandoned  ;  after  which,  dur- 
ing his  entire  stay  of  three  years  in  Abyssinia,  he 
wore  no  covering  for  the  head  except  a  little  but- 
ter when  it  was  to  be  had,  and  nothing  upon  Lis 
feet  beyond  the  natural  horny  sole  produced  by  a 
few  months'  barefoot  traveling  through  the  hot 
sand.  *'  Yet,"  he  adds,  "  during  the  whole  of 
this  time  I  never  had  a  headache,  and  was  never 
footsore,  though  I  walked  constantly  in  the  rough- 
est places  imaginable,"  For  six  years,  during  and 
subsequent  to  this  time,  he  assures  us,  he  never 
wore  an  article  of  European  dress,  and  never  slept 
on  a  bed  of  any  sort ;  and  even  when  once  lying 
for  five  months  at  death's  door,  from  a  pestilen- 
tial fever  in  Nubia,  the  utmost  luxury  he  enjoyed 
was  a  coverlet  under  a  rug.  Under  such  rough 
discipline,  conjoined  with  scanty  fare  and  abund- 
ant exercise  in  the  open  air,  the  human  systcni 
acquires  a  wonderful  degree  of  toughness,  as  is 
shown  by  such  instances  as  the  following  : 

"  I  remember  being  astonished,"  writes  Mr. 
Parkyns,  "at  the  little  I  sulTercd  from  ugly 
wounds  about  the  feet.     Once  in  runninrr  dov.u 
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the  stony  and  almost  precipitous  rocky  path  which 
leads  to  the  March,  I  struck  my  bare  foot  against 
an  edge  of  rock  as  sharp  as  a  razor,  and  a  bit  of 
flesh,  with  the  whole  of  the  nail  of  my  little  toe 
was  cut  off,  leaving  only  the  roots  of  the  nail. 
This  latter  I  suppose  to  have  been  the  case,  as  it 
has  grown  ail  right  again.  I  could  not  stop 
longer  than  to  polish  off  the  bit  that  was  hang- 
ing by  a  skin,  for  we  were  in  chase  of  a  party  of 
Barea,  who  had  cut  the  throats  of  three  of  my 
host's  ncphev,'s  the  niglit  before.  I  was  obliged 
to  go  on  running  for  about  twenty  miles  that  af- 
ternoon, the  greater  part  of  the  way  up  to  the 
ankles  in  burning  sand.  Whether  this  cured  it, 
I  know  not ;  but  I  scarcely  suffered  from  it  next 
day,  and  forgot  it  the  day  after.  Another  day  I 
wa^  running  after  an  antelope  which  I  had  wound- 
ed, and  in  my  eagerness  jumped  over  a  bush,  and 
on  to  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree.  Now  it  so  hap- 
pened that  a  bough  had  once  stood  exactly  where 
my  foot  now  lighted,  but  having  been  broken  off, 
had  left  a  jagged  stump,  one  splinter  of  which,' 
about  the  thickness  of  a  tenpenny  nail,  entering 
the  ball  of  my  foot,  passed  so  far  through  that  the 
point  appeared  like  a  black  spot  immediately  un- 
der the  skin,  an  inch  above  the  junction  of  the 
third  and  fourth  toes,  toward  the  instep,  and  then 
broke  off.  I  got  my  game,  butchered  it,  and  car- 
ried it  home,  some  two  miles,  with  the  splinter  in 
my  foot,  which  I  then  drew  out  with  a  nail- 
wrench.  A  quantity  of  blood  issued  from  the 
wound ;  but  with  the  exception  of  a  little  stiff- 
ness for  a  day  or  two,  which  however  nov/ise 
prevented  my  walking,  I  suffered  no  pain  at  all. 
Now,  had  this  occurred  in  Europe,  and  under  a 
good  European  diet,  I  should  have  been  at  least 
a  fortnight  laid  up  with  a  bad  foot.  As  for  thorns 
in  the  feet,  it  may  be  easily  imagined  that,  in  a 
country  where  there  is  scarcely  a  tree  unfurnish- 
ed with  these  appendages,  and  some  of  them  of 
the  length  of  three  or  four  inches,  the  whole 
ground  must  be  strewed  with  them  ;  and  conse- 
quently that  the  feet  of  a  person  going  barefoot 
must  frequently  act  the  part  of  pin-cushions.  Yet 
I  may  truly  say  that,  after  some  time,  such  is  the 
force  of  habit,  and  the  thickness  of  skin  that  one 
gets  by  use,  I  thought  no  more  of  picking  half  a 
dozen  thorns  out  of  my  feet,  than  an  English 
sportsman  would  of  kicking  away  the  clod  of  clay 
he  may  have  accumulated  on  his  shooting-boots 
in  crossing  a  soft  plowed  field." 

From  Massawa  Mr.  Parkyns  r^et  out  for  the  in- 
terior. His  immediate  destination  was  Adoua, 
the  capital  of  Tigre  the  most  eastern  of  the  three 
kingdoms  into  which  the  ancient  empire  of  Abys- 
sinia is  now  divided.  The  way  lay  for  the  most 
part  across  a  fine  table  land,  of  great  fertility, 
varied  with  beautiful  hill  and  valley  scenery.  But 
long  and  bloody  civil  wars  have  reduced  the  whole 
country  almost  to  a  desert.  Every  where  ap- 
peared the  traces  of  ruin  and  devastation.  Wliole 
villages  had  been  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  the 
surrounding  fields  laid  waste.  The  train  made 
quite  a  respectable  caravan,  loaded  with  amuni- 
tion,  baggage,  provisions,  and  various  articles  as 
presents.     By  night  the  whole  party  usually  man- 


aged to  find  quarters  in  some  village  hut,  rcekincr 
with  liith,  overrun  with  vermin,  and  redolent  of 
all  manner  of  unsavory  sights  and  smells.  At 
last  they  came  in  sight  of  Adoua,  during  a  heavy 
shower  of  rain.     The  capital  is  thus  described  : 

"  When  we  arrived  in  sight  of  Adoua,  I  gaW 
loped  on  ahead  of  the  party,  anxious  to  obtain 
shelter  as  soon  as  possible.  But  being  mounted 
on  a  Vv^eak  and  tired  mule,  and  the  road  being.of 
a  stiff  and  greasy  clay,  and  in  many  places  very 
steep,  I  gained  but  very  little  by  my  haste ;  for 
the  mule  slid  down  the  hills,  and  stumbled  or 
tumbled  over  all  the  inequalities  of  the  plain.  My 
attention  being  thus  occupied,  and  the  rain  driv- 
ing in  my  face,  I  had  not  leisure  to  enjoy  a  dis- 
tant view  of  the  city  we  were  approaching.  Nor, 
could  I,  till  within  a  short  distance  of  it,  see 
enough  to  determine  whether  Adoua  was  built  in 
the  Grecian  or  Moorish  taste.  I  ov/n  I  rather  ex- 
pected to  see  columns  or  obelisks,  if  not  an  acro» 
polls  on  seme  of  the  neighboring  hills.  Judg« 
then  of  my  astonishment  when  on  arriving  at  this 
great  city — the  capital  of  one  of  the  most  power- 
fal  kingdoms  of  Ethiopia. — I  found  nothing  but 
a  large  straggling  village  of  huts,  seme  flat-roofed» 
but  mostly  thatched  with  straw,  and  the  walls  of 
all  of  them  built  of  rough  stones  laid  together  with. 
mud,  in  the  rudest  possible  manner.  Being  wet, 
moreover,  with  the  rain,  the  place  presented  ths 
most  miserable,  dirty  appearance.  Before  enter- 
ing the  town  we  had  to  cross  a  brook,  and  to 
scramble  up  a  steep  bank,  in  ascending  which 
more  than  one  of  our  party  had  to  measure  his 
length  in  the  mud,  to  the  extreme  delight  of  some 
young  gentlemen  collected  on  the  top,  who  laughed 
and  yelled  at  each  successive  mishap.  This  rather 
annoyed  me,  especially  as,  when  T  took  my  turn 
to  riee  from  the  recumbent  posture,  with  my  nice 
white  trowsers  considerably  darkened  by  the  dirt 
collected  in  this  and  several  previous  falls,  I  was 
welcomed  by  a  double  allowance  of  shouting.  It 
was  explained  to  me  that  I  should  only  get  more 
if  I  took  any  notice  of  it ;  and  I  afterward  dis- 
covered that  it  was  the  fashionable  amusement, 
during  the  rainy  season,  for  the  young  men  about 
town  to  collect  in  the  vicinity  of  any  slippery 
place,  and  amuse  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
any  passers-by." 

They  found  that  Oubi,  the  ruler  of  Tigrfe,  was 
not  in  the  capital  but  at  a  stationary  camp,  some 
days  further  in  the  interior.  Some  difficulty  arose 
with  the  "  Negadiras"  or  chief  custom-house  ofCy 
cer,  who  would  not  believe  that  the  fifteen  porters' 
loads  of  baggage  were  the  personal  eficcts  of  a 
single  traveler,  but  insi.sted  that  they  contained 
merchandise  for  sale,  and  so  must  pay  duty.  In 
vain  was  it  represented  to  him  that  this  was  no 
unreasonable  allowance  for  one  who  had  to  bring 
a  supply  of  arms,  aminunition,  shot,  and  lead  for 
two  or  three  years'  consumption,  in  addition  to 
sundry  bales  containing  articles  de.'ugned  for  pres- 
ents to  the  Prince.  The  officer  refused  to  be 
convinced,  and  persisted  in  his  determination  to 
examine  the  packages.  Our  traveler,  consido 
ing  the  proceeding  "  highly  unconstitutional,"  as 
firmly  rciiisted  ;  and  determined  to  set  off  for  the 
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ciinp,  ia  orJcr  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  Prince 
in  person. 

Arriving  at  the  camp,  they  presented  them- 
selves to  the  "  Balderabba,"  an  officer  appointed 
to  procure  for  strangers  an  audience  vvitli  the 
Prince,  and  to  act — for  a  consideration — as  their 
a"'ent  and  general  adviser.  This  officer  at  once 
undertook  to  procure  lodgings  for  the  party,  by 
summariiy  turning  the  occupants  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  huts  from  their  dwellings.  As  a  heavy 
rain  was  pouring  down,  the  owners  were  not 
over-happy  in  being  thus  ejected ;  but  a  trifling 
present  made  it  ail  right.  None  of  the  huts  re- 
joicing in  a  water-tight  roof,  little  was  gained  or 
lost  by  the  exchange  from  outside  to  inside,  or 
the  reverse.  But  the  bad  lod^fintrs  were  not  their 
only  annoyance.  As  they  knew  it  to  be  cus- 
tomary for  the  King  to  send  provisions  to  travel- 
ers immediately  on  their  arrival,  they  had  brought 
none  with  them.  Nothing  eatable,  however,  made 
its  appearance ;  nor  could  a  sufficient  quantity 
be  procured  by  purchase  ;  so  that  they  were  half 
starved.  They  had  plenty  of  visitors,  who  showed 
the  utmost  politeness,  and  asked  for  presents  in 
the  rao.'?t  insinuating  manner  ;  but  one  good  lady 
only  offered  them  any  thing  to  eat.  On  the 
fourth  evening,  however,  the  Prince  sent  them 
a  supply  of  food.  It  consisted  of  forty  cakes  of 
bread,  accompanied  by  a  couple  of  pots  of  sauce 
composed  of  oil,  dried  peas,  and  red  pepper :  it 
happening  to  be  a  fast-day,  no  animal  food  was 
alloweJ.  There  was  also  sent  an  enormous  horn, 
two  feet  or  more  loner  and  eij^ht  or  ten  inches 
broad  at  the  base,  filled  witli  honey-beer,  to  wash 
down  the  lieiy  compost, 

A  couple  of  days  after,  thsy  were  summoned 
to  the  presence  of  the  puissant  Oubi,  Prince  of 
Tigre ;  and  collecting  their  presents,  they  set 
out  for  the  royal  hovel.  "  We  had  to  wait  a  con- 
siderable time,"  writes  our  author,  "in  the  outer 
court  and  doorway  before  his  Majesty  was  pleased 
to  admit  us.  A  crowd  of  soldiers  codected  round 
us,  and  amused  themselves  with  many  facetious 
remarks  at  our  appearance  :  such  as, '  Cat's  eyes,' 
'Monkey's  hair,'  'What  nice  red  morocco  their 
skin  would  make  for  a  sword-sheath,'  and  so  on. 
These  expressions  were  afterward  made  known  to 
me ;  for  in  those  days  I  was  in  a  state  of  igno- 
rance as  regarded  their  language ;  and  having 
a  tolerably  good  opinion  of  my  appearance,  I 
judged  that  their  remarks  must  be  highly  com- 
plimentary. But  I  must  own  that  our  appear- 
ajice  was  calculated  to  excite  much  amusement. 
We  had  only  recently  adopted  the  Abyssinian 
costume,  and  as  yet  were  not  altogether  well 
jiracticed  in  the  mode  of  putting  on  the  cloth. 
Ij'^sides  which  our  straight  hair,  not  yet  long 
enough  to  be  tressed,  was  plastered  back  with 
butter,  and  the  faces  of  those  of  our  party  who 
were  encased  in  a  thin  skin,  were  as  red  as  capsi- 
cum. At  last  we  entered  the  great  hall  of  the 
palace  of  Oubi.  It  was  a  round  hut  of  about 
thirty  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  large  wood  fire 
burning  on  the  floor,  which  had  not  even  a  carpet 
of  grass  strewed  to  hide  the  dirty  face  of  the 
original  earth.    Having  been  previously  instructed, 


we  each  of  us,  on  entering,  made  a  poUte  but 
vaguely  directed  bow.  I  have  said  that  our  bow 
was  vaguely  directed,  because  that  in  passing 
from  the  glare  of  a  tropical  sun  at  noon  into  a 
large  apartment  lighted  only  by  a  small  door,  over 
which  was  suspended  a  curtain,  it  may  be  im- 
agined that  we  could  not  so  much  as  distinguish 
a  single  object  witliin.  Oubi,  in  a  very  patron- 
izing tone,  asked  us  how  we  were.  A  humble 
bow  was  the  answer.  He  then  desired  us  to  be 
seated ;  and  we  accordingly  sat  ourselves  dowa 
on  the  ground,  there  being  no  seat  in  the  hut,  ex- 
cept the  one  appointed  for  his  liighness's  throne. 
My  sight  was  just  beginning  to  accustom  itself 
to  the  darkness  when  wc  received  this  permis- 
sion ;  but  my  place  being  directly  under  the  lee 
of  the  horrible  wood  fire,  and  sitting  as  I  did, 
within  a  yard  of  it,  I  was  nearly  suffocated,  and 
in  a  moment  my  eyes  began  to  stream  from  tho 
effect  of  the  smoke,  which  nearly  blinded  me.  I 
bore  it  with  the  utmost  fortitude  till  I  could  en- 
dure it  no  longer,  and  then  started  up  with  an 
exclamation  something  like  '  Oof!'  Oubi  laughed 
amazingly.  Great  men,  I  suppose,  require  moro 
heat  than  others  in  these  countries  ;  as  I  can  not 
otherwise  account  for  Oubi's  taste  in  having  a 
large  ffi'e  in  the  middle  of  August,  especially  iu 
a  tropical  climate." 

The  great  monarch  was  a  small,  rather  good 
looking  man  of  forty-five  or  thereabouts,  with 
bushy  hair,  which  had  begun  to  turn  gray.  Ha 
received  their  presents  with  very  great  favor, 
making  a  complimentary  remark  upon  each 
article,  as  it  was  presented.  They  v/ere  not,  in 
truth,  very  magnificent,  consisting  merely  of  a 
Turkey  rug,  a  couple  of  swords,  four  pieces  of 
muslin  for  turbans,  and  two  or  three  yards  of  red 
cloth  for  a  cloak.  When  all  had  been  presented, 
he  said,  "  God  return  it  to  you,"  and  ordered  his 
steward  to  give  them  a  cow.  After  which  the 
visitors  received  permission  to  retire.  Toward 
evening  the  promised  cow  made  her  appearance — 
the  very  shadow  of  a  cow — as  thin  as  a  cat — a 
mere  bag  of  bones.  But  such  as  she  was,  slio 
had  fallen  into  hungry  hands,  and  was  immediate- 
ly slaughtered,  and  before  night  not  an  eatabla 
morsel  remained. 

Mr.  Parkyns  remained  in  the  Tigre  country  for 
nearly  three  years,  living  precisely  as  the  natives 
lived,  and  so  accommodating  himself  to  their 
habits  and  prejudices,  that  they  began  to  look 
upon  him  much  in  the  light  of  one  of  their  owi 
chiefs.  Two  of  Oubi's  own  household,  in  fact, 
became  his  "  ToiU-lidge''' — Sons  of  the  Breast,  or 
adopted  sons.  The  ceremony  of  adoption  is  some- 
what singular.  When  a  man  wishes  to  be  adopt- 
ed by  some  one  superior  to  him  in  power  or 
station,  he  places  one  of  the  superior's  fingers  in 
his  mouth,  and  sucks  it,  as  though  he  were  a 
child.  By  this  symbolical  action  he  indicate;) 
that  the  other  is  his  father  ;  and  the  newly  adopt- 
ed parent  is  bound  to  afford  the  self-made  son  all 
the  protection  in  his  power. 

Our  traveler's  head-quarters  were  at  the  capital, 
whence  he  made  excursions  into  all  the  neighbor- 
ing provinces  ;  and  on  one  occasion  paased  nine 
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months  at  Rohabaita,  a  little  town  far  up  on  the 
frontiers,  whore  the  sway  of  Oubi  was  only  par- 
tially acknowledged.  It  was  in  fact  impossible 
for  him  to  leave,  for  want  of  the  means  of  getting 
away.  The  remittances  which  he  expected  from 
home  failed  to  reach  him  for  a  couple  of  years, 
and  his  only  source  of  supply  was  a  temporary 
loan  sent  him  by  the  English  Resident  at  Aden, 
far  down  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea.  He  spent 
his  time,  however  very  pleasantly  collecting  speci- 
mens, and  acting  the  part  of  gentleman  of  leisure 
and  leader  of  the  ton.  He  thus  sums  up  his  way 
of  life : 

"  As  for  the  mode  in  which  I  spent  my  time  in 
Adoua,  it  will  be  gleaned  from  the  notes  on  man- 
ners and  customs  that  I  was  leading  the  life  of  an 
Abyssinian  '  gentleman  about  town,'  my  hair  well 
tressed,  my  pantaloons  always  of  the  newest  cut, 
frequently  quite  originally ;  in  dull  weather  setting 
fasliions,  disputing  and  deciding  on  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  shields  and  spears ;  in  fine  weather, 
swelling  about  the  town  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  butter  melting  on  my  head,  face,  neck,  and 
clothes,  and  with  a  '  tail'  of  well  got  up  and 
equally  greasy  soldiers  at  my  heels  ;  doing  the 
great  man,  with  my  garment  well  over  my  nose, 
at  every  festival  and  funeral  worth  attending ; 
'  hanging-out'  extensively  when  I  had  a  few 
.shillings  to  spend ;  sponging  on  my  neighbors 
when,  as  was  oftener  the  case,  I  had  nothing  :  in 
fact,  living  a  most  agreeable  life  on  a  very  limited 
income.  I  can  not  deny  that  I  look  back  to  those 
times  with  a  certain  feeling  of  regret.  It  was 
the  only  period  of  my  life  in  which  I  ever  felt 
myself  a  really  great  man.  I  '  cry  very  small'  in 
England  with  a  much  greater  expenditure.  The 
men  will  not  look  after  me  with  admiration,  nor 
the  girls  make  son^s  about  me.  Like  all  happy 
moments  those  years  passed  over  very  quickly, 
and  now  appear  to  me  more  like  a  dream  than 
any  thing  else." 

Upon  no  part  of  his  Abyssinian  life  does  our 
author  dwell  with  more  fondness  than  upon  the 
nine  months  passed  at  Rohabaita.  It  is  a  wild 
district  far  up  on  the  northeastern  frontier — a  sort 
of  debatable  land,  exposed  on  the  one  hand  to  the 
constant  incursions  of  the  Barea,  a  tribe  of  savage 
negroes  ;  and  on  the  other  open  to  the  periodical 
visitations  of  the  Abyssinian  tax-gatherers.  The 
inhabitants  are  always  in  a  state  half  of  subjection 
to,  and  half  of  rebellion  against,  their  Abyssinian 
conquerors,  whom  they  hate  most  religiously. 
Our  traveler  was  domesticated  with  their  chief 
Wady  Hil,  a  fine  old  fellow,  though  a  little  given 
to  drinking ;  and  began  in  course  of  time  to  be 
himself  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  chief  In  fact, 
he  very  nearly  became  the  actual  chief  of  the 
country  by  the  consent  of  all  parties.  King 
Oubi,  or  rather  his  son,  offered  him  the  govern- 
ment of  the  territory,  on  condition  of  his  paying 
a  certain  number  of  guns  by  way  of  tribute  ;  and 
the  inhabitants  were  anxious  that  ho  should  un- 
dertake it.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  select  the 
site  of  his  stronghold,  and  to  form  his  plans  of 
administration.  Of  the  sum  of  £300,  which  he 
daily  expected  to  re.eeive  from  England,  a  portion 


was  to  be  invested  in  plows,  oxen,  and  sccd-corn, 
and  let  out  to  cultivators,  who  were  to  repay  it  in 
two  years.  In  the  mean  while  all  the  men  were 
to  be  armed,  and  -drilled,  and  thus  they  would 
easily  be  able  to  repel  the  prowling  bands  of  the 
Barea.  Guns  and  ammunition  were  to  be  fur- 
nished to  hunters  who  were  to  go  into  the  woods 
in  search  of  ivory  and  hides ;  and,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country,  half  the  spoils  wore-; 
belong  to  the  owner  of  the  equipments  ;  and  thus 
he  would  be  able  to  reimburse  himself  for  his  ex- 
penditures. Though  this  plan  was  not  carried 
into  execution,  our  author  was  yet  looked  upon 
as  a  great  man  ;  and  the  inhabitants  being  at  that 
time  rather  more  rebellious  than  submissive,  he 
was  consulted  upon  all  important  occasions. 
"For  my  part,"  says  he,  "I  felt  myself  as  one 
of  them,  and  entered  with  the  greatest  sympathy 
and  zeal  into  all  their  proceedings.  At  a  feast 
no  one  enjoyed  the  song  and  the  dance  more 
than  I  did.  I  had  the  most  guns  discharged  at 
every  funeral.  No  hunting  party  or  foraging  ex- 
pedition but  I  was  in  it.  I  took  my  turn  in  scout- 
ings  and  outlyings  ;  and  I  am  afraid  I  must  add, 
that  upon  one  or  two  occasions,  though  I  had  no 
hand  in  the  act,  I  was  privy  to  the  getting  rid  of  a 
few  disagreeable  soldiers,  who  came  to  annoy  our 
village,  and  rob  the  poor  peasantry  of  what  little 
their  predecessors  had  left  them.  The  truth  is,  I 
did  not,  and  do  not  now,  consider  these  as  anj 
other  than  justifiable  homicides.  Be  it  always  re- 
m.embered  that  the  Amhara  are  not  the  lawful 
rulers  of  the  country ;  but,  liaving  conquered  it 
partly  by  force,  but  principally  by  treachery,  they 
hold  it  under  an  iron  rod,  and  pillage  the  inhab- 
itants to  the  utmost." 

The  Barea,  like  all  savages,  manifest  no  little 
cunning  in  their  predatory  expeditions.  "When 
they  approach  a  place  which  they  intend  to  attac)t, 
they  halt  in  some  convenient  spot,  and  every  man 
digs  a  little  hole  in  the  ground,  in  which  he  builds 
a  fire,  which  he  keeps  alive  by  fanning  it  now  and 
then  with  his  shield.  Over  this  fire-hole  he  squats, 
spreading  his  blanket  around  him  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  hide  the  light.  Thu^^  every  man  keeps 
comfortably  warm,  and  no  light  gives  the  victims 
warning  that  the  foe  are  at  hand.  Their  attacks 
are  always  made  about  a  couple  of  hours  before 
sunrise,  when  the  morning  air  begins  to  breathe 
chilly,  and  m.cn  sleep  the  soundest.  They  are, 
however,  great  cowards,  and  are  easily  driven  oft' 
by  a  resolute  front  presented  toward  them. 

But,  as  has  been  said,  our  traveler's  head-quar- 
ters v/ere  at  Adoua,  the  capital.  The  house  which 
he  inhabited  was  a  fair  specimen  of  the  better 
class  of  dwellings.  The  main  entrance  was  by 
a  single  gate  leading  from  the  street  into  a  large 
court.  In  the  front  part  of  the  court  are  sundr}' 
*'  gojjos,"  or  straw  wigwams,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  servants.  In  one  Corner  is  a  small 
building  occupied  by  the  steward,  where  are  kept 
the  supplies  of  provisions.  In  the  opposite  cor- 
ner is  the  Imilding  occupied  by  the  master  him- 
self The  walls  are  of  rough  stones  stuck  together 
with  mud,  with  a  thatched  roof  The  interior 
consists  of  three  rooms :  one  occupied  as  a  sitting 
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and  reception  room  b3'^  the  master  of  the  house  ; 
a  small  recess  is  raised  a  little  above  the  level  of 
tlie  larger  room,  from  which  it  is  sometimes  shut 
off  by  a  curtain  ;  this  serves  as  a  sort  of  private 
apartment,  and  as  a  withdrawhig  room  for  the 
females  of  the  family.  Lastly  comes  the  stable, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  principal  room,  without 
even  a  door  between  them.  "  The  floor  of  the 
reception-hail,"  says  our  author,  "is  carpeted 
with  grass,  which  in  the  first  instance  is  spread 
nearly  half  a  foot  deep  all  over  the  room,  and  af- 
terward, whenever  a  visitor  comes,  a  little  fresh 
grass  is  politely  strewed  for  him  to  sit  upon  ;  so 
that  in  course  of  time  it  accumulates  to  a  consid- 
erable quantity.  Now,  as  before  and  after  meals, 
and  on  other  occasions,  the  hands  of  every  person 
in  the  room  are  washed  by  a  servant  pouring 
water  over  them,  you  are  obliged,  from  the  want 
of  a  basin  to  receive  the  water,  to  scratch  a  small 
hole  in  the  grass  to  prevent  it  from  splashing  you. 
To  this  add  the  beer  and  other  liquids  spilt  there 
every  day,  the  manure  left  by  the  mules'  feet  in 
passing  to  and  from  the  stable,  and  that  dropped 
in  cleaning  out  the  stable  itself,  which  must  be 
dane  two  or  three  times  a  week,  for  the  sake  of 
the  mules'  feet,  which  would  otherwise  become 
softened  by  remaining  in  the  wet.  This  last  oper- 
ation makes  a  good  deal  of  dirt ;  for,  having  no 
buckets,  they  carry  out  the  filth  in  any  sort  of 
basket  or  dish  they  can  lay  their  hands  on — drop- 
ping, of  course,  a  good  deal  on  the  way.  Thus 
the  beautiful  carpet  becomes  in  time  nothing  less 
thin  a  manure-heap  in  a  high  state  of  fermenta- 
tion or  putrefaction.  Its  surface,  from  the  con- 
tinual supply,  keeps  an  appearance  of  freshness  ; 
but  though  the  eye  may  be  deceived,  the  nose  can 
not  be."  The  furniture  of  the  room  consists 
simply  of  a  couch  for  reclining  upon.  Around 
the  wails  are  cows'  horns  fi.xed  as  hooks  upon 
which  to  hang  the  shields,  guns,  lances,  and  va- 
rious sorts  of  weapons  and  trophies. 

Until  within  comparatively  modern  times,  the 
whole  of  Abyssinia,  stretching  southward  from 
Sennaar,  nobody  knows  exactly  how  far,  formed 
an  exten.sive  empire,  the  sovereigns  of  which 
claimed  to  be  descendants  in  a  direct  line  from 
King  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba  ;  for  the 
admiration  of  that  lady  for  the  magnificent  He- 
brew, they  say,  was  not  confined  within  the  limits 
of  Platonic  friendship.  Civil  wars,  and  the  irrup- 
tions of  the  neighboring  savages,  have  dismem- 
bered the  empire  into  three  distinct  kingdoms, 
besides  a  number  of  semi-independent  hordes.  It 
is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  even  the  sover- 
eign of  the  central  and  nominally  paramount  king- 
dom of  Amhara  does  not  venture  to  assume  the 
title  of  "Negous,"  or  Emperor,  contenting  him- 
sslf  with  the  appellation  of  "  Ras" — Head,  or 
fJhicf — and  maintaining  a  puppet  Emperor,  of 
the  royal  line  of  Solomon  and  hi.s  queenly  ad- 
mirer. The  present  Negous,  as  Mr.  Parkyns 
was  informed,  though  perhap.s  upon  doubtful 
authority,  is  so  poorly  off  as  to  be  obliged  to 
make  parasols  for  sale.  Oubi,  the  ruler  of  Tigr6, 
the  sovereignty  of  whose  family  is  of  recent 
date,  does  not  even  arrogate  the  title  of  "  Has," 


but  styles  himself  merely  *'  Desjasmatch" — Gov- 
ernor. 

The  Kingdom  of  Tigre  is  divided  into  "  Shoum- 
at,"  or  provinces,  a  few  of  which  are  fiefs  held 
free  of  ta.\ation  ;  the  remainder  are  governed  by 
chieftains,  some  of  whom  are  hereditary,  the  oth- 
ers appointed  by  the  Desjasmatch  from  among  his 
followers.  These  latter  pay  a  regular  tribute  or 
tax.  The  provinces  are  subdivided  into  parishes 
or  villages,  over  each  of  which  is  a  "  Chikka,"  or 
tax-gatherer.  The  taxes  are  of  two  kinds  ;  one 
payable  in  corn,  the  other  in  ready  money,  or 
cloth,  which  passes  as  such  at  a  fixed  valuation. 
The  chiefs  have  also  a  revenue  derived  from  fines 
and  blood-money.  For  instance,  if  a  man  is  killed 
in  a  quarrel,  his  relations  have  the  right  to  take 
the  life  of  the  slayer.  This  right  they  can  com- 
mute for  a  certain  ransom,  half  of  which  goes  into 
the  coficrs  of  the  chief.  Oubi  shows  no  little  in- 
genuity sometimes  in  stretching  his  prerogative 
in  the  matter  of  revenue.  Thus,  just  about  the 
time  of  Mr.  Parkyns's  visit,  the  Prince  found 
himself  rather  *'  short."  He  thereupon  shut  him- 
self up  in  his  residence,  and  caused  it  to  be  an- 
nounced that  he  was  dangerously  ill.  The  report 
soon  spread  that  he  was  dead,  and  there  was  no 
little  rejoicing  among  his  subjects.  One  day, 
while  the  rejoicings  were  at  their  height,  he  made 
his  appearance,  in  excellent  condition,  and  caused 
a  proclamation  to  be  issued  to  the  effect  that, 
"  Oubi  says  :  I  am  well,  thank  God.  But  since 
my  good  people  have  thought  fit  to  make  me  deatl 
and  buried,  it  is  but  just  that  they  should  provide 
me  a  teskar."  The  teskar  is  a  sort  of  funeral 
feast,  when  charities  are  bestowed  on  the  poor 
and  the  priests.  He  fixed  his  teskar  at  such  an 
exorbitant  amount  that  not  a  few  of  the  villagers 
ran  away  rather  than  pay  it.  In  such  cases  the 
"Chikka"  are  held  responsible  for  the  whole; 
and  not  a  few  of  them  were  utterly  ruined  in  con- 
sequence. There  is  a  method  of  enforcing  pay- 
ment which  seldom  fails  to  bring  out  the  money 
if  the  delinquent  has  it.  He  is  put  into  prison, 
and  a  chain  is  affixed  to  his  arm  by  a  stout  iron 
hoop  bent  around  the  limb.  If  the  money  is  not 
forlhcoming,  the  hoop  is  hammered  tighter  and 
tighter,  until  all  circulation  is  stopped,  the  nails 
drop  off,  the  hand  withers,  and  the  victim  is 
maimed  for  life,  or  even  dies  in  consequence. 
Oubi,  however,  resorts  to  such  measures  only  m 
extreme  cases. 

The  Abyssinians  are  not  properly  negroes,  al- 
though many  of  them  are  as  black  as  jot.  The 
prevailing  color  is  brown  or  a  light  copper  or  nut 
color.  Their  cast  of  feature  is  much  more  Eu- 
ropean than  negro.  They  are  of  middling  .stature 
— say  five  feet  seven  or  eight  inches — with  com- 
paratively few  variations  from  the  average  stand- 
ard. Both  sexes  are  remarkably  well  formed ; 
and  the  females  as  a  class  are  decidedly  hand- 
some. Our  author,  indeed,  says  that  they  are 
among  the  most  beautiful  women  on  the  earth. 

The  dress  of  the  males  consists  of  three  princi* 
pal  articlea.  First,  a  pair  of  tight  trowsers,  mado 
of  cotton  ;  of  this  garment  there  are  two  sorts, 
one  reaching  only  to  within  two  or  three  inchea 
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of  the  knee,  while  the  other  extends  half  way 
down  the  calf  Our  traveler,  who  rather  set  up 
for  a  dandy,  introduced  a  style  reaciiing  to  the 
ankle,  and  fitting  as  tightly  as  the  famous  pair  of 
**  tfic  First  Gentleman  in  Europe,"  to  don  which 
required  the  assistance  of  five  stout  valets.  These 
took  amazingly  with  the  fast  young  men  of  the 
capital,  but  were  in  great  disfavor  with  staid  eld- 
erly gentlemen.  In  fact.  Prince  Shetou,  the  son 
of  Oubi,  once  making  his  appearance  before  his 
august  sire  in  such  a  pair,  was  incontinently 
turned  out  of  the  royal  tent  as  a  ridiculous  cox- 
comb. Next  comes  the  belt,  made  of  a  piece  of 
cloth  a  yard  wide,  and  varying  in  length  from 
fifteen  yards  upvv'ard,  according  to  tlic  wealth  of 
the  wearer.  Our  author's,  which  may  be  taken 
as  a  fair  average  of  those  worn  by  gentlemen  in 
easy  circumstances,  measured  thirty-five  yards  ; 
while  some  great  chiefs,  who  were  fond  of  a  little 
exercise  when  they  put  them  on,  wore  them  of 
sixty  yards  long.  So  many  folds  of  cloth  about 
the  breast  form  a  very  adequate  defensive  armor 
against  their  native  weapons.  Above  all,  is  worn 
the  "  quarry,"  a  piece  of  cotton,  of  three  or  four 
thicknesses,  nine  feet  long,  by  seven  and  a  half 
broad,  with  a  colored  border  at  the  bottom.  This 
serves  as  an  upper  garment  by  day,  and  as  a  bed- 
covering  by  night.  Great  warriors  wear,  on  sol- 
emn occasions,  the  skins  of  lions  and  panthers, 
richly  ornamented,  instead  of  the  ordinary  quarry. 

The  attire  of  a  married  woman  consists  mainly 
«f  a  long  loose  garment,  much  like  a  very  full 
shirt,  with  large  sleeves,  tightening  toward  the 
wrists.  It  is  made  of  fabrics  more  or  less  costly, 
according  to  the  station  of  the  wearer.  To  this 
is  added  a  quarry  and  a  parasol  for  "pi'omenade 
costume."  The  dress  of  young  females  is  slighter 
and  more  picturesque.  It  consists  merely  of  a 
long  piece  of  cotton  wrapped  around  the  waist ; 
one  end  hanging  down  in  front,  while  the  other 
is  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  leaving  the  right 
arm  bare.  Gloves  and  hosiery  are  as  yet  un- 
known articles  in  Abyssinia.  By  way  of  orna- 
ment arc  added  as  many  armlets,  bracelets,  ank- 
lets, chains,  and  rings  as  the  wearer's  means  will 
permit. 

For  head-dress  both  sexes  confine  themselves 
to  the  covering  which  nature  has  provided.  This 
is  worn  long,  arranged  in  tresses,  and  thickly 
plastered  with  butter.  Their  hair  is  precisely 
adapted  to  this  mode  of"  coiffure,"  being  neither 
short  and  woolly  like  that  of  the  negroes,  nor  soft 
and  elastic  like  that  of  the  Europeans,  but  a  happy 
medium  between  the  two.  Yet,  in  spite  t)f  these 
natural  advantages,  the  operation  of  dressing  the 
head  is  no  trifling  affair.  It  can  not  be  accom- 
plished in  less  than  an  hour  or  two ;  and  is  con- 
sequently repeated  as  seldom  as  po.ssible.  Great 
dandies  undergo  the  operation  every  fortnight ; 
others  arc  satisfied  with  having  it  done  once  in  a 
month  or  two.  In  the  interim  the  butter  is  fresh- 
ly applied  at  every  convenient  opportunity.  The 
height  of  the  fashion  is  to  lay  a  pat  of  butter, 
weighing  a  couple  of  ounces  or  so,  upon  the  top 
of  the  iiead,  when  one  sallies  out  to  make  his 
morning  calls,  allowing  it  to  melt  gradually  in  the 


heat  of  the  sun,  and  trickle  down  over  the  neck 
and  forehead.  In  order  to  prevent  it  from  enter- 
ing the  eyes,  a  gentleman  uses  one  corner  of  hi» 
quarry  by  way  of  handkerchief;  so  that  in  course 
of  time  that  garment  assumes  an  oleaginous  ap- 
pearance, and  becomes  susceptible  of  a  high  pol- 
ish. Ladies  of  extreme  delicacy  perfume  the 
butter  ;  but  this  appears  to  be  regarded  rather  as 
a  mark  of  affectation.  In  order  that  these  elab- 
orate tresses  may  not  be  disarranged  at  night,  a 
block  of  wood  is  used  for  a  pillow.  It  is  five  or 
six  inches  high,  slightly  hollowed,  so  as  to  retain 
the  head,  and  the  hair  hangs  over  behind.  Mr. 
Parky ns's  European  hair  was  the  occasion  of 
much  difficulty  in  his  efforts  to  maintain  his  po.?i- 
tion  as  leader  of  the  ton  at  Adoua.  "  In  the  first 
place,"  he  complains,  "  it  required  twice  as  much 
pulling  as  any  body  else's,  otherwise  it  would  not 
have  remained  a  moment  in  its  place  ;  and  then 
it  had  to  be  tied  at  the  ends  and  stuck  with  a 
'"'  fixature'  of  boiled  cotton  seeds  ;  and,  after  all, 
it  never  lasted  in  plait  for  more  than  a  week," 

The  Vi/eapons  of  the  Abyssinians  are  the  sword, 
spear,  and  shield.  Fire-arras,  being  of  recent  in- 
troduction, arc  not  generally  used.  The  shields 
are  round,  nearly  a  yard  in  diameter,  made  of 
buffalo's  hide,  ornamented  with  lion's  skin,  or  the 
paw  or  tail  of  the  "  king  of  beasts"  set  in  silver. 
Their  spears  are  neatly  made,  and  they  use  them 
with  no  little  dexterity.  Their  national  weapon  is 
the  "  shotel."  It  is  a  very  long  sword,  almost  aa 
crooked  as  a  sickle  toward  the  point,  with  two 
sharp  edges.  It  is  used  principally  by  striking, 
with  the  point  downward,  over  the  adversary's 
guard,  for  which  its  form  is  well  adapted.  It  is, 
however,  a  very  clumsy  weapon  to  manage,  some 
of  them  being  nearly  four  feet  long,  measured 
around  the  edge. 

Notwithstanding  their  long  civil  wars,  the  Abys- 
sinians can  not  be  considered  a  brave  or  a  warlike 
people.  Their  fights  have  usually  been  skirmishes 
ending  in  massacres  ;  for  very  early  in  the  action 
one  party  is  apt  to  be  struck  vv'ith  panic  and  take 
to  flight,  and  be  cut  off  almost  without  resistance 
by  the  pursuers.  The}'^  are,  moreover,  firm  be- 
lievers in  signs  and  omens ;  and  any  expedition, 
however  well  planned,  is  liable  to  be  abandoned 
if  the  cry  of  a  bird  is  heard  on  the  left  hand,  in  a 
case  where  it  should  have  been  heard  on  the  riglit 
in  order  to  be  an  augury  of  good  fortune-  In  their 
disputes  they  frequently  manifest  a  great  show  of 
pugnacity,  and  a  bystander  would  suppose  thai 
the  disputants  were  eager  to  rush  at  each  other. 
But  it  is  not  unfrequentlj'^  to  be  observed  that  it 
requires  a  very  small  amount  of  force  to  keep 
them  apart.  A  woman  will  often  with  great  ap- 
parent case  hold  a  very  strong  man,  who  yet  ap- 
pears frantically  struggling  to  get  loose  and  dash 
at  the  enemy. 

In  relinion  the  great  body  of  the  Abyssinians 
are  Christians,  though  some  Mohammedans  and 
Jews  are  scattered  through  the  country.  They 
are  at  present  divided  into  three  lending  parties, 
each  of  which  anathematizes  the  others  with  the 
utmost  devotion.  The  single  dog.ma  upcn  which 
the-  differ  is  quite  as  refined  as  the  hcnwcustan 
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and  homoiousian  disputos  of  old  ti:iics,  or  the 
gublapsariau  and  supralapsarian  quarreia  of  latar 
days.  Ic  relates  to  what  is  styled  the  "unction 
of  Jesus  Christ."  On?  party  maintains  that  when 
the  Saviour  is  Giid  to  have  been  "  anointed  with 
tlie  Spirit,"  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  term 
Holy  Spirit  signifies  merely  the  divinity  of  the 
Redeemer,  which  then  became  united  with  his 
human  nature.  The  true  and  orthodox  way  of  ex- 
pressing the  doctrine,  according  to  them,  is  to  say 
that  "  he  has  anointed,  and  has  been  anointed  with 
an  unction  which  he  himself  25."  The  second 
opinion  is  that  the  Spirit  accomplished  the  union 
between  tlie  two  natures.  The  third  view  is  that 
though  Christ  as  a  man  was  united  to  the  God- 
head from  the  moment  of  conception,  yet,  in  the 
human  part  of  his  nature  he  received  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  a  gift  of  the  Father,  in  the  same  manner 
as  all  his  foiiovv'ers  do. 

The  most  noticeable  thing  about  their  religion 
is  the  great  number  of  fast-days,  and  the  extreme 
rigor  with  which  they  arc  observed.  Every  Wed- 
nesday and  Friday  is  a  fast-day  ;  in  addition  to 
these,  there  are  154  other  such  days  in  the  course 
of  the  year;  making  in  all  nearly  260  days;  to 
say  nothing  of  special  fasts  prescribed  by  the  con- 
fessor by  way  of  penance.  Nor  is  the  fasting  a 
mere  sham.  It  does  not  suffice  to  abstain  from 
animal  food  merely.  They  must  absolutely  re- 
frain from  both  catino-  and  drinkinir  till  a  late 
hour  in  the  afccrnoon.  Nor  can  this  abstinence 
during  the  day  be  made  up  for  by  gormandizing 
at  night,  as  the  Mohammedans  do  during  their 
long  fast.  The  Abyssinian,  during  fasts,  is  al- 
lowed to  eat  little  except  dried  peas,  dressed  in  a 
kind  of  nasty  vegetable  oil,  more  like  boiled  lin- 
seed oil  than  any  thing  elsewhere  considered  ed- 
ible ;  besides  this,  they  are  allowed  to  eat  a  kind 
of  spinach.  Batter,  as  an  animal  product,  is  of 
course  strictly  forbidden.  During  Lent,  which 
with  them  lasts  fifcy-five  days,  the  fast  must  not 
be  broken  till  sunset.  The  time  when  the  major- 
ity of  the  fasts  cease  is  determined  by  the  length 
of  a  man's  shadow,  measured  by  the  length  of  his 
foot.  The  most  usual  period  of  its  close  for  the 
day  is  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  shadow  is  nine 
times  the  length  of  his  foot.  A  tall  man  with  a 
short  foot,  therefore,  possesses  no  slight  advant- 
age over  his  less  favored  neighbors. 

The  frequency  of  fast-days  is  somewhat  com- 
pensated by  the  number  of  feast.'j.  Many  of  these 
arc  observed  with  special  rites,  and  by  partaking 
of  particular  kinds  of  food.  Holy  Thursday  is 
kept  as  a  sort  of  pic-nic,  all  cooking  and  eating 
being  performed  out  of  doors.  On  Good  Friday 
the  boys  jjaradc  the  streets  demanding  presents 
of  food.  If  any  one  refuses  them  they  make  a 
sham  corpse  out  of  a  bundle  of  clothes  and  bear  it 
throui^h  the  streets  in  solemn  procession,  going 
through  all  the  ceremonies  of  a  real  funeral,  wail- 
ing out,  "  Wai,  wai,  wai,  Mr.  Such-a-onc,  son 
of  Mr.  So-and-so  is  dead.  Wai,  wai,  wai,  the 
great  and  good  and  generous  man  !"  much  to 
the  delectation  of  all  the  loungers.  St.  John's 
day  is  observed  by  a  general  mpking  of  presents, 
like  C'lristmas  with  us.     On  the  Anniversary 


day  of  one  of  their  saints,  Gabro  Menfus  Koud- 
dos,  every  body  eats  peas  which  have  been  made 
to  spr§ut  by  being  soaked  in  water.  Some  say 
that  these  bearded  peas  are  eaten  to  do  honor  to 
the  saint's  blessed  beard,  which  was  very  long  and 
very  white. 

If  the  legend  which  is  told  of  him  is  true,  this 
Gabro  was  a  wonderful  saint.  The  moment  he 
was  born  he  stood  s:raight  up  on  his  feet.  ^At 
the  very  early  age  of  three  days  he  had  formed 
remarkably  sound  theological  opinions,  which  he 
evinced  by, crying  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Glory  be  to 
the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy 
Ghost !"  He  never  ate  a  morsel  of  food,  or  drank 
a  drop  of  any  liquid  during  his  whole  life.  Yet 
he  throve  wonderfully  upon  this  abstinence,  lived 
to  a  very  great  age,  and  enjoyed  his  life  hugely, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  difficulty  he  made  when 
summoned  to  leave  it.  At  last,  Azracl,  the  An- 
gel of  Death  was  sent  to  take  his  spirit.  But  the 
saint  bullied  the  angel,  told  him  he  had  come  for 
the  wrong  person,  for  since  his  saintship  had 
neither  eaten  nor  drank,  there  was  no  reason  why 
he  should  die.  The  angel  v/ished  to  avoid  dis- 
turbance, and  to  exhaust  all  fair  means  before 
resorting  to  foul  ones  with  so  eminent  a  saint. 
He  therefore  brought  the  saints,  one  by  one,  to 
intercede  with  Gabro  to  give  up  the  ghost  peace- 
ably. Among  the  others  came  John  the  Baptist, 
w^ho  reminded  Gabro  that  he  had  submitted  to  the 
common  lot,  notwithstanding  the  trials  and  pri- 
vations he  had  undergone.  But  Gabro  snubbed 
the  Baptist  most  decidedly,  remarking  that  it  was 
quite  proper  for  him  to  die,  a  poor  stick  of  a 
saint,  who  v/as  not  at  all  good  at  fasting,  but  had 
to  keep  gormandizing  on  locusts  and  wild  honey  ; 
but  he,  Gabro,  was  quite  another  sort  of  person, 
and  was  not  subject  to  such  carnal  vanities.  How- 
ever, the  saint  was  forced  to  yield,  and  Azrael 
took  possession  of  his  life.  But  the  angel's  trou- 
bles were  but  just  begun.  What  should  be  done 
with  the  body  1  None  of  the  elements  had  any 
claim  to  it.  The  earth  could  not  think  of  taking 
it,  for  the  saint  had  never  eaten  of  her  pro- 
duce.  The  water  was  equally  scrupulous,  for  it 
had  never  passed  his  lips,  and  perhaps  had  never 
cleansed  his  body.  The  fire  had  objections  c^'iually 
CO  cent.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
restore  him  to  life,  and  take  him  up  to  heaven, 
body  and  all.  Before  he  left,  however,  one  of 
his  ribs  was  taken  out  and  deposited  in  his  tomb, 
which  is  shown  to  this  day. 

The  day  after  Epiphany  is  passed  in  fasting 
by  the  priests.  As  sunset  approaches  they  par- 
take of  the  sacrament,  and  then  go  in  procession 
dov/n  to  the  river  bank,  where  tcnls  have  been 
pitched  and  abundance  of  eatables  and  drinkables 
provided,  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
parishioners.  The  scene  which  follows  is  thus 
described  by  our  author  : 

"  When  the  wishcd-for  sunset  has  arrived,  the 
feasting  ])egins,  and  it  is  fearful  to  behold  with 
what  vigor  the  half- famished  divines  set  to  work. 
There  is  abundance  for  them  ;  for  the  food  being 
begged  as  a  supply  for  the  ark,  the  superstitious 
people  think  that  they  are  doing  a  very  godly  act 
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in  providing  vast  quantities,  while  in  reality  the 
only  result  is  that  the  priests  make  beasts  of  them- 
selves. The  whole  night  is  often  passed  in  al- 
ternate prayer,  singing,  dancing,  and  drinking. 
The  son<rs  and  dances  are  both  of  a  religious 
kind  ;  the  latter  being  merely  a  peculiar  sort  of 
shru'i-rriniT  of  the  body  and  stamping  with  the 
feet.  The  end  of  these  orgies  is  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacrament  before  sunrise  ;  but  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  long  before  that  time 
many  of  the  priests  are  not  in  a  very  fit  state  to 
partake  of  it — disgraceful  scenes  of  drunkenness 
often  disturbing  these  religious  festivals.  Dur- 
ing the  evening  of  Tinkat,  or  Epiphany,  that  I 
passed  at  Adoua,  several  of  the  holy  priests  were 
found  to  have  tumbled  into  the  neighboring  brook, 
Assam,  overcome,  as  charitably-disposed  persons 
may  have  said,  by  their  religious  fervor;  though 
some  sinful  scoffers — myself  included  I  fear,  sug- 
gested that  liquor  might  have  been  the  cause  of 
their  overthrow." 

In  fact,  feast-days  arid  saints^-days  are  apt  to 
talie  a  convivial  turn  among  the  Abyssinian 
priests  Vv^ho  appear  to  be  a  jolly  set  of  fellows  ; 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  way  the  feast  of  St. 
Michael,  the  patron  saint  of  the  country  was 
"  kept  up,"  amung  our  author's  frontier  friends 
at  Rohabaita : 

"  It  was  my  host  Waddy  Hil's  custom  to  'hang 
out'  in  honor  of  St.  Michael.  Accordingly  for 
a  day  or  two  before  his  anniversary,  all  hands 
Virere  busy  in  erecting  a  large  '  dass'  or  booth, 
made  of  green  boughs  ;  and  much  beer  and  mead 
being  prepared,  bread  baked,  and  animals  got 
ready  for  slaughter,  on  the  day  appointed  the 
guests  arrived — a  motley  group  of  priests  and 
scribes,  soldiers  and  women.  I  had  been  out  all 
the  morning,  and  when  I  arrived,  late  in  the  after- 
noon, the  guests  had  been  some  time  assembled. 
On  my  entering,  the  spoony  sentimental  way  in 
which  I  was  v/elcomed  by  all  the  party — men 
and  women  coming  forward  by  dozens  to  em- 
brace me — was  at  once  a  proof  that  they  were  all 
very  drunk.  I  went  and  sat  down  by  Waddy 
Hil.  He  said  little  ;  but  from  the  peculiarly  face- 
^  tious  smile  which  accompanied  whatever  he  did 
say,  even  when  discussing  the  most  serious  sub- 
jects, I  soon  saw  he  was  but  little  better  than  his 
neighbors.  An  old  priest  came  up,  and  offered, 
on  the  part  of  himself  and  his  brethren,  to  per- 
form if  I  pleased,  the  religious  dance  and  song 
used  by  them  on  such  occasions.  As  they  seemed 
anxious  to  do  so,  I  consented,  though  few  of 
them  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  even  to  walk,  much 
less  to  dance.  I  shall  never  forget  their  ludicrous 
efforts  to  appear  graceful,  at  the  same  time  stag- 
gering every  step  ;  wliile  the  expression  of  devo- 
t.on  they  affected  to  assume  was  reduced  to  a 
languid  smile  and  thickening  eyelids,  expressive 
of  nothing  but  liquor.  A  hiccup  or  two  occasion- 
ally interfered  with  the  solemn  words  they  were 
chanting ;  and  the  sjtately  movements  they  had 
began  with,  changed  gradually  to  a  merry  tune  ; 
and  by  degrees  the  dance  became  a  reel,  or  rather, 
reeling  movement,  the  words  only  wliieh  accom- 
panied it  remaining  solemn.    At  last  an  old  priest, 


suddenly  forgetting  the  original  chant,  changed 
its  words  to  those  of  a  jovial  drinking  ditty  : 

'  Don't  you  stop  the  liquor,  and  I  will  dauce  forever.' 
Instead  of  the  marks  of  disapprobation  which 
any  one  would  have  expected  him  to  receive  from 
his  fellow-priests,  they  only  burst  into  a  loud 
laugh,  and  declaring  the  entertainment  to  be 
changed  for  the  better,  all  with  one  consent  fol- 
lowed his  example  and  his  tune." 

Among  the  most  singular  superstitions  of  the 
Abyssinians  are  those  connected  with  supposed 
demoniac  possessions.  Blacksmiths  are  held  in 
evil  repute,  the  members  of  that  profession  being 
held  to  be  ex  officio  sorcerers.  They  arc  termed, 
by  way  of  opprobrium  "  Bouda,"  and  are  sup- 
posed to  have  the  power  of  transforming  them- 
selves into  hyasnas,  and  in  this  shape  taking  pos- 
session of  people.  It  is  customary  to  conceal  tha 
real  name  by  which  persons  are  baptized,  and  to 
call  them  by  some  nick-name,  which  is  bestowed 
by,  the  mother  as  she  leaves  the  church  after  the 
ceremony.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that  the  Bou- 
da has  no  power  over  a  person  whose  baptismal 
name  he  does  not  know.  When  the  Bouda  has 
discovered  the  real  name  of  a  person  who  has 
offended  him,  he  takes  a  certain  kind  of  straw, 
and  muttering  a  charm  over  it,  bends  it  into  a 
circle,  and  then  places  it  under  a  stone.  The 
person  is  taken  ill  at  the  moment  when  the  bend- 
ing begins  ;  and  should  the  straw  chance  to  break, 
the  victim  dies.  Any  unusual  form  of  illness  is 
attributed  to  the  malignity  of  the  Bouda,  and  the 
only  remedy  is  to  induce  him  to  leave  the  victim. 
The  most  usual  way  is  to  bribe  him  to  go,  by  the 
promise  of  food.  During  his  residence  in  Abys- 
sinia, Mr.  Parkyns  sa.w  more  than  a  hundred 
cases  of  this  sort ;  some  of  which  presented  phe- 
nomena quite  inexplicable,  while  others  were 
evidently  mere  trickery. 

The  first  case  that  came  under  his  observation 
was  one  of  his  own  servants.  She  spoke  of  lan- 
guor and  a  feeling  of  heaviness  about  the  head. 
Not  long  after,  she  burst  oul  into  hysterical 
laughter,  and  complained  of  violent  pain  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  The  other  servants  now 
began  to  suspect  the  Bouda.  By-and-by  she 
sunk  into  a  state  of  lethargy,  amounting  almost 
to  insensibility.  "Either  from  excellent  acting 
and  great  fortitude,  or  from  real  want  of  feeling," 
says  Mr.  Parkyns,  "the  various  experiments 
which  we  made  on  her  seemed  to  have  no  more 
effect  than  they  would  have  had  on  a  mosmerio 
somnambulist.  We  pinched  her  repeatedly  ;  but 
pinch  as  hard  as  we  could,  she  never  moved  a 
muscle  of  her  face,  nor  did  she  otherwise  express 
the  least  sensation.  I  held  a  bottle  of  strong  sal- 
volatile  under  her  nose,  and  stopped  her  mouth  ; 
and  this  having  no  effect,  I  steeped  a  rag  in  it 
and  placed  it  in  her  nostrils.  It  had  no  more 
effect  on  her  than  rose-water.  She  hold  her 
thumbs  tightly  bent  inside  her  hands,  as  if  to 
prevent  their  being  seen.  A  by-stander  told  rao 
that  the  thumbs  were  the  Bouda's  particular  per- 
quisite, and  that  she  would  allow  no  person  to 
take  them.  Consequently  several  persons  tried 
to  open  her  hands  and  get  at  them ;   but  she  re- 
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cisted  wiili  what  appeared  to  me  wonderful 
strength  for  a  girl,  and  bit  their  fingers  till  in 
more  than  one  instance  she  drew  blood."  He 
had  been  told  that  a  great  effect  was  to  be  pro- 
duced by  certain  amulets  ;  he  pretended  to  have 
one  very  powerful  against  the  Bouda,  and  ap- 
plied it  to  her  without  the  least  effect.  In  the 
meanwhile  several  persons  had  gone  in  search  of 
a  talisman  proper  for  such  cases,  but  only  one 
was  found.  "  On  its  being  applied  to  her  mouth 
she  for  an  instant  sprang  up,  bit  at  it  and  tore 
it,  but  then  laughed,  and  said  it  was  weak,  and 
would  not  vex  him."  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
Bouda  is  always  supposed  to  speak  through  the 
organs  of  the  victim,  so  that  the  masculine  gen- 
der is  always  used  by  the  medium,  and  also  when 
he  is  addressed  by  others.  Bucketfuls  of  water 
were  thrown  over  her  without  producing  any  ef- 
fect. During  the  night,  by  an  odd  coincidence, 
a  hysena  kept  howling  through  the  village.  It 
was  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  the  animal 
is  but  rarely  seen.  The  natives  of  course  con- 
nected it  with  the  Bouda  and  the  woman's  sick- 
ness. At  night  the  door  was  closed,  the  girl 
tightly  bound,  and  a  strong  guard  kept  up.  The 
patient  lay  still  enough  except  when  the  voice 
of  the  hysena  was  heard.  Once  when  the  guards 
were  asleep,  and  our  author  was  pretending  to 
be  asleep  also,  the  howl  of  the  beast  was  heard, 
and  the  girl  crept  stealthily  on  all  fours  toward 
the  door.  But  some  one  stirring,  she  went  back 
to  her  place.  The  natives  say  that  the  Bouda 
endeavors  to  draw  his  victims  into  the  woods  in 
order  to  devour  them.  The  next  day  she  appear- 
ed somewhat  better,  and  was  allowed  to  go  out 
alone  under  a  necessary  pretext.  But  not  re- 
turning as  soon  as  was  expected,  search  was  set 
on  foot,  and  she  was  found  more  than  a  mile 
away,  making  for  the  thickest  part  of  the  jungle. 
In  a  day  or  two  the  attack  passed  off,  and  she 
slowly  regained  her  health.  "  If  this  were  a 
trick,"  says  our  author,  "as  doubtless  all  my 
readers  will  declare  it  to  have  been,  I  would  only 
ask  what  she  gained  by  iti  For  beyond  making 
a  little  bread  and  occasionally  a  dish  or  two  of 
cookery,  she  had  no  work  to  do — at  any  rate,  no- 
thing that  could  induce  her  to  prefer  three  days' 
confmement,  with  plenty  of  pinches,  cords,  and 
drenchings  with  cold  water,  and  total  abstinence 
from  food  and  drink." 

Another  case  presented  some  still  more  singu- 
lar features  :  A  poor  weakly  girl  was  lying  in  a 
house,  and  he  had  vainly  tried  to  affect  her  by 
certain  charms  and  amulets  with  which  he  was 
provided.  All  at  once  she  started  up,  screaming, 
aiid  struggled  with  so  much  violence  that  our 
author  and  three  or  four  other  stout  men  could 
scarcely  keep  her  down.  Some  one  said  that  he 
wa  ;  sure  somebody  present  had  a  powerful  charm. 
All  denied  it ;  but  at  that  moment  a  stranger  en- 
tered from  the  court-yard,  when  the  girl  cried 
out,  "  Let  me  alone,  and  I  will  speak."  The 
new-comer,  who  was  a  soldier,  and  unknown  to 
all  the  company,  acknowledged  that  he  had  in- 
deed an  amulet,  and  offered  to  test  its  efficacy. 
When  it  was  placed  near  her  she  yelled  and 


screamed  horribly.  The  owner  asked  her — ad- 
dressing her  as  a  woman — if  she  would  declare 
herself  if  he  would  take  the  amulet  away.  Sho 
howled  at  this  insult,  as  she  called  it,  and  de- 
clared that  she  was  no  woman.  She  was  then 
addressed  in  the  masculine  gender.  At  first  no 
direct  reply  was  given  ;  but  finally  she  exclaim- 
ed, as  if  worn  out,  that  she  would  tell  all,  if  the 
amulet  was  removed.  This  was  done,  and  the 
girl  sank  down  as  though  totally  exhausted.  If 
this  was  all  acting,  Mr.  Parkyns  declares  that  the 
whole  scene  was  more  admirably  performed  than 
any  thing  he  ever  saw  upon  the  stage.  By-and- 
by,  after  some  attempts  at  evasion,  and  having 
been  threatened  with  another  application  of  the 
amulet,  the  girl  spoke  and  said,  "  I  am  So-and- 
so,  the  son  of  So-and-so,"  naming  a  reputed 
Bouda  in  a  neighboring  village.  After  a  while 
he  was  forced  to  tell  why  he  troubled  the  woman, 
and  what  was  the  remedy  which  would  expel 
him.  This  remedy  was  procured,  and  then,  goca 
on  the  narrative,  "the  Bouda,  anxious  to  delay 
his  exit  as  long  as  possible,  demanded  food  (as 
he  always  does)  before  leaving.  A  basin  was 
brought,  in  which  was  put  a  quantity  of  any  filth 
that  could  be  found  (that  of  fowls,  dogs,  etc.), 
and  mixed  up  with  a  little  water  and  some  ashes. 
I  took  the  basin  myself,  and  hid  it  where  I  v/aa 
positive  she  could  not  see  me  place  it,  and  cov- 
ered it  up  with  some  loose  stones  which  were 
heaped  in  the  corner.  The  Bouda  v/as  then  told 
that  his  supper  was  prepared,  and  the  woman 
rose  and  crawled  dovv^n  the  court  on  all  fours, 
smelling  like  a  dog  on  either  side,  till  passing 
into  the  yard  where  the  basin  was,  she  went 
straight  up  to  it,  and  grubbing  it  out  from  the 
place  where  it  was  hidden,  devoured  its  abomin- 
able contents  with  the  utmost  greediness.  The 
Bouda  was  then  supposed  to  leave  her,  and  she 
fell  to  the  ground  as  if  fainting.  Froni  this  state 
she  recovered  her  health  in  a  few  days." 

Not  the  least  singular  of  the  circum. stances 
connected  with  the  Bouda  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  supposed  talismans  act.  Mr.  Parkyns,  as  we 
have  seen,  endeavored  to  palm  off  a  spurious 
amulet  upon  the  patient  without  producing  any 
effect.  But  the  case  was  quite  different  with 
the  genuine  ones.  "I  have,"  says  he,  "more 
than  once  concealed  one  under  my  clothes,  and 
going  behind  the  patient's  head,  touched  her  with 
it.  No  sooner  was  this  done  than  she  started  up 
frantically,  although  dozens  of  persons  were  pull- 
ing her  about  in  every  direction  at  the  same  mo- 
ment." 

It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  many  cases  of  the 
Bouda  which  came  within  our  author's  observa- 
tion were  evidently  impostures.  One  of  these 
was  that  of  a  stout  servant-girl  in  his  own  house, 
who  had  taken  the  sulks  at  something.  Some 
inquiries  which  he  made  convinced  him  that  she 
was  shamming,  and  he  prepared  himself  to  act 
accordingly.  "I  proposed,"  says  he,  "to  try  a 
very  efficacious  remedy,  which,  as  I  said,  the  son 
of  Oul)i  had  given  me.  Accordingly  going  to  my 
room  I  pulled  two  or  three  bits  of  dry  bamboo- 
roots  from  the  hut,  and  wrapped  them  carefully 
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in  a  piece  of  paper,  together  with  an  old  leaf  or 
two,  sonic  pipe-ashes,  and  a  bit  of  hair  which  I 
cut  from  the  tail  of  my  faithful  dog.  Proceeding 
then  to  the  place  where  the  sufferer  lay,  I  ordered 
a  large-mcuthed  jar  to  be  filled  with  dry  mule- 
dung,  and  lighted.  When  this  had  been  done, 
and  the  .'snioke  began  to  arise  in  clouds,  I  put 
into  it  a  small  quantity  of  my  charm,  with  every 
appearance  of  caution  and  care  ;  which  done,  we 
seized  the  unfortunate  victim,  and  with  some  dif- 
ficulty forced  her  head  close  to  the  jar's  mouth, 
and  then  roiled  a  thick  cloth  round  it  and  the  jar. 
60  as  at  once  to  keep  her  fast,  and  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  smallest  quantity  of  smoke.  As 
may  be  imagined,  in  a  moment  she  began  to 
cough  violently,  and  at  last  being  almost  suffo- 
cated, cried  out,  '  Let  mc  off,  for  pity's  sake ;  I 
am  not  ill,  but  only  shamming.'  I  solemnly  as- 
serted this  to  be  oniy  a  device  of  the  Evil  One  to 
get  away  from  the  charm,  and  held  on,  till  her 
cries  for  pity,  for  tlie  sake  of  the  Virgin,  of  Oubi, 
and  all  the  Saints,  becoming  more  confused,  and 
her  cough  more  violent,  I  feared  lest  she  might 
Buffer  too  much  if  kept  longer.  On  being  liber- 
ated she  presented  a  deplorable  appearance.  Her 
cough  continued  for  some  time,  her  eyes  were 
bloodsliot  and  streaming  v/ith  tears."  The  mag'c 
vessel  Vv'as  thereafter  kept  in  a  conspicuous  place 
in  his  house,  and  the  attacks  of  the  Bouda  among 
the  servants  were  less  frequent  afterward  than 
they  had  previously  been.  Mr.  Parkyns  is  clearly 
of  the  opinion  that  many  of  the  cases  which  he 
saw  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  conscious  and  will- 
ful deception. 

The  Bouda  arc  supposed  to  possess  magical 
powers  of  various  sorts,  among  which  arc  those 
of  casting  people  into  a  trance  of  apparent  death, 
and  then  of  tra.nsforming  them  into  beasts  of  bur- 
den. Besides  this,  they  can  transform  themselves 
into  the  appearance  of  domestic  animals ;  and 
two  confederates  sometimes  drive  a  very  profitable 
business  by  one  of  them  assuming  the  form  of  an 
animal  and  being  sold  by  the  other.  After  the 
money  has  been  paid,  he  reassumes  his  human 
form,  and  the  pair  divide  the  proceeds. 

The  Tigritiya  is  an  affection  very  similar  to 
the  Bouda,  but  more  severe  and  of  less  frequent 
occurrence.  Neither  arc  confined  to  females, 
though  the  victims  are  most  frequently  of  the 
weaker  sex.  The  first  symptoms  are  an  inex- 
plicable wasting  away  of  the  person  affected.  As 
soon  as  the  demoniac  possession  is  suspected, 
the  patient  must  be  daintily  fed,  neatly  clotlied, 
and  have  every  thing  she  desires — and  her  desires 
arc  not  unfrequently  exacting  enough.  The  ob- 
ject seems  to  be  to  put  the  demon  into  good 
humor,  so  that  he  may  be  induced  to  leave.  In 
the  mean  time  drums  and  other  musical  instru- 
ments arc  provided,  and  all  at  once  struck  up  close 
to  the  door  of  the  room.  If  the  illness  be  of  an 
ordinary  kind,  the  patient  will  beg  them  to  desist ; 
but  if  the  demon  be  at  the  bottom  of  it,  she  will 
Btart  up  and  begin  moving  her  body  and  jerking 
her  head  in  time  with  the  music,  increasing  the 
violence  of  her  movements  till  it  seems  that  she 
must  j.erk  her  head  off,    "  It  is  truly  wonderful," 


says  our  author,  "  to  sec  a  sick  person  whom 
you  have  just  beheld  stretched  on  a  Led  a  weak 
emaciated  bag  of  bones,  apparently  without 
strength  to  lise,  keeping  up  this  very  fatiguing 
motion  with  a  velocity  and  power  cf  endurance 
that  would  be  astonishing  even  in  a  person  cf 
ordinary  strength."  When  the  music  ceases  she 
rests,  and  then  begins  to  speak,  telling  who  her 
possessor  is.  Or  rather  the  demon  spealis  through 
her,  and  begins  to  drive  a  hard  bargain,  as  tho 
condition  of  leaving.  When  the  preliminaries 
arc  arranged  he  fixes  a  daj',  general iy  a  week 
ahead,  when  he  will  lake  liis  departure.  A  feast, 
with  plenty  of  music  and  dancing,  ia  appointed 
for  the  day  ;  and  when  the  demon  has  enjoyed 
himself  enough,  he  gives  notice  that  he  is  about 
to  be  off.  The  victim  thereupon  lays  aside  tho 
borrowed  finery  which  she  has  been  wearing^ 
kisses  her  hand,  and  sets  off  at  great  speed.  After 
running  fifty  or  a  hundred  yards,  she  fails  sense- 
less ;  at  this  moment  the  devil  is  supposed  to  havB 
left  her.  Lest  he  should  return,  the  men  sur- 
round her  with  brandished  weapons  to  frighten 
him  off.  The  woman  all  the  while  lies  powerless 
and  exhausted,  as  though  she  had  parsed  through 
a  severe  illness.  A  sheep  or  fowl  is  then  killed 
and  eaten  ;  the  fragments  being  buried  in  the 
ground,  so  that  should  the  demon  return  he  may 
stop  and  feed  upon  them,  and  not  go  on  and  mo- 
lest the  wcman  further.  The  cure  is  then  sup- 
posed to  be  complete,  and  the  patient,  by  time 
and  repose,  recovers  her  strength.  What  ren- 
ders the  affair  more  puzzling,  liowcver,  is  that 
the  sufferer  not  unfrequently  dies  during  the 
supposed  possession. 

Marriages  in  Abyssinia  arc  not  ccnsidcred 
indissoluble  unless  solcmiiizcd  in^  church,  and 
followed  by  a  participation  in  the  sacrament. 
This  is  rarely  done  except  in  the  case  of  those 
who  having  long  been  married  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  having  lived  happily  together,  conclude 
that  they  could  not  hope  to  suit  themselves  better. 
The  mere  civil  marriage  can  be  dissolved  en  tho 
shortest  notice.  Parties  just  express  a  wish  lo 
separate,  and  divide  the  property  and  children 
between  them.  Both  parties  arc  then  at  perfect 
liberty  to  take  new  partners.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  a  man  thus  separated  from  h;s  wife  to 
continue  to  support  her ;  and  for  them  to  remu'n 
on  terms  cf  tlic  most  perfect  fiienclship,  though 
he  has  taken  another  wife  in  her  place.  Mar- 
riages usually  take  place  at  a  veiy  early  age. 
When  a  lad  wishes  to  take  a  wife  he  makes  pro- 
posals to  the  father  of  a  girl  who  is  supposed  to 
be  able  to  give  the  largest  dowry  ;  and  the  matter 
is  arranged  without  consulting  the  bride-elect. 
From  the  moment  when  betrothal  (akfs  place,  lie 
is  never  allowed  to  see  his  intended  vie  for  a 
moment ;  unless  somehow  he  manages  to  catch 
a  gliinpEC  at  her  by  stealth.  When  the  wedding 
day  arrives,  every  body  comes,  whether  invited 
or  not,  who  has  nothing  better  to  do,  <  r  Avho  is 
anxious  to  fill  his  stomach,  Th<rc  is  usually 
quite  a  struggle  at  the  door  between  the  liungiy 
idlers  and  the  door-keepers,  who  are  Fct  (o  keep  a 
place  for  the  invited  guci;ts.     After  all  have  eaten 
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their  fill,  the  bride  is  brought  in  to  receive  the  ' 
congratulations  of  the  company,  and  a  vigorous  ' 
dance  is  struck  up.  This  is  at  the  house  of  the  | 
bride's  father.  A  similar  scene  has  been  going 
on  at  the  bridegroom's.  In  both  places  the  sports  I 
are  kept  up  all  night.  At  sunrise  next  morning, 
the  groom  and  his  attendants  set  out  for  the 
bride's,  tricked  out  in  all  the  finery  they  can 
borrow.  Arrived  there,  he  takes  his  seat  on  the 
post  of  honor  prepared  for  him,  which  is  a  couch 
covered  with  a  carpet  and  cushions,  and  a  canopy 
of  white  cloth  over  his  head.  Here  he  sits  in 
state,  his  nose  and  mouth  covered  with  his  gar- 
ment, to  look  dignified.  He  and  his  friends  keep 
to  one  side,  the  bride's  family  and  friends  remain- 
ing on  the  other.  The  ceremonies  of  course, 
commence,  as  usual,  with  a  voracious  devouring 
of  raw  meat  and  its  accompaniments.  When 
all  have  eaten  and  drank,  the  place  is  cleared  of 
strangers,  and  the  bride  is  brought  in,  covered 
with  a  large  cloth  held  over  her  like  a  pall,  and 
placed  on  a  stool  m  front  of  the  principal  persons 
assembled.  The  bridegroom  is  then  called,  and 
asked  if  he  wishes  to  marry  her ;  to  which,  he 
of  course  replies  in  the  affirmative.  They  then 
crook  their  little  fino-ers  together  under  the  cloth, 
and  the  ceremony  is  concluded.  Certain  wise 
admonitions  are  added  by  a  priest,  should  one  be 
present ;  and  the  marriage  settlement,  or  the 
argument  as  to  what  each  of  them  is  to  bring,  is 
then  entered  upon." 

A  few  days  afterward,  the  friends  of  the  groom 
perambulate  the  town  v/ith  music,  asking  dona- 
tions for  the  new  couple.  They  are  held  at  per- 
fect liberty  to  lay  hands  on  any  article  they  can 
find  without  being  called  to  account ;  but  if  a 
person  misses  any  article,  and  offers  a  small 
ransom  for  it,  they  are  held  bound  in  honor  to 
restore  it.  But  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  this 
restitution,  when  any  thing  eatable  is  taken,  it  is 
devoured  as  soon  as  possible. 

A  lover  of  good  cheer  would  find  little  gratifica- 
tion in  Abyssinia.  There  appears  to  be  a  total 
absence  of  those  luscious  fruits,  which  we  are  apt 
to  associate  with  tropical  climates.  They  have 
small  quantities  of  v/heat  and  Indian  corn,  millet, 
a  few  sorts  of  peas,  beans,  and  vetches.  Onions 
are  a  great  delicacy.  Their  principal  grains  are 
called  "  teff"  and  "  dagousha"  of  which  the  former 
is  reckoned  the  best.  These  are  ground  by  hand 
between  a  pair  of  stones,  with  which  a  stout 
servant  will  grind  eight  or  ten  quarts  a  day,  be- 
sides attending  to  other  matters.  The  bread,  like 
that  of  all  oriental  countries,  consists  rather  of 
cakes  than  loaves,  baked  upon  a  kind  of  griddle. 
It  can  hardly  be  very  palatable,  since  in  order  to 
get  an  idea  of  that  which  is  considered  the  best, 
our  author  directs  his  reader  to  fancy  himself 
chewing  a  bit  of  sour  sponge.  He  speaks  of  a 
kind  prepared  by  travelers  for  immediate  eating, 
in  a  somewhat  original  way.  "  You  take,"  he 
says,  "  of  flour  a  sufficient  quantity  ;  this  you 
mix  witli  water  to  make  a  stiff  dough,  which  you 
kncid  up  well  in  your  hands  into  balls,  each  the 
size  and  form  of  a  nincrpound  shot.  Then  take 
a  round  pcbblt,  heated  previously  in  the  fire,  and 


making  a  hole  in  your  loaf,  poke  it  in,  and  close 
the  mouth.  Then  put  the  loaf  on  the  embers, 
turning  it  around  so  that  it  may  not  be  done  more 
on  one  side  than  on  the  other.  In  about  ten 
minutes  it  will  be  baked,  and  ready  fjr  eating,  so 
that  you  will,  if  hungry  and  clever,  have  made, 
baked,  and  eaten  your  bread  in  not  much  moro 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  which  all  will  allow  to 
be  sufficiently  quick.  The  only  fault  to  be  found 
with  bread  thus  made  is,  that  seldom  more  than 
the  outside  and  inside  surfaces  at  ail  arc  baked." 

For  drinks,  besides  water,  which  is  tolerably 
abundant,  the  Abyssinians  have  mead  and  beer. 
The  former  which  they  call  "  tcdge"  or  "  mcse," 
is  made  of  honey  and  water,  flavored  with  bitter 
herbs,  and  fermented.  They  are  extravagantly 
fond  of  this  and  imbibe  it  in  fabulous  quantities. 
The  beer  is  merely  a  kind  of  fermented  toast  and 
water,  made  by  steeping  cakes,  baked  from  sour 
dough,  for  a  few  hours  in  water. 

A  regular  Abyssinian  feast  is  a  somewhat 
formidable  affair,  although  not  quite  so  disgusting 
as  might  be  inferred  from  Bruce's  description. 
The  impression  left  by  his  narrative  is,  that 
steaks  cut  from  the  living  animal  are  the  favorite 
dish  of  the  country  ;  and  that  the  great  art  of  the 
butcher  is  not  to  kill  the  animal,  but  to  keep  it 
alive  until  almost  every  particle  of  its  flesh  has 
been  devoured.  After  having  satisfied  what  they 
suppose  to  be  the  requirements  of  the  Mosaic  law 
by  shedding  a  few  drops  of  the  blood,  he  says 
that  "  two  or  more  of  them  fall  to  work  :  on  the 
back  of  the  beast,  and  on  each  side  of  the  spine, 
they  cut  skin-deep,  then  putting  their  fingers  be- 
tween the  flesh  and  the  skin,  they  begin  to  strip 
the  hide  of  the  animal  half  way  down  its  ribs, 
and  so  on  to  the  buttock,  cutting  the  skin  wher- 
ever it  hinders  them  commodiousiy  to  slrip  tha 
poor  animal  bare.  All  the  flesh  on  the  buttocks 
is  then  cut  off,  and  in  solid  square  pieces,  with- 
out bones  or  much  effusion  of  blood.  As  long 
as  they  can  cut  off  the  flesh  from  the  bones,  they 
do  not  meddle  with  the  thighs  or  the  parts  where 
the  great  arteries  are.  At  last  they  fail  upon  the 
thighs  likewise,  and  soon  after  the  animal  bleed- 
ing to  death,  becomes  so  tough  that  the  cannibals 
who  have  the  rest  of  it  to  eat,  find  it  very  hard 
work  to  separate  the  flesh  from  the  bones."  Now, 
although  during  his  whole  residence  in  the  coun- 
try, Mr.  Parkyns  saw  nothing  of  the  kind,  ha 
does  not  doubt  that  Bruce  did  ;  although  very 
probably  he  fell  into  the  common  traveler's  error 
of  describing  a  very  rare  occurrence  as  a  common 
practice. 

When  an  Abyssinian  gentleman  gives  a  dinner 
party,  the  room  is  prepared  by  spreading  fresh 
grass  upon  the  floor.  The  tables  are  then  ar- 
ranged. These  are  of  various  sorts  and  heights, 
but  none  so  high  as  to  cause  inconvenience  to 
the  guests,  who  all  sit  upon  the  floor — chairs 
being  an  unknown  article.  The  bread  is  then 
brought  in  by  the  servants,  and  arranged  in  piles, 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  better  sort  an>  at  the 
top.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  guests  of 
higlier  rank  are  helped  first,  and  then  the  remain- 
ing pieces  arc  passed  do-.vn  to  those  of  ir^  -nior 
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rank.  The  guests  are  ranged  with  great  punc- 
Liiiouaiu'ss,  and  with  the  utmost  regard  to  the 
rights  of  precedence. 

First  come  the  cooked  dishes,  brought  in  by 
waiters,  wlio  dip  a  bit  of  bread  in  the  sauce,  and 
Land  it  to  eacli  guest.  These  in  the  mean  while 
aro  busy  rolling  the  bread  and  sauce,  mixed  into 
a  sort,  of  paste,  into  rounded  masses,  something 
like  small  sausages.  It  is  a  mark  of  politeness 
and  high  breeding  to  poke  these  lumps  into  the 
uioulh  of  your  nciglibor.  "  If  you  happen  to  be 
a  distinguished  character,  or  a  stranger  to  whom 
tlicy  wish  to  pay  attention,  which  was  often  my 
case,"  says  our  author,  "you  are  in  a  very  dis- 
agreeabie  position  ;  for  your  two  neighbors,  one 
on  each  side,  cram  into  your  mouth  these  large 
and  peppery  proofs  of  their  esteem  so  quickly, 
one  after  the  other,  that  long  before  you  can 
diew  and  swallow  the  one,  you  are  obliged  to 
make  room  for  the  next.  They  generally  succeed 
in  half  chokmg  you ;  and  if  you  feel  you  are 
losing  the  skin  of  your  mouth,  lips,  and  throat, 
from  the  fiery  effects  of  the  pepper,  you  dare  not 
a;-;k  for  water,  as  that  would  be  considered  rude, 
arid  the  mead  is  seldom  served  till  the  dinner  is 
over." 

While  the  first  course  is  thus  being  disposed 
of,  tiie  animal  is  being  killed  at  the  door,  for  the 
main  course.  This  is  the  "broundo"  or  raw 
Hicat,  eaten  while  yet  warm  and  quivering.  "  In 
tais  sfate  it  is  considered,  and  justly,"  Mr.  Par- 
kyns  assures  us,  "  to  be  very  superior  in  taste  to 
what  it  is  when  cold.  Raw  meat,  if  kept  a  little 
time,  gets  tough ;  whereas,  if  eaten  fresh  and 
warm  it  is  far  tenderer  than  the  most  tender  joint 
tliat  has  been  '  hung'  a  week  in  England.  The 
Uiste  is,"  he  acknowledges,  "perhaps  from  im- 
agination, rather  disagreeable  at  first;  but  far 
otherwise  when  one  gets  accustomed  to  it ;  and 
I  can  readily  believe  that  raw  meat  would  be  pre- 
ferred to  cooked. meat  by  a  man  who  from  child- 
hood had  been  accustomed  to  it."  We  can  hard- 
ly reconcile  ourselves  to  this  ;  although  perhaps 
in  view  of  our  own  consumption  of  raw  oysters 
"  on  the  half-shell,"  we  have  little  right  to  be 
o%'er-fastidious  in  the  matter  of  "  broundo." 

But  the  animal  having  been  killed,  and  the 
warm  flesh  brought  in,  the  choicest  pieces  are 
taken  to  the  highest  tables,  where  are  seated  the 
elite  of  the  company.  There  is  usually  a  piece 
of  meat  for  each  five  or  six  persons  ;  and  a  very 
ceremonious  contest  ensues  as  to  who  shall  first 
help  himself.  "  This  being  at  length  decided,  the 
person  chosen  takes  hold  of  the  meat  with  his  left 
hand,  and  with  his  sword  or  knife  cuts  a  strip  a 
foot  or  fifteen  inches  long  from  the  part  which 
appears  the  nicest  and  tenderest.  The  others 
tlien  help  themselves  in  like  manner."  Our 
author  requests  the  aid  of  the  reader's  imagination 
to  complete  the  picture.  "  Let  him  imagine," 
says  he,  "  thirty  or  forty  Abyssinians,  stripped  to 
the  waists,  squatting  round  the  low  tables,  each 
with  his  sword  or  knife  or  *  shotcl'  in  his  hand, 
Korne  eating,  some  helping  themselves,  and  some 
vv-aiting  their  turns;  but  all  bearing  in  their 
features  the  expression  of  that  fierce  gluttony 


which  one  attiibutcs  more  to  the  lion  or  leopard 
tlian  to  tiie  race  of  Adam.  The  imagination  may 
be  nmch  assisted  by  the  idea  of  the  lumps  of  raw 
pink  and  blue  flesh  they  are  gloating  over.  But 
I  have  yet  to  describe  how  they  eat  the  strip  of 
meat  which  I  have  just  made  one  of  the  party 
cut  ofV.  A  quantity  of '  diliikh'  " — (a  paste  made 
of  rcd-pcpper,  onions,  and  sundry  other  pungent 
and  odoriferous  herb^) — "  being  laid  on  his  bread, 
he  dips  one  end  of  the  meat  into  it,  and  then 
seizing  it  between  his  teeth,  while  he  holds  the 
other  end  in  his  left  hand,  he  cuts  a  bit  off  close 
to  his  lips  by  an  upward  stroke  of  his  sword,  only 
just  avoiding  the  tip  of  his  nose,  and  so  on,  till 
he  has  eaten  the  whole  strip.  The  cakes  of  bread 
which  are  piled  before  the  guests  supply  the  place 
of  napkins,  as  the  fingers  are  frequently  wiped  on 
them  after  being  dipped  in  the  cooked  dishes  or  ■ 
rendered  bloody  by  the  raw  meat.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  in  the  least  afTect  the  appetites  of 
thosQ.  who,  coming  after,  liave  to  cat  them." 

Among  gourmands  there  is  a  great  choice  in 
the  bits  of  "  broundo."  Some  great  men  who  are 
ver}'  fastidious  will  eat  only  a  particular  piece ; 
and  they  not  unfrequently  change  their  favorite 
parts.  Thus  Oubi  at  one  time  would  not  touch 
any  thing  but  the  "  tannash"  or  rump;  subse- 
quently he  changed  his  taste,  and  refused  every 
thing  but  the  "  ingadye,"  a  piece  from  the  inside 
of  the  thigh.  Another  preferred  the  "  chickunna" 
or  outside  piece  from  the  thigh-bone  dowiiward  ; 
while  still  another  authority  decided  in  favor  of 
the  superior  flavor  of  the  "  shint"  or  strips  along 
the  spine. 

The  "broundo"  is  eminently  the  piece  de  re- 
sistance at  a  set  dinner  in  Abyssinia.  After  this 
has  been  disposed  of,  the  "  tibsy"  is  brought  in. 
This  consists  of  the  rib-bones  broiled,  with  tlie 
meat  cut  in  strips  and  hanging  down  like  a  tassel. 
The  servant  holds  the  bone  in  his  hand,  and  the 
guests  cut  ofl'  strips  and  eat  them  with  pepper- 
sauce,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  "  broundo"  is 
disposed  of.  iVfter  the  "  tibsy"  disappears,  the 
cloth  is  removed — metaphorically  speaking — the 
mead  or  beer  is  introduced,  and  "potations  pottle 
deep"  close  the  feast,  much  as  they  do  in  countries 
nearer  hom.e. 

But  we  must  bring  to  a  close  our  extracts 
illustrative  of  "  Life  in  Abyssinia."  After  wait- 
ing a  couple  of  years,  Mr.  Parkyns  received  in- 
telligence that  a  couple  of  large  boxes  for  him  had 
made  their  appearance  at  Massawa.  He  had  once 
or  twice  been  deceived  by  similar  reports,  which 
had  proved  erroneous.  This  time,  however,  all 
was  right.  When  the  boxes  were  brought  up,  he 
found  that  after  paying  his  debts,  and  making 
what  presents  he  deemed  requisite,  he  would  have 
barely  enough  left  to  take  him  to  Sennaar,  in 
Nubia.  The  rainy  season  was  just  commencing, 
and  there  was  no  time  to  lose.  Preparations  for 
speedy  departure  were  made.  "  Like  all  happy 
moments,"  says  he,  "  those  years  had  passed  over 
very  quickly.  I  had  no  annoyances  of  any  kind ; 
was  fortunate  enough  to  leave  the  country  withr 
out,  I  believe,  a  single  personal  enemy  ;  and  be- 
yond having  received  a  lance  tlirough  my  clothes 
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between  my  right  arm  and  side,  when  endeavoring 
to  separate  some  combatants  who  had  got  drunk 
at  a  wedding,  and  on  anottier  occasion,  having 
been  rather  badly  hurt  with  a  blow  on  the  back 
from  a  club  or  stone,  I  may  say  that  neither  my 
life,  limbs,  nor  health  were  in  danger."  When 
he  departed  there  was  "  a  very  moist,  unpleasant 
Icave-takinor :  a  crowd  of  both  sexes  came  to  see 
me  olf,  although  to  avoid  such  an  occurrence  I 
had  secretly  fixed  my  departure  for  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning.  SutRce  it  to  say,  I  was  nearly 
wet  through  before  I  left  my  own  doors.  For 
myself,  I  confess  to  having  experienced  a  very 
queer,  indescribable  feeling  about  the  nose,  throat, 
and  pit  of  the  stomacli ;  and  I  believe  that,  for  the 
first  time  since  my  arrival  in  the  country,  I  wish- 
ed I  had  a  pocket-handkerchief." 

A  journey  of  four  or  five  hundred  miles  through 
a  waste  and  unknown  African  country  in  the 
rainy  season,  is  no  holiday  trip,  and  can  not  be 
accomplished  without  some  suffering  and  priva- 
tion. At  one  time  he  was  laid  up  for  ten  days 
by  an  attack  of  ophthalmia,  which  he  thus  men- 
tions :  "  When  this  disease  reaches  the  height 
which  it  generally  does  in  Africa,  those  useful 
organs,  the  eyes,  are  completely  glued  up,  so  that 
they  can  not  be  op3ned  till  they  have  been  bathed 
a  considerable  time  in  w'arm  water ;  and  when 
they  are  opened,  which  is  only  done  for  the  pur- 
])ose  of  putting  in  some  collyrium,  nothing  is 
di<3tinguisha,ble  of  what  should  be  white,  and  blue, 
gray,  or  black,  but  a  blood-red  mass.  It  will  be 
easily  guessed  that  to  be  laid  up  for  a  few  days, 
OT  as  it  often  happens,  for  weeks  or  months, 
stone-blind,  and  with  the  agreeable  sensation  of 
having  your  eyes  filled  with  sharp,  coarse  sand, 
rod-hot,  is  by  no  means  an  enviable  situation. 
Well,  such  v/as  my  case  at  Devra  Abbai  for  about 
ten  days.  While  on  this  subject,  I  may  as  well 
Bay  how  I  treated  myself — ^who  knows  but  it  may 
be  of  use  1  I  ate  next  to  nothing,  took  plenty 
of  jalap,  had  some  blood  taken  from  behind  the 
ears,  and  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  sulphate  of 
zinc  dropped  into  each  eye  three  or  four  times  a 
day.  I  must  say  that  the  dropping-in  part  of  the 
business  is  not  agreeable.  First,  the  eye  is  open- 
ed, as  I  have  before  described,  and  then  it  must 
be  held  open — for  the  faintest  glimmer  of  light 
i.s  unbearable — while  an  assistant  drops  in  col- 
lyrium by  means  of  a  bit  of  rolled  paper,  or  a 
small  reed.  I  can  not  make  up  my  mind  whether 
this  operation  or  poking  in  bits  of  red-hot  wire 
would  be  the  most  disao-reeable  ;  but  I  should 
guess  that  the  sen.sation  v/ould  be  nearly  the 
same." 

We  can  well  imagine  that  traveling  through 
anr.h  a  country  in  the  rainy  Sv^ason  would  not  be 
a  pleasant  promenade  for  a  barefoot  pedestrian  ; 
but  should  hardly  have  thought  of  reckoning 
among  the  annoyances  that  the  "moisture  soft- 
ened the  skin  of  the  feet,  and  made  it  more  pen- 
etrable by  thorns."  The  following  might  have 
been  more  likely  to  have  suggested  itself.  It  is 
in  answer  to  a  supposed  inquiry  put  to  the  au- 
Uior :  "  How  did  you  manage  to  sleep  on  the 
sloppy  bosom  of  a  bog,  such  as  this  mu.st  have 


been  T'  He  replies  that,  "  We  every  night  made 
ourselves  mattresses  of  pieces  of  wood,  largo 
stones,  and  the  like,  which  we  collected  and  laid 
together  till  of  sufficient  height  to  keep  us  well 
out  of  the  mud  and  wet.  A  tanned  hide  spread 
upon  this  formed  our  bed,  and  when  it  came  on 
to  rain,  our  covering  also.  Now  it  may  appear 
an  uncomfortable  sort  of  couch  ;  and  indeed  it  is 
not  altogether  luxurious  till  you  get  used  to  it. 
It  requires  a  little  knack  and  some  turning  round 
and  round  like  a  dog,  to  adapt  the  risings  and 
hollows  of  your  body  to  those  of  your  bed.  A 
man  would  not  .sleep  well  if  he  rested  his  hip-bone 
on  the  apex  of  a  conical  pebble ;  but  with  pa- 
tience, a  little  management,  and  a  hard  day's 
work,  a  good  night's  rest  is  not  a  diiiicult  thing 
to  obtain  under  any  circumstances.  I  trust  I 
shall  not  be  deemed  effeminate,  if  I  suggest  that 
a  few  green  boughs,  if  such  can  be  obtained  rea- 
sonably dry  and  tolerably  free  from  thorns,  may, 
with  advantage,  be  added  as  a  substitute  for  a 
feather-bed.  In  this  journey,  however,  we  sel- 
dom obtained  such  luxuries." 

Patience,  perseverance,  and  resolution  will,  in 
time,  wear  through  every  thing.  In  a  few  weeks 
the  journey  across  the  desert  was  accomplLshetl, 
and  our  traveler  reached  Khartoum,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  White  and  the  Blue  Nile,  where  his 
narrative  ends.  He  gives  a  half-promise  to  pub- 
lish an  account  of  his  travels  during  the  succeed- 
ing four  years  in  Nubia  and  Kordofan.  A  promiso 
which  all  the  readers  of  the  present  w^ork  will  be 
anxious  to  have  speedily  fulfilled. 


GRAND-DAME  AND  CHILD. 

BY    ALICE    CAREY. 

THE  maple's  limbs  of  yellow  flowers 
Made  spots  of  sunshine  here  and  ihcra 
In  the  bleak  woods  ;  a  merry  pair 

Of  blue-birds,  wliich  the  April  showers 
Had  softly  called,  were  come  that  day  ; 
Another  week  would  bring  the  May, 

And  all  the  meadow-grass  would  shine 
With  strawberries  ;  and  all  the  trees 
Whisper  of  coming  blooms,  and  bees 

Work  busy,  making  golden  wine. 

The  white-haired  grand-dame,  faint  and  sick, 

Sits  fretful  in  her  chair  of  oak  ; 

Tlie  clock  is  nearly  on  the  stroke 
Of  all  the  day's  best  hour,  and  quick 

The  dreary  house  will  glimmer  bright — 
No  candle  needed  any  more — 

For  Miriam's  smile  is  so  like  light, 
The  moths  fly  with  her  in  the  door. 

The  lilies  carved  in  her  chair 

The  grand-dame  counts,  but  can  not  tell 
If  they  be  three  or  seven  ;  the  pair 

Of  merry  blue-birds,  singing  well. 
She  does  not  hear ;  nor  can  she  see 

The  moonshine,  cold  and  pure,  and  bright, 

Walk  like  an  angel  clothed  in  white. 
The  path  where  Miriam  should  be. 
Almost  she  hears  the  little  feet 

Patter  along  the  path  of  sands  ; 
Her  eyes  arc  making  pictures  sweet, 

And  every  l)recze  her  check  that  fans, 
Half  cheats  her  to  brliove,  I  wi.s, 
It  is  l.cr  pretty  grandchild's  kiss. 
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The  dainty  hood,  her  fancy  loo 

Sees  hanging  on  tlic  cabin  wall, 
And  from  hcv  modest  eyes  of  blue, 

Fair  jMiriam  i)L;tling  back  the  fall 
Of  licr  l)iown  hair,  and  laughing  wild — 
Her  darling  mcrry-hcartcd  cliild — 

Then  with  a  step  as  light  and  low 

As  any  wood-bird's  in  the  snow, 
She  goes  about  her  household  cares. 

*'T!ic  saints  will  surely  count  for  prayers 

The  duties  love  doth  sweeten  so," 
Says  the  pleased  graud-dame  ;  but  ala.s  ! 
No  feet  are  pattering  on  the^grass, 
No  hood  is  hanging  on  the  wall — 
It  was  a  foolish  dreaming,  all. 

The  morning-glories  winding  up 

The  rustic  pillars  of  the  shed, 
Open  their  dark  bells,  cup  by  cup, 

To  the  June's  rainy  clouds  ;  the  bed 
Of  rosemary  and  meadow-sweet 

Which  Miriam  kept  with  so  much  care, 

Is  run  to  weeds,  and  everywhere 
Across  the  paths  her  busy  feet 

Wore  smooth  and  hard,  the  grass  has  grown — 

And  still  the  grand-dame  sits  alone, 
Counting  the  lilies  on  her  chair— 

Her  ancient  chair  of  carved  oak — 

And  fretful,  listening  for  the  stroke 
Of  the  old  clock,  and  for  the  pair 

Of  blue-birds  that  have  long  been  still; 

Saying,  as  o'er  the  neighboring  hill 
The  shadows  gather  thick  and  dumb — 
*'  'Tis  lime  that  Miriam  were  come." 

And  now  the  spiders  cease  to  weave, 
And  from  l)ctween  the  corn's  green  stems 
Drawing  after  her  her  scarlet  hems, 

Dew-dappled,  the  brown-vested  Eve 
Slow  to  her  purple  pillow-s  drops  ; 
His  tired  team  now  the  plov/man  stops ; 

In  the  dim  woods  the  ax  is  still. 

And  sober,  winding  round  the  hill, 

The  cows  come  home.     "  Come,  pretty  one, 

I'm  watching  for  you  at  the  door," 

Calls  the  old  grand-dame  o'er  and  o'er, 
"  'Tis  time  the  v/orking  all  were  done." 

And  kindly  neighbors  come  and  go, 
But  .gently  piteous  ;  none  have  said, 

"  Your  pretty  grandchild  sleepeth  so 
We  can  not  wake  her  ;"  but  instead 

Piling  the  cushions  in  her  chair, 
Carved  in  many  a  quaint  design 
Of  leaves  and  lilies,  nice  and  fine, 

They  tell  her  she  must  not  despair 
To  meet  her  pretty  child  again — 

To  see  her  wear  forever  more,  * 

A  smile  of  brighter  love  than  when 

The  moths  flew  with  her  in  the  door. 


LIVES  OF  PLANTS. 

IT  is  unfortunate  for  the  general  diffusion  of  the 
great  truths  of  science,  that  learned  men  have 
always  amused  themselves  by  throwing  dust  in 
the  eyes  of  the  unlearned ;  clothing  the  history 
of  their  investigations  in  pedantic  and  technical 
language.  We  can  comprehend  why  the  medical 
man  should  wish  to  conceal  the  nature  of  his 
remedies  from  the  nervous  patient  by  using  a 
hieroglyphic  to  which  only  the  profession  possess 
tlic  key  ;  but  it  is  quite  indefensible  that  interest- 
ing and  elevating  subjects  should  be  rendered  un- 


intelligible and  repulsive  to  the  mass  of  readers 
who  have  not  time  to  master  the  slang  of  each 
branch  of  science,  by  the  adoption  of  an  aibitrary 
vocabulary,  itself  requiring  special  study.  Al- 
though in  nature,  every  thing  is  sublimely  simple, 
the  initiated  render  every  tiling  complicated  \\ 
overlaid  explanation,  concealing  their  ignoranci! 
by  formidable  words. 

As  science  advances,  the  tangled  web  is  grad- 
ually unraveled.  What  appeared  to  be  confuted 
and  unconnected,  is  seen  to  blend  harmoniously 
in  a  general  action  regulated  by  a  common  law. 
Formerly,  as  the  botanist  looked  around  upon  tho 
infinitely  varied  vegetation  of  the  world,  and  saw 
plants  clothing  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  in 
endless  wealth  of  differing  forms  ;  the  mighty 
oak  and  the  minute  duckweed,  the  baobab  count- 
ing six  thousand  years  of  life,  and  the  fungiia 
springing  up  in  a  night ;  all  varying  in  confoin.a- 
tion,  in  color,  in  size,  in  duration,  in  every  appa- 
rent particular ;  it  appeared  to  him  altogether 
hopeless  to  bring  these  marvelously  dili'ereut 
structures  under  one  general  law  of  production 
and  of  growth  ;  or  to  trace  the  harmony  of  their 
functions.  But  the  microscope  has  brought  new 
eyes  to  man  ;  and,  after  years  of  patient  investi- 
gation, the  great  result  was  obtained ;  that  the 
basis  of  all  the  vegetation  of  the  world  is  a  little 
closed  vesicle,  composed  of  a  membrane  usually 
transparent  and  colorless  as  w'ater ; — the  vege- 
table cell.  At  first,  perhaps,  this  idea,  so  novel 
to  the  botanist  of  the  old  school  and  apparently 
so  opposed  to  the  evidence  of  the  unassisted 
vision,  is  difhcult  to  grasp  ;  but  when  we  have 
satisfied  ourselves,  as  we  easily  may,  that  even  tho 
hardest  portions  of  vegetables — such  as  wood — 
are  capable  of  being  resolved  into  cells  no  Icsi 
than  the  softest  vegetable  slime,  and  that  the  pro- 
cesses of  production  and  nutrition  are  regulated 
in  both  by  the  same  great  laws,  we  begin  to  com- 
prehend how  marvelously  this  aphorism  of  tha 
universality  of  the  cell  simplifies  botanical  re- 
search. 

The  simple  relation  thus  established  throughout 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  enables  us  to  reduce  our 
investigations  to  the  simplest  form,  at  the  same 
time  that  we  include  in  them  the  whole  vegetable 
world.  As  the  bulk  of  every  plant,  whether  great 
or  small,  is  only  an  aggregation  of  the  separate 
cells  ;  so  the  life  of  the  whole  plant  is  but  tho 
sum  of  the  vitality  of  each  individual  cell.  Every 
cell  being,  in  itself,  a  distinct  structure,  carrying 
on  independent  vital  processes,  possesses,  neces- 
sarily, an  independent  vitality ;  and  thus  in  study- 
ing the  life  of  a  plant-cell  individually,  we  shall 
also  be  contemplating  the  life  of  the  whole  plant. 
The  first  necessity  of  cell-life  is,  of  course,  nutri- 
tion, and  before  the  cells  can  be  agglutinated 
together  or  increased  in  size,  they  must  receive 
nourishment  from  without.  The  materials  for 
this  nourishment  are  chiefly  gases ; — carbon, 
liydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  of  wliich  the 
philosophical  Schiller  sings — 

Four  elements  in  one  firm  band 
Give  form  to  life,  build  sea  and  land. 

These  four  great  organic  elements  the  plant- 
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cell  receives  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
atmospheric  air,  water,  and  ammonia ;  together 
with  these  it  takes  up  certain  salts  and  metals. 
The  question  which  here  presents  itself  is,  how 
does  this  globular  vesicle,  v/liich  has  no  aperture, 
ojtiin  these  materials  of  nutrition -j:  or,  in  other 
u'ords,  how  do  they  arrive  at  the  interior  of  the 
cell !  The  first  fact  to  be  observed  in  solving  this 
important  problem  is,  that  the  cell  receives  no 
food  which  is  not  dissolved  in  water.  All  its 
nourishment  is  obtained  by  the  absorption  of  a 
nutritive  fluid — an  aqueous  solution  of  the  materi- 
als mentioned.  This  function  can  not  be  too 
strongly  impressed  on  the  mind  ;  the  passage  of 
nutritive  fluid  through  the  walls  of  the  cell  is  the 
universal  means  of  growth  in  both  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdom  ;  it  is  a  process  with  the  due 
performance  of  which  the  existence  of  the  whole 
animal  and  vegetable  creation  is  intimately  con- 
nected. It  depends  upon  a  physical  law,  with  ex- 
amples of  which  every  one  is  familiar.  If  one  end 
of  a  piece  of  sponge  be  immersed  in  water,  the 
fluid  will  ascend  throughout  the  cells  of  the 
sponge,  and  will  moisten  that  part  which  is  not 
so  immersed.  The  same  operation  may  be  seen 
still  more  rapidly  exemplified  on  dipping  a  lump- 
of  white  sugar  into  water  at  one  extremity.  This 
law  holds  true  of  gases  ;  and  it  explains  the  pro- 
cess by  which  the  plant  receives  its  nourishment. 
The  nutritive  fluid,  being  brought  in  contact 
with  the  external  wall  of  the  cell,  passes  in 
by  a  process  precisely  similar  to  that  which  was 
soon  in  the  sponge  and  the  suo-ar — travelinn- 
from  one  cell  to  the  other  until  it  permeates  the 
v/'iole  plant.  And,  since  the  same  holds  true  of 
gases,  the  aqueous  vapor  in  the  atmosphere  is  no 
less  active  in  aiding  in  the  nutrition  of  the 
plant  than  the  liquid  water  which  is  absorbed 
by  the  roots.  The  plant  cell  is  acted  upon 
by  the  sun,  and  we  know  that  it  rapidly  and 
largely  exhales  watery  vapor.  The  process  of  nu- 
trition is,  con's equently,  continually  rencv/cd  ; 
heat  drawing  oflf  a  great  part  of  the  water,  and 
leaving  in  the  ceil  the  substances  which  it  broui-'ht 
with  it.  So  that  the  cell-membrane  being  kept 
dry  by  the  action  of  heat  while  the  atmosphere 
and  earth  are  charged  with  moisture,  it  is  perpet- 
ually absorbing  fresh  nutritive  fluid.  This  is  the 
reason  why  the  life  of  most  plants  is  only  active 
during  the  summer,  when,  the  heat  being  great- 
est, evaporation  is  also  greatest,  the  exhaling 
organs  of  the  plant  arc  put  forth,  and  the  pro- 
cesses of  nutrition  are  vigorously  carried  on.  It 
his  been  shown  that  for  every  grain  of  the  salts 
d-^positcd  in  the  plant,  two  thousand  grains  of 
water  must  be  exhaled  ;  and  for  every  grain  of 
other  substances  two  hundred  grains  of  water 
must  b?  driven  off.  Now,  as  this  is  effected  by 
the  agency  of  heat  and  light,  it  is  easy  to  com- 
prehend that  in  summer  the  plant  is  actively 
nourished,  old  cells  perfected,  the  secretions  of  the 
cell  produced,  aRd  new  cells  formed.  These  new- 
cells  spring  up  between  the  cortex  or  bark  and 
the  first  layer  of  cells  internal  to  this  cortex.  It 
is  by  their  agency  that  the  process  of  absorption 
is  so  rapidly  carried  on.     They  receive  tho  raw 


nutritive  fluid,  and  exert  such  a  chemical  influ- 
ence over  it,  that  whatever  remains  in  the  cell  is 
converted  into  a  more  highly  organized  fluid — t\w 
sap  of  the  tree — and  is  absorbed  by  the  inner  and 
dry  cells,  which  form  out  of  this  the  secretions  of 
the  plant.  It  is  this  fresh  layer  of  ceils  which 
springs  up  every  summer  in  tho  trees  of  all  but 
tropical  climates,  which  enables  the  woodman  to 
name  with  unerring  accuracy  the  age  of  the  for- 
est tree. 

Until  the  discovery  of  the  cell  as  the  basis  of 
all  vegetation,  and  the  investigation  of  the  phys- 
ical laws  by  which  it  is  governed,  the  circulation 
of  the  sap  was  formerly  quite  inexplicable.  Bot- 
anists conceal  their  ignorance,  by  talking  learn- 
edly of  a  mysterious  vital  action — words  without 
meaning — and  by  speaking  of  the  ascent  of  the 
sap  through  certain  vessels,  and  its  circulation 
through  the  plant,  and  descent  by  other  vessels, 
just  as  the  blood  is  circulated  in  the  body  of 
animals.  In  plants,  this  involved  a  contradiction 
of  the  laws  of  gravitation,  which  was  got  over  by 
callincj  it  a  vital  action.  We  no  longer  acknowl- 
edgQ  the  possibility  of  any  operation  in  nature 
which  contravenes  the  laws  established-  by  na- 
ture's great  Master.  The  life  of  the  Plant-ceil  is 
but  a  fact  of  the  life  of  the  entire  material  world, 
and  is  subjected  to  the  same  organic  la\/s.  Tho 
discovery  of  the  manner  in  which  the  cell  absorbs 
its  food,  and  its  relations  to  heat  and  light,  havo 
harmonized  what  had  been. observed  of  the  ascent 
of  the  sap  during  spring  with  the  action  of  tho 
great  physical  laws.  Look  out  from  the  Vv^indow 
this  wintery  day,  and  observe  botli  plants  and 
trees  stripped  of  their  leaves,  with  nothing  but  the 
stems  and  branches  covered  by  bark  or  rind  re- 
maining. No  evaporation  is  taking  place,  and, 
consequently,  no  absorption  ;  or  these  processes 
are  carried  on  to  so  very  slight  an  extent,  as  only 
to  suffice  to  preserve  the  vitality  of  the  last-form- 
ed cells.  The  plant  is  hybernating.  Its  life  is 
dormant.  With  spring  come  light  and  heat — the 
two  great  agents  in  the  chemical  actions  of  the 
cell.  Evaporation  commences,  and  with  it  the 
absorption  of  nutritive  fluid  ;  fresh  cells  are  rap- 
idly formed,  to  carry  on  actively  the  processes  of 
primary  cell-life.  Buds  sprout  forth,  leaves  are 
unfolded  and  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun's 
rays.  These  act  chemically  upon  the  raw  fluid  as 
it  passes  through  them,  and  thus  the  interior  cells 
receive  a  more  highly  elaborated  juice — the  sap. 
It  is  the  passage  of  this  sap  through  the  walls  of 
the  Plant-cells  that  constitutes  the  ascent  of  the 
sap,  which  takes  place  in  spring,  for  reasons  we 
can  now  easily  appreciate.  The  descent  of  tlic 
sap  was  a  clumsy  fiction  intended  to  complete  the 
old  theory  of  its  circulation.  If,  after  the  water 
has  risen,  in  the  experiment  described,  to  the  top 
of  the  sponge,  and  saturated  its  walls,  and  filled 
its  interstices,  we  cut  off  the  upper  part  and  sus- 
pend it,  the  fluid  will  trickle ^away — dropping 
from  the  cut  end  of  t!ic  sponge.  And  if  we  cut 
ofl*  the  part  of  a  branch,  of  which  the  cells  are 
filled  with  sap,  and  allow  the  cut  end  to  depend, 
the  sap  will  exude.  But  is  this  a  "vital"'  pro- 
cess either  in  the  sponge  or  tho  twig,  or  is  it  not 
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merely  an  instance  of  the  ordinary  gravitation  of 
fluids  I 

For  the  alteration  of  the  raw  materials  of  the 
plant  into  the  sap,  and  their  further  conversion, 
by  cheniical  changes,  into  the  secretions  of  the 
plant,  not  only  heat,  but  light  is  necessary.  Heat 
appears  only  to  act  in  driving  off  the  water,  de- 
positing the  dissolved  substances.  Light  seems  to 
give  rise  to  the  chemical  processes  by  which  these 
substances  are  made  to  undergo  changes  which  fit 
tJiem  for  the  immediate  purposes  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life.  If  a  plant  be  placed  in  a  dark  cellar, 
although  it  may  be  surrounded  with  an  atmo- 
sphere well  supplied  with  all  the  materials  of  nu- 
t;iition,  it  will  not  be  nourished  ;  for  the  processes 
of  cell-life  will  not  be  carried  on.  Carbonic  acid 
will  not  bo  decomposed,  nor  oxygen  given  off. 
The  plant  vv^ill  not  grow.  But  admit  the  light, 
and  it  will  grow.  Deprived  of  a  due  supply  of 
light,  the  plant  languishes,  and  the  cell  carries  on 
but  feebly  all  its  vital  functions  ;  it  becomes  pale 
and  colorless,  neither  developing  its  coloring  mat- 
ter, nor  any  of  its  special  secretions.  The  gar- 
dener has  availed  himself  of  this  fact ;  and  by 
moderating  the  supply  of  light  to  the  growing 
parsley  or  celery,  checks  the  development  of 
otherwise  poisonous  secretions.  Light  is  the 
great  agent  by  which  is  effected  the  chemical 
change  of  the  materials  of  the  Plant-cell  into 
starch,  and  sugar,  and  albumen,  and  fibrine. 

Science  has  divided  the  rays  of  the  sun  into 
blue,  red,  and  yellow,  to  each  of  which  different 
actions  are  ascribed.  To  these  influences  the 
term  Actinism  has  been  given.  The  relations 
v/hich  they  have  been  shown  to  hold  to  the  Plant- 
cell  are  very  simple  and  very  beautiful.  Exper- 
imental research  has  proved  that  the  blue  rays  are 
tliO»e  most  favorable  to  germination,  the  yellow 
rays  to  the  production  of  leaves,  and  the  red  rays 
to  the  perfection  of  the  fruits.  Further  experi- 
ments have  shovs^n  that,  in  accordance  with  these 
requirements  of  the  plant,  it  is  in  spring,  when 
geimination  is  taking  place,  that  the  blue  rays 
abound  ;  it  is  in  summer,  when  the  plant  is  cloth- 
ing itself  with  leaves,  that  the  yellow  rays  are 
most  abundant ;  and  it  is  in  autumn,  when  the 
fruit  is  ripening,  that  the  red  rays  predominate. 

We  must  guard  ourselves  from  the  absurdity 
of  supposing  that  this  is  ordained  with  a  special 
view  to  the  well-being  of  the  plant  only.  We  see 
here  onl}^  one  of  the  innumerable  instances  which 
nature  affords  of  the  marvelous  harmony  of  all  the 
great  operations  of  the  world's  forces,  unanimous- 
ly bearing  witness  to  the  omniscience  of  the 
Mighty  Designer. 

Tracing  the  history  of  cell-life,  we  have  seen 
that  the  first  function  of  the  cell  is  to  absorb  the 
raw  nutritive  fluid  ;  the  second  is  to  form  out  of 
the  sap  the  peculiar  secretions  of  the  plant.  At 
Ihis^tagc  man  enters  the  field ;  he  converts  the 
plant  to  his  uses  ;  feeds  on  the  materials  it  pre- 
pares for  hi;n,  and  thus  builds  up  the  structure  of 
his  l)0(ly  ;  and  not  only  man,  but  all  the  gramin- 
ivorous division  of  the  animal  world.  The  num- 
ber of  vegetable  feeders  can  hardly  be  estimated  ; 
the  insect  world  alono  has  been  calculated  to  con- 


tain five  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  species  of 
insects,  of  which  the  greater  number  feed  on 
plants.  Thus  man  and  the  whole  animal  world 
derive  their  nourishment  from  the  elements  at>- 
stracted  by  the  Plant-cell  from  the  air.  Were  not 
the  elements  so  abstracted  in  some  way  restored, 
this  enormous  drain  of  certain  materials  muftt 
speedily  have  worked  a  change  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  such  as  would  have  unfitted  it  for  the  pur-- 
poses  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  But  ample 
provision  is  made  ;  when  life  ceases  in  the  an- 
imal, his  organism  becomes  resolved  into  the 
original  materials  out  of  which  the  plant  first  was 
formed,  and  through  it  the  animal.  Carbonic  acid 
gas,  ammonia  and  water,  are  given  off,  again  to 
be  absorbed  by  the  Plant-cell,  again  to  become  the 
food  of  the  animal  and  form  part  of  his  structure, 
again  to  pass  through  the  never-ending  changes 
of  material  existence,  revolving  through  all  earth- 
ly time  in  ceaseless  circles  of  vital  action.  The 
tfuth  thus  arrived  at  throws  a  new  light  upon  the 
words,  "  From  dust  hast  thou  come,  and  to  dust 
shalt  thou  return."  It  adds  fresh  sublimity  to 
them.  We  return  to  dust ;  our  ashes  are  scat- 
tered abroad  to  the  winds,  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth ;  but  we  know  now  that  this  dust  is  not 
inactive  :  its  term  of  existence  ends  not  here.  It 
rises  to  walk  the  earth  again  ;  to  aid  perhaps  in 
peopling  the  globe  with  fresh  forms  of  beauty ;  to 
assist  in  the  performance  of  the  vital  processes  of 
the  universe  ;  to  take  a  part  in  the  world's  life. 
In  this  sense  the  words  of  Goethe  are  strictly  ap- 
plicable— "  Death  is  the  parent  of  life." 

"  Nothing  of  us  that  doth  fade 
But  doth  suffer  a  slow  change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange." 

Regarding  the  action  of  the  cell  from  tliis  wide 
point  of  view,  we  arrive  at  a  true  estimate  of  the 
nature  of  its  functions.  W^e  see  that  the  only 
power  which  it  possesses,  as  the  artificer,  under 
God's  great  laws,  of  all  animal  and  vegetable  or- 
ganism, is  a  capability  of  altering  and  modifying 
the  forms  and  combinations  of  already  existing 
matter.  We  see  that  neither  plant  nor  animal 
can  create  any  thing,  neither  can  they  annihilate : 
they  can  add  nothing  to  the  world's  materials,  nor 
can  they  take  away  the  minutest  particle.  By  a 
marvelous  power,  which  we  admire  without  being 
able  to  imitate,  the  vegetable  produces  its  appro- 
priate secretions  by  modifying  certain  materials, 
and  the  animal  organization  constructs  from  these 
its  own  tissues  ;  but  neither  plant  nor  animal  can 
make  or  destroy  one  single  atom  of  oxygen,  or 
hydrogen,  or  carbon  ;  they  have  no  power  beyond 
modification. 

We  must  tread  here  with  reverential  step  ;  for 
we  have  reached  the  utmbst  boundaries  of  human 
science,  and  stand  in  the  presence  of  the  Almighty 
Maker  of  all  things,  with  whom  alone  rests  the 
power  of  creation  or  annihilation. 


THE  ROBBERS  OF  LE  MAUVAIS  PAS. 

¥E  lounged  about  in  the  hotel  of  Lans-le- 
bouro-  duiinff  the  hot  hours  of  a  sunmicr 
day,  while  men  and  horses  were  taking  their 
rest ;   and  so  far  as  any  movements  of  animate 
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nature  were  concerned,  it  might  have  been  mid- 
night. In  the  evening,  how^ever,  the  world  seem- 
ed to  come  alive,  and  preparations  were  made  for 
our  journey  over  Mont  Cenis.  With  the  addi- 
tional guides,  postillions,  and  cattle,  we  formed 
a  respectable  cavalcade.  The  moon  shone  brightly 
upon  our  path,  with  a  light  so  clear  and  soft,  so 
silvery  and  so  chastened,  that  it  contrasted  most 
pleasantly  with  the  dazzling,  scorching  heat  of 
the  past  day.  The  atmosphere  was  as  calm  as 
Nature's  rest  could  be  ;  and  the  purity  of  the  air 
gave  an  elasticity  and  freshness  to  our  spirits 
that  we  could  scarcely  have  imagined.  Fire- 
flies sported  around  us  like  animated  diamonds, 
and  the  side  of  the  road  was  sometimes  bespan- 
gled with  glow-worms.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, one  feels  what  is  the  pleasure  of  mere 
animal  life,  where  there  is  the  height  of  corpo- 
real enjoyment  without  the  aid  of  any  stimulant 
but  that  which  heaven's  pure  breath  affords.  It 
appeared  almost  treason  against  the  majesty  of 
nature,  to  disturb  the  silence  which  reicrned 
through  her  dominions  ;  and  when  we  spoke,  it 
was  in  a  subdaed  tone.  We  walked  on  foot  the 
greater  part  of  the  ascent,  up  three  long  windings 
made  in  the  face  of  the  mountain.  Then  the  extra 
horses  were  turned  adrift,  to  find  their  own  way 
back  to  the  stables,  and  we  entered  the  carriage  to 
gallop  down  the  Piedmontese  side  of  the  declivity. 

My  nearest  companion,  an  elderly  Frenchman, 
who  was  usually  very  garrulous,  had  been  on 
this  occasion  much  absorbed  in  thought,  and  had 
preser\^ed  silence  for  an  extraordinary  length  of 
time,  though  the  twitchings  of  his  countenance 
and  the  shrugs  of  his  shoulders  plainly  told  that 
he  was  holding  an  interesting  conversation  with 
his  own  heart  and  memory.  At  length  I  asked 
the  cause  of  his  musings  and  frequent  ejacula- 
tions. "Ah,  sir!"  said  he,  "how  different  are 
the  circumstances  of  this  night  from,  those  I  ex- 
perienced thirty  years  ago,  when  I  traversed  this 
mountain.  It  was  on  a  wintery  day,  when  the 
ground  was  covered  with  snow,  which  lay  in 
some  places  to  the  depth  of  forty  feet,  and  filled 
up  mau}'^  of  the  ravines,  so  that  we  were  in  con- 
stant danger  of  going  over  a  precipice.  The  wind 
blew  the  snow-drift  sp  fiercely  as  to  blind  our 
eyes,  and  the  guides  were  frequently  at  a  loss  to 
discover  the  right  track.  Six  men  wore  obliged 
to  hold  up  the  carriage  with  ropes  fixed  to  the 
top,  to  prevent  its  being  blown  over  ;  and  the  pa- 
tient horses,  poor  brutes !  often  turned  their 
faces  from  the  dreadful  storm.  We  were  almost 
frozen  with  cold,  although  we  opened  our  port- 
manteaus, and  put  on  all  our  wardrode.  Heaven 
defend  me  from  such  another  journey,  and  the  hor- 
rible night  that  followed  in  that  murderous  inn  !" 
Perceiving  him  to  be  much  excited,  I  felt  the 
more  anxious  to  know  the  strange  events  to  which 
he  alluded,  and  asked  what  could  have  tempted 
him  to  travel  in  such  dismal  weather,  and  what 
horrible  circumstances  had  occurred  on  the  way. 
He  then  gave  me  the  following  narrative : 

I  was  then  young,  an  officer  in  th^-  army,  in 
the  time  when  Napoleon  carried  on  his  last  wars, 
and  all  this  country  was  in  a  very  troubl  'd  con- 
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dition.  At  the  period  referred  to,  I  was  sent 
with  an  older  officer  to  bear  some  dispatches  of 
importance  to  Italy.  He  was  an  Italian,  who 
had  once  been  in  the  service  of  Austria,  but  had 
been  taken  prisoner  at  Marengo,  and  had  joined 
the  army  of  the  Emperor.  He  was  a  clever  per- 
son, in  whom  much  confidence  seemed  to  be 
placed,  but  so  very  wary  and  suspicious  in  his 
disposition,  as  sometimes  to  amuse  and  sometimes 
to  frighten  me.  He  seemed  to  make  every  allow- 
ance for  my  youth,  and  seldom  checked  my  ardent 
spirits,  for  I  was  gay  and  thoughtless  ;  but  I  was 
likewise  brave  and  skillful  in  the  use  of  arms,  for 
which  reason,  I  suppose,  the  captain  took  me 
with  him  on  that  journey.  These  mountains 
were  greatly  infested  by  robbers,  chiefly  disband- 
ed soldiers  of  Italy,  so  that  few  persons  could  travel 
in  safety.  In  a  short  time  we  shall  pass  by  a 
place  called  Le  Mauvais  Pas,  well  known  for  the 
murders  which  have  been  there  committed.  A 
woody  marsh  lies  on  the  left  hand  of  the  road, 
and  the  ruins  of  some  buildings  destroyed  in  the 
war  on  the  right — I  shall  point  them  out  to  you 
— and  among  these  the  bandits  lurked,  and  sud- 
denly pounced  upon  a  passer-by,  or  shot  him  be- 
fore he  was  aware  of  his  danger.  A  little  further 
on,  where  two  roads  meet,  you  will  see  some 
large  houses,  which  were  once  inns,  and  the  land- 
lord v/as  in  communication  with  the  robbers  of 
Le  Mauvais  Pas,  so  that  the  traveler  who  es- 
caped from  Scylla  fell  into  Charybdis,  Well, 
sir,  I  have  told  you  about  the  dreadful  weather 
in  which  we  were  obliged  to  cross  Mont  Cenis^ 
the  passage  of  which  occupied  the  whole  day  ; 
and  as  our  orders  were  peremptory,  we  pushed 
forward  at  all  hazards  till  nearly  midnight,  when 
we  reached  the  door  of  the  inn  I  have  mentioned, 
v/here  we  were  to  pass  the  night.  I  suppose  wo 
escaped  all  previous  dangers  by  the  lateness  of 
the  hour,  as  no  gentlemen  were  expected  to  travel 
on  these  roads  after  dark. 

Glad  we  were  when  we  arrived  at  the  hotel ; 
the  very  thought  of  a  warm  fire  and  hot  soup 
gave  me  life.  We  knocked  long  and  loud  be- 
fore the  gate  was  opened,  and  the  carriage  passed 
hito  the  court.  The  captain  told  our  servant,  who 
was  also  a  soldier,  to  bring  his  little  portmanteau 
and  a  small  canteen  of  provisions  into  the  room 
where  we  were  to  sit ;  the  other  baggage  was 
left  in  the  caleche.  I  saw  the  landlord  narrowly 
eye  the  portmanteau,  but  he  said  notiiing,  and 
hastened  to  get  read)'^  for  our  cntertainm(mt.  A 
small  stove  was  lighted  at  one  end  of  a  large 
room,  the  other  end  of  which  I  could  scarcely 
see  ;  so  that  it  was  far  from  comfortable,  but  it 
was  not  f  >r  us  to  complain  after  what  we  had 
suffered  in  the  cold.  A  thin  candle  was  placed 
on  a  table,  a  cloth  was  spread,  and  some  bouillon 
was  soon  served  up.  But  the  captain  could  not 
eat  it,  and  ordered  Giuseppe  to  bring  some  com- 
pote out  of  the  canteen,  from  which  he  made  a 
savoury  soup.  The  host  then  brouglit  us  a  fri- 
cassee ;  but  it  also  was  rejected,  and  a  cold  fowl 
snl)stituted  for  it.  This  rather  displeased  me, 
and  I  was  beginning  to  intimate  that  I  sliould  prc- 
,  fer  the  hot  dish,  when  a  scowl  of  the  captain's 
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made  mr  shrink  into  insignificance,  and  I  let  him 
do  as  ho  ph\isf'd.  As  lie  doggedly  refused  to  eat 
any  thing  furnished  by  the  landlord,  on  the  plea 
of  a  wriilv  stoniaoli,  which  I  had  never  known  him 
to  complain  of  before,  for  he  was  a  great  gour- 
mand, I  guessed  that  he  was  afraid  of  poisoji,  and 
secretly  execrated  his  suspicious  temper,  rejoic- 
ing that  I  was  not  a  jealous  Italian. 

"Have  you  any  other  guests  here  to-night V 
asked  the  captain,  appearing  to  take  no  notice  of 
fhe  prying  curiosity  of  the  landlord,  who  in  vain 
tried  to  ascertain  who  and  what  we  were. 

"  Only  a  priest  on  his  way  to  Turin.  Poor 
man,  he  has  been  stopped  here  for  two  days  by 
the  storm,  as  he  travels  on  foot." 

"  And  what  may  be  the  reverend  father's 
namel"  asked  my  companion. 

"  Fra  Carlo  Benevoluto,"  replied  the  other. 
"  Ah  !    that  is  a  distinguished  name.     I  think 
I  have  met  with  some  padres  of  the  name." 

"  Very  likely,"  said  the  innkeeper.  "  There 
are  others  of  the  family  in  high  orders :  he  had  a 
brother  killed  at  the  battle  of  Marengo,  as  he 
went  to  administer  the  consolations  of  religion  to 
Bome  dying  soldiers.  They  are  a  devout  family." 
"  Ha  !  is  Padi'e  Carlo  gone  to  bedl  Perhaps 
he  would  do  us  the  honor  to  drink  wine  with  us." 
The  host  replied,  that  he  had  retired  to  say  his 
praj^ers  and  count  his  rosary,  which  he  did  sev- 
eral times  a  day,  holy  man  !  but  he  might  not  yet 
be  gone  to  sleep. 

Presently,  the  padre  made  his  appearance,  with 
an  air  of  meek  devotion,  crossed  himself,  and 
blessed  us  in  the  name  of  the  holy  Virgin  and 
his  patron  saint  Carlo.  The  captain  gave  him  one 
searching  glance,  so  piercing  as  almost  to  dis- 
compose him  ;  but  it  passed  over,  and  we  entered 
into  friendly  conversation.  A  couple  of  bottles 
with  facetious  talk  warmed  us  thoroughly,  and 
we  proposed  retiring  to  rest.  The  captain  was 
shown  into  a  bed-chamber  which  he  did  not  at  all 
fancy.  We  had  before  conversed  about  the  Italian 
inns,  and  he  had  cautioned  me  always  to  lock  and 
barricade  the  door  at  night.  Now,  he  was  him- 
self put  into  a  room  which  had  three  doors  be- 
sides the  one  by  which  we  entered  from  the  stair, 
and  none  of  them  could  be  locked,  as  the  chamber 
was  a  perfect  thoroughfare.  He  looked  much  dis- 
composed, and  asked  which  of  the  rooms  I  was 
to  occupy.  The  landlord  apologized  for  taking 
me  a  little  way  off,  as  the  neighboring  beds  were 
already  occupied,  and  it  was  too  late  to  make 
alterations.  One  of  the  adjoining  rooms  was 
taken  by  the  priest ;  another  belonged  to  himself, 
and  his  wife  was  in  bed ;  and  the  other  door  led 
to  a  passage  and  small  apartment  to  which  his 
daughter  and  maid  servant  had  gone,  giving  up 
their  beds  to  the  company.  I  was  then  conducted 
to  a  room  on  the  o1  her  side  of  the  padre's,  but 
had  scarcely  got  into  bed,  when  the  captain  came 
in,  bringing  his  little  portmanteau  and  candle. 
He  broke  out  into  a  furious  invective  again.st  the 
vermin  which  were  in  his  bed,  which  would  render 
it  imj)ossible  for  him  to  sleep  there.  As  this 
misfortune  was  no  uncommon  thing  in  these 
countries,  it  excited  in  me  no  surprise  save  that 


an  old  soldier  should  be  daunted  by  such  diminu- 
tive enemies.  Upon  my  instantly  ollerimr  to  re- 
sign my  couch,  and  try  if  I  could  not  sleep  among 
those  Liliputian  marauders,  he  imperatively  de- 
clined, and  said  that  he  would  repose  in  a  chair 
beside  me.  He  then  examined  the  door,  and 
found  that  it  had  no  fastening,  and  as  it  opened 
into  the  padre's  chamber,  it  could  not  be  barricaded 
on  our  side.  He  was  terribly  disconcerted,  and 
walked  about  in  considerable  emotion  ;  then  set- " 
ting  the  Ughted  candle  on  a  marble  connnode 
near  the  door,  he  seated  himself  near  me  and  be- 
side a  table,  on  which  he  placed  two  loaded  pistols 
and  a  carbine,  which  he  examined  and  cocked, 
and  laid  my  sword  upon  my  bed. 

A  number  of  curious  thoughts  passed  tlirough 
my  brain,  tickled  with  the  idea  of  a  hero  of  many 
fights  being  dislodged  from  his  encampment  by 
a  few  insect-s  ;  and  my  imagination  suggested  a 
glowing  picture  of  this  wonderful  campaign,  w  Inch 
would  form  the  subject  of  an  excellent  farce. 
And  then  his  timidity — to  be  afraid  of  a  lonely 
landlord,  with  three  women  and  a  hoi)'-  priest ! 
He  would  make  another  Don  Quixote  fighting 
with  a  windmill  or  a  flock  of  sheep.  J  so  relished 
the  thought  and  the  sight,  that  I  was  unwilling 
to  yield  to  Morpheus,  whose  magic  influence  had 
become  heav)^ ;  but  was  beginning  to  doze,  when 
I  thought  I  heard  the  creaking  of  the  door,  and 
looking  through  the  curtain,  I  saw,  or  dreamed  I 
saw,  a  faint  shadow  dimly  reflected  upon  the 
wall.  Turning  to  the  captain,  I  perceived  him 
eying  the  door,  w'ith  a  pistol  gra.sped  in  his 
hand,  which  he  was  just  raising,  when  the  door 
quietly  closed,  and  all  was  silent.  About  an 
hour  afterv/ard,  the  same  was  repeated,  and  sleep 
vanished  from  my  eyes.  I  dared  not  speak  to 
the  captain,  who  did  not  close  his  eyes  for  an  in- 
stant, but  kept  them  fixed  with  sentinel  keenness 
upon  the  door,  and  his  hand  upon  a  pistol.  He 
called  us  early,  ordered  horses  to  be  put  to  the 
carriage,  and  told  Giuseppe  to  make  coflfee  in  the 
mode  he  liked  it.  Giuseppe  looked  in  an  inquir- 
ing way,  caught  his  eye,  and  immediately  obeyed. 

The  padre  joined  us,  and  very  meekly  asked 
permission  to  occupy  a  seat  in  our  caleche,  which, 
to  my  surprise,  was  courteously  granted,  nnd  he 
w^as  invited  to  partake  of  our  early  repast.  The 
captain  kept  him  in  constant  conversation,  and 
although  he  changed  his  seat  once  or  twice,  al- 
w^ays  managed  to  rise  for  something  and  sit  op- 
posite to  him,  and  never  to  be  beyond  reach  of 
his  pistols.  I  was  confounded,  for  they  seemed 
to  be  playing  a  game  at  movements.  At  length 
the  word  was  given,  "Let  us  go!"  and  I  was 
curious  to  see  how  the  game  would  now  be  play- 
ed, especially  as  some  additional  pieces  had  ap- 
peared on  the  board,  in  the  shape  of  the  land- 
lord's wife,  daughter,  and  chamber-maid,  nil  big 
buxom  dames,  whose  tall  figures  I  much  admired, 
but  of  whom  my  companion  seemed  as  sus|)icious 
as  of  the  holy  father.  He  passed  no  compli- 
ments, and  appeared  nmeh  chngrined.  Yet  he 
managed  matters  most  adroitly,  his  object,  as  I 
thought,  being  to  let  nobody  walk  behind  us.  "Sig- 
ner, run  and  tell  the  postillion  to  mount  the  white 
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feorsc,  for  the  black  one  sometimes  kicks.  Sig- 
nore,  please  take  these  cloaks,  and  spread  them 
on  the  seats  of  the  carriage.  Girl,  take  the  can- 
dle. Father  Benevoluto,  be  kind  enough  to  take 
charge  of  this  bottle  of  eau-de-vie,  and  put  it  into 
the  far  pocket  of  the  carriage,  Giuseppe,  bring 
this  portmanteau.  Andiamo  !"  said  he,  pushing 
all  of  us  before  him  as  he  followed  with  his  fire- 


arras. 


In  a  trice  we  were  at  the  carriasjc-door. 


*'  Father,  don't  get  out  again ;  pray  be  seated.  O 
signor,  pray  hold  that  black  horse  !  Up,  Giu- 
seppe, and  keep  this  carbine  in  your  hand,  and 
look  about  you  for  robbers.  It  is  a  bad  road. 
Ladies,  addio  I     Va  !" 

We  were  off  before  we  knew  w^here  we  were, 
and  the  captain  urged  the  postillion  forward  ;  but 
we  had  not  proceeded  a  quarter  of  a  mile  when 
he  called  out  to  stop  ;  and  in  a  hurried  tone,  ad- 
dressing Fra  Carlo,  said:  ^'Pardon  me.  Father 
Benevoluto ;  I  have  left  some  papers  of  import- 
ance on  my  bed — do,  pray,  go  and  fetch  them : 
we  await  your  return ;"  and  without  stopping  for 
his  reply,  opened  the  door  and  helped  him  to  de- 
scend. I  was  just  beginning  to  olfer  my  own 
services,  when  a  grinding  oath,  half  emitted, 
-silenced  me.  "Good  father,  do  be  quick;  for  I 
can  trust  nobody  with  those  papers  on  this  vile 
road  but  yourself:  no  thief  would  rob  a  priest." 
It  was  impassible  to  refuse ;  and  Fra  Carlo  set 
ofT  at  greater  speed  than  I  had  deemed  him 
capable  of  using.  When  he  was  out  of  sight, 
my  companion  ordered  the  postillion  to  drive  on 
quickly.  He  replied  that  we  were  to  wait  for  the 
padre  ;  but  the  captain  thundered  out :  "  Hark 
you  I  make  no  noise  with  your  whip,  but  spur 
your  horses  to  a  gallop,  and  keep  them  galloping 
till  I  bid  you  go  slower.  The  moment  you  stop 
or  crack  your  whip,  I  shall  send  a  bullet  through 
your  head.  Val"  Off  we  went,  slap-dash  ;  how 
long  I  know  not,  for  I  was  overwhelmed  with 
surprise,  afraid  that  the  captain  had  become  de- 
ranged, and  that  I  might  be  the  first  victim  of 
liis  violent  temper.  At  length  he  called  out : 
•'  Piano  I  piano  I"  and  we  instantly  passed  through 
St.  Antonin,  where  we  met  a  military  patrol,  to 
whom  the  captain  showed  his  passport,  and  said 
tint  there  were  suspicious  characters  on  the  road 
between  this  and  Le  Mauvais  Pas.  The  officer 
bowed  low,  and  ordered  his  men  to  keep  a  sharp 
look-out.  As  we  proceeded,  he  smiled  and  ex- 
claimed :  "  Now  we  are  safe  and  can  take  breath 
a  Utile — thanks  to  the  holy  Virgin  and  all  the 
guardian  saints  for  our  deliverance  I"  I  ventured 
to  say,  that  though  some  things  did  look  rather 
suspicious  in  the  inn,  yet  I  could  not  fix  upon 
any  tiling  really  villainous,  and  should  not  have 
imagined  any  harm,  unless  I  had  perceived  him 
to  be  so  much  on  his  guard  ;  that  I  did  not  much 
like  the  landlord,  yet  the  v/omen  were  handsome, 
and  I  was  much  pleased  with  Fra  (^arlo;  but  the 
priest  and  himself  seemed  to  be  playing  a  game 
at  seats  and  places,  and  he  had  certainly  check- 
mated him  at  last. 

"  Yes,"  s.'jid  he  ;  **  it  was  a  game  for  life.  So 
Carlo  Benevoluto  has  assumed  the  padre  now  ! 
methinks  he  will  not  long  wear  the  cowl.  That  man 


was  in  my  regiment  when  I  was  with  the  Aus- 
trians,  and  he  was  condemned  to  death  for  theft 
and  murder,  but  escaped  through  the  artifices  of 
his  brother,  a  priest,  who  was  shot  at  Marengo, 
as  he  deserved.  He  has  forgotten  me ;  but  I 
well  remember  him,  and  that  gash  on  his  fore- 
head, which  I  gave  him  when  I  cut  him  dovv^n, 
but  missed  splitting  his  skull.  And  yon  bed — 
there  has  been  foul  play  there.  You  arc  yet  a 
young  dog  of  war ;  but  I  can  smell  blood  any 
where :  I  instantly  smelled  it,  and  traced  it  to  the 
mattress,  which  T  found  all  stained  with  gore. 
Had  I  fallen  asleep,  we  should  both  have  slept 
there  our  last  sleep,  as  many,  I  fear,  have  done 
before  ;  but  we  shall  hear  if  Captain  Bocci,  who 
passed  last  week  has  arrived  safely  ;  if  not,  they 
shall  all  be  broken  on  the  wheel.  Those  hand- 
some women !  I  will  wawer  a  thousand  scudi 
they  were  men  in  disguise  :  I  never  saw  such 
women  in  Italy  before.  In  such  times  as  these, 
young  man,  you  must  be  always  watching,  if  you 
value  your  life  and  love  Mademoiselle  Fouchette  ; 
and  remember  that  walls  have  ears,  and  eyes 
too."  I  intimated  that  I  thought  so  when  I  saw 
him  pointing  a  pistol  at  a  shadow  twice  during 
the  night.  "  A  shadow  !  it  was  the  shade  of  Fra 
Carlo,  and  such  shadows  play  with  stilettoes  :  I 
saw  one  when  his  cloak  was  olF  as  I  passed 
through  his  room  to  come  to  you.  Ghosts  do 
not  flinch  from  a  leveled  pi.stol  as  he  did." 

At  this  moment  the  Frenchman  bade  me  look, 
for  we  were  approaching  the  dreadful  spot.  There, 
indeed,  stood  two  ruinous  houses,  forminof  a  larore 
mass  of  building,  with  small  grated  windows  and 
a  high  court,  all  shut  up,  and  going  to  decay.  Ho 
looked  and  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  con- 
tinued :  "  The  cursed  bandits  !  they  met  with  a 
deserved  fate.  The  manner  of  their  capture  I 
have  heard  only  by  report,  for  we  returned  to 
France  by  another  route.  One  evening,  at  dusk, 
two  horsemen  rode  up  to  the  inn  ;  but  when  the 
large  gate  was  opened,  one  of  the  beasts  became 
frisky,  and  refused  to  enter.  This  frightened  the 
other,  and  they  capered  about  to  the  great  dis- 
comfort of  the  landlord  and  his  people,  who  could 
not  come  into  the  gateway  or  shut  the  door  be- 
cause of  their  antics.  As  they  were  becoming 
more  quiet,  a  posse  of  gendarmerie  dashed  in  and 
took  possession  of  the  premises.  A  search  was 
instituted,  and  the  remains  of  200  or  300  human 
bodies  were  found  in  the  grounds,  besides  a  great 
deal  of  concealed  plunder.  I  ne(^d  scarcely  say 
that  Italian  justice  did  dreadful  work  with  the 
murderers  ;  and  the  inn  has  been  shut  up  ever 
since.  No  one  will  venture  into  it — it  is  haunt- 
ed ;  but  the  Mauvais  Pas  is  still  a  dangerous 
place  for  lone  travelers."  A  carbinier  at  this  mo- 
ment rode  up,  and  asked  our  party  if  wc  had  seen 
any  person  on  tlie  road,  for  a  robbery  had  been 
committed  a  few  days  ago  in  that  place. 
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HE  was  the  saint  of  the  family,  and  the  model 
man  of  the  neighborhood.  There  was  not  a 
charity  that  he  did  not  subscribe  to,  not  a  deputa- 
tion that  he  did  not  entertain — and  they  wer« 
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hungry  fellows  generally,  who  knew  the  comfort- 
miT  virtues  of  his  ehoice  Madeira — he  founded 
Sunday-schools  and  Chapels-of-Ease  as  other  men 
would  build  barns,  and  he  was  the  public  purse 
of  all  the  ten  parishes  round.  The  poor  called 
him  a  real  gentleman,  and  the  ungodly  a  fine  fel- 
low ;  while  the  elect  looked  solemn,  and  spoke  of 
"  that  pious  man,  Jacob  Everett ;"  through  their 
noses  for  the  most  part.  No  one  had  an  ill  word 
for  him  ;  excepting  the  landlord  of  the  Grapes, 
wdio  declared,  with  a  mighty  oath,  that  he  was 
the  "pest  of  the  place,  and  would  ruin  all  Green 
Grove  if  he  was  left  to  do  as  he  liked."  Not- 
withstanding this  Bacchic  judgment,  Jacob  Ev- 
erett was  a  good  man ;  weak,  perhaps,  but  lova- 
ble in  his  very  weakness  ;  sincere,  gentle,  gen- 
erous, merciful ;  puritanical  in  principle,  but — as 
his  younger  brother,  the  archdeacon,  once  said  in 
full  vestry,  when  Jacob  opposed  him  about  the 
penance  of  Hannah  Brown — ■"  sadly  latitudinar- 
ian  in  practice."  Jacob,  however,  who  loved 
mercy  and  hated  condemnation,  went  on  his  own 
way,  opening  a  wide  door  of  forgiveness  to  all 
sinners  ;  closing  to  a  narrow  chink  the  yawning 
gates  of  destruction  which  his  brother  swung  back 
wide  enough  for  all  mankind  ;  saving  the  small 
band  of  the  elect  to  which  he  and  his  belonged. 

The  family  was  proud  of  Jacob.  He  was  an 
old  bachelor  and  rich ;  and  the  Everetts — albeit 
of  the  rigidest — liked  wealth  and  honored  pedi- 
grees. They  were  grand  people,  who  practiced 
humility  in  coaches,  and  self-abasement  in  velvet ; 
who  denounced  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  at  state  din- 
ner-parties, over  champagne  and  pine-apples ;  but 
"who  believed  that  eternal  punishment  was  the 
doom  of  all  who  entered  a  theatre  or  a  ball-room. 
They  went  to  morning  concerts  of  serious  music, 
and  patronized  oratorios.  They  thought  it  sinful 
to  be  in  love,  and  called  it  making  idols — so  they 
married  their  children  comfortably  among  godly 
families  with  money,  and  told  them  that  esteem 
was  better  than  romance.  Miss  Tabitha  Everett 
was  once  suspected  of  a  tender  partiality  for  young 
Mr.  Aldridge  of  Aldridge  Park ;  but  the  family 
hushed  it  up  as  a  scandal,  for  unconverted  Mr. 
Aldridge  kept  a  pack  of  hovmds.  Afterward, 
they  married  her  to  the  Rector  of  Green  Grove, 
the  Honorable  and  Reverend  Humdrummle  Hib- 
bert,  eldest  son  of  the  Dean,  and  heir  to  an  un- 
apostolic  fortune.  The  Everetts  were  exceedingly 
undemonstrative.  Miss  Tabitha  accepted  her  hus- 
hand,  and,  concealing  her  feelings,  made  a  very 
good  wife.  For  marriage  was  not  their  forte. 
Not  an  Everett  was  ever  known  to  stoop  down  to 
kiss  a  husband's  forehead  as  he  sat  before  the  fire 
reading ;  not  an  Everett  was  ever  known  to  talk 
nonsense  in  the  nursery — neither  to  ride  a-cock- 
horse,  nor  to  bewail  the  fate  of  Humpty  Dumpty, 
neither  to  rock-a-by-baby  on  a  tree  top,  nor  to 
perform  a  monody  in  A  minor,  all  about  "  Kiddlio> 
Coosie,  Coosie,  Coo" — a  song  I  once  heard  from 
a  dear  young  mother,  and  which  I  thought  the 
most  beautiful  of  songs.  The  Everetts  were  not 
given  to  any  such  follies  ;  excepting  Jacob,  who 
loved  children  as  they  would  be  loved,  and  who 
used  to  play  at  bo-peop  with  the  cottagers'  babies. 


Some  years  ago — just  at  the  time  when  pretty 
Anna  Fay,  the  Sunday-school  mistress,  so  sud- 
deidy  left  Green  Grove — a  strange  alteration  took 
place  in  Jacob  Everett.  Plis  cheerfulness,  which 
had  been  his  strongest  characteristic,  was  ex- 
changed for  the  most  painful  depression.  He 
talked  frequently  of  his  sins,  and  gave  more  lib- 
erally than  ever  to  missions  and  charities.  His 
friends  could  not  understand  this  depression ; 
which,  at  last,  became  habitual.  He  gave  them 
no  clew  to  it ;  but,  with  scarcely  a  day's  warning, 
he  left  home  to  travel  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
He  had  been  looking  ill,  and  more  than  ever  har- 
assed of  late  ;  and  every  one  said  it  was  the  best 
thing  he  could  do,  great  as  would  be  every  body's 
loss.  His  sister  Tabitha  alone  objected,  on  the 
score  of  the  Jesuits.  However,  Jacob  went ;  dis- 
charging all  his  servants,  and  shutting  up  the 
beautiful  old  Hall.  To  the  infinite  surprise  of 
every  body,  he  openly  and  unblushingly  took 
from  the  neighboring  village  a  certain  Bett)'^ 
Thome,  a  fine,  handsome,  Roman-looking  wo- 
man, a  farmer's  sister,  aged  about  forty.  And 
Betty  Thorne  traveled  with  him  in  his  own  car- 
riage. 

Five  years  passed  away,  and  Jacob's  letters 
became  rarer  and  more  rare.  He  wrote  ever  in 
the  same  depressed  condition  of  mind  ;  spoke 
often  of"  Good  Betty  Thorne,  who  had  been  such 
a  blessed  comfort  to  him,"  and  hinted  vaguely  at 
some  unforgiven  sin.  Then  for  two  years  more 
no  letters  came,  even  in  answer  to  business  in- 
quiries ;  and  all  trace  of  the  traveler  w^as  lost. 
His  very  bankers  did  not  know  his  address,  and 
"  Sardinia"  left  wide  margins.  Mrs.  Hibbert  one 
day  grew  quite  warm  wdien  she  spoke  of  his  neg- 
lect with  Paul  and  Jessie,  her  two  children ; 
almost  agreeing  that  Paul,  poor  child — who,  by 
the  way,  was  three-and-twenty,  destined  for  the 
church,  but  preferring  the  army,  and  so  making 
a  compromise  by  studying  for  the  bar — that  Paul 
should  go  to  Italy  in  search  of  his  Uncle  Jacob. 
But  the  Jesuits  and  the  Signoras  frightened  her. 
And  while  their  deliberations  went  on,  a  letter 
came  to  Mrs.  Hibbert  sealed  with  black  and  writ- 
ten with  copper-colored  iidc ;  which  letter  was 
from  Betty  Thorne,  telling  her  "  that  her  honored 
master  had  gone  to  rest  the  seventh  of  this  Sep- 
tember last  past,  and  that  the  letter  would  tell 
her  gracious  madam  all  about  it." 

The  letter  inclosed  was  from  Jacob  Everett 
himself,  revealing  the  mystery  of  his  life. 

Oh,  Anna  Fay  !  with  your  nut-brown  hair  and 
quaker-eyes,  and  dove-like  ways,  who  would  have 
believed  that  you,  so  good  and  so  demure,  with 
Jacob,  the  best  man  of  Green  Grove,  would  have 
given  such  a  hostage  as  that  round,  red,  laughing, 
loving  little  being — that  floweret  plucked  in  a  for- 
bidden forest ;  that  unauthorized,  unsanctioned, 
unlawful  little  liege — Estella,  "  star  ofyour  mourn- 
ing !"  God  forgive  you  both.  You  sinned,  and 
you  suffered  ;  you  fell,  and  you  repented  ;  per- 
haps your  burning  tears  and  your  prayers  of 
penitence  and  grief  may  have  effaced  the  dark 
record  hi  the  Great  Book  above.  You  are  botli 
cold  in  your  tombs  now — Heaven's  mercy  rest  on 
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you,  and  Heaven's  angels  restore  you !  There 
are  enough  in  this  hard  world  to  cast  stones  at 
you  both ;  for  us,  we  will  but  water  the  flowers 
on  your  graves,  and  pluck  up  the  weeds,  and 
place  a  head-stone  where  ye  lie,  with  *'  There  is 
joy  among  the  angels  of  God  over  the  sinner  that 
repenteth,"  engraven  thereupon. 

In  this  letter  to  his  sister,  Jacob  made  a  full 
confession  ;  telling  her  that,  shocked  and  terrified 
at  his  crime,  he  had  sent  away  Anna  Fay,  who 
refused  to  marry  him  as  he  wished,  and  how  she 
had  lived  in  Italy  ever  since — he,  Jacob,  feeling 
that  entire  separation,  though  they  loved  each 
other  well,  was  the  only  reparation  they  could 
make  to  Heaven ;  and  how,  five  years  ago,  she 
had  died,  leaving  their  child  without  a  friend  or 
protector  in  the  world.  How  he  had  then  gone 
over  with  Betty  Thorne,  to  whom  he  had  confided 
his  secret,  to  guard  and  educate  his  girl ;  which 
he  had  done  carefully.  He  then  ended  by  ap- 
pointing Tabitha  guardian  and  sole  trustee  of  his 
daughter,  now  seventeen  years  of  age  ;  for,  to  his 
child  he  left  all  his  property,  excepting  a  gener- 
ous donation  to  Betty  Thorne.  He  farther  said 
that  a  bequest  made  so  solemnly  as  this  of  his 
■orphan  child  on  his  deathbed,  would,  he  was  sure, 
be  regarded  as  sacred ;  and  that  Estelia  would  be 
nurtured  carefully  for  his  sake.  All  his  usual 
subscriptions,  and  a  certain  yearly  allowance,  of 
which  we  shall  have  to  speak  presently,  were  to 
be  continued  until  Estelia  would  be  of  acre,  when 
she  would  consult  her  father's  memory  and  her 
own  feelings  only. 

It  took  but  little  time  for  Mrs.  Hibbert  to  reflect 
on  her  course  of  action.  Paul  and  Jessie,  im- 
pulsive as  all  young  people  are,  pleaded  instant 
adoption  of  the  child,  and  of  Betty  Thorne,  too  ; 
but  Tabitha  Hibbert,  wounded  in  her  family  pride, 
in  her  religious  conscience,  and  in  her  worldly 
ambition,  turned  coldly  to  her  children,  saying, 
'•  The  girl  who  has  robbed  you  and  your  cousins 
of  your  rightful  inheritance ;  who  is  a  stain  on 
an  unspotted  name,  and  who  damages  our  relig- 
ious character  forever,  shall  never  darken  my 
threshold.  I  refuse  to  act  as  guardian  or  trustee. 
Entreaty  is  useless,  Jessie !  I  am  a  Christian 
woman  and  a  mother,  and  I  understand  my  du- 
ties." 

So  Betty  Thorne  was  written  to,  and  "  all  rec- 
ognition of  that  unhappy  girl"  distinctly  declined  ; 
coupled  with  a  severe  warning,  which  sounded 
very  like  a  threat,  to  "  sell  the  Hall  when  she 
came  of  age,  and  never  dare  to  intrude  herself 
among  the  members  of  a  family  which  disowned 
her  as  a  disgrace."  After  Mrs.  Hibbert  had 
written  this  letter,  she  read,  as  was  her  daily 
wont,  the  lesson  of  the  day.  It  chanced  to  be 
the  history  of  the  Magdalene,  her  sins,  and  her 
pardon.  But  she  made  no  comment,  though  Paul 
and  Jessie  looked  at  each  other — the  girl's  pale 
eyes  full  of  tears,  and  the  youth's  cheek  crimson. 

Months  and  years  rolled  by  ;  and  Jacob's  name 
was  never  mentioned,  neither  was  his  sin,  neither 
were  his  frood  works.  The  beautifid  old  Hall  was 
still  shut  up,  until  Estelia  should  be  of  age,  and 
the  donations  and  subscriptions  were  punctually 


remitted  ;  Betty  Thorne  writing  all  the  letters  in 
the  name  of  Master's  Heiress. 

There  was  a  certain  yearly  allowance  made  by 
Jacob  to  a  certain  widow  with  five  children — a 
Mrs.  Malahide,  relict  of  Captain  Malahide,  of  the 
Fourth  Engineers.  She  was  an  Everett — Miss 
Grace  Everett — who  had  eloped  one  day  with  a 
scampish  young  officer  with  nothing  but  his  pay, 
and  who  had  consequently  been  disinherited  by 
her  father.  She  was  the  youngest,  and  had  been 
the  darling ;  but  she  had  lost  herself  now,  they 
said  ',  and  so,  though  not  wholly  dead  to,  she  was 
partially  excommunicate  by,  the  family.  Jacob, 
as  head  of  the  house  since  his  father's  death,  had 
always  given  Mrs.  Malahide  an  allowance,  with 
the  consent  of  Mrs.  Hibbert  and  the  archdeacon  ; 
to  whom  it  was  a  matter  of  pride  rather  than  of 
love  that  an  Everett  should  not  starve.  But  for 
themselves — Grace  had  married  a  poor  man  and 
an  unconverted  one,  and  what  claim  had  she, 
therefore,  on  them?  So,  the  archdeacon  drove 
his  prancing  bays,  and  Mrs.  Hibbert  bought  her 
Lyons  velvets,  and  they  both  said  that  Mrs.  Mala- 
hide was  only  too  fortunate  in  having  such  a  de- 
voted brother  as  Jacob,  and  that  her  sins  had 
merited  her  sufferings.  This  was  the  allowance 
which  Jacob  had  desired  in  his  will  should  be 
continued  until  Estelia  was  of  age,  but  which 
then  she  was  free  to  discontinue  or  keep  up,  as 
she  liked. 

Mrs.  Hibbert  had  not  remembered  this  clause 
when  she  refused  to  accept  the  trust  confided  to 
her.  Perhaps  if  she  had,  she  would  have  acted 
differently,  from  family  interests.  For  the  Ever- 
etts  dare  not,  for  the  sake  of  the  world's  opinion, 
wholly  desert  a  sister  of  their  house  ;  and  if  Ja- 
cob's five  hundred  a  year  were  withdrawn,  they 
must  either  support  Grace  themselves,  or  suffer 
an  additional  family  degradation  in  her  poverty. 
Neither  of  which  alternatives  pleased  them.  How- 
ever, the  matter  as  yet  was  in  abeyance  ;  but 
soon  to  b^  settled  ;  for  the  year  wanted  only  six 
or  seven  months  of  completion  which  would  see 
Estelia  of  age,  mistress  of  the  Hall,  and  of  her 
father's  wealth.  And  Mrs.  Hibbert  groaned,  and 
the  archdeacon  shook  his  stick,  and  something 
very  like  an  anathema  flew  across  the  seas  to  rest 
on  the  bright  head  of  the  young  girl  sitting  in  the 
balcony  overlooking  the  Grand  Canal  at  Venice, 
thinking  of  the  mother  she  had  loved,  and  of  the 
father  she  had  lost. 

This  young  girl,  leading  the  secluded  life  of  a 
foreign  damsel ;  seeing  no  one  but  her  faithful 
English  nurse  and  the  various  mistresses  of  such 
accomplishments  as  her  father  had  desired  her  to 
learn,  and  her  own  artistic  taste  had  directed  her 
to  ;  living  in  a  world  of  poetry  of  her  own  crea- 
tion, her  full  heart  yearning  for  love,  and  sympa- 
thy, and  companionship  ;  her  imagination  filled 
with  great  visions  of  her  mother's  home,  of  that 
large,  strong  England,  whose  voice  sounded 
through  the  whole  world,  and  whose  sons  held 
sway  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  ;  this  young 
girl  stored  u])  large  treasuries  of  po(!try  and  af- 
fection, all  the  purer  because  of  their  depth,  all 
the  more  enduring  because  of  their  unuse. 
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Mrs.  Mahhidc  lived  at  Brighton,  in  a  pretty 
little  house  on  the  sea-shore,  occupying  herseii' 
with  the  education  of  her  lour  daughters — her 
only  son  was  at  Cambridge — in  quite  a  natural 
and  un-Everett  fashion.  Not  that  she  was  wholly 
natural,  either ;  for  inherited  reserve  and  early 
education  were  too  strong  to  be  set  aside,  even 
by  the  freer  life  she  had  led  since  her  marriage. 
There  were  still  traces  of  Green  Grove  in  the 
precise  slow  manner  in  which  she  spoke,  and  in 
the  stiff  hand  held  out  like  a  cleft  bar  of  iron, 
which  formed  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  Ev- 
erett world.  But  she  was  a  good  creature  at 
heart,  and  had  been  softened,  first  by  love  and 
then  by  sorrow,  into  more  real  amiability  than 
her  ri^^id  manners  would  mvc  one  to  believe. 

It  was  to  Mrs.  Malahide  that  all  Esteila's  feel- 
ings turned.  She  knew  the  secret  of  her  birth, 
poor  child  ;  and  though  too  ignorant  of  the  world 
to  understand  it  in  all  its  social  bearing,  yet  she 
w^as  aware  that  a  stain  of  some  kind  rested  on 
her,  which  made  her  grateful  for  any  love  as  for 
an  act  of  condescension.  She  knew  that  her  fa- 
ther's family  had  disowned  her,  and  that  the  very 
woman  who  had  lived  on  her  father's  bounty,  and 
who  now  expected  to  live  on  hers,  had  written  in 
a  letter  to  her  lawyers,  thus  :  "  No  one  can  feel 
more  strongly  than  I  the  sin  and  the  shame  which 
the  existence  of  Miss  Fay's  daughter  entails  on 
our  family ;  still,  for  the  sake  of  my  children,  I 
trust  that  she  may  continue  the  allowance  made 
to  me  by  my  brother  in  reparation  of  my  father's 
injustice,  and  that,  in  so  doing,  she  will  not  feel 
she  is  conferring  a  benefit,  but  simply  doing  her 
duty,  in  repairing,  so  far  as  she  can,  the  wrong 
which  her  birth  has  done  to  us  all." 

But,  although  Estclla  knew  that  these  were 
the  proud  and  hostile  fecUngs  with  which  the 
whole  Everett  world  regarded  her,  yet,  as  she 
used  to  say  to  herself,  whom  else  had  she  to  love  I 
— whom  else  to  benefit  1  Her  father  had  left  her 
his  fortune  and  his  name ;  she  must  see  the  old 
Hall  at  Green  Grove ;  she  must  some  day  go 
down  there  as  mistress,  sole  and  unaccountable, 
of  all  the  farms  and  lands  around  ;  and,  do  what 
they  would,  they  could  not  keep  it  secret  from 
the  world  that  Jacob  Everett  had  left  his  property 
and  his  name  to  the  child  of  his  unmarried  wife. 
She  pitied  them ;  she  would  have  pitied  them 
more  had  she  understood  the  matter  more  ;  but 
she  knew  of  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  win 
their  love  and  conquer  their  esteem,  and  so  make 
them  forgive  her  for  her  unintentional  wrong  to- 
ward them. 

She,  therefore,  determined  to  go  to  Brighton, 
where  she  k)iew  Mrs.  Malahide  re^sided  ;  to  find 
some  moans  of  introduction  to  her  ;  and,  she  said, 
looking  on  to  the  waters  of  the  Adriatic,  force 
her  aunt  to  respect,  to  love,  and  in  the  end  to 
acknowledge  her.  The  scheme  was  romantic 
cnoug!)  ;  but  it  did  not  promise  badly.  Estclla 
and  Betty  Thorne  left  beautiful  Italy,  and  went, 
in  the  dull  autumn  months,  to  Brighton. 

It  took  a  little  time  before  she  and  her  faithful 
nurse  settled  themselves,  and  then  a  little  tune 
longer  before  she  discovered  Mrs.  Malahide's  ad- 


dress. Then  she  had  to  make  her  plans  and  de- 
terniine  on  her  point  of  attack ;  for  a  thiu'r  of 
such  gravity,  she  thought,  was  not  to  be  done  in 
a  hurry.  She  felt  frightened  now,  that  the  time 
had  really  come  when  she  was  to  see  and  be  seen 
by  her  father's  family,  and  she  ahnost  wished  she 
had  remained  in  Italy.  She  felt  strange  too  in 
England.  Every  thing  was  cold  and  formal. 
The  language  sounded  harsh,  spoken  all  round 
her  with  gruff,  rough  voices  and  ungrateful  ac- 
cents ;  the  liouses  looked  small  and  mean  after 
the  glorious  marble  palaces  of  Italy  ;  and  the 
people  were  strangely  dressed  in  shabby  fmery — 
dirty  bonnets  in  place  of  the  white  vail  of  Genoa, 
the  simple  flower  of  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and 
the  picturesque  head-dresses  of  Italy  ;  trailing 
gowns,  with  flounces  dragging  in  the  mud,  worn 
by  women  who,  in  her  own  country,  would  have 
been  dressed  in  peasant's  costume,  graceful  and 
distinctive — all  was  so  strange  that  Estella  felt 
lost^nd  miserable,  and  wished  herself  back  among 
the  orange  trees  again,  far  away  from  a  land  with 
which  she  had  not  learned  to  be  familiar  in  its 
familiar  features,  and  whose  industrial  grandeur 
seemed  to  duninish  as  she  approached  it.  For, 
ideal  admiration  does  not  go  very  far  in  daily  life. 

At  last,  Estella  took  lieart  and  courage,  and 
one  day  boldly  went  to  Mrs.  Malahidc's  house. 
She  knocked  at  the  door,  which  a  prim,  neat-look- 
ing servant  girl  opened .  To  her  inquiry  if  "  Mrs.. 
Ma.iahide  was  in  her  own  house" — lor  Estella  did 
not  speak  English  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
its  idioms — the  servant,  with  a  broad  stare,  said 
"yes,"  a  vague  belief  that  she  was  somebody  very 
improper  crossing  her  brain. 

Estella  was  ushered  into  a  prim  room,  with  the 
chairs,  and  the  sofa,  and  the  curtains,  done  up  in 
brown  holland ;  no  fire  in  the  grate,  and  girl's 
work  all  about — Berlin  worsted  mats  netted,  knit- 
ted and  crocheted,  and  enjbroidercd  blotting-books 
of  faded  colored  flowers,  and  other  things  of  the 
same  kind,  all  very  stiff  and  formal,  and  with  na 
evidence  of  life  or  artistic  taste  among  them, 
Estella' s  heart  sank  when  she  looked  round  this 
cold  lifeless  room,  so  different  to  the  Italian  homes- 
of  pictures,  and  birds,  and  living  gems  of  art ;  but 
she  resolved  to  bear  up  against  the  chilling  influ- 
ences pressing  on  her,  and  to  be  brave  and  con-' 
stant  to  herself;  no  little  merit  in  a  girl  brought 
up  in  Italy,  where  but  little  of  the  moral  stead- 
fastness of  life  is  braided  in  with  its  poetry.  In 
a  short  while  a  ladjr  entered,  dressed  in  deep 
mourning,  her  face  fixed  into  a  mask  of  severe 
grief,  but  still  with  a  certain  womanly  tenderness 
lurking  behind,  like  the  light  through  a  darkened 
window.  She  bowed  ;  looking  suspicious  and  a 
little  stern,  standing  erect  by  the  door. 

"  You  do  not  know  me,  Madam  1"  said  Estella, 
her  soft  voice,  with  its  pretty  foreign  accent, 
trembling. 

"  I  do  not,"  answered  Mrs.  Malahide,  coldly. 

The  girl's  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "  And  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  not  be  welcome  when  you  do  know 
me,"  she  said  timidly.     "  I  am  Estella  Everett." 

Mrs.  Malahide  started.    "  Impudent !  forward  I 
'    here   in  mv  very  house!"    she 


presumptuous 
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thought  this,  strongly  agitated ,  and  moved  to 
the  fire-place,  to  ring  the  bell. 

Estella  went  nearer  to  her,  and  laid  her  hand 
on  her  arm.  "  Do  not  send  me  away  without 
hearing  me,"  she  said  plaintively;  "for,  indeed, 
I  have  only  come  in  kindliness  and  love." 

Her  pure  young  voice  touched  the  woman's 
heart  in  spite  of  herself.  She  dropped  the  hand 
outstretched,  and,  pointing  to  a  chair,  said,  "  What 
is  it  you  have  to  icay  !"  in  a  voice  still  cold,  yet 
with  a  shade  less  sharpness  in  it. 

"  I  have  come  to  you.  Madam,"  began  Estella, 
"  that  I  might  sec  some  one  who  knew  my  father, 
and  some  one  that  he  loved  and  belonged  to.  I 
am  very  lonely,  now  that  he  has  gone,  with  all  of 
you  disowning  me  ;  but  I  thought  that  you,  who 
had  seen  more  sorrow  than  the  others,  would  have 
more  sympathy  with  me  than  they  ;  for  sorrow 
brings  hearts  very  near  !  And  so.  Aunt  Grace, 
I  came  to  Brighton  from  Venice  on  purpose  to 
see  you  and  the  children,  that  I  might  make  you 
love  and  adopt  me  among  you.  And  now,"  she 
aided  her  full  heart  swelling  with  its  old  hope  of 
love,  "  you  will  not  turn  me  away  from  your 
heart  ?  You  will  not  forbid  my  cousins  to  love 
me  '  If  I  have  injured  you  by  my  birih — and, 
dear  Aunt,  it  was  not  my  own  fault — I  will  make 
up  for  it  in  the  best  way  I  can,  and  prove  to  you 
my  love  for  my  father  by  loving  you.  I  want 
some  one  to  be  kind  to  me,  and  some  one,  Aunt, 
that  I  can  be  kind  to  and  love.  I  am  rich,  and  I 
want  some  near  one  to  share  my  riches,  and  not 
strangers  ;  I  want  one  of  my  own  blood,  one  of 
my  own  kindred.  I  want  you  and  your  children, 
Aunt  Grace,  and  you  will  give  them  to  me  !" 

This  simple,  unworldly  outpouring,  softened 
Mrs.  Malahide  into  almost  a  smile — a  smile  which, 
when  just  born  around  the  corners  of  her  mouth, 
Estella  caught  like  a  ray  of  liglit.  Young  and 
impulsive  she  ran  up  to  her  Aunt,  and,  flinging 
herself  on  her  knees  by  her  side,  putting  her  arms 
round  her,  said,  "  You  are  going  to  love  me,  Aunt 
Grace  1  And  you  will  let  me  love  you  and  the 
children!"  holding  up  her  face  to  be  kissed. 

She  looked  so  lovely,  with  her  beautiful  gray 
eyes  which  had  their  mother's  depth,  and  softnes.s, 
and  lustre — with  her  bright  brown  hair  braided 
oiT  her  low  white  brow — with  her  small  red  lips, 
like  little  rose-buis  parted — her  caressing  ways, 
which  had  all  the  grace  and  warmth  of  Italy — her 
voice  so  soft  and  musical — that  the  frozen  Everett 
soul  was  thawed  in  Mrs.  Malahide,  and  the  iron 
bond  of  reserve  which  had  so  long  unnaturally 
held  it  prisoner,  gave  way.  She  laid  hor  hand 
on  the  girl'-s  shoulder,  she  looked  her  frankly  in 
the  eyes.  Tears  came  into  her  own.  She  re- 
membered the  time  when  she  was  younnr  and  im- 
pulsive— when  love  formed  her  life  too,  and  when 
loneliness  and  want  of  love  were  death.  She 
stooped  down,  half  unconsciously,  and  kissed  the 
face  upturning  to  hers,  murmuring,  •'  My  poor 
desolate  child  I" 

Estella  felt  as  if  a  volume  had  been  said  be- 
tween them — as  if  a  life  had  been  written  in  one 
motherly  caress.  She  cried  for  joy — slie  sol)bed 
— she  kissed  her  Aunt's  cold  hands,  called  her 


carissima  and  carina,  and  poured  out  a  flood  of 
gratitude  and  love,  half  in  Italian  and  half  in  bad 
English,  sweeping  away  all  power  of  resistance 
in  the  living  force  of  her  own  tenderness.  Ali 
was  over.  Little  impulsive  as  was  any  true  bom 
Everett,  there  was  that  in  Estella  which  no  one 
could  withstand — such  depth,  such  gentleness, 
such  fervor,  such  childish  faith  !  And  although 
she  was  by  birth  so  highly  objectionable,  and  al- 
beit she  had  been  brought  up  abroad,  and  was 
therefore  only  half  an  Englishwoman,  the  truth 
and  trust  of  her  nature  were  stronger  than  even 
Mrs.  Malahide's  prejudices  ;  so,  giving  way  for 
once  to  her  own  instincts,  she  folded  the  girl  to 
her  heart  and  kissed  her  again  and  blessed  her. 

Jessie  Hibbert  was  delicate.  She  was  ordered 
to  the  sea-side ;  and  Brighton  being  convenient 
on  many  accounts,  Mrs.  Hibbert  took  her  there, 
notwithstanding  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Malahide, 
who  was  rather  *'cut"  than  sought  after  by  the 
family.  So,  she  packed  up  a  carpet-bag  full  of 
tracts ;  and,  it  being  Paul's  vacation  time,  the/ 
all  went  down  together — poor  Jessie  growing 
paler  and  paler  every  day.  Mrs.  Hibbert  had 
heard  nothing  of  Estella.  The  corrcspondenca 
between  her  and  her  sister  was  too  slioht  and 
formal  to  suffer  them  to  enter  into  details  ;  and 
when  she  arrived  at  Brighton  with  her  daughter, 
and  saw  a  tall,  graceful,  foreign-looking  girl 
among  the  Malahide  girls,  teaching  one  Italian 
and  another  singing,  showing  the  rules  of  per- 
spective to  a  third,  and  explaining  the  meaning 
of  architecture  to  a  fl)urth,  she  neither  asked  her 
name  nor  dreamed  of  her  condition  ;  but  treated 
her  as  the  Hibbert  world  in  England  does  treat 
governesses — v.dth  silence  and  contempt,  passing 
her  by  as  something  too  low  to  demand  the  rights 
of  courtesy.  Estella  frightened  at  Mrs.  Hibbert's 
iron  severity,  prayed  that  her  real  name  might 
not  be  told — a  prayer  Mrs.  Malahide  was  onl/ 
too  glad  to  comply  with.  Once,  indeed,  Mrs. 
Hibbert  condescended  to  say,  "  You  seem  to  have 
rather  a  superior  kind  of  governess  there,  Mrs. 
Malahide,"  in  an  acid  tone,  that  seemed  to  end 
the  matter  and  ask  no  confirmation.  So,  Mrs. 
Malahide  made  no  reply,  and  the  matter  was 
dropped. 

Estella  sat  among  the  children  like  a  young 
Madonna — with  such  a  prodigality  of  generous 
giving — both  of  love  and  mental  wealth,  both  of 
worldly  gifts  and  intellectual  advantages — she 
was  so  fond,  so  devoted,  so  happy  in  the  joys  of 
others,  so  penetrated  with  love — ^that  even  Mrs. 
Hibbert  watched  her  with  a  strange  kind  of  in- 
terest, as  if  a  new  experience  were  laid  out  before 
her.  Jessie  clung  to  Estella  as  to  a  sister,  happj 
only  in  her  society,  and  seeming  to  feel  for  the 
first  time  in  hor  lile  what  was  the  reality  of  affec- 
tion ;  and  Paul  treated  her  now  as  a  j)rincess  and 
now  as  a  child,  now  with  a  tender  reverence  that 
was  most  beautiful  and  touching,  and  now  with 
a  certain  manly  petulance  and  tyranny.  They 
l)oth  loved  her  with  all  their  hearts,  and  were 
never  happy  away  from  her. 

Jessie  grew  paler  and  paler  every  day ;  she 
was   thin,  and  had  a  transparency  in  her  flesh 
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painfully  eloquent ;  her  slight  hands  showed  the 
dayli^'ht  almost  purely  through,  and  her  eyes 
were  large  and  hoilow — the  white  of  them  pearl- 
colored  and  elear.  She  complained  little  :  suller- 
ing  no  pain,  and  dying  away  one  scarcely  knew 
why.  There  was  a  general  look  of  fading,  and 
a  show  of  lassitude  and  weakness,  as  if  the  es- 
sence of  her  life  were  slowly  evaporating  ;  as  if 
she  were  resolving  back  to  the  ethereal  elements 
whicli  had  met  together  for  a  brief  season  in  her. 
She  was  dying,  she  often  said,  from  the  desire 
to  die  ;  from  the  want  of  motive  of  life  ;  she  had 
nothing  to  live  for. 

Mrs.  Hibbert  nursed  her  daughter  as  any  such 
woman  would  nurse  a  fading  girl — with  con- 
scientiousness, but  with  hardness ;  doing  her 
duty,  but  doing  it  without  a  shadow  of  tenderness. 
She  had  the  best  advice  Brighton  could  afford, 
and  she  took  care  that  the  medicines  were  given 
at  tlie  exact  hours  prescribed,  and  without  a  frac- 
tion of  difference  in  the  mode  prescribed.  Fruit 
and  good  books  were  there  in  abundance ;  but 
all  wanted  the  livirjg  spirit. 

On  Estella  the  weight  of  consolation  fell,  and 
no  one  could  have  fulfilled  its  duties  better.  It 
was  the  spring  time  now,  and  she  would  go  out 
into  the  fields  and  lanes,  and  bring  home  large 
bunches  of  forget-me-nots,  and  primroses,  and 
daisies,  with  sprays  of  the  wild  rose  and  of  the 
honeysuckle  ;  and  she  sang  to  the  dying  girl, 
and  sometimes  brought  her  sketching-book  and 
fsketched  the  costumes  of  Italy,  the  palaces  of 
Genoa,  and  the  glorious  water-streets  of  Venice ; 
and  she  would  sit  and  talk  to  her  of  Italy,  and 
teil  her  all  that  would  most  interest  her,  being 
most  unlike  the  life  of  home.  And  she  would 
tell  her  anecdotes  of  Italian  history  and  wild 
istories  of  Italian  romance  ;  and  then  they  would 
talk  of  graver  things — of  the  poetry  of  the  Old 
Church,  of  its  power  in  the  past,  of  its  marvelous 
union  of  wicliedness  and  virtue  ;  and  then  they 
would  speak  of  the  angels  and  of  God  ;  and  both 
felt  that  one  of  them  would  soon  be  face  to  face 
w  iih  the  great  mysteries  of  the  future,  and  would 
soon  know  of  what  nature  were  the  secrets  of 
the  w^orld  to  come.  And  all  of  poetry,  of  warmth, 
of  glorious  vision,  and  high-souled  thought — all 
of  the  golden  atmosphere  of  religion,  in  which 
art  and  spiritual  beauty,  and  spiritual  purity,  and 
poetry  and  love  were  twined  as  silver  cords  set 
round  with  pearls — all  that  lightened  Jessie's 
death-bed,  and  seemed  to  give  a  voice  to  her  own 
dumb  thoughts,  a  form  to  her  own  unshaped  feel- 
ings, Estella  shed  there. 

It  was  impossible  that  even  the  Everett  world 
could  reject  her  forever.  It  was  impossible  that 
even  Mrs.  Hibbert  could  continue  indifferent  to 
the  beautiful  young  woman  who  gave  peace  to 
her  dying  child ;  and  though  the  fact  of  Miss 
Este,  as  she  was  called,  being  her  disowned  niece 
Estella,  never  struck  lier,  something  that  was  not 
uU  confessed  admiration,  but  which  afterward  she 
believed  to  be  natural  instinct,  drew  her  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  girl,  and  made  her  at  last  love 
her  with  sitjccrity  if  not  with  warmth.  And  when 
Jessie  grew  paler  and  weaker  hour  by  ho\ir — 


when  every  one  saw  that  she  was  dying,  and  that 
only  a  few  days  more  stood  like  dusky  spirits  be- 
tween her  and  the  quiet  future — when  Estclla's 
prayers  were  for  peace  :  no  longer  for  the  restora- 
tion which  had  become  a  mockery — when  sleep- 
less eyes  and  haggard  looks  spoke  of  the  shadow 
of  the  death  that  was  striding  on — then  Jessie, 
taking  Estclla's  hand  and  laying  it  in  her  mother's, 
said,  "Mamma,  you  have  another  daughter  now 
to  fiU  my  place  !  Estella,  your  niece  and  my 
sweet  sister  and  consolation,  will  comfort  you 
when  I  am  gone,  and  will  take  the  place  in  your 
heart  where  I  have  lived." 

It  was  too  solemn  a  moment,  then,  for  Mrs. 
Hibbert  to  fall  back  into  her  old  fortress  of  pride 
and  hardness.  By  the  side  of  her  dying  child, 
she  became  womanly  and  Christian  ;  although, 
even  then,  the  struggle  was  a  hard  one,  and  the 
effort  cost  her  dear.  She  bent  over  Estella, 
kneeling  there  and  weeping,  and  saying  slowly 
and  with  a  still  gravity  not  wholly  ungentle,  "i 
accept  the  trust  now,  Estella,  and  fornive  your 
father  for  the  sin  he  committed  and  for  the  shame 
that  he  wrought.  Your  place  shall  be,  as  my 
dear  child  has  said,  in  my  heart ;  and  we  will 
mutually  forgive,  and  pray  to  be  forgiven." 

Jessie  smiled.  "  That  is  all  I  have  hoped  and 
prayed  for,"  she  said  faintly;  "be  a  mother  to 
her  as  you  have  been  to  me,  and  let  the  future 
make  up  for  the  short-coming  of  the  past !"  And 
she  turned  her  face  toward  the  last  rays  of  the 
sunlight  streaming  in  through  the  open  window. 
A  bird  sang  on  a  tree  just  opposite  ;  the  waves 
murmured  pleasantly  among  the  shells  and  sea- 
weed on  the  shore  ;  the  sun,  sinking  down  in  his 
golden  sleep,  flung  one  last  stream  of  glory  on 
the  marble  brow  and  long  locks  of  the  dying  girl. 
It  was  a  word  of  blessing  for  the  past,  and  of 
baptism  for  the  future.  Jessie  held  her  mothers 
hand  in  one  of  hers  ;  the  other  clasped  Paul's 
and  Estclla's  held  together.  "  Blessed  by  love," 
she  murmured,  "  redeemed  by  love — 0  God,  save 
those  who  trust  in  thee,  and  for  thy  sake  pardon 
others — Thou,  whose  name  and  essence  are  love 
and  mercy  !" 


THE  I\IERCHA]ST  OF  BAGDAD. 

CARAZAi^,  the  merchant  of  Bagdad,  was  em- 
inent throughout  all  the  East  for  his  avar- 
ice and  wealth.  It  was  remarked,  that  when 
he  was  diligent  he  was  thought  to  be  generous; 
and  he  was  still  acknowledged  to  be  inexorably 
just.  But  whether  in  his  dealings  with  men 
he  discovered  a  perfidy  which  tomj)ted  him  to 
put  his  trust  in  gold,  or  whether  in  proportion 
as  he  acemnulated  wealth  he  discovered  his 
own  importance  to  increase,  Carazan  prized  it 
more  as  he  hoarded  it  up;  he  gradually  lost 
the  inclination  to  do  good,  as  he  acquired  the 
]>ower ;  and  as  the  hand  of  time  scattered  the 
snow  upon  his  head,  the  freezing  influence  ex- 
tended to  his  bosom. 

But  though  the  door  of  Carazan  w-as  never 
opened  by  hospitality,  nor  his  hand  by  com- 
jiassion,  yet  fear  led  him  constantly  to  the 
mosque  at  the  stated  hours  of  prayer ;  he  per- 
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formed  all  the  rites  of  devotion  with  the  most 
scrupulous  punctuality,  and  had  thrice  paid  his 
vows  at  the  temple  of  the  Prophet.  That  devo- 
tion which  arises  from  the  love  of  God,  and  neces- 
sarily includes  the  love  of  man,  as  it  connects 
gratitude  with  beneficence,  and  exalts  that 
which  Avas  moral  to  divine,  confers  new  dig- 
nity upon  goodness,  and  is  the  object,  not  only 
of  affection  but  of  reverence.  On  the  contrary, 
the  devotion  of  the  selfish,  whether  it  be  thought 
to  avert  the  punishment  which  every  one 
wishes  to  be  inflicted,  or  to  insure  it  by  the 
complication  of  hypocrisy  with  guilt,  never 
fails  to  excite  indignation  and  abhorrence.  Ca- 
razan,  therefore,  when  he  had  locked  his  door, 
and,  turning  round  Vv^ith  a  look  of  suspicion, 
proceeded  to  the  mosque,  was  followed  by  every 
eye  with  silent  malignity ;  the  poor  suspended 
their  supplication  when  he  passed  by ;  and 
thougli  he  was  known  by  every  man,  yet  no 
man  saluted  him. 

Such  had  long  been  the  life  of  Carazan,  and 
such  was  the  character  which  he  had  acquired, 
when  notice  was  given  by  proclamation  that 
he  was  removed  to  a  magnificent  building  in 
tlie  midst  of  the  city,  that  his  table  should  be 
spread  for  the  public,  and  that  the  stranger 
sliould  be  welcomed  to  his  bed.  The  multi- 
tude soon  rushed  like  a  torrent  to  his  door, 
where  they  beheld  him  distributing  bread  to 
the  hungry  and  apparel  to  the  naked — his  eye 
softened  with  compassion,  and  his  cheek  glow- 
ing with  delight.  Every  one  gazed  with  aston- 
ishment at  the  prodigy,  and  the  murmur  of  in- 
numerable voices  increasing  like  the  sound  of 
approaching  thunder,  Carazan  beckoned  with 
his  hand;  attention  suspended  the  tumult  in  a 
moment,  and  he  thus  gratified  the  curiosity 
which  had  procured  him  audience: 

"To  Him  who  touches  the  mountains  and 
they  smoke,  the  Almighty  and  the  most  Merci- 
ful, be  everlasting  honor.  He  has  ordained 
sleep  to  be  the  minister  of  instruction,  and  his 
visions  have  reproved  me  in  the  night.  As  I 
was  sitting  alone  in  my  harem,  with  my  lamp 
burning  before  me,  computing  the  product  of 
my  merchandise,  and  exulting  in  the  increase 
of  my  wealth,  I  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  the 
hand  of  llirn  who  dwells  in  the  third  heaven 
was  upon  me.  I  beheld  the  Angel  of  Death 
coming  forward  like  a  whirlwind,  and  he  smote 
me  before  I  could  deprecate  the  blow.  At  the 
same  moment  I  felt  myself  lifted  from  the 
ground,  and  transported  with  astonishing  rap- 
idity through  the  regions  of  the  air.  The  earth 
was  contracted  to  an  atom  beneath ;  and  the 
stars  glowed  round  me  with  a  lustre  that  ob- 
scured the  sun.  The  Gate  of  Paradise  was  now 
in  sight,  and  T  Avas  intercepted  by  a  sudden 
brightness  which  no  human  eye  could  behold: 
the  irrevocable  sentence  was  now  to  be  pro- 
nounced; my  day  of  probation  was  passed; 
and  from  the  evil  of  my  life  nothing  could  be 
taken  away,  nor  could  any  thing  bo  added  to 
the  goo<l.     When  I  reflected  that  my  lot  for 


eternity  was  cast,  which  not  all  the  powers  of 
nature  could   reverse,  my  confidence  totally 
forsook  me ;  and  while  I  stood  trembling  and 
silent,  covered  with  confusion  and  chilled  with 
horror,  I  was  thus  addressed  by  the  Radiance 
that  flamed  before  me : — '  Carazjj,n,  thy  worship 
has   not  been   accepted,  because   it   was  not 
prompted  by  love  of  God;    neither  can  thy 
righteousness  be  rewarded,  because  it  was  not 
produced  by  love  of  man:  for  thy  own  sake 
only  hast  thou   rendered   to   every   man   his 
due ;  and  thou  hast  approached  the  Almighty 
only  for  thyself     Thou   hast  not   looked  up 
with  gratitude,  nor  round  thee  with  kindness. 
Around  thee  thou  hast,  indeed,  beheld  vice  and 
folly;  but  if  vice  and  folly  could  justify  thy 
parsimony,  would  they  not  condemn  the  bounty 
of  heaven  ?    Remember,  Carazan,  that  thou  hast 
shut  compassion  from  thy  heart,  and  grasped 
thy  treasures  with  a  hand  of  iron;  thou  hast 
lived  for  thyself;    and,  therefore,   henceforth 
for  ever  thou  shalt  subsist  alone!     From  the 
light  of  heaven  and  from  the  society  of  all 
beings  thou  shalt  be  driven ;  solitude  shall  pro- 
tract the  lingering  hour  of  eternity,  and  dark- 
ness aggravate  the  horrors  of  despair.'     At  this 
moment  I  was  driven  by  some  secret  and  irre- 
sistible power  through  the  glowing  system  of 
Creation,  and  passed  innumerable  worlds  in  an 
instant.     As  I  approached  the  verge  of  JS'ature, 
I  perceived  the  shadows  of  total  and  boundless 
vacuity  deepen  before  me — a  dreadful  region 
of  eternal  silence,  solitude,  and  darkness.     Un- 
utterable horror  seized  me  at  the  prospect,  and 
this  exclamation  burst  from  me  with  all  the 
vehemence  of  desire, — '  0  that  I  had  been  doom- 
ed for  ever  to  the  common  receptacle  of  im- 
penitence and  guilt !    There  society  would  have 
alleviated  the  torment  of  despair,  and  the  rage 
of  fire  would  not  have  excluded  the  comfort 
of  light.     Oh,  if  I  had  been  condemned  to  re- 
side, on  a  comet,  that  would  return  but  once  in 
a  thousand  years  to  the  regions  of  light  and 
life,  the  hope  of  these  periods,  however  distant, 
would  cheer  me  in  the  dreary  interval  of  cold 
and  darkness,  and  the  vicissitude  would  divide 
eternity  into  time !'     While  this  thouglit  passed 
over  my  mind,  I  lost  sight  of  the  remotest  star, 
and  the  last  glimmering  of  light  was  quenched 
in  utter  darkness.    The  agonies  of  despair  every 
moment  increased,  as  every  moment  augment- 
ed my  distance  from  the  habitable  world.     I 
reflected,  with  intolerable  anguish,  that  when 
10,000  years  had  carried  me  beyond  tlie  reach 
of  all  but  that  Power  who  fills  infinitude,  I 
shoidd  look  forward  into  an  immense  abyss  of 
darkness,  through  which  I  should  still  drive 
without  succor   and  without  society,    further 
and  further  still,  for  ever  and  for  ever.     I  then 
stretclied  out  my  hands  toward  tlie  regions  of 
existence,  with  an  emotion  that  awakened  me. 
Thus  liave  T  been  taught  to  estimate  society, 
like  every  other  blessing,  by  its  loss.     My  heart 
is  warmed  to  liberality;  and  I  am  zealous  to 
comnmnicatc  the  happiness  I  feel  to  those  from 
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Avlioin  it  is  Jcrivcil;  for  the  society  of  one 
Avrctch,  whom  iu  the  pride  of  prosperity  I 
would  li.'ive  spurned  from  my  door,  would,  in 
the  dreadful  solitude  to  which  I  was  condemn- 
ed, luive  been  more  highly  prized  than  tlie  gold 
of  Afric  or  the  gems  of  Golconda." 

At  this  rcliection  upon  his  dream,  Carazan 


became  suddenly  silent,  and  looked  upward  in 
an  ecstasy  of  gratitude  and  devotion.  The 
multitude  were  struck  at  once  with  the  precept 
and  example ;  and  tlie  Caliph,  to  whom  the 
event  was  related,  that  he  might  be  libei-al  be- 
yond the  power  of  gold,  commanded  it  to  be 
recorded  for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 


Blnntljli}  lUtnrii  Df  Current  (Bmvi'i 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

THE  principal  topic  of  debate  in  Congress  during 
the  past  mouth  has  been  the  bill  for  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Territory  of  Nebraska,  reported  on 
the  4th  of  January  in  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Douglas, 
from  the  Committee  on  Territories.  On  the  23d, 
Mr.  Douglas  reported  a  substitute  for  the  bill,  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  two  territories,  one 
to  be  called  Nebraska  and  the  other  Kansas,  and 
extending  over  both  the  Constitution,  and  all  laws 
of  the  United  States,  except  the  eighth  section  of 
the  act  for  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union, 
passed  in  1820,  which  section  is  declared  to  have 
been  "superseded  by  the  principles  of  the  legisla- 
tion of  1850,  commonly  called  the  Compromise 
Measures,  and  is  declared  inoperative."  On  the 
same  day  Mr.  Dixon,  of  Kentucky,  who  had  previ- 
ously moved  an  amendment  repealing  the  Missouri 
Compromise  m  terms,  withdrew  it,  saying  that  he 
was  satisfied  with  the  bill  as  modified  by  the  Com- 
mittee. He  said  that  he  had  never  approved  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  nor  did  he  believe  that  it 
was  approved  by  Mr.  Clay,  who  advocated  and  se- 
cured Its  adoption.  Mr.  Douglas  said  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  bill,  as  amended,  was,  not  to  introduce 
or  to  exclude  slavery,  but  to  remove  whatever  ob- 
stacles Congress  had  placed  in  the  way  of  it,  and  to 
apply  to  the  territories  the  doctrine  of  non-interven- 
tion. Mr.  Douglas,  on  the  31st,  spoke  at  some  length 
in  vindication  of  the  principles  of  the  bill  ;  and  on 
the  3d  of  February  Mr.  Chase,  of  Ohio,  spoke  in 
reply — insisting  that  the  repeal  of  the  Compromise 
of  1820  would  be  a  violation  of  the  good  faith  by 
which  tlie  North  and  South  had  pledged  themselves 
to  abide  by  that  act,  as  an  adjustment  of  the  con- 
troversy to  which  it  put  an  end.  On  the  4th,  Mr. 
Dixon,  of  Ky.,  spoke  in  defense  of  the  bill,  urging 
that  Southern  slaveholders  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
emigrate  to  the  new  territory  with  their  property, 
and  that  the  Missouri  act,  the  operation  of  which 
would  be  to  forbid  them,  was  unconstitutional.  He 
went  on  to  show  the  importance  of  slavery  to  the 
various  interests  of  the  United  States,  particularly 
to  manufactures,  which,  he  said,  could  not  exist 
without  it.  On  the  6th,  Mr.  Wade,  of  Ohio,  spoke 
in  opposition  to  the  bill,  mainly  in  reprobation  of 
slavery,  and  of  any  attempt  to  extend  it  into  terri- 
tory now  free.  Mr.  Jones,  of  Tennessee,  replied. 
On  the  7th,  Mr.  Douglas  moved  a  still  further 
amendment,  striking  out  the  amendment  he  had  re- 
l)orted  on  the  23d,  and  inserting  instead  of  it  a  clause 
declaring  that  the  Missouri  Compromise  act  being 
"  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  non-interven- 
tion by  Congress  with  slavery  in  the  States  and 
Territories  as  recognized  by  the  legislation  of  1850, 
comrnordy  called  the  Compromise  Measures,  is 
hereby  declared  inoperative  and  void,  it  being  the  | 


true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act,  not  to  legislate 
slavery  into  any  Territory  or  State,  nor  to  exclude 
it  therefrom,  but  to  leave  the  people  thereof  perfect- 
ly free  to  form  and  regulate  their  domesti<;  institu- 
tions in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States."  On  the  8th,  Mr. 
Everett,  of  Mass.,  spoke  in  opposition  to  the  bill. 
The  condition  of  the  territory  over  which  this  bill 
proposed  to  extend  a  government,  he  said,  was  now 
wild  and  barren  ;  but  it  would,  before  many  years, 
become  the  seat  of  a  large,  enterprising,  and  indus- 
trious population  ;  still  he  doubted  the  necessity  of 
organizing  for  it  a  full  territorial  government  at  the 
present  time.  At  the  highest  estimate,  there  are  not 
now  over  six  hundred  inhabitants  in  the  whole  re- 
gion of  which  it  is  proposed  to  constitute  two  States, 
and  the  whole  number  of  votes  cast  on  the  recent 
election  of  a  delegate  to  Congress  did  not  exceed 
two  hundred.  As  this  objection,  however,  was 
simply  a  question  of  time,  he  did  not  know  that  it 
would  of  itself  induce  him  to  vote  against  the  hill. 
Its  effect  upon  the  rights  of  the  Indians  was  a  more 
important  matter.  He  thought  the  government 
ought  not  to  drive  them  from  the  grounds  they  now 
occupied  without  treating  them  with  the  utmost 
liberality  ;  and  whether  the  bill  did  this  or  not  he 
could  not  say.  He  objected  also  to  the  proposed 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  denied  that 
it  was  in  any  respect  inconsistent  with  the  provis- 
ions or  principles  of  the  Compromise  of  1850.  That 
Compromise  referred  exclusively  to  the  territories 
of  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  and  established  no  prin- 
ciples applicable  to  any  others.  It  was  so  under- 
stood by  all  its  friends  at  the  time — by  Mr.  Webster 
and  by  all  at  the  North  who  with  him  gave  it  their 
support.  He  declared  his  approval  of  the  legisla- 
tion of  1850  upon  this  subject,  but  denied  that  it 
involved,  or  required,  the  repeal  of  the  previous 
legislation  concerning  other  territory.  He  regretted 
the  introduction  of  the  bill,  because  it  could  do  no 
good,  and  would  renew  the  agitation  and  contro- 
versy on  the  subject  of  slavery.  On  the  19th,  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Connecticut,  commenced  a  speech  which 
he  concluded  on  the  10th,  warmly  opposing  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  the 
population  and  character  of  the  territory  did  not  re- 
(piire  an  organized  government,  and  that  the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise  would  be  a  breach  of 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  States.  The  de- 
bate was  still  in  progress,  and  no  action  had  been 

taken  at  the  time  of  closing  this  record. On  the 

23d  of  January  a  discussion  of  some  interest  took 
place  on  a  resolution  offered  by  Senator  Cass,  call- 
ing on  the  President  for  copies  of  correspondence 
showing  the  oflicinl  character  and  position  of  Arch- 
bishop Bedini,  generally  understood  to  I'C  Nuncio 
from  the  Pope,  whose  visit  to  some  of  the  Western 
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cities  had  been  the  occasion  of  popular  tumults, 
growing  out  of  his  alleged  connection  wiih  the  ex- 
ecution of  distinguished  chauipipns  of  Italian  inde- 
pendence during  the  Revolution  of  1848.  Several  of 
the  Senators  spoke  warmly  in  condemnation  of  all 
personal  assaults  upon  a  foreign  visitor,  and  in  vin- 
dication of  the  right  of  peaceable  assemblages,  and 
of  the  free  expression  of  popular  opinion.  The 
President,  a  few  days  after,  sent  in  a  communica- 
tion from  the  Secretary  of  State,  covering  the  cor- 
respondence called  for.  The  Pope,  under  date  of 
March  31,  1853,  wrote  to  the  President,  stating  that 
Monsignor  Bedmi  had  been  accredited  Nuncio  of 
the  Apostolic  See  in  Brazil,  and  that  he  had  been 
directed  to  visit  the  United  States,  to  express  to  the 
President,  in  the  w-armest  language,  the  sentiments 
entertained  toward  him  by  the  Pope.  He  further 
certified  to' the  sterling  qualities  of  mind  and  heart 
for  which  M.  Bedini  was  distinguished,  and  earn- 
estly entreated  the  President  to  extend  his  protec- 
tion to  the  Catholics  inhabiting  the  United  States, 
and  to  shield  them  at  all  times  with  his  power  and 
authority.  On  the  same  day  Cardinal  Antonelli 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  begging  him  to  re- 
ceive the  Apostolic  Nuncio  with  kindness,  and  to 
extend  to  him  whatever  assistance  he  might  need. 
On  the  7th  of  December  Mr.  Cass,  U.  S.  Charge  at 
Rome,  wrote  to  ^Ir.  Marcy,  informing  him  of  an  in- 
ter; iew  he  had  had  with  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of 
State,  and  of  tlie  erident  desire  entertained  by  the 
Papal   government   to  cultivate   friendly   relations 

with  the  United  States. The  Committee  to  which 

had  been  referred  the  subject  of  expressing  the  pub- 
lic thanks  to  the  officers  and  others  engaged  in  res- 
cuing the  survivors  of  the  San  Francisco,  suiimitted 
a  report,  rehearsing  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  recommending  the  passage  of  a  resolution,  re- 
questing the  President  to  procure  three  valuable 
gold  medals,  with  suitable  devices — one  to  be  pre- 
sented to  Captain  Creighton,  of  the  ship  Three 
Bells,  of  Glasgow  ;  one  to  Captain  Low,  of  the 
barque  Kilby,  of  Boston  ;  and  one  to  Captain  Stouff- 
er,  of  the  ship  Antarctic,  as  testimonials  of  national 
gratitude  for  their  gallant  conduct  in  rescuing  about 
five  hundred  Americans  from  the  wreck  of  the  steam- 
ship San  Francisco  ;  and  aj)propriating  $100,000  to 
reward,  in  such  manner  as  he  might  deem  most  ap- 
propriate, the  officers  and  crews  of  those  vessels 
that  aided  in  the  rescue  of  the  survivors  of  said 
wreck,  and  such  other  persons  as  distinguished 
themselves  by  offices  of  humanity  and  heroism  on 

that  occasion.     The  resolutions  were  adopted. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  31  st  of 
January,  Mr.  Richardson,  from  the  Committee  on 
Territories,  reported  a  bill  for  organizing  the  terri- 
tories of  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  similar  to  the  one 
pending  in  the  Senate.     After  a  confused  debate,  it 

was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. On 

the  3d  of  February  a  communication  was  received 
from  the  President,  in  reply  to  a  resolution,  con- 
taiain'.r  information  concerning  the  claim  made  l)y 
one  Simon  Taussig  upon  the  American  Charge  at 
Vienna  for  protection,  as  he  had  been  arrested  by 
the  Austrian  government  while  in  that  country  tem- 
porarily on  business.  It  secrns  that  he  was  an  Aus- 
trian by  birth,  and  that  although  he  had  lived  for 
some  years  in  the  United  States,  he  had  never  been 
naturalized.  As  he  had  voluntarily  placed  himself 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  Austria,  the  President 
says  he  can  not  interfere  to  relieve  hirn  from  res- 
ponsibility to  Austrian  law  for  acts  done  in  viola- 
tion of  it. 
The  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Colonization  So- 


ciety was  held  at  Washington  on  the  17th  of  Jan- 
uary, The  receipts  of  the  year  have  been  $82,454  ; 
the  expenditures  have  been  still  larger,  so  that  the 
Society  is  now  upward  of  $20,000  in  debt.  The 
number  of  emigrants  sent  to  Liberia  during  the  year 
was  783.  The  history  of  the  colony  at  Liberia 
during  the  year  has  been  highly  encouraging  :  peace 
with  the  natives  has  been  maintained,  schools  have 
been  established,  and  the  commerce  of  the  republic 
has  steadily  increased.  England  has  established  a 
line  of  steamers  to  trade  between  her  ports  and  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  so  that  Liberia  has  a 
steamer  from  England  twice  a  month.  The  inde- 
pendence of  Liberia  has  been  acknowledged  by  En- 
gland, France,  Prussia,  Belgium,  and  Brazil.  The 
report  of  the  Society  earnestly  urges  the  recognition 
of  the  new  repulilic  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  The  President  of  the  Society,  John  H.  B. 
Latrobe,  Esq.,  delivered  a  very  interesting  address 
on  the  progress  and  aims  of  the  Society,  and  es- 
pecially on  the  liberal  policy  adopted  by  England 
in  contrast  with  that  hitherto  pursued  by  the  United 
States.  Judge  Wayne,  of  tlie  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  also  made  some  remarks,  designed 
chiefly  to  show  that  Congress,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, had  full  power  to  appropriate  money  to  aid  in 
colonizing  free  blacks  to  Liberia. 

The  Russian  Minister  at  Washington,  M.  de 
Bodisco,  died  at  his  residence  in  Georgetown  on 
the  23d  of  January,  having  filled  the  post  of  Russian 
Envoy  in  the  United  States  for  about  seventeen 
years.  He  was  in  Vienna  in  1814,  during  the  fam- 
ous Congress  which  settled  the  affairs  of  the  Conti- 
nent, and  was  afterward  Charge  d'Affaires  at  Stock- 
holm. 

It  is  understood  that  the  project  of  a  treaty  con- 
cluded with  Mexico  by  General  Gadsden,  our  Min- 
ister, has  been  sent  in  to  the  Senate  for  confirma- 
tion. The  provisions  of  this  treaty  have  not  yet 
been  officially  made  known,  but  it  is  said  that  Santa 
Anna  abandons  all  claim  to  indemnity  under  that 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Guadaloupe  which  requires 
us  to  prevent  Indian  incursions  upon  Mexican  ter- 
ritory ;  that  he  yields  the  Mesilla  Valley,  and  cedes 
to  us  in  addition,  for  the  sum  of  twenty  millions  of 
dollars,  an  immense  region,  embracing  part  of  Chi- 
huahua and  about  one  third  of  Sonora,  including 
the  gold  region,  and  covering  in  all  about  thirty-nine 
millions  of  acres.  This  cession  embraces  also  the 
route  for  the  Pacific  railway  running  through  the 
valley  of  the  Gila.  Of  the  twenty  millions  to  be 
paid  by  us  for  this  accession  of  territory,  we  are  to 
reserve  five  millions  to  extinguish  all  claims  of  our 

citizens  on  the  Mexican  government. In  several 

of  the  State  Legislatures,  Ohio,  New  York,  Mass- 
achusetts, and  Rhode  Island  being  of  the  number, 
resolutions  have  been  adopted  protesting  in  strong 
terms  against  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise, as  pro]:)osed  in  the  bill  for  the  organization 

of  Nebraska,  pending  in  the  Senate. A  bill  has 

been  reported  in  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  pro- 
viding for  the  sale  of  the  public  works  of  that  State 
for  a  sum  not  less  than  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 
The  following  are  the  prices  named  for  the  respect- 
ive works  :  for  the  Delaware  division  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Canal  $2,500,000  ; — for  the  main  line  from 
Philadelphia  to  Pitts!)urgh  $12,000,000 ;— for  the 
Susfpiehaima  and  North  Branch  division  $5,000,- 
000;— for  the  West  Branch  $500,000. 

From  California  we  have  intelligence  to  the  15th 
of  January.  The  Legislature  assembled  on  the  3d, 
and  the  Governor's  message  was  sent  in  on  the 
next  day.     The  news  of  most  interest  relates  to 
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the  movements  of  the  expedition  against  Lower 
California.  The  accounts  arc  somewliat  confused, 
but  they  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  invaders 
had  succeeded  in  maintaining  their  position  at  En- 
cinada.  The  Anita  steamer  from  San  Francisco 
arrived  on  the  20th  of  November,  vvith  two  hundred 
and  thirty  recruits,  a  part  of  whom  proceeded  on 
the  ne.xt  day  and  took  possession  of  San  Tomas. 
President  Walker  still  remained  at  Encinada — no 
enemy  having  appeared  to  contest  his  supremacy. 
Various  reports  of  desperate  engagements  are  given 
in  the  California  papers,  but  on  examining  them 
closely,  they  are  simply  rehearsals  with  variations 
of  the  events  which  took  place  on  the  first  landing 
of  the  invading  force.  President  Walker,  on  the 
24th  of  December,  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 
people  of  Lower  California,  declaring  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  new  government  was  to  relieve  them 
from  the  manifold  evils  they  had  suffered  under 
Mexican  rule,  and  to  extend  to  them  full  protection 
for  life  and  property.  He  promises  to  repress 
crime,  to  encourage  industry,  to  insure  them  the 
enjoyment  of  religious  worship,  and  to  do  every 
thing  in  his  power  for  the  promotion  of  their  wel- 
fare. Colonel  Nequete,  a  Mexican  officer  who  had 
been  driven  out  of  Lower  California,  had  gone  to 
San  Francisco  to  oppose  the  fitting  out  of  any  more 
expeditions.  The  tide  of  public  feeling  has  turned, 
and  there  is  but  little  disposition  to  favor  the  inva- 
sion. In  Stockton,  the  leaders  of  a  movement  to 
send  re-enforcements  to  Captain  Walker  were  ar- 
rested by  the  police. The  farming  interests  of 

the  State  had  suffered  considerably  from  heavy 
rains,  which  had  been  proportionably  serviceable  to 

the  mines. The  Governor's  message  reports  the 

total  State  debt  at  $3,464,815.  The  estimated  rev- 
enue of  the  year  is  $780,000;  the  expenditures 
$960,000. 

From  jVew  Mexico  we  learn  that  the  Legislature 
assembled  at  Santa  Fe  on  the  5th  of  December. 
The  message  of  Governor  Merriwether  recommends 
to  their  attention  the  subjects  of  taxation  for  revenue 
purposes,  of  a  criminal  code,  the  selection  of  funds, 
the  creation  of  a  Board  of  Land  Commissioners  to 
adjust  and  determine  titles,  a  geological  survey  of 
the  territory,  appropriations  for  the  construction  and 
improvement  of  roads,  and  of  the  location  of  the 

Pacific  Railroad. In  the  United  States  District 

Court  of  the  Southern  District  of  the  Territory,  the 
presiding  judge  charged  the  jury  that  they  were  to 
consider  the   Mesilla  Valley  as  belonging  to  the 

United  States. The  silver  mines  near  Las  Cru- 

zes  are  attracting  a  good  deal  of  attention. The 

approach  of  winter  has  reduced  the  Indians  to  a 
condition  of  such  extremity  that  they  had  been 
compelled  to  renew  their  depredations,  in  order  to 
procure  the  means  of  escaping  starvation. 

From  the  Sandwich  Islands  our  news  is  to  De- 
cember 24th.  The  new  Commissioner  from  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Gregg,  arrived  and  was  pre- 
sented at  court  on  the  22d.  The  small  pox  still 
prevails  to  some  extent  in  the  islands.  Trade  and 
business  generally  were  unusually  prosperous. 

From  the  Isthmus  we  had  intelligence  of  some 
interest  concerning  the  steps  taken  to  facilitate  the 
transit.  The  Panama  Railroad  has  been  so  far 
completed  as  to  do  away  entirely  with  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Cruzes  River,  which  has  always  been 
the  most  diflieult  and  dangerous  part  of  the  route. 
The  trij)  from  ocean  to  ocean  can  ^>ow  be  made  in 
ten  or  twelve  hours. An  exploration  of  the  Isth- 
mus of  Darien,  with  a  view  to  cutting  a  ship  canal 
across  it,  has  been  made  by  a  party  under  command 


of  J.  C.  Prevost,  Esq.,  commander  of  the  British 
steamship  Virago,  in  pursuance  of  orders  from  the 
commander  of  the  British  squadron  in  the  Pacific. 
The  party  was  twenty-three  in  number,  and  com- 
menced on  the  Pacific  side,  traveling  northward  to 
reach  the  Atlantic.  The  first  day  they  pushed  in 
their  boats  some  twenty  miles  up  the  Savana  River  ; 
two  miles  further  on  the  next  day  carried  them  as 
far  as  their  boats  could  ascend.  Then  for  ten  days 
the)'^  prosecuted  their  journey  overland,  much  of  tjfie 
time  through  a  dense  forest,  w'hich  \^s  a  fine,  fer- 
tile, well-watered,  and  nearly  level  plain,  at  no 
time  rising  over  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
On  the  eleventh  day  they  came  to  a  large  river,  and 
three  miles  farther  they  reached  another,  both  flow* 
ing  eastward.  From  one  of  the  mountains  in  the 
neighborhood  they  saw  the  Atlantic,  distant  but  five 
or  six  miles.  Their  provisions,  however,  being  ex- 
hausted, one  party  was  sent  back  to  the  boats,  which 
were  reached  in  two  days,  and  by  twenty-two  miles 
traveling  :  another  party  was  left  on  the  spot,  where 
they  slept  on  the  tenth  night,  to  guard  the  supplies 
— while  the  commander  and  officers  proceeded  to- 
ward the  Atlantic.  The  next  day  they  struck  a 
river  which  they  were  convinced  would  take  them 
directly  to  the  ocean  ;  but  being  short  of  provisions, 
they  returned.  To  their  horror,  they  found  that  the 
party  they  had  left  on  guard  had  been  murdered  and 
robbed  by  Indians,  their  mangled  bodies  being  found 
near  where  they  had  slept  on  the  ninth  night  of  their 
journey.  This  hastened  their  return,  and  they 
reached  the  Virago  in  eighteen  hours  from  the  time 
they  started.  This  exploration,  believed  to  be  the 
first  ever  made  of  the  Isthmus,  was  conducted  by 
Mr.  William  Kennish,  of  New  York,  who  expresses 
no  private  opinion  as  to  the  feasibility  of  construct- 
ing a  ship  canal,  but  is  believed  to  be  favorable 
to  it. 

From  the  several  States  of  South  America  our 
intelligence,  though  considerably  later,  has  no 
special  importance.  From  Buenos  Ayres  our  dates 
are  to  December  27.  No  new  political  movements 
have  taken  place  ;  the  city  continues  quiet.  From 
the  Chilian  provinces  it  was  reported  that  Congress 
was  busy  framing  administrative  laws  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  country.  The  Committee  appointed 
for  the  pacification  of  the  Northern  provinces  had 
reached  Santiago  del  Estero.  A  contract  has  been 
concluded  with  the  government  for  a  line  of  steam- 
ers between  Chili  and  Great  Britain  via  the  Straits 
of  Magellan.  At  Valparaiso  trade  was  depressed. 
The  country  was  quiet,  and  generally  prosperous. 
In  Bolivia  internal  tranquillity  prevails,  the  govern- 
ment quietly  awaiting  the  movements  of  Peru.  In 
Peru  an  engagement  is  reported  to  have  taken  place 
on  the  7th  of  January,  at  lea,  between  the  govern- 
ment forces  and  the  troops  of  Domingo  Elias,  in 
which  the  latter  were  defeated.  In  Ecuador  peace 
prevailed  throughout  the  country,  and  the  Govern- 
ment was  giving  special  attention  to  internal  reforms 
and  improvements.  A  law  had  been  passed  de- 
claring all  the  rivers  which  traverse  the  territories 
of  that  State,  and  fall  into  the  Amazon,  open  to  the 
free  trade  of  all  nations. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Public  attention  throughout  England  is  mainly 
directed  to  the  impending  war  with  Russia.  There 
seems  to  be  a  concurrence  of  opinion  in  all  quarters 
that  hostilities  are  inevitable,  and  vigorous  prepara- 
tions are  on  foot  for  such  an  emergency.  Special 
attention  is  given  by  the  government  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  coast  defenses.  Rear  Admiral  Dun- 
das,  on  the  arrival  of  the  frigate  Thetis  after  a  long 
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cruise,  informed  the  crew  that  the  country  coukl 
not  just  now  dispense  with  their  services  as  it  was 
on  the  eve  of  a  war  with  Russia,. and  that  they  con- 
sequently would  not  be  discharged  at  present.  The 
British  and  French  funds  had  fallen  considerably 
in  prospect  of  a  war.  Parliament  had  been  sum- 
moned for  the  31§t  of  January.  Public  rumor  has 
charged  Prince  Albert  with  undue  interference  in 
the  politics  of  the  country,  and  especially  with  in- 
sisting on  being  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  Privy 
Council,  with  opening  and  reading  foreign  dis- 
patches before  they  reach  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
and  with  carrying  on  private  correspondence  with 
British  ministers  at  other  Courts.  These  allega- 
tions, though  unsupported  by  any  published  facts, 
have  been  widely  circulated,  and  have  created  a 
general  and  bitter  popular  feeling  against  the  Prince. 
The  subject  of  public  education  is  attracting  gen- 
eral attention.  At  a  conference  of  the  Public  School 
Association  in  Manchester,  Messrs.  Cobden  and 
Bright  recently  made  very  able  speeches  in  favor 
of  establishing  schools  for  secular  education  apart 
from  religious  instruction,  as  the  only  means  of 
avoiding  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  sectarian 
differences.  They  both  adduced  the  example  of 
the  United  States  as  proving  the  utility  of  such  a 
system,  and  the  feasibility  of  carrying  it  into  prac- 
tical effect.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lylton  was  in- 
augurated on  the  18th  of  January  into  the  office  of 
President  of  the  Associated  Literarj^  Societies  of 
Edinburgh  University,  with  highly  imposing  and 
largely  a.ttended  public  ceremonies.  He  delivered 
on  the  occasion  a  most  eloc^uent  and  impressive  ad- 
dress— of  which  the  leading  topics  were  the  neces- 
sity of  conscientious  toil  to  excellence  in  any  call- 
ing and  the  importance  of  classical  learning.  In 
closing  he  introduced  an  allusion  to  current  politics 
by  saying  he  felt  sure  the  sons  of  Scotland  were 
not  the  men  who  could  contemplate  with  folded 
arms  the  return  of  the  dark  ages,  and  quietly  render 
up  the  haven  that  commands  Asia  on  the  one  side 
and  threatens  Europe  on  the  other,  to  the  barbaric 
ambition  of  some  Alaric  of  the  North.  A  great 
meeting  in  favor  of  Parliamentary  Reform  was  held 
at  Sheffield  on  the  17th  of  January, 
THE  CONTINENT. 
In  France  the  trial  of  the  conspirators  at  the 
Opera  Coraique  and  the  Hippodrome  against  the 
life  of  the  Emperor,  has  been  concluded.  Only 
four  of  the  accused  were  acquitted  :  the  remaining 
thirty-six  were  found  guilty  of  l)elonging  to  a  secret 
societ)'.  Five  were  convicted  of  having  establish- 
ed it,  and  were  sentenced  to  three  years'  imprison- 
ment;  the  rest  to  one  year's  confinement.  All  are 
deprived  of  their  civil  rights  for  five  years.  Ex- 
tensive naval  preparations  are  going  on  in  France. 
A  levy  of  all  the  seamen  of  from  twenty  to  forty 
years  of  age  who  have  not  passed  through  four  years 
of  service,  has  been  ordered.  Steam  frigates  are 
directed  to  be  fitted  out :  the  store-houses  and  ar- 
senal.? are  replenished :  armaments  are  going  on 
with  unusual  activity  in  all  the  French  ports,  and 
several  new  ships  are  to  be  launched.  M.  Armand 
Bertin,  for  many  years  editor  of  the  Dihota,  dicfl  on 
the  12th.  Mr.  Mason,  the  newly  appointed  Ameri- 
can minister,  presented  his  credentials  on  the  22d. 
In  his  address,  on  the  occasion,  he  assured  the  Em- 
peror of  the  friendship  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
their  wishes  for  his  welfare,  and  said  he  was  in- 
structed constantly  to  give  his  attention  to  maintain 
and  develop  the  interests  and  prosperity  of  both 
nations.  He  could  not  forget  the  aid  extended  l;y 
France  to  the  United  States  during  their  war  of 


independence,  and  would  always  strive  to  consoli- 
date the  bonds  of  reciprocal  interest  and  durable 

peace. In  Spain  a  disruption  of  the  ministry  has 

taken  place.  Generals  Manuel  de  la  Concha  and 
O'Donnel  have  been  exiled  to  the  Canary  Islands, 
General  Jose  de  la  Concha  to  the  Balearic  Islands, 
and  General  Armero  to  Leon.  Senor  Zaragoza  has 
been  replaced  as  Governor  of  Madrid  by  M.  Quito. 
Still  more  serious  changes  are  believed  to  be  im- 
pending.  The  government  of  Z)e?i7n«?-/c has  issued 

a  circular  note  declarative  of  neutrality,  addressed  to 
all  the  courts  of  Europe,  and  stating  the  position, 
which  the  Danish  government  will  endeavor  to 
maintain  during  the  European  war  which  seems  to 
be  impending.  The  King  states,  that  as  he  desires 
to  preserve  the  good  understanding  which  prevails 
at  present  between  himself  and  all  the  courts  of 
Europe,  he  thinks  it  proper  to  apprise  them  of  his 
intentions.  He  had  first  arranged  with  the  King 
of  Sweden  and  Norway,  that  the  two  kingdoms 
might  act  in  concert.  The  Danish  government, 
during  the  war,  would  abstain  from  taking  any  part 
in  it — admit  the  vessels  of  war  and  trading  vessels 
of  the  belligerent  powers  into  the  harbors  of  the  mon- 
archy, except  at  Christiania — furnish  them  with 
whatever  articles  they  might  require,  except  contra- 
band or  war — and  close  their  harbors  against  prizes, 
except  in  case  of  distress.  Danish  ships  would  ex- 
pect every  facility  and  security  from  the  belligerent 
powers,  on  condition  of  observing  the  rules  which 
regulate  blockades. 

EASTERN  EUROPE. 
The  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  still  con- 
tinues, in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  Western  Pow- 
ers to  end  it,  and  the  probability  is  greater  than  ever 
that  it  will  involve  the  rest  of  Europe  in  its  pro- 
gress. The  negotiations  mentioned  in  our  last  have 
been  more  accurately  made  known,  but  they  are 
not  likely  to  prove  successful.  On  the  12th  of  De- 
cember the  representatives  of  England,  France, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  addressed  a  note  to  the  Sul- 
tan, staling  that  they  had  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  did  not  regard  the  thread  of  ne- 
gotiations as  broken  by  the  war,  and  that  he  only 
desired  to  be  assured  of  a  perfect  equality  of  rights 
and  immunities  guaranteed  by  the  Sultan  to  his 
Christian  subjects,  and  proposing  afresh  negotiation 
to  be  based  upon  (1.)  the  most  speedy  evacuation 
possible  of  the  Principalities  :  (2.)  the  renewal  of 
ancient  treaties  :  (3.)  the  communication  to  the  Four 
Powers  with  suitable  guarantees  to  each,  of  the 
firmans  relative  to  the  spiritual  privileges  secured 
by  the  Sublime  Porte  to  all  its  subjects  not  Mussul- 
mans :  and  (4.)  the  definite  adoption  of  the  arrange- 
ment already  made  to  complete  the  agreement  in 
regard  to  the  Holy  Places.  The  Porte  was  also  to 
declare  its  readiness  to  appoint  a  plcnii)otentiary  to 
establish  an  armistice,  and  to  negotiate  onthis  basis, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  powers  in  some  neutral 
town,  and  to  engage  to  develop  more  efficaciously 
the  internal  reforms  required  to  satisfy  the  wants 
and  just  expectations  of  its  subjects  of  all  classes. 
On  the  5th  of  January  the  Sultan  replied  to  this 
note,  saying  that,  as  he  waged  war  in  self  defense 
for  the  protection  of  the  sacred  rights  and  sover- 
eignty of  his  dominions,  and  as  there  was  nothing 
in  the  propositions  of  the  allied  powers  to  affect 
them,  he  had  deemr d  it  expedient  to  adopt  them,  in 
deference  to  the  advice  of  his  allies  and  as  an  evi- 
dence of  his  ardent  desire  to  conform  to  their  wishes. 
He  declares  his  readiness  to  confirm  to  all  his  Chris- 
tian subjects  their  rights  and  franchises,  and  to  in- 
troduce into  all  departments  of  his  government  the 
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roquisite  rolbrins  and  ainoliorations.  Intelligence 
of  the  assent  thus  given  created  a  popular  commo- 
tion in  Constantinople,  where  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  an  armistice  had  been  agreed  upon,  and 
that  conditions  of  peace  had  been  accepted  incom- 
patible with  the  honor  of  the  country.  In  order  to 
quiet  this  disturbance  the  Sultan  on  the  22d  issued 
a  proclamation  declaring  that  nothing  had  been  done 
except  to  say,  in  reply  1o  a  (juestion  from  the  Four 
Powers,  that  a  peace  which  should  maintain  the 
rights  and  territorial  integrity  of  the  Sublime  Porte, 
for  the  present  and  the  future,  would  not  be  reject- 
ed :  and  that  so  far  from  having  agreed  upon  any 
peace,  there  was  not  even  any  talk  of  an  armistice, 
and  the  state  of  war  was  still  in  permanence.  On 
the  30th  of  December,  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  the 
French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  addressed  a 
circular  note  to  the  different  P'rench  legations  in 
Europe,  intended  to  define  the  actual  position  of 
the  controversy  and  the  line  of  conduct  which 
France  and  England  would  pursue.  He  states 
that  if  France  had  not  been  animated  by  a  sincere 
desire  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  the  mission  of 
Prince  Menschikoff  to  Constantinople  would  have 
been  immediately  the  object  of  a  conflict.  The  affair 
of  the  sanctuaries  of  Jerusalem  having  been  settled, 
the  Czar  next  demanded  additional  guarantees  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  privilege  of  the  Greek 
Church,  though  it  was  not  shown  that  they  had  been 
violated  in  any  particular,  and  though  the  Porte  sol- 
emnly confirmed  them.  The  French  government 
again  interposed  it.s  friendly  oftices  :  and  in  the 
midst  of  these  negotiations,  the  Russian  armies 
crossed  the  Pruth,  and  invaded  in  full  peace  two 
provinces  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  Although  this 
act  would  have  given  the  French  and  English  squad- 
rons a  perfect  right  to  enter  the  Black  Sea,  if  they 
had  chosen  to  do  so,  they  preferred  to  regard  this 
occupation  of  the  Principalities  as  a  pledge  for  the 
future,  and  to  believe  that  the  Russian  government 
would  not  any  where  take  the  offensive  in  the  con- 
flict which  it  had  thus  commenced.  The  presence 
of  the  flag  of  the  allied  squadrons  in  the  waters  of 
Constantinople,  it  was  thought,  would  be  sufficient 
to  attest  their  purpose  to  protect  the  capital  from  a 
sudden  danger  without  running  the  risk  of  a  provo- 
cation. It  was  supposed  that  this  caution  and  re- 
serve would  be  imitated  by  Russia,  and  that  she 
would  abstain  from  proceeding  to  measures  of  ag- 
gression in  presence  of  the  allied  fleets.  The  affair 
of  Sinope  took  place  contrary  to  all  these  previ- 
sions, and  modified  the  attitude  which  the  allied 
powers  desired  to  maintain.  The  accord  recently 
effected  at  Vienna,  between  France,  England,  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia  had  established  the  European  char- 
acter of  the  difference  between  Russia  and  the 
Porte  : — the  four  Courts  had  solemnly  recognized 
the  territorial  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  as 
one  of  the  conditions  of  the  political  equilibrium, 
which  had  been  attacked  by  the  occupation  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  was  necessary  that  France  and  England 
should  have  a  pledge  that  would  secure  to  them 
the  re-establishment  of  peace  in  the  East,  on  condi- 
tions which  should  not  change  the  distribution  of  the 
respective  strength  of  the  great  states  of  Europe. 
They  had  therefore  decided  that  their  s(paadrons 


should  enter  the  Black  Sea,  and  combine  their  move- 
ments in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the  Ottoman 
territory  or  flag  from  being  the  object  of  any  fresh 
attack  on  the  part  of  the  naval  forces  of  Russia. 
Assurances  were  repeated  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment, in  this  proceeding,  had  no  other  object  than 
to  contribute  to  effect,  on  honorable  conditions,  a  re- 
conciliation i;etweenthe  belligerent  parties. 

The  allied  squadrons  had  accordingly  entered  the 
Black  Sea — there  being  fourteen  English,  twelve 
French,  and^re  Turkish  vessels  of  war — making  a 
force  of  thirty -one  in  all.  The  admirals  had  been 
instructed  to  protect  all  Turkish  vessels  of  convoy 
which  were  to  keep  along  the  Turkish  coast.  The 
French  and  English  embassadors  had  apprised  the 
Russian  Governor  of  Sebastopol  of  this  movement, 
expressing  their  hope  that  measures  might  be  taken 
to  prevent  any  collision  between  their  respective 
squadrons.  On  the  Danube,  meantime,  fresh  en- 
gagements have  taken  place,  which  have  resulted 
favorably  for  the  Turks.  On  the  6th  of  January 
the  Turks  attacked  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Rus- 
sian army  near  Citale,  and  followed  up  the  advant- 
age there  gained  for  three  days  in  succession, 
finally  routing  the  Russians  entirely,  and  driving 
them  back  upon  Krajova  with  a  loss  of  several 
thousand  men.  The  Turks  then  retired  to  Kalafat. 
The  object  of  this  movement  is  said  to  have  been 
to  prevent  a  combined  attack  upon  Kalafat,  which 
the  Russians  were  meditating,  and  for  which  their 
forces  were  being  gradually  collected. 

The  answer  of  the  Russian  Cabinet  to  the  note 
of  the  Four  Powers  was  awaited  with  anxiety  at 
the  time  this  record  closed,  as  the  final  question  of 
peace  or  war  for  the  whole  of  Europe  was  felt  to 
rest  upon  its  decision.  Unofficial  intelligence  had 
reached  London  that  it  had  been  peremptorily  and 
indignantly  rejected,  but  no  authentic  advices  on 
the  subject  had  been  received. 

CHINA. 
From  China  we  have  additional  news  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  rebellion,  but  no  very  accurate  intelli- 
gence of  the  actual  condition  of  the  movement. 
Amoy  has  been  retaken  by  the  Imperialists,  who 
butchered  an  immense  number  of  the  rebels,  men, 
women,  and  children,  who  fell  into  their  hands. 
Shanghai  continues  in  possession  of  the  insurgents, 
although  repeated  att;erapts  have  been  made  to  re- 
capture it  by  the  government  forces.  The  imperial 
fleet,  early  in  November,  made  an  attack  upon  the 
vessels  of  the  insurgents,  nearly  all  of  which  were 
destroyed  ;  the  affair  was  attended  with  great  slaugh- 
Xix  on  both  sides.  When  Shanghai  was  taken  by 
the  rebels,  the  Chinese  Custom  House  was  of 
course  closed,  and  the  collector  of  duties  was  driven 
out  of  the  city.  The  American  merchants  trading 
there  were  informed  by  the  United  States  Consul 
that  they  must  make  payment  to  him  of  the  charges 
due,  before  they  could  receive  permits  for  their 
ships  to  leave.  In  this  decision  he  was  sustain- 
ed by  the  United  States  Commissioner.  A  good 
deal  of  dissatisfaction  has  been  felt  by  the  Amer- 
ican merchants,  especiall)'  as  the  representatives  of 
England,  France,  and  all  other  powers,  have  re- 
fused to  re()uire  the  collection  of  these  duties  until 
the  inq:)eri;d  authority  shall  have  been  re-establish- 
ed in  Shanghai. 
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POLITICAL  REGENERATION,  if  it  ever 
takes  place  at  all,  except  through  a  national 
crisis,  must  be  by  means  as  gradual  in  their  opera- 
tion as  those  that  have  brought  on  the  corrupt  and 
venal  tendency.  AVe  speak  now,  of  course,  of  hu- 
man means,  and  human  influences.  Divine  Om- 
nipotent grace  maj-  suddenly  change  the  character 
of  a  nation,  as  it  changes  the  character  of  an  indi- 
vidual. There  may  be  a  rapid  and  supernatural 
quickening  of  the  minds  of  men  to  the  perception 
and  vital  acknowledgment  of  higher  truths.  The 
stagnation  and  corruption  of  centuries  may  be 
stirred  and  vitalized  by  a  new  energy  commencing 
with  religion,  and  thence  diffusing  itself,  as  in  the 
age  succeeding  the  Protestant  Reformation,  through 
every  other  department  of  science,  philosophy,  and 
politics.  There  have  been  such  land-marks,  or 
rather  time-marks,  in  history — remarkable  periods, 
standing  out  from  all  others,  when  the  human  race 
has  grown  more  in  one  generation  than  it  had  before 
in  previous  centuries — when  the  spiritual  has  be- 
come strikingly  predominant  over  the  material — 
when  the  nobler  elements  of  the  soul,  although,  it 
may  be,  in  their  wilder  and  more  turbulent  aspects, 
have  been  brought  into  action,  while  the  groveling, 
the  mean,  the  more  selfish  traits  of  our  humanity, 
were  for  a  season  thrown  into  the  back  ground. 
There  have  been  such  periods,  we  say,  which,  not- 
v»^ithstanding  the  eubrts  made  to  present  them  as 
the  product  of  natural  or  of  ideal  causation,  mani- 
fest unmistakably  the  presence  of  a  Divine  Spirit, 
"blowing  when  it  listeth,"  and  working  when  and 
where  "  it  willeth."  They  are  the  times  whose 
solution  can  alone  be  found  in  the  pages  of  the 
written  revelation.  The  philosophy  of  history 
which  ignores  this  can  give  no  account  of  them. 
They  baffle  the  naturalist,  they  puzzle  the  idealist, 
they  resist  every  atlcnnpt  of  the  man  of  development 
to  bring  them  fairly  within  the  lav.-s  he  has  invent- 
ed or  deduced  for  the  organic  growth  either  of  the 
Church  or  the  World.  But  a  true  foith  finds  here 
the  ground  of  its  sublimest  triumphs.  The  Bible 
Christian  exceedingly  rejoices  in  such  historical 
periods,  as  evidence  that  "the  Lord  God  Omnipo- 
tent reisneth  ;"  and  that  "  He  who  hath  no  coun- 
sellor," yet  "doelh  his  pleasure,  not  only  in  the 
armies  of  heaven  above,  but  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  beneath." 

Some  such  means  of  regeneration  may  be  in  store 
for  us.  In  philosophizing,  however,  on  the  subject, 
we  are  confined  to  the  sphere  of  known  human  in- 
fluences. These  may  sometimes  exhibit  a  rapid 
renovating  energy — as  transient,  however,  as  it  is 
boasting  and  vehement.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
enormous  excess  of  political  corruption,  as  it  breaks 
out  in  some  intolerable  aspect,  may  give  rise  to 
sudden  eff'orts  at  reform.  But  such  will  be  mostly 
of  a  spasmodic  character.  Called  out  by  some  im- 
mediate mischief  directly  afl'ecting  the  more  selfish 
or  tangible  interests  of  the  immediate  community, 
this  sudden  display  of  puldic  virtue  will  l)e  as  quick 
in  its  decay  as  in  its  growth.  It  flames  up  against 
some  corrupt  scheme  for  a  railroad  in  Broadway, 
while  its  selfish  stupidity  utterly  ignores  the  fact, 
that  the  immense  patronage  of  our  National  Gov- 
ernment has  become  openly  and  avowedly  the  the- 
atre of  a  political  stock-joblnitg  as  much  worse  than 
the  former  as  the  interests  aff'ecled  are  more  import- 
ant in  their  nature,  and  the  corrupt  example  more 
deeply  and  extensively  demoralizing.     The  munic- 


ipal agents,  against  whom  its  wrath  is  especially 
directed,  are  not  worse  than  the  mass  of  active 
politicians.  They  have  only  acted  on  the  same 
principle  that  underlies  the  universal  political  cor- 
ruption. It  has  been  their  fault,  or,  it  might  be  said, 
their  imprudence,  that  while  working  in  some  lesser 
sphere,  and  more  exposed  to  the  nearest  observa- 
tion, they  have  given  to  that  principle  what  seems 
a  premature  and  startling  development.  The  evil 
lies  deeper  than  this,  and  is,  therefore,  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  such  temporary  and  spasmodic  reme- 
dies. 

When  all  offices  in  the  National  and  State  gov- 
ernments are  bought  and  sold — when  tliey  are  open- 
ly regarded  as  the  rewards  of  partisan  services,  and 
this  partisan  service  itself  sinks  down  until  it  be- 
comes nothing  else  than  efforts  made  to  procure  for 
the  chief  managers  of  the  gambling  concern  that  power 
of  distribution  from  which  the  highest  stations  are 
supposed  to  derive  their  main  or  only  value — when 
the  sentiment  reigns  triumphant,  as  though  it  were 
the  national  motto,  "  To  the  victor  belong  the  spoils 
of  the  eyicmy,"  and  a  place  in  Congress  is  distinctly 
sought  because  it  is  one  in  which  a  man  "  can  make 
a  great  deal  of  money,"  why  should  we  think  it 
strange  if  a  Common  Council  of  a  city  present  a 
miniature  picture  of  the  same  vilencss,  and  seek  to 
turn  to  some  similar  corrupt  account  the  opportu- 
nities and  influences  which  their  stations  may  confer 
upon  them.  A  sudden  fit  of  reforming  zeal  may 
check  this  lesser  evil,  or  even  put  it  down  for  one 
or  two  years,  but  as  long  as  the  more  remote  and 
universal  cause  is  not  removed,  will  these  munici- 
pal mischiefs  grow  up  again,  in  spite  of  all  spas- 
modic efforts  to  the  contrary.  They  are  but  symp- 
toms of  the  general  disease,  and  it  is  only  an  egre- 
gious quackery  that  would  profess  to  cure  these 
pustules  while  the  old  plague  remains  unhealed.  In 
spite  of  salves,  and  blisters,  and  caustics,  or  ampu- 
tations even,  the  old  sore  in  the  bones,  the  "  rotten- 
ness under  the  scar,"  as  Socrates  styles  it,  will 
break  out  again.  We  may  even  fear  that  all  dab- 
bling with  them  will  only  make  them  worse,  unless 
in  some  way  the  whole  system,  or  blood  of  the  body 
politic,  can  be  purged  and  purified. 

As  a  chief  remedy,  however,  not  only  for  municipal 
but  for  national  evils,  some  would  earnestly  urge 
upon  all  "  respectable  citizens"  the  duty  of  attending 
the  "  primary"  political  meetings,  as  they  are  called. 
All  the  immediate  mischief,  it  is  maintained,  and 
with  some  truth  too,  comes  from  the  class  of  men 
who  may  be  said  to  make  politics  their  trade  ;  or  who, 
at  least,  arc  not,  in  general,  known  to  have  any  other 
— the  men  who  get  up  conventions  and  manage  them, 
who  prepare  circulars,  who  nominate  committees, 
who  draw  up  resolutions,  who  arrange  the  order  of 
business  for  primary  meetings  ;  who  are,  in  a  word, 
and  to  give  them  their  most  descriptive  title,  tho  Pro- 
fessors of  Political  Engineering,  ever  employed  in 
keeping  smoothly  oiled  all  the  wheels  and  machinery 
of  political  parties.  These  men  abound  in  our  cities  ; 
they  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  chief  coiintry  towns  ; 
they  have  their  rf'iJresentatives  in  every  village  that 
can  maintain  a  porter-house  with  a  screened  bar,  or 
a  back  room  for  [)rivate  as  well  as  political  gam- 
blers. Wc  all  know  them,  and  how  actively  they 
are  ever  engaged  in  taking  care  of  the  country,  while 
the  great  mass  of  our  sober  citizens  are  occupied 
with  their  professional  or  domestic  concerns,  only 
giving  to  politics  the  time  necessary  for  going  to  the 
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polls  and  depositing  their  votes.  Now,  as  a  rem- 
edy for  this,  it  is  quite  common  for  some  of  our 
journals,  of  the  bettor  class,  to  come  out  annually 
■with  a  warm  exhortation  to  the  "  respectable  citi- 
zens" to  attend  the  primary  meetings,  and  by  their 
•'  respectability"  and  their  numbers  to  abate  this 
growing  aiuisance.  Nothing  would  seem  fairer, 
nothing  more  plausible,  nothing  more  likely  to  prove 
an  easy  and  effectual  remedy.  Let  then  the  "  re- 
spectable men"  turn  out,  and  thwart  the  demagogues, 
or  else  forever  after  hold  their  peace. 

There  is,  however,  a  small  practical  difficulty 
which  we  wonder  that  some  of  the  zealous  advo- 
cates of  this  remedy — experienced  as  they  must  be 
— have  not  foreseen.  It  is  rendered  impossible  by 
the  very  nature  and  constitution  of  our  popular 
bodies,  and  the  unavoidable  methods  of  procedure 
in  our  popular  elections.  Our  own  conviction  of 
this  was  derived  from  an  experience  that  is  not 
easily  forgotten.  We  once  concluded  to  comply 
with  one  of  these  annual  recommendations.  Re- 
garding ourselves  as  fairly  coming  under  the  de- 
nomination, ''respectable  citizens,"  we  resorted, 
on  the  evening  advertised,  to  the  place  designated 
in  the  ward  (one  of  the  most  respectable  wards  in 
the  city),  expecting  to  find  that  others  of  the  same 
respectable  class  had  been  induced,  perhaps  by  the 
same  earnest  exhortation,  to  adopt  a  similar  course. 
There  is  no  need,  however,  to  give  the  details  of 
that  meeting,  or  to  dwell  upon  the  acts  and  charac- 
ters of  those  who  were  its  self-constituted  man- 
agers. Sufficient  to  say,  ftiat  we  left  it  with  the 
strongest  conviction  that  in  this  quarter,  at  least, 
the  evil  was  irremediable  without  an  entire  abolish- 
ment of  the  system,  and  that,  even  in  that  case,  the 
probabilities  were  that  something  to  the  full  as  bad, 
if  not  worse,  would  soon  grow  up  in  its  place.  On 
our  way  home  from  this  primary  cradle  of  liberty, 
the  question  came  up — What  would  be  the  probable 
result  if  all  the  "  respectable  people"  of  our  ward, 
and  belonging  to  our  respectable  party,  had  taken 
the  advice  of  the  journal,  and  repaired  to  the  porter- 
house in  which  the  meeting  was  advertised  to  be 
held,  thus  numbering  hundreds,  and  perhaps  thou- 
sands, instead  of  the  dozen  young  men  who  actually 
composed  it  ?  What  would  be  the  consequence  if, 
in  some  spasmodic  lit  of  reforming  enthusiasm,  this 
had  been  the  case  throughout  our  city  and  land  ? 
Why,  certainly,  on  such  a  supposition,  these  primary 
meetings,  as  far  as  the  party  is  concerned,  would 
take  the  place  of  the  formal  election.  Hence,  for 
Hxe  practical  dispatch  of  business,  there  would  be  a 
necessity  for  a  like  machinery  back  of  the  primary 
caucus,  having  the  same  relation  to  it  that  the  ward 
meeting  sustains  to  the  city  and  State  conventions, 
and  these  to  the  final  result  through  the  ballot-box. 
In  ®ther  words,  there  must  be  a  meeting  provisional 
to  the  primary  meeting,  and,  therefore,  still  more 
primary — if  the  paradox  may  be  allowed.  There 
must  be  a  caucus  for  the  caucus,  an  esoteric  or  more 
interior  conclave  to  prepare  business,  to  get  up  reso- 
lutions, to  arrange  nominating  committees,  &c.  &c. 

Let  us  suppose,  now,  that  all  the  "respectable 
citizens"  without  should  claim  to  have  a  share  in 
these  primary  proceedings,  what  a  most  clums)",  not 
to  say  paradoxical  and  utterly  impracticable  afl'air 
that  would  be.  We  think  of  the  Athenian  Ecclesia? ; 
but  they  were  not  caucuses  for  nominating  candi- 
dates, or  for  contriving  platforms.  They  were  as- 
semblies to  decide  directly  on  public  measures,  to 
declare  war,  to  vote  public  works,  to  ostracise  polit- 
ical ofienders.  They  were  the  enthusiastic  gather- 
ings of  an  enthusiastic  people,  having  nothing  else 


to  do  because  the  poorest  democrat  among  them  had 
slaves  enough  to  perform  all  his  work,  and  hence  ever 
engaged,  during  the  very  transient  period  of  their 
democratic  prosperit)"^,  in  some  measure  of  foreiga 
or  donjestic  policy  which  had  an  immediate  and  ex- 
citing interest  for  every  member  of  that  little  repub- 
lic. They  were  not  at  all  like  our  caucuses  ;  and 
yet  we  have  no  obscure  intimations  that  these  larger 
collections  had  other  meetings  behind  them,  in  the 
porter-house  committee  rooms  of  Athens,  in  which 
the  Cleons,  the  Aleibiades,  or  other  rhctores  of  the 
day,  prepared  business  for  the  spontaneous  action  of 
the  masses. 

The  thing  is  inevitable.  There  must  be  an  ante- 
chamber to  the  large  hall  of  meeting.  There  must 
be  a  caucus  back  of  the  caucus,  and  where  would 
the  management  of  all  this  fall,  but  into  the  hands 
of  those  of  whom  we  have  so  often  and  so  freely 
spoken — the  class  whom  we  have  styled  '■'■politicians 
by  trade,^''  the  men  who  so  kindly  give — what  honest, 
industrious,  useful  citizens  can  not  give — their 
whole  time  and  whole  souls,  what  souls  they  have, 
to  the  public  interest — the  men  so  unselfish  as  to 
neglect  every  other  ordinary  mode  of  gaining  a 
livelihood  while  watching  over  the  nation,  and  pro- 
viding with  sleepless  vigilance  for  the  performance 
of  that  important  trust  which  the  masses  are  so  apt 
to  overlook — the  right  selection  of  the  right  kind  of 
men  to  fill  the  public  offices.  The  thing,  we  say, 
is  inevitable.  We  must  stop  somewhere  at  a  secret 
and  irresponsible  caucus  of  a  few  managers,  or  there 
must  be  primary  meeting  back  of  primary  meeting, 
and  primary  meeting  back  of  that,  and  so  on,  to  what 
some  philosophers  have  styled  a  regressus  ad  infini- 
tum. 

A  reform  party  of  any  kind,  a  native  American 
party,  a  Liberty  party,  even  a  Maine  Law  party,  is 
just  as  likely  to  fall  into  this  course  of  proceeding 
as  any  other.  Indeed  it  can  not  help  it ;  if  it  would 
be  a  party  having  any  thing  more  than  the  most 
transient  influence,  it  must  have  its  managing  par- 
tisans. Let  it  start  ever  so  pure,  or  be  ever  so 
conservative  in  its  inception,  it  will,  in  time,  furnish 
a  place  for  these  disinterested  patriots.  The  spon- 
taneous and  universal  enthusiasm  that  in  the  be- 
ginning requires  so  little  concert  of  organization, 
will,  eventually,  cool  down  to  a  state  where  the 
managing  machinery  becomes  a  necessary  power 
without  which  every  such  political  combination 
must  inevitably  cease  to  exist. 

The  truth  is,  and  v/e  might  as  well  admit  it  at 
once — the  political  action  of  every  government, 
whatever  may  be  its  form,  whether  openly  oligarch- 
ic, or  professedly  more  or  less  popular,  is  ever  con- 
ducted by  a  few.  We  mean  not  now  the  ostensible 
holders  of  its  offices,  but  the  power,  be  it  open  or 
concealed,  on  which  the  tenure  of  those  offices  de- 
pends. The  few  have  ever  ruled,  as  the  few  do  yet 
rule,  or  all  history  is  false.  No  forms  in  themselves 
can  effectually  guard  against  the  oligarchical  ten- 
dency. Even  the  press  may  be  so  constituted  as 
to  conduce  to  this  end  more  than  the  physical  pow- 
er of  standing  armies.  What  is  called  public  sen- 
timent may  be  nothing  more  than  a  part  of  the 
artificial  machinery  by  which  the  managing  few 
direct  not  merely  the  action,  as  in  despotic  states, 
but  the  very  thinkinf^  of  the  managed  many.  We 
sec,  as  yet,  no  signs  of  any  tljing  in  the  state  of  the 
human  family  which  is  likely  to  do  away  with  this 
tendency,  or  to  dispense  with  this  apparent  law  of 
the  political  relations.  How  then  shall  this  small 
portion  be  so  constituted  as  to  have  the  most  purity 
and  intelligence,  to  be  most  free  from  the  influence 
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of  venal  and  selfish  niotives,  to  be  most  under  the 
regulation  of  positive  law,  to  furnish  the  greatest 
security  against  tyranny  on  the  one  hand,  or  dema- 
gogism  on  the  other,  and  most  truly  to  represent 
the  intelligent  mind  of  the  nation  ?  This  is  the 
great  problem  in  political  philosophy.  We  mean, 
in  ordinary  times  ;  for  periods  of  great  national  en- 
thusiasm called  out  by  great  national  perils,  present, 
of  themselves,  a  sure  practical  solution.  Then  the 
noblest  souls  are  wanted;  the  meaner  spirits  are 
glad  to  hide  themselves.  The  few  rule,  and  men 
arc  content  to  have  them  rule  without  the  aid  of 
political  machinery.  We  all  feel  that  in  the  birth 
struggle  of  our  heroic  age,  caucuses  and  platforms, 
and  platform-men,  would  have  been  sadly  out  of 
place.  But  these  periods  are  in  general  as  transient 
as  the}'  are  remarkable.  The  political  virtue  of  the 
Greek,  republics  had  its  birth  in  the  Persian  wars, 
and  found  its  grave  in  the  factious  times  that  almost 
immediately  succeeded  them.  The  heroic  age  of 
Thermopylae  and  Salamis  never  came  again.  Phi- 
losophy and  art  longer  maintained  the  impetus  they 
had  received  ;  but  from  the  century  succeeding  this 
period  all  the  efforts  of  the  learned  and  talented 
Grote  can  not  make  out  any  thing  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  true  moral  or  social  progress.  Their 
subsequent  history  was  one  of  deterioration  so 
rapid  that  a  few  transient  centuries  sank  Grcece 
to  that  state  whence  she  has  never  since  arisen. 

But  ■"  we  have  changed  all  that,"  is  now  the  an- 
swer to  any  argument  drawn  from  the  ancient  states. 
There  is  one  thing  which  makes  an  essential  differ- 
ence between  us  and  them.  They  had  not  the 
Press — the  Newspaper  Press — the  hope  of  the  age, 
the  anchor  sure  and  steadfast,  which  will  hold  us 
firm  and  bring  us  right,  whatever  other  remedies 
may  fail.  This  is  the  very  power  w-e  need  to  regu- 
late the  caucus,  to  give  the  true  popular  voice  its 
potency,  to  represent  the  intelligent  mind  of  the 
nation,  and  thus  produce  a  harmony  between  the 
necessary  political  action  of  the  few,  and  the  wise, 
though  vigilant,  acquiescence  of  the  many.  But 
with  all  respect  for  oui  brethren  of  the  Press— and 
certainly  we  would  not  wish  to  disparage  the  ad- 
vantages of  our  own  editorial  position — we  can  not 
feel  the  strong  confidence  which  many  entertain  in 
this  boasted  Palladium  of  our  liberties.  Instead 
of  the  editor  and  the  caucus  manager,  or  the  plat- 
form-monger, being  separate — as  is  implied  in  the 
idea  of  one  being  set  to  watch  the  other — are  they 
not  often,  very  often,  one  and  the  same  personality  ? 
Again — are  there  not  portions,  influential  portions, 
of  the  Newspaper  Press,  which  the  upright  members 
of  the  editorial  profession  would  themselves  admit 
can  not  be  characterized  by  epithets  capable  of  ex- 
aggerating their  vileness  ?  Every  intelligent  reader 
of  the  remark  will  at  once  think  of  newspapers  that 
have  introduced  a  new  era  in  private  and  political 
morals — that  have  spread  far  and  wide  among  their 
imitators  a  reckless,  demoniac,  Mephistophilian 
spirit,  which  scoffs  at  all  political  honesty,  and  has 
done  more  not  only  to  draw  down  the  general  tone 
of  the  newspaper  press,  but  to  lower  the  whole 
national  morality,  than  all  other  causes  combined. 
Now,  instead  of  regarding  such  as  these  as  in  any 
way  the  conservators  of  our  institutions,  can  any 
logic  assign  a  reason  why  they  should  not  be  the 
subjects  of  some  stringent  Maine  law,  as  well  as 
the  admitted  pests  for  whom  its  salutary  provisions 
are  invoked?  Surely  it  would  not  he  difficult  to 
sl*ow,  that  between  the  seller  of  alcoholic  poisons, 
or  tainted  meat,  and  the  vendor  of  lies,  and  profan- 
ity, zmd  obscenity,  and  blasphemy,  and  political 
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filth  and  corruption  of  every  kind  through  the  news- 
paper press,  the  balance  of  mischief  may  immensely 
preponderate  in  the  scale  of  the  latter. 

But  take  the  press  in  its  higher  and  nobler  as- 
pects— what  is  It,  and  who  are  its  controllers,  that 
we  should  regard  it  as  the  great  remedy  for  the  f;v)l 
of  which  we  complain?  It  may  be  acknowledged 
with  pride,  that  in  the  editorial  ranks  there  are  in- 
dividuals whose  talents  and  virtues  would  do  honor 
to  any  station,  and  who  are  doing  the  country 
noble  service,  not  only  in  the  political  field,  but  in 
all  that  pertains  to  morals  and  education.  But,  as 
an  order  in  the  State,  however,  what  exemption  can 
it  claim  from  that  corruption  which  infects  other 
departments  ?  As  incidental  influences  co-operat- 
ing with  the  pulpit,  the  school,  the  author,  or  that 
heavenly  grace  which  from  time  to  time  makes  its 
special  manifestation  in  our  world,  some  parts  of 
it  may  do  great  good,  as  other  parts  have  done  great 
evil.  But  what  magic  we  ask  again,  in  the  order 
itself?  The  question  might  seem  trifling  or  un- 
meaning, were  it  not  for  the  undeniable  fact  that 
there  is  such  an  assumption  of  corporate  virtue  as 
belonging  to  the  Press  per  se.  There  is  sometimes 
ascribed  for  it  a  superiority  to  the  Church  as  the 
enlightener  and  regenerator  of  the  race,  and  this 
too,  while  the  claim  of  the  latter,  though  having  far 
more  of  prima  facie  evidence  in  its  support,  is  often 
presented  by  it  as  full  of  peril  to  the  political  health. 
What  an  outcry  would  be  raised — how  suddenly 
would  it  be  found  that  our  liberties  were  in  the 
most  alarming  danger,  if  the  clergy  as  a  body  should 
make  the  same  pretensions  that  the  newspaper  press 
puts  forth  as  its  legitimate  corporate  function ; 
what  would  be  said,  should  they  claim  it  as  belong- 
ing to  the  province  of  the  pulpit  to  dictate  to  the 
Legislature,  or  even  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the 
decision  of  our  courts  ? 

Now  had  the  editorial  brotherhood  some  manifest 
divine  commission,  like  Plato's  mythical  daimones^ 
sent  to  teach  and  judge  the  human  race,  or  had  they 
some  real  or  even  fictitious  apostolical  succession 
among  themselves  that  would  constitute  them  a 
real  or  seeming  priesthood,  or  give  them  some 
shadow  of  priestly  reverence,  or  make  out  any  other 
ground  for  reposing  some  confidence  in  their  supe- 
rior wisdom  if  not  their  absolute  infallibility,  the 
assumption,  however  extravagantly  made,  would 
not  be  altogether  irrational.  And  yet  it  is  this  very 
claim  of  corporative  virtue  on  the  part  of  others  at 
which  politicians  affect  so  much  alarm.  It  is  well 
known  that,  whether  reasonable  or  not,  there  is 
among  us  a  growing  distrust  of  the  Christian  Min- 
istry. Why  this  should  be  so  it  would  be  hard  to 
say,  unless  we  assign  a  reason  not  very  honorable 
to  human  nature,  but  so  it  is.  Among  the  signs  of 
the  times,  there  is  getting  to  be  in  many  quarters  a 
rabid  clergy -phobia,  as  it  has  been  well  called,  to 
which  some  parts  of  the  newspaper  press  have  not 
a  little  contributed.  This  would  seem,  too,  to  be  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  political  weakness  of  the 
clerical  order  ;  the  more  their  influence  diminishes, 
the  louder,  the  more  vehement,  and  to  all  appear- 
ance, the  more  malevolent,  is  the  constant  cry  of 
danger.  Priesthoods  of  every  kind  are  looked  upon 
with  a  very  suspicious  eye.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  in  respect  to  their  assumption  of  being  a 
special  teaching  class.  Men  ask  for  the  guarantee 
of  their  fitness,  the  grounds  of  their  superior  enlight- 
enment, the  direct  palpable  evidence  of  their  apos- 
tolical commission. 

Why  is  it  then,  we  would  as^t  in  all  seriousness, 
that  similar  credentials  arc  not  demanded  of  those 
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who   take   their  stand   upon   the   editorial   watch 
tower?     Who  set  them  upon  this  important  post, 
and  what  security  is  there  for  their  possessing  the 
proper  qualifications  for  so  responsible  an  office? 
Now  there  is  hardly  a  denomination  of  religionists 
that  does  not  present  some  pledge  in  this  respect, 
of  which  the  press  is  entirely  destitute  !     Almost 
all  of  them,  in  some  way,  offer  to  the  public  a  prima 
facie  certificate  deriving  more  or  less  value  from 
certain   public   forms,   or   modes  of  appointment, 
through  which  the  commissioned  person  may  add 
the  sanction  of  the  collective  wisdom  to  his  in- 
dividual teaching.  But  of  any  such  guarrantee,  how- 
ever high  or  however  feeble  it  may  be,  we  can  not 
detect  the  least  trace  in  the  editorial  order.     Self- 
elected,  self-commissioned,  self-educated,  at  least 
as  far  as  their  professional  duties  are  concerned — 
for  wc  have  no  editorial  seminaries  like  the  schools 
of  the  priesthood — self-ordained,  self-installed,  self- 
consecrated,  they  come  before  the  public  and  de- 
mand  to   be   received   as  the  popular  guides,   as 
watchmen  on  the  walls  of  the  political  Zion,  as 
being  in  fact  specially  charged,  among  their  other 
most   important  duties,  with  the  archieratical  or 
archiepiscopal  office  of  "  watehing  the  shepherds'' 
themselves.     Even  the  meanest  among  them — and 
certainly  there  are  some  to  whom  the  epithet  may 
be  applied — will  write  frothy  paragraphs  about  the 
press  as  a  new  order  in  the  state,  the  great  pledge 
of  progress,  the  great  security  against  the  world's 
ever  going  back  to  barbarism.     They  will  dwell 
npon   the   vast  importance   of  the   newspaper   as 
an  educator  of  the  people,  its  inestimable  value 
in  the  family,  the  great  light  it  is  diffusing,  through- 
out the  land,  the  darkness  it  is  chasing  away — as 
though  they  were  in  fact  a  separate  priesthood  of 
knowledge  and  virtue,  instead  of  being  merely  in- 
dividual men  having  metal  types  wherewith  to  print 
opinions  which  others  are  content  to  write  or  speak. 
We  are  not  afraid  of  being  mistaken  in  the  tenor 
of  these  remarks.     The  better  part  of  the  editorial 
profession  must  see,  at  once,  their  true  bearing,  as 
well  as  their  pertinency.     They  must  see  the  soph- 
istry and  even  absurdity  of  the  claim  we  are  aiming 
to  expose.     They  must  feel,  too,  the  disparagement 
which  they  themselves  are  made  to  suffer,  when 
dullness,  or  ignorance,  or  dishonesty  thus  hides  its 
own  individual  deficiencies  and  deformities  under 
what  may  be  called  the  collective  or  professional 
grace.     There  are  newspapers  among  us,  daily  and 
v,eekly,  that  might  with  all  justice  be  characterized 
as  public  lights  and  public  guides.     They  are  not 
only  the  vehicles  of  news  collected  at  great  ex- 
pense from  all  parts  of  the  world,   but  of  moral, 
political,    and    philosophical   discussions    of  rare 
merit.     We  have  read  leading  articles  in  some  of 
the  New  York  papers  that  might  be  ranked  among 
>he  best  literary  productions  of  the  age.     Such  can 
not  have  their  value  overrated  as  rich  sources  of 
instruction  to  the  family  and  the  school.     A  sim- 
ilar praise  might  be  awarded  to  well  conducted 
journals  in  many  of  our  country  towns.     But  when 
a  like  claim  is  put  in,  as  we  frequently  find  it 
done,  by  some  of  the  flash  papers  of  the  city,  or  by 
rvcry  Eatanswill  Gazette  or  Etanswill  Independent 
tViat  fights  the  battles  of  the  Buffs  and  Blues  in  the 
rural  districts,  the  affair  would  become  simply  ludi- 
••rous,  if  we  could  only  view  it  aside  from  the  mis- 
chief and  demoralization  that  flow  from  this  impu- 
dent assumption  of  professional  wisdom  or  orderly 
grace. 

It  is,  in  fact,  this  very  claim  against  which  we  con- 
tend, as  not  only  false,  but  politically  and  morally 


pernicious.  It  would  not  be  worth  rebuking,  were  it 
not  so  general,  and  oftentimes  so  extravaganUy  put 
forth.  What  additional  wisdom  can  a  man  possiblv 
acquire  by  getting  behind  an  editorial  table,  and  yet 
there  is  somehow,  in  these  assumptions,  a  taking 
for  granted  that  there  is  actually,  some  such  in- 
crease of  sapience,  and  that  many  an  individual, 
whose  opinions,  under  other  circumstances,  we 
would  not  stop  to  hear,  becomes  suddenly  an  oracle 
of  profundity,  and  clothed  with  some  kind  of  repre-  • 
sentative  authority,  when  he  speaks  from  the  edito- 
rial tripod. 

We  might  mention  another  thing  in  which  the 
clerical  order  have  the  advantage  of  the  priesthood 
of  the  press.     It  is  the  misfortune  of  editors  that 
they  can  hold  office.     Their  ecclesiastical  brethren 
were  kindly  relieved  from  this  at  the  formation  of 
many  of  our  State  constitutions,  on  the  ground  of 
their  having  "  the  cure  of  souls."     Now  the  editor, 
as  the  guardian  of  our  civil  and  religious  liberties, 
would  be  supposed  by  many  to  have  a  much  higher 
charge  ;  and  yet  it  somehow  strangely  happened, 
that  they  were  the  subjects  of  no  such  wise  and 
benevolent  provision.   It  is  the  misfortune,  then,  we 
say,  of  editors,  that  they  may  hold  office,  that  they 
may  become  "organs,"  that  they  may  have  a  share 
of  the  public  printing.     But  to  take  higher  and  more 
serious  ground  ;  if  the  Church  has  failed,  as  some 
say,  what  hope  from  a  self-ordained  editorial  apos- 
tleship  ?     In  a  corrupt  nation,  or  a  nation  tending  to 
corruption,  the  newspaper,  representing  what  it  pro- 
fesses to  represent,  may  be  the  most  powerful  ac- 
celerator of  such  a  tendency.     The  very  fact  that 
there  are  many  upright  and  honorable  editors  striv- 
ing hard  to  change  and  avert  it,  does  not  affect  on: 
main  position.    We  may  say  of  some  that  they  have 
been  leavened  from  other  influences.     In  their  very 
efforJ;,  too,  against  political  corruption,  they  must,  at 
the  very  outset,  admit  the  undemocratic  dogma  in- 
volved in  the  confession  of  the  evil.     They  must 
make  it  the  caption  of  every  reforming  editorial,  the 
text  of  every  political  homily,  that  the  people  are 
not  infallible,  that  the  masses  are  neither  as  virtuous 
nor  as  intelligent  as  they  are  represented  to  be. 
Such  reformers,  however,  will  not  be  likely  to  hold 
offices,  or  exert  influence  in  any  political  party.    By 
the  one  they  will  be  denounced  as  open  enemies — 
by  the  other  as  indiscreet  and  dangerous  friends. 
They  will  not  be  distinguished  as  the  builders  of 
platforms  ;  they  will  have  little  or  no  reputation  for 
that  wondrous  oratory  which  is  displayed  on  the 
stump,  at  the  political  dinner,  or  at  those  most  dis- 
interested meetings  which  are  held  in  honor  of  all 
but  Italian  patriots. 

Besides,  the  merely  political  newspaper  inevitably 
magnifies  the  very  tendency  from  which  corruption 
takes  its  origin,  and  must  forever  mainly  flow.  We 
mean  the  tendency  to  make  the  political  the  highest 
life,  a  subject  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  as 
one  to  which  we  hoped  to  return  on  some  other  oc- 
casion.. But  we  have  trespassed  beyond  our  editor- 
ial limits.  There  are  yet  the  topics  of  Education 
and  the  Gospel — the  School  and  the  Church— which 
have  already  been  lying  upon  our  Editor's  Table 
nearly  as  long  as  the  talc  of  the  Bride  of  Landeck 
remained  in  the  pigeon-holes  of  the  Drawer.  If  our 
readers  may  not  have  become  tired  of  our  prosings 
in  this  matter,  they  may  form  the  topic  of  some  other 
editorial  notes  ;  or  an  intervening  number  may  be 
occupied  with  some  scientific  or  literary  subject 
of  more  interest,  perhaps,  although  in  the  present 
condition  of  our  country  none  can  be  of  higher 
value  than  those  on  which  we  have  been  dwelling. 
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FOREIGN    GOSSIP. 

EVEN  as  we  take  our  seat,  and  clear  a  spot  upon 
our  table,  whereon  we  may  place  a  quire  of  Bath 
paper,  and  our  office  ink-horn,  we  fall  to  moralizing 
upon  that  wonderful  progress  of  modern  times,  which 
we  call  civilization,  and  which  brings  to  our  view, 
each  month,  through  this  mixed  mass  that  lies  strew- 
ed around  us,  the  actions  and  the  thought  of  the 
furthermost  countries  of  Europe  and  of  Asia. 

Think  of  it  for  a  moment,  my  gentle  lady  or  my 
breakfasting  broker,  that  what  you  are  now  reading, 
aiid  are  to  run  through,  with  your  hot  roll,  or  your 
purse-netting,  is  gleaned  from  a  score  of  journals,  in 
four  different  tongues,  printed  in  ten  different  coun- 
tries, and  wafted  hither  on  floating  palaces,  that 
travel  by  dint  of  great  iron  muscles  moved  by  steam, 
Mid  all  within  the  month,  in  which  you  have  beeij 
kiving,  aad  gossiping,  and  trading,  as  if  no  such 
great  agencies  were  at  work,  and  no  such  corner 
pen-driver  to  catch  the  breath  of  rumor  under  his 
office  cobwebs,  and  weave  it  out  into  two,  three,  or 
four  pages  of  careless  chit-chat ! 

Pray  be  grateful,  and  kindly,  and  patient,  and  we 
will  hold  up  our  budget,  in  changing  fashions,  so 
that  you  may  see,  one  after  another,  the  action  and 
the  thought  of  the  great  capitals  of  Europe,  as  they 
labor  and  talk  in  the  journals  at  our  feet.  What  can 
we  call  it  better  than  Our  Kaleidoscope? 

Date  yourself  back  then  several  weeks  (for  when 
you  read  this,  our  informing  journals  will  bear  that 
date)  and  look  first  upon  foggy,  noisy,  gloomy  Lon- 
don. 

The  lamps  are  lit  at  mid-day,  so  dense  is  the 
oioud  of  smoke  and  mist ;  and  the  omnibuses,  toiling 
slowly  along,  never  venture  out  of  a  trot ;  and  the 
oebmen  are  shouting  on  every  side,  not  able  to  dis- 
tinguish their  own  cabs  from  those  of  their  neigh- 
bors. The  steamers  on  the  Thames,  are  lying  pant- 
ing at  the  docks,  not  venturing  in  the  gloom  to  make 
their  trips  along  the  river.  The  Queen  is  away  from 
it  all,  in  her  snug  country-house  of  Osborne,  where 
the  fog  indeed  follows  her,  but  withottt  the  smoke. 
She  can  not  see,  even  with  her  best  Dolland  glasses, 
the  ships  that  lie  in  the  dock  of  Portsmouth,  and 
over  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Solent  a  thick  cloud 
rests,  out  of  which  come  the  sound  of  ships'  bells 
striking  the  watches,  or  shrill  whistles  of  warning 
from  some  leviathan  steamer,  bound  home  from. 
Gibraltar  or  from  the  West  Indies.  The  little 
prince,  a  stout  boy,  maybe  in  the  sailor  costume, 
which  both  he  and  the  Queen-mother  admire,  is 
frolicking  in  the  Home  Park  ;  and  the  demure  prin- 
cess, just  entering  upon  the  middle  of  her  teens,  very 
innocent  of  the  political  gossip  which  even  now 
assigns  her  as  a  bride  to  the  son  of  the  Prince  of 
Prussia,  is  at  her  drawing  lesson  in  the  Osborne 
library. 

Prince  Alliert  may  possibly  be  taking  a  morning 
drive  through  the  grounds,  when  a  message  recalls 
him,  and  the  news  arrives  that  Palraerston  has 
thrown  up  his  seat  in  the  cabinet,  and  Al)crdeen  has 
rome  down,  to  l)ring  his  resignation,  and  to  talk  over 
with  the  Queen,  the  pressing  affairs  of  the  East. 

Nor  is  it  an  unimportant  crisis  in  England  ;  nor, 
if  report  speaks  trie,  is  the  Queen  insensible  to  the 
weight  of  even  slight  influences,  but  shows  an 
anxious  air  that  dors  her  honor.*  She  knows,  as 
well  as  the  steadiest  reader  in  the  North  and  South 
American  Coffee-room  by  the  Bank,  that  the  people 
•f  England  are  very  much  questioniiig  if  the  Aber- 


deen Government  has  shown  the  proper  iR:iVc  u, d 
resolution  in  this  Eastern  matter;  and  she  knowo 
that  all  of  the  members  of  her  cabinet  are  holding 
olhce  in  the  face  of  more  abuse  aad  scandalous 
violence  of  language,  tlian  has  been  poured  on  any 
ministry  since  the  days  of  the  old  French  Revolu- 
tion. 

She  knows  that  the  strongest  naval  armament 
since  the  days  of  Trafalgar,  is  floating  in  the  Bos- 
porus ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  that  a  Turkish 
squadron,  which  was  nominally  at  least  the  ally  of 
this  great  naval  armament,  has  been  cut  in  pieces 
almost  under  their  guns.  It  is  said,  moreover,  that 
she  is  beginning  to  feel  that  her  gray-headed  coun- 
selor Aberdeen,  has  shown  himself  too  languid  in 
this  affair,  and  that  a  bold  push  of  the  fleet  at  a  much 
earlier  day  would  have  saved  immense  anxiety  and 
cost.  She  recalls,  perhaps  with  regret,  the  recollec- 
tion of  a  letter  written  m  her  own  hand  to  Lord 
Redcliffe,  begging  him  to  leave  no  means  untried  for 
avoiding  the  necessities  of  war.  Aberdeen  himself 
wears  a  look  of  trouble  ;  and  though  anxious  to  per- 
suade himself  and  the  Queen,  that  Palmerston  has 
resigned  solely  on  account  of  objection  to  the  new 
Reform  Bill  of  the  ministry,  he  can  hardly  avoid  a 
secret  conviction  that  Palmerston,  with  his  proclivi- 
ty toward  quick  and  energetic  action,  and  love  of 
popular  applause,  is  very  tired  of  connection  with  a 
cabinet  which,  however  firm  it  may  be,  has  shown 
no  vigorous  resolve,  and  is  losing  every  day  the 
hearty  support  of  the  country.  Even  the  old,  sub- 
stantial men,  who  represent  that  vast  commercial 
interest  to  which  war  would  give  so  great  a  shock, 
are  beginning  to  perceive  that  nerve  and  vigor  would 
perhaps  have  brought  matters  to  a  termination  ear- 
lier, although  at  the  risk  of  a  little  blood-letting. 
And  humanitarians  themselves,  who  would  have 
periled  every  thing  for  the  immunities  of  peace,  are 
now  half  persuaded  that  submission  is  not  the 
surest  way  to  elude  hostilities. 

Therefore  (for  these  are  surely  reasons  sufficient)., 
an  air  of  joyous  entertainment  does  not  reign  over 
the  circle  at  Osborne  ;  and  the  shadow  of  some  great 
crisis  in  the  affairs  of  England,  may  possibly  be 
foretokened  in  that  murky  cloud  which  stretches 
from  London  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  which  wraps 
people  and  prince  in  its  folds. 

The  pleasant  theories  started  not  many  years 
ago,  and  ably  illustrated  by  the  wood-cuts  of  Punch, 
wherein  Kings  were  playing  cards  and  drinking 
wine  together,  while  their  armies  were  slaughtering 
each  other  by  thousands  ; — the  theories  that  wars 
were  destructive  and  needless,  and  must  go  by, 
were  based  unfortunately  on  the  hypothesis  that 
men  were  more  Christian  and  honest,  and  possess- 
ed of  more  common  sense,  than  they  really  prove 
to  be. 

Ambition  seems  to  be  of  the  same  stalking,  and 
un-church-like  habits  as  ever  :  and  before  Europe 
has  smoked  the  thought,  an  alliance  of  the  Russian 
Czar  brings  upon  the  field  of  Asian  warfare,  an 
army  of  sixty  thousand  Persian  soldiers.  This 
thought  is  not  a  pleasant  one,  either  for  the  count- 
ing-rooms of  Lomljard  Street,  or  for  the  boudoir  of 
her  Majesty  at  Osborne  House.  England  has  a 
bad  aspect  in  the  Persian  capital,  and  her  Elastern 
possessions  touch  too  nearly  upon  the  realm  of  the 
infidel  Caliph,  to  permit  any  growth  of  friendliness. 

While  resting  our  eye  upon  the  present  phase  of 
English  thought,  it  may  not  be  wholly  unwise  to 
direct  attention  to  that  severe  tone  of  denunciation 
which  just  now  shows  itsfilf  in  the  columns  (;f  the 
Herald  and  the  Standard ;  and  to  compare  it  with 
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the  lectures  which  llie  London  journals  occasion- 
ully  favor  us  with,  upon  our  side;  of  the  wator.  We 
feel  very  sure  that  such  cpitliots  as  "abandoned 
men,"  "wretched  hirelings"  would  surprise  even 
the  most  earnest  oi)position  newspaper  reader  in 
America,  if  applied  to  a  party  in  power:  and  yet 
the  courteous  i)ress  of  London  is  neitlier  ashamed 
to  employ,  and  to  repeat  them,  Avith  respect  to  the 
noting  cabinet  of  Great  Britain. 

Not  only  in  London  and  at  Osborne  House,  is  the 
war  anxiety  seen  and  felt ;  but  all  over  England, 
wherever  reading  men  are  found — not  so  plentifully 
as  with  ns — the  talk,  and  the  feelings  centre  npon 
the  Turkish  and  Russian  affairs.  The  opera-house, 
as  well  as  the  counting-room  and  country  villas, 
are  alive  with  the  inquiries  which  each  day's  mail 
excites  :  and  thousands  of  mothers  in  England  are 
regarding  very  tearfully  the  time  when  the  sons, 
who  lloat  now  very  safely  in  the  Bosporus,  will 
l>e  perhaps  under  the  guns  of  Scbastopol. 

Meantime,  while  half  the  thought  of  the  British 
world  is  centred  in  the  seas  between  Europe  and 
Asia,  the  giant  habit  of  their  life  paces  on  in  its  old 
ways  :  the  dull,  dim  Court  of  Chancery,  which 
Bleak  House  has  brought  to  the  vengeful  thoughts 
of  thousands  who  have  never  put  foot  in  London, 
sits,  and  idles,  and  prevaricates,  and  absorbs,  and 
defends  itself.  The  untaught  millions  of  country- 
workers  are  trimming  their  hedges  and  ditches, 
and  threshing  the  wheat  they  can  never  feed  upon  ; 
and  shivering  under  mud-walls  which  they  have  not 
the  means  to  renew  ;  and  bidding  adieu  to  the  for- 
tunate ones  who  sail  for  a  foreign  exile — more  for- 
tunate, perhaps,  if  they  die  in  going.  The  "  hounds 
meet,"  and  the  criiuson-cori''"d  huntsmen,  in  the 
frosty,  bracing  weather  of  J  nuary  (for  there  the 
journals  date),  forget  the  war  topic  in  the  glee  of  a 
"good  run."  The  country  parsons  join  in  the  hunt, 
or,  lacking  a  good  firm  seat,  they  appear  at  the 
.smoking  dinner  which  comes  after ;  and  on  Sunday, 
in  the  Parish  church — hung  now  with  the  linger- 
tng  holly  and  mistletoe  of  Christmas — pray  Heaven 
to  spare  us  "from  all  inordinate  and  sinful  affec- 
tions, and  from  battle  and  murder,  and  from  sudden 
death." 

Boys,  gay  and  rollicking — if  they  have  the  liberty 
of  the  country,  and  of  park-rambling  ;  but  thin  and 
pale-faced,  if  they  grow  up  by  the  mines  of  Wigan, 
or  the  dark  factories  of  Stockport — are  just  recov- 
ering from  their  carousals  of  the  Christmas  holi- 
days, or  with  sullen  faces  slipping  gloomily  back  to 
the  spindles  or  the  pits  of  coal. 

And  as  the  country  reader  runs  his  eye  over  this, 
let  him  bless  God,  that  no  such  strange  and  mocking 
contrasts  belong  to  the  system  of  American  societj'' : 
and  that  where  they  occur  they  are  but  the  acci- 
dents of  fortune,  which  are  incident  to  the  lot  of 
humanity  every  where.  Nor  shall  the  captious 
reader  retort  upon  us  here  any  belying  hint  of  our 
negro-labor:  which,  through  all  the  Christmas  sea- 
.son  is  exuberant  with  an  outburst  of  frolic  and  of 
carousing,  that  once  seen  or  heard  lingers  in  the 
memory  as  the  very  type  of  mirth. 

Laying  aside  all  talk  of  the  system  of  negro-servi- 
tude— which  has  no  place  in  our  Kaleidoscope  view 
of  things  European — wc  do  believe  that,  judging  l>y 
outward  tokens  of  cheer  and  of  content,  there  exists 
nowhere  in  America  a  laboring  population,  whose 
merriment  would  not  put  to  the  blush  the  sordid, 
miserable  air  of  the  colliers  or  miners  of  England. 
But  even  witli  this  word  of  rejoicing  on  our  pen, 
wc  are  compelled  to  trace  one  other  turn  of  the 
British  thought,  at  the  date  of  the   opoiung  year, 


which  in  the  mentioning  calls  up  a  little  tingling 
of  shame.  Missis.sippi  h;:s  repudiated,  as  it  were 
afresh,  her  bonds.  Ths  name  of  Mississippi  is 
quoted  in  all  British  journals,  and  requoted  all  over 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  sts  the  State  whicii  has 
voted  not  to  pay  her  debts.  At  least  so  runs  the 
rumor  in  the  papers;  and  we  find  little  squibs  of 
invective,  rendered  into  French,  in  the  journals  of 
France  and  Switzerland,  and  into  Italian,  in  tliose 
of  Genoa  and  of  Milan. 

This,  if  untrue,  is  unpleasant  :  and  were  weju!5t 
now  a  traveler  in  tliose  regions  with  bills  to  pay,  as 
of  necessity  we  should  have,  wc  would  prefer 
writing  our  name  as  simple  American,  rather  than 
as  Mississippian. 

The  misfortune  of  a  bad  name  is  all  the  wors^, 
since  there  is  so  much  of  genuine  hospit;dity  and 
lil)eralit)^  to  be  encountered  by  a  stranger  all  over 
that  same  state  of  Mississippi.  This,  however, 
naturally  counts  for  very  little  with  those  who  io 
a  far-away  land  bought  her  bonds,  and  now  find 
themselves  beggared  by  the  bargain.  If  our  debtor 
is  a  stout,  good-humored  fellow,  who  makes  a  joke 
of  his  indebtedness,  and  runs  \jp  bills  that  he  never 
pays,  we  come  in  time  to  find  him  out,  and  listen 
to  his  jokes,  but  never  to  his  wants.  He  passes 
current,  it  may  be,  for  a  long  time  in  society,  thougb 
appearing  in  more  shabby  clothes  than  at  the  first, 
and  subsides  into  an  inoffensive,  but  very  soaky 
kind  of  Mr.  Skirapole.  But  it  is  different  when  a 
man  of  good  family,  with  brothers  and  sisters  roll- 
ing in  \vc;ilth,  and  himself  in  the  receipt  of  a  large 
income,  refuses  contumaciously  to  pay  the  small 
debts  v/liich  he  contracted  when  he  was  a  poor 
man.  And  it  does  seem  to  us  that,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, his  own  brothers  ought  to  try  and 
shame  him  into  more  of  manliness  ;  whatever  claims 
he  should  set  up,  of  having  contracted  the  debt  in  a 
maudlin  fit,  when  he  had  no  knowledge  of  what  he 
was  doing.  The  best  way  to  resent  the  insults  ofj 
creditors,  is  to  pay  them  what  you  owe. 

Yet  once  again  before  casting  off  our  eye  alto- 
gether from  the  British  capital,  we  will  give  one 
side  glance  into  a  strangely  decorated  Hall  upon 
the  right  side  of  Piccadilly,  nearly  facing  you,  as 
you  pass  out  of  the  Burlington  Arcade.  It  has  ne- 
thing  to  do  with  war  rumors,  or  with  the  payment 
of  American  bonds  :  and  yet.  by  a  coincidence  odd 
enough,  botli  of  these  subjects  are  discussed  in  the 
Hall  referred  to,  evening  after  evening,  by  that  clever 
talker  and  song-singer — late  novelist,  reporter,  and 
medical  student — Albert  Smith. 

When  we  were  in  Paris  some  years  ago  (every 
body  nowadays  has  been  in  Paris  at  some  time), 
there  was  a  somewhat  shabby  looking  person, 
dressed  in  a  threadbare  style,  who  used  to  happen 
on  occasions  into  the  reading-room  of  the  Messrs. 
Galignani,  in  the  Rue  Vivienne,  and  who,  as  we 
learned  from  some  qtiidnvnc  in  that  establishment, 
was  an  occasional  correspondent  of  a  London  paper, 
as  well  as  the  contributor  of  sundry  articles  on  the 
slate  of  Paris  politics  and  streets,  to  the  Miscellany 
published  by  Mr.  Beutley.  His  name  was  Albert 
Smith  :  and  we  lieard  of  him  a  few  years  afterward 
as  the  writer  of  one  or  two  novels  which,  in  papoj 
covens,  were  very  much  read  by  American  factory 
girls  generally.  The  same  person,  is  now  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Hall  we  have  alluded  to— valued,  by 
a  moderate  estimate,  at  £1'),CK)0,  and  living  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his*Lafitte  and  his  coupe — in  a  very 
different  manner,  in  short,  from  that  which  charac- 
terized his  habits  in  Paris — years  ago. 

All  this  change  has  been  effected  in  American 
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shortness  of  time,  not  by  any  California  interests — 
or  stock  in  the  South  Seas — not  even  by  his  books, 
but  simply  by  a  trip  to  Mont  Blanc,  and  his  story 
of  it — told  evening  after  evening  to  a  crowded  house, 
in  the  old  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly. 

During  all  the  year  past,  idle  people  in  London 
asked  their  friends  who  had  come  up  to  town,  after 
the  third  or  fourth  question,  if  they  had  been  to  hear 
Albert  Smith  ?  and  isn't  he  droll  ?  And  two  out  of 
throe  who  came  up  to  town,  saving  those  who  had 
no  plain  dress  enough  for  so  common  a  place,  went 
t9  hear  Albert  Smith.  Even  the  Queen  herself,  not 
consulting  the  prejudices  of  her  friends  of  rank, 
ventured  to  the  entertainment,  and  (said  the  court 
reporter),  laughed  heartily.  In  short  the  alfair  was 
a  great  success. 

In  the  autumn,  it  may  have  been  the  last  of 
August,  Albert  Smith  suddenly  closed  his  doors, 
and  disappeared ;  no  one  knew  where.  In  a  fort- 
night the  mystery  was  solved:  the  stor>'^teller  of 
Mont  Blanc  had  only  slipped  his  leash  to  gather 
uew  material ;  and  a  writer  in  the  Times  newspaper, 
announced  that  on  a  certain  day  of  early  Septem- 
ber, he  had  made  successfully  the  ascent  of  Mont 
Blanc,  accompanied  for  half  of  the  distance  by  the 
well-known  Albert  Smith.  It  would  seem  that  the 
reputation  of  the  adventurous  story-teller  had  gone 
before  him,  and  that  every  guide  in  the  valley  of 
Chamouni  was  anxious  to  do  so  much  in  his  favor, 
as  should  secure  eminent  mention  for  them  at  the 
re-opening  of  Egyptian  Hall.  As  a  conserpieRce, 
no  traveler  in  those  regions  ever  saw  so  much,  so 
easily,  and  so  thoroughly  as  the  companions  of  the 
adventurous  ]Mr.  Smith.  He  secured  faith. ul  draw- 
ings of  the  Swiss  cottages,  streets,  furniture,  &c., 
as  well  as  abundant  new  sketches  of  the  wilder 
scenery.  Availing  himself  of  these  on  his  return 
lo  London,  and  of  the  prevalent  taste  for  geograph- 
ical aptness,  and  pertinency  (excited,  no  doubt,  by 
the  transplanted  gardens  and  temples  of  the  new 
Sydenham  Palace),  he  has  introduced  into  his 
Egj'ptian  salon,  a  perfect  counterpart  of  a  Swiss 
locale. 

For  instance,  as  you  enter,  you  see  before  you 
an  end  view  of  a  Swiss  chalet,  with  the  straw  peep- 
ing from  under  the  broad  sloping  roof,  the  curiously 
sculptured  beams,  the  diamond  windows,  the  cel- 
lar beneath,  &c.  &c.  At  its  side  a  true  cascade 
plunges  down  from  among  fir-trees,  and  seems  to 
lose  itself  in  a  rocky  gulf  below.  Turning  about 
from  this  scene,  which  the  gas-lights  at  evening  make 
exceedingly  effective  and  vraisemblant,  is  a  true 
Swiss  cottage,  with  its  long  quaint  gallery  of  wood 
stretching  the  whole  width  of  the  Hall,  and  forming 
an  actual  gallery  of  the  show,  with  fixed  pricc^s  per 
bench.  A!)ove  this  balcony  a  double  diamond  v.-in- 
dow,  which  you  can  open  or  shut  at  will,  belongs  to 
the  only  private  box  of  the  establishment,  and  which, 
at  a  very  exorbitant  price,  is  secured  every  night 
by  thost  who  wish  to  see  without  being  seen  ;  or 
who  are  willing  to  pay  roundly  for  the  satisfaction 
of  pa.ssing  an  evening  in  the  chamber  of  a  Swiss 
<»halet,  and  look  out  therefrom  upon  a  charming 
Swiss  landscape,  changing  as  the  hours  advance, 
and  illustrated  by  much  droll  story-telling,  gossip, 
and  pleasant  imitation  of  the  Swiss  and  Tyrolesc 
songs. 

In  short,  the  affair  as  remodeled  by  the  returned 
Mr.  Smith  is  more  popular  than  ever ;  and  he  has 
perched  himself,  by  hap[)y  thought,  upon  the  very 
pinnacle  of  moneyed  success,  while  he  is  giving  a 
very  rational  sort  of  entertainment  to  those  who  are 
either  too  poor  or  too  timid  to  travel. 


Giving  our  glass  now  a  turn — not  a  wine  glass, 
but  the  Kaleidoscope  we  spoke  of — and  France 
comes  before,  as  she  stands  pictured  in  Paris  jour- 
nalism. Gossiping,  old-maidish,  thieving,  pleasant 
Galignani  is  at  our  elbow,  with  the  dignified,  stern 
and  well-posted  Dcbats ;  beside  the  elegant,  and 
courteous  Constitutionnel.  And  before  we  push  oh 
a  line  further,  wc  must  remark  a  change  which  has 
come  over  not  a  few  of  the  Paris  papers  within  a 
month  past,  in  reference  to  the  great  question  of  tha 
East.  Whether  the  Government  has  grown  some- 
what suspicious  of  the  slow  dalliance  of  the  British 
Cabinet  or  not,  certain  it  is,  that  the  Dcbats  hu.s 
shown  far  less  disposition  to  agree  line  by  line  with 
the  dicta  of  the  London  Times.  And  there  is  ap- 
parent an  independence  of  remark  upon  the  Oriental 
topics,  which  seem  to  imply  that  France,  if  need 
should  come,  would  be  abundantly  competent  to  con- 
duct her  own  share  in  the  pending  negotiations,  and 
to  oflicer  her  own  fleets. 

This  tone,  it  is  easy  to  see,  by  other  papers  of  the 
Continent,  has  quickened  afresh  the  suspicions  lin- 
gering from  the  first,  that  France  and  England  were 
not  born  for  great  liking  of  each  other ;  and  that  a 
treaty  between  them.,  demanding  such  close  intimacy 
of  forces  as  is  now  requisite  in  the  Black  Sea  or  the 
Bosporus,  should  not  be,  as  this  has  thus  far  proved, 
a  dull,  stagnant  treaty,  involving  no  efficient  action ; 
but  a  short  lived  treaty,  vigorously  carried  out,  and 
made  safe  by  the  vigor  of  its  provisions. 

Even  the  Swiss  and  Italian  journals,  which  at  the 
first  recognized  the  policy  and  the  decided  character 
of  the  British  and  French  alliance,  are  now  throwing 
out  frequent  hints  of  the  possibility  and  danger  even 
of  a  perturbation  of  the  present  nice  equilibrium; 
and  they  are  discussing,  with  what  may  s.-em  an 
annoying  nicety,  the  different  interests  which  are 
at  stake  on  the  part  of  England  and  of  France. 

One  thing  which  they  observe  with  a  great  deal 
of  force,  must  be  evident  to  every  candid  observer, 
even  upon  this  side  of  the  water.  It  is  this  :  a 
French  Government  is  never  safe  and  sound  with 
temporizing:  the  quick,  impulsive  nature  of  the 
French  nation  demands  decisive,  and  if  possible, 
brilliant  action;  at  any  rate  always  decisive.  This 
they  admire  ;  and  this,  as  in  the  c  se  of  the  present 
Empe!"or,  they  reward.  But  the  English  a(;tion, 
from  the  first,  has  been  in  this  affair  exceedingly 
dalbjing :  it  has  waited  to  be  forced  iuto  every  step 
of  importance  it  has  yet  taken  ;  and  it  is  reasonable 
enough  to  conclude  that  Napoleon,  who  has  a  very 
keen  perception  of  the  qualities  which  make  up 
French  character,  should  be  worried  with  this  ;  and 
should  be  impatient  to  make  some  brilliant  change 
in  the  programme.  And  rather  than  allow  the  prcs- 
(uit  system  of  small  checks  and  counter-checks  to 
go  on  under  the  Aberdeen  direction,  wc  venture  to 
say  that  he  will  enter  upon  a  change. 

The  tone  of  the  prominent  P^rench  journals  look 
that  way  ;  and  they  arc  warping  their  comments 
into  an  independence  of  the  Times  dicta,  that  has 
not  been  until  the  last  Christmas  very  ajtparent. 
As  in  London  thr;  salon  topic,  as  well  as  that  of  ihe 
papers,  is  still  the  Orient;  interspersed,  it  must  be 
said,  with  now  and  then  a  l)adly  received  remark 
al)out  the  cholera  (about  which  noijody  in  Paris  ever 
seems  frightenod),  or  the  present  season  of  Carnival ; 
which,  by  reason  of  the  mourning  of  the  court  for 
the  Queen  of  Portugal,  will  not  be  so  lively  as  in 
years  past. 

We  go  back  to  pick  up  the  remark  which  is  drop- 
ped in  parenthesis,  and  to  call  attention  anew  to 
the  fact  that  nobody  ever  seems  frightened  by  dis- 
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ease  in  Paris.     Is  it  because  their  treatment  is  so 

skillful,  or  Iheir  diet  so  well  regulated,  or  their  i)hi- 
losophy  so  sound,  or  their  piety  so  real  ?  Can  the 
physicians  or  the  doctors  tell  us  ? 

We  no  sooner  hear  of  the  cholera  in  London,  than 
the  world  of  that  great  city  (judging  from  their  pa- 
pers) is  in  great  alarm.  City  meetings  are  called; 
the  olFicials  hold  midnight  sessions ;  the  journals 
are  crowded  wilh  physicians'  reports,  or  with  con- 
tributed nostrums  that  are  certain  to  cure.  Par- 
ticular sluice-ways  are  made  the  subject  of  indig- 
nant expostulation  ;  and  certain  city  officers  are 
obliged  lo  resort  to  the  courts  of  justice  to  maintain 
their  character  against  all  sorts  of  slanders  and  of 
libels. 

The  reason  we  conceive  to  be  this  (and  we  note 
it  with  the  more  readiness,  that  our  own  Common 
Council  may  smoke  the  matter  slowly  with  their 
morning  or  their  evening  pipe) ;  the  municipality 
of  Paris  is  a  perfect  organization,  which  works  by 
system  and  by  well-observed  rules,  both  night  and 
day,  and  month  by  month.  If  a  street  is  foul,  wheth- 
er it  be  season  of  cholera  or  no,  the  street  is  im- 
mediately brouj:ht  to  the  notice  of  a  proper  officer, 
who  cleans  it.  If  a  certain  manufacture  be  objec- 
tionable, by  reason  of  bad  gases  engendered,  a  proper 
officer  reports  concerning  it,  and  it  is  removed. 
There  is  no  dilly-dallying,  and  counter-reports,  and 
hesitations,  while  people  are  dying  and  the  nuisance 
unabated ;  but  the  thing  is  forbidden.  It  may  be 
that  all  this  partakes  somewhat  of  a  despotic  action, 
which  we  know  nothing  of;  but,  in  the  matter  of 
city  government,  at  least,  there  can  be  no  question, 
but  that  a  little  temporary  delegation  of  such  power 
would  be  advisable.  Or  even  supposing  all  the 
liability  imposed  on  our  present  government,  could 
there  not  be  grafted  upon  it  a  measure  of  that 
promptitude  which  secures  respect,  and  promotes 
health  and  security  ? 

Yet  one  other  feature  of  the  Paris  confidence  is 
to  be  remarked,  which  by  the  mention  ought  spe- 
cially to  shame  us.  Paris  has  beds  for  the  sick  poor. 
The  stranger  or  the  resident  in  Paris  feels  sure,  in 
the  event  of  an  epidemic,  that  houseless  and  dis- 
eased creatures  will  not  be  crowding  upon  his  steps 
in  the  streets,  or  frowning  at  him  from  shabby 
houses  over  the  way.  He  knows  that  airy  and  well 
situated  hospitals  are  provided  in  ample  abund- 
ance, and  thai  those  too  poor  for  other  relief,  may 
there  be  suie  of  receiving  such  professional  atten- 
tion, as  not  another  city  of  the  world  can  furnish. 

When  will  some  of  our  rich  men  of  New  York 
endow  a  Heriot's  Hospital,  or  a  Guy's  ?  And  by 
so  doing,  make  their  names  be  uttered  with  bless- 
ings to  the  latest  times,  as  having  belonged  to  those 
who  fed  and  clothed  and  nursed  the  poor  ! 

Therefore  it  is  that  people  talk  of  the  cholera  in 
Paris,  as  they  would  speak  of  a  northern  voyage  of 
discovery,  and  of  poor  Sir  John  Franklin,  at  length, 
as  they  say,  stricken  from  the  roll  of  her  Majesty's 
navy,  as  a  missing  man.  Just  now,  moreover,  they 
talk  as  we  have  said  of  the  gayetics  of  the  Carnival 
season,  in  the  full  flush  of  its  progress  in  the 
month  we  record  this.  The  Emperor,  albeit  he  is 
in  dignified  mourning,  has  paid  frequent  visits  to 
both  opera  and  theatre  :  and  especially  is  commented 
upon  for  his  frequent  applause  of  the  clever  acting 
of  that  gone-i)y  dame  who  made  white-haired  men 
laugh  forty  years  ago — Madame  Dejazet.  It  ap- 
pear i  that  she  is  yet  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  her 
wonderful  povvrrrs,  and  makes  good  in  a  comic  way, 
the  Irajric  loss  of  Paris,  in  the  absence  of  that  queen 
of  the  drama — Rachel. 


Fair  and  fresh-looking  Rose-Cheri,  now  a  bloom- 
ing matron,  having  married  the  manager  of  the  play- 
house, where  she  has  so  long  made  the  benches 
full,  and  (they  say),  given  honor  to  her  calling,  by 
an  unexceptionable,  and  virtuous  life,  still  plays 
her  part,  and  amuses  her  share  of  the  Parisian 
world. 

Opera-goers,  who  are  never  few  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  have  been  entertaining  themselves  latterly 
at  the  expense  of  the  manager  ;  and  half-read  music  . 
lovers  have  found  that  they  have  been  praising 
and  wondering  at  things  of  Weber,  which  were 
fearfully  and  maliciously  altered.  The  story  runs 
thus  :  A  Polish  prince,  very  rich,  very  music-lov- 
ing, and  very  charitable,  has  been  amusing  himself 
for  some  years  past  by  giving  occasional  concerts 
in  different  cities,  and  paying  over  the  receipts  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor.  His  knowledge  of  the 
science  was  so  profound  that  all  delighted  to  hear 
him  ;  and  his  benevolence  so  great,  that  all  follow- 
ed him  with  blessings. 

Finding  himself  in  Paris  the  present  winter,  and 
in  the  Grand  Opera-house,  on  a  night  when  the 
Freyschutz  was  performed,  he  was  scandalized  and 
indignant  to  find  the  music  of  Weber  strangely 
altered  and  abused.  Not  content  with  showing  his 
disapproval,  he  made  talk  for  the  town  in  bringing 
an  action  against  the  manager,  for  villifying  and  de- 
stroying the  grace  of  a  charming  German  composi- 
tion ;  never  doubting,  with  his  intense,  and  exag- 
gerated estimation  of  music,  that  the  judicial  au- 
thorities would  see  proper  justice  done  to  the  mu- 
sical labors  of  a  foreign  artist. 

The  action  failed :  but  the  manager,  in  a  storm 
of  counter-indignation,  brought,  on  his  part,  an  ac- 
tion against  the  Polish  noble  for  defamation  of 
character,  and  for  injury  to  his  house  and  profes- 
sional reputation.  In  this  shape  the  matter  came 
before  the  Court  of  the  Seine  ;  the  plaintiff  charg- 
ing as  we  have  represented,  and  the  defendant, 
through  very  able  counsel,  maintaining  that  the  man- 
ager engaged  by  his  programme  to  represent  music, 
which  in  fact  he  did  not  do  ;  but  by  barbarous  al- 
teration so  far  changed  its  character,  as  to  disap- 
point expectation,  and  so  virtually  to  rob  people 
of  their  money.  The  plaintiff  urged  in  reply  that 
the  majority  of  comers  accepted  the  execution  as 
good  ;  and  that  it  was  in  view  indeed  of  their  tastes 
that  the  changes  had  been  made. 

The  defendant  alleged,  that  the  fact  that  the  in- 
novations and  changes  had  escaped  notice,  was  no 
proof  of  the  music  being  genuine  ;  and  in  no  way 
invalidated  his  original  charge,  that  the  manager 
agreed  by  his  bills  to  produce  a  performance  which, 
in  point  of  fact,  he  failed  to  do.  The  court-room  was 
crowded  with  a  hilarious  compan}- .  The  judge  dis- 
missed the  charge  ;  but  the  laugh  turned  in  favor 
of  the  eccentric  Pole,  and  against  the  enraged  Ro- 
queplan.  And  in  Paris  to  have  the  laugh  against 
one,  is  quite  as  bad  as  a  condemnation  of  the  court. 

It  may  not  prove  so,  however,  w  ith  the  poor  young 
officer,  who,  our  readers  will  remember  (for  they 
must  have  seen  it  in  the  journals),  a  short  time  ago 
shot  his  superior  officer,  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, at  Chalons-sur-Saonc;.  The  trial  was  pro- 
gressing in  the  time  of  Christmas  :  but  no  reports 
were  allowed  to  be  given  in  the  jcmrnals ;  owing, 
as  was  stated,  to  the  private  nature  of  much  of  the 
evidence. 

And  here  we  ran  not  avoid  again  drawing  a  com- 
parison, Tinfavorable  both  to  the  English  and  Amer- 
ican taste.  Newspaper  details  of  either  police  or 
law  trials,  are  rarely  in  France  so  repugnant  to  taste 
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and  delicacy,  as  many  of  those  found  day  after  day, 
in  the  columns  of  both  London  and  New  York  jour- 
nals. And  this  is  the  more  observable,  since  na- 
tional characteristics,  as  they  appear  in  action, 
would  lead  one  to  form  a  different  conclusion. 

What  now  shall  we  say  more  of  Paris  ? — save  that 
it  is  the  same  gay,  joyous,  cleanly,  well-ordered, 
brilliant  city  as  ever.  At  least  so  it  shines  to  us 
through  the  motley  patches  of  Galignani :  there  are 
queer  wine-house  altercations  ;  strange  old  men  in 
garrets,  killing  themselves  with  charcoal ;  grisottes 
growing  moody,  and  throwing  themselves  into  the 
Seine  ;  rank  democrats  plotting  destruction  to  every 
one  but  themselves,  and  falling  into  the  hands  of 
unsuspicious  officers  in  black  clothes  ;  jewelry 
thieves  with  plaintive  stories  of  starving  children, 
who  prove  to  be  old  offenders  ;  ambitious  English 
people  weekly  presented  to  their  Imperial  Majesties  ; 
besides  some  elegant  new  pattern  of  cloak  or  shawl, 
just  introduced  by  some  eminent  modiste^  who  ad- 
vertises in  Galignani. 

We  appeal  safely  to  those  familiar  with  that  in- 
trepid buccaneer  of  journalism,  to  say  if  we  have 
not  given  a  very  just  epitome  of  its  usual  contents. 


And  now,  shifting  again  the  magic  tube  through 
which  we  look  out  upon  the  other  shores,  let  us 
bend  our  observations  for  a  page  more  of  news-trifles 
upon  the  Mediterranean  shores  and  the  cities  of  Mid- 
dle and  Southern  Europe. 

Vienna  is  looking  askant  upon  the  operations  at 
the  Bosporus  ;  and  by  its  corps  of  Austrian  con- 
suls still  scattered  over  the  territories  of  both  bel- 
ligerents— professing  to  be  neutral,  but  clearly  sym- 
pathizing with  Russia — it  is  in  possession  of  the 
earliest  intelligence.  Hence  this  intelligence  radi- 
ates, with  just  such  and  so  dim  coloring  as  the 
officials  choose  to  give  to  it,  to  the  German  posses- 
sions of  Italy,  and  to  the  lesser  states  of  Rome, 
Tuscany,  and  Sardinia. 

The  English,  Prussian,  and  French  embassadors 
are  in  busy  conclave  ;  and  the  Austrian  foreign 
secretary  is  lending  such  ear  and  opinion  to  the 
junto,  as  will  keep  alive  the  majesty  of  the  Empe- 
ror, and  make  strong  the  impression  of  Austrian 
place  and  power.  But  it  has  been  by  no  means  a 
gay  winter  at  Vienna.  The  sunny  days  of  January 
have  shown  few  walkers  upon  the  Glacis  :  there  are 
but  few  strangers  in  Vienna,  if  we  except  indeed 
the  runaway  princes  and  governors  of  the  over-run 
provinces  of  Wallachia,  who  are  anxiously  watch- 
ing the  fate  of  the  armies,  and  of  their  estates.  Nor 
is  anxiety  confined  to  them  :  for  the  Austrian  Cabi- 
net is  reckoning  with  great  perplexity  upon  the  pos- 
sible chance  of  such  general  war,  as  shall  light  up 
her  outside  provinces  in  rebellion. 

The  armies  of  Hungary  and  of  Lombardy  are  kept 
in  full  drill,  and  target  exercise  is  an  important  part 
of  their  present  practice.  The  old  Marshal  Radctz- 
ky,  white-haired  and  rheumatic,  is  stilt  dashing 
about  with  his  wonderful  vigor — one  time  at  Verona, 
and  another  at  Milan — inquiring  into  every  rumor 
of  an  outbreak,  and  occasionally  offering  wholesome 
example,  by  shooting  a  man  or  two  upon  suspicion. 
The  Austrian  vessels  of  war  arc  in  full  trim,  and 
plunging  back  and  forth  along  their  miniature  coast 
of  the  Adriatic,  wherever  their  presence  may  give 
a  wholesome  lesson  of  the  ubiquitous  force  of  his 
Majesty,  the  Emperor  Francis.  From  time  to  time 
we  see  mention  of  state  trials,  which  make  a  very 
summary  disposition  of  all  free-thinking  inhabit- 
ants. Our  eye  rests  just  now  upon  the  record  of 
the  charges   brought  against  a  wealthy  noble  of 


Gair  ^  the  owner  of  four  contiguous  estates,  a 
man  i  ;  nigh  education  and  endowment,  who  made 
all  th  laborers  upon  his  estates  happy,  and  sym- 
pathized, only  too  strongly,  with  humanity  every 
where. 

The  charges  were,  that  he  held  correspondence 
with  designing  democrats  in  foreign  countries,  as 
appeared  from  his  letters,  which  had  been  searched 
at  the  offices  of  the  Post.  Again,  he  had  been  heard 
to  express  open  and  free  sympathy  with  the  Italians 
in  their  late  rebellion  ;  he  had  instructed,  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  the  law,  the  peasantry  upon  his 
estates  ;  he  had  contributed  freely  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  liberal  sentiments,  and  of  pamphlets,  which 
had  a  tendency  to  weaken  faith  in  the  Imperial  ad- 
ministration. 

For  all  these,  and  for  like  other  heinous  deed* 
and  misdemeanors,  he  was  ac^udged  to  die  the  death 
of  the  traitor,  and  his  property  was  confiscated  to 
the  State.  By  some  fortunate  Providence,  or  per- 
haps the  wild  despair  of  the  man  himself,  he  died 
before  the  penalty  could  be  inflicted. 

It  is  strange  to  note  the  cool  relations  which  sub- 
sist between  the  subjects  and  the  monarchs  through 
all  the  countries  of  Austrian  Italy.  The  journals, 
indeed,  are  managed  by  those  who,  under  the  sleek 
guise  of  the  Italian  language  and  name,  have  sold 
their  souls  utterly  to  the  dominant  power,  and  fill 
their  columns  with  wretched  flattery,  and  foul  mis- 
statements of  truth.  The  very  exaggeration  which 
belongs  to  their  hypocrisy  betrays  their  lack  of  char- 
acter. Thus  we  observe,  in  a  recent  Venetian 
journal,  just  now  under  our  hand,  mention  of  some 
unimportant  ship  launch,  with  such  bald  preface  as 
this  :  "  Our  most  gracious  sovereign,  Francis,  has 
never  ceased  to  promote  our  prosperity,  and,  by  his 
princely  favor,  we  are  enabled  to  record  successive 
triumphs  in  our  mercantile  marine." 

By  the  list  of  strangers'  arrivals,  moreover,  which, 
by  an  ordinance  of  the  police,  is  published  every 
morning  in  the  Lombardy  papers,  we  observe  that 
the  travelers  are  few  ;  and,  for  a  week  together,  not 
a  single  American,  or  even  English  name  appears 
upon  the  gazettes  of  Milan  or  of  Venice.  The  an- 
noyance of  passports,  which  is  sorely  aggravated 
since  the  threatcnings  of  war  have  become  more 
decided,  has  shut  off  the  great  stream  of  southern 
travel ;  and  those  who  journey  to  Italy  would  seem 
to  have  chosen  altogether  the  sea  route  by  Mar- 
seilles. 

Florence,  indeed,  shows  some  signs  of  life  and 
gayety  ;  and  they  have  just  been  honoring  there,  by 
private  fetes,  that  great  master  of  song,  Mario. 
Among  others  who  have  whiled  away  a  week  of  the 
winter  there,  has  been  Charles  Dickens,  or,  as  his 
name  appears  on  the  police  muster-roll,  Dixcns 
iCarolo. 

Rome  shows  a  fearful  multiplication  of  private 
crimes,  and  the  severity  of  police  regulations  has 
rendered  it  less  agreeable  than  ever  as  a  residence 
for  the  pleasure-seeking  stranger.  Naples,  re- 
moved as  it  seems  to  be  from  the  turmoil  of  the 
times,  and  out  of  the  great  current  of  war  news,  is 
as  placid  as  the  moonlight  on  its  bay.  Strangers 
are  frecjuent  upon  its  quays,  and  within  the  pleas- 
ant walks  of  its  Villa  Jleale.  The  continued  ex- 
cavations, moreover,  at  Pompeii,  just  now  pushed 
forward  with  new  zeal,  arc  turning  up  every  day 
something  to  excite  the  wonder  of  the  curious. 

But  in  all  the  active  energy  which  characterizes 
our  age  in  this  half  of  the  world,  Italy,  from  top  to 
bottom,  is  still  a-laggard  and  asleep.  There  is  not. 
we  believe,  a  steam  printing-press  in  all  of  Italy,  not- 
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withstanding  some  of  the  most  elegant  books  of  this 
country  have  been  printed  at  Milan  or  at  Venice. 
A  single  steam  paper-mill  puffs  out  its  reams  upon 
the  shores  or  J)ahna5ia,  wholly  under  English  di- 
rection, and  sustained  by  British  capital.  The 
brigand  rol)berics  arc  even  renewed  in  frequency  the 
season  past ;  and  a  scrap  under  our  hand  gives  rec- 
ord of  the  public  diligence,  between  Rome  and 
Civita  Vecchia,  being  waylaid  and  robbed  by  armed 
robbers,  at  mid-day.  The  railways  have  hardly 
progressed  these  three  years  past.  That  from  Milan 
to  Venice  stops  short  at  Verona  on  the  souih,  and 
at  Treviglio  on  the  northern  end.  Twelve  years 
ago,  if  we  remember  rightly,  it  was  commenced  ; 
and  the  entire  distance  between  the  two  is  less  than 
two  hundred  miles. 

In  Sardinia,  indeed,  a  little  energy  has  shown 
jtself,  and  the  road  is  now  complete  from  Genoa  to 
Turin ;  in  truth,  we  have  hopes  that  the  active 
cabinet  which  presides  over  the  councils  of  Pied- 
mont, will  revive  again,  before  many  years,  the  old 
project  of  piercing  the  Alps,  at  Mont  Cenis,  with 
a  tunnel,  and  so  secure  a  level  passage  from  France 
into  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  How  much  better 
than  a  shifting  of  stage  scenes  it  would  be,  to  pass 
under  the  mountains,  on  the  cold,  bleak  side  of 
Savoy,  when  the  storm-winds  of  winter  were  blow- 
ing, and,  after  two  or  three  hours  of  dark  and  deep 
roaring  among  the  rocks,  to  emerge  upon  that  broad 
table-land,  where  lies  the  city  of  Turin,  girt  round 
its  whole  horizon  northward  and  eastward,  with  a 
glorious  chain  of  mountain  peaks  ! 

Slipping  from  this  quarter  to  the  borders  of  Swit- 
zerland, we  find  the  little  canton  of  Tesino,  still 
stubbornly  maintaining  its  half  of  the  quarrel  against 
the  bullying  of  Austria,  and  the  associated  can- 
tons half-undecided,  whether  they  will  assume  the 
quarrel  as  their  own,  or  permit  the  parties  to  worry 
it  out  among  themselves.  A  Zurich  paper,  with 
fair  pride,  records  the  fact  that  the  new  French 
Admiral  Ischarrer,  just  now  promoted  by  Louis 
Napoleon,  is  of  Swiss  origin,  and  that  his  father 
emigrated  from  the  Grisons  early  in  this  century, 
and  estao'iisned  himself  at  Brest  as  the  keeper  of  a 
cafe !  The  matter  is  note-worthy  as  among  the 
few  instances  in  which  an  American-like  change 
of  condition,  discovers  itself  among  the  privileges 
and  establishments  of  European  Society. 

As  for  Constantinople,  with  a  share  of  its  foreign 
squadron  cruising  for  the  first  time  in  the  waters  of 
the  Black  Sea,  a  little  stronger  hope  appears  upon 
the  faces  of  the  Mussulmans.  But  still  trouble  is 
among  them,  and  scarcity  of  money  is  breeding  a 
terrible  spirit  in  those  narrow  foul  streets  where  a 
penny  is  a  prize.  The  war  fever  abates  not  one 
whit ;  and  the  destruction  and  butchery  of  Sinope 
has  only  kindled  fiercer  the  rage  which  is  felt 
against  the  northern  barbarian. 

Scarce  one  pleasure-seeking  stranger  is  to  be 
seen  now  at  the  stalls,  where  were  sold  attar  and 
pipes.  The  only  foreign  figures,  are  those  of  Egypt- 
ian officers  and  sailors,  or  of  an  Arab  chief,  or 
possibly  of  some  French  officer  of  the  suite  of  the 
military  embassador.  Amber  mouth-pieces  are  sold 
for  a  trifle,  and  never  was  a  better  occasion  for 
ladies  to  make  up  their  collection  of  carpets,  shawls, 
and  fans. 

People,  merchant-people,  talk  in  knots,  in  foreign 
cofTce-rooms,  and  discuss  ominously  the  last  rumor 
of  an  nrriving  courier  at  Baraguay  d'Hiliers',  or  at 
Lord  KedclilTo's  ;  for  from  these  sources,  more  than 
from  the  silent  court  of  the  Vizier  and  the  Sultan, 
thry  look  for  true  news  of  the  war. 


W^e  leave  them  in  eager  groups,  eagerly  watch- 
ing the  swift  boats  which,  from  time  to  time,  splash 
across  the  waters  of  the  Golden  Horn,  with  a  for- 
eign embassadorial  flag  at  their  prows.  We  leave 
the  sour  sellers  of  attar,  puffing  gloomily  at  their 
oily  pipes  ;  and  the  fierce,  turbaned  nation,  cling- 
ing perhaps  to  their  last  years  of  life,  and  p(;rsisting 
ever  that  "  there  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Mohammed 
is  his  prophet !" 


THE  following  characteristic  and  amusing  anec- 
dotes of  the  late  lamented  statesman,  Daniel 
Webster,  are  undeniably  authentic.  They  both 
proceed  from  personal  friends  of  Mr.  Webster,  and 
the  first  has  never  appeared  in  print. 

Some  four  or  five  years  ago,  Mr.  Webster  paid  a 
professional  visit  to  Northampton,  Massachusetts, 
one  of  the  pleasantest  inland  towns  in  the  State.  His 
presence  there  was  expected,  and  being  the  political 
idol  of  a  large  portion  of  the  commvAnity ,  preparations 
had  been  made  to  give  him  a  cordial  reception,  by 
eminent  private  citizens.  The  landlord,  too,  of  the 
principal  inn,  had  prepared  a  very  handsome  suite 
of  apartments  for  his  express  accommodation,  and 
had  made  arrangements  to  have  the  great  man  occupy 
them. 

At  length  Mr.  Webster  arrived,  and  stopped  at  the 
hotel  in  question.  He  was  shown  to  his  quarters,, 
with  which  he  expressed  himself  w^ell  pleased,  until 
it  was  incidentally  remarked,  by  some  friend  present, 
that  "  Northampton  was  a  temperance  town,  and 
that  that  was  a  temperance-house." 

"  Won't  you  ring  the  bell  for  the  landlord  ?"  asked 
Mr.  Webster  of  a  gentleman  who  stood  near  the  bell- 
pull. 

He  rang  the  bell,  and  the  landlord  soon  came  up. 

"  Mr.  Brewster,"  said  Mr.  Webster,  "  can  you 

direct  me  to  General  L 's  house  ?     I  think  I  will 

take  up  my  quarters  with  him." 

The  landlord,  with  great  disapjwintment  express- 
ed in  his  face  and  manner,  said  : 

"  Why,  Mr.  Webster,  I  was  in  hopes  my  rooms 
would  meet  your  entire  approbation.  We  had  taken 
great  pains  to  have  their  arrangements  such  as  should 
please  you." 

*'  Your  rooms,  Mr.  Brewster,  are  excellent  eveiy 
way.  Nothing  need  be  more  so  ;  and  I  understand 
your  table  is  abundantly  supplied  with  well-cooked 
viands.  But,  Mr.  Brewster,  I  understand  that  your 
house  is  conducted  upon  rigid  temperance  principles. 
Now,  sir,  I  am  an  old  man  ;  my  blood  is  thin,  and 
now  and  then  I  require  a  little  stimulus.  Have  you 
any  pure  old  brandy,  Mr.  Brewster?" 

"  I  have  some  of  the  oldest  and  purest  in  Massa- 
chusetts, I  think,"  answered  the  landlord. 

"Well,  Mr.  Brewster,  have  the  kindness  to  bring 
m.e  up  a  bottle,  and  place  it  on  the  little  stand  behind 
that  door." 

Mr.  Brewster  departed,  and  soon  came  back  with 
the  desiderated  fluid,  which  he  deposited  as  direct- 
ed. 

"  Mr.  Brewster,"  continued  Mr.  Webster,  "  have 
you  any  fine  old  Madeira?" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Webster,  of  the  oldest  and  best  vint- 
age." 

"  Do  you  know  how  to  ice  it  properly,  so  that  it 
shall  be  only  just  gratefully  cool  ?" 

The  landlord  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and 
went  down  to  the  cellar  for  the  bottle.  When  he 
came  back,  he  placed  it,  beside  the  other  bottle,  in  a 
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graduated  cooler,  and  was  about  to  retire,  when 
Mr.  Webster  said : 

"  You  need  be  under  no  apprehension,  Mr.  Brew- 
ster, that  this  infraction  of  the  temperance-law  of 
your  town  will  be  discovered.  1  must  needs  honor 
law,  being  one  of  its  humble  ministers  ;  and  would 
act  exhibit  even  a  justifiable  evasion  of  its  com- 
mands. No,  Mr.  Brewster,  you  leave  those  bottles 
there,  where  they  will  be  unobserved  ;  and  in  a  short 
time  I  will  put  them  where  no  human  eye  can  see  tJiem  /" 

The  second  anecdote  to  which  we  have  alluded  is 
vouched  for  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Daily 
Transcript : 

"  In  the  summer  of  1823,  when  I  was  a  mere  lad, 
1  was  at  Swift's  in  Sandwich.  My  then  school- 
master was  there  also,  and  from  him  I  had  the 
story  : 

"  John  Trout  was  the  well-known  sobriquet  of  the 
fisherman  who  attended  the  amateur  anglers  on  their 
excursions.  John  was  not  remarkable  for  his  vera- 
city :  quite  otherwise,  when  the  success  of  his  hook 
and  line  was  the  subject  of  his  story. 

"One  day  he  was  'out'  with  Mr.  Webster. 
Both  were  standing  in  the  brook  waiting  patiently 
for  a  bite,  when  Mr.  Webster  told  John  in  what 
manner  he  had  caught  a  very  large  trout  on  a  former 
occasion  : 

"'Your  honor,'  said  John,  'that  was  very  well 
for  a  gentleman  ;  but  once,  when  I  was  standing  by 
that  bush  yonder,  I  took  a  fish  that  weighed — ' 

("  I  forget  how  much,  but  of  course  many  ounces 
larger  than  the  great  statesman's  big  fish.) 

'"Ah!  John!  John!'  interrupted  Mr.  Webster, 
'  you  are  an  a.m-phib-io\is  animal :  you  lie  in  the 
water,  and  you  lie  out  of  it !'  " 


Ix  a  great  metropolis  like  ours — busy  as  it  is  in 
the  marts  of  commerce  and  trade — in  the  shops  of 
artisans — in  the  crowded  foundries  and  manufac- 
tories, filled  with  men  whose  sinewy  arms  arc  work- 
ing good  for  themselves  and  for  others — in  such  a 
scene,  how  sad  a  thing  it  is  to  see  so  many  who  do 
nothing,  either  for  themselves  or  others  !  Spend- 
thrifts of  the  money  gained  by  the  toil,  and  preserved 
by  the  prudent  care  of  their  honored  fathers  before 
ihem  ;  enervated  by  luxury,  pufl^'ed  up  with  a  foolish 
pride,  and  looking  down  upon  honest  industry,  and 
ail  the  useful  pursuits  of  life.  But  not  long  shall  it 
be  well  with  such  :  by-and-by, 

"  Some  graceless  ma.sk. 


Some  symptom  ill-concealed,  shall  soon  or  late 
Burst,  like  a  pimple,  from  the  vicious  tide 
Of  acid  blood,  proclaiming  Want's  disease 
Amidst  the  bloom  of  Snow  !" 


Bv-THE-BV,  speaking  of  our  metropolis,  here  is  a 
very  quaint  description  of  it,  published  in  "  A  Pros- 
pect of  New  York,"  "imprinted  for  Nat.  Crouch,  at 
the  Bell  in  the  Poultry,"  London,  in  1GS5. 

"  In  1GG4,  King  Charles  the  Second,  he  sent  over 
four  commissioners  who,  marching  with  three  hun- 
dred red-cotes  to  Manhadaes  or  Manhatoes,  took  from 
the  Dutch  their  chicfe  lowne,  then  called  New-Am- 
sterdam, and  on  the  August  29  did  turn  out  their 
Governour  with  a  silver  leg,  and  all  the  rest  but  those 
who  did  acknowledge  subjection  to  the  King  of  En- 
gland, suffering  them  to  enjoy  their  houses  and  es- 
tates as  before. 

"  The  town  of  New-York  is  well  situated,  botli 
for  trade,  security,  and  pleasure,  in  a  small  isle 
called  Manahatan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  river 
yiohegan,  which  is  quite  commodious  for  shipping, 
and  about  two  leagues  broad.     The  town  is  broad, 


built  with  Dutch  brick,  consisting  of  above  five 
hundred  liouses,  the  meanest  not  valued  under  an 
hundred  pound. 

"  Landward  it  is  encompassed  with  a  wall  of  good 
thickness,  and  fortified  at  the  entrance  of  the  river, 
so  as  to  counnand  any  sliip  that  passelh  that  way 
by  a  fort  called  James  Fort.  It  hath  a  I.layor,  Al- 
dermen, Siierifi",  and  Justice  of  the  Peace,  for  Magis- 
trates. The  inhabitants  are  mostly  English  and 
Dutch,  and  have  a  considerable  trade  vvith  the  In/- 
dians  for  wild  furs  and  skins  !" 

Such  was  our  city  during  the  time  of  the  reign 
of  the  "  Governor  with  the  Silver  Leg,"  old  "Hard 
Koppig  Piet!" 


Any  one  who  has  seen  the  new  phases  that  ice- 
cream confections  take,  ever  and  anon,  at  inelropoli- 
tan  parties  will,  we  think,  enjoy  the  following : 

"  I  had  a  strange  dream,  a  remarkable  dream, 
A  dream  for  a  midsummer  night, 
Of  a  statue  of  Niobe,  made  of  ice-cream. 
Which  I  gazed  on  with  awe  and  delight. 

"  But  soon  the  fair  statue  beginning  to  melt, 
Beneath  the  hot  fire  of  my  gaze, 
Such  a  wild,  irresistible  longing  I  felt, 
As  St.  Anthony  surely  would  craze. 

"  '  Adored  one  !'  I  cried — and  with  one  maddened  kiss 
I  had  bitten  oflTNioBE's  ncse  ; 
Her  bust  disappeared — nor  was  sated  my  bliss, 
'Till  I  finished  the  last  of  her  toes  I" 

He  loved  the  "  sweet  creature"  well  enough  to 
"cat  her  up!" 

Apropos  of  ice-cream  :  that  was  not  a  very  com- 
plimentary, nor  over-appropriate,  (juestion  asked 
by  a  novice  in  the  use  of  this  admirable  confection, 
of  a  distant  relative,  the  hostess  of  a  crowded  city- 
"  party  :" 

"Cousin,  your  'sweetened-cream'  tastes  first- 
rate  ;  but  ain't  it  a  leetle  tetchcd  with  frost  V 

She  had  been  "  mortified  to  death"  at  the  fact 
thus  blurted  out — but  this  "  finished  her  entirely." 


Before  the  French  Revolution,  the  abbes  were 
privileged  persons  in  the  fashionable  world  ;  a  kind 
of  general  gossips  in  politics,  literature,  and  court- 
scandal.  At  the  tables  of  the  principal  noblemen 
there  would  always  be  a  vacant  place  left  for  any 
abbe  who  might  drop  in,  and  the  first  who  arrived 
took  it.  About  dinner-time  the  abbes  might  be  seen 
neatly  dressed,  picking  their  way  from  one  dry  stone 
to  another  along  the  dirty  streets  of  Paris,  ringing 
or  rapping  at  the  great  porte-cocheres  of  the  lordly 
hotels,  and  inquiring  of  the  porters, 

"  Is  there  a  place  at  table  ?" 
If  answered  in  the  negative,  away  they  would  hurry, 
in  hopes  of  better  luck  at  the  next  place  of  call. 

An  abljc  of  this  springing  order  was  seated  one 
day,  in  the  bloody  time  of  the  Revolution,  at  the 
table  of  a  nobleman,  where  there  was  a  large  com- 
pany. In  the  midst  of  the  repast  a  cart  drove  by, 
carrying  a  number  of  persons  to  the  guillotine.  All 
the  company  ran  to  the  windows  to  see  if  they  had 
any  friends  among  the  victims. 

The  abbe,  being  a  short  man,  tried  by  standing 
on  tip-toe  to  pee{)  over  the  shoulders  of  those  l)eforn 
him,  but  in  vain  :  so  he  ran  down  to  the  porte-cochcre. 
As  the  cart  went  by,  one  of  the  prisoners  who  knew 
the  abbe  bowed  to  him.  The  abbe  returned  the 
salutation  : 

"What!"  cried  some  of  the  mob,  "you  are  his 
friend  !     You   are   of  the   same  way   of  thinking ! 
Here,  citizens,  here  is  another  traitor  !     Away  with 
I  him!" 
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The  poor  abbe  was  hoisted  into  the  cart  in  spite 
of  his  protestations,  and  hurried  off  to  the  guillotine  ! 

In  the  mean  time,  the  noble  company  up  stairs, 
having  satisfied  their  curiosity,  resumed  their  seats 
at  table.  One  chair,  however,  remained  vacant ; 
and  after  a  while  the  question  began  to  be  asked  : 

"  Where  is  Monsieur,  the  abbe  ?"  "  What  has 
become  of  the  abbe  ?" 

Alas  !  by  this  time  the  poor  abbe  was  headless  ! 

The  facts  here  recorded  were  given  to  an  ancient 
American,  by  Samuel  Rogers,  the  distinguished 
English  poet. 


Some  of  the  motlier-readers  of  the  "Drawer" — 
and  we  hope  there  are  a  great  many  of  them — will 
perhaps  peruse  the  following  reflections  of  a  West- 
ern mother  upon  The  worth  of  a  Doll.,  with  a  good 
degree  of  interest.  She  took  for  her  *'  sampler,"  a 
tract  entitled  "  The  Worth  of  a  Dollar,"  and  chose 
to  "  work"  only  the  first  four  letters  ;  but  in  these 
she  well  illustrates  what  is  too  often  overlooked, 
the  importance  of  providing  home  amusement,  as 
well  as  home  instruction  and  employment  for  chil- 
dren : 

"  As  soon  as  my  eldest  daughter  was  able  to 
speak,  I  procured  for  her  a  box  of  blocks,  with  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  marked  upon  them.  With 
these  she  amused  herself,  and  soon  learned  the 
whole  alphabet,  and  also  to  spell  words  by  selecting 
the  proper  letters. 

**  Last  fall  I  sent  for  a  Doll  for  my  youngest  daugh- 
ter. It  did  not  cost  a  '■dollar,^  but  it  was  better 
than  I  intended  to  get,  and  of  course  cost  more. 
But  after  she  had  been  in  possession  of  it  for  six 
months,  I  began  to  reckon  up  the  worth  of  it  to  her, 
and  I  was  really  surprised  to  find  the  sum  so  great. 

'■'■First:  In  the  first  place,  it  had  made 
her  contented  at  home,  and  kept  her  out 
of  the  streets,  and  this  was  surely  worth  to 
her  at  least $25  00 

^^  Second:  It  had  learned  her  to  sew, 
cut,  and  fix  dresses,  and  make  little  hats 
and  bonnets,  without  calling  on  her  feeble 
mother  for  aid,  at  least 25  00 

"  Third:  It  had  cultivated  a  cheerful, 
contented,  and  happy  disposition 25  00 

'■'^  Fourth:  It  had  furnished  self-employ- 
ment, amusement,  and  instruction,  and  so 
relieved  her  sick  mother  from  care 25  00 

^'■Fijth:  It  had  helped  to  develop  those 
traits  so  amiable  and  lovely  in  a  female, 
sisterly  and  motherly  affection,  and  love 
for  domestic  duties 50  00 

"  Sixth :  As  a  motive  to  diligence  in 
study,  and  attention  to  other  duties,  it  has 
been  worth,  at  least, 50  00" 

Now  this  "  foots  up"  two  hundred  dollars,  to  say 
nothing  of  "  benefits  unthought  of,  or  at  least  indes- 
cribable," which  are  reckoned  at  a  hundred  more  ! 
So  that  in  a  short  time  our  Western  mother  found 
that  the  little  "  J9oZr'  had  proved  a  most  profitable 
investment,  and  was  led  to  think,  as  we  must  admit 
she  has  led  us  to  think,  that  if  all  parents  would 
furnish  their  children  with  some  appropriate  home 
amusements  and  employments,  it  would  be  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  both  parents  and  children. 

If  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  worth  of  a  doll, 
who  can  tell  the  value  of  a  good  little  book,  or  a 
useful  paper  1 


There  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  the  tricks  that 
used  to  be  played  upon  the  captains  of  our  North 


River  steam-boats,  by  shirking,  swindling  persons, 
who  wished  to  get  their  voyaging  for  nothing.  This 
was  when  the  boats  touched  at  most  of  the  promin- 
ent towns  on  the  river,  to  land  such  passengers  as 
might  desire  to  disembark  at  "way-stations."  A 
common  swindle  was  to  pretend  to  be  going  to 
Albany,  the  end  of  the  route,  without  money,  and  to 
be  set  on  shore  alx)ut  midway,  with  great  indigna- 
tion, by  the  captain  ;  but  landing,  in  the  mean  while, 
at  the  very  place  where  they  wanted  to  go  to  ! 

We  are  reminded  of  this  state  of  things,  in  the 
early  history  of  steam-navigation  on  the  Hudson 
River,  by  the  following  laughable  and  well-told 
sketch  of  a  similar  scene  on  the  Mississippi,  some 
months  since  : 

"  As  the  fleet  steamer  R was  coming  up  the 

river  not  long  ago,  several  way-passengers  came  oa 
board  at  Vicksburg,  and  among  others  a  giant-look- 
ing, middle-aged  Kentuckian,  who  soon  became  the 
subject  of  curiosity,  wonder,  and  general  remark. 
After  traveling  a  short  distance,  all  the  passengers 
except  the  new  one,  made  their  way  to  the  captain's 
office,  and  paid  their  fare  to  their  several  places  of 
destination.  The  next  day  the  clerk  made  bold  to 
call  upon  the  delinquent  passenger,  who  had  taken 
no  berth,  but  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in 
sleeping  in  his  chair,  and  with  his  usual  urbanity  of 
manner  asked  the  Kentuckian  to  give  him  his  desti- 
nation, as  it  would  aid  him  in  '  making  up  his  book ;' 
intending  his  question  also  as  a  gputle  hint  to  him 
to  pay  his  fare. 

"The  stout  gentleman  roused  himself  from  his 
lethargy,  and  replied : 

"'I'm  going  up  the  river  a  piece  ;  it's  all  right, 
Mr.  Clerk.' 

"The  clerk,  not  being  much  the  wiser  for  this 
answer,  again  politely  asked  the  stranger  : 
"  *  At  what  point  do  you  expect  to  land.  Sir?' 
"  '  Don't  land  at  no  point,  Mr.  Clerk  :  it's  all  right, 
though.' 

"  Here  the  clerk  left  him,  and  went  to  consult  the 
captain,  who  at  once  lost  his  wonted  good-humor  as 
the  clerk  related  the  result  of  his  interview  with  his 
delinquent  customer. 

"The  captain  proceeded  forthwith  to  bring  the 
matter  to  a  focus.    Accosting  the  stranger,  he  said : 
"  *  How  far  are  you  going  with  us,  my  friend?' 
"  '  Oh,  I'm  going  up  a  piece  with  you  :  it's  all 
right,  captain.' 

"  '  But,  Sir,'  said  the  captain,  'you  have  neither 
paid  your  fare,  nor  given  the  clerk  your  place  of 
destination ;  and  you  are  old  enough  to  know  the 
custom  of  steam-boat-men,  that  when  a  man  re- 
fuses to  pay  his  fare,  or  to  give  a  good  reason  for  iwt 
paying,  we  put  him  ashore  immediately.' 

"  '  W-a-11,  captain,  I  s'pose  'tis  your  custom  :  but 
it's  all  right.' 

"Here  the  captain's  patience  gave  out.  He  re- 
solved to  put  him  ashore  forthwith  ;  and  accordingly 
he  ordered  the  pilot  to  land,  and  the  delincjuent  to 
make  ready  to  go  ashore  :  to  which  the  latter  re- 
plied : 

"  '  It's  all  right,  captain.' 

"  The  boat  landed ;  the  plank  was  put  out ;  the 
passenger  told  to  '  walk  ;'  to  which,  with  a  peculiar 
smile  on  his  face,  he  readily  assented ;  saying,  as 
he  stepped  upon  the  plank, 
"  '  It's  all  right,  captain  !' 

"  After  getting  on  terra  firma  the  captain  gave  him 
a  short '  blessing,'  for  giving  him  the  trouble  to  land, 
and  threatened  him  with  a  '  top-dressing'  if  he  ever 
saw  him  again. 

"  To  which  the  imperturbable  old  Jeremy  Did- 
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dlcr  responded  again,  with  an  indescribable  air  of 
triumph,  pointing  to  a  handsome  cottage,  just  above 
him,  on  the  river-bank  : 

"  *  It's  all  right,  captain  ! — that''s  my  house,  cap- 
tain ! — It's  all  Right  !'  " 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  same 
steam-bodt  traveler,  who  was  observed  by  the  cap- 
tain of  a  Mississippi  steamer  smoking  a  huge  cigar 
cm  the  after-deck,  with  three  others  ("nine  inches 
long,  and  nine  for  a  cent")  in  his  left  hand. 

"  Don't  you  see  that  notice  ?"  said  the  captain, 
pointing  to  a  tin  ajiche  nailed  up  in  sight — "  No  gen- 
deman  permuted  to  smoke  on  the  after-deck?" 

"  It's  all  right,  captain,"  said  he,  puffing  into  his 
face  a  full  blast  of  tobacco-smoke,  "it's  all  right. 
Bless  your  soul,  Pm  no  '  gentleman,'  but  the  way 
I  like  to  smoke  is  a  caution  !" 

The  excuse  seemed  so  valid,  that  the  captain  with 
a  half-laugh,  turned  on  his  heel,  and  left  the  smoker 
"alone  m  his  glory." 


We  have  heard  a  young  mother,  who  had  buried 
an  only  and  infant  son,  at  the  age  of  two  years,  af- 
firm, that  aside  from  the  consolations  of  religion, 
nothing  ever  so  touched  her  heart,  or  afforded  her 
so  much  consolation  as  the  following  touching  and 
beautiful  extract  from  a  poem  which  appeared  in 
Blackwood's  Magazine  nearly  thirty  years  ago : 

"  Thou  weepest,  childless  mother  I 
Ay,  weep — 'twill  ease  thine  heart : 

He  was  thy  first-born  son, 

Thy  first,  thy  only  one— 
'Tis  hard  from  him  to  part ! 

"  'Tis  hard  to  lay  thy  darting 

Deep  in  the  damp,  cold  earth — 
Ilis  empty  crib  to  see, 
Ilis  silent  nursery, 
Once  vocal  with  his  mirth. 

"  To  meet  again  in  slumber 

His  small  mouth's  rosy  kiss  ; 
Then  waking  with  a  start, 
By  thine  own  throbbing  heart, 
His  twining  arms  to  miss  ! 

"  To  feel,  half  conscious  why, 

A  dull,  heart-sinking  weight 
Till  mem'ry  on  thy  soul 
Flashes  the  painful  whole. 

That  thou  art  desolate  ! 

"  And  there  to  lie  and  weep, 

And  think  the  live-long  night, 
Feeding  thine  own  address. 
With  accurate  greediness. 
Of  every  past  delight. 

"  Of  all  his  winning  ways, 

His  pretty,  playful  smiles  ; 
His  joy  at  sight  of  thee. 
His  tricks,  his  mimicry. 

And  all  his  little  wiles. 

"  Oh  I  these  are  recollections 

Round  mother's  hearts  that  cling, 

That  mingle  with  the  tears 

And  smiles  of  after-years. 
With  oft-awakening. 

"  But  thou  wilt  then,  fond  mother  ' 
In  after  years  look  back, 
(Time  brings  such  wondrous  easing), 
With  sadness  not  unpleasing. 
Even  on  that  gloomy  track. 

"  Thou'lt  say,  '  My  first-born  blessing, 
It  almost  broke  my  heart 
When  thou  wert  forced  to  go. 
And  yet,  for  thee  I  know 
"Twas  better  to  depart. 

' '  God  took  thoe  in  His  mercy, 
A  lamb,  untasked,  untried  ; 


He  fought  the  fight  for  thee, 
He  won  the  victory. 
And  thou  art  sanctified. 

"  *  I  look  around  and  see 

The  evil  ways  of  men, 
And  oh  !  beloved  child  ! 
I'm  more  than  "  reconciled" 

To  thy  departure  then. 

"  '  The  little  hands  that  clasped  me, 
The  innocent  lips  that  prest, 
Would  they  have  been  as  pure 
Till  now,  as  when  of  yore 
I  lulled  thee  on  my  breast  ? 

"  'Now  (like  a  dew-drop  shrined 
Within  a  crystal  stone), 
Thou'rt  safe  in  Heaven,  my  dove  I 
Safe  with  the  Source  of  Love — 
The  Everlasting  One  I 

"  '  And  when  the  hour  arrives. 
From  flesh  that  sets  me  free, 
Thy  spirit  may  await, 
The  first  at  Heaven's  gate, 
To  meet  and  welcome  me  !'  " 


Some  political  economist  has  been  "figuring up" 
to  find  who  it  is  that  the  public  pay  best ;  and  the 
following  is  the  sum  total : 

First :  "  We  pay  best  those  who  destroy  us — 
Generals. 

Second  :  Those  who  cheat  us — Politicians  and 
Quacks. 

Third:  Those  who  merely  amuse  us — Singers, 
Actors,  and  Musicians  ;  and. 

Lastly,  and  the  least  of  all :  Those  who  instruct 
us — Authors,  Schoolmasters,  and  Editors  !" 


Borrowing  is  a  bad  thing  at  the  best;  but 
"borrowing  trouble"  is  perhaps  the  most  foolish 
investment  of  "  foreign  capital"  that  a  man  or  woman 
can  make.  An  amusing  instance  of  this  species  of 
"  operation"  is  set  forth  in  a  down-east  newspaper, 
wherein  a  man  thus  related  his  experience,  in  a 
financial  way,  on  the  occasion  of  the  failure  of  a 
local  bank  : 

"  As  soon  as  I  heerd  of  it,  my  heart  jumped  right 
up  into  my  mouth.  '  Now,'  thinks  I,  '  sposin'  I 
got  any  bills  on  that  bank?  I'm  gone  if  I  hev — 
that's  a  fact!"  So  I  put  on  my  coat,  and  I  'put' 
for  home  just  as  fast  as  my  legs  would  carry  me  ; 
fact  is,  I  run  all  the  way.  And  when  I  got  there, 
I  looked  keerfully,  and  found  that  I  hadn't  got  no 
bills  ontr  that  bank — nor  any  other !  Then  I  fek 
easier." 

There  have  been  a  thousand  instances  of  "bor- 
rowing troubles"  when  it  was  not  a  whit  better 
"  secured"  than  in  the  present  example. 


Those  who  have  followed  the  History  of  Napo- 
leon, by  Mr.  Abdott,  in  successive  pages  of  this 
Magazine,  will  read  this  passage  from  a  rcs7^7ne  of  the 
incidents  which  attended  his  last  year  at  St.  Helena, 
with  no  common  interest.  It  is  taken  from  a  very 
able  review  in  the  London  Times  of  Mr.  Forsyth's 
recent  work,  from  the  documents  and  memoranda 
of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  : 

"  About  a  year  before  his  death,  a  sndrlen  change 
took  place  in  the  daily  habits  of  Napoleon.-  His 
better  angel  had  whispered  into  his  ear,  and  carried 
solace  and  contentment  to  his  heart.  Ho  no  longer 
secluded  himself  from  the  world.  He  went  out 
among  his  fellows  as  a  man  should  mix  wilh  them, 
and  as  an  I'mperor  mia;ht.  There  was  work  going 
on  in  his  gardens.  The  gardeners  are  very  busy, 
esoecially  the  Chinese — an  industrious  race.  Napo- 
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LEON  takes  his  place  among  them.  He  uses  his 
spade  with  the  rest,  and  the  children  of  Count  Bcr- 
trand  are  playing  ahout  him  while  he  digs.  Fowls 
trespass  upon  fhc  grounds,  and  make  free  with  tlie 
favorite  llovver-bcds.  The  Imperial  gardener  sends 
for  his  gun,  shoots  the  trespasser  dead,  and  then 
proce(Hls  with  his  work — supcri.'ilending  the  raising 
of  sod-walls  in  this  place,  the  formation  of  reser- 
voirs in  another. 

*'  Visions  of  the  old  time  come  across  him  while 
he  labors,  and  he  traces  out  on  the  ground  of  his 
little  garden  plans  and  field-work  for  defensive 
operations,  to  the  edification  of  his  officers  and  at- 
tendants, who  group  about  him  as  he  explains  his 
ideas.  Day  after  day,  for  a  brief  but  happy  interval, 
tlie  gardening  continues.  Every  man  in  the  house 
has  a  spade  in  his  hand,  and  Napoleon  is  very  busy 
putting  in  seeds.  He  breakfasts  in  the  garden,  sends 
messages  to  the  orderly  officers  for  carts,  shovels, 
and  spades  ;  and  when  the  orderly  looks  in,  late  in 
the  evening,  he  finds  the  great  man  still  busy  with 
his  innocent  and  healthy  occupation  ;  and  be  sure 
he  will  be  in  good  time  next  morning ;  for  the  said 
officer  writes  to  the  Governor  (Sir  Hudson  Lowe) 
in  his  report:  'General  Bonaparte  has  a  large 
bell  which  he  rings,  and  immediately  at  this  signal 
all  the  servants  turn  out  to  work  in  the  garden.'  " 

In  less  than  a  year  after  this  sentence  was  written. 
Napoleon  died  ! 


In  these  days  of"  Women^s  Rights,^'  the  proper 
education  of  "  the  sex"  for  the  new  duties  that  they 
may  be  called  upon  to  discharge,  form  a  matter  for 
grave  consideration.  So  it  is,  that  every  assumption 
of  responsibility  brings  with  it  corresponding  cares. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  establish  a  "  College  for 
Females,"  in  several  of  the  manufacturing  and  pro- 
ducing cities  of  the  Union,  in  which  the  following 
"  sciences"  are  to  be  taught,  by  competent  "  profes- 
sors :" 

"  Spinology,  Weaveology,  and  Cookology." 

These  "sciences"  are  to  be  taught  to  young  ladies  ; 
and  after  establishing  a  reputation  for  these  accom- 
plishments, they  will  be  entitled  to  receive  a  regular 
diploma,  with  the  honorary  d,egree  of  "  F.F.W.  :" 
''Fit for  Wives:' 

One  would  like  to  be  present  at  the  "examina- 
tion," when  the  fair  damsels  are  admitted  to  their 
"degrees,"  or  condemned  for  non-compliance  with 
the  terms  "  nominated  in  the  bond." 


Out  of  much  of  the  every  day  sketch-writing  of 
the  time  (a  good  deal  of  it  is  of  the  pscwdo-sentiment 
cast),  the  observant  reader  is  cnaljled  to  separate 
the  real  from  the  elaborated.  Of  the  first  class  is 
"  The  Poor  Customer,"  which  ensues  : 

"  '  How  much  butter  did  you  say  ?' 

"  *  Half  a  pound,  if  you  please.' 

"  '  And  sugar  V 

"'Half  a  pound.' 

"  *  And  of  these  oranges  V 

"  '  Haifa  doaen,  Sir,  if  you  please.' 

"  '  You  go  by  the  halves  to-day.  Well,  what  else  ? 
Be  speedy — you're  keeping  better  customers  wait- 
ing.' 

"  '  Haifa  peck  of  Indian-meal  and  one  fine  French 
roll,'  said  the  woman,  and  her  lips  quivered,  and  I 
tliought  she  turned  to  wipe  away  a  trickling  tear. 

"  I  looked  at  her  broken  straw  bonnet,  her  thin 
stooping  form,  her  coarse  garments— and  I  read 
poverty  on  all.  And  the  palid,  pinched  features, 
the  mournful  liut  evidently  once  beautiful  face,  told 
me  that  luxuries  were  not  for  her. 


"  An  invalid  looked  from  his  narrow  window, 
whose  pale  lips  longed  for  the  cool,  fresh  orange,  for 
whose  comfort  the  tea,  and  the  butter,  and  the  fine 
Frcuich  roll,  were  bought  with  much  sacrifice.  And 
I  saw  him  sip  the  tea,  and  taste  the  dainty  bread, 
and  praise  the  flavor  of  that  sweet  butter,  and  turn 
with  brightening  eye  to  the  golden  fruit.  And  I 
heard  him  ask  her,  kneeling  by  the  smoky  hearth, 
to  taste  them  with  him.  And  as  she  set  the  broken 
pan  on  edge,  to  bake  her  coarse  loaf,  1  heard  her  say, 

"  '  By-and-by — when  I  am  hungry  !' 

"And  'by-and-by,'  when  the  white  lids  of  the 
sufferer  were  closed  in  sleep,  I  saw  her  bend  over 
him  with  a  blessing  in  her  heart.  And  she  laid  the 
remnants  of  the  feast  carefully  by,  and  ate  her 
bread  unmoisten«d. 

"I  strayed  from  rny  reverie:  the  grocer's  hard 
eye  was  upon  me  : 

"  '  You  are  keeping  better  customers  wailing  !' 

"  Oh,  I  wanted  to  tell  him  how  poverty  and  jicrse- 
cution,  contempt  and  scorn,  could  not  dim  the  heart's 
fine  gold,  purified  by  many  a  trial ;  that  that  woman, 
with  her  little  wants,  and  holy  sacrifices,  was  better 
ija  the  sight  of  God  than  many  a  trumpcl-tongued 
Dives,  who  gave  that  he  might  be  '  known  of  men.' " 


The  title  of  "  Biblical  Reputation"  is  prefixed 
to  the  subjoined  scrap,  which  we  find  in  ''  The 
Drawer."  The  fact  is  declared  to  be  aullientic,  and 
the  scene  is  Illinois  : 

"  As  our  correspondent  was  passing  a  small  hot 
by  the  road-side,  he  noticed  a  shaggy-headed  boy 
of  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  with  large  eyes  and 
no  hat,  dressed  in  a  worn-out  pair  of  his  father's 
trowsers,  trying  to  balance  himself  on  the  splintered 
top  of  a  hickory  stump,  and  apparently  sunninii  him- 
self. 

"  More  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  monotony 
of  riding  all  day  witliout  speaking,  than  to  gain  in- 
formation, Mr.  Lord  (the  name  of  the  equestrian 
traveler)  reined  his  horse  up  to  the  fence,  and 
asked : 

"  '  My  little  lad,  can  you  tell  me  how  far  it  is  to 
Sangamon  Bottoms  ?' 

"  '  'Bout  six  miles,  I  reckon.' 

"  '  Do  you  enjoy  yourself  out  here  in  the  woods  V 

"  '  Yes— a  heap.' 

"  '  What  ails  your  pantaloons  ?' 

"  '  Tore'd  'em  !'  was  the  laconic  but  sufficient  an- 
swer. 

"  Finding  that  he  had  got  hold  of  a  geidus  that 
couldn't  be  pumped,  Mr.  Lord  turned  liis  horse's 
head  to  depart ;  but  he,  in  turn,  was  hailed  by  the 
boy: 

"  '  What  mought  your  name  be  ?' 

"  '  Lord,'  was  the  reply. 

"  The  boy  laughed  all  over,  even  to  the  wrinkles 
in  his  father's  old  trowsers. 

'"You  seem  pleased,'  said  Mr.  Lord;  'perhaps 
you  never  heard  the  name  before  V 

"'Yes  I  have,  too,'  said  the  boy;  'I've  heard 
"  Pop"  read  about  you  !' 

"The  traveler  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  says 
that  even  the  sacred  thoughts  to  which  the  incident 
gave  rise,  were  hardly  sufficient  to  keep  him  from 
laughing  to  himself  thrbughout  the  rest  of  his  jour- 
ney." 

We  must  say  for  ourselves,  however,  that  igno- 
rance so  profound,  an  intellect  of  an  American  boy 
so  benighted,  is  far  from  a  "  laughing  matter." 


If  our  friends  in  the  country  would  know  how  we 
sleep  in  the  metropolis,  and  especially  how  we  get 
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ap  in  the  morning,  let  them  carefully  peruse  the 
following : 

"  It  is  curious  enough  to  see  the  circulation  of  a 
great  city  commence  in  the  morning — the  great  city 
that  roared  itself  to  sleep  last  night.f  True  there 
was  a  feeble  pulse  all  night ;  the  cars  beat  to  and 
fro ;  a  carriage  now  and  then  gave  a  flutter ;  but 
after  all,  there  had  been  a  quiet  hour. 

*•  About  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  the  people 
had  been  lying  on  a  '  dead  level'  for  four  or  five 
hours  ;  some  on  pillows  of  down,  and  some  on  curb- 
stones— some  beneath  silken  counterpanes,  and 
some  beneath  the  great  blue  quilt  of  heaven.  Queer 
figures  they  make  in  the  'mind's  eye,'  to  be  sure — 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  '  folks,'  more  or  less, 
lying  on  their  backs — lying  in  tiers  or  rows,  five  or 
six  miles  long — lying  three  or  four  deep.  In  the 
cellar — that  is  the  '  primitive  formation  ;'  then  first 
floor,  second,  third,  and  so  on  up  to  the  garret. 

"  A  hundred  thousand  people  snoring  ! — what  a 
concert!  Fifty  thousand  people  dreaming !  Fifty 
thousand  people  in  red  night-caps — fifty  thousand 
in  -white — and  here  and  there  one  trimmed  with 
lace.  Thirty  thousand  curls  twisted  up  in  thirty 
thousand  papers  ;  giving  their  owners  the  appear- 
ance of  having  made  a  pillow  of  cigar-lighters.  Ten 
thousand  curls  hanging  over  backs  of  chairs,  or 
tossed  upon  tables.  How  gently  Time  touches 
such  people  ! — they  never  grow  gray  at  all !  Ten 
thousand  people  weeping,  and  now  and  then  one 
dying — dying  in  a  dream  ! 

"  And  then  the  getting  up  is  ridiculous  enough — 
though  going  to  bed  (should  we  say  *  retire'  in  these 
refined  times  ?)  is  a  solemn  piece  of  business, 
whether  people  think  it  or  not.  But  the  waking 
up,  the  getting  up,  is  amusing  enough  for  a  farce. 
It  is  a  process — a  species  of  gradualism.  There  is 
one,  who  has  '  slept  like  a  top'  for  nine  solid  hours, 
and  now  he  begins  to  wake.  First  it's  a  half-lurch, 
a  long  breath,  and  a  yawn ;  then  an  arm  is  thrust 
out — then  a  foot :  the  muscles  are  waking  up. 
Next,  the  rattle  of  the  early-going  wagons  strike 
his  ear ;  hearing  is  *  coming  to  ;'  then  his  tongue 
moves  uneasily — taste  is  returning.  Last,  his  eyes 
open,  one  after  another — then  half  close — then  open 
again  :  and  then  the  man  is  awake — awake  all  over 
— awake  for  all  day. 

There  is  another,  sound  asleep  this  minute  ;  and 
this,  he  shakes  himself  like  a  huge  Newfoundland 
dog,  springs  up  "  percussion,"  and  the  thing  is  done  ; 
the  fellow  hasn't  a  sleepy  hair  about  him.  Snowy 
quilts  that  have  just  risen  and  fallen  with  the  soft 
bosoms  Ixjnealh,  begin  to  grow  uneasy.  The  sweet 
sleepers  are  waking — so  we  will  draw  the  curtains, 
and  leave  them  to  their  toilets.  Bundles  of  rags  in 
dark  comers  toss  and  tumble  ;  there's  something 
alive  underneath.  Out  it  comes — more  rags  !  Mis- 
ery makes  no  toilets,  and  tliere  arc  no  curtains  to(* 
draw  ! 


The  following  exceedingly  graphical  descrip- 
tion of  pur  entrance  into  London,  by  an  Americaa 
traveler,  was  written  sixteen  years  ago,  by  a  gen- 
tleman who  is  now  in  the  public  service  in  Cali- 
fornia : 

"I  never  shall  forget  my  entrance  into  London. 
It  was  an  epoch  in  my  life.  About  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  while  we  were  yet  thirty  or  forty 
miles  from  the  metropolis,  a  friend  pointed  out  %o 
me  an  indication  of  its  '  whereabout.'  A  little  above 
the  horizon,  and  as  far  in  the  distance  as  I  could 
strain  my  vision,  lay  a  long  line  of  watery -looking 
cloud,  like  the  first  faint  distant  view  of  the  Blu« 
Ridge,  in  Pennsylvania,  seen  when  the  early  morn- 
ing light  touches  it  in  October.  This  was  the  smoke- 
cloud  that  always  overhangs  London,  be  the  day 
never  so  fine  or  clear — a  cloud,  the  extent  and  '  vol- 
ume' of  which  may  be  gathered  Irom  the  fact,  that 
vegetation  is  earlier  by  a  fortnight  on  the  west  and 
southwest  sides  of  the  metropolis,  than  at  the  north- 
ern and  eastern  sides — a  circumstance  alone  attrib- 
utable to  the  severity  of  the  north  and  northeast 
winds  being  mitigated  in  their  passage  over  London, 
by  the  smokes  belched  from  a  million  of  coal  fires 
into  the  hazy  air.  About  ten  miles  from  London 
the  carriages,  wagons,  carts,  indeed  vehicles  of  every 
description,  began  to  thicken — and  every  eminence 
of  the  .highway  that  overlooked  a  long  onward  reach 
of  the  road,  showed  the  mass  denser  and  more  deaise, 
as  it  neared  the  metropolis. 

"  '  And  this  is  London,  is  it  not  V  said  I,  as  we 
entered  upon  a  broad,  continuous  street,  and  saw 
others  commencing  on  either  side. 

"  '  Not  yet — wait  a  bit,'  said  the  bluff,  aldermwn- 
like  coachman. 

"We  rose  a  slight  ascent:  '  That  is  London!' 
said  the  driver,  with  conscious  pride,  as  he  pointed 
with  his  whip — '  there's  the  village  /' 

"I  turned  my  head — for  with  l)oyish  eagerness  1 
had  been  looking  right  and  left — and  before  me  lay 
the  British  metropolis,  spread  all  round  to  the  hori- 
zon  in  every  direction — a  thousand  domes,  towers, 
steeples,  and  turrets  piercing  the  dim  atmosphere — 
St.  Paul's,  Westminster  Abbey,  the  Tower,  among 
them — a  wilderness  of  architecture,  thirty  miles  in 
circumference  !" 


**  Dear  me,"  said  the  true  Mrs.  Partington,  when 
she  had  finished  reading  the  late  foreign  news, 
''dear  me!  here  they  are  going  to  war  again  over 
the  sea,  and  only  for  a  Turkey,  and  don't  say  how 
much  it  weighed  either,  or  whether  it  was  tender ! 
and  Knockemstiff  has  gone  into  a  miff,  and  the  Rus- 
shan  bears  and  Austriches  are  all  let  loose  to  de- 
vour the  people,  and  the  Lord  only  knows  when  the 
end  of  it  will  leave  off.  War  is  a  terrible  thing,  so 
destroying  to  temper  and  good  clothes  ;  and  men 
shoot  at  each  other  just  as  if  they  were  gutter-per- 
chas,  and  cheap  at  that !" 


Tittrnnf  J:!ntirt, 


A  new  literary  enterprise  is  announced  by  Phil- 
lips, Sampson,  and  Co.,  in  the  publication  of  a 
uniform  library  edition  of  the  Poetical  Works  of 
C'ami'bkll,  Rogers,  Lockhart,  Macaulay, 
BuLWER,  W.  R.  Spencer,  PIorace  Smith,  and 
Hood.  The  Works  of  Campbell  have  already  ap- 
peared, edited  by  Epks  Sargent,  with  an  orig- 
inal biography  and  notes.     The  volume  contains 


5. 


all  the  poems  collected  in  the  Moxon  editions,  ac- 
cording to  the  text  and  arrangemf;nt  approved  by 
the  author.  In  addition  to  these,  Mr.  Sargent  pub- 
lishes fifty  pieces,  which  have  not  appeared  before 
in  a  collected  form,  but  soine  of  which,  in  his  ojtin- 
ion,  arc  hardly  surpa.ssed  by  the  best  of  Campbell';' 
acknow  Ifdged  lyrics,  and  all  of  which  are  worthy 
of  a  pennnnrnt  place  in  his  works.     The  memoir. 
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which  IS  prefixed  to  the  volume,  gives  a  well-di- 
jesteil  suiuinary  of  the  principal  events  in  the  poet's 
life,  including  selections  from  the  interesting  remi- 
niscences of  Cyrus  Redding,  who  was  long  associ- 
ated with  Campbell  in  editing  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine.  Mr.  Sargent  has  certainly  executed  his 
task  with  a  fine  poetical  appreciation  of  his  author, 
and  with  just  critical  acumen.  An  engraving  of 
Campbell,  as  he  was  in  his  early  years,  and  a  full- 
length  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  his  appearance  in  ad- 
vanced life,  form  appropriate  embellishments  of  the 
work. 

The  issue  of  The  English  Poets,  on  the  model  of 
the  celebrated  Aldine  edition,  by  Little,  Brown,  and 
Co.,  is  proceeding  steadily  toward  its  completion. 
The  last  volumes  that  we  have  received,  contain 
the  Poems  of  Swift,  in  three  volumes,  and  of  Thom- 
son, in  two  volumes,  with  extended  biographical 
and  critical  notices.  We  can  hardly  give  too  warm 
•ommendation  to  the  typographical  beauty  of  this 
elegant  edition. 

Outlines  of  the  Geology  of  the  Globe,  by  Edward 
Hitchcock  (published  by  Phillips,  Sampson,  and 
Co.),  is  intended  as  a  sequel  to  the  larger  work  on 
Elementary  Geology  by  the  distinguished  author. 
Exhibiting  the  main  principles  of  the  science  in  a 
singularly  condensed  form,  it  serves  as  a  valuable 
introduction  to  the  study  of  geology. 

Another  volume  of  juvenile  stories,  by  the  au- 
thoress of  "The  Sunny  Side,"  the  late  Mrs. 
Phelps,  of  Andover,  is  published  by  Phillips, 
Sampson,  and  Co.  It  is  entitled  Talks  and  Tales 
for  Children,  and  is  founded  on  the  childish  ups  and 
downs  in  the  experience  of"  Little  Mary"  from  five 
to  nine  years  of  age.  Few  juvenile  works  display 
greater  purity  of  sentiment  or  beauty  of  style,  or  can 
be  more  unhesitatingly  recommended  for  the  family 
literary  than  this  excellent  volume. 

Lippincott,  Grambo,  and  Co.  have  issued  a  work 
of  great  practical  utility,  and  which  must  create  a 
general  demand,  in  A  Complete  Gazetteer  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  by  Thomas  Baldwin  and  J.  Thomas, 
M.D.  It  claims  to  be  the  most  elaborate  and  com- 
prehensive Gazetteer  of  this  country  that  has  ever 
been  published,  and,  after  a  cursory  examination, 
we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  its  pretensions  are 
well-founded.  Great  diligence  and  research  have 
evidently  been  devoted  to  its  preparation,  and  if 
minor  errors  or  omissions  of  details  may  be  detected 
in  the  description  of  certain  localities,  they  do  not 
i-nterfere,  we  are  persuaded,  with  the  general  ac- 
curacy or  the  substantial  value  of  the  work.  Be- 
sides the  usual  matter  comprised  in  a  Gazetteer,  it 
presents  the  results  of  the  Census  of  1850,  and  in 
many  instances  embraces  a  mass  of  statistics  and 
populations  to  1853,  obtained  since  the  Census  was 
taken.  The  fullness  of  information  which  it  fur- 
nishes, together  with  its  trust  worthy  character,  will 
doubtless  make  it  an  indispensable  appendage  to 
the  desk  of  the  statesman,  the  editor,  the  merchant, 
and  indeed  of  all  classes,  that  need  the  aid  of  a  cor- 
rect geographical  guide. 

Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar,  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  RlCH- 
AKD  Lalor  Shiel,  with  Memoir  and  Notes,  by  R. 
Shklton  Mackenzie.  (Published  by  Redficld.) 
l^ortraitures  of  Irish  character,  if  executed  with  tol- 
ftraljle  skill,  never  fail  to  be  welcome  to  the  major- 
ity of  readers.  The  Irish  temperament  includes  so 
many  elements  of  humor,  good-fellowship,  dashing 
audacity,  originality  of  conception,  and  bold,  pic- 
turrscpie  i)hrascology,  that  it  always  affords  mate- 
rials for  the  richest  style  of  description  and  annc- 
d»l.o.     The  papers  in  these  volumes,  which  were 


first  published  in  the  London  New  Monthly  Maga- 
zine, attained  a  rapid  popularity  on  their  original 
appearance,  some  thirty  years  since,  and  have  since 
been  familiar  to  all  readers  of  periodical  literature. 
Mr.  Shiel  was  himself  a  genuine  specimen  of  a 
brilliant  and  exuberant  Irish  nature ;  eloquent, 
witty,  frolicsome,  adventurous,  with  a  never-failing 
flow  of  expressive  and  vigorous  language,  he  was 
equally  fitted  by  natural  genius  for  poetry  or  ora- 
tory. His  destiny,  however,  was  soon  decided  by 
an  early  plunge  into  public  and  political  life.  At 
the  immature  age  of  one-and-twenty,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Irish  bar.  His  extreme  youth  proved 
an  obstacle  to  his  immediate  success,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  he  obtained  his  sustenance  chiefly  by  his 
contributions  to  the  London  magazines  and  other 
productions  in  the  lighter  branches  of  literature. 
At  a  subsequent  period,  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  cause  of  Irish  Emancipation,  and,  after  the 
passing  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  in  1829, 
became  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  To 
this  new  position  he  brought  a  distinguished  repu- 
tation, eff'ective  powers  of  oratory,  and  a  wide- 
spread popularity.  His  career  in  Parliament  was 
not  marked  by  the  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Ireland 
which  had  inspired  his  previous  efforts  as  a  public 
debater ;  and,  after  enjoying  several  lucrative  of- 
fices, he  died  at  Florence,  where  he  held  the  post 
of  British  Minister. 

In  the  present  sketches,  the  writer  has  given  de- 
lineations of  several  of  the  most  eminent  public 
men  of  Ireland — reports  of  interesting  criminal 
cases,  illustrating  the  practice  of  the  Irish  Bar — and 
graphic  narratives  of  the  events  connected  with  the 
progress  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  his  native 
country.  He  describes  with  brilliancy  and  point, 
and  relates  an  anecdote  with  inimitable  effect.  The 
editor  of  this  work.  Dr.  Shelton  Mackenzie,  hns 
not  only  shown  his  good  taste  in  the  selection  of 
the  materials,  but  his  literary  ability  in  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  performed  his  task.  His  notes  arc 
copious  and  apposite.  He  gives  valuable  biograph- 
ical sketches  of  nearly  all  the  persons  alluded  to  in 
the  text.  His  familiar  knowledge  of  Irish  history 
and  social  life  is  shown  to  great  advantage.  Even 
without  reference  to  the  original  matter  of  the  vol- 
umes, the  editor's  illustrative  notes  in  themselves 
furnish  an  attractive  store  of  anecdote,  literary  and 
political  reminiscences,  and  pleasant  reading  in 
general.  Although  the  work  does  not  possess  the 
gay,  rollicking  character  which  gives  such  a  fresh 
interest  to  Sir  Jonah  Barrington's  sketches,  it  is 
far  superior  to  that  production  in  point  of  important 
information  and  intellectual  power,  while  it  is  by 
no  means  deficient  in  attractions  to  readers  who  are 
merely  in  search  of  amusement. 

Human  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  by  T. 
S.  Lambert,  M.D.  (Published  by  Ivison  and 
Phinny.)  This  is  a  useful  manual,  for  popular  use, 
by  a  well-known,  successful  teacher  of  physiology. 
It  is  founded  on  the  previous  work  of  the  author, 
which  has  gained  a  wide  and  favorable  reputation, 
but  is  less  a  revision  than  a  reproduction.  The 
principal  features  »f  the  volume  are  its  clear  ar- 
rangement, its  liveliness  of  style,  and  its  numerous 
practical  illustrations.  Dr.  Lambert  is  evidently  an 
enthusiastic  in  his  favorite  science,  but  his  work 
betrays  no  lack  of  discrimination  or  careful  scien- 
tific inquiry. 

The  most  recent  issue  of  De  Quinoey's  Writ- 
ings (by  Ticknor,  Reed,  and  Fields),  contains 
Essays  on  Philosophical  Writers,  and  other  Men  of 
Letters.     Sir  William  Hamilton,  Sir  James  Mack- 
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intosh,  Kant,  Herder,  Lessing,  Richter;  Bentley, 
«nd  Parr,  are  the  great  names  to  which  the  essays  arc 
devoted.  They  are  treated  in  the  rambling,  desult- 
ory, yet  brilliant  manner,  without  which  De  Quincey 
would  not  be  himself. 

A  little  volume  of  Papers  on  American  History,  by 
Professor  A.  Davis,  containing  "  The  History  of 
New  Amstcrdarti"  "  Events  connected  ivith  the  History 
of  the  Revolution,^''  and  '^'Philadelphia  in  the  Times 
of  William  Penn,"  has  been  pul)lished  by  R.  T. 
Young.  It  presents,  in  a  brief  compass  and  in  pop- 
ular style,  many  interesting  facts  concerning  the 
days  of  "  long  time  ago." 

Tlie  Old  Bretvery  and  the  New  Mission  House  at 
the  Five  Points,  is  the  title  of  a  volume  (Stringer 
and  Townsend,  publishers)  by  Ladies  of  the  Mis- 
sion, comprising  a  brief  narrative  of  the  history  of 
the  Five  Points,  the  progress  of  missionary  enter- 
prise in  that  locality,  and  a  variety  of  interesting 
sketches  illustrating  the  effect  of  religious  influence 
in  lifting  up  the  degraded  and  down-trodden.  The 
sketches  appear  to  have  been  taken  from  life  ;  they 
are  presented  Ih  a  simple  and  unadorned  style,  and 
do  not  aim  at  effect  by  any  appeals  to  the  imagina- 
tion. As  a  record  of  the  methods  by  which  Christ- 
ian benevolence  has  attempted  to  redeem  one  of  the 
most  vicious  and  hopeless  quarters  of  the  city,  this 
volume  may  claim  a  more  than  temporary  value. 

3Iy  Uncle  Toby^s  Library,  by  Francis  Forrest- 
er, Esq.,  is  a  new  serial,  announced  by  George  C. 
Rand,  Boston,  designed  for  the  entertainment  and 
instruction  of  children  between  the  ages  of  seven 
and  fourteen.  The  numbers  that  have  already  ap- 
peared are  well  adapted  to  their  purpose,  and  give 
abundant  promise  of  the  excellence  of  the  series. 


The  London  Athenaeum  says :  "  The  Grinnell 
Expedition  has  been  fortunate  in  its  historian.  It 
would,  we  think,  be  difficult  to  produce  a  more  in- 
teresting story  of  Arctic  adventure  than  the  present 

volume Besides  the  account  of  the  voyage, 

which  is  full  of  startling  incidents.  Dr.  Kane  enters 
at  length  into  the  physical  geography  of  the  Arctic 
regions.  His  book,  which  is  profusely  and  admir- 
ably illustrated,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  kind  that  we  have  seen,  and  deserves  a  place 
by  the  side  of  our  most  cherished  records  of  Arctic 
adventure." 


The  London  announcements  of  some  of  the  ear- 
liest publications  for  1854,  include  a  History  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  English  Commonwealth,  by 
M.  Guizot;  a  History  of  the  Papacy  to  the  Period 
of  the  Reformation,  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle  ;  Hiw- 
gsry,  Past  and  Present,  by  the  late  Secretary  of  the 
Hungarian  Government  of  1849 ;  a  History  of  the 
Various  Denominations  of  the  Christian  World,  from 
the  Earliest  Ages  of  the  Church  ;  the  third  volume  of 
Lord  John  Russell's  Memoirs  and  Correspondence 
of  Fox  (to  be  completed  by  a  fourth  volume)  ;  the 
second  volume  of  Lord  Holland's  Memoirs  of  the 
Whig  Party  ;  a  Defense  of  the  Eclipse  of  Faith,  by 
ite  Author,  as  a  rejoinder  to  Professor  Newman's 
Reply ;  for  the  new  number  of  the  Traveler's  Lib- 
rary, The  Russians  of  the  South,  by  Shirley 
Brooks  ;  Secret  and  Unpublished  Documents  con- 
yt^cted  with  Russian  History  and  Diplomacy,  bearing 
on  the  present  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  East,  translated 
and  edited  by  J.  Morkll;  Germain  dk  Lagny's 
The  Knout  and  the  Russians ;  Memoirs  and  Cor- 
regpondence  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  King  of  Spain  ;  a 
tipv/  Memoir  of  Burke  and  his  Times,  by  the  Author  of 
lite  recent  Literary  and  Political  Memoir  of  Disraeli. 


The  public  reading  of  his  own  works  by  Mr. 
Dickens  at  Birmingham  is  a  novel  event  in  tlte 
history  of  popular  instruction  and  recreation.  The 
occasion  was  the  establishment  of  a  new  Mechan- 
ics' Institute,  to  aid  in  providing  the  necessary  funds 
for  which  Mr.  Dickens  generously  offered  to  con- 
tribute his  services  in  the  form  of  these  readings. 
The  Christmas  Carol  and  the  Cricket  on  the  Hearth 
were  the  works  selected  on  two  nights,  the  former 
being  repeated  on  a  third  night,  when  the  audience 
consisted  entirely  of  operatives  and  their  families. 
On  each  occasion  above  two  thousand  persons  w^ere 
present,  and  the  attention  of  the  crowded  audience 
was  riveted  by  the  speaker.  To  read  a  work  already 
familiar  to  a  large  portion  of  the  public  was  a  severe 
trial,  but  the  good  elocution,  dramatic  skill,  and 
hearty  feeling  of  the  author  gave  full  effect  to  the 
delivery  of  the  stories.  The  experiment  was  alto- 
gether successful,  although  few  authors  could  at- 
tempt it  with  the  same  advantages  as  Mr.  Dickens. 


Of  Six  Months  in  Italy,  by  Hillard,  the  Atheneeum 
says  :  "  Why  the  Americans  as  a  nation  should  espe- 
cially hanker  after  Italy,  and  eagerly  rather  than  pa- 
tiently enjoy  its  rich  though  fading  treasures  of  Art, 
we  have  no  need  once  again  to  point  out.  We  do  not 
recollect,  however,  any  record  of  a  Transatlantic 
traveler's  visit  to  Milan,  Venice,  Florence,  Bologna, 
Rome,  or  Naples,  so  satisfactory  as  Mr.  Hillard's. 
He  shows  enthusiasm  enough  without  that  sand- 
blind  leaning  on  Tradition  which  always  brings  ei- 
ther the  pilgrim's  sincerity  or  sense  into  question. 
He  describes  naturally,  sensibly,  and  warmly,  with- 
out waste  of  words.  He  is  national,  without  visible 
envy  or  antipathy — in  short,  his  book  ma> ,  and  prob- 
ably will,  circulate  widely  as  a  vade  mccum  for  his 
countrymen,  while  the  tourist  of  every  other  nation 
may  use  it  with  pleasure  as  a  carriage-companion." 


A  new  quarterly — The  Ethnological  Journal — has 
been  started  by  Mr.  Luke  Burke,  who  announces 
the  discovery  of  a  new  inductive  science — Mython- 
omy — which  is  to  throw  great  and  unexpected  light 
upon  all  the  old  mythologies  and  legends.  The  prin- 
cipal portion  of  this  number  is  devoted  to  the  first 
four  chapters  of  the  new  treatise.  We  must  leave 
it  to  persons  versed  in  this  subject  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  on  this  new  science. 


A  suggestion  has  been  made  by  Prince  Albert 
of  a  very  pleasing  character,  though  of  no  great 
practical  importance  :  he  proposes  a  portrait  gal- 
lery of  inventors.  Those  only  are  to  be  included 
whose  inventions  have  been  generally  recognized 
as  of  service  to  mankind  at  large,  and  they  are 
to  be  historically  catalogued.  To  make  this  col- 
lection more  useful,  his  Royal  Highness  pro- 
poses that  the  catalogue  should  contain  brief  no- 
tices of  the  lives  of  the  persons  whose  portraits  the 
gallery  is  to  contain.  The  book,  if  well  done,  would 
be  more  valuable  than  the  gallery,  especially  if  en- 
gravings of  the  portraits  were  added. 


The  Rev.  Frederick  Maurice,  soon  after  hi.s 
dismissal  from  King's  College,  retired  from  the 
offices  he  held  in  the  Queen's  College,  London,  a.s 
lecturer  on  Moral  Philosophy  and  English  Liter- 
ature, and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Professors. 
He  retired  because  he  was  not  re-elected  unanimous- 
ly. The  journals  publish  the  farewell  correspond- 
ence between  hirn  and  his  brother  Professors  ;  in 
which  the  latter,  through  the  Rev.  Richard  Trench, 
express  their  affectionate  regret  at  the  loss  of  hi.s 
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services — services  which  had  mainly  contributed  to 
secure  for  the  College  "the  first  charter  which  the 
Crown  of  Great  Britain  has  ever  granted  solely  for 
tAie  furtherance  of  female  education." 


Lord  Holland,  in  his  recent  *'  Memoirs  of  the 
Whi"-  Party,"  gives  a  curious  account  of  the  mar- 
riage of  George  IV.,  while  Prince  of  Wales,  with 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert.  He  quotes  a  letter  from  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  who  says  : 

"  My  brother  was  one  of  the  two  unmarried  Dukes 
who  supported  the  Prince  at  the  ceremony,  and  he 
had  need  of  his  support ;  for  my  brother  told  me  the 
Prigice  was  so  drunk  that  he  could  scarcely  support 
him  from  falling.  He  told  my  brother  he  had  drunk 
several  glasses  of  brandy  to  enable  him  to  go  through 
the  ceremony.  There  is  no  doubt  but  it  was  a  com- 
pulsory  marriage." 


The  demise  of  Mrs.  Garlyle,  the  mother  of  the 
distinguished  author,  took  place  at  Scotsbrig,  near 
Ecclefechan,  on  Christmas-day.  Her  two  sons,  one 
of  whom  is  a  doctor  residing  in  London,  and  the 
author  of  various  translations  from  the  German,  were 
present  at  the  death-bed  of  their  venerable  and  be- 
loved parent.  The  doctor  had  waited  upon  his 
mother  for  a  mqjith  with  the  most  exemplary  and 
patient  love.  Thomas  Carlyle  arrived  from  his  res- 
idence at  Chelsea  a  few  days  before  the  last  scene, 
and  on  the  spot  where  he  was  born  witnessed  the 
departure  of  a  mother  who  had  the  satisfaction,  many 
years  before  her  death,  of  seeing  her  family  rise  to 
a  proud  and  well-merited  distinction. 


French  literature  is  at  length  giving  signs  of  re- 
covery from  the  stagnation  into  which  it  was  plunged 
by  the  establishment  of  imperial  despotism.  Within 
the  last  two  or  three  months  several  original  works, 
by  authors  of  great  reputation,  have  been  brought 
out,  and  many  others  are  in  preparation.  Among 
the  latter,  we  may  mention  the  continuation  of  the 
History  of  the  Co?isulate  and  Empire,  together  with 
a  work  on  the  Fine  Arts,  and  a  History  of  Florence, 
by  M.  Thiers  ;  a  translation  o( Dante,  by  M.  Lam- 
ENNAIs  ;  a  continuation  of  the  So^ivenirs  Polifiques 
et  Litteraires  of  M.  Villemain,  the  first  volume  of> 
which  created  a  profound  sensation  in  Paris  ;  more 
etudes  of  personages  of  the  Fronde,  and,  perhaps,  a 
volume  or  two  of  what  the  French  call  haute  philos- 
ophy and  haute  literature,  by  M.  Cousin  ;  the  con- 
tinuation of  M.  de  Barante's  History  of  the  Con- 
vention; ditto  of  M.  de  Lamartine's  ditto;  while 
Jules  Janin  will  give  two  or  three  other  volumes 
of  his  soi-disant  History  of  Dramatic  Literature ; 
Madame  Sand  an  account  of  her  life  and  advent- 
ures, under  the  title  of  Ma  Confession,  and,  perhaps, 
a  new  novel  or  two,  saying  nothing  of  her  plays  ; 
Ponsard  a  new  tragedy  ox  comedy  ;  the  notorious 
Dr.  Veron  the  conclusion  of  his  memoirs  of  a 
Bourgeois  de  Paris,  which  grow  more  readable  the 
more  they  advance  ;  and  a  whole  army  of  minor 
s-cribes  arc  plying  their  pens  with  as  much  industry 
us  if  they  were  sure  to  find  readers. 


A  company  has  jast  been  formed  for  purchasing 
the  copyright  of  all  M.  Lamartine's  works  already 
written,  or  to  be  written  hereafter.  The  capital  is 
450,000fr.  M.  Ampere,  the  academician,  and  MM. 
Kmilede  Girardin,  Ponsard,  and  Pagncrc  are  among 
the  promoters. 


M.  PiKKRK   DiDf         ormerly  a  member  of  the 


great  printing  and  publishing  firm  of  Didots  in  Pari*, 
has  died  in  that  city,  aged  not  less  than  ninety-three. 
The  typographic  art  in  France  is  not  a  little  indebt- 
ed to  him  for  its  present  exquisite  perfection. 


"  Among  the  new  books  of  solid  worth  sent  us 
by  Germany  of  late,"  says  The  Leader,  "  we  will 
name,  for  the  benefit  of  scientific  readers,  the  Sys- 
tem der  Thierischcn  Morphologic,  by  Victor  Carus, 
nephew  to  the  great  Carus,  and  one  whose  Ger- 
man tendencies  toward  abstract  speculation  are 
controlled  by  careful  study  of  concrete  realities. 
He  is  a  bad  writer,  of  course  ;  is  he  not  a  German? 
But,  although  he  has  the  vicious  cumbrousness  of 
verbose  obscurity,  he  has  not  the  vicious  metaphy- 
sical tendencies  which  spoil  so  many  good  Natur- 
alists in  his  country.  His  work  is  a  philosophic 
survey  of  the  Animal  Kingdom — a  Comparative 
Anatomy  which  would  well  deserve  translation  if 
a  skillful  translator  could  be  found,  who  should 
make  his  sentences  readable." 


The  first  volume  of  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt's minor  writings  has  just  appeared.  It  is 
dedicated  to  Leopold  von  Buch,  as  "  the  able  in- 
vestigator of  nature  and  the  greatest  geognist  of 
the  age."  The  volume  contains  M.  Humboldt's 
writings  on  geognostic  and  physical  phenomena. 


Vv^o  have  tidings  of  the  death  of  M.  G.  F.  Grotb- 
fend,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  linguists  of  Ger- 
many. He  Avas  78  years  of  age.  Among  his  mosl 
remarkal)le  publications  are  works  on  the  origin  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  on  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions, on  Phrygian  and  Libyan  inscriptions, 
and  on  eastern  numismatics- 


Mr.  William  Maltby,  librarian  of  the  London 
Institution,  in  which  office  he  succeeded  Professor 
Porson,  died  on  the  5th  of  January,  having  reached 
his  ninetieth  year.  He  was  one,  and  not  the  least 
interesting,  of  that  class  of  gentlemen  scholars  which 
serves  as  a  link  of  connection  between  the  last  and 
the  present  century  in  the  field  of  polite  letters, 
then  so  highly  cultivated,  and  so  generally  appreci- 
ated. Although  bred  to  the  law,  and  practicing  for. 
many  years  as  a  solicitor,  in  copartnership  with  his 
elder  brother,  the  late  Mr.  Rowland  Maltby,  of 
Fishmongers'  Hall,  his  love  of  classical  literature 
absorbed  his  leisure  hours,  and  formed  the  object  aa 
well  as  the  delight  of  his  life.  To  the  Elmsleys, 
Sothebys,  and  Paynes  of  bygone  days,  Mr.  Maltby 
was  especially  well  known,  and  a  very  valuable  li- 
brary attests  the  industry  and  judgment  as  well  as 
the  taste  of  the  collector.  His  oldest  and  one  of 
his  most  valued  friends  through  life  was  the  vener. 
able  poet  Rogers,  with  whom  he  first  became  ac- 
(juainted,  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  at  the  school  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Picklx)urne,  of  Newington  Green. 


A  new  and  elegant  translation  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  novels  is  appearing  at  Stockholm. 


French  journalism  has  received  a  heavy  blow,  in, 
the  sudden  death  of  M.  Armand  Bertin,  director 
of  the  Journal  des  Debats,  which  took  place  recently 
in  Paris.  Not  merely  was  his  management  of  the 
journal  singularly  vigorous  and  intelligent,  but  his 
political  contributions  to  its  columns  had  a  weight, 
a  significance,  and  an  appearance  of  conviction, 
which  distinguished  them  among  similar  essays  of 
their  kind. 
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INCIDENTS  OF  TRAVEL  IN  NEW  MEXICO. 

BY    G.   DOUGLASS   BREW^ERTON. 

AS  those  who  have  followed  me  in  my  wan- 
derings through  the  wilds  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  amid  the  sands  of  the  Great 
American  Desert,  may  not  feel  altogether  unin- 
terested in  the  continuation  of  my  journey  to 
the  frontiers  of  Missouri,  I  will  resume  the 
thread  of  my  narrativ^e  from  the  point  where 
it  was  interrupted  by  our  arrival  at  the  village 
of  Taos,*  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 

In  concluding  my  "Ride  with  Kit  Carson" 
in  the  August  Number,  I  stated  that  the  way- 
worn condition  of  our  animals,  as  well  as  the 
weariness  of  the  men,  caused  a  day's  delay  at 
the  rancho  at  which  we  encamped  before  en- 

*  Though  I  give  this  place  the  name  by  which  it  is  gen- 
erally known  among  the  Americans  in  that  section  of 
country,  it  is  geographically  incorrect,  there  being,  in 
reality,  no  such  town  The  appellation  of"  Taos'^  refers 
more  particularly  to  the  "  Valle  de  Taos,"  so  called  in 
honor  of  the  "  Taosa"  tribe  of  Indians  ;  the  remnant  of 
which  (as  stated  by  Gregg)  yet  form  a  '^puch/o"'  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  "valle  "  In  this,  the  most  beautiful 
district  of  New  Mexico,  are  situated  several  towns  and 
minor  settlements,  of  which  Fernandez  and  Los  Ranchoa 
are  the  most  important. 
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tering  Taos,  where  we  were  again  detained  for 
similar  reasons  from  Saturday  until  the  Tues- 
day morning  following.  During  our  sojourn 
there  I  visited  most  portions  of  the  town,  which, 
beyond  the  fact  of  its  having  suffered  in  former 
days  from  the  chances  of  intestine  warfare  or 
foreign  invasion,  has  little  to  commend  it  to 
the  notice  of  the  traveler.  Its  inhabitants  ex- 
hibit all  the  indolent,  lounging  characteristics 
of  the  lower  order  of  Mexicans,  the  utter  want 
both  of  moral  and  mental  culture  making  itself 
every  where  apparent.  These  people,  who  know 
no  higher  duty,  and  acknowledge  no  purer  rule 
of  conduct  than  a  blind  compliance  with  the 
exactions  of  a  corrupt  priesthood,  regard  honest 
labor  as  a  burden,  and  resort  to  it  only  when 
driven  by  their  necessities.  Sleeping,  smoking, 
and  gambling  consume  the  greater  portion  of 
their  day ;  while  nightly  fandangoes  furnish 
fruitful  occasions  for  murder,  robbery,  and  other 
acts  of  outrage.  I  sp-^ak  of  the  courtry  as  it 
impressed  me  at  the  period  of  my  passage 
through  it,  some  years  ago,  when  these  re- 
marks were  applicable  to  a  large  majority  of 
its  male  population.  It  is  but  just,  however, 
to  state,  that  the  women  of  New  Mexico  toil 
harder,  and  in  this  respect  are  more  perfect 
slaves  to  the  tyranny  of  their  husbands,  than 
any  other  females,  if  we  except  the  Indians, 
upon  this  continent.  They  are  literally  "hew- 
ers of  vrood  and  drawers  of  water ;"  but,  unlike 
their  cowardly  and  treacherous  lords,  their 
hearts  are  ever  open  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
unfortunate.  Many  have  borne  witness  to  the 
fact;  for  the  wounded  mountaineer,  the  plun- 
dered trader,  and  fettered  prisoners  dragged  as 
a  triumphal  show  through  their  villages  by  men 
who  never  dared  to  meet  their  captives  upon 
equal  terms  in  the  field,  have  experienced  sym- 
pathy and  obtained  relief  from  these  dark-eyed 
daughters  of  New  Mexico, 

The  liouses  of  Taos,  like  those  of  Los  Angeles  in 
California,  are  for  the  most  part  built  of  adobes. 
with  walls  of  great  thickness,  the  windows  be- 
ing narrow,  and  strongly  barred  with  iron  rods, 
whicli,  while  they  afford  a  greater  degree  of 
security  to  the  residents  in  times  of  danger,  give 
the  place  a  gloomy,  prison-like  appearance, 
which  is  far  from  agreeable.  In  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  interior  of  their  dwellings,  as  well 
as  in  the  character  of  the  furniture  whicli  thev 
contain,  the  New  Mexicans  differ  greatly  from 
any  of  the  Spanish  race  whom  I  have  hitherto 
seen.     The  sides  of  their  rooms  are  provided 
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with  huge  rolls  of  "  sarapes''  (a  kind  of  coarse 
blanket,  which  forms  one  of  their  principal  ar- 
ticles of  trade  with  the  adjoining  provinces,  be- 
ing largeh"  manufactured  by  the  women  of  the 
country)/  These  rolls  answer  the  double  pur- 
poses of  beds  by  night  and  lounges  b}^  day.  With 
the  exception  of  these  changeable  conveniences, 
the  one  apartment,  which  serves  as  kitchen,  par- 
lor, and  bedroom  for  a  whole  family,  boasts  no 
other  movables,  unless,  indeed,  some  aristocratic 
"  rico"  indulges  in  the  luxury  of  a  bench  or 
table  fashioned  of  native  wood,  and  so  rudely 
carved  and  put  together  that  it  would  have 
done  no  great  credit  to  the  skill  of  our  friend 
Robinson  Crusoe,  if  found  in  his  island  habita- 
tion. 

Both  rich  and  poor,  however,  agree  in  appro- 
priating one  end  of  their  dwellings  to  a  sort 
of  family  altar  or  chapel,  where  rude  engrav- 
ings of  saints,  images  intended  to  represent 
the  Saviour,  or  "La  Madre  de  Dios,"  sacred 
relics,  and  consecrated  rosaries,  are  displayed 
around  a  huge  crucifix,  which  occupies  the  cen- 
tre of  the  wall  on  that  side  of  the  apartment. 
These  images,  particularly  upon  high  "fiestas" 
and  holidays,  are  decked  out  by  the  females 
of  the  family  with  all  sorts  of  tawdry  orna- 
ments; and  on  such  occasions  it  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  to  see  a  doll  representing  the  Virgin 
Mary  arrayed  in  a  muslin  frock,  trimmed  with 
artificial  roses,  and  festooned  with  ribbons  of 
the  gayest  hues.  Here  and  there  are  oil  paint- 
ings; a  worse  copy  of  a  bad  picture,  or,  it  may 
be,  a  veritable  "  Old  Master,"  occupies  the  post 
of  honor,  and  portrays  saints,  angels,  and  de- 
mons in  every  possible  and  impossible  attitude, 
and  engaged  in  every  improbable  avocation. 
As  an  instance  of  the  singularity  of  these  pro- 
ductions, I  need  only  give  an  example  of  one  of 
the  ludicrous  modes  of  depicting  Scripture  his- 
tory which  came  under  my  own  observation. 

In  the  "casa"  of  a  New  Mexican  "nco"  stands, 
or  rather  hangs,  a  picture  which  I  was  request- 
ed by  its  owner  to  examine.  He  remarked  that 
it  was  held  to  be  uncommonly  handsome,  and 
valuable  withal.  After  some  little  difficulty,  I 
managed  to  penetrate  the  vail  of  dust,  varnish, 
and  asphaltum  with  which  time  and  the  picture 
cleaners  had  kindly  shrouded  it,  and  was  re- 
warded for  my  trouble  by  the  discovery  that 
the  artist  (whose  ideas  upon  perspective  seemed 
Komewhat  celestial)  had  chosen  for  his  subject 
the  sacrifice  of  Isaac.  Abraham — who  stands 
upward  of  six  feet — in  a  yellow  uniform  coat 
and  blue  striped  pantaloons,  with  cavalry  boots, 
spurs,  and  mustaches  to  match — is  about  put- 
ting an  end  to  Isaac  (whose  dress,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  mustaches,  is  got  up  in  nearly 
l-lie  same  military  style  as  that  of  the  patriarch) 
by  blowing  out  Ids  brains  with  an  old-fashioned 
blunderbuss,  the  muzzle  of  which  is  close  to 
Isaac's  right  ear.  The  angel,  however,  has  ar- 
rived just  in  the  very  nick  of  time;  for  as 
Abraham,  with  averted  head,  is  pulling  trig- 
ger, tlie  cel.^stial  visitor  discharges  a  ton-cnt  of 


water  from  a  huge  squirt  directly  into  the  prim- 
ing of  the  gun,  thereby  saving  the  brains  of  the 
intended  victim.  As  regards  the  coloring  of 
this  precious  "  work  of  art,"  I  will  only  observe 
that  it  would  probably,  with  a  little  smoking, 
bring  a  high  price  in  the  New  York  market  as 
a  most  undoubted  ''original.'^ 

The  concluding  paragraphs  of  my  Rocky 
Mountain  narrative  chronicled  the  fact  that  my 
friend  Carson  had  a  wife  who  was  then  residing 
in  Taos.  Now  it  was  evident  that  Kit  felt  dis- 
posed to  linger  by  his  own  fireside  to  the  last 
moment  which  duty  would  permit ;  and  when 
we  remember  the  long  and  weary  days  of  peril 
and  fatigue  Avhicli  our  adventurous  mountain- 
eer must  necessarily  undergo  before  r<  visiting 
his  home,  few  of  our  lady  readers  will  wonder 
at  the  wish,  however  strange  it  may  appear  to 
those  unfortunate  Benedicts  who  have  found 
the  silken  chains  of  matrimony  grow  heavier 
in  the  wearing.  To  carry  out  his  de-^ign,  it 
was  mutually  agreed  thai  I  should  depart  for 
Santa  Fe  with  the  greater  number  of  our  men, 
and  there  await  the  arrival  of  Carson,  who, 
with  fresher  animals,  purposed  accomplishing 
the  distance — upward  of  seventy-five  miles — in 
about  one  third  of  the  time  which  would  be 
consumed  by  our  tired  and  foot-sore  beasts  in 
reaching  their  destination. 

It  was  a  pleasant  morning  in  the  month  of 
June,  at  about  10  o'clock — judging  by  the 
shadow  of  an  old  adobe  church,  which  serves 
as  a  sort  of  town  clock  or  sun-dial  to  the  deni- 
zens of  Taos — when  I  bade  Kit  a  final  good-by, 
with  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  flung  myself 
into  the  saddle,  and  turned  the  face  cf  my 
"little  gray,"  and  mine  own  in  consequence, 
toward  that  portion  of  our  party  who  had  al- 
ready lessened  the  distance  between  themselves 
and  "La  Ciudad  de  Santa  Fe"  by  a  good  Mex- 
ican league — which  I  take  to  be  the  longest  in 
the  world. 

I  had  scarcely  cleared  the  town  by  a  couple 
of  miles,  when,  while  jogging  soberly  along 
with  a  greater  feeling  of  security  than  I  had 
hitherto  experienced  during  my  recent  travel, 
I  made  my  mule's  laziness  an  excuse  for  relaps- 
ing into  my  old  habit  of  day-dreaming ;  for  the 
better  enjoyment  of  which  I  got  an  easy  posi- 
tion in  the  saddle,  at  the  same  time  loosening 
the  reins.  It  was  not  long — counting  by  min- 
utes— before  my  sagacious  "  little  gray"  discov- 
ered that  she  could  loiter,  for  the  time  being, 
with  impunity.  Having  settled  this  fact  to  her 
own  satisfaction,  she  next  proceeded  to  slacken 
her  gait  from  a  dead  march  to  a  shuffle,  and 
finally  halted  outright,  to  devote  herself  to  the 
more  profitable  discussion  of  the  grasses  fring- 
ing the  roadside  below,  white  her  master  "  chew- 
ed the  cud  of  sweet  or  bitter  fancy"  above.  We 
might  have  passed  a  half  hour  in  this  stationary 
way,  the  mule  botanizing  and  I  ruminating, 
when,  just  as  I  had  finished  peopling  a  little 
imaginary  world  of  mine  own,  I  found  myself 
"brought  up  all  standing,"  nautically  speak- 
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ing,  by  the  sudden  report  of  an  escopeta  fired 
by  some  unseen  hand  from  the  thicket-skirted 
bluff  overhead  ;  which,  coupled  with  the  sharp 
whiz  of  a  ball  within  any  thing  but  a  pleasant 
proximity  to  my  right  ear,  astonished  me  not 
a  little.  But  the  voyageur  through  the  wilds 
of  the  Far  West  soon  learns  to  think  and  act 
promptly,  and  my  two  months  upon  the  road 
liad  already  given  me  some  slight  experience: 
.'•o,  without  waiting  for  a  verbal  explanation,  I 
sent  a  ball  and  half  a  dozen  buckshot,  as  near- 
ly as  an  off-hand  aim  would  permit,  to  the 
probable  whereabouts  of  my  unknown  antag- 
onist ,  and  then,  finding  myself  contending  sin- 
gle-handed with  an  ambushed  enemy,  and  con- 
sidering the  chances  of  a  fight  under  existing 
circumstances   decidedly   hazardous,    I    plied 


whip  and  spur  with  right 
good-will  until  my  "little 
gray"  brought  me  safely 
up  to  the  rear-guard  of  our 
party.  Upon  relating  my 
adventure,  our  mountain- 
eers "alloived  that  a  greaser 
wanted  to  raise  my  har  ;" 
which,  being  translated 
into  plain  English,  signi- 
fies that  I  had  that  day 
served  as  a  target  for  some 
prowling  Mexican. 

In  traversing  the  old 
road  between  Taos  and 
Santa  Fe,  the  eye  of  the 
traveler  is  oftentimes  ar- 
rested by  rude  wooden 
crosses  half  imbedded  in 
stone-heaps.  These  cross- 
es mark  the  spot  where 
some  one  has  been  murder- 
ed by  hostile  Indians,  or 
the  equally  formidable  la- 
droncs — as  the  banditti  of  Mexico  are  usually 
called.  The  stone-heaps  which  encircle  the 
base  of  these  rude  structures  are,  as  I  am  told, 
accumulated  by  a  custom  of  the  country  which 
requires  each  Mexican  who  passes  them  to  add 
a  stone  to  the  pile  already  gathered,  and  mutter 
a  praj'er  for  the  repose  of  those  who  slumber  so 
dreamlessly  below.  If  the  frequent  recurrence 
of  these  sad  memorials  of  crime  be  taken  as  u 
proof,  the  number  of  persons  who  die  a  violent 
death  in  New  Mexico  must  be  very  great. 

It  was  nearljT-  sunset,  when  the  close  of  our 
first  daj^'s  travel  brought  us  to  the  banks  of  a 
clear  but  rapid  brook,  which  wound  its  way 
through  the  narrow  street  of  a  little  Mexican 
village.  Here  we  encamped;  and  while  still 
engaged  in   removing  the   saddles   from    our 
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weary  beasts,  we  received  a  deputation  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  sent  a  fair  representation,  in 
the  shape  of  some  half  a  dozen  seTioritas,  who 
brought  e^gs,  goats'  milk,  and  tortillas — the  sum 
total  of  the  products  of  the  place.  Each  and 
all  of  these  they  were  willing  to  dispose  of  to 
their  '^  amigos,^^  Los  Americanos,  for  a  pecuni- 
ary consideration.  But,  as  their  "American 
friends"  were  just  then  decidedly  deficient  in 
funds — five  silver  dollars  being  a  large  estimate 
ot  the  amount  of  "circulating  medium"  in  the 
bands  of  our  party — and,  moreover,  as  we  con- 
fidently expected  that  the  same  state  of  things 
would  continue  until  relieved  by  the  pay-mas- 
ter, their  traffic  prospered  poorly. 

But  our  inability  to  trade  seemed  in  no  Avise 
to  lessen  their  sociability,  for  our  visitors  con- 
tinued to  come  in  until  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  rancho  had  favored  us  with  their 
company.  Among  others,  the  village  priest 
figured  most  conspicuously,  and,  fi'om  his  cler- 
ical dress,  to  sa^^  nothing  of  his  ample  rotundi- 
ty of  figure,  attracted  uo  small  share  of  my  at- 
tention. Were  I  to  attempt  a  description  of 
Father  Ignatio,  I  should  say  that  his  style, 
though  peculiar,  was  not  unlike  that  of  Saint 
Nicholas  of  Christmas  holiday  memory,  for 

■'  He  had  a  broad  chin,  and  a  little  round  belly, 
That  shook  when  he  laughed  like  a  bowl  full  of  jelly." 

Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  worthy 
()riest  was  a  man  of  the  world,  who  loved  bet- 
ter to  gather  life's  roses  than  to  encounter  its 
thorns ;  preferring  a  good  dinner  and  a  long 
afternoon  siesta,  with  other  carnal  enjoyments, 
to  the  performance  of  a  penance  or  the  keeping 
of  a  fast. 

By  nightfall  our  camp  would  have  furnished 
a  rich  subject  for  Wouverman's  pencil,  as  the 
wild-looking  figures  flitted  to  and  fro  ;  now 
strongly  marked  and  standing  out  in  bold  relief 
against  the  ruddy  glare  of  the  fire-light,  and 
then  growing  dim  and  shadowy  as  they  retired 
into  the  gloom.  We  were  a  motley  group  with- 
al— here  a  blanket-covered  Mexican,  with  his 
gaudy  serape  and  broad-brimmed  sombrero,  and 
there  a  "Mountain  man,"  who,  with  his  patch- 
ed and  weather-stained  hunting-shirt,  long  hair, 
and  matted  beard,  looked  quite  as  uncouth  in 
our  own  fantastic  garb;  while  at  intervals  amid 
the  throng  laughed  a  bevy  of  dark  eyed  seho- 
ritas,  with  flowing  hair  and  coquetish  scarlet 
l)etticoat,  just  long  enough  to  display  a  taper 
foot  and  faultless  ankle ;  who  chatted  and 
smoked  their  tiny  ciyarritos  with  a  sang  froid 
and  freedom  from  restraint  which  would  have 
rivaled  even  the  assurance  of  our  fashionable 
belles.  And  now,  though  it  be  a  digression,  per- 
mit me  to  say  that  I  like  the  style  of  these  same 
daughters  of  New  Mexico.  There  is  little  of  the 
affected  fine  lady  about  them,  it  is  true.  They 
are  nothing  more  or  less  than  women;  and, 
better  still,  wonum  as  she  comes  from  her  Crea- 
tor's hands,  with  eyes,  teeth,  hair,  and  figures 
— ay,  and  for  that  vaoXtev,  hearts  too,  occasion- 
ally— founded    upon   the    very  best    models — 


Dame  Nature's  own.  In  a  Avord,  they  are  wom- 
en unstayed  and  unpadded,  who  have  gained 
nothing  from  conventionalism,  and  have  grown 
up  to  their  full  estate  in  blissful  ignorance  of  a 
milliner's  modes. 

As  I  stood  gazing  upon  the  busy  scene,  think- 
ing to  myself  that  it  Avould  have  seemed  passing 
strange  to  some  of  my  polished  city  friends,  i 
was  interrupted  in  my  meditations  by  the  fat 
fingers  and  unctuous  voice  of  Father  Ignatio, 
who  tapped  me  upon  the  shoulder,  at  the  same 
time  whispering  an  invitation  to  drink  a  quiet 
glass  of  aguadle)tte  with  him  at  his  own  partic- 
ular sanctum,  Avhich  stood,  as  its  jovial  occupant 
kindly  observed  me,  at  no  great  distance  from 
our  camp,  near  the  end  of  the  cdlle. 

I  have  hinted  that  the  Friar  was  a  "jolly 
dog."  I  will  now  go  farther,  and  declare  that 
his  notion  of  a  supper — a  supper  for  two — was, 
to  a  man  who  had  spent  twelve  hours  in  the 
saddle,  by  no  means  a  bad  one.  True,  we  lacked 
deviled  turkey  and  oysters ;  but  the  chocolate, 
and  the  omelette,  and  a  ''  hotch-potch,"  savoring 
strongly  of  red  peppers — prepared  as  my  rev- 
ei'cnd  host  assured  me,  with  an  indescribable 
roll  of  his  eye,  by  one  of  the  prettiest  nihas  in 
the  village — proved  rather  appetizing;  nor  was 
this  by  any  means  the  ultimatum  of  the  feast ; 
for,  with  a  sly  glance  from  the  window  to  dis- 
cover if  any  prying  loiterer  was  near  —  not 
(as  the  good  father  explained  to  me)  "for  fear  of 
scandal ;  for  a  Mexican  priest — grdcias  a  Dios' — 
(here  the  old  sinner  smacked  his  lips)  "did 
pretty  much  as  he  pleased ;"  but  lest  some  thirsty 
neighbor  should  drop  in  to  share  the  liquor. 
My  host  unlocked  a  hidden  closet  in  the  Avail, 
and  brought  forth  a  weighty  flask,  Avhose  cob- 
webbed  sides  and  Avell-sealed  mouth  gave  fair 
promise  of  a  good  thing  to  come.  The  Padre's 
Bardolphian  nose  grew  a  shade  rosier  as  he  un- 
corked it ;  and  his  little  black  eyes  fairly  tAvink- 
led  as,  with  a  laudable  desire  to  prevent  mis- 
takes, he  carried  it  to  his  lips. 

"  To  your  good  health,  my  son ;  may  you  live 
a  thousand  years,"  said  the  Priest,  as,  after  a 
preparatory  dusting,  he  proceeded  to  test  its 
contents. 

I  watched  my  reverend  friend's  movements 
Avith  some  degree  of  anxiety ;  for  the  receptacle, 
large  as  it  was,  Avas  well  tilted  ere,  with  a  long- 
draAvn  sigh  and  a  look  of  fond  regret,  he  loAvered 
it  to  pass  it  to  his  guest. 

And  now,  though  the  "  Brick  Lane  Branch  of 
the  Grand  Junction  United  Ebenezer  Temper- 
ance Society"  stood  in  the  breach  and  forbade 
its  utterance,  I  Avill  say  that  that  Friar  Avas 
most  assuredly  a  trump ;  for  the  flask,  instead 
of  containing  the  execrable  aguadiente  of  the 
country,  as  my  first  invitation  had  led  me  to 
suspect,  Avas  fragrant  of  as  fine  old  Cogniac  as 
ever  slumbered  in  the  cellar  of  a  gouty  peer. 

But  as  "enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast,"  and 
as  I  did  not  desire  to  follow  too  strictly  the 
example  of  my  reverend  friend,  who  took  his 
liquor  in  its  primitive  state,  I  poured  a  portion 
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iuto  a  little  tin  "  convauieucy"  which  usually 
accompanied  me  upon  my  travels,  and  having 
added  an  equal  quantity  of  a  weaker  beverage, 
drank,  with  all  the  ceremony  which  the  grav- 
ity of  our  acquaintanceship  demanded,  to  his 
Church,  and  its  Avorthy  representative.  The 
ice  being  now  fairly  broken,  the  friar  came  out 
gloriously,  and  told  more  good  stories  than  my 
limited  stock  of  Spanish  would  enable  me  to 
appreciate. 

I  have  a  recollection  of  assisting  him  some 
time  after  midnight  in  the  performance  of  La 
Ponchada,  the  national  air  of  Mexico,  when,  be- 
ing a  firm  believer  in  the  virtues  of  temperance 
and  sobriety,  and  finding  that  my  new  friend 
was  in  a  fair  way  to  make  a  night  of  it,  I  rose, 
and  plead  my  lo"g  day's  march  as  an  apology 
for  so  early  a  leave-taking — to  the  necessity  of 
which  the  Padre  most  reluctantly  assented,  at 
the  same  time  proffering  his  services  to  see  me 
safe  home  (he  had  drank  thrice  to  my  once), 
an  offer  which  the  unsteadiness  of  his  legs  might 
possibly  have  interfered  with  his  fulfilling. 

Had  the  Padre  been  wise,  he  would  most  cer- 
tainly have  followed  my  discreet  example.  But, 
so  far  from  seeking  repose,  I  caught,  as  I  walked 
down  to  my  camp,  a  glimpse  of  the  reverend 
man,  as  he  passed  between  the  window  and  the 
light,  with  the  bottle  clasped  lovingl}"  in  one 
hand,  while  the  other  kept  time  to  the  chorus 
of  a  melody  which,  so  far  as  I  could  judge, 
savored  more  of  punch  than  prelacy. 


FATHER    IGNATIO    MOVED    BY    THE    SPIRIT. 

I  must  not  forget  to  remark  that  the  Padre's 
assistant  (a  little  dried-up  Mexican,  the  very 


antipodes  of  the  priest)  said  something  in  the 
morning  of  a  sound  like  that  of  a  person  danc- 
ing in  the  Father's  room  near  daybreak.  Bi-it 
this  latter  clause  must  have  been  a  scandal.  At 
all  events,  his  reverence  professed  himself  un- 
able to  account  for  it,  unless,  indeed,  it  miglit 
have  been  "  a  deception  of  the  author  of  all  evil, 
who  was  ever  on  the  watch  to  take  advantage, 
by  interrupting  the  devotions  of  a  Christian 
like  himself"  I  give  the  priest's  explanation 
in  his  own  words;  and  for  mine  own  opinion  in 
the  matter,  1  can  oidy  say  that  I  should  be  sorry 
to  differ  with  him  in  a  thing  of  such  trivial  im- 
portance. 

We  were  up  betimes  upon  the  ensuing  day, 
but  as  I  felt,  after  my  vestry  suppei*,  by  nc 
means  anxious  to  hasten  our  departure,  it  was 
fully  ten  o'clock  ere  we  had  repacked  our  mules 
and  were  once  more  ready  for  the  road. 

The  bill  of  fare  at  breakfast  was — thanks  fo 
the  kindness  of  my  reverend  friend,  the  Padre, 
who  came  down  to  share  it — considerably  im- 
proved by  the  addition  of  some  of  the  odds  and 
ends  of  our  last  night's  entertainment,  to  say 
nothing  of  half  a  gallon  of  goat's  milk,  and  a  « 
couple  of  dozen  of  new-laid  eggs,  sent  in  by 
"particular  request."  And  then,  for  pleasant 
company  and  instructive  conversation  to  season 
it,  I  will  back  the  jovial  friar  (who  looked  as 
rosy  and  good-humored  as  if  there  were  no  such 
sins  as  old  brandy  and  midnight  revels  in  his 
decalogue)  against  any  six-bottle  parson  in  all 
Christendom,  the  English  fox-hunting  districts 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Long  life,  say 
T,  to  jolly  Father  Ignatio,  wherever  he  may  be. 

But  every  thing  comes  to  an  end  at  last  in 
this  sublunary  sphere,  and  so  did  our  bi-eak- 
fast,  and  with  it  my  acquaintance  with  the 
priest,  who  showered  upon  me  every  blessing 
of  the  Church  as  he  stood  by  the  wayside  upon 
that  memorable  morning,  with  his  bald  pate 
shining  pleasantly",  like  a  mirror  in  the  sun, 
waving  his  clerical  sombrero  in  the  air,  and 
shouting  lustily  after  me  until  a  sudden  turning 
of  the  road  hid  our  party  from  his  view,  and 
separated  us  forever. 

Our  journey  for  the  dnj  was  marked  by  no 
particular  incident,  except  that  many  of  our 
mules  showed  symptoms  of  giving  out ;  and 
even  my  indefjitigable  little  gray,  who  had 
borne  up  amid  all  the  privations  of  hard  travel 
and  short  rations,  threatened  momentarily  to 
drop  down  upon  the  road.  But  as  we  expected 
to  reach  Santa  Fe  upon  the  evening  of  the  mor- 
row, we  felt  any  thing  but  despondent ;  and 
good  stories,  sly  jokes,  and  pleasant  allusions 
to  our  adventures  by  the  way  seemed  the  occu- 
pation of  all. 

Having  cojnplcted  our  allotted  distance,  we 
encam})ed  for  the  night  at  a  rancho  where  a 
Mexican  "  Alcalde" — a  very  different  sort  of 
person  from  my  friend  the  Priest — gave  me  a 
crusty  invitation  to  Bup})er,  and  nearly  com- 
passed the  destruction  of  my  digestive  organs 
through  the  medium  of  over-done  eggs  and  raw 
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aguadiente.  I  was  the  gainer,  however,  by  his 
sin-linc'ss,  for  it  induced  me  to  make  a  virtue  of 
necossity,  and  retire  at  a  seasonable  hour.  As 
I  pronounced  a  benediction  upon  the  servant 
of  the  Church,  so  Avill  I  record  my  malediction 
against  the  representative  of  the  civil  authority. 
That  lie  may  full  a  victim  to  the  miseries  of  his 
own  society  is  the  very  worst  evil  which  I  could 
wish  Senor  Alcalde  Don  Antonio  Guerrara. 

Our  start  upon  the  third,  and,  we  hoped,  final 
day's  travel  between  Taos  and  Santa  Fe,  was 
an  early  one.  It  was  just  sunrise  by  the  lumin- 
ary in  question ;  not  to  mention  an  authority 
which,  as  threatening  clouds  were  darkening 
the  eastern  horizon,  might  have  been  consider- 
ed an  equally  reliable  sign — I  refer  to  the  Al- 
calde's chicken-yard,  a  preserve  well  stocked 
with  fowds,  as  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  my  un- 
scrupulous follower  Juan  had  ascertained  during 
the  night,  or  else  whence  came  the  raw  mate- 
rial for  the  stew  on  w^hicli  we  breakfasted  ? 
Perchance  it  was  an  inquiry  after  one  of  his 
missing  family  that  induced  an  elderly  rooster, 
of  corpulent  dimensions  and  pompously  martial 
air,  to  assume  so  elevated  a  position  upon  the 
posts  of  the  corral,  and  vociferate  his  peculiar 
reveille  so  noisil}',  asour  party  filed  into  the 
main  road.  Let  me  advise  the  reader,  if  he 
should  ever  become  a  traveler  in  the  provinces 
of  Mexico,  to  instruct  his  servant  in  the  art  of 
foraging ;  for  if  he  prove  an  adept,  it  shall  be 
well  for  his  master,  who  might  otherwise  go 
supperless  to  bed.  To  do  my  "  treasure"  just- 
ice, he  was  no  fool,  at  least  fii  that  respect. 

By  noon  we  had  reached  a  Mexican  village, 
where,  as  Little  Gray,  my  "ultimatum"  in  the 
way  of  transportation,  was  now  upon  her  last 
legs,  being  scarcely  able  to  carry  herself,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  rider,  I  concluded  to  tarry  and  dine, 
intending  to  push  on  and  overtake  the  party, 
or,  at  all  events,  reach  Santa  Fe  that  night. 
I  must  confess  that  I  was  not  a  little  influenced 
in  this  determination  by  the  bright  eyes  of  two 
new-made  acquaintances — very  pretty  senori- 
tas,  who,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  their  papa 
(Don  Alphabet  I  shall  call  him,  for  his  names 
seemed  legion),  were  then  busily  employed  in 
cooking  choice  specimens  of  the  usual  products 
of  the  country — eggs,  kid,  and  goat's  milk. 
Apropos  to  which,  it  appeared  to  me,  in  trav- 
ersing New  Mexico,  that  the  bill  of  fare  in  this 
primitive  region  would  have  suited  Alexander 
Selkirk  admirably ;  for  to  that  hard-headed  ani- 
mal, the  goat,  the  New  Mexicans  are  indebted 
not  only  for  their  food  and  bedding,  but  occa- 
sionally for  the  very  raiment  which  they  wear. 
Having  finished  my  repast,  which  T  took  sitting 
a  la  Tarque,  using  my  hunting-knife  and  those 
yet  earlier  inventions,  the  fingers,  as  a  substitute 
for  the  ordinary  table  implements,  I  lit  a  cigar, 
the  sole  survivor  of  a  treasured  few;  and  with 
the  aid  of  a  huge  roll  of  "  sarapcs''  by  way  of  a 
lounge,  and  the  Don's  amiable  daughters  for 
society,  I  smoked  and  oomplimented  the  young 
ladies  in  bad  Spanish,  thus  passing  the  time  until 


siesta  in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner.  This 
same  siesta — which,  by-the-way,  means  in  plain 
English  an  afternoon  nap — w^as  a  luxury  wliich 
I  had  been  wise  to  have  omitted ;  for  I  slumber- 
ed so  soundly  that  it  was  not  until  the  length- 
ening shadows  betokened  the  sinking  of  the  sun 
that  I  recollected  the  weary  leagues  between 
myself  and  Santa  Fe  yet  to  be  accomplished. 
Then,  with  somewhat  of  reluctance,  I  ordered 
out  my  mule,  who  had  been  dining  in  the  corral, 
and  now  came  most  unwillingly  to  the  door. 
Upon  offering  money  in  payment  for  the  atten- 
tion which  I  had  received,  it  was,  much  to  my 
surprise,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  campaign- 
ing experience,  declined  by  my  host.  So  I  had 
no  alternative  but  to  make  my  "actios,"  adding 
a  "  mille  grdcias' — thousand  thanks — as  a  re- 
ceipt in  full. 

Once  more  upon  the  road,  I  experienced  so 
much  of  that  chilly  uncomfortable  feeling  which 
is  connected  with  a  departure  from  pleasant 
quarters,  and  the  undertaking  of  a  long  and 
lonely  ride,  that  I  determined  to  shorten  its 
duration,  if  it  were  possible,  and  with  this  in- 
tention halted  to  consult  a  peasant  who  was 
lazily  working  upon  one  of  the  numerous  irri- 
gating ditches  wliich  are  the  inseparable  assist- 
ants of  New  Mexican  agriculture.  This  fellow, 
upon  understanding  that  I  was  in  haste,  recom- 
mended "  el  senor'^  to  take  a  certain  by-road, 
which  he  pointed  out,  assuring  me  that  it 
would  be  the  nearest  by  more  than  a  league. 
It  was  in  an  evil  hour  that  I  liste'ned  to  his 
advice,  and  departed  from  the  beaten  track  to 
follow  an  almost  unused  bridle-path,  which  the 
gathering  shadows  of  evening  rendered  yet 
more  indistinct.  But,  buoyed  up  by  hopeful 
anticipations  of  rest,  and  a  gay  time  in  Santa 
Fe,  I  kept  jogging  on  while  daylight  and  twi- 
light, and  the  pale  radiance  of  a  cloudless  moon 
worked  their  changes  in  the  aspect  of  earth  and 
sky ;  changes  which  succeeded  each  other  with 
a  rapidity  best  accounted  for  by  my  own  im- 
patience and  the  solitary  weariness  of  the  way. 
By  midnight  I  had  become  a  firm  believer 
in  three  conclusions:  First,  that  I  wast  lost. 
Secondly,  that  "  Little  Gray"  and  myself  were 
exceedingly  tired,  and  hungry  withal.  And 
thirdly,  that  the  sooner  we  made  camp  the  bet- 
ter. In  accordance  with  this  latter  determina- 
tion, I  halted  at  the  first  pool  of  water,  relieved 
my  weary  mule  of  her  saddle  and  bridle,  fasten- 
ed one  end  of  the  rcata  round  her  neck,  though 
there  was  no  particular  fear  of  her  stampeding, 
as  she  was,  in  mountain  parlance,  "  pretty  much 
give  out;"  and  then,  with  the  rope  twisted 
round  my  arm,  for  want  of  a  better  picket  pin, 
I  lay  down  to  sleep,  having  my  saddle  for  a 
pillow,  and  a  sandy  piece  of  soil — I  ahv  a3*s  pre- 
fer that  kind  of  ground  for  a  mattress.  How 
gloriously  I  rested  that  night!  You  may  talk 
of  your  sound  sleepers  on  feather-beds  in  well- 
ceiled  chanibers,  you  city  bred  people,  who 
fancy  you  are  enjoying  robust  health,  and 
slumber  like  dormice !     What  do  you  know  of 
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**  Nature's  sweet  restorer?"  Why,  I  would  not 
give  one  hour  of  that  dreamless  repose  beneath 
the  open  sky,  with  the  star-lit  heavens  above, 
and  the  pure  night  winds  as  they  come  surging 
over  the  dew-laden  grasses — or,  perchance,  in 
lieu  of  these,  a  whisper  of  pattering  leaves  for 
a  hillab}^  and  the  dim  forms  of  bending  foliage, 
waving  to  and  fro  like  gigantic  plumes,  until 
the  whole  grows  shadowy  and  ghost-like  as  it 
fades  with  increasing  drowsiness,  for  all  your 
feverish  visions,  born  of  indigestion  and  an  im- 
pure atmosphere. 

The  sun  was  at  least  an  hour  high  ere  his 
beams  had  gained  sufficient  power  to  recall 
me  to  the  realities  of  tliis  waking  world,  among 
the  first  of  Avhich  I  realized,  as  affecting  myself 
personally,  the  facts  that  I  had  neither  supped 
nor  breakfasted,  and,  what  was  worse,  stood 
little  chance  of  doing  either  until  my  arrival  at 
Santa  Fe.  Now,  as  one  idea  generally  suggests 
another,  this  latter  reflection  brought  me  very 
naturally  to  the  question,  Where  was  Santa  Fe  ? 
Was  I  in  the  right  road  or  in  the  wrong  ?  or — 
which  seemed  quite  as  likely — in  no  road  at  all  ? 
Should  I  retrace  my  steps,  or  continue  on? 
All  very  proper  queries,  but  somewhat  diffi- 
eult  to  answer,  for  the  best  of  reasons — that  I 
was  very  much  in  the  dark  myself.  I  had 
pondered  these  matters  without  arriving  at  any 
better  result  than  a  more  intense  degree  of 
mystification,  when,  just  as  if  to  solve  them  all, 
down  came  a  couple  of  Mexican  wood-cutters, 
with  a  little  drove  of  "  burros,''''  alias  jackasses, 
some  of  which  were  laden  with  wood  to  an  ex- 
tent which  left  only  their  heads  and  tails  visible, 
while  others  trotted  loose,  with  but  a  saddle 
upon  their  backs. 

Having  my  mule  already  for  a  start,  I  mounted 
and  rode  down  to  the  pool,  where  the  new- 
comers, both  bipeds  and  quadrupeds,  were  then 
watering.  Upon  reaching  the  place,  I  first 
gave  my  mule  a  drink,  and  then  advanced  to 
exchange  the  usual  good-morning,  determined 
to  obtain  what  information  I  wished,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  impart  as  little  as  I  conveniently 
eould  to  my  new  acquaintances.  But  a  Mexican 
is  a  shrewd  talker,  and  in  this  particular  in- 
stance they  out-Yankee'd  me  completely;  for 
in  ten  minutes  time  I  had  learned  no  more  than 
I  had  guessed  at  first — that  they  were  wood- 
cutters going  to  Santa  Fe  with  their  cargo ; 
while  they  had  discovered  that  I  was  an  Amer- 
ican— a  stranger  in  a  strange  country — and 
badly  lost  to  boot.  As  these  people  purposed 
taking  a  short  cut,  or  what  they  called  a  "  ca- 
mino  cerca" — near  road — though  I  would  have 
defied  any  one  but  themselves  or  an  Indian  to 
follow  it,  I  concluded  to  bear  them  company ; 
the  more  so  as  the  elder  of  the  two  was  a 
curiosity  in  his  way,  with  a  spice  of  humor  in 
his  composition,  which  exhibited  itself  in  the 
caustic  speeches  which  this  dried  up  little 
anatomy  jerked  out  occasionally,  generally  con- 
cluding a  remark  by  the  personal  application 
of  a  pointed  stick  to  the  ribs  of  his  donkey, 


which  never  failed  to  call  forth  an  indignant 
remonstrance  from  the  injured  beast.  As  we 
journe3'ed  on  in  great  good  fellowship,  I  tried 
to  beguile  the  tediousness  of  the  way,  which 
was  just  then  leading  us  through  a  most  unin- 
teresting region,  by  arguing  the  question  of 
Roman  Catholicism,  and  its  influence  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Mexico.  Upon  this  topic 
I  found  the  old  fellow  excellently  disposed 
to  agree  with  me  ;  for  the  money,  "  Avhich,  with 
the  assistance  of  Saint  Joseph,  he  expected  to 
receive  for  his  cargo,  would,  Volga  me  Dios,  be 
all  expended  upon  his  return  in  the  payment 
of  a  certain  debt,  due  for  religious  services 
and  indulgences  which  he  had  obtained  from 
the  village  priest,  who  would  most  probably" 
(added  my  informant,  with  a  terrible  punch  of 
his  burro's  back,  who  resented  the  blow  in- 
stanter  by  kicking  out  with  a  vigor  which 
nearly  dislodged  its  rider)  "spend  it  at  the 
*  Monte^  bank,  or  lose  it  at  the  cockfights  after 
mass  on  Sunday  afternoon." 

While  traveling  thus,  I  could  not  but  fancy 
that  a  schoolboy  fresh  from  the  wonders  of  the 
"  Arabian  Nights"  would  have  likened  my  com- 
panions to  Ali  Baba  and  his  son,  and  myself, 
perchance,  to  the  Captain  of  the  Robbers.  Even 
I,  with  no  great  exercise  of  my  ideality,  almost 
expected  that  some  rock  would  appear  before 
which  we  would  stand  and  cry  "  Open,  Sesa- 
me !"  But  my  recollections  of  "  Morgiana"  and 
the  "Forty  Thieves"  vanished  most  suddenly 
as  "  Little  Gray,"  fairly  "  give  out"  at  last,  came 
heavily  down,  almost  pitching  me  over  her  head 
in  so  doing.  Upon  removing  the  saddle,  I  dis- 
covered that,  at  the  best,  I  could  only  hope  she 
could  be  driven  along  barebacked  until  we 
reached  Santa  Fe  ;  and  as  her  carrying  weight 
was  a  thing  impossible,  I  was  fain  to  charter  a 
jackass  (which,  for  a  consideration,  Ali  Baba — 
for  so  I  shall  call  him — made  over  to  me  for 
my  sole  use  and  benefit),  by  renting  him  for  the 
next  fifteen  miles.  So,  without  more  ado,  I  shift- 
ed "Gray's"  saddle  to  the  "burro,"  an  ill-tem- 
pered, obstinate  little  brute,  who  looked  as  if  I 
could  have  transported  him  with  greater  ease 
than  he  could  have  carried  me.  Having,  by  a 
great  reduction  of  the  girths,  got  the  saddle 
upon  the  creature's  back,  Avhere  it  appeared, 
by  comparison,  large  enough  for  an  elephant,  I 
then  attempted  to  bridle  it  —  a  proceeding 
which  called  forth,  so  far  as  jackasses  could  ex- 
hibit it,  an  unqualified  expression  of  disappro- 
bation and  astonishment  from  the  assembled 
di-ove,  who  brayed  in  concert;  whereupon  the 
animal  more  particularly  interested,  as  though 
this  flourish  of  trumpets  had  been  intended  as  a 
signal,  locked  his  jaws  with  a  tenacity  which 
defied  my  utmost  efforts  to  unclose  them.  Ali 
Baba,  who  had  been  hitherto  a  quiet  lookej'-on, 
now  dismounted,  and  explained  to  me  that  jack- 
asses were  an  exception  to  all  rules,  being  sad- 
dled, but  not  bridled. 

"  But  how,"  queried  I,  "  am  I  to  guide  him?" 
"  Nothing  easier,"  was  the  reply.    "  You  have 
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onlj-  to  use  one  of  these ;"  here  he  exhibited  a 
stick  of  hard  wood  some  two  feet  in  length,  and 
sharply  pointed  at  one  end. 

As  l\vas  still  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  the  man- 
ner of  em})loving  it,  I  took  a  few  lessons  in  don- 
key-driving from  Ali  Baba,  who  gave  me  the 
following  rules  for  my  guidance ;  which  I,  alas ! 
in  mv  stupidity,  reversed  in  their  practical  ap- 
plication, thereb}^  getting  into  difficulties,  as  the 
sequel  will  show. 

Firstly.  I  was  to  turn  the  donkey  to  the  right 
by  placing  the  stick  before  his  left  eye,  the  right 
optic  being  covered  when  he  was  required  to  go 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Secondly.  To  stop 
the  animal,  I  was  to  wave  the  stick  before  both 
eyes ;  while  to  urge  him  forward,  it  was  only 
necessary  to  punch  him  vigorously  about  the 
head  and  shoulders  with  the  pointed  end  of  m}'^ 
rod. 

Determined  to  carry  out  my  instructions  to 
the  letter,  I  got  under  way  with  the  remaining 
quadrupeds,  and  Little  Gray  in  front,  while  Ali 
Baba  and  his  son  brought  up  the  rear  of  the 
part}^  For  the  first  mile  or  two  I  got  along 
remarkably  well.  But  then  my  evil  fortune 
took  the  ascendant;  for,  having  had  a  slight 
misunderstanding  with  my  jackass,  who  had 
thought  fit  to  take  advantage  of  my  inexperi- 
ence by  doing  pretty  much  as  he  pleased,  I 
used  my  pointed  stick  to  such  good  purpose, 
that  the  brute  made  off  with  a  rapidity  which 
fairly  astonished  me,  and  disgusted  Ali  Baba, 
who,  in  the  innocence  of  his  heart,  imagined 
that  I  desired  to  run  away  with  his  property. 
Having  hailed  me,  under  the  influence  of  this 
supposition,  in  no  very  complimentary  terms, 
which  softened  into  a  piteous  entreaty  as  they 
discovered  that  I  was  increasing  my  speed,  both 
father  and  son  joined  in  the  pursuit  of  what 
they  appeared  to  consider  a  sort  of  American 
freebooter  absconding  with  felonious  intent.  I 
was  in  a  passion,  of  course.  The  idea  was  too 
preposterous — a  lieutenant  of  infantry  eloping 
with  a  jackass.  But  my  mirth  soon  overcame 
my  rage.  It  was  a  scene  which  would  have 
excited  the  risibles  of  a  Stoic.  Just  picture  it 
to  3'ourself.  Fancy  a  J'oung  man  some  six  feet 
high,  dressed  in  buckskin,  with  long  hair  stream- 
ing in  the  wind,  and  mounted  upon  a  stiff- 
necked  and  rebellious  "  burro,^^  who  rushed  in- 
sanely on,  carrying  his  rider,  nolens  volens,  into 
the  thickest  part  of  the  pine  woods  fringing  an 
abrupt  hillside.  Confound  those  same  pines, 
say  I.  I  have  not  yet  forgotten  how  sturdily 
they  stretched  out  their  long,  unbending  arms, 
as  if  to  compass  the  annihilation  of  my  devoted 
brains — a  catastrophe  which  the  speed  of  my 
"AmjW  rendered  not  unlikely.  But,  with  all 
tliese  drawbacks,  laugh  I  must,  and  laugh  I  did ; 
for  in  my  rear  thundered  Ali  Baba  and  the  jack- 
asses, with  Little  Gray  in  their  wake,  whose 
familiar  face  was  stuck  knowingly  out,  with  an 
expression  which  seemed  to  say,  "Go  it,  mas- 
ter ;  this  reminds  us  of  our  old  times  in  the  In- 
dian country!" 


Verily,  it  was  a  steeple  chase,  and  over  the 
roughest  kind  of  a  country  at  that — a,  race  in 
which  I  should  have  come  off  winner  or  broken 
my  neck,  if  it  had  not  been  rather  apru})tly 
terminated  by  my  motive  powers  getting  into 
a  sand-heap,  where  I  came  to  anchor  very  in- 
geniously by  planting  both  feet,  which  my  long 
legs  and  "  burro's'^  short  ones  rendered  an  easy 
matter,  in  the  sand.  Here  I  was  speedily  over- 
taken by  my  pursuers,  whose  ardor,  now  that 
the  chase  was  ended,  seemed  greatly  cooled. 
Mutual  explanations  having  satisfied  all  par- 
ties, except  the  ^'burros"  that  it  was  entirel}'  a 
mistake  on  their  part,  and  ignorance  of  the  art 
of  jackass-driving  on  mine,  we  once  more  pur- 
sued our  way ;  though  I  deemed  it  most  pru- 
dent to  keep  within  hailing  distance  of  Ali 
Baba,  whose  experience  might  prove  useful  in 
case  of  another  stampede. 

It  w^as  not  far  from  noon  when,  as  we  emerged 
from  the  pine-clad  hills,  I  beheld  for  the  first 
tinle  our  long-desired  haven,  "La  Ciudad  de 
Santa  Fe."  Impatient  to  get  forward,  I  per- 
suaded my  companions  to  urge  on  their  '■'■bur- 
ros,''^ until,  by  the  vigorous  exercise  of  their 
sharp  sticks,  they  had  succeeded  in  punching 
them  into  a  steady  trot,  which  soon  brought  us 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 

Being  not  over  anxious  to  exhibit  myself  upon 
a  Mexican  jackass  in  the  principal  joZa^a  of  Santa 
Fe,  I  halted  at  the  Quarter-master's  stables, 
where  I  turned  over  my  jackass,  with  a  due  con- 
sideration, to  "Ali  Baba,"  who  made  his  "^c?eos" 
and  departed.  My  next  proceeding  was  to  rid 
m3'self  of  "Little  Gray,"  who  was,  at  my  re- 
quest, dul}'^  installed  in  the  Government  stables, 
where  both  the  accommodations  and  the  amount 
of  forage  on  hand  must  have  astonished  her  ex- 
ceedingly. Nor  was  it  without  a  sigh  of  regret 
that  I  thus  parted  from  the  trusty  companion 
of  so  many  Aveary  miles  of  travel,  who  had  car- 
ried me  safely  from  the  distant  plains  of  Los 
Angeles,  serving  me  faithfully  amid  mountain 
snows  and  desert  wastes ;  and — save  in  one  sol- 
itary instance,  where  she  left  me  afoot  among 
the  California  sand-hills — conducting  herself, 
for  a  mule,  with  undeviating  docility.  Poor 
"  Little  Gray,"  I  wonder  upon  what  rough  road 
you  finally  laid  down  to  die ;  for  "  Uncle  Sam" 
has,  to  his  shame  be  it  spoken,  no  retreat  for 
broken-down  animals,  worn  out  in  service — a 
"Board  of  Survey"  and  a  "public  sale"  being 
their  sole  reward. 

Being  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  interior 
economy  of  the  city  I  was  about  entering,  I 
thought  proper  to  consult  with  one  of  the 
Quarter-master's  agents,  whom  I  found  lounging 
before  the  gate,  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  tlie 
principal  inn ;  which  resulted  in  ray  receiving 
the  information  that  the  "  United  States  Hotel" 
upon  the  "Plaza"  provided  "  chicken  fixins  and 
corn  doins" — or,  if  a  "stranger"  wanted  "Mex 
livin',  frijoles  and  tortillas  to  boot — in  better 
style  than  any  other  establishment  in  Santa 
Fe."     Thanking  him  for  his  advice,  and  taking 
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the  direction  indicated,  I  walked  slowly  toward 
the  town,  holding  up  ray  sarape  with  one  hand, 
while  I  grasped  my  rifle  in  the  other,  cogitating, 
as  I  went,  as  to  the  probability  of  the  "United 
States"  being  willing  to  receive  so  ill-dressed  a 
customer  as  myself.  Really  it  seemed  more  than 
doubtful,  nor  did  a  glance  at  my  habiliments 
tend  to  the  relief  of  my  apprehensions.  I  cer- 
tainly cut  any  thing  but  an  insinuating  figure. 
My  boots,  between  bakings  in  the  sun  and 
drenchings  in  the  rain,  had  changed  their  con- 
ditional black  to  a  positive  brown.  My  leathern 
breeches,  as  well  as  my  fringed  hunting-shirt, 
bore  undeniable  traces  of  hard  usage,  to  say 
nothing  of  sundry  rents  which  had  been  but  in- 
difl"erently  remedied  by  Sefior  Juan's  attempts 
at  needle-work — in  a  word,  they  were  greasy, 
blood-stained,  and  powder-soiled ;  and  as  for 
my  head-gear,  why,  the  simple  appellation  of  a 
"shocking  bad  hat"  would  have  been  a  com- 
plimentary epithet  if  applied  to  my  private  and 
personal  sombrero.  All  things  considered,  my 
case  looked  badly.  "Well,  never  mind,"  was 
my  mental  ejaculation  ;  "  I'm  tired  and  hungry 
— that's  certain ;  and  if  the  {)roprietor  of  the 
United  States  don't  appreciate  a  gentleman  in 
disguise,  it's  no  fault  of  mine.  I'll  state  the 
case,  argue  the  point,  and  enter  into  all  proper 
explanations.     So  here  goes." 

Having  come  to  this  valorous  determination 
to  face  the  enemy,  I  hitched  up  my  leggins, 
and,  with  a  firm  grip  of  my  rifle,  walked  into  the 
main  Plaza,  Avhere  I  halted  before  the  door  of 
the  "  Hotel,"  a  description  of  which  may  not  be 
uninteresting. 

As  I  recollect  the  "  United  States  Hotel"  in 
the  summer  of  1848,  it  was  a  long,  low  adobe 
building,  with  white-washed  walls,  narrow  win- 
dows, and  earthen  floors ;  its  landlord  and 
proprietor  being  a  certain  Mr.  Ebenezer  Spin- 
dle, a  man  whose  long  arms,  long  legs,  huge 


nose,  and  cadaverous  coun- 
tenance had  made  him  the 
wonder  of  his  neighbors,  who 
had  seen  fit  to  particularize 
him  in  familiar  discourse  as 
^^  Long  Eben" — as  they  said, 
"  for  shorf — a  diminutive 
which  I  shall  adopt  in  allu- 
ding to  him. 

"Long  Eben"  was  a  "Deown 
East"  man  originally — a  fact 
which  no  one  who  had  ever 
listened  to  his  oracular  re- 
marks would  be  disposed  to 
den}^  He  had  migrated  to 
the  *•  Far  West"  when  at  the 
age  of  some  five-and-twenty 
years — here  he  had  gained 

"  By  what  he  called  hook  and 
crook,  and 
What  the  moralists  call  over- 
reaching, 
A  comfortable  living ;" 

or,  in  less  poetic  phrase,  had 
ruled  a  country  singing-school,  edited  a  provin- 
cial newspaper,  and  occupied  the  stump  politic- 
al, where  he  made  bad  speeches  for  a  candidate 
who  was — not  elected.  How  he  got  to  Santa 
Fe,  his  most  intimate  friends  had  been  unable 
to  discover.  There  was  a  vague  rumor  in  re- 
gard to  certain  "wild-cat"  banking  operations, 
wherein  our  long  friend  had  been  an  unsuccess- 
ful speculator  to  an  extent  which  rendered  him 
any  thing  but  a  favorite  with  the  stockholders. 
There  were  even  whispers  of  an  indignant,  but 
somewhat  informal  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
aforesaid;  and  a  moonlight  ride,  which  was 
somehow  connected  with  a  rail — I  don't  mean 
an  iron  one.  But  all  this  may  have  been  a 
scandal.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  had  "loca- 
ted" in  Santa  Fe,  where  he  had  chartered  the 
"United  States,"  and  "  allowed  to  tarry  a  spell 
if  it  should  pa}'." 

Upon  entering  the  common  room,  I  found 
"Long  Eben"  engaged  in  the  concoction  of  a 
curious  compound  beverage,  known  among  the 
initiated  as  a  "gin  cocktail;"  which  being  duly 
discussed  and  j^aid  for  by  the  consumer,  I  beck- 
oned to  mine  host,  and  calling  him  aside, 
asked — with  some  trepidation,  I  must  confess,  in 
my  blandest  tones — if  he  could  accommodate 
me  with  board  and  a  room  during  my  stay  in 
Santa  Fe.  After  a  little  hesitation,  and  not 
more  than  fifty  inquiries  as  to  my  birth,  parent- 
age, business,  previous  history,  and  future  in- 
tentions, he  "allowed  they  didn't  calkerlate  on 
havin'  boarders  to  stop  all  night,  but  if  I  had  a 
blanket  he  guessed  they  could  manage  to  fix 
some  kind  of  a  shake  down."  So  far,  then,  the 
thing  was  satisfactorily  arranged;  but  now 
came  the  most  important  request  of  all,  which, 
as  the  dinner-hour  was  at  hand,  I  felt  my- 
self called  upon  to  ])ropound  instanter.  It  was 
an  awkward  business,  but  with  a  preparatory 
hem  to  summon  up  my  courage  and  decide  upon 
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the  bcit  way  of  putting  it     I  blundered  out  the 
foUowiiiii;  query: 

Would  it  be  considered  decorous,  or  would  I 
even  be  permitted  to  appear  among  the  guests 
at  the  "  table  dliute"  in  my  present  attire ;  or,  in 
other  words,  was  a  greas}^  buckskin  hunting- 
shirt,  with  continuations  to  match,  the  style  of 
dinner  costume  then  in  vogue  at  Santa  Fe?  and 
could  my  host  inform  me  of  the  whereabouts 
(I  had  just  one  ''real"  and  two  '' tnedios"  — 
total,  five-and-twenty  cents,  federal  currency, 
in  my  pocket  at  the  time)  of  the  United  States 
Paymaster? — an  all-important  personage  to  a 
subaltern  out  of  funds.  It  was  an  anxious 
moment  for  me  as  I  waited  for  his  answer; 
but  my  mind  was  speedily  relieved  by  "  Long 
Eben's"  ready  rejoinder:  "As  fur  what  yebu 
hev  got  on,  I  calkerlate  yeour  things  is  as  good 
as  mine,  and  ef  they  warn't,  I  reckon  yeou  could 
go  to  table  in — "  (here  he  referred  to  the  nether 
extremity  of  a  certain  under-garment,  which 
shall  be  nameless) — "without  any  bod3''s  kear- 
ing  ef  yeou  did;  and  as  to  the  Paymaster,  why, 
he  lives  jest  reound  the  corner  of  the  Plaza,  and 
I'll  send  a  young  Greaser*  with  yeou,  after  din- 
ner, to  show  yeou  the  way." 

Here  all  further  conversation  was  cut  short 
by  a  furious  solo  upon  a  bell,  which,  in  the 
hands  of  the  "young  Greaser"  alluded  to,  an- 
nounced to  the  world  in  general,  and  the  pat- 
rons of  the  "United  States"  in  particular,  that 
"corn  doins  and  chicken  fixins  were  going, 
dog-cheap,  at  only  fifty  cents  per  head ;"  and  I 
may  remark  that,  had  its  tinklings  been  a  spe- 
cial and  direct  call  from  the  "Evil  One"  him- 
self— had  an  earthquake  capsized  the  "  United 
States"  and  all  therein — or  had  an  elephant 
(always  supposing  he  could  have  got  under 
the  door)  walked  in  when  least  expected,  I 
verily  believe  that  each  and  all  of  these  phe- 
nomena would  have  created  less  excitement 
than  did  the  simple  agitation  of  that  brass 
dinner-bell.  Through  the  front  door  at  the 
back  entrance,  from  rooms  whose  existence  I 
had  not  even  suspected,  the  famished  bipeds 
came  rushing  in — the  long  and  the  short,  the 
young  and  the  old,  all  differing  in  their  various 
externals,  but  all  in  pursuit  of  the  same  lauda- 
ble desire  to  fill  an  "  aching  void"  within.  Find- 
ing that  "  self-preservation"  was  the  order  of 
the  day,  I  pushed  on  with  the  throng,  and  se- 
cured a  seat  at  a  long  and  not  very  clean  pine- 
table,  whose  wooden  benches,  earthenware 
plates,  and  ill-made  cutlery  might,  to  a  less 
experienced  man,  have  looked  any  thing  but 
inviting.  But  I  was  too  fully  impressed  with 
the  consciousness  of  long  fasting  to  be  over- 
mindful  of  exteriors,  and  for  the  first  ten  min- 
utes devoted  my  attention  to  the  edibles  before 
nje  with  a  zeal  which  must  have  persuaded 

*  The  nickname  "Greaser"  is  very  geiu'raliy  applied  to 
Mexicans  by  the  Americans  residing  in  our  "  new  actjui- 
«itions."  It  is  almost  needless  to  remark  that  it  is  no 
complimentary  jjhrase,  being  intended  as  a  set-off  to  the 
"Oringo"— plain  English,  greenhorn— by  which  they  are 
accustomed  to  designate  us. 


"Long  Eben,"  if  he  were  a  looker-on,  that  I 
should  prove  a  most  unprofitable  lodger.  Hav- 
ing satisiied  my  hunger,  I  yielded  to  the  dictates 
of  an  awakened  curiosity,  and  entered  upon  a 
series  of  mental  note-takings  in  relation  to  the 
dress,  conversation,  and  manners  of  my  new 
messmates.  It  was,  moreover,  a  favorable  mo- 
ment for  my  observations.  The  first  heat  of 
the  onslaught  was  past.  The  clatter  of  knives, 
the  rattle  of  plates,  and  the  shouts  of  "  muchdcho'' 
and  "  liomhrc,''  with  which  they  demanded  the 
services  of  the  Mexican  waiters,  had  given  place 
to  a  comparative  calm.  The  fat  German  opjx)- 
site  had  paused  in  his  feeding,  and  the  nervous 
little  Frenchman  on  my  right  no  longer  cursed 
the  cookery.  So  far,  however,  as  the  jargon 
of  tongues  was  concerned,  the  scene  was  a  very 
Babel — French,  English,  German,  and  Spanish 
being  all  volubly  employed  to  render  the  con- 
fusion more  complete.  We  were  certainly  a 
mingling ;  and  for  costume,  I  felt  almost  at  ease 
in  regard  to  mine  own  as  I  criticised  the  dress 
of  the  people  about  me.  There  were  men  in 
jackets,  and  men  in  their  shirt-sleeves — here  a 
black  coat,  which  would  have  been  a  credit  to 
its  wearer  even  on  the  right  side  proper  (going 
down)  of  fashionable  Broadway — and  there  a 
"hickory  shirt,"  which  had  gathered  the  dust 
of  five  days'  travel.  Nor  was  our  choice  in 
occupation  or  position  in  life  a  limited  one. 
There  were  old  Santa  Fe  traders,  who  counted 
their  gains  by  thousands,  and  whose  signatures 
were  good  in  St.  Louis  to  almost  any  amount; 
there  were  rough  frontiersmen,  who  boasted 
no  "possibles"  be3'ond  the  good  rifle  made  by 
"  Jake  Hawkins,"  which  always  "  shot  centre ;" 
there  were — but 

"  I'll  see  no  more  ! 
For  fear,  like  Banquo's  kings,  they  reach  a  score." 

"Heow  are  yeou,  stranger?"  was  ray  first 
salutation  as  I  re-entered  the  bar-room,  labeled 
"  saloon,"  of  mine  inn,  and  on  turning  round  to 
see  who  and  what  manner  of  man  he  might  be 
who  took  so  tender  an  interest  in  my  personal 
welfare,  I  beheld  a  tall  Missourian,  who,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  chair  and  three-legged  stool, 
with  the  slight  adjuncts  of  a  small  carpet-bag 
and  a  large  pine-table,  was  making  himself  as 
comfortable  as  the  enormous  length  of  his  legs 
would  permit.  "Heow  are  yeou,  stranger?" 
he  repeated,  as  I  continued  to  stare  at  him, 
still  mentally  wondering  who  this  quaint  spe- 
cimen of  humanity,  Avith  his  wonderful  legs, 
home-spun  breeches,  and  cow-hide  boots  could 
be.  Having  satisfied  my  curiosity,  I  informed 
him  that  I  was  in  my  usual  health;  upon  re- 
ceiving which  gratifying  intelligence  he  arose, 
and,  after  stretching  himself  until  I  thought  of 
asking  him  to  suspend  so  imnecessary  an  oper- 
ation, finally  remarked  that  "he  allowed  I  had 
cotne  eout  thar  to  see  the  elephant,"  at  the 
same  time  giving  me  an  invitation  to  "take  a 
turn  round  town."  Before  starting,  however, 
he  sorely  tested  my  friendship  by  inviting  me 
to  join  him  in  a  "horn  of  Monongahele,"  as  he 
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was  pleased  to  term  some  of  the  most  crrecrable 
"corn  whisky"  which  it  has  ever  been  my  mis- 
fortune to  taste.  But  I  had  sojourned  in  the 
Far  West  too  long  not  to  know  that  a  refusal 
to  drink  would  be  considered  any  thing  but 
courteous  to  my  new  acquaintance,  or,  as  he 
himself  would  most  probably  have  expressed 
it,  I  should  be  open  to  the  charge  of  having 
made  "  a  large  hole  in  manners"  by  so  doing. 
Having,  therefore,  duly  complied  with  the  stern 
requirements  of  frontier  etiquette,  we  sallied 
out  together,  my  long  companion  taking  strides 
which  would  have  done  honor  to  "Jack  the 
Giant  Killer's  seven-league  boots,"  thereby 
keeping  me  at  once  in  a  dog-trot  and  a  profuse 
perspiration. 

Leaving  the  main  Plaza,  we  traversed  a  com- 
plication of  remarkably  dirty  streets  until  we 
halted  before  a  low  adobe  house,  built  some- 
what in  the  form  of  the  letter  L,  with  a  flat 
roof,  and  walls  carefully  whitewashed  upon  the 
outside — perchance  as  a  satirical  commentary 
upon  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  devoted. 
But  my  guide  was  little  given  to  moralizing,  or 
did  not  then  care  to  indulge  in  it ;  for,  after  beck- 
oning with  his  hand,  and  muttering  an  explana- 
tion to  the  eff"ect  that  "  they  kept  an  elephant 
in  this  establishment,  and  the  tallest  kind  of  an 
animal  at  that,"  he  made  for  the  door,  through 
which  he  efi'ected  an  entrance  by  stooping  not 
more  than  six  inches.  Following  his  lead,  and 
keeping  close  to  my  conductor,  I  stepped  into  a 


room  which,  besides  a  couple  of  billiard-tables 
and  a  very  mixed  assemblage  of  the  ^^  genus 
homo"  contained  a  sufficiency  of  cut-glass  de- 
canters, not  to  mention  a  villainous  smell  of  bad 
brandy,  to  inform  me  that  it  was  the  "bar;" 
but,  as  my  companion  had  already  paid  his  re- 
spects to  the  "  Monongahele,"  he  did  not  tarry, 
but  glided  through  the  throng,  wiiile  I  followed 
closely  in  his  wake.  A  moment  more,  and  we 
had  entered  another  apartment,  where  the 
sounds  and  odors  were,  if  possible,  worse  than 
those  which  we  had  encountered  in  the  vesti- 
bule without.  I  now  discovered  that  I  had 
been  introduced  into  the  principal  gambling 
saloon  of  the  city.  It  was,  as  the  exterior  of 
the  building  had  indicated,  a  long,  low  room, 
with  narrow  Avindows  upon  one  side,  which 
lighted  it  but  dimly,  and  an  earthen  floor,  which 
seemed  perfectly  impregnated  with  the  expec- 
torations of  its  tobacco-chewing  frequenters. 
On  either  side  of  this  apartment  were  ranged 
three  tables  for  the  convenience  of  the  "banks" 
and  their  customers.  These  tables  were  strong- 
ly built  of  some  hard  Avood,  with  a  parapet 
upon  the  three  sides  most  distant  from  the  wall ; 
partly,  I  presume,  to  prevent  the  money  from 
rolling  upon  the  ground,  and  partly,  it  may  be, 
to  put  a  stop  to  any  undesirable  scrutiny  into 
the  manipulations  of  the  banker.  Between  the 
wall  and  the  tables  were  placed  chairs  for  the 
convenience  of  the  dealer,  or  dealers — for  these 
gentry  usually  hunt  in  couples;  while  upon 
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the  board  \vas  displuyod  not  only  the  lure  in 
the  shape  of  Mexican  doUars  and  Spanish  doub- 
loons, or  "  ounces,"  as  the}'  are  called  in  that 
region,  but  a  preventive  to  interference  (or,  as  is 
sonictiiues  tlie  case,  just  complaints  of  unfair 
dealings)  in  the  shape  of  Bowie  knives,  "  Derrin- 
gers," and  "six-shooters,"  -svliich  latter  weapons 
lav  pre[)ared  for  instant  use,  beino:  loaded  and 
capped  so  as  to  be  ready  to  the  hand. 

The  amount  of  cajjital  invested  in  these  op- 
erations was  certainly  much  larger  than  I 
should  have  supposed,  several  thousands  of  dol- 
lars being  not  unfrequently  exhibited,  with  an 
assurance  that  even  larger  sums  would  be  forth- 
coming if  the  player  should  desire  it.  The  up- 
per end  of  this  "  Pandemonium"  was  occupied 
by  a  "roulette-table,"  the  proprietor  of  which 
kept  crying  out  at  intervals,  "Come  up,  gentle- 
men !  Here's  the  game  for  your  money !  Any 
time  while  the  ball  rolls !  Eagle  by  chance," 
and  so  on. 

Finding  that  m}"  new  companion  had  b}"  this 
time  forgotten  me,  and  almost  his  own  exist- 
ence, in  the  all-absorbing  interests  of  the  gam- 
bling-table, where,  if  I  might  judge  from  his  oc- 
casional exclamations  of  "  Wal,  neow !"  and 
"  Wonder  if  that's /ar.'"  he  seemed  to  be  tempt- 
ing Fortune  with  but  indifferent  success.  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  young  volunteer 
officer,  who  was  lounging  about  the  room,  and 
as  both  were  but  "  lookers  on  in  Venice,"  we 
joined  company,  and  took  notes,  which  at  that 
time  I  had  but  little  thought  of  printing. 

It  is  a  wise  and  truthful  saying  that  "Death 
levels  all  things;"  and  if  there  be  a  parallel  to 
that  equality,  which  is  only  found  in  its  per- 
fection when  we  lie  down  "with  kings  and 
counselors  of  the  earth,"  it  is  that  born  of  the 
morally  pestiferous  miasmas  of  the  gambling- 
table,  where  the  one  great  passion  absorbs  all 
minor  considerations — dignity,  position,  princi- 
ple, nay,  even  honor  itself,  being  forgotten  for 
the  chances  of  a  card  or  the  hazard  of  a  die. 
Nor  was  it  less  so  here,  for  amid  the  excited 
throng  I  noticed  more  than  one  woman — yes, 
even  child — who  was  risking  money  upon  the 
fluctuations  of  that  truly  Mexican  mode  of 
gambling,  "e/  nionte." 

Among  the  females  present,  I  remarked  one, 
whose  face — though  she  was  by  no  means  ad- 
vanced in  life — bore  most  unmistakably  the  im- 
press of  her  fearful  calling,  being  scarred  and 
seamed,  and  rendered  unwomanly  by  those  pain- 
ful lines  which  xmbridled  passions  and  midnight 
watching  never  fail  to  stamp  upon  the  coun- 
tenance of  their  votar}'.  I  afterward  learned 
that  this  person  was  the  most  notorious,  if  not 
the  most  accomplished  gambler  in  New  Mexico, 
where  she  had  obtained  by  h(;r  unprecedented 
successes  a  famous,  or,  rather,  infamous  reputa- 
tion. As  her  history  is  a  peculiar  one,  1  will 
give  it  in  the  language  of  (Jregg,  who  thus  al- 
ludes to  lier  in  that  excellent  work,  "  The  Com- 
merce of  1h(^  Pi-airies." 

"The  following  will  not  only  serve  to  show 


the  light  in  which  gainbling  is  held  by  all  class- 
es of  society,  but  to  illustrate  the  purifving  ef- 
fects of  wealth  upon  character.  Some  twelve 
or  fifteen  years  ago,  there  lived,  or,  rather, 
roamed  in  Taos  a  cerlain  female  of  very  loose 
habits,  known  as  La  Talcs.  Finding  it  difficult 
to  obtain  the  means  of  subsistence  in  that  dis- 
trict, she  finally  extended  her  wanderings  to 
the  capital.  She  there  became  a  constant  at- 
tendant upon  one  of  those  pandemoniums  where 
the  favorite  game  of  monte  was  dealt  pro  bono 
publico.  Fortune  at  first  did  not  seem  inclined 
to  smile  upon  her  eff'orts,  and  for  some  years 
she  spent  her  days  in  lowliness  and  misery.  At 
last  her  luck  turned,  as  gamblers  would  say, 
and  on  one  occasion  she  left  the  bank  with  a 
spoil  of  several  hundred  dollars.  This  enabled 
her  to  open  a  bank  of  her  own,  and,  being  fa- 
vored with  a  continuous  run  of  good  fortune, 
she  gradually  rose  higher  and  higher  in  the 
scale  of  affiuence,  until  she  found  herself  in  pos- 
session of  a  very  handsome  fortune.  In  1843, 
she  sent  to  the  United  States  some  ten  thousand 
dollars  to  be  invested  in  goods.  She  still  con- 
tinues her  favorite  "  amusement,"  being  now 
considered  the  most  expert  monU  dealer  in  all 
Santa  Fe.  She  is 
openly  received 
in  the  first  cir- 
cles of societ}".  I 
doubt,  in  truth, 
whether  there  is 
to  be  found  in 
the  city  a  lady  of 
more  fashionable 
reputation  than 
this  same  Tules, 
now  known  as 
>SeworaDonaGer- 
trudes  Barcelo." 

The  foregoing  particulars  were  entirely  con- 
firmed by  statements  made  to  me  during  my 
stay  in  Santa  Fe.  This  woman  has  since  gone 
to  render  her  final  account,  and  was,  I  am  told, 
interred  with  all  that  pomp  and  ceremony  with 
which  ill-gotten  wealth  delights  to  gild  its  ob- 
sequies. Alms  were  given  to  the  poor,  and 
masses  pei'formed  for  the  repose  of  a  soul  which 
could  claim  but  one  mediator  between  itself  and 
its  Creator.  When  I  saw  her,  she  was  richly 
but  tastelessly  dressed — her  fingers  being  liter- 
ally covered  with  rings,  while  her  neck  was 
adorned  with  three  heavy  chains  of  gold,  to  the 
longest  of  which  was  attached  a  massive  cruci- 
fix of  the  same  precious  mato'ial. 

Another  "  noticeable"  amid  this  motley  as- 
semblage, who  attracted  no  small  share  of  my 
attention,  was  a  Mexican  priest,  who,  in  the 
clerical  garb  of  his  order,  with  cross  and  rosai-y 
most  conspicuously  disi)layed,  was  seated  at  one 
of  the  tal3les  near  me,  where  he  seemed  com- 
pletely engrossed  by  the  chances  of  his  game, 
the  fluctuations  of  which  he  was  marking  by 
the  utterance  of  oaths  as  shocking  and  bbisphe 
nious  as  ever  issued  from  human  lips.     I' alike 
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my  jolU-  friar,  Father  Ignatio(whom  may  Bac- 
chus defend),  he  sinned,  not  from  carelessness, 
or  out  of  a  genial  exuberance  of  animal  spirits, 
but  from  the  evil  workings  of  the  sin-blackened 
soul  within.  Yet  this  man  was  a  minister  at 
the  altar,  and  a  sworn  protector  of  Christ's 
flock ;  who  held,  according  to  his  creed,  the 
power  to  absolve  and  to  baptize,  to  shrive  the 
dying  and  intercede  for  the  dead;  who  would 
go  from  the  curses  of  a  "'hdV  to  the  house  of 
the  living  God,  and  there  stand  in  his  sacerdo- 
tal robes  and  say  unto  his  people,  "Go  in  peace, 
thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee !" 

As  I  was  still  following  out  the  train  of 
thought  to  which  these  matters  had  given  rise, 
my  meditations  were  interrupted  by  the  sud- 
den reappearance  of  my  Missourian  guide,  who 
had  lingered  about  Madame  Tule^  bank  until 
he  had  staked  and  lost  his  last  dollar.  I  shall 
not  soon  forget  his  woe-begone  expression  as 
he  planted  himself  directly  in  front  of  me,  ele- 
vating his  tall  form  to  its  fullest  altitude,  while 
his  I'ight  arm  was  gesticulating  in  the  air. 
After  looking  full  in  my  face  for  a  moment,  he 
addressed  me  in  the  following  strain: 

"  I  brought  yeou  liiar,  stranger,  to  see  the 
elephant;  but  I  kinder  expect  I've  seen  the 
critter  wuss  than  yeou  hev.  If  3'eou'll  take  a 
fool's  advice,  yeou'll  leave  hiar — sure  as  shoot- 
ing, and  forgit  the  trail  yeou  cum  by.  Darn 
the  keiirds!"  he  added,  in  a  sudden  burst  of  in- 
dignation ;  "I  allers  wus  a  fool,  and  cuss  this 
Greaser  swindle  they  call  Monti  !  I  only  wish 
the  man  that  invented  it  had  had  his  head  tuck 
off  with  a  cross-cut  saw  just  afore  lie  thought 
of  it — vail,  I  do,  Jiofis  /"  Here  he  paused.  I  list- 
ened for  something  more,  but  he  had  "  said  his 
say,"  and,  walking  moodily  through  the  crowd, 
which  he  elbowed  with  but  scanty  ceremony, 
he  finally  disappeared  through  the  open  door- 
wav.  The  next  time  I  saw  him,  he  was  seated 
upon  the  drivei-'s  box  of  a  heavy  nude-wagon, 
C7i  route  for  Chihuahua,  where,  as  he  informed 
me,  "he  allowed  to  make  a  raise,"  being  just 
then,  "thanks  to  that  cussed  Monte  woman,  flat 
broke." 


Upon  regaining  the,  by  comparison,  purer 
air  of  the  uncleansed  alley-way  without,  I  could 
scarcely  avoid  moralizing  upon  the  scenes  which 
I  had  so  recently  witnessed.  Here  Avere  men, 
women,  and  children — the  strong  man,  the 
mother,  and  the  lisping  child — all  engaged  in 
that  most  debasing  of  vices,  gambling,  an  en- 
tire devotion  to  which  is  the  besetting  sin  of 
the  whole  Mexican  people.  But  yet  these  trans- 
gressors were  not  without  an  excuse.  What 
better  could  you  have  expected  from  an  igno- 
rant, priest-ridden  peasantry,  Avhen  those  whom 
they  are  taught  to  reverence  and  respect,  and 
who  should  have  been  their  prompters  to  bet- 
ter things,  not  only  allow,  but  opeidy  practice 
this  and  all  other  iniquities?  If  there  be  a 
curse  (as  who  shall  doubt?)  pronounced  against 
those  who  are  instrumental  in  whelming  a  land 
in  moral  darkness,  what  must  be  the  fate  of 
those  "blind  leaders  of  the  blind,"  the  lloraan 
Catholic  priesthood  of  New  Mexico? 

On  my  way  back  to  the  "Hotel"  I  paid  my  re- 
spects to  the  paymaster,  or,  rather,  to  his  clerk, 
from  whom  I  received  certain  moneys  due  me 
from  the  United  States  for  services  rendered. 
Departing  thence,  I  walked  into  a  "  store"  upon 
the  Plaza,  where  I  purchased  divers  articles  of 
clothing,  with  which,  and  a  fit-out  for  my  ex- 
tremities in  the  shape  of  hat  and  boots,  I  so 
metamorphosed  myself  that  a  little  Mexican, 
who  had  seen  both  my  exit  and  entrance, 
grinned  admiringl}^,  which,  coupled  with  the 
compliment  of  non-recognition  paid  me  by 
"  Long  Eben"  upon  my  return,  was,  all  things 
considered,  extremely  flattering. 

As  it  wanted  still  at  least  an  hour  to  supper- 
time,  that  meal  being  served  at  the  very  prim- 
itive period  of  sunset,  I  once  more  sallied  forth, 
leaving  "Long  Eben"  lolling  against  his  door, 
where  he  was  busily  engaged  in  completing 
what  Dickens  would  have  called  "  a  magic  cir- 
cle of  tobacco  juice,"  to  wander  through  the 
town. 

Of  La  Cluddd  de  Santa  Ft;  as  it  existed  in 
the  summer  of  1848,  I  can  say  little  that  is  fa- 
vorable; but  as  I  am  unwilling  to  pass  judg- 
ment upon  so  limited  an  acquaintance,  I  prefer 
adopting  a  description  of  that  city  which  1  find 
recorded  in  fhe  narrative  of  Gregg,  to  advanc- 
ing my  own  hasty  impressions.  The  more  so, 
as  I  am  satisfied  that  this  description  is  not 
only  the  most  correct,  but  the  briefest  which  I 
have  hitherto  seen.     lie  says,  writing  in  1844, 

"Santa  Fe,  the  capital  of  New  Mexico,  is  the 
only  town  of  any  importance  in  the  ])rovince. 
We  sometimes  find  it  written  Santa  Fi  de  San 
Fravrifiro  (Holy  Faith  of  Saint  Francis),  the  lat- 
ter being  llu;  patron  or  tutelary  saint.  Like 
most  of  the  towns  in  this  section  of  country,  it 
occu[)ies  the  site  of  an  iiDcient  pnrhlo,  or  Indian 
viUage,  whose  race  lias  been  extinct  for  a  great 
many  years.  Its  situation  is  twelve  or  fifteen 
miles  east  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  at  the  western 
base  of  a  .snow-clad  mountain,  upon  a  beautiful 
stream  of  sTiiall  mill-power  size,  which  ripples 
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down  in  icy  cascades,  and  joins  the  river  some 
twenty  miles  to  the  southwestward.  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  city  itself  but  little  exceeds  3000 ; 
yet,  including  several  surrounding  villages, 
which  are  embraced  in  its  corporate  jurisdic- 
tion, it  amounts  to  nearly  6000  souls.  The  lat- 
itude of  Santa  Fe,  as  determined  by  various 
observations,  is  35°  41'  (though  it  is  placed  on 
most  maps  nearly  a  degree  further  north),  and 
the  longitude  about  106°  west  from  Greenwich, 
Its  elevation  above  the  ocean  is  nearly  7000 
feet ;  that  of  the  valley  of  Taos  is,  no  doubt, 
over  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  highest  peak  of 
the  mountain  (which  is  covered  with  perennial 
snow),  some  ten  miles  to  the  northeast  of  the 
capital,  is  reckoned  about  5000  feet  above  the 
town.  Those  from  Taos  northward  rise  to  a 
nmch  greater  elevation.  The  lown  is  very  ir- 
regularly laid  out,  and  most  of  the  streets  are 
little  better  than  common  highways,  traversing 
scattered  settlements,  which  are  interspersed 
with  corn-fields,  nearly  sufficient  to  supply  the 
inhabitants  with  grain.  The  only  attempt  at 
any  thing  like  architectural  compactness  and 
precision  consists  in  four  tiers  of  buildings, 
whose  fronts  arc  shaded  with  a  fringe  ofporfalcs 
or  corrcdores  of  the  rudest  possible  descrij)ti()n. 
They  stand  around  the  public  square,  and  com- 
prise the  Palacio,  or  Governor's  House,  the 
Custom-house,  tlie  Barracks  (with  Avliich  is  con- 
nected the  fearful  Calahozo),  the  Casa  Consia- 
torial  of  the  Alcaldes,  the  Capilla  dc  los  Solda- 
do8,  or  Military  Chapel,  besides  several  private 
residences,  as  well  as  most  of  the  shops  of  the 
American  traders." 


During  my  sojourn  in  Santa  Fe  I  was  struck 
with  the  very  peculiar  taste  which  the  young 
ladies  of  that  city  display  in  their  fondness  for 
cosmetics.  Indeed,  when  I  first  entered  the 
town,  it  appeared  to  me  that  every  woman 
under  the  age  of  five-and-thirty  was  afflicted 
with  an  inflammation  of  the  face,  which  I  had 
mentall}"  concluded  might  be  "  catching ;"  in  this 
belief  I  continued  until  my  fears  were  relieved 
b}'  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  who  elucidated  the 
mystery  by  letting  me  into  the  secret.  It 
seems  that  the  *'  seuorUasr  and,  for  that  matter, 
"■  seiloras"  too,  occasionally  are  in  the  habit  of 
disfiguring  themselves,  by  covering  one  or  both 
cheeks  with  some  kind  of  colored  paste,  which 
gives  even  to  their  village  belles  any  thing  but 
an  attractive  appearance.  This  painting  might, 
to  the  casual  observer,  seem  intended  as  an  or- 
nament, got  up  iu  imitation  of  their  Indian 
neighbors,  or,  it  may  be,  of  our  own  fashiona- 
ble fair  ones.  But  it  is  not  so  ;  for  I  am  assured, 
by  those  whose  opportunities  of  judging  are  un- 
deniable, that  it  is  put  on  as  a  preservative  to 
the  complexion.  So  that  a  New  Mexican  beauty 
is  not  only  willing  to  forego  the  luxury  of  the 
batii,  but  even  to  appear  hideous  for  a  month 
at  a  time,  for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  a  clean 
face  and  ruddy  checks  while  gracing 
gran  d  fan  dan  go  or  fiesta. 

There  is  yet  another  custom  among 
people  whicli  is  well  worth  knowing,  indeed, 
as  applied  to  a  "distinguished  few."  I  would 
not  altogether  dislike  its  adoption  into  our 
own  more  civilized  community.  It  is  this:  the 
New  Mexicans  greet  a  friend,  not  by  compress- 
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ing  and  then  agitating  his  hand,  but  by  putting 
an  arm  about  his  neck  and  literally  embracing 
him  —  a  nice,  old-fashioned,  patriarchal  way. 
This  custom  applies  to  all  ages  and  both  sexes ; 
and  really  I  agree  with  "  Los  Gringos"  Wise, 
who  informs  us  that  "  it  is  a  real  luxury  to 
meet  a  pretty  seTiorita  after  a  short  absence." 
But,  like  every  thing  else,  the  thing  lias  its 
drawbacks,  and  serious  ones  too.  For  instance, 
though  it  may  be  a  very  delightful  thing  to 
embrace,  or  be  embraced  by  Gabriella  or  Marti- 
na, or  any  other  dark-eyed  damsel  of"  sweet  six- 
teen," it  is  any  thing  but  desirable  to  be  obliged 
to  extend  the  same  courtes}'  to  their  brother 
Juan,  or  their  "  Padre"  Don  Josef,  particularly 
if  Messrs.  Juan  and  Josef  have  dined  upon  a 
"  liotch-potch"  seasoned  with  garlic,  which  is 
but  too  often  the  case.  As  I  said  before,  the 
custom  is  a  good  one,  but  in  its  practical  appli- 
cation should  be  limited  to  one's  young  lady 
friends. 

In  repassing  the  Plaza,  my  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  group  of  Indians,  whose  dress 
and  general  appearance  proved  i\\e\A  to  belong 
to  some  tribe  which  I  had  not  hitherto  seen. 
Upon  making  inquiry,  I  learned  that  they  Avere 
Navajos,  then  detained  as  che  somewhat  un- 
willing pledges  for  the  restoration  of  certain 
captives,  and  other  property,  stolen  by  their 
brethren  from  the  good  people  of  New  Mexico 
and  its  vicinity.     The  accompanying  *'  portrait" 


will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  their  peculiar 
style  of  beauty. 
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NAVAJO    IN    WAR    COSTUME. 

and  "full-length,"  for  tlie  originals  of  which  I 
am  indebted  to  the  sketches  of  ^Ir.  R.  11.  Kern. 


HEAD    OF    NAVAJO    INDIAN. 

It  was  at  an  early  hour  that  my  landlord  ex- 
hibited the  "  shake-down"  which  had  been 
prepared  for  me.  I  did  not  make  the  sugges- 
tion, but,  if  the  truth  be  told,  m^^  first  impres- 
sion upon  seeing  it  was,  that  a  "  shake-up" 
would  do  it  no  ^uanner  of  harm.  But  a  man 
who  has  lived  out  of  doors  for  a  month  or  two 
will  scarcely  grumble  at  a  bed  of  any  kind ;  so 
I  said  my  "  good-night"  and  tumbled  in,  but 
not  to  sleep ;  for  either  I  was  unused  to  being 
thus  "  cabined  and  confined,"  or  it  may  be  that 
the  chmches  (in  plain  English — bed-bugs),  which 
swarm — as  ever}^  New  Mexican  traveler  is  but 
too  well  aware — in  this  favored  land,  were  too 
numerous  for  comfort.  At  all  events,  for  some 
cause, 

"  I  turned,  and  turned,  and  turned  again, 
With  an  anxious  brain, 
And  tliouglits  in  a  train 
Whicli  did  not  run  upon  sleepers  " 

Right  glad  was  I  to  hail  the  first  red  gleam 
which  came  stealing  in  through  the  barred  win- 
dows to  announce  the  coming  of  the  day ;  less 
pleased  was  I  when,  upon  attempting  to  call  a 
servant,  I  found  that  I  had  caught,  thanks  to 
sleeping  in  a  draft,  "  a  horrid  cold,"  which  would 
not  permit  of  my  speaking  above  a  whisper. 
Pains  in  my  limbs,  and  an  aching  head,  were 
soon  added  toMuy  catalogue  of  symptoms,  and 
prudence  confined  me  to  the  house  for  the  two 
succeeding  days,  when  Kit  made  his  appearance 
— a  very  gleam  of  sunshine,  if  sunshine  ever 
came  in  the  garb  of  a  travel-soiled  mountaineer 
— to  cheer  my  solitude,  and  inform  me  of  his 
future  plans,  which  were  as  follow: 

lie  purposed  obtaining  fresher  animals  from 
the  Quarter-master,  reducing  liis  party,  and,  by 
taking  a  short  cut,  go  directly  on  to  Fort  Leav- 
(Miworth — all  of  which  was  sad  news  to  me;  for 
I  had  already  determined  that,  in  case  of  liis 
immediate  departure,  I  should  be  obliged  to 
prolong  my  stay  in  Santa  Fe  until  I  should  be 
sufiiciently  recruited  to  continue  my  journey 
l)y  a  longer  and  less  expeditious  route.  But,  as 
better  might  not  be,  we  parted — he  to  the  free 
air  and  exciting  travel  of  the  Great  Prairies, 
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and  I  to  mope  within  my  solitary  room,  with 
the  dusty  JMaza  and  its  low  adobe  walls  to 
bound  mv  i)rospcc't,  and  no  better  amusement 
Ihau  the  study  of  character  as  I  found  it  ex- 
hibited in  the  rougher  sj^ecimens  of  humanity 
who  frequented  the  inn. 

It  was  a  joyful  thing  to  me  when  that  un- 
welcome visitor,  the  "influenza,"  once  more 
permitted  me  to  go  abroad — a  liberty  which  I 
was  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of,  by  visiting 
one  of  the  principal  Santa  Fe  traders,  whose 
train  was  about  returning  to  tlie  frontiers  of 
Missouri.  This  gentleman  received  me  kindl}", 
and  on  learning  that  I  desired  to  accompany 
his  party,  offered  me  every  facility  for  so  doing. 

As  the  train  which  I  purposed  traveling  witii 
was  already  en  route,  having  advanced  as  far 
as  the  Mora,  the  usual  starting  point  of  the  re- 
turning caravans,  where  it  was  only  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  wagons  which  had  been  left  be- 
hind in  Santa  Fe  for  repairs,  and  as  these  wag- 
ons were  to  leave  town  early  next  day,  I  felt 
that  I  had  no  time  to  lose  in  preparing  for  my 
new  start.  So,  after  divers  consultations  with 
those  versed  in  this,  to  me,  novel  kind  of  travel, 
i  provided  myself  with  a  good  stout  mule,  a  buf- 
falo horse,  which  T  styled  "  Bucephalus"  forth- 
with, and  provisions  for  the  trip  in  the  shape 
of  flour,  bacon,  hard  bread,  sugar,  coff'ee,  and  so 
forth,  each  and  all  of  which  1  found  useful  in 
their  way. 

It  was  not  far  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  a  sultry  July  day  that  I  mounted  my 
'•  Bucephalus,"  who  had  been  airing  himself  for 
the  half  hour  previous  in  front  of  the  hotel.  As 
I  had  but  two  persons  to  say  good-by  to,  my 
leave-taking  was  of  the  shortest.  But  in  the 
case  of  Senor  Juan,  my  old  servant,  whom  I  saw 
upon  that  sunshiny  morning  for  the  last  time, 
I  must  confess  that  I  experienced  a  greater  feel- 
ing of  regret  than  I  had  anticipated.  He  had,  it 
is  true,  been  with  me  but  two  calendar  months, 
yet  in  that  short  period  he  had  forded  rivers, 
and  traversed  desert  sands  by  my  side ;  we  had 
shivered  in  the  same  blast,  burned  beneath  the 
same  sun,  and  warmed  ourselves  by  the  same 
fire,  until  his  image,  uncouth  and  repulsive  as 
it  was,  formed  the  back-ground  of  a  thousand 
scenes  not  easily  forgotten,  and — hang  the  fel- 
low!— made  my  voice  a  little  husky  as  I  gave 
him  my  hand  for  parting. 

"  Long  Eben"  was  the  last  to  say  farewell, 
which  he  did  in  his  own  peculiar  style,  the 
"  Deown  East"  drawl  being  still  predominant — 
"  Good-by,  Mister;  and  ef  yeou  meet  eny  body 
on  the  road  that's  beoOnd  for  Santa  Fe,  yeou 
may  say  that  the  United  States  Hotel  is  a  dread- 
ful nice  place  to  stop  at,  won't  yeou  ?" 

It  was  with  no  feeling  of  regret  that  I  lost 
sight  of  those  piles  of  sun-dried  brick  which 
make  up  the  larger  portion  of  La  Cluddd  de 
Santa  Fe.  I  did  not  like  the  place,  I  could 
scarcely  have  said  why.  It  may  have  bettered 
itself  since,  but  it  did  not  suit  me  then.  It  is 
possible  that  the  life  of  wild  excitement  which 


I  had  been  leading  during  my  Rocky  Mountain 
journeyings  had  unfitted  me,  in  a  measure,  for 
its  every-day  realities.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  had 
had  the  blues,  and,  what  is  almost  as  bad,  the 
influenza,  in  it;  and  once  more  upon  my  horse's 
back,  with  my  rifle  in  my  hand,  and  the  fresh 
breezes  from  the  broad  prairies  upon  my  cheek, 
1  felt  that  I  would  not  have  re-entered  it  for 
any  consideration  short  of  a  positive  order  from 
my  commanding  officer. 

Our  travel  that  day  was  marked  by  no  par- 
ticular incident  until  our  arrival  at  the  Pecos, 
where  we  encamped  for  the  night.  During  our 
detention  at  this  point  I  examined  some  ruins 
in  that  vicinity,  which  I  found  highly  interest- 
ing, not  only  from  their  antiquity,  but  from  the 
historical  events  with  which  they  are  connected. 
As  I  am  already  indebted  to  Colonel  Emory's 
report  for  the  original  sketches  of  the  ancient 
Aztec  and  Catholic  church  ruins  represented 
in  the  cuts,  and  as  I  find  the  substance  of  my 
own  observations  embodied  in  his  journal,  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  such  facts  as 
might  pro^e  explanatory"  or  generally  interest- 
ing.    Under  date  of  August  17th,  1846,  he  says, 

"Pecos,  once  a  fortified  town,  is  built  on  a 
promontory  or  rock,  somewhat  in  the  shape  of 
a  foot.  Here  burned,  until  within  seven  years, 
the  eternal  fires  of  Montezuma;  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  architecture  exhibit,  in  a  promi- 
nent manner,  the  engraftment  of  the  Catholic 
Church  upon  the  ancient  religion  of  the  countrv. 
At  one  end  of  the  short  spur  forming  the  termi- 
nus of  the  promontory  are  the  remains  of  the  es- 
tufa,  with  all  its  parts  distinct;  at  the  other  are 
the  remains  of  the  Catholic  church,  both  show- 
ing the  distinctive  marks  and  emblems  of  the 
two  religions.  The  fires  from  the  estufa  burned, 
and  sent  their  incense  through  the  same  altars 
from  which  was  preached  the  doctrine  of  Christ. 
Two  religions,  so  utterly  different  in  theory, 
were  here,  as  in  all  Mexico,  blended  in  harmoni- 
ous practice  until  about  a  century  since,  when 
the  town  was  sacked  hy  a  baud  of  Indians. 
Amidst  the  havoc  of  plunder  of  the  city,  the 
faithful  Indian  managed  to  keep  his  fire  burn- 
ing in  the  estufa  ;  and  it  was  continued  till,  a 
few  years  since,  the  tribe  became  almost  ex- 
tinct. Their  devotions  rapidly  diminished  their 
numbers,  until  they  became  so  few  as  to  be  un- 
able to  keep  their  immense  enti'ifa  (forty  feet  in 
diameter)  replenished,  when  they  abandoned 
the  place  and  joined  a  tribe  of  the  original  race 
over  the  mountains,  about  sixty  miles  to  the 
southward.  There,  it  is  said,  to  this  day  they 
keep  up  their  fire,  which  has  never  yet  been 
extinguished.  The  labor,  watchfulness,  and  ex- 
posure to  heat  consequent  upon  the  practice  of 
the  faith,  is  fast  reducing  the  remnant  of  the  Mon- 
tezuma race,  and  a  few  years  will  in  all  proba- 
bility see  the  last  of  this  interesting  people.  The 
accompanying  sketches  will  give  a  much  more 
accurate  representation  of  these  ruins  than  any 
written  descriptions.  The  remains  of  the  mod- 
ern church,  with  its  crosses,  its  cells,  its  dark, 
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mysterious  corners  and  niches,  differ  but  little 
from  those  of  the  present  day  in  New  Mexico. 
The  architecture  of  the  Indian  portion  of  the 
ruins  presents  peculiarities  worthy  of  notice. 
Both  are  constructed  of  the  same  materials — the 
walls  of  sun-dried  brick,  and  the  rafters  of  well- 
hewn  timber,  which  could  never  have  been 
shaped  by  the  miserable  little  axes  now  em- 
ployed by  the  Mexicans,  which  resemble  in 
shape  and  size  the  wedges  used  by  our  farmers 
for  splitting  rails.  The  cornices  and  drops  of 
the  architrave  in  the  modern  church  are  elab- 
orately carved  with  a  knife." 

How  graphic  a  picture  does  this  description 
present  of  the  sincere  and  disinterested  devo- 
tion of  these  zealous  but  deluded  worshipers 
— a  delineation  which,  while  it  furnishes  rich 
material  for  the  exercise  of  a  romantic  imag- 
ination, affords  much  which  should  give  rise 
to  more  serious  reflections.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  excites  our  ideality  by  producing  to  the 
mind's  eye  a  representation  of  the  scene.     We 
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behold  the  huge  fires  of  the 
estufa;   we  hear  them  roar 
and    crackle    as    the    silent 
watchers  heap  fresh  fuel  up- 
on the  blazing  pile;  we  see 
the  worn   and  wasted   wor- 
shipers, whose  hollow  cheeks 
and   attenuated   limbs   bear 
the  impress  of  their  painful 
and    long -continued    vigils. 
We  can  follow,  in  fancy,  its 
devoted  attendants,  as  year 
by  year,  and  hour  by  hour, 
they  fulfill  their  appointed 
tasks.     We   see   them  amid 
the  summer's  heat  and  in  the 
winter's    cold,    shivering    in 
the  blast,  or  fainting  beneath 
a  sultry  sun,  as  they  go  forth 
to  procure  the  material  with 
which  to  feed  the  flames.  We 
can  go  with  them  during  the 
long  and  dreary  nights,  when  the  exhausted 
Indian  retires  for  a  moment  from  the  scene 
of  his  labors  to  cool  his  fevered  brow  and  gaze 
upon  those  orbs,  of  whose  mighty  Creator  lie 
is  so  profoundly  ignorant.     We  can   be  with 
him  as  he  returns  to  renovate  the  dying  flame, 
working  patiently  for  naught,  while  the  dark 
hours  come  and  go,  though  the   night-winds 
blow,  and  the  pale  moon  shines  steadily  with- 
out ;  and  even  while  the  "  gray  dawn"  is  light- 
ing up  the  misty  hills,  while  sweet  birds  are 
warbling  their  matin  songs,  and  all  nature  is 
rejoicing  in  the  advent  of  the  new-born  day. 
Yet  still  he  keeps  his  watch,  forgetful  of  the 
world,  with  its  myriad  beauties,  the  creation 
of  that  master  hand  whose  works  are  so  full 
of  strength,  and  dignity,  and  glorious  perfection. 
And    this  is  Fancy's  view ;    but   there   are 
deeper  thoughts  connected  with  the  theme.    Is 
there,  in  the  self-sacrificing  adoration  of  these 
benighted  children  of  Montezuma,  no  reproof  to 
the  weak  and  vacillating  spirit?    No  rebuke  to 
the  lukewarm  ardor  of  those 
who  profess,  in  this  our  en- 
lightened age,  to  worship  o7ie 
God  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ? 
Truly  this  is  a  subject  upon 
which  much  could  be  writ>- 
ten. 

After  our  departure  from 
the  Pecos,  we  met  with  little 
in  the  way  of  incident  or  ad- 
venture which  would  be  in- 
teresting if  recorded  liere, 
save  that  some  two  days  pri- 
or to  our  arrival  at  the  Mora 
our  teamsters  celebrated  the 
advent  of  the  Fourth  of  July, 
and  their  own  independence, 
by  di-inking  an  unlimited 
quantity  of  corn  whisky, 
which  ended  in  their  getting 
most     patriotically    drunk ; 
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and  calling  into  requisition  the  services  of  "  Nig- 
gor  Bill" — a  little  dried-up  blackamoor,  who 
on  this  occasion  danced  "Juba,"  "by  particu- 
lar request,"  to  the  sound  of  a  violin  plajed  by 
an  eccentric  genius  from  Kentucky,  whose  mu- 
sical talents  had  already  obtained  for  him  the 
soubriquet  of  "Kentuck  the  tiddler 

I  derived,  too,  some  satisfactio  i,  while  en 
route,  from  a  visit  to  a  Mexican  rancho,  where, 
as  I  attempted  to  carry  on  a  conversation  in 
English,  they  very  naturally  im  igined  that  I 
understood  no  Spanish — a  belief  vhich  led  them 
into  the  double  error  of  supposing  that  I  was 
just  from  "the  States,"  and  might  therefore  be 
desirous  of  purchasing  one  >t  those  hairless, 
rat-tailed,  New  Mexican  cuvs  which  the  Amer- 
icans are  in  the  habit  of  designating  as  "  cast- 
iron  dogs"— an  animal  mu  jh  valued  in  those 
regions  as  a  sort  of  four-i egged  warming-pan, 
to  which  purpose  these  unlucky  quadrupeds 
are  frequently  applied.  The  not  very  flatter- 
ing conversation  which  ensued  among  its  own- 
ers (who  Avere  anxious  to  cheat  me,  if  it  were 
possible),  as  well  as  their  astonishment  upon 
discovering  that  I  had  fully  appreciated  their 
remarks,  afforded  me  no  little  amusement, 
which  I  finally  enhanced  by  delivering  my 
opinion  of  themselves  and  their  "  costu7nbres." 

I  was  not  sorry  when  we  at  length  reached 
the  M'^ra,  the  literal  meaning  of  which  is  "  mul- 
berry;" but,  though  that  fruit  is  found  in  its 
vicinity,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  with  Gregg, 
that  it  owes  its  appellation  to  some  early  set- 
tler of  that  name,  from  the  fact  that  the  New 
Mexicans  always  call  it  Jllo  de  lo  de  Mora. 


Here  we  found  the  train,  or  rather  ♦rains — for 
they  were  three  in  number,  though  now  con- 
solidated, for  the  greater  security  which  an  in- 
crease of  numbers  would  afford — only  waiting 
for  our  arrival  to  make  their  final  preparations 
and  take  up  their  line  of  march. 

I  must  not  forget  to  remark  that,  during  our 
short  detention  here,  I  noticed  some  very  pecu- 
liar effects  of  mirage,  or,  as  they  are  termed  in 
prairie  parlance,  •'  false  ponds;"  as  also  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  of  those  whirlwinds  which  are 
common  not  only  to  the  "  great  prairies,"  but  to 
the  sandy  wastes  of  the  "California  Basin." 
The  accompanying  wood-cuts  Avill  give  a  far 
better  idea  of  these  phenomena  than  any  writ- 
ten description.  So  far  as  the  wliirhvind  is  con- 
cerned, the  explanation  is  a  simple  one,  the 
moving  column  being  nothing  more  than  a  col- 
lection of  the  particles  of  dried  grasses  or  dust, 
which  have  been  taken  up  and  carried  forward 
by  the  eddying  currents  of  air,  as  I  have  seen 
water-spouts  upon  that  less  substantial  plain, 
the  ocean.  The  mirage  is,  however,  not  so  easily 
accounted  for.  It  has  ever  attracted  the  atten- 
tion, and  excited  much  speculation,  as  well  as 
no  small  difference  of  opinion,  among  the  voy- 
ageurs  upon  the  great  prairies.  For  mj'self,  I 
am  inclined  to  concur  in  the  opinion  of  a  trav- 
eler, who  says :  "  The  philosophy  of  these  '  false 
ponds'  seems  generally  not  well  understood. 
They  have  usually  been  attributed  to  refraction, 
by  Avhich  a  section  of  the  bordering  sky  would 
appear  below  the  horizon.  But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  they  are  the  effect  of  reflection 
upon  a  gas  emanating,  perhaps,  from  the  sun- 
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scorched  earth  and  vegetable  matter.  Or  it 
riny  be  that  a  surcharge  of  carbonic  acid,  pre- 
cipitated upon  the  flats  and  sinks  of  these 
plains  by  the  action  of  the  sun,  produces  the 
effect.  At  least  it  appears  of  sufficient  density, 
when  viewed  very  obliqueh',  to  reflect  the  ob- 
jects beyond;  and  thus  tlie  opposite  sky,  being 
reflected  in  the  poito?  of  gaa,  gives  the  appear- 
ance of  water.  As  a  proof  that  it  is  the  efi'ect 
of  reflection,  I  have  often  observed  the  distant 
trees  and  hilly  protuberances  which  project 
above  the  horizon  beyond  distinctly  inverted 
in  tlie  pond ;  whereas,  were  it  the  result  of  re- 
fraction, these  would  appear  erect,  only  cast 
below  the  surface.  Indeed,  many  are  the  sin- 
gular atmospheric  phenomena  observable  upon 
the  plains,  which  would  aff"ord  a  field  of  inter- 
esting research  for  the  curious  natural  philos- 
opher." 

As  I  have  before  stated,  our  sojourn  at  the 
Mora  was  a  brief  one. 

And  now,  ere  we  bid  each  other,  for  the  pres- 
ent, good  by,  let  me  choose  for  my  "finally" 
that  much-vexed  topic,  a  rail-road  to  the  Pacific. 
Can  it  be  built?  will  it  pay?  both  simple 
and  peculiarly  American  questions,  which  I 
shall  answer  in  precisely  the  same  manner  that 
<'verv  practical  man  who  has  crossed  the  coun- 
try would  reply  to  a  similar  q^uery.  Let  us 
look  at  the  thing  fairly;  and,  to  do  so,  begin 
with  the  dark  side  of  the  picture: 

Can  it  be  built?  The  obstacles  to  its  accom- 
plishment are  immense.  Huge  mountains  rear 
their  rugged  bulwarks  as  if  to  bar  its  progress. 
Precipitous  cliff's  and   deep  canons   are  in   its 


path.  Overcome  these  difficulties,  and  yon 
have  yet  to  struggle  with  the  shifting  sands 
and  uninhabitable  wastes  of  the  Great  Basin. 
Hostile  Indians  are  to  be  subdued;  wells  dug, 
or  water  brought  from  long  distances,  to  sTip- 
ply  the  hosts  of  laborers  which  so  vast  a  work 
must  necessarily  employ.  Such  are  a  few  of 
the  popular  arguments  against  its  feasibility. 
But  though  they  may  and  do  exist,  does  it 
therefore  follow  that  they  are  insurmountable? 
We  shall  hardl}?^  need  workmen  for  the  task, 
when  ev'cry  day  is  bringing  to  our  shores  crowds 
of  able-bodied  emigrants,  whose  strong  arms  are 
seeking  employment  within  our  borders.  Have 
we  not  such  men  as  Fremont  and  Beale,  the 
former  of  whom,  with  the  assistance  of  Senator 
Benton,  has  done  more  to  bring  this  project  into 
notice,  and  render  it  a  possibility',  than  any  oth- 
er explorer?  Have  we  not  engineera  of  the 
highest  order  of  talent?  And  are  we  not  in 
this,  the  nineteenth  century,  endowed  with  the 
enterprise  to  begin,  and  the  energy  to  carry 
out,  this  or  any  other  reasonable  undertaking* 
In  a  word,  do  we  lack  that  spirit,  whose  cr^'  is, 
''Go  a/tcacir  I,  for  one,  should  be  sorry  to  be- 
lieve that  any  American-born  man  could  be  so 
far  behind  the  age  in  which  we  live  as  to  ac- 
knowledge that  an  impossibility  can  exist  which 
Yankee  ingenuity,  and  its  servant,  the  steam- 
engine,  are  unable  to  ti-iumph  over.  We  may 
not  live  to  witness  its  completion.  It  may  even 
be  deferred  until  the  spring-time  of  our  chil- 
dren's children  ;  but  the  prophecy  which  hung 
upon  my  lips  as  our  little  band  of  way-worn 
voyagcun  traversed  with  hasty  steps  the  bases 
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of  those  miglity  ''sierras"  will  y«t  he  fulfilled; 
for  1  am  confident  tlisit  the  "iron  horse"  will 
one  day  hunder  upon  his  rapid  flight  through 
these  far  solitudes,  now  so  wild  an<l  tenantless. 
It  is  most  undoubtedly  the  great  task  of  our  day 
Hud  generation.  Let  us,  then,  snatch  the  honor 
of  heing  its  first  projectors,  ere  "Young  Amer- 
ica" rises  up  to  thrust  aside  the  "  Old  Fogy- 
ism"  of  his  fathers,  and  plant  the  corner-stone 
of  this  stupendous  national  work. 

Will  it  pat/?  Need  I  answer  the  question. 
Look  at  the  countless  sails  which  are  whiten- 
ing the  boisterous  seas  of  the  stormy  Cape. 
Remember  the  multitudes  who  brave  the  pes- 
tilential miasmas  of  the  Isthmus  to  reach  the 
"M  Dorado"  of  their  hopes.  Have  the  coasts 
of  China  and  the  Indian  Seas  no  cargoes  for 
our  Atlantic  ports?  Has  the  great  country 
across  which  the  Pacific  Rail-road  would  be  a 
social,  political,  and  Christian  bond  of  union, 
no  resources  to  be  developed,  no  products  to 
export  ? 

Look  at  it  in  a  military  point  of  view.  With 
such  a  facility,  we  could,  in  case  of  need,  con- 
centrate an  -'organized  militia" — that  strongest 
safeguard  of  a  free  republic — upon  the  shores 
of  either  ocean.  A  few  days'  notice  would 
place  the  "  bone  and  sinew"  of  the  West  beside 
the  hardy  fishermen  of  our  Atlantic  seaboard. 
We  should  then  be  almost  entirely  secured 
against  invasion  from  without,  or  dissension 
from  within  our  territory.  Such  a  work  would 
do  more  to  weaken  sectional  prejudice  than 
the  legislation  of  a  century.  Once  more  I  re- 
peat, It  will  be  done  ! 

NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 
BY  JOHN  S.  C.  ABBOTT. 


THE    CAMPAIGN    IN    SAXONY. 

r^  REAT  as  were  the  military  resources,  wliich 
VT  the  Emperor's  genius  had  created,  the  skill 
and  vigor  of  his  civil  administration  were  still 
more  extraordinary.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
at  this  time,  made  the  following  report  to  the 
legislative  body.* 

"  Gentlemen,  notwithstanding  the  immense 
armies,  which  a  state  of  war,  both  maritime  and 
continental  has  rendered  indispensably  necessary, 
the  population  of  France  has  continued  to  increase. 
French  industry  has  advanced.  The  soil  was 
never  better  cultivated,  nor  our  manufactures 
more  flourishing.  And  at  no  period  of  our  his- 
tory, has  wealth  been  more  equally  diffused, 
among  all  classes  of  society.  The  farmer  now 
enjoys  benefits  to  which  he  was  formerly  a 
stranger.  He  is  enabled  to  purchase  land,  though 
its  value  has  greatly  risen.  His  food  and  clothing 
are  better,  arnd  more  abundant  than  heretofore, 
and  his  dwellinjx  is  more  substantial  and  con- 
vcnient. 

"  Improvements  in  agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  the  useful  arts,  are  no  longer  rejected,  merely 
because  they  are  new.  Experiments  have  been 
made  in  every  branch  of  labor,  and  the  methods 

*  Count  Mcntalivet,  Feb.  25,  1813. 


proved  to  be  the  most  useful,  have  been  adopted, 
xlrtificial  meadows  have  been  multiplied,  the 
system  of  fallows  is  abandoned,  rotation  of  crops 
is  better  understood,  and  improved  plans  of  cul- 
tivation augment  the  produce  of  the  soil.  Cattl« 
are  multiplied,  and  their  different  breeds  improved. 
This  great  prosperity  is  attributable  to  the  liberal 
laws  by  which  the  empire  is  governed ;  to  the 
suppression  of  feudal  tenures,  titles,  mortmains, 
and  the  monastic  orders — measures  which  have 
set  at  liberty  nmnerous  estates  and  rendered  them 
the  free  patrimony  of  families,  formerly  in  a  state 
of  pauperism.  Something  is  due  also  to  the  more 
equal  distribution  of  wealth,  consequent  on  the 
alteration  and  simplification  of  the  laws,  relating 
to  freehold  property,  and  to  the  prompt  decision 
of  lawsuits,  the  number  of  which  is  now  daily 
decreasing." 

Notwithstanding  the  enormous  wars,  in  which 
Napoleon  had  been  engaged,  he  had  expended 
in  works  of  public  improvement,  the  following 
sums  :  On  palaces  and  buildings,  the  property 
of  the  crown,  twelve  millions,  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  ;  on  fortifications,  twenty-seven  mill- 
ions ;  on  seaports,  docks,  and  harbors,  twenty-five 
millions  ;  on  roads  and  highways  thirty-five  mill- 
ions ;  on  bridges  in  Paris  and  the  various  depart- 
ments, six  millions,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars ;  on  canals,  embankments  and  the  drain- 
age of  land,  twenty-five  millions  ;  on  public  works 
in  Paris,  twenty  millions  ;  on  public  buildings  in 
the  departments,  thirty  millions  ;  making  a  total 
of  more  than  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars, 
which,  in  the  course  of  nine  years,  he  had  ex- 
pended in  improving  and  embellishing  France.* 

"  These  miracles,"  says  a  French  writer,  "were 
all  effected  by  steadiness  of  purpose — talent  arm- 
ed with  power,  and  finances  wisely  and  econom- 
ically applied." 

*  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  while  condemning  Napoleon 
with  great  severity  for  compelling  his  assailants  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  those  wars  into  which  they  were  con- 
stantly forcing  him,  makes  the  following  candid  admis- 
sions. "  In  one  respect  the  report  of  the  Minister  of  th.9 
Interior  contained  authentic-  details,  in  which  tlie  govern- 
ment of  Napoleon  is  worthy  of  universal  imitation.  It 
appeared  that,  during  tiie  twelve  years  which  had  elapsed 
since  he  ascended  the  consular  throne,  the  sums  e.xpended 
on  public  improvements  such  as  roads,  bridges,  fortifica- 
tions, harbors,  public  edifices,  &c.,  amounted  to  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  a  thousand  million  of  francs,  or  £40,000,000 
($200,000,000)  of  which  seven  hundred  millions,  or 
£28,000,000  ($140,000,000)  was  the  proportion  belonging 
to  Old  France.  1  When  it  is  recollected  thai  an  expenditure 
so  vast,  on  objects  so  truly  imperial,  amounting  to  nearly 
£3,500,000  ($17,500,000)  a  year,  took  place  during  a  period 
of  extraordinary  warlike  exertion,  and  almost  unbroken 
maritime  and  territorial  hostility,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
it  demonstrates  an  elevation  of  mind,  and  grandeur  of 
conception  on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  which,  as  nmch  a."? 
his  wonderful  military  achievements,  mark  him  as  one  of 
the  most  marvelous  of  mankind." — Alison's  Historij  of 
Europe,  vol.  iv.  p.  31. 

1  "  According  to  the  expose  published  by  M.  Montalivet, 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  population  of  that  part  of  the 
empire  which  embraced  the  territory  of  Old  France  wa.s 
28,700,000  souls,  an  amount  not  materially  different  from 
what  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  ;  a 
remarkable  result  when  the  vast  consumption  o\'  human 
life  which  had  since  taken  place  from  the  internal  blood 
shtd  and  external  wars  of  the  Revolution  is  taken  intocti 
sideration." — Alison's  History  of  Europe,  vol.  iv.  p.*? 
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Count  Mole,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  after  a 
very  faithful  review  of  the  flattering  condition  of 
the  Empire,  concluded  his  report,  with  the  follow- 
ing words  :  "  If  a  man  of  the  age  of  the  Medici, 
or  of  Louis  XIV.  were  to  revisit  the  earth,  and  at 
the  sight  of  so  many  marvels,  ask  how  many 
ages  of  peace,  and  glorious  reigns,  had  been  re- 
quired to  produce  them,  he  would  be  answered, 
'  Twelve  years  of  war  and  a  single  man.''  " 

"  The  national  resources  of  the  French  empire," 
says  Alison,  "as  they  were  developed  in  these 
memorable  reports,  and  evinced  in  these  strenu- 
ous exertions,  are  the  more  worthy  of  attention 
that  this  was  the  Last  Exposition  of  them  which 
was  made  to  the  world  ;  this  was  the  political 
testament  of  Napoleon  to  future  ages.  The  dis- 
asters which  immediately  after  crowded  round  his 
sinking  empire,  and  the  extraordinary  difficulties 
with  which  he  had  to  contend,  prevented  any 
thing  of  the  kind  being  subsequently  attempted  ; 
and  when  order  and  regularity  again  emerged 
from  the  chaos  under  the  restored  Bourbon 
dynasty,  France,  bereft  of  all  its  revolutionary 
conquests,  and  reduced  to  the  dimensions  of  1789, 
possessed  little  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  terri- 
tory, and  not  a  fourth  of  the  influence,  which  it 
had  enjoyed  under  the  Emperor.  To  the  picture 
exhibited  of  the  empire  at  this  period,  therefore, 
the  eyes  of  future  ages  will  be  constantly  turned, 
as  presenting  both  the  highest  point  of  elevation, 
which  the  fortunes  of  France  had  ever  attained, 
and  the  greatest  assemblage  of  national  and  mili- 
tary strength,  which  the  annals  of  modern  times 
have  exhibited." 

Napoleon  in  person  superintended  the  entire 
administration  of  both  military  and  civil  affairs. 
Every  ministerial  project  was  submitted  to  his 


examination.  The  financial  accounts  were  all 
audited  by  himself  The  governmental  corres- 
pondence passed  under  his  eye,  and  was  corrected 
by  his  pen.  The  apparently  exhaustless  mental 
and  physical  energies  of  the  Emperor,  amazed  all 
who  were  thrown  into  contact  with  him.  Though 
Paris  had  been  plunged  into  consternation,  by  the 
terrible  disaster  in  Russia,  the  calm  demeanor, 
and  intrepid  countenance  of  the  Emperor,  which 
accompanied  his  frank  admission  of  the  whole 
magnitude  of  the  calamity,  soon  revived  public 
confidence.  The  Journal  of  Paris,  the  next 
morning,  contained  the  following  comments  upon 
the  celebrated  29th  bulletin. 

"  These  details  can  not  but  add  to  the  glory, 
with  which  the  army  has  covered  itself,  and  to 
the  admiration,  which  the  heroic  firmness  and 
powerful  genius  of  the  Emperor  inspire.  After 
having  vanquished  the  Russians,  in  twenty  bat- 
tles, and  driven  them  from  their  ancient  capital, 
our  brave  troops  have  had  to  sustain  the  rigors 
of  the  season,  and  the  severities  of  an  inhospitable 
climate,  during  a  march  of  more  than  fifty  days, 
through  an  enemy's  country,  deprived  of  artillery, 
transports  and  cavalry  ;  yet  the  genius  of  the 
sovereign  has  animated  all,  and  proved  a  resource 
under  the  greatest  difficulties.  The  enemy,  who 
had  the  elements  for  his  auxiliaries,  was  beaten 
wherever  he  appeared.  With  such  soldiers,  and 
such  a  general,  the  eventual  success  of  the  war 
can  not  be  uncertain.  Napoleon  will  give  his 
name  to  the  nineteenth  century." 

The  words  of  Napoleon  were  eagerly  gathered, 
and  circulated  through  the  empire.  Innumerable 
addresses,  containing  assurances  of  loyalty  and 
aflfection,  were  presented  to  him  by  the  principal 
bodies  of  Paris,  and  from  all  the  principal  cities 
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of  France.  The  cities  of  Rome,  Milan,  Florence, 
Turin,  Hamburg,  Amsterdam,  Mayence,  mani- 
fested the  noblest  spirit  of  devotion.  They  rallied 
around  their  noble  leader,  in  this  his  hour  of  ex- 
tremity, with  a  zeal  which  does  honor  to  human 
nature.  We  give  the  address  from  Milan  as  a 
specimen  of  all  the  rest. 

"  Our  kingdom.  Sire,  is  your  handiwork.  It 
owes  to  you  its  laws,  its  monuments,  its  roads, 
its  prosperity,  its  agriculture,  the  honor  of  its 
arts,  and  the  internal  peace  which  it  enjoys. 
The  people  of  Italy  declare,  in  the  face  of  the 
universe,  that  there  is  no  sacrifice  which  they  are 
not  prepared  to  make,  to  enable  your  Majesty  to 
complete  the  great  work,  intrusted  to  you  by 
Providence.  In  extraordinary  circumstances,  ex- 
traordinary sacrifices  are  required,  and  our  efforts 
shall  be  unbounded.  You  require  arms,  armies, 
gold,  fidelity,  constancy.  All  we  possess.  Sire,  we 
lay  at  your  Majesty's  feet.  This  is  not  the  sug- 
gestion of  authority ;  it  is  conviction,  gratitude, 
the  universal  cry  produced  by  the  passion  for  our 
political  existence."* 

Austria  and  Prussia,  who  had  with  no  little 
reluctance,  allied  themselves  with  the  armies  of 
republican  France,  now  began  to  manifest  decided 
hostility.  The  commander  of  the  Prussian  forces 
aimounciMl  his  secession  from  the  Prussian  a''i- 
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ance,  and  soon  again  Prussia  joined  the  coalition 
of  Russia  and  England  against  Napoleon.  It  is 
said  by  Savary, 

"  The  King  long  resisted  the  entreaties,  with 
which  he  was  assailed  in  Prussia,  to  join  the  Rus- 
sians. The  natural  sincerity  of  his  character 
kept  him  firm  to  our  alliance,  in  spite  of  the  fatal 
results,  which  it  could  not  fail  to  draw  upon  him. 
He  was  driven  to  the  determination  he  adopted, 
by  men  of  restless  spirit,  who  told  him  plainly, 
but  respectfully,  that  they  were  ready  to  act  either 
with  him  or  without  liim.  '  Well,  gentlemen,* 
replied  the  King,  '  you  force  me  to  this  course ; 
but  remember  we  must  either  conquer  or  be  anni- 
hilated.'" 

The  Austrian  commander.  Prince  Schwartzen- 
berg,  also  imitated  the  example  of  the  Prussians. 
He  not  only  refused  to  render  any  service  to  the 
French,  in  their  awful  retreat,  but  overawed  the 
Poles,  to  prevent  their  rising  to  assist  Napoleon, 
and  then,  entering  into  an  armistice  with  the 
Russians,  quietly  retired  to  the  territories  of  his 
sovereign.  Murat,  dejected  by  these  tidings,  and 
alarmed  by  intelligence  which  he  had  received 
from  Naples,  abruptly  abandoned  the  army,  and 
returned  to  Italy.  Napoleon  was  incensed  at  this 
desertion.  He  wrote  to  his  sister  Caroline,  Mu- 
rat's  wife,  "  Your  husband  is  extremely  brave  on 
the  field  of  battle.     But  out  of  sijrht  of  the  ene- 
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my,  he  is  weaker  than  a  woman.  He  has  no 
moral  courage." 

Murat,  before  leaving  the  army,  had  assembled 
a  council  of  war,  and  had  publicly  vented  his 
spleen  against  the  Emperor,  for  calling  him  from 
sunny  Naples,  to  take  part  in  so  disastrous  a 
campaign. 

"It  is  impossible,"  said  he,  "to  continue  to 
serve  a  madman  who  is  no  longer  able  to  afford 
security  to  his  adherents.  Not  a  single  prince 
in  Europe  will  hereafter  listen  to  his  word,  or 
respect  his  treaties.  Had  I  accepted  the  propo- 
sals of  England,  I  might  have  been  a  powerful 
sovereign  like  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  or  King 
of  Prussia." 

Davoust  indignantly  replied,  "  The  sovereigns 
you  have  named,  are  mouarchs  by  the  grace  of 
God.  Their  power  has  been  consolidated  by 
time,  by  long-accustomed  reverence  and  heredi- 
tary descent.  But  you  are  king  merely  by  the 
grace  of  Napoleon,  and  the  blood  of  French  sol- 


diers. You  can  remain  a  king  only  by  the  pow- 
er of  Napoleon,  and  by  an  alUance  with  France. 
You  are  inflated  with  black  hi  gratitude.  I  will 
not  fail  to  denounce  you  to  the  Emperor." 

To  Murat,  Napoleon  wrote,  "  I  do  not  suspect 
you  to  be  one  of  those  who  think  that  the  lion  is 
dead,  but  if  you  have  counted  on  this,  you  will 
soon  discover  your  error.  Since  my  departure 
from  Wilna  you  have  done  me  all  the  evil  you 
could.     Your  title  of  king  has  turned  your  head." 

Eugene  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command. 
"The  Viceroy,"  wrote  Napoleon,  "is  accustomed 
to  the  direction  of  military  movements  on  a  large 
scale,  and  besides,  enjoys  the  full  covfidcnce  of 
the  Emperory  This  oblique  reproach  added  to 
the  disaffection  of  Murat. 

Frederic  William,  of  Prussia,  encouraged  by 
the  utter  wreck  ot  the  French  armies,  on  the  1st 
of  March  concluded  an  alliance,  offensive  and  de- 
fensive, with  the  Russian  autocrat,  and  declared 
war  ajrainst  France.     When  the  hostile  declara- 
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ASLEEP   ON    THE    I'lELD    OF   BATTLE 


tion  was  notified  at  St.  Cloud,  Napoleon  merely 
observed, 

"  It  is  better  to  have  a  declared  enemy  than  a 
doubtful  ally."  He  afterward  said,  "  My  great- 
est fault,  perhaps,  was  not  having  dethroned  the 
King  of  PruF'sia,  when  I  could  have  done  it  so 
easily.  Af"  -r  Friedland,  I  should  have  separated 
Silesia  from  Prussia,  and  abandoned  this  prov- 
ince to  Saxony.  The  King  of  Prussia  and  the 
Prussi  las  were  too  much  humiliated  not  to  seek 
to  avonge  themselves  on  the  first  occasion.  If 
I  had  acted  thus,  if  I  had  given  them  a  free  con- 
stitution, and  delivered  the  peasants  from  feudal 
shivery,  the  nation  would  have  been  content." 

Nay)oleon  had  wished,  by  a  generous  treaty, 
to  conciliate  his  foes.  He  was  ready  to  make 
very  groat  concessions,  for  the  sake  of  peace. 
But  the  b'uulod  despots  of  Europe  were  entirely 
regardless  of  his  magnanimity.  "  The  system," 
said  Napoleon  truly,  "  of  the  enemies  of  the 
French  Revolution  is  inar  to  the  death.''' 

Immediately  after  the  defection  of  Prussia,  the 


allies  signed  a  convention  at  Breslau,  which 
stipulated  that  all  the  German  princes  should  be 
summoned  to  unite  against  Napoleon.  Whoever 
refused,  was  to  forfeit  his  estates.  Thus  the 
allies  trampled  upon  the  independence  of  kings, 
and  endeavored  with  violence,  to  break  the  most 
sacred  treaties.  The  venerable  King  of  Saxony, 
refusing  thus  to  prove  treacherous  to  his  faithful 
friend,  and  menaced  by  the  loss  of  his  throne, 
was  compelled  to  flee  from  his  capital.* 

The  allies  overran  his  dominions,  and  marched 
triumphantly  into  Dresden.  They  were  cordially 
welcomed,  by  those  who  dreaded  the  liberal  ideas, 
which  were  emanating  from  P^ ranee.  The  En- 
glish government  also,  made  an  attempt  to  com- 
pel the  court  of  Copenhagen  to  join  the  grand 
alliance.  A  squadron  appeared  before  the  city, 
and  demanded  a  categorical  answer,  within  forty- 
eight  hours,  under  the  pain  of  bombardment. 
The  ])lood  of  the  last  atrocious  caimonade  was 
hardly  as  yet  washed  from  the  pavements  of  the 
^  Norvin,  tome  iii.  p.  3.  "J. 
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eity.  It  was  another  of  those  attacks  of  piratical 
atrocity,  with  which  the  EngUsh  government  so 
often  dishonored  itself,  during  these  tremendous 
struggles.  "  This  measure,"  says  Alison,  "  which, 
if  supported  by  an  adequate  force,  might  have 
been  attended  with  the  happiest  effects,  failed 
from  want  of  any  military  or  naval  force  capable 
of  carrying  it  into  execution."* 

The  Tories  of  England  were  exultant.  After 
so  long  a  series  of  disastrous  wars,  they  were 
now  sanguine  of  success.  Their  efforts  were  re- 
doubled. Thousands  of  pamphlets  were  circu- 
lated, in  all  the  maritime  provinces  of  France, 
by  the  agents  of  the  English  government,  de- 
faming the  character  of  Napoleon,  accusing  him 
of  ambitious,  despotic  and  blood-thirsty  appetites, 
and  striving  to  rouse  the  populace  to  insurrec- 
tion. Napoleon  was  basely  accused  of  being 
the  originator  of  these  long  and  dreadful  wars, 
of  opposing  all  measures  for  peace,  of  delighting 
in  conflagration  and  carnage,  of  deluging  Europe 
with  blood  to  gratify  his  insatiable  ambition,  and 
his  love  of  military  glory.     Most  recklessly  the 


*  Alison,  vol.  iv.  p.  205 


English  nation  was  plunged  into  hopeless  debt, 
that  gold  might  be  distributed  with  a  lavish 
hand  to  all  who  would  aid  to  crush  the  great 
leader  of  governmental  reform. 

On  the  11th  of  February,  1813,  Metternich  said 
to  the  French  embassador,  in  reference  to  the 
bribe  which  the  English  government  had  offered 
Austria,  to  induce  her  to  turn  against  Napoleon. 
"  Besides  the  thirty-five  millions  of  dollars  which 
Englai'id  gives  to  Russia,  she  oflers  us  fifty  mil- 
lions if  we  change  our  system.  We  have  re- 
jected the  offer  with  contempt,  although  our 
finances  are  in  the  most  ruinous  state."*  "Mean- 
while," says  Napier,  "the  allied  sovereigns,  by 
giving  hopes  to  their  subjects  that  constitutional 
liberty  should  be  the  reward  of  their  prodigious 
popular  exertions  against  France,  hopes  which, 
with  the  most  detestable  baseness,  they  had  pre- 
viously resolved  to  defraud,  assembled  greater 
forces  than  they  were  able  to  wield,  and  prepared 
to  pass  the  Rhine  "t 


*  Montholon,  vol.  iv.  p.  133. 

t  Napier,  vol.  iv.  p.  3'26. 

"  Austria  and  Prussia  had  both  entered  into  a  solemn 
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As  the  allies  entered  Saxony,  they  scattered 
innumerable  proclamations  among  the  people, 
calling  upon  them  to  rise  against  Napoleon. 
*'  Germans,"  said  General  Wittgenstein,  "  we 
open  to  you  the  Prussian  ranks.  You  will  there 
find  the  son  of  the  laborer  placed  beside  the  son 
of  the  prince.  All  distinction  of  rank  is  effaced 
in  these  great  ideas — the  king,  liberty,  honor, 
country.  Among  us  there  is  no  distinction  but 
talent,  and  the  ardor  with  which  we  fly  tr  nm- 
bat  for  the  common  cause." 

With  such  false  words  did  the  leaders  oi  des- 
potic armies  endeavor  to  delude  the  ignorant 
multitude  into  the  belief  that  they  were  the  ad- 
vocaLfs  of  equality.  Treacherously  they  raised 
the  banner  of  democracy,  and  rallied  around  it 
the  enthusiasm  of  simple  peasants,  that  they 
might   betray  that  cause,  and  trample   it  down 

treaty  with  Napoleon,  and  put  their  troops  under  his  com- 
iriand,  in  the  invasion  of  Russia.  Yet  no  sooner  did  they 
behold  his  army  in  fragnaents,  than,  with  a  perfidy  and 
meanness  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  civilized  nations, 
they  joined  hands  with  Russia,  and  rushed  forward  to 
strike,  with  deadlier  blows,  an  already  prostrate  ally.  It 
is  {generally  rej^arded  a  point  of  honor  among  men,  never 
to  desert  a  friend  an<l  ally  in  distress — and  to  fight  by  the 
side  of  a  friend  one  day,  against  a  common  enemy,  and  on 
the  next,  mrn  and  smite  liim,  for  no  other  reason  than 
because,  bleeding  and  struggling  under  the  discomfiture 
he  has  met  with,  lie  is  no  longer  able  to  defend  liirnself,  is 
considered  the  meanc^st  act  of  an  ignoble  .soul,  and  the 
last  step  to  which  human  baseness  ran  descend."— 7V;e 
Imperial  Cuurd  of  Napoleon,  by  .1.  T.  IIeadley,  p.  304. 


hopelessly  in  blood.  Many  were  deceived  !y 
these  promises.  Seeing  such  awful  disasters 
darkening  upon  the  path  of  the  French  Emperor, 
they  thought  that  he  was  forsaken  by  God,  as 
well  as  by  man,  and  they  abandoned  their  only 
true  friend. 

Napoleon  gazed  calmly  upon  the  storm  which 
was  gathering  around  him.  He  knew  that  it 
would  be  in  vain,  when  his  enemies  were  so  ex- 
ultant, to  make  proposals  for  peace.  Nothing 
remained  for  him  but  to  redouble  his  efforts  to 
defeat  their  machinations.  The  people  of  France 
enthusiastically  responded  to  his  call.  Parents 
cheerfully  gave  up  their  children  for  the  decisive 
war.  Every  town  and  village  rang  with  the 
notes  of  preparation.  As  by  magic  another  army 
was  formed.  By  the  middle  of  April,  nearly 
three  hundred  thousand  men  were  on  the  march 
toward  Germany,  to  roll  back  the  threatened  tide 
of  invasion.  The  veteran  troops  of  France  had 
perished  amidst  the  snows  of  Russia.  A  large 
army  was  struggling  in  the  Spanish  peninsula, 
against  the  combined  forces  of  England,  Portu- 
gal, and  Spain.  The  greater  portion  of  those 
Napoleon  now  assembled  were  youthful  recruits, 
"mere  boys,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott.* 


*  "  Napoleon,  the  most  indefatigable  and  active  of  man- 
kind, turned  his  enemies'  ignorance  on  this  head  to  profit ; 
for  scarcely  was  it  known  that  he  had  reached  Paris,  by 
that  wise,  that  rapid  journey  from  Smorgoni,  whict), 
bafTling  all  his  enemies'  hopes,  left  them  only  the  pow«r 
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On  the  15th  of  April,  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  Napoleon  left  St.  Cloud  for  the  head- 
quarters of  his  army.  Caulaincourt,  who  accom- 
panied him,  says, 

"  When  the  carriage  started,  the  Emperor, 
who  had  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  castle,  threw  him- 
self back,  placed  his  hand  on  his  forehead,  and 
remained  for  some  time  in  that  meditative  atti- 
tude. At  length,  rousing  himself  from  his  gloomy 
reverie,  he  began  to  trace,  in  glowing  colors,  his 
plans  and  projects,  the  hopes  he  cherished  of  the 
faithful  co-operation  of  Austria,  &c.  Then  he 
resumed  his  natural  simplicity  of  manner,  and 
spoke  to  me  with  emotion  at  the  regret  he  felt 
in  leaving  his  bonne  Louise  and  his  lovely  child. 

"  '  I  envy,'  said  he,  '  the  lot  of  the  meanest 
peasant  in  my  empire.  At  my  age,  he  has  dis- 
charged his  debts  to  his  country,  and  he  may 
remain  at  home,  enjoying  the  society  of  his  wife 
and  children ;    while   I,  I  must  fly  to  the  camp 


and  engage  in  the  strife  of  war.  Such  is  the 
mandate  of  my  inexplicable  destiny.' 

"  He  again  sunk  into  his  reverie.  To  divert 
him  from  it  I  turned  the  conversation  on  the 
scene  of  the  preceding  evening,  when  at  the 
Ely  see,  the  Empress  in  the  presence  of  the 
princes,  grand  dignitaries,  and  ministers,  had 
taken  the  solemn  oath  in  the  character  of  Regent. 

"  '  Ma  bonne  Louise,^  said  the  Emperor,  *  is 
gentle  and  submissive.  I  can  depend  on  her. 
Her  love  and  fidelity  will  never  fail  me.  In  the 
current  of  events  there  may  arise  circumstances, 
which  decide  the  fate  of  an  empire.  In  that 
case,  I  hope  that  the  daughter  of  the  Caesars  will 
be  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  her  grandmother, 
Maria  Theresa.'  " 

Napoleon  had  ordered  his  troops  to  concentrate 
at  Erfurth,  and,  on  the  25th  of  April,  he  reached 
the  encampment  of  his  youthful  and  inexperi- 
enced army.     The  allies,  flushed  with  success, 
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overwhelming  in  numbers,  and  animated  by  the 
prospect  of  a  general  rising  of  the  royalist  party 
all  over  Europe,  were  every  where  gaining  ground. 
A  series  of  indecisive  conflicts  ensued,  in  which 
the  genius  of  Napoleon  almost  unceasinorly  tri- 
umphed over  his  multitudinous  enemies. 

In  one  of  these  actions,  Bcssieres,  who  com- 
manded the  cavalry  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  was 
struck  by  a  ball  in  the  breast,  and  fell  dead  from 
his  horse.  The  loss  of  this  faithful  friend  deeply 
affected  Napoleon.     He  wrote,  to  the  Empress, 

"  Bessieres  is  justly  entitled  to  the  name  of 
brave  an  J  good.     He  was  distinguished  alike  for 


of  foolish  abuse — scarcely,  I  say,  was  his  arrival  at  Paris 
known  to  th?  worhl,  than  a  now  anrl  enormous  army,  the 
constitU'?nt  parts  of  which  he  had,  with  his  usiml  fore- 
sight, created  while  yet  in  the  midst  of  victory,  was  on  its 
march,  from  all  parts,  to  unite  in  the  heart  of  Germany." 
— >Napier,  vol.  iv.  p.  37. 


his  skill,  courage  and  prudence;  for  his/ great 
experience  in  directing  cavalry  movements,  for 
his  capacity  in  civil  affairs,  and  his  attachment 
to  the  Emperor.  His  death,  on  the  field  of 
honor,  is  worthy  of  envy.  It  was  so  sudden,  as 
to  have  been  free  from  pain.  His  reputation 
was  without  a  blemish — the  finest  heritage  h« 
could  have  bequeathed  his  children.  There  are 
few  whose  loss  could  have  been  so  sensibly  felt. 
The  whole  French  army  partakes  the  grief  of  his 
Majesty  on  this  melancholy  occasion  " 

Amidst  these  overwhelming  cares  and  perils, 
Napoleon   forgot  not  the  widow   of  his   friend 
He  wrote  to  her  the  following  touching  letter  . 

"  My  cousin  ;  your  liusl)and  has  died  on  the 
field  of  honor.  The  loss  which  you  and  your 
children  have  sustained  is  doubtless  great.  But 
mine  is  still  greater.  The  Duke  of  Istria  has 
died  the  noblest  death,  and  without  suffering. 
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He  has  lell  a  spotless  reputation,  the  best  inherit- 
ance he  could  transmit  to  his  children.  My  pro- 
tection is  .secured  to  them.  They  will  inherit 
all  the  alVection  which  I  bore  to  their  father." 

At  last  the  hostile  forces  met  in  great  strength 
on  the  plains  of  Lutzen.  It  was  the  2nd  of  May. 
Napoleon  not  expecting  an  attack,  was  on  the 
march,  his  army  extendmg  thirty  miles  in  length. 
Suddenly  the  allied  army  appeared,  in  all  its 
strength,  emerging  from  behind  some  heights, 
where  it  had  been  concealed.  In  four  deep  black 
colunuis,  eighty  thousand  strong,  with  powerful 
artillery  in  front,  and  twenty-five  thousand  of  the 
finest  cavalry  in  reserve,  these  veterans,  with 
deafening  cheers,  rushed  resistlessly  upon  the 
leading  columns  of  the  young  conscripts  of 
France.  Two  villages  were  immediately  en- 
veloped in  flames.  A  heavy  concentric  fire  of 
infantry  and  artillery  plowed  their  ranks.  Aid 
after  aid  was  dispatched  to  Napoleon  pressing 
for  re-enforcements,  or  all  was  lost.  The  Emperor 
soon  arrived  at  the  theatre  of  action.  He  had 
but  four  thousand  horse.  Calmly,  for  a  moment, 
he  contemplated  the  overwhelming  numbers  thus 
suddenly  bursting  upon  his  little  band,  and  then 
said  without  any  indication  of  alarm, 

*' We  have  no  cavalry.  No  matter,  it  will  be 
a  battle  as  in  Egypt.  The  French  infantry  is 
equal  to  any  thing.  I  commit  myself,  without 
fear,  to  the  valor  of  our  young  conscripts." 

Napoleon  himself  galloped  across  the  plain, 
directing  his  steps  to  the  spot,  where  the  dense 
smoke  and  the  incessant  roar  of  artillery  indi- 
cated the  hottest  of  the  strife.  The  scene  of 
carnage,  confusion,  and  dismay,  which  here  pre- 
sented itself,  was  sufficient  to  appall  the  stoutest 
heart.  The  young  conscripts,  astounded  and 
overwhelmed  by  the  awful  fire  from  the  Russian 
batteries,  which  mowed  down  their  ranks,  were 
flying  in  terror  over  the  plain.  A  few  of  the 
more  experienced  columns  alone  held  together, 
and  torn  and  bleeding,  slowly  retired  before  the 
advancing  masses  of  the  allied  infantry.  Immense 
squadrons  of  cavalry  were  posted  upon  a  neigh- 
boring eminence,  just  ready,  in  a  resistless  torrent 
of  destruction  to  sweep  the  field  and  sabre  the 
helpless  fugitives. 

The  moment  the  Emperor  appeared  with  the 
imperial  staff,  the  young  soldiers,  reanimated  by 
his  presence,  rushed  toward  him.  A  few  words 
from  his  lips  revived  their  courage.  Instantly 
the  broken  masses  formed  into  little  knots  and 
squares,  and  the  route  was  arrested  Never  did 
the  Emperor  receive  a  more  touching  proof  of  the 
confidence  and  the  devotion  of  his  troops.  The 
wounded,  as  they  were  borne  by,  turned  their 
eyes  affectionately  to  the  Emperor,  and  shouted, 
often  with  dying  lips,  Vive  V Empereur !  When- 
ever his  form  appeared,  flitting  through  the  con- 
fusion and  the  smoke  of  the  battle,  a  gleam  of 
joy  was  kindled  upon  the  cheeks,  even  of  those 
struggling  in  death's  last  agonies.  The  devotion 
of  the  soldiers,  and  tlie  heroism  of  the  generals 
and  officers,  never  surpassed  what  was  witnessed 
on  this  occasion.  Napoleon  rode  through  a  storm 
of  bullets  and  cannon  balls,  as  if  he  bore  a  charmed 


life.  He  seemed  desirous  of  exposing  himself  to 
every  peril  which  his  faithful  soldiers  were  called 
to  encounter.  He  felt  that  the  young  soldiers, 
who  now  for  the  first  time  witnessed  the  horrors 
of  a  field  of  battle,  needed  this  example  to  stimu- 
late their  courage. 

For  eight  hours  the  battle  raged.  It  was 
sanguinary  in  the  extreme.  The  ground  was 
covered  with  the  mutilated  bodies  of  the  dying 
and  the  dead.  General  Gerard,  though  already 
hit  by  several  bullets,  and  covered  with  blood, 
still  headed  his  troops,  exclaiming,  "  French- 
men !  the  hour  is  come  in  which  every  one  who 
loves  his  country  must  conquer  or  die." 

The  decisive  moment  at  length  arrived.  Napo- 
leon brought  forward  the  Imperial  Guard,  whose 
energies  he  had  carefully  preserved.  Sixteen 
battalions,  in  close  column,  preceded  by  sixty 
pieces  of  incomparable  artillery,  pierced  the  waver- 
ing mass  of  the  aUies.  One  incessant  flash  of 
fire  blazed  from  the  advancing  column.  The 
onsict  was  resistless.  Enveloped  in  clouds  of 
dust  and  smoke,  the  determined  band  was  soon 
lost  to  the  sight  of  the  Emperor.  But  the  flasli 
of  their  guns  through  the  gloom,  and  the  receding 
roar  of  their  artillery,  proclaimed  that  they  were 
driving  the  enemy  before  them.  The  victory  was 
complete.  But  Napoleon,  destitute  of  cavalry, 
gave  strict  orders  that  no  pursuit  should  be  at- 
tempted. He  slept  upon  the  hard-won  field  of 
battle.  The  allies  retreated  to  Leipsic,  and  thence 
to  Dresden,  amazed  at  the  unexpected  energy 
which  Napoleon  had  developed.  They  had  sup- 
posed that  the  disasters  in  Russia  had  so  weak- 
ened his  strength,  that  he  could  present  but  feeble 
resistance. 

The  Emperor  immediately  transmitted  news  of 
this  victory  to  Paris,  and  to  every  court  in  alli- 
ance with  France.  The  tidings  filled  the  heart.s 
of  his  friends  with  joy. 

"  In  my  young  soldiers,"  said  Napoleon,  "  I 
have  found  all  the  valor  of  my  old  companions  in 
arms.  During  the  twenty  years  that  I  have  com- 
manded the  French  troops,  I  have  never  witness- 
ed more  bravery  and  devotion.  If  all  the  allied 
sovereigns,  and  the  ministers  who  direct  their 
cabinets,  had  been  present  on  the  field  of  battle, 
they  would  have  renounced  the  vain  hope  of 
causing  the  star  of  France  to  decline." 

He  wrote  to  the  Empress,  whom  he  had  ap- 
pointed Regent,  requesting  her  to  forward,  in  her 
name,  the  following  circular  to  each  of  the  bish- 
ops of  the  empire  : 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  the  Empress 

Queen  and  Regent,  to  the  Bishop  of -.     The 

victory  gained  at  Lutzen,  by  his  Majesty  the  Em- 
peror and  King,  our  beloved  spouse  and  sovereign, 
can  only  be  considered  as  a  special  act  of  divine 
protection.  We  desire  that,  at  the  receipt  of  this 
letter,  you  will  cause  a  Tc  Dcum  to  be  sung,  and  ad- 
dress thanksgivings  to  the  God  of  armies  ;  and 
that  you  will  offer  such  prayers  as  you  may  judge 
suitable,  to  draw  down  the  divine  protection  upon 
our  armies ;  and  particularly  for  the  sacred  person 
of  his  Majesty,  the  Emperor  and  King.  May 
God  preserve  him  from  every  danger.      His  pres- 
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ervation  is  as  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  the 
empire,  as  to  the  reUgion  which  he  has  re-estab- 
hshed,  and  which  he  is  called  to  sustain." 

A  similar  circular  was  sent  to  all  the  bishops 
in  Italy.* 

At  daybreak,  on  the  following  morning,  Napo- 
leon rode  over  the  field  of  battle.  With  emotions 
of  profoundest  melancholy,  he  gazed  upon  the 
bodies  of  six  thousand  of  his  young  conscripts, 
strewing  the  plain.  Their  youthful  visages,  and 
slender  figures,  proclaimed  how  little  they  were 
adapted  to  the  stern  horrors  of  the  field  of  battle. 
Twelve  thousand  of  the  wounded,  many  of  them 
from  the  first  families  in  France  and  Germany, 
had  been  conveyed,  in  every  form  of  mutilation, 
from  the  bloody  field  to  the  hospitals. 

As  Napoleon  was  thoughtfully  and  sadly  trav- 
ersing the  gory  plains,  he  came  to  the  dead  body 
of  a  young  Prussian,  who,  in  death,  seemed  to 
press  something  closely  against  his  bosom.  The 
Emperor  approached,  and  found  that  it  was  the 
Prussian  flag,  which  the  soldier  in  dying  had 
grasped  so  tenaciously.  For  a  moment  he  stop- 
ped, and  gazed  in  silence  upon  the  touching 
spectacle.  Then,  with  a  moistened  eye,  and  a 
voice  tremulous  with  emotion,  he  said : 

"  Brave  lad  !  brave  lad  !  you  were  worthy  to 
have  been  born  a  Frenchman.  Gentlemen,"  said 
he,  turning  to  his  officers,  his  voice  still  tremb- 
ling, '•  you  see  that  a  soldier  has  for  his  flag  a 
sentiment  approaching  to  idolatry.  It  is  the  ob- 
ject of  his  worship,  as  a  present  received  from 
the  hands  of  his  mistress.  I  wish  some  of  you 
immediately  to  render  funeral  honors  to  this 
young  man.  T  regret  that  T  do  not  know  his 
name,  that  T  might  write  to  his  family.  Do  not 
separate  him  from  his  flag.  These  folds  of  silk 
will  be  for  him  an  honorable  shroud."  Napoleon 
could  thus  honor  fidelity  and  courage  even  in  an 
enemy. 

The  battle  of  Lutzen  is  invariably  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  proofs  of  Napoleon's 
genius,  and  of  the  fervid  affection  with  which  he 
was  cherished  by  every  soldier  in  the  army.  The 
allies  had  chosen  their  own  point  of  attack.  Con- 
cealed behind  a  barrier  of  hills,  they  had  drawn 
the  French  almost  into  an  ambuscade.  Surprised 
in  a  scattered  line  of  march,  extending  over  a 
distance  of  thirty  miles,  Napoleon  was  assailed 
by  the  concentrated  masses  of  the  enemy  on  his 
right  and  centre  Still  the  Emperor,  with  his 
young  recruits,  arrested  the  advance  of  the  en- 
emy, sustained  the  conflict  for  eight  hours, 
brought  up  his  re-enforcements,  and  gained  the 
victory.  It  was  Napoleon's  personal  ascendency 
over  his  troops  which  secured  this  result. 

His  instinctive  acquaintance  with  the  human 
heart  was  almost  supernatural.  On  this  occasion 
he  made  extraordinary  efforts  to  encourage  and 
animate  his  children,  as  he  ever  called  his  sol- 
diers. A  colonel  of  a  battalion  had,  for  some 
fault,  been  derrradcd  from  his  rank  He  was  a 
very  brave  man,  and  much  beloved  by  those  whom 


*  Souvenirs  Ilistorique  de  M   de  Baron  Meneval,  tome 
ii  p.  74. 
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he  had  commanded.  In  the  midst  of  the  battle, 
when  that  battalion  was  needed  to  perform  a  feat 
of  desperate  daring,  Napoleon  appeared  at  its 
head,  with  the  beloved  commander  Addressing 
to  him,  in  the  presence  of  his  troops,  a  few  words 
of  forgiveness  and  commendation,  he  restored  him 
to  the  command.  A  shout  of  joy  burst  from  the 
lips  of  the  battalion.  The  cry  spread  from  rank 
to  rank,  and  rose  above  the  awful  roar  of  the  bat- 
tle. The  troops,  thus  animated,  headed  a  colunni, 
and  breasting  the  storm  of  war,  accomplished  the 
feat  for  which  it  was  thus  prepared. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  precise  numbers 
engaged  in  this  conflict.  "  Although,"  says 
Alison,  "the  superioity  of  numbers,  upon  the 
whole,  was  decidedly  on  the  side  of  the  French, 
yet  this  was  far  from  being  the  case  with  the 
forces  actually  engaged,  until  a  late  period  in  the 
day." 

"It  was  indeed,"  says  Bussey,  "an  achieve- 
ment worthy  of  gratulation,  that  an  army  of 
nearly  an  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men,  with 
upward  of  twenty  thousand  cavalry,  had  been  de- 
feated by  not  more  that  eighty  thousand  men, 
including  only  four  thousand  cavalry." 

The  allies  having  lost  twenty  thousand  in  killed 
and  wounded,  conducted  their  retreat  in  znuch 
confusion.  Ten  thousand  chariots,  more  than 
half  of  them  loaded  with  the  wounded,  encum- 
bered the  road.  The  French  followed  close  upon 
their  rear,  continually  harassing  them.  On  the 
7th  of  May  the  discomfited  army  passed  through 
Dresden,  without  venturing  to  halt.  They  crossed 
the  Elbe,  blew  up  the  bridges,  and  the  few  Cos- 
sacks who  were  left  behind  swam  their  horses 
across  the  stream. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  lovely  of  May  morn- 
ings, when  the  French  army  approached  this 
beautiful  city.  Even  the  meanest  soldier  gazed 
with  delight  upon  the  amphitheatre,  encircled  by 
hills  which  were  crowned  with  gardens,  orchards, 
and  villas.  The  placid  waters  of  the  Elbe,  fringed 
with  the  foliage  and  with  the  flowers  of  spring, 
meandered  through  the  lovely  landscape.  The 
rising  sun  was  brilliantly  reflected  from  the  stee- 
ples, domes,  and  palaces  of  the  city.  From  the 
distant  eminences  glittered  the  bayonets  of  the  re- 
treating foe.  Batteries  frowned  on  the  heights, 
and  the  cannoneidc  of  the  pursuers  and  the  pur- 
sued, mingled  with  the  clangor  of  bells,  which  wel- 
comed the  approach  of  Napoleon  to  the  capital 
of  his  noble  and  faithful  ally,  the  King  of  Saxony 

This  monarch  was  a  man  of  great  moral  excel- 
lence. Napoleon  often  quoted  with  admiration, 
as  illustrative  of  his  character,  one  of  his  remarks, 
that  "  Probity  and  truth  are  the  best  artifices  in 
•politics.''^ 

The  aristocratic  party  but  a  few  days  before 
had  hailed  with  enthusiasm  the  entrance  of  the 
Czar,  and  the  King  of  Prussia.  Now  the  mass 
of  the  inhabitants  sincerely  rejoiced  at  the  res- 
toration of  their  monarch  As  Napoleon  ap- 
proached the  city,  he  was  waited  upon  by  the 
magistrates,  who  had  been  treacherous  to  hira 
and  to  their  king,  and  had  welcomed  the  allies. 
"Who  are  youl"  said  Napoleon  severely. 
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"  Members  of  the  municipality,"  replied  the 
trembling  burgomasters. 

"Have  you  bread  for  my  troops'!"  inquired 
Napoleon. 

"  Our  resources  "  Ihey  answered,  "have  been 
entirely  exhausted  by  the  requisitions  of  the  Rus- 
sians and  Prussians." 

"Ah!"  replied  Napoleon,  "  it  is  impossible,  is 
it^  I  know  no  such  word.  Get  ready  bread, 
meat,  and  wine.  You  richly  deserve  to  be  treated 
as  a  conquered  people.  But  I  forgive  all,  from 
regard  to  your  king.  He  is  the  savior  of  your 
country.  You  have  been  already  punished  by 
having  had  the  Russians  and  Prussians  among 
you,  and  having  been  governed  by  Baron  Stein." 

The  Emperor  dismounted,  and  accompanied 
by  Caulaincourt  and  a  page,  walked  to  the  banks 
of  the  river.  Balls,  from  the  opposite  batteries, 
fell  around  him.  Having,  by  a  thorough  personal 
reconnoissance,  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
various  localities,  and  having  rescued  from  con- 
flagration the  remains  of  a  bridge,  he  called  upon 
General  Drouet  to  bring  forward  a  hundred  pieces 
of  cannon.  He  posted  himself  upon  an  emin- 
ence, to  direct  their  disposition.  A  tremendous 
cannonade  was  immediately  commenced  between 
these  guns  and  the  opposing  batteries  of  the  Rus- 
sians The  Emperor  was  exposed  to  the  ene- 
my's fire.  His  head  was  grazed  by  a  splinter 
which  a  ball  shattered  from  a  tree  near  by.  "  Had 
it  struck  me  on  the  breast,"  said  he  calmly,  "all 
was  over  " 

The  Russian  battery  was  soon  silenced.  The 
allies  having  done  every  thing  in  their  power 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  Elbe,  concentrated 
their  forces  at  a  formidable  intrenched  position 
at  Bautzen.  Here  they  resolved  to  give  a  de- 
cisive battle.  By  the  indefatigable  exertions  of 
the  French  engineers,  a  bridge  was  soon  con- 
structed, and  boats  made  ready  to  cross  the 
stream.     During  the  whole  of  the  11th,  Napo- 


leon superintended  the  passage. 
He  sat  upon  a  stone,  by  the 
water  side,  animating  his  men. 
He  promised  a  napoleon  to 
every  boat  which  was  ferried 
across,  and  was  in  his  turn, 
cheered  by  the  enthusiastic 
shouts  of  the  young  conscripts, 
as,  with  long  trains  of  artillery, 
and  all  the  enginery  of  war,  they 
pressed  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Elbe. 

On  the  12th  of  May,  Napo- 
leon and  the  King  of  Saxony 
rode,  side  by  side,  through  the 
streets  of  Dresden,  to  the  royal 
palace.  They  were  accompanied 
by  the  discharges  of  cannon,  the 
music  of  martial  bands,  the  peal- 
ing of  bells,  and  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  people.  Flowers 
were  scattered  in  their  path,  and 
the  waving  of  handkerchiefs, 
and  the  smiles  of  ladies,  from 
windows  and  balconies,  lined 
their  way.  It  was  the  last  spectacle  of  the  kind 
Napoleon  was  destined  to  witness.  He  fully 
comprehended  the  fearful  perils  which  surround- 
ed him,  and  in  that  hour  of  triumph,  he  reflected 
with  a  calm  and  serious  spirit  upon  the  ruin 
with  which  his  course  was  threatened. 

"I  beheld,"  he  afterward  remarked,  "the  de- 
cisive hour  gradually  approaching.  My  star  grew 
dim.  I  felt  the* reins  slipping  from  my  hands. 
Austria  I  knew,  would  avail  herself  of  any  difii- 
culties  in  which  I  might  be  placed,  to  secure 
advantages  to  herself.  But  I  had  resolved  on 
making  the  greatest  sacrifices.  The  choice  of 
the  proper  moment  for  proclaiming  this  resolu- 
tion, was  the  only  diflicult  point,  and  what  chiefly 
occupied  my  attention.  If  the  influence  of  phys- 
ical force  be  great,  the  power  of  opinion  is  still 
greater.  Its  efiects  are  magical.  My  object  was 
to  preserve  it.  A  false  step,  a  word  inadvertently 
uttered,  might  forever  have  destroyed  the  illusion. 
While  successful  I  could  ofier  sacrifices  honor- 
ably." 

According  to  his  usual  custom,  Napoleon,  now 
again  a  conqueror,  sent  pacific  overtures  to  the 
allies.  He  was,  sincerely  anxious  for  peace,  but 
he  was  not  prepared  to  submit  to  degradation. 
The  allies,  anticipating  the  speedy  union  of  Aus- 
tria with  their  armies,  demanded  terms  so  exor- 
bitant, as  to  prove,  that  they  would  be  contented 
with  nothing  less  than  the  entire  overthrow  of 
Napoleon's  power.  Upon  this  rejection  of  his 
proposals.  Napoleon  sent  Eugene  to  Italy,  for 
the  defense  of  that  kingdom.  Austria  was  se- 
cretly raising  a  powerful  army,  and  Napoleon 
foresaw  that  his  treacherous  father-in-law  would 
soon  march  to  recover  his  ancient  conquests  in 
the  plains  of  Lombardy. 

After  remaining  a  Week  in  Dresden,  awaiting 
the  result  of  the  negotiations  for  peace.  Napoleon 
resumed  his  march  to  mx^et  his  enemies  who  had 
planted  themselves  behind  the  intrcnchments  of 
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Bautzen.  In  his  route  he  passed  the  ruins  of  a 
small  town.  It  had  been  set  on  fire  in  an  en- 
gagement between  the  French  and  Russians.  He 
was  deeply  affected  by  the  spectacle  of  misery. 
Presenting  the  inhabitants  with  twenty  thousand 
dollars  for  their  immediate  necessities,  he  prom- 
ised to  rebuild  the  place.  Riding  over  ground 
still  covered  with  the  wounded,  he  manifested 
much  sympathy  for  their  sufferings.  He  directed 
the  attention  of  his  surgeon  to  a  poor  Russian 
soldier,  apparently  in  dying  agonies.  "  His 
wound  is  incurable,"  said  the  surgeon.  "  But 
try,"  replied  Napoleon.  "It  is  always  well  to 
lose  one  less." 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st  the  French  army 
again  arrived  within  sight  of  the  camp  of  the 
allies.  They  were  intrenched  behind  the  strong 
town  of  Bautzen.  The  river  Spree  flowed  in 
their  front.  A  chain  of  wooded  hills,  bristling 
with  Russian  batteries,  protected  their  right. 
The  cannon  of  the  Prussians  frowned  along  the 
rugged  eminences  on  their  left.  Napoleon  saw, 
at  a  glance,  that  he  could  not  take  the  camp  by 
storm.  Ney  was  accordingly  directed  to  make  a 
large  circuit  around  the  extreme  right  of  the 
Russians,  while  the  attention  of  the  enemy  was 
engrossed  by  a  fierce  attack  upon  the  left  by 
Oudinot,  and  upon  the  centre  by  Soult  and  the 
Emperor  in  person. 

For  four  hours  the  French  made  charge  after 
charge  upon  these  impregnable  works.  At  length, 
the  bugle  notes  of  Ney's  division  were  heard  in 
the  rear  of  the  enemy.  With  shouts  of  "Vive 
I'Erapereur  I"  and  with  a  terrific  roar  of  musketry 
and  artillery,  the  dense  masses  of  the  French 
Marshal  plunged  into  the  camp  of  the  exhausted 
foe.  The  allies,  panic-stricken,  bewildered,  and 
assailed  on  every  side,  fled  with  the  utmost 
celerity  toward  the  wilds  of  Bohemia.  Napoleon 
was  again  undisputed  victor.  Though  the  ground 
was  covered  with  the  slain,  but  few  prisoners 
were  taken,  and  but  few  of  the  trophies  of  war 
were  secured.  The  French,  destitute  of  cavalry, 
were  unable  to  follow  up  their  victory  with  the 
accustomed  results.* 

The  loss  of  the  victors  who  marched  boldly  to 
the  muzzles  of  the  batteries  of  their  foos.  is  repre- 


*  "  No  period  in  the  career  of  Napoleon  is  more  char- 
acteristic of  the  indomitable  firmness  of  his  character  as 
well  as  resources  of  his  rnind,  than  that  which  has  now 
been  narrated.  When  the  magnitude  of  the  disasters  in 
Russia  is  tak^  into  consideration,  and  the  general  de- 
fection of  the  north  of  Germany  which  immediately  and 
necessarily  followed,  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  most 
worthy  of  admiration,  the  moral  courage  of  the  Emperor, 
whom  such  an  unheard  of  catastrophe  could  not  subdue, 
or  the  extraordinary  energy  which  enabled  him  to  rise 
superior  to  it,  and  for  a  brief  season  again  chain  victory 
to  his  standards.  The  military  ability  with  which  he 
combated  at  Lutzen — with  infantry  superior  in  number, 
indeed,  but  destitute  of  the  cavalry,  which  was  so  for- 
midable in  their  opponents'  ranks,  and  for  the  most  part 
but  newly  raised — the  victorious  veteran  armies  of  Rus- 
8ia,  and  ardent  volunteers  of  Prussia,  was  never  sur- 
passed. The  battle  of  Bautzen,  in  the  skill  with  which 
it  was  conceived,  and  tho  admirable  precision  with  which 
the  different  corps  and  reserves  were  brought  into  action, 
each  at  the  appropriate  time,  is  worthy  of  being  placed 
beside  Austerlitz  or  Jena." — Alison,  Hist.  Europe,  vol.  iv. 
p.  64. 


sented  as  greater  than  that  of  the  vanquished. 
The  allies  lost  fifteen  thousand  in  killed  and 
wounded.  Five  thousand  of  the  French  were 
killed  outright,  while  twenty  thousand  of  the 
mutilated  victims  of  war  moaned  in  anguish  in 
the  gory  hospitals  in  Bautzen,  and  the  surround- 
ing villages.  Napoleon  pitched  his  tent  in  the 
middle  of  the  squares  of  his  faithful  guard  near 
Wurchen,  where  the  allied  sovereigns  had  held 
their  head-quarters  the  night  before.  He  im- 
mediately dictated  the  bulletin  of  the  battle,  and 
the  following  generous  decree  : 

"  A  monument  shall  be  erected  on  Mount  Cenis. 
On  the  most  conspicuous  face  the  following  in- 
scription shall  be  written  :  '  The  Emperor  Na- 
poleon, from  the  field  of  Wurchen,  has  ordered 
the  erection  of  this  monument,  in  testimony  of 
his  gratitude  to  the  people  of  France  and  Italy. 
This  monument  will  transmit,  from  age  to  age, 
the  memory  of  that  great  epoch,  when,  in  the 
space  of  three  months,  twelve  hundred  thousand 
men  flew  to  arms  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the 
French  Empire.'  " 

"  All  lovers  of  the  arts,"  says  Alison,  "  as  well 
as  admirers  of  patriotic  virtue,  will  regret  (that 
this  decree)  was  prevented  by  his  fall  from  being 
carried  into  execution." 

Napoleon  was  busily  employed  dictating  dis- 
patches during  most  of  the  night.  At  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  accompanied  by  General 
Drouet  alone,  he  left  his  tent  and  directed  his 
steps  toward  the  tomb  of  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
He  was  profoundly  sad.  The  death  of  Bessieres 
heavily  oppressed  his  spirit.  He  walked  along 
without  uttering  a  word.  Having  arrived  at  the 
poplar-trees  which  surround  the  mausoleum,  he 
said  to  Drouet,  "  Leave  me.  General,  I  wish  to 
be  alone."  Making  himself  known  to  the  sen- 
tinel, who  challenged  him,  he  passed  under  the 
trees.  The  silence  of  the  night,  the  imposing 
monument  illumined  by  the  rays  of  the  moon, 
the  seriousness  of  his  affairs,  in  the  midst  of  a 
conflict  which  might  be  decisive  of  his  fate,  all 
conspired  to  communicate  to  his  spirit,  naturally 
so  pensive,  a  still  deeper  shade  of  melancholy. 
Napoleon  did  not  often  surrender  himself  to  the 
influence  of  exterior  things.  But  he  afterward 
remarked,  "  That  in  this  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine 
of  the  illustrious  dead,  he  had  experienced  strange 
presentiments,  and  as  it  were,  a  revelation  of  his 
fate."  After  an  hour,  passed  in  silence  and  soli- 
tude, he  rejoined  Drouet.  He  simply  remarked, 
"It  is  well  sometimes  to  visit  the  tomb,  there 
to  converse  with  the  dead."  Then,  in  perfect 
silence,  he  returned  to  his  tent. 

At  the  earliest  dawn  of  the  morning,  he  was 
again,  in  person,  directing  the  movements  of  his 
troops.  He  soon  overtook  the  rear-guard  of  the 
enemy,  strongly  posted,  to  protect  the  retreat  of 
the  discomfited  army.  A  fierce  conflict  ensued. 
A  shower  of  balls  fell  upon  the  imperial  escort, 
and  one  of  Napoleon's  aids  was  struck  dead  at 
his  feet. 

"  Duroc,"  said  he,  turning  to  the  Duke  of  Fri- 
uli,  "  fortune  is  determined  to  have  one  of  us  to- 
day." 
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In  the  afternoon,  as  the  Emperor  was  passing 
at  a  rapid  gallop  through  a  ravine  with  a  body  of 
his  guard  four  abreast,  the  whole  band  being  en- 
veloped in  a  cloud  of  dust  and  smoke,  a  cannon- 
ball  trlancing  from  a  tree,  struck  General  Kirge- 
nir  dead,  and  mortally  wounded  Duroc,  tearing 
out  his  entrails.  In  the  midst  of  the  obscurity 
and  the  tumult,  Napoleon  did  not  witness  the 
disaster.  When  informed  of  the  calamity,  he 
seemed,  for  a  moment,  overwhelmed  with  grief, 
and  then  exclaimed,  in  faltering  accents, 

*'  Duroc !  Duroc !  gracious  heaven,  my  present- 
iments never  deceive  me.  This  is  indeed  a  sad 
day — a  fatal  day." 

He  immediately  alighted  from  his  horse,  and 
walked  backward  and  forward,  in  silent  thought- 
fulness.     Then,  turning  to  Caulaincourt,  he  said, 

"Alas!  when  will  Fate  relent]  When  will 
there  be  an  end  of  this  1  My  eagles  will  yet  tri- 
umph, but  the  happiness  which  accompanied 
them  has  fled.  Whither  has  he  been  conveyed  1 
I  must  see  him.     Poor,  poor  Duroc  !" 

The  Emperor  found  the  dying  Marshal  in  a 
cottage,  stretched  upon  a  camp-bed,  and  suffer- 
ing excruciating  agony.  His  features  were  so 
distorted,  that  he  was  hardly  recognizable.  The 
Emperor  approached  his  bed,  threw  his  arms 
around  his  neck,  and  inquired, 

"  Is  there  then  no  hope  ]" 

*'  None  whatever,"  the  physicians  replied. 

The  dying  man  took  the  hand  of  Napoleon, 
pressed  it  fervently  to  his  lips,  and  gazing  upon 
him  affectionately,  said,  "  Sire !  my  whole  life  has 
been  devoted  to  your  service  ;  and  now  my  only 
regret  is,  that  I  can  no  longer  be  useful  to  you." 

Napoleon,  in  a  voice  almost  inarticulate  with 
emotion,  replied,  "Duroc!  there  is  another  life. 
There  you  will  await  me.  We  shall  one  day 
meet  again." 

"  Yes,  Sire !"  feebly  returned  the  Marshal,  "but 
that  will  be  thirty  years  hence,  when  you  have 
triumphed  over  your  enemies,  and  realized  all  the 
hopes  of  our  country.  I  have  lived  as  an  honest 
man,  I  have  nothing  to  reproach  myself  with.  I 
have  a  daughter,  to  whom  your  Majesty  will  be  a 
father." 

Napoleon  was  so  deeply  affected,  that  he  re- 
mained for  some  time  incapable  of  speaking,  still 
affectionately  holding  the  hand  of  his  dying  friend. 
Duroc  was  the  first  to  break  silence. 

"  Sire  !"  he  said,  "  this  sight  pains  you  ;  leave 
me." 

The  Emperor  took  his  hand,  pressed  it  to  his 
bosom,  embraced  him  once  more,  and  saying  sad- 
ly, "Adieu,  my  friend,"  hurried  out  of  the  room. 

Supported  by  Marshal  Soult  and  Caulaincourt, 
Napoleon,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  retired  to  his 
tent,  which  had  been  immediately  pitched  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  cottage. 

"This  is  horrible!"  he  exclaimed.  "My  ex- 
cellent, my  dear  Duroc  !  Oh,  what  a  loss  is  this !" 
Tears  were  observed  flowing  freely  from  his  eyes, 
as  he  entered  the  solitude  of  his  inner  tent. 

The  squares  of  the  Old  Guard,  sympathizing 
in  the  deep  grief  of  their  sovereign,  took  up  their 
positions  around  his  encampment.     Napoleon  sat 


alone  in  his  tent,  wrapped  in  his  gray  great-coat, 
his  forehead  resting  upon  his  hand,  entirely  ab- 
sorbed in  agonizing  emotions.  For  some  time, 
no  one  was  willing  to  intrude  upon  his  grief.  At 
length,  two  of  his  generals  ventured  to  inquire 
respecting  arrangements  for  the  following  day. 
Napoleon  shook  his  head,  and  replied, 

"Ask  me  nothing  till  to-morrow."  Again, 
with  his  hand  pressed  upon  his  brow,  he  resumed 
his  attitude  of  meditation. 

Night  darkened  the  scene.  The  stars  came 
out,  one  by  one.  The  moon  rose  brilliantly  in 
the  cloudless  sky.  The  soldiers  moved  noise- 
lessly, and  spoke  in  subdued  tones,  as  they  pre- 
pared their  repast.  The  rumbling  of  baggage  wag- 
ons, and  the  occasional  booming  of  a  distant  gun, 
alone  disturbed  the  mournful  stillness  of  the  scene. 
Here  and  there,  the  flames  of  burning  villages  shed 
a  portentous  light  through  the  gloom. 

"Those  brave  soldiers,"  says  Headley,  "filled 
with  grief,  to  see  their  beloved  chief  borne  down 
by  such  sorrow,  stood  for  a  long  time  silent  and 
tearful.  At  length,  to  break  the  mournful  silence, 
and  to  express  the  sympathy  they  might  not 
speak,  the  band  struck  up  a  requiem,  for  the 
dying  Marshal.  The  melancholy  strains  arose 
and  fell  in  prolonged  echoes  over  the  field,  and 
swept  in  softened  cadences  on  the  ear  of  the 
fainting  warrior.  But  still  Napoleon  moved  not. 
They  then  changed  the  measure  to  a  triumphant 
strain,  and  the  thrilling  trumpets  breathed  forth 
their  most  joyful  notes,  till  the  heavens  rang  with 
the  melody.  Such  bursts  of  music  had  welcomed 
Napoleon,  as  he  returned,  flushed  with  victory, 
till  his  eye  kindled  with  exultation  ;  but  now 
they  fell  on  a  dull  and  a  listless  ear.  It  ceased, 
and  again  the  mournful  requiem  filled  all  the  air. 
But  nothing  could  arouse  him  from  his  agonizhig 
reflections.  His  friend  lay  dying,  and  the  heart 
he  loved  more  than  his  life,  was  throbbing  its 
last  pulsations.  What  a  theme  for  a  painter, 
and  what  an  eulogy  on  Napoleon  was  that  scene. 
That  noble  heart,  which  the  enmity  of  the  world 
could  not  shake,  nor  the  terrors  of  the  battle-field 
move  from  its  calm  repose,  nor  even  the  hatred, 
nor  the  insults  of  his  at  last  victorious  enemies 
humble,  here  sank,  in  the  moment  of  victory,  be- 
fore the  tide  of  affection.  What  military  chief- 
tain ever  mourned  thus  on  the  field  of  victory? 
And  what  soldiers  ever  loved  their  leader  so?" 

Duroc  breathed  faintly  for  a  few  hours  and 
died  before  the  dawn  of  morning.  'When  the  ex- 
pected tidings  were  announced  to  Napoleon,  he 
exclaimed,  sadly, 

"All  is  over.  He  is  released  from  misery. 
Well,  he  is  happier  than  I."  He  then  silently 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Berthier,  a  paper,  order- 
ing a  monument  to  be  reared  upon  the  spot  where 
he  fell,  with  the  following  inscription  : 

"Here  General  Duroc,  Duke  of  Friuli,  Grand 
Marshal  of  the  palace  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
gloriously  fell,  struck  by  a  cannon  ball,  and  died 
in  the  arms  of  the  Emperor,  his  friend." 

He  immediately  issued  a  decree  in  favor  of 
Duroc's  young  and  accomplished  widow  and 
child.     He  then  summoned  to  his  presence  the 
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proprietor  of  the  farm,  on  which  Duroc  fell,  and 
gave  him  four  thousand  dollars,  eight  hundred 
of  which,  were  to  be  spent  in  erecting  a  suitable 
monument.  The  rest  was  to  remunerate  the 
farmer  for  the  losses  he  had  sustained  during  the 
action.  The  money  was  paid  in  the  presence  of 
the  rector  and  magistrate  of  Makersdorf,  who 
undertook  to  see  the  monument  erected.* 

This  generous  design  of  the  Emperor  was, 
however,  never  fulfilled.  The  allies  had  the  un- 
paralleled meanness  to  wrest  this  money  from 
the  farmer,  as  a  part  of  the  spoils  of  war  They 
put  the  eight  hundred  dollars  into  their  own  pock- 
ets, and  thus  prevented  a  monument  from  being 
erected  to  one  of  the  noblest  of  men,  and  de- 
frauded Napoleon  of  the  privilege  of  paying  this 
last  tribute  of  aifection  to  one  of  the  most  devot- 
ed of  his  friends.  Banished  from  the  world  on 
the  rock  of  St.  Helena,  Napoleon  was  faithful  to 
the  souvenirs  of  Makersdorf  Upon  his  dying 
bed,  he  remembered,  in  his  will,  the  daughter  of 
his  friend,  the  Duke  of  Friuh.f 

The  pursuit  of  the  retreating  army  was  now 
resumed.  Napoleon  entered  the  village  of  Bruntz- 
lau.  Here  the  Russian  commander,  KutusofT, 
had  died  a  few  weeks  previous,  of  typhus  fever, 
caused  by  the  suffering  and  exhaustion  attend- 
ing his  march  from  Moscow.  No  monument 
marked  his  grave.  Napoleon  immediately,  with 
that  magnanimity  which  was  an  essential  part 
of  his  nature,  ordered  an  obelisk  to  be  reared  in 
memory  of  his  old  antagonist.  The  subsequent 
misfortunes  which  overwhelmed  the  Emperor 
prevented  this  honorable  design  from  being  car- 
ried into  execution.  How  different  this  conduct 
from  that  of  the  allies  ! 

Napoleon  was  constantly,  with  his  advanced 
posts,  directing  all  their  movements.  He  had  re- 
gained his  cheerfulness,  and  as  he  rode  along, 
was  often  heard,  peacefully  humming  French  and 
Italian  airs.  The  allied  sovereigns  were  in  great 
alarm.  Vast  re-enforcements  were  on  the  march 
from  Russia  and  from  Prussia,  but  it  would  re- 
quire several  weeks  before  the  most  advanced 
columns  could  reach  the  allied  head-quarters. 
To  gain  time  for  these  re-enforcements  to  come 
up,  a  messenger  was  dispatched  to  the  French 
Emperor,  imploring  an  armistice,  stating  "that 
the  allied  sovereigns  were  prepared  to  enter  into 
the  views  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon." 

Napoleon  cordially  responded  to  this  appeal, 
and  wrote  a  letter,  requesting  a  personal  inter- 
view with  the  Emperor  Alexander.     This  propo- 


*  Hist,  de  Napoleon,  par  M.  de  Norvin,  t  iii,  p  423 
t  That  Duroc  was  worthy  of  thi.s  warm  fricnd.ship  of 
the  Emperor,  is  evident  from  the  eulogium  pronounced 
upon  him  by  the  Duke  of  Viccnza- 

"  The  Emperor  was  cut  to  the  heart  by  the  loss  of  his 
dear  friend  Duroc.  Marshal  Duroc  was  one  of  those  men 
who  seem  too  pure  and  perfect  for  this  world,  and  whose 
excellence  helps  to  reconcile  us  to  human  nature  In  the 
high  station  to  which  the  Emperor  had  wisely  raised  him, 
the  Grand  Marshal  retained  all  the  qualities  of  the  private 
citizen  The  splendor  of  his  position  had  not  power  to 
dazzle  or  corrupt  him.  Duroc  remained  simple,  natural, 
and  independent ;  a  warm  and  generous  friend  ,  a  just  and 
honorable  man.  I  pronounce  on  him  this  eulogy  without 
fear  of  contradiction  — Caul.  Houvenirs^  i   140. 


sal  was  evaded  by  an  answer,  "that  a  Russian 
envoy  would  be  dispatched  to  the  French  ad- 
vanced posts,  which  would  save  his  Imperial 
Majesty  the  trouble  of  the  journey."  Napoleon 
was  extremely  anxious  for  peace.  The  allies 
only  desired  to  gain  time,  that  they  might  obtain 
re-enforcements,  and  draw  the  armies  of  Austria 
into  the  coalition.  The  negotiations  were  conse- 
quently protracted.  Austria  assumed  the  ofSce 
of  mediator,  and  finally  that  of  umpire.  At  last 
having  gained  their  end,  Metternich  was  sent  to 
Napoleon  with  the  following  insulting  proposals. 
"  That  France  should  surrender  to  Austria  the 
Illyrian  Provinces  and  Venetian  Lombardy — that 
Holland,  Poland,  and  all  the  fortresses  upon  the 
Oder  and  the  Elbe,  should  be  surrendered  to  the 
allies — that  the  French  armies  should  be  imme- 
diately withdrawn  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
that  Napoleon  should  resign  his  titles  of  Pro- 
tector of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  Me- 
diator of  the  Helvetian  Republic." 

"  These  extravagant  propositions,"  said  Napo- 
leon afterward,  "  were  made  only  that  they  might 
be  rejected.  Even  had  I  consented  to  them,  what 
would  it  have  benefited  France  1  I  should  have 
humbled  myself  for  nothing,  and  furnished  Aus- 
tria with  the  means  of  making  further  demands, 
and  opposing  me  with  greater  advantage.  One 
concession  granted,  would  have  led  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  new  ones,  till,  step  by  step,  I  should  have 
been  driven  back  to  the  castle  of  the  Tuileries, 
whence  the  French  people,  enraged  at  my  vv^eak- 
ness,  and  considering  me  the  cause  of  the  disas- 
ters, would  have  justly  banished  me,  for  yielding 
them  a  prey  to  foreigners." 

To  Metternich  Napoleon  firmly  and  frankly  re- 
plied, "  The  interference  of  Austria  was  delayed, 
to  see  if  France  might  not  be  reduced  to  a  lower 
state  than  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign.  Now, 
however,  that  I  have  been  victorious,  your  sov- 
ereign thrusts  in  his  mediation,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent me  from  following  up  my  success.  In  as- 
suming the  office  of  pacificator,  he  is  neither  my 
friend,  nor  an  impartial  judge  between  me  and 
my  adversaries  ;  he  is  my"  enemy.  You  were 
about  to  declare  yourselves,  when  the  victory  of 
Lutzen  rendered  it  prudent  first  to  collect  addi- 
tional forces.  You  have  now  assembled,  behind 
the  Bohemian  mountains,  upward  of  two  hundred 
thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  Scliwartz- 
enberg.  You  seek  only  to  profit  by  my  embar- 
rassments. Will  it  suit  you  to  accept  Illyria,  and 
remain  neuter  1  Your  neutrality  is  all  I  require. 
I  can  deal  with  the  Russians  and  Prussians  with 
my  own  army." 

"  Ah,  Sire  !"  said  Metternich,  who  was  eager 
to  join  either  party  who  would  pay  the  highest 
bribe,  "why  should  your  Majesty  enter  singly 
into  the  strife.  It  is  in  your  Majesty's  power  to 
unite  our  forces  with  your  own.  We  must  be 
with  or  against  you." 

Napoleon,  at  these  words,  conducted  Metter- 
nich into  a  private  cabinet.  The  tables  were  cov- 
ered with  maps. 

For  some  time  their  conversation  could  not  bo 
overheard.    At  last  the  excited  voice  of  Napoleoa 
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again  became  audible  to  those  in  the  adjoining 
room  : 

"What!"  he  said,  "not  only  Illyria,  but  the 
half  of  Italy,  and  the  return  of  the  Pope  to  Rome, 
and  Poland,  and  the  abandonment  of  Spain,  Hol- 
land, the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  Switz- 
erland. And  is  this  v/hat  you  call  the  spirit  of 
moderation  1  You  are  intent  only  on  profiting  by 
every  chance  which  offers.  You  alternately  trans- 
port your  alliance  from  one  camp  to  the  other,  in 
order  to  be  always  a  sharer  in  the  spoil.  And  you 
yet  speak  to  me  of  your  respect  for  the  rights  of 
independent  States.  You  would  have  Italy,  Rus- 
sia, Poland,  Sweden,  Norway,  Prussia,  Saxony, 
England,  Holland,  and  Belgium.  In  fine,  peace 
is  only  a  pretext.  You  are  all  intent  upon  dis- 
membering the  French  empire,  and  Austria  thinks 
she  has  only  to  declare  herself,  to  crown  such  an 
enterprise.  You  pretend  here,  with  a  stroke  of 
the  pen,  to  make  the  ramparts  of  Dantzic,  Cust- 
rin,  Glogau,  Magdebourg,  Wessel,  Mayence,  Al- 
exandria, Mantua — in  fine,  all  the  strong  places 
of  Europe — sink  before  you,  of  which  I  did  not 
obtain  possession  but  by  the  force  of  victories  ! 
And  I,  obedient  to  your  policy,  am  to  evacuate 
Europe,  of  which  I  still  hold  the  half;  recall  my 
legions  across  the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyr- 
enees ;  subscribe  a  treaty  which  would  be  noth- 
ing but  a  vast  capitulation,  and  place  myself  at 
the  mercy  of  those  of  whom  I  am  at  this  moment 
the  conqueror.  And  it  is  when  my  standard  still 
floats  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Oder,  when  my  victorious  army  is 
at  the  gates  of  Berlin  and  Breslau,  when  in  per- 
son I  am  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  thousand 
men,  that  Austria,  without  striking  a  blow,  with- 
out drawing  a  sword,  expects  to  make  me  sub- 
scribe such  conditions.  And  it  is  my  father-in- 
law  who  has  matured  such  a  project !  It  is  he 
that  sends  you  on  such  a  mission  !  In  what  posi- 
tion would  he  place  me,  in  regard  to  the  French 
people  1  Does  he  suppose  that  a  dishonored  and 
mutilated  throne  can  be  a  refuge,  in  France,  for 
his  son-in-law  and  grandson  1  Ah  !  Metternich, 
how  much  has  England  given  you  to  make  war 
upon  me?"* 

The  embarrassment  of  the  Emperor  now 
amounted  almost  to  anguish.  The  allies  were 
amply  re-enforced.  Austria  was  ready,  should 
he  refuse  these  terms,  to  fall  upon  his  rear.  Even 
Talleyrand,  Cambaceres,  and  Fouche,  advised 
him  to  yield  to  tenns  so  dishonorable  to  himself, 
and  so  fatal  to  the  interests  of  France. 

"  How  greatl^'  was  I  perplexed,"  said  he,  when 
speaking  of  this  crisis  at  St.  Helena,  "  to  find  that 
I  alone  was  able  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  our 
danger.  On  the  one  hand,  I  was  harassed  by  the 
coalesced  powers,  which  threatened  our  very  ex- 
istence ;  and,  on  the  other,  by  my  own  sul)jects, 
who,  in  their  blindness,  seemed  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  foe.     Our  enemies  labored  for  my 

*  This  remarkable  conversation  is  given  on  the  author- 
ity of  Raron  Fain,  and  from  the  corroborative  testimony 
of  (Japc.fiKue,  who  derived  his  information  from  Metter- 
nich himself. — Histoire  de  PEurope,  par  Capefigue,  tome 
X.  p.  141. 


destruction  ;  and  the  importunities  of  my  people, 
and  even  of  my  ministers,  tended  to  induce  me  to 
throw  myself  on  the  mercy  of  foreigners.  I  saw 
that  France,  her  destinies  and  her  principles,  de- 
pended upon  me  alone.  The  circumstances  in 
which  the  country  was  placed  were  extraordinary, 
and  entirely  new.  It  would  be  vain  to  seek  for  a 
parallel  to  them.  The  stability  of  the  edifice  of 
which  I  was  the  keystone,  had  depended  upon 
each  of  my  battles.  Had  I  been  conquered  at 
Marengo,  France  would  have  encountered  all  the 
disasters  of  1814  and  1815,  without  those  prodi- 
gies of  glory  which  succeeded,  and  which  will  be 
immortal.  At  Austerlitz,  at  Jena,  at  Eylau,  and 
at  Wagram,  it  was  the  same.  The  vulgar  failed 
not  to  blame  my  ambition  as  the  cause  of  these^ 
wars,  but  they  were  not  of  my  choosing.  They 
were  produced  by  the  nature  and  force  of  events. 
They  arose  out  of  that  conflict  of  the  past  and  the 
future,  that  permanent  coalition  of  our  enemies, 
which  compelled  us  to  subdue,  under  pain  of 
being  subdued." 

That  Napoleon  was  sincerely  desirous  of  peace, 
and  that  he  was  willing  to  make  immense  sacri- 
fices to  secure  it,  was  evinced  by  his  offer  to  ac- 
cede to  the  following  basis  of  pacification  :  ' '  The 
dissolution  of  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and 
the  division  of  its  territory  between  Russia,  Prus- 
sia, and  Austria ;  the  cession  of  the  Hanse  towns ; 
the  reconstruction  of  Prussia,  which  was  to  have 
a  frontier  on  the  Elbe ;  the  transfer  of  Illyria 
and  of  the  port  of  Trieste  to  Austria ;  the  sur- 
render of  Holland  and  Spain,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  German  and  Swiss  independence." 

This  was  nearly  all  that  the  allies  had,  at  first, 
demanded.  Powerful  as  they  were,  they  still 
stood  in  awe  of  their  majestic  foe,  and  were  just 
upon  the  eve  of  signing  these  terms,  when  news 
came  of  the  fatal  battle  of  Vittoria,  which  gave 
the  death-blow  to  the  French  power  in  Spain. 
Napoleon  had  been  compelled  to  weaken  his  forces 
in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  to  meet  his  foes  in  Ger- 
many. The  Duke  of  Wellington,  at  the  head  of 
one  hundred  thousand  men,  flushed  with  victory, 
was  now  ready  to  pour  down,  like  an  inundation, 
into  the  defenseless  valleys  of  France.  These 
tidings  were  received  with  shouts  of  exultation 
in  the  camp  of  the  allies.  They  resolved  imme- 
diately to  cut  oflf  negotiations  and  to  renew  hos- 
tilities. Again  the  cry  was  raised  against  the 
insatiable  ambition  of  Bonaparte,  and  their  armies 
were  mustered  for  battle.* 

In  reference  to  this  victory  of  Spain,  Alison 
thus  testifies,  "Great  and  decisive  was  the  influ- 
ence which  this  immense  achievement  produced 
upon  the  conferences  at  Prague." 

"Metternich,"  says  Fain,  "could  not  fail  to 
learn  the  details  of  this  victory  from  the  mouths 
of  the  English  themselves,  the  moment  he  re- 
turned to  Bohemia,  and  we   shall  soon  see  the 


*  There  was  in  the  Spanish  peninsula  a  democratic 
party  bitterly  opposed  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  On  the 
inth  of  October,  1813,  the  Duke  wrote  to  the  British  min- 
istry, "  It  is  quite  clear  to  me,  that  if  we  do  not  beat  down 
the  democracy  at  Cadiz,  the  cause  is  lost.  IIow  that  is 
to  be  done,  God  knows  1" 
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fatal  influence  which  it  exercised  on  the  progress 
of  the  negotiations." 

"  The  impression  of  Lord  WeUington's  suc- 
cess," says  Lord  Londonderry,  "  was  strong  and 
universal,  and  produced  ultimately,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  recommencement  of  hostilities."* 

The  allies  were  now  in  a  condition  to  prosecute 
the  war  with  every  prospect  of  success.  Alex- 
ander had  received  a  re-enforcement  of  fifty  thou- 
sand men.  The  Swedish  army  had  arrived  at 
the  scene  of  action  headed  by  Bernadotte  to  fight 
against  his  old  companions  in  arms,  and  his 
native  land.  Even  General  Moreau,  whom  Na- 
poleon had  so  generously  pardoned,  hastened  from 
America,  and  entered  the  camp  of  the  allies,  in 
their  crusade  against  the  independence  of  France. 
General  Jomini,  chief  staff-officer  of  one  of  the 
corps  of  the  French  army,  imitating  the  example 
of  Benedict  Arnold,  in  this  hour  of  accumulating 
disasters,  went  over  to  the  enemy,  carrying  with 
him  all  the  information  he  had  been  able  to  col- 
lect of  the  Emperor's  plans,  t 

The  conditions  of  Napoleon  were  therefore  re- 
jected. On  the  night  of  the  10th  of  August,  a 
number  of  brilliant  rockets,  of  peculiar  constixic- 
tion  blazed  in  the  sky,  gleaming  from  height  to 
heiglit  along  the  Bohemian  and  Silesian  frontier, 
proclaiming  that  hostilities  were  recommenced. 
The  next  day  Austria  issued  its  declaration  of 
war.  Napoleon  received  the  not  unexpected 
news,  with  perfect  equanimity.  Calmly  and 
nobly  he  said, 

*'  It  would  be  a  thousand  times  better  to  perish 
in  battle,  in  the  hour  of  the  enemy's  triumph, 
than  to  submit  to  the  degradation,  sought  to  be 
inflicted  on  me.  Even  defeat,  when  attended  by 
magnanimous  perseverance,  may  leave  the  respect 
due  to  adversity.  Hence  I  prefer  to  give  battle, 
for  should  I  be  conquered,  our  fate  is  too  inti- 
mately blended  with  the  true  political  interests 
of  the  majority  of  our  enemies,  to  allow  great 
advantages  to  be  taken.     Should  I  be  victorious. 


*  "The  hatred  of  what  were  called  French  principles, 
was,  at  this  period,  in  full  activity.  The  privileged  classes 
of  every  country  hated  Napoleon  because  his  genius  had 
given  stability  to  the  institutions  that  grew  out  of  the  revo- 
lution, because  his  victories  had  baffled  their  calculations, 
and  shaken  their  hold  of  power.  As  the  chief  of  revolu- 
^tionary  France,  he  was  constrained  to  continue  his  career, 
until  the  final  accomplishment  of  her  destiny — and  this 
necessity,  overlooked  by  the  great  bulk  of  mankind,  af- 
forded plausible  ground  for  imputing  insatiable  ambition 
to  the  French  government,  and  to  the  French  nation,  of 
which  ample  use  was  made." — Napier's  Peninsular 
War,  vol.  i.  p.  16. 

"  While  France  was  in  this  state,  England  presented  a 
scene  of  universal  exultation.  Tory  politics  were  triumph- 
ant. Opposition  in  the  Parliament  was  nearly  crushed 
by  events.  The  press  was  either  subdued  by  persecution, 
or  in  the  pay  of  the  ministers.  And  the  latter,  with  un- 
disguised joy,  hailed  the  coming  moment,  when  aristo- 
cratic tyranny  was  to  be  firmly  established  in  England." 
—Ibid,  vol.  iv.  pp.  330,331. 

t  "  General  Jomini,  who  was  a  Swiss  in  the  French 
service,  probably  thought  that  the  Emperor  could  not 
stand  against  such  a  host  of  enemies  ;  and  presuming 
that  on  the  fall  of  Napoleon  he  should  be  left  unprovided, 
he  preferred  seizing  this  new  opportunity  of  trying  his 
fortune,  in  which  he  thought  himself  as  secure  as  when 
he  first  entered  upon  his  military  career." — Savaky,  vol. 
iv,  p.  103. 


I  may  save  all.  I  have  still  chances  in  my  favor, 
and  am  far  from  despairing." 

Caulaincourt  first  informed  Napoleon  of  these 
calamitous  events.  He  thus  describes  the  inter- 
view : 

" '  Has  Austria  officially  declared  herself  against 
me  1'  asked  Napoleon. 

"  I  believe.  Sire,  that  Austria  will  make  com- 
mon cause  with  Prussia  and  Russia." 

"  '  That  may  be  your  opinion,'  said  he  sharply, 
'but  it  is  not,  therefore,  a  fact.' 

"It  is  a  fact,  Sire,  and  your  Majesty  may  be 
assured  that  on  a  subject  of  such  importance  my 
opinion  is  not  founded  on  mere  conjecture." 

"  '  On  what,  then,  is  it  founded  1' 

"  Two  days  preceding  that  fixed  for  the  rupture 
of  the  armistice,  Blucher,  at  the  head  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  marched  into  Silesia  and  took 
possession  of  Breslau." 

"'This  is  indeed  a  serious  affair!  Are  you 
sure  of  it,  Caulaincourt  T 

"  I  had.  Sire,  a  warm  altercation  with  Metter- 
nich  on  the  subject,  the  day  before  my  departure 
from  Prague.  Also  on  the  very  day  on  which 
Breslau  was  taken,  General  Jomini  deserted  the 
staff  of  Marshal  Ney,  and  he  is  at  this  moment 
with  the  Emperor  Alexander." 

"  '  Jomini !  a  man  overwhelmed  with  my  favors 
— the  traitor !  To  abandon  his  post  on  the  eve  of  a 
battle  !  To  go  over  to  the  enemy  with  a  report  of 
our  forces  and  means  !  Incredible  ! '  As  he  ut- 
tered these  words,  there  was  mingled  with  the 
feeling  of  deep  indignation  portrayed  in  his  coun- 
tenance, an  expression  of  increasing  uneasiness, 
which  he  evidently  could  not  subdue.  I  was 
unable  to  proceed." 

"  '  Is  this  alir  resumed  he,  holding  out  his  hand 
tome.  '  Speak,  Caulaincourt !  Let  me  know  all ! 
I  must  know  all ! ' 

"  Sire,  the  coalition  has  taken  a  wide  range. 
Sweden,  too,  is  in  arms  against  us." 

' ' '  What  do  you  say  1 '  interrupted  he  with  impet- 
uosit)^  '  Bernadotte  !  Bernadotte  in  arms  against 
France  1     This  is  the  ass's  kick  indeed  !' 

"  Bernadotte,  resumed  I,  not  satisfied  with 
turning  his  arms  against  his  country,  has  recruited 
for  deserters  among  our  allies,  as  if  unable  singly 
to  endure  the  maledictions  of  his  countrymen." 

"  '  What  mean  you  V 

"  General  Moreau  is  in  the  camp  of  the  allies." 

"  '  Moreau  with  the  allies  !  This  is  not  possi- 
ble. Caulaincourt,  I  can  not  believe  this.  Berna- 
dotte, the  King  of  Sweden,  may  color  his  odious 
treason  by  some  specious  pretext.  But  Moreau  ! 
Moreau  !  take  revenge  on  his  countrymen,  on  his 
country  !  No,  no,  it  can  not  l)c  !  Moreau  is  weak, 
devoid  of  energy,  and  of  boundless  ambition. 
Yet,  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  him  and 
Jomini — a  renegade,  a  traitor  !  No,  this  report  is 
not  to  be  credited.     How  did  you  b.ear  it"?'"  * 


*  "  But  we  were  in  a  difllcult  situation.  We  were  to 
bo  crushed  without  merry  ;  though  tlie  Kmpcror,  far  from 
taking  an  undue  advantage  of  any  of  his  victories,  had 
always  refrained  from  oppressing  the  vanquished,  lie 
constantly  checked  him.self  in  his  triumphs,  being  reluct- 
ant, as  he  used  to  say,  to  reduce  a  nation  to  despair.  In 
Italy  he  made  the  first  step  toward  reconciling  the  French 
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In  reference  to  the  negotiations  with  the  aUies, 
M.  Caulaincourt,  who  took  an  active  part  in 
them,  records :  "  With  respect  to  Austria,  I 
cherished  but  faint  expectations.  On  the  part 
of  Russia  and  Prussia  I  saw  nothing  to  hope  for. 
You  may  easily  behevc  that  it  cost  me  a  painful 
effort  to  conceal,  beneath  an  outward  show  of 
confidence,  my  profound  conviction  of  the  inutil- 
ity of  Napoleon's  efforts  to  avert  the  storm.  I 
saw  that  it  must  inevitably  and  surely  break  over 
our  heads,  even  at  the  very  moment  when,  to  the 
Emperor's  dictation,  I  wrote  those  pages  which 
must  ever  remain  a  monument  of  the  sincerity  of 
Napoleon's  desire  to  make  peace  on  reasonable 
conditions.  But  all  our  sacrifices,  all  our  efforts 
were  unavailing,  when  opposed  by  the  machina- 
tions of  England,  England  our  implacable  and 
eternal  enemy.  Five  powers  were  leagued  against 
one !  A  contingent  of  two  millions  of  men, 
nullified  at  once  their  defeats  and  our  victories. 
In  vain  did  the  sons  of  France  perform  prodigies 
of  valor  on  the  field  of  battle,  which  they  wa- 
tered with  their  blood.  They  but  enfeebled 
the  resources  of  their  country,  which  sooner 
or  later  was  doomed  to  succumb,  in  the  unequal 
conflict. 

"  When  we  had  gained  the  victory  of  Lutzen, 
I  offered,  in  the  Emperor's  name,  peace  to  Russia 
and  Prussia.  But  the  offer  was  refused.  A  few 
days  after  this  we  were  again  victorious  at  Baut- 
zen, but  we  sealed  our  triumph  with  the  bravest 
blood  in  the  French  army.  Bruyere,  Kirgerni, 
and  Duroc  were  among  the  lamented  trophies  of 
the  enemy's  defeat.  The  Emperor  informed  me 
that  his  conference  with  M.  Budna  (the  Austrian 
envoy)  had  produced  no  result.  '  Caulaincourt,' 
said  he,  '  among  these  men,  horn  kings,  the  ties  of 
nature  are  matter  of  indifference.  The  interests 
of  his  daughter  and  grandson,  will  not  induce 
Francis  to  deviate  one  hair's  breadth  from  the 
course  which  the  Austrian  cabinet  may  mark 
out.  Oh  !  it  is  not  blood,  which  flows  in  the 
veins  of  those  people,  but  cold  policy.  The 
Emperor  of  Austria,  by  rallying  cordially  with  me, 
might  save  all.  United  to  France,  Austria  would 
be    formidable.     Prussia  and    Russia  could    no 

Revolution  with  Europe  ;  and  he  laid  the  basis  ofa  peace, 
which  was  signed  at  Canipo  Formio.  After  the  battles 
of  Marengo  and  Ilohenlinden,  he  stopped,  when  it  was  in 
his  power  to  have  marched  to  Vienna.  After  the  battle 
Cf  Austerlitz  he  stopped  short,  when  it  was  in  his  power 
to  have  confounded  the  most  shameful  of  aggressions. 
And  at  Tilsit,  after  the  battle  of  Friedland,  he  renounced 
all  the  advantages  of  a  war  still  more  fortunate  than 
the  first  ;  and  did  not  follow  up  his  successes  against  a 
power  whose  forces  were  exhausted,  because  he  wished 
to  facilitate  peace,  and  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  Europe 
on  a  steady  foundation.  Such  examples  of  magnanimity 
■deserve  to  be  remembered. 

"  There  was  another  consideration,  which  ought  not  to 
have  been  lost  sight  of  by  the  sovereigns.  Napoleon  had 
calmed  the  revolutionary  ferment,  and  had  given  laws  to 
the  democracy,  by  which  they  had  so  long  been  menaced. 
He  was  reproached  for  his  insatiable  thirst  of  glory,  of 
love  of  war  ;  but  he  had  given  a  pledge  of  his  wish  to  live 
in  peace,  by  contracting  an  alliance  with  the  house,  which 
had  reason  to  cherish  lh(i  strongest  resentment  against 
him,  and  which  he  would  have  had  but  little  difficulty  in 
r\\\nmv^y— Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Rovigo,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
«1,  hi>. 


longer  maintain  the  conflict.  But  Austria  is 
ruled  by  an  ambitious  traitor.  I  must  yet  humor 
him  a  little  ere  I  can  destroy  him.  Metternich 
will  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief '  " 

"  I  could  never  understand,"  continues  Caul- 
aincourt, "  how  the  Emperor  bore  up  under  the 
physical  privations  and  bodily  fatigues  of  that 
campaign.  The  days  were  occupied  by  battles 
and  rapid  movements  from  place  to  place.  The 
Emperor  who,  during  the  day  was  incessantly  on 
his  horse,  usually  passed  his  nights  in  writing. 
The  memorable  battle  of  Bautzen  lasted  thirty- 
four  hours,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  the 
Emperor  took  no  rest.  On  the  second  day,  over- 
come with  lassitude  and  fatigue,  he  alighted  from 
his  horse  and  lay  down  on  the  slope  of  a  ravine, 
surrounded  by  the  batteries  of  Marshal  Mar- 
mont's  corps,  and  amid  the  roaring  of  a  terrific 
cannonade.  I  awoke  him  an  hour  after,  by  an- 
nouncing that  the  battle  was  won.  'Ah!'  he 
exclaimed,  '  it  may  truly  be  said  that  good  comes 
to  lis  in  sleep.'  He  immediately  mounted  his 
horse,  for  though  the  engagement  was  actually 
decided,  the  fighting  was  partially  kept  up  until 
five  in  the  evening." 

Before  proceeding  with  the  melancholy  recital 
of  Napoleon's  last  struggles,  it  may  be  well  to 
introduce  to  our  readers  some  of  the  concessions 
which  the  career  of  this  extraordinary  man  has 
extorted,  even  from  the  most  malignant  of  his 
enemies.  It  is  not  necessary  to  introduce  their 
antagonistic  anathemas.  For  half  a  century  the 
world  has  been  flooded  with  them.  Let  us  then 
contemplate  briefly  the  facts  which  they  admit. 
Sir  Archibald  Alison  says  : 

"  Never  were  talents  of  the  highest,  genius  of 
the  most  exalted  kind,  more  profusely  bestowed 
upon  a  human  being,  or  worked  out  to  greater 
purposes  of  good  or  of  evil.  Gifted  at  once  with 
a  clear  intellect,  a  vivid  imagination,  and  a  pro- 
found judgment ;  burning  with  the  fervent  pas- 
sions and  the  poetic  glow  of  Italy,  and  yet  guided 
liy  the  highest  reasoning  and  reflecting  powers  ; 
at  once  the  enthusiastic  student  of  the  exact 
sciences,  and  a  powerful  mover  of  the  generous 
affections ;  imbued  with  the  soul  of  eloquence, 
the  glow  of  poetry,  and  the  fire  of  imagination, 
he  yet  knew  how  to  make  them  all  subservient 
to  the  directions  of  sagacious  reason,  and  the 
dictates  of  extensive  observation.  He  was  not 
merely  illustrious  on  account  of  his  vast  military 
achievements ;  but  from  his  varied  and  often 
salutary  civil  efforts.  He  was  not  a  great  man 
because  he  was  a  great  general ;  he  was  a  great 
general  because  he  was  a  great  man.  The  pro- 
digious capacity  and  power  of  attention  which 
he  brought  to  bear  on  the  direction  of  his  cam- 
paigns, and  which  produced  such  astonishing 
results,  were  but  a  part  of  the  general  talents 
which  he  possessed,  and  which  were  not  less 
conspicuous  in  every  other  department,  whether 
of  jrovernment  or  abstract  thouijhts.  It  was  hard 
to  say  whether  he  was  greatest  in  ln3ing  down 
strategical  plans  for  the  general  conduct  of  a 
campaign,  or  in  seizing  the  proper  direction  of 
an  attack  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  in  ralcn'nting 
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the  exact  moment,  when  his  reserves  could  be 
most  effectually  employed.  And  those  who  are 
struck  with  astonishment  at  the  immense  in- 
formation and  just  discrimination  which  he  dis- 
played at  the  council-board,  and  the  varied  and 
important  public  improvements  which  he  set  on 
foot  in  every  part  of  his  dominions,  will  form  a 
most  inadequate  conception  of  his  mind,  unless 
they  are  at  the  same  time  familiar  with  the  lumin- 
ous and  profound  views  which  he  threw  out  on 
the  philosophy  of  politics,  in  the  solitude  of  St. 
Helena.  Never  was  evinced  a  clearer  proof  of 
the  truth,  which  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
men  must  probably  have  impressed  upon  every 
observer^  that  talent  of  the  highest  order  is  sus- 
ceptible of  any  application  ;  and  that  accident,  or 
supreme  direction  alone,  determines  whether  their 
possessor  is  to  become  a  Homer,  a  Bacon,  or  a 
Napoleon. 

"  It  would  require  the  observation  of  a  Thucyd- 
ides,  directing  the  pencil  of  a  Tacitus,  to  portray 
by  a  few  touches,  such  a  character ;  and  modern 
idiom,  even  in  their  hands,  would  probably  have 
proved  inadequate  to  the  task.  Equal  to  Alex- 
ander in  military  achievement,  superior  to  Jus- 
tinian in  legal  information,  sometimes  second  only 
to  Bacon  in  political  sagacity,  he  possessed  at 
the  same  time  the  inexhaustible  resources  of 
Hannibal,  and  the  administrative  powers  of 
Cfflsar.  Enduring  of  fatigue,  patient  of  hardship, 
unwearied  in  application,  no  difficulties  could 
deter,  no  dangers  daunt,  no  obstacles  impede  him ; 
a  constitution  of  iron,  a  mind,  the  ardor  of  which 
rendered  him  almost  insensible  to  physical  suf- 
fering, enabled  him  to  brave  alike  the  sun  of 
Egypt  and  the  snows  of  Russia ;  indefatigable 
in  previous  preparation,  he  was  calm  and  collected 
in  the  moment  of  danger ;  often  on  horseback  for 
eighteen  hours  together,  and  dictating  almost  the 
whole  night  to  his  secretaries,  he  found  a  brief 
period  for  slumber  during  the  roar  of  the  battle, 
v/hen  the  enemy's  balls  were  falling  around  him. 
Nor  was  peace  a  period  of  repose  to  his  genius, 
or  the  splendor  of  courts  a  season  merely  of  re- 
laxation. When  surrounded  by  the  pomp  of  a 
king  of  kings,  he  was  unceasingly  employed  in 
conducting  the  thread  of  interminable  negotia- 
tions, or  stimulating  the  progress  of  beneficent 
undertakings. 

It  was  the  pains  which  he  took  to  seek  out  and 
distinguisli  merit  and  talent,  among  the  private 
men,  or  inferior  ranks  of  the  army,  joined  to  the 
incomparable  talent  which  he  possessed  of  excit- 
ing the  enthusiasm  of  the  French  soldiers,  by 
warlike  theatrical  exhibitions,  or  brief  heart-stir- 
ring appeals  in  his  proclamations,  which  consti- 
tuted the  real  secret  of  his  success  ;  and  if  the 
use  of  proper  words,  in  proper  places,  be  the  soid 
of  eloquence,  never  did  human  being  possess  the 
art  in  higher  perfection  than  Napoleon. 

"  No  words  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
indef  itigable  activity  of  the  Emperor,  or  of  his 
extraordinary  power  of  undergoing  mental  or 
bodily  fatigue.  He  brouubt  to  the  labors  of  the 
cabinet  a  degree  of  industry,  vigor,  and  penetra- 
tion, which  was  altogether  a''toni.shing.     Those 


who  were  most  in  his  confidence  were  never 
weary  of  expressing  their  admiration  at  the  acute- 
ness,  decision,  and  rich  flow  of  ideas,  which  dis- 
tinguished his  thoughts  when  engaged  in  business. 
No  one  better  understood,  or  more  thoroughly 
practiced  De  Witt's  celebrated  maxim,  the  justice 
of  which  is  probably  well  known  to  all  engaged 
extensively  in  active  life,  that  the  great  secret  of 
getting  through  business  is  to  take  up  every  thing 
in  its  order,  and  do  only  one  thing  at  a  time. 
During  a  campaign,  he  set  no  bounds  to  the  fa- 
tigue which  he  underwent.  Often,  after  reading 
dispatches,  or  dictating  orders  to  one  set  of  sec- 
retaries during  the  whole  day,  he  would  com- 
mence with  another  relay  at  night,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  hours'  sleep  on  a  sofa,  keep 
them  hard  at  work  until  the  following  morning. 
The  fervor  of  his  imagination,  the  vehemence  of 
his  conceptions,  seemed  to  render  him  insensible 
to  the  fatigues  of  the  moment,  which  were  felt  as 
altogether  overwhelming  by  his  attendants,  less 
wrapt  up  than  him  (he)  in  the  intense  anticipa- 
tions of  the  future. 

"  Although  the  campaigns  were  the  great  scene 
of  Napoleon's  activity,  yet  peace  was  very  far 
from  being  a  season  of  repose  to  his  mind.  He 
was  then  incessantly  engaged  in  the  maze  of  di- 
plomatic negotiations,  projects  of  domestic  im- 
provements, or  discussions  in  the  Council  of  State, 
which  filled  up  every  leisure  moment  of  the  fore- 
noon. He  rose  early,  and  was  engaged  in  his 
cabinet,  with  his  secretary,  till  breakfast,  which 
never  lasted  above  half  an  hour.  He  then  attend- 
ed a  parade  of  his  troops,  received  audiences  of 
embassadors,  and  transacted  other  official  busi- 
ness, till  three  o'clock,  when  he  generally  re- 
paired to  the  Council  of  State,  or  rode  out,  till 
dinner,  which  was  always  at  six.  Dinner  occu- 
pied exactly  forty  minutes.  The  Emperor  con- 
versed a  great  deal,  unless  his  mind  was  much 
pre-occupied,  but  never  indulged  in  the  slightest 
convivial  excess.  Coffee  succeeded  at  twenty 
minutes  to  seven,  unless  some  special  occasion 
required  a  longer  stay  at  table ;  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  evening  until  eleven,  when  he  retired 
to  rest,  was  engaged  in  discussions  and  conversa- 
tiorf  with  a  circle  of  officers,  embassadors,  scien- 
tific or  literary  men,  artists  of  celebrity,  or  civil 
functionaries. 

"  In  their  society  he  took  the  greatest  delight. 
On  such  occasions  he  provoked  di.scu.-ision  on 
serious  and  interesting  topics — not  unfrequently 
morals,  intellectual  philosophy,  and  history — and 
never  failed  to  astonish  his  auditors  by  the  extent 
of  his  information,  and  the  original  views  which 
he  started  on  every  subject  that  came  under  dis- 
cussion. A  little  talent  or  knowledge,  doubtless, 
goes  a  great  way  with  an  Emperor ;  and  suspi- 
cions might  have  been  entertained  that  the  ac- 
counts transmitted  to  us,  by  his  contemporaries, 
of  the  ability  of  his  conversation,  were  exagger- 
ated, flid  not  ample  and  decisive  evidence  of  it 
remain  in  the  Memorials  of  St.  Helena,  and  the 
luminous  speeches,  stiperior  to  any  other  at  the 
council  board,  which  are  recorded  by  Thibau- 
deau  and  Pclet,  in  their  interesting  works  on  thff 
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Council  of  State,  during  the  Consulate  and  Em- 
pire.'"* 

If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  moral  demonstra- 
tion, it  is  in  these  pages  demonstrated,  that  the 
allies  are  responsible  for  the  wars  which  succeed- 
ed the  French  Revolution.  Whatever  reckless 
assertions  individuals  may  make,  no  intelligent 
man  will  attempt  to  prove  the  reverse  from  his- 
torical documents.  It  is  easy  to  ring  the  changes 
upon  '*  monster,"  "  insatiable  ambition,"  "  blood- 
thirsty conqueror,"  "  tyrant,"  "usurper."  But 
the  fact  that  France  was  heroically  struggling,  in 
self-defense,  for  national  independence,  against 
the  encroachments  of  her  banded  foes,  no  man  can 
deny.  War  was  as  hostile  to  Napoleon's  interests 
as  to  his  wishes.  He  was  assailed  by  coalition 
after  coalition  of  the  despots  of  Europe  in  a  nev- 
er-ending series,  until  France,  after  a  long  and 
glorious  struggle,  fell  overwhelmed  by  numbers, 
and  aristocracy  again  riveted  upon  Europe  her 
chains. 

This  is  so  far  admitted  by  the  despots  them- 
selves, that  they  urge  in  extenuation,  that  the 
democratic  government  of  France  was  so  danger- 
ous to  the  repose  of  Europe,  that  it  was  necessary 
for  the  surrounding  governments,  in  self-defense, 
to  effect  its  destruction.  The  despots  of  Europe 
understood  perfectly  well,  that  Napoleon  was  the 
Emperor  of  the  Republic — that  he  was  the  able 
and  determined  advocate  of  democratic  rights. 
William  Pitt  asserted  that  Napoleon  though  on 
the  throne,  was  still  "  the  child  and  champion  of 
democracy,"  and  that  therefore  he  must  be  put 
down.     When  Napoleon  made  proposals  of  peace 

*  Alison's  History  of  Europe,  vol.  iv,  chap.  Ixx. 

In  glaring  contradiction  to  the  facts,  which  even  Sir 
Archibald  Alison  is  constrained  to  record,  he  endeavors, 
in  the  following  terms  of  reckless  denunciation,  to  excuse 
the  insolence  and  the  aggression  of  the  British  govern- 
ment : 

"  If  we  contemplate  him  in  one  view,  never  was  any 
character  recorded  in  history  more  worthy  of  universal 
detestation.  We  behold  a  single  individual,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  his  own  ambition,  consigning  whole  generations 
of  men  to  an  untimely  grave,  desolating  every  country  of 
Europe  by  the  whirlwind  of  conquest,  and  earning  the 
support  and  attachment  of  his  own  subjects  by  turning 
them  loose  to  plunder  and  oppress  all  mankind.  In  the 
prosecution  of  these  objects,  we  see  him  deterred  by  no 
difficulties,  daunted  by  no  dangers,  bound  by  no  treaties, 
restrained  by  no  pity ;  regardless  alike  of  private  honor 
and  public  faith,  prodigal  at  once  of  the  blood  of  his  people 
and  the  property  of  his  enemies  ;  indifferent  equally  to  the 
execrations  of  other  nations  and  the  progressive  exhaust- 
ion of  his  own.  We  perceive  a  system  of  government  at 
home,  based  upon  force,  and  resting  upon  selfishness  ; 
which  supported  religion  only  because  it  was  useful,  and 
spoke  of  justice  only  because  it  passed  current  with  men  ; 
which  at  once  extinguished  freedom  and  developed  talciit, 
which  dried  up  the  generous  feelings,  by  letting  them 
wither  in  obscurity,  and  ruled  mankind  by  selfish,  by 
affording  them  unbounded,  gratification.  We  see  a  man 
of  consummate  abilities,  wielding  unlimited  powers  for 
the  purposes  of  individual  advancement ;  straining  na- 
tional resources  for  the  fostering  of  general  corruption  ; 
destroying  the  hopes  of  future  generations  in  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  present  ;  constantly  speaking  of  disinter- 
ested virtue,  and  never  practicing  it ;  perpetually  appeal- 
mg  to  the  generous  affections,  and  ever  guided  l)y  the 
selfish  ;  evcrla.stingly  condemning  want  of  truth  in  others, 
yet  daily  prorriiiljiating  f  ilsrlioods  among  his  subjrcts  with 
as  little  h.;sit;ition  as  he  discharged  grape«hot  among  his 
enemies," 


to  England,  it  was  contended  by  the  British 
ministers,  as  a  reason  for  refusing  peace  and  for 
urging  on  the  war,  that  the  democratic  tendencies 
of  France,  threatening  to  undermine  the  thrones 
of  legitimacy,  remained  unchanged.  "France," 
said  Lord  Grenville,  "  still  retains  the  sentiments 
as  is  constant  to  the  views  which  characterized 
the  dawn  of  her  revolution.  She  was  innovating, 
she  is  so  still — she  was  Jacobin,  she  is  so  still." 
Despotic  Europe  consequently  redoubled  its 
blows  upon  the  imperial  republic.  France,  to  re- 
pel the  assault,  was  compelled  to  draw  the  sword. 
"  The  hostility  of  the  European  aristocracy,"  says 
Colonel  Napier  with  his  honorable  candor, ' '  caused 
the  enthusiasm  of  republican  France  to  take  a 
military  direction,  and  forced  that  powerful  nation 
into  a  course  of  policy,  which  however  outrageous 
it  might  appear,  was  in  reality  one  of  necessity." 
Was  Napoleon  an  usurper  1  It  is  in  these 
pages  not  merely  asserted,  but  proved,  beyond  all 
controversy,  that  Napoleon  was  elected  to  both 
theconsular  and  the  imperial  throne,  by  the  almost 
unanimous  suffrages  of  his  countrymen.  Whether 
wisely  or  unwisely,  the  French  nation  clwse  the 
consular  government,  and  elected  Napoleon  as 
First  Consul.  The  act  of  daring,  by  which  Na- 
poleon restored  to  his  enslaved  countrymen  the 
power  to  choose,  won  their  gratitude.  France, 
in  the  exercise  of  its  unquestioned  right,  decided 
that,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  it 
was  placed,  with  all  the  despots  of  Europe  in 
arms  against  the  republic,  with  a  pow^erful  party 
of  royalists  at  home  and  abroad,  doing  every  thing 
in  their  power  to  organize  conspiracies,  and  to 
bring  back  the  Bourbons,  and  with  a  Jacobin  mob 
clamorous  for  plunder,  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt 
to  sustain  a  republic.  And  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  this  was  not  the  wisest  measure 
which  could  then  be  adopted. 

Sir  Archibald  Alison,  who  will  not  be  accused 
of  framing  apologies  for  Napoleon,  says,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  state  of  France  at  this  time, 

"  While  the  republic,  after  ten  years  of  con- 
vulsions, was  fast  relapsing  into  that  state  of  dis- 
order and  weakness,  which  is  at  once  the  conse- 
quence and  punishment  of  revolutionary  violence, 
the  hall  of  the  Jacobins  resounded  with  furious 
declamations  against  all  the  members  of  the 
Directory,  and  the  whole  system,  which,  in  every 
country  has  been  considered  as  the  basis  of  social 
union.  The  separation  of  property  was,  in  an 
especial  manner,  the  object  of  invective,  and  the 
agrarian  law,  which  Babceuf  had  bequeathed  to 
the  last  democrats  of  the  revolution,  universally 
extolled,  as  the  perfection  of  society.  Felix 
Lepelletier,  Arena,  Drouet,  and  all  the  furious 
revolutionists  of  the  age  were  there  assembled, 
and  the  whole  atrocities  of  1793,  speedily  held 
up  for  applause  and  imitation.  In  truth,  it  was 
high  time  that  some  military  leader,  of  command- 
ing talent,  should  seize  the  helm,  to  save  the 
sinking  fortunes  of  the  republic.  Never,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  had  its  prospects 
been  so  gloomy,  both  from  externa]  disaster  and 
internal  op[)rrssion."* 


*  Alison's  History  of  Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  5G7. 
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In  confirmation  of  these  views,  Thiers  presents 
the  following  picture  of  France  at  this  time  : 
"  Merit  was  generally  persecuted  ;  all  men  of 
honor  chased  from  public  situations ;  robbers 
every  where  assembled  in  their  infernal  caverns  ; 
the  wicked  in  power ;  the  apologists  of  the  sys- 
tem of  terror  thundering  in  the  tribune  ;  spolia- 
tion re-established  under  the  name  of  forced  loans  ; 
assassination  prepared ;  thousands  of  victims 
already  designed,  under  the  name  of  hostages ; 
the  signal  for  pillage,  murder,  and  conflagration 
anxiously  looked  for,  couched  in  the  words,  the 
'country  is  in  danger;'  the  same  cries,  the  same 
shouts  were  heard  in  the  clubs  as  in  1 793  ;  the 
same  executioners,  the  same  victims ;  liberty, 
property  could  no  longer  be  said  to  exist ;  the 
citizens  had  no  security  for  their  lives,  the  state 
for  its  finances.  All  Europe  was  in  arms  against 
us.  America  even,  had  declared  against  our 
tyranny  ;  our  armies  were  routed,  our  conquests 
lost,  the  territory  of  the  republic  menaced  with 
invasion." 

That  under  these  circumstances,  France  should 
have  decided  upon  a  change  of  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment, is  not  strange.  Still  it  matters  not 
w^hether  France  acted  wisely  or  foolishly  in  mak- 
ing the  change.  The  act  was  an  exercise  of  her 
own  undoubted  right.  To  accuse  Napoleon  of 
usurpation,  for  his  co-operation  with  his  country- 
men in  that  act,  is  surely  unjust. 

As  a  mob  of  a  few  hundred  individuals  can 
overrun  a  whole  city,  so  can  a  few  resolute  per- 
sons, holding  the  reins  of  government,  trample 
upon  a  whole  nation.  An  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  people  of  France  were  opposed  to  this 
anarchy.  So  universal  was  the  desire  for  the 
consular  government,  that  it  was  established,  says 
Alison,  '■^with  entire  unanimity  V  Napoleon  was 
placed  upon  the  consular  throne  by  three  million 
eleven  hundred  and  seven  votes.  But  fifteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-tioo  votes  were  cast  in  the  nega- 
tive. Such  unanimity  is  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  And  yet  for  half  a  century 
Europe  has  asserted,  and  many  in  America  have 
re-echoed  the  assertion  that  Napoleon  usurped 
the  consular  throne ! 

The  change  from  the  Consulate  to  the  Empire 
was  an  act  of  concession  to  monarchical  Europe. 
Admitting  that  it  was  a  very  unwise  change,  still 
that  icas  a  question  for  France  to  decide,  in  the 
exercise  of  her  own  nationality,  icithout  asking 
the  permission  of  foreigners.  This  change  was 
not  forced  upon  a  reluctant  people,  by  a  tyrant 
who  was  trampling  upon  their  liberties.  It  was 
the  free  act  of  the  French  nation.  And  who 
will  say  that  the  French  nation  had  not  a  right 
to  make  this  change  1  It  may  have  been  a  very 
impolitic  act.  It  may  have  been  exceedingly 
gratifying  to  the  ambition  of  Napoleon ;  still  it 
was  a  question  for  France  to  decide.  The  French 
people  thought  that  the  substitution  of  monarch- 
ical forms,  would  enable  them  better  to  sustain 
the  principles  of  popular  equality,  against  the 
hostility  of  the  surrounding  kings. 

"  Addresses  flowed  in,"  says  Alison,  "  from 
all  quarters — from  the  army,  the  municipality,  the 


cities,  the  chambers  of  commerce,  all  imploring 
the  First  Consul  to  ascend  the  imperial  throne." 
The  senate,  without  a  single  dissentient  voice, 
passed  the  decree,  ''That  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
be  named  Emperor,  and  in  that  capacity  invested 
with  the  government  of  the  French  Republic.''^ 
The  ratification  of  this  decree  was  referred  to  the 
people.  "  The  appeal  to  the  people,"  says  Alison, 
"  soon  proved  that  the  First  Consul,  in  assuming 
the  imperial  dignity,  had  only  acted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  the  immense  majority 
of  the  nation.  Registers  were  opened  in  every 
commune  of  France,  and  the  result  showed  that 
there  were  three  million,  fiiie  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  votes 
in  the  aflirmative,  and  only  tivo  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  sixty -nine  in  the  negative.  History 
has  recorded  no  example  of  so  unanimous  an  ap- 
probation of  the  foundation  of  a  dynasty."* 

And  yet  Napoleon  has  been  so  universally 
called  an  usurper,  that  one  becomes  almost  an 
outlaw  from  ordinary  literary  courtesies  by  ven- 
turing to  affirm  that  he  was  not.  In  respect  to 
this,  so  called  usurpation.  Sir  Walter  Scott  says, 
"Another  and  a  more  formidable  objection  re- 
mains behind,  which  pervaded  the  whole  pre- 
tended surrender  by  the  French  nation  of  their 
liberties,  and  rendered  it  void,  null,  and  without 
force  or  effect  whatsoever.  It  was  from  the  com- 
mencement what  jurists  call  a  pactum  in  ilUcito ; 
the  people  gave  that  which  they  had  no  right  to 
surrender,  and  Bonaparte  accepted  that  which  he 
had  no  title  to  take  at  their  hands.  The  people 
are  in  this  respect  like  minors,  to  whom  the  laic 
assures  their  property,  but  invests  them  with  no 
title  to  give  it  away  or  consume  it ;  the  national 
privileges  are  an  estate  entailed  from  generation 
to  generation,  and  they  can  neither  he  the  subject 
of  gift,  exchange,  nor  surrender,  by  those  who 
enjoy  the  usufruct,  or  temporary  possession  of 
them.  As  the  people  of  France  had  no  right  to 
resign  their  own  liberties  and  that  of  their  pos- 
terity forever,  so  Bonaparte  could  not  legally 
avail  himself  of  their  prodigal  and  imprudent 
cession." 

This  plump  denial  of  the  right  of  France  to 
choose  its  own  ruler,  and  its  own  form  of  govern- 
ment, though  the  universal  doctrine  in  despotic 
Europe,  will  find  few  advocates  in  republican 
America.  American  freemen  will  declare  in  the 
language  of  Napoleon,  that  "  the  sovereignty 
dwells  in  the  nation ;"  and  they  will  also  declare 
that  Napoleon,  elected  to  the  highest  office  in 
the  state  by  the  free  suflfrage  of  the  nation,  was 
no  usurper. 

That  an  European  loyalist,  cherishing  the  views 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  should  call  Napoleon  an 
usurper,  is  perhaps  not  strange.  But  that  any 
American  should  re-echo  that  cry,  thus  denying 
to  the  people  of  France  the  right  to  adopt  their 
own  form  of  government,  and  to  choose  their  own 
ruler,  is  strange  indeed.  England,  in  her  lead- 
ing journals,  has  heaped  such  insult  upon  the 
democratic  institutions  of  America,  as  to  create 
in  the  United  States  unfriendly  feelings,  which 


*  Ali.son's  Ilistorj'  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  p.  236. 
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half  a  century  of  kindly  intercourse  will  hardly 
efface.  It  would  be  well  for  the  United  States 
not  to  imitate  her  offensive  example.  We  all, 
in  this  country,  prefer  a  republic  ;  but  let  us  not 
insult  a  people  who,  under  circumstances  vastly 
different  from  ours,  chose  an  Empire  and  an  Em- 
peror. The  intercourse  of  friendly  nations,  as  well 
as  that  of  individuals,  should  be  courteous. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  admitting  that  Napoleon 
was  entitled  to  the  throne  by  the  votes  of  the 
people,  did  he  not  afterward  abuse  that  power] 
did  he  not  become  a  tyrant  1  did  he  not  trample 
the  liberties  of  his  country  in  the  dust  1  Despots, 
who  were  fighting  against  him,  say  that  he  did. 
But  the  French  people,  who  placed  him  on  the 
throne,  who  sustained  him  with  their  love,  and 
who  still  adore  his  memory,  say  that  he  did  not. 
Napoleon  and  the  nation  acted  together,  and 
struggled,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  the  tremendous 
conflict  with  their  foes.  The  most  rigorous  meas- 
ures which  he  adopted,  the  nation  approved  and 
sustained.  Perhaps  they  were  unwise.  But  the 
people  and  their  Emperor  went  hand  in  hand  in 
all  the  sacrifices  which  were  made,  and  in  all 
those  Herculean  efforts,  which  baffled  their  ene- 
mies and  astounded  the  world.  In  the  fearful 
peril  which  environed  them,  they  deemed  the  con- 
scription necessary,  and  the  censorship  of  the 
press  necessary,  and  the  concentration  of  dicta- 
torial power  in  the  hands  of  Napoleon  necessary. 
Admitting  that  they  judged  unwisely,  still  they 
did  so  judge.  They  deemed  Napoleon  the  savior 
of  France.  They  loved  him  for  what  he  did,  as 
monarch  was  never  loved  before.  This  is  proved, 
beyond  all  intelligent  denial,  by  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  French  nation  ever  rallied  around 
their  Emperor,  by  the  readiness  with  which  the 
French  people  followed  him  to  Marengo,  to  Aus- 
terlitz,  and  to  Moscow,  ever  ready  to  shed  their 
blood  like  water  in  defense  of  their  Emperor,  and 
of  the  institutions  which  he  had  conferred  upon 
them.  It  is  proved,  by  the  almost  supernatural 
enthusiasm  with  which  France,  as  one  man,  rose 
to  welcome  Napoleon  upon  his  return  from  Elba. 
It  is  proved  by  the  universal  demand  of  France, 
after  his  death,  for  his  revered  remains,  that  his 
ashes  might  repose  among  the  people  he  loved  so 
well.  It  is  proved  by  the  gorgeous  mausoleum 
which  the  nation  has  reared  to  his  memory,  and 
by  the  affection,  the  adoration  almost,  with  which 
his  name  is  now  pronounced  in  every  peasant's 
hut  in  France.  Tyranny  does  not  bear  such  fruit. 
To  call  such  a  man  a  tyrant  is  absurd.  The  au- 
tocrat and  the  anarchist  may  hate  the  principles 
of  his  government ;  but  he  v*^ho  wins  through  life, 
and  after  death,  the  blessings  of  a  nation,  and 
whose  resurrection  from  the  grave  would  win 
from  that  nation  a  shout  of  gratitude  and  love, 
such  as  the  world  has  never  seen  paralleled,  we 
surely  must  not  call  a  tyrant. 

"  An  apology,  or  rather  a  palliation,"  says  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  "of  Bonaparte's  usurpation,  has 
been  set  up  by  himself,  and  his  more  ardent  ad- 
mirers, and  we  are  desirous  of  giving  to  it  all  the 
weight  which  it  shall  be  found  to  deserve.  They 
have  said,  and  with  great  reason,  that  Bonaparte, 


viewed  in  his  general  conduct,  was  no  selfish 
usurper,  and  that  the  mode  in  which  he  acquired 
his  power  was  gilded  over  by  the  use  which  he 
made  of  it.  This  is  true  ;  for  we  will  not  under- 
rate the  merits  which  Napoleon  thus  acquired, 
by  observing  that  shrewd  politicians  have  been  of 
opinion  that  sovereigns,  who  have  only  a  ques- 
tionable right  to  their  authority,  are  compehed, 
were  it  but  for  their  own  sakes,  to  govern  in  such, 
a  manner  as  to  make  the  country  feel  its  advantages 
in  submitting  to  their  government.  We  grant, 
willingly,  that  in  much  of  his  internal  administra- 
tion Bonaparte  showed  that  he  desired  to  have  no 
advantage  separate  from  that  of  France,  that  he 
conceived  her  interests  to  be  connected  with  his 
own  glory,  that  he  expended  his  wealth  in  orna- 
menting the  empire,  and  not  upon  objects  more 
immediately  personal  to  himself  We  have  no 
doubt  that  he  had  more  pleasure  in  seeing  treas- 
ures of  art  added  to  the  museum  than  in  hanging 
them  upon  the  walls  of  his  own  palace  ;  and  that 
he  spoke  truly  when  he  said,  that  he  grudged 
Josephine  the  expensive  plants  with  which  she 
decorated  her  residence  atMalmaison,  because  her 
taste  interfered  with  the  public  botanical  garden 
of  Paris.  We  allow,  therefore,  that  Bonaparte 
fully  identified  himself  with  the  country  which  he 
had  rendered  his  patrimony,  and  that,  while  it 
should  be  called  by  his  name,  he  was  desirous  of 
investing  it  with  as  much  external  splendor,  and 
as  much  internal  prosperity,  as  his  gigantic 
schemes  were  able  to  compass.  No  doubt  it 
may  be  said,  so  completely  was  the  country  iden- 
tified with  its  ruler,  that  as  France  had  nothing 
but  what  belonged  to  its  emperor,  he  was  in  fact 
improving  his  own  estate  when  he  advanced  her 
public  works,  and  could  no  more  be  said  to  lose 
sight  of  his  own  interest,  than  a  private  gentle- 
man does  who  neglects  his  garden  to  ornament 
his  park.  But  it  is  not  fair  to  press  the  motives 
of  human  nature  to  their  last  retreat,  in  which 
something  like  a  taint  of  self  interest  may  so  often 
be  discovered.  It  is  enough  to  reply,  that  the 
selfishness  which  embraces  the  interests  of  a 
whole  kingdom  is  of  a  kind  so  liberal,  so  extend- 
ed, and  so  refined,  as  to  be  closely  allied  to  pa- 
triotism, and  that  the  good  intentions  of  Bonaparte 
toward  that  France  over  which  he  ruled  with  des- 
potic sway,  can  be  no  more  doubted,  than  the 
affections  of  an  arbitrary  father,  whose  object  it 
is  to  make  the  son  prosperous  and  happy,  to 
which  he  annexes  the  only  condition,  that  he 
shall  be  implicitly  obedient  to  every  tittle  of  his 
will."  In  such  language  does  one  of  the  most 
hostile  of  Napoleon's  historians  reluctantly  ac- 
knowledge his  greatness  as  a  sovereign. 

The  Congress  of  Laybach  was  held  by  the 
allied  sovereigns  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia 
in  the  year  1821.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  made  his  famous  speech 
to  the  professors  of  the  university  in  that  city. 

"■Be  careful,''  said  he,  ''not  to  teach  your 
fv/pils  too  much.  I  do  not  want  learned  or  scien- 
tific men.     I  want  obedient  subjects."" 

Laybach  was  the  capital  of  those  Illyrian  prov- 
inces, into  which  Napoleon  had  infused  the  in« 
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tellectual  life  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  At 
the  close  of  the  Congress,  the  allied  sovereigns 
issued  a  declaration,  insulting  to  the  memory  of 
Napoleon.  This  called  forth  the  following  ob- 
servations from  the  pen  of  the  Abbe '  de  Pradt, 
Archbishop  of  Malines.  It  is  a  noble  atonement 
for  his  previous  injustice. 

"  It  is  too  late  to  insult  Napoleon,  now  that  he 
is  defenseless,  after  having  for  so  many  years 
crouched  at  his  feet  while  he  had  the  power  to 
punish.  Those  who  are  armed,  should  respect  a 
disarmed  enemy.  The  glory  of  a  conqueror,  in 
a  great  measure,  depends  on  the  just  considera- 
tion shown  toward  the  captive,  particularly  when 
he  yields  to  superior  force,  not  to  superior  genius. 
It  is  too  late  to  call  Napoleon  a  revolutionist,  after 
having,  for  such  a  length  of  time,  pronounced 
him  to  be  the  restorer  of  order  in  France,  and 
consequently  in  Europe.  It  is  odious  to  see  the 
shaft  of  insult  aimed  at  him  by  those  who  once 
stretched  forth  their  hands  to  him  as  a  friend, 
pledged  their  faith  to  him  as  an  ally,  sought  to 
prop  a  tottering  throne  by  mingling  their  blood 
with  his.  This  representative  of  a  revolution, 
which  is  condemned  as  a  principle  of  anarchy, 
like  another  Justinian,  drew  up,  amidst  the  din 
of  war  and  the  snares  of  foreign  policy,  those 
codes  which  are  the  least  defective  portion  of 
human  legislation,  and  constructed  the  most  vigor- 
ous machine  of  government  in  the  whole  world. 
This  representative  of  a  revolution,  which  is  vul- 
garly accused  oi  having  subverted  all  institutions, 
restored  universities  and  public  schools,  filled  his 
empire  with  the  master-pieces  of  art,  and  accom- 
plished those  stupendous  and  amazing  works 
which  reflect  honor  on  human  genius.  And  yet, 
in  the  face  of  the  Alps,  which  bowed  down  at  his 
command ;  of  the  ocean  subdued  at  Cherbourg, 
at  Flushing,  at  the  Holder,  and  at  Antwerp  ;  of 
rivers  smoothly  flowing  beneath  the  bridges  of 
Jena,  Serres,  Bordeaux,  and  Turin  ;  of  canals 
uniting  seas  together  in  a  course  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  Neptune  ;  finally,  in  the  face  of  Paris, 
metamorphosed  as  it  is  by  Napoleon,  he  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  agent  of  general  annihilation  ! 
He,  who  restored  all,  is  said  to  be  the  represent- 
ative of  that  which  destroyed  all !  To  what  un- 
discerning  men  is  this  language  supposed  to  be 
addressed?" 

Look  at  Europe  now,  with  Napoleon  in  his 
tomb,  and  aristocracy  dominant.  See  Russia, 
marching  her  legions  into  Hungary,  to  crush,  with 
iron  hoofs,  that  brave  people  struggling  for  liber- 
ty. Hearken  to  the  moans  of  Hungarian  ladies, 
bleeding  beneath  the  lash  of  their  Austrian  op- 
pressors, and  gaze,  till  tears  of  indignation  blind 
your  eyes,  upon  the  melancholy  train  of  Hunga- 
rian, Polish,  and  Italian  exiles,  perishing  in  all 
lands.  Penetrate  the  dungeons  of  Naples,  and 
wipe  the  oozing  agony  from  the  brow  of  the  mar- 
tyrs of  liberty  there.  Look  at  Poland,  fettered 
and  lashed  by  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  till 
she  lies  still  in  exhaustion  and  despair.  These 
are  the  despots,  with  whom  the  Tory  government 
of  England  formed  an  alliance,  to  crush  Napoleon. 
Such  are  the  "  liberties''''  which  the  battle  of  Wa- 


terloo conferred  upon  Europe.  "  When  I  heard 
of  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  I  felt  as 
if  the  clock  of  the  icorhl  had  gone  back  six  ages.^^ 
Thus  spake  Robert  Hall,  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  eloquent  of  English  divines. 

Napoleon  struggled,  with  energy  unparalleled, 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  Russian  despotism.  En- 
gland joined  the  great  tyranny  of  the  North,  and 
combined  every  despot  of  Europe  in  an  iniquitous 
coalition  against  Napoleon.  The  illustrious  cham- 
pion of  popular  rights,  after  a  gigantic  struggle, 
was  thus  finally  overthrown.  And  now  Russia 
pours  her  tyrannic  legions  over  prostrate  nations 
unresisted,  and  is  pressing  proudly  upon  Constan- 
tinople. And  England  is  now  compelled  to  so- 
licit another  Napoleon,  to  assist  her  in  checking 
these  Russians.  She  is  now,  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling, compelled  to  attempt,  almost  in  despair,  the 
very  enterprise  which  she  prevented  Napoleon 
from  accomplishing.  Bowed  down  beneath  a 
debt  of  four  thousand  million  of  dollars,  which 
her  Tory  government  incurred  to  uphold  the  aris- 
tocratic institutions  of  Europe,  she  now  sees  those 
despotisms  trampling  justice  and  mercy  in  the 
dust.  Never  was  a  nation  placed  in  a  more  hu- 
miliating attitude.  For  one  quarter  of  a  century, 
she  deluged  Europe  in  blood,  to  arrest  republi- 
can equality  :  and  now  she  sees  the  necessity  of 
again  deluging  Europe  in  blood,  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  those  very  despotisms  which  she  es- 
tablished. We  pity  her  embarrassment.  We 
wonder  not  at  her  hesitancy  and  vacillation.  The 
memory  of  Napoleon  is  avenged.  The  sin  of  the 
British  government  was  committed  before  the  eyes 
of  the  world.  God  is  just.  Before  the  whole 
world,  she  has  been  compelled  to  utter  her  con- 
fession.    The  prediction  of  Napoleon  is  fulfilled  : 

^^  I  wanted  to  establish  a  barrier  against  those 
barbarians,  by  re-establishing  the  kingdom  of  Po- 
land, and  putting  Poniatowski  at  the  head  of  it 
as  king.  But  your  imbeciles  of  ministers  would 
not  consent.  A  hundred  years  hence,  I  shall  be 
applauded,  and  Europe,  especially  England,  will 
lament  that  I  did  not  succeed.  When  they  see 
the  finest  countries  in  Europe  overcome,  and  a 
prey  to  those  northern  barbarians,  they  will  say, 
'  Napoleon  ivas  right  /' " 

SIGHTS  AND  PRINCIPLES  ABROAD. 

FLORENCE — ITS  APARTMENT.S — PALACES — STREETS  AND 
THEIR  CUSTOMS — THE  PERGOLA  AND  THE  MISERICOR- 
DIA — BALLS,  ETC. 

THERE  is  something  in  the  very  name  of 
Florence  that  suggests  refinement  and  pleas- 
urable emotions.  It  is  a  delicious  sound  in  it- 
self, and  of  all  others  the  most  appropriate  to  the 
floral  city  of  Italy.  It  recalls  too  the  j)eerless 
queen  of  ancient  sculpture,  the  Mcdicean  Venus, 
and  the  triumph  of  modern  art  in  Raphael's  Ma- 
donna della  Seggiola.  Great  names  belong  to 
its  history,  and  its  sons  have  bequeathed  immor- 
tal works  to  mankind.  It  was  then  with  invol- 
untary respect  and  admiration  that  I  entered,  for 
the  first  time,  the  city  of  Dante  and  Michael  An- 
gelo,  and  trod  the  streets  that  had  echoed  to  the 
footsteps  of  Galileo  and  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent. 
There  is  something  too  peculiarly  fascinating 
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in  the  associations  connected  with  Florence.  We 
cluster  about  its  name,  at  least  I  did,  palaces 
and  villas  in  channing  profusion,  a  laughing  land- 
scape, treasuries  of  art,  and  a  hospitality  which 
makes  it  a  ])aradise  for  exiles  in  pursuit  of  artis- 
tic ease  or  literary  quiet.  To  crown  all  these 
advantages  it  has  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
beinc  the  cheapest  place  in  Europe.  I  had  not 
long  been  a  resident  before  I  discovered  that 
Florence  was  like  the  Arno,  extremely  variable 
in  its  looks,  and  constantly  rushing  into  ex- 
tremes. The  first  aspect  is  its  worst.  It  so  im- 
proves upon  acquaintance  that,  like  a  delicious 
fragrance,  it  always  leaves  behind  a  pleasing  re- 
miniscence. 

The  Arno,  which  divides  it,  is  a  most  capricious 
river.  One  day  it  swells  to  a  fierce  torrent,  filling 
the  wide  space  between  the  quays  to  almost  a 
level  with  their  embankments,  and  rushes  along 
with  terrific  force,  threatening  to  sweep  before  it 
the  massive  stone  bridges  which  dispute  its  pas- 
sage. On  the  next  it  shrinks  to  a  most  con- 
sumptive looking  stream,  barely  able  to  find  its 
way  over  its  own  sands,  and  Vv'hich  a  thirsty 
Arab  might  almost  exhaust  at  one  draught.  Dur- 
ing the  ardent  heats  of  summer  it  is  lost  amidst 
clouds  of  dust.  Then  Florence  empties  itself 
into  the  country,  for  even  the  barber  has  his 
villa,  and  apartments,  like  tombs,  gape  for  occu- 
pants. 

My  first  object  was  to  secure  an  apartment. 
It  was  the  season  when  all  the  world  returns  to 
the  city,  and  its  inhabitants  expect  in  four  months 
to  make  enourjh  out  of  the  fleetino-  crowd  of 
Americans,  English,  French,  and  Russians,  to 
hve  on  during  the  entire  twelve. 

There  was  something  seductive  to  even  a  re- 
publican imagination,  coupled  with  the  idea  of 
living  in  a  palace  and  possessing  a  garden  orna- 
mented with  fountains  and  statues.  According- 
ly I  commenced  my  search  with  them.  There 
was  no  lack  ;  but  their  exteriors,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  certain  graceful  solidity,  bore  more 
resemblance  to  our  ideas  of  prisons,  than  luxuri- 
ous mansions.  I  fancied  them  rather  to  be  cut 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  than  built  up  stone  by  stone. 
Such  were  the  rival  palaces  of  the  Strozzi,  Ric- 
cardi,  Pitti,  and  the  old  republican  stronghold, 
the  Palazzo  Vecchio.  These  were  the  types  of 
all  of  the  olden  time,  when  every  house  was  a 
citadel,  and  each  family  an  independent  power, 
struggling  for  life  and  fortune  with  its  neighbor. 
Their  proportions  are  fine,  and  their  general  ap- 
pearance very  imposing,  but  they  are  far  from  an- 
swering to  our  modern  ideas  of  a  palatial  residence, 
especially  if  we  have  derived  our  taste  from  the 
beautiful  structures  of  Paris.  Their  interiors  are 
arranged  on  the  same  Titanic  scale.  Apartments 
so  lofty,  that  the  eye  fairly  aches  in  the  endeavor  to 
trace  out  the  ornaments  of  the  ceiling,  while  the 
fret  perish  with  cold  on  damp  mosaic  floors.  The 
windows  require  a  series  of  steps  to  reach  their 
s'  Is,  and  the  doors  and  chinmoys  evolve  a  series 
of  petrifying  draughts  that  few  modern  constitu- 
tions arc  ])ro<)f  against.  In  general  the  palaces 
are  built  on  narrow,  dark  streets,  guiUlcss  of  side- 


walks, and  are  impartially  scattered  all  over  the 
city,  amidst  characteristic  styles  of  architecture  of 
lesser  pretensions.  These  have  now  degenerated 
into  the  abodes  of  poverty,  so  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  modern  innovations,  no  portion  of 
the  city  can  claim  an  aristocratic  preference  over 
another. 


STROZZI  PALACE, 

The  Strozzi  Palace  is  the  finest  specimen  of 
this  type  of  mansions,  from  which  cold  magnifi- 
cence and  architectural  effect  banished  comfort 
and  sociability.  It  still  belongs  to  the  family  that 
erected  it  in  1489,  and  looks  as  if  it  might  con- 
tinue to  stand  until  time,  in  its  march  reversing 
those  figures,  shall  tell  its  age  by  thousands  instead 
of  hundreds  of  years.  There  are  but  three  stories, 
but  each  story  attains  itself  the  lieight  of  an 
American  house.  Its  interior  arrangements  are 
on  a  scale  of  gloomy  grandeur,  so  much  beyond 
the  wants  of  even  a  Florentine  noble  with  his 
numerous  train  of  dependents,  that  not  many 
years  since,  some  of  the  children  of  the  family, 
in  playing,  discovered  a  suite  of  twelve  rooms  en- 
tirely unknown  to  the  proprietor.  The  door  had 
been  walled  up  for  two  hundred  years,  and  no 
one  in  this  vast  edifice  had  missed  the  space  thus 
mysteriously  closed.     There  is  no  garden  attach- 
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ed  to  this  palace.     The  interior  forms  a  hollow 
square  paved  with  flat  stones,  with  nothing  to  re- 
lieve the  dungeon-like  aspect  of  the  massive  walls. 
There  are  ancient  palaces  of  this  character,  bu^t 
on  a  lesser  scale,  scattered  throughout  the  city, 
which  offer  furnished  apartments  to  strangers  at 
prices  cheap  enough  for  the  space  they  proffer, 
but  too  dear  for  the  amount  of  comfort  they  have 
in  store.     If  it  be  winter,  the  gardens  are  a  nui- 
sance, because  the  frequent  rauis  keep  them  so 
damp  as  to  be  prejudicial  to  health.     Italians,  pro- 
fiting by  the  experience  of  centuries,  do  not  plant 
their  squares  and  open  spaces,  as  we  do,  with 
grass  and  shrubbery,  but  scrupulously  exclude 
all  vegetation,  believing  it  in  cities  to  be  unwhole- 
some.    Their  squares  are  either  paved  or  mac- 
adamized.    Thus  all  the  anticipated  pleasures  of 
orange-groves  and   smiling  gardens  dissolve,  in 
Florence  during  winter,  like  "  the  baseless  fabric 
of  a  dream"  before  the  superior  considerations  of 
health.     The  chief  object  is  to  obtain  a  sunny 
aspect.     There  are  comparatively  few  such,  and 
they   command    higher   prices   in   consequence. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  boasted  Italian  climate  is  as 
treacherous  as  a  coquette.    You  never  know  when 
you  are  on  good  terms  with  it.     It  weeps  and 
smiles  in  the  same  instant.      On  the  shady  side  of 
the  street  you  are  frozen,  and  on  the  sunny  side 
roasted.     The  breeze  when  most  wooing  is  most 
to  be  suspected.     In  short,  you  must  keep  con- 
stantly on  the  qui  vive  to  stop  the  numerous  colds, 
rheumatisms,  fevers,  and  pleurisies  that  are  float- 
ing about  in  the  atmosphere,  before  they  can  ob- 
tain a  lodgment  in  your  body.    I  dislike  a  cUmate 
that  keeps  one  in  a  constant  fuss.     There  are 
some  so  hospitable  that  the  stranger  can  abandon 
himself  without  reserve  to  their  keeping,  taking 
no  thought  for  the  coming  shower,  and  welcoming 
without  suspicion  the  grateful  breeze,  whether  it 
be  that  of  noon-day  or  midnight.     With  them 
a  current  of  air  is  not  loaded  with  ills  to  the  hu- 
man frame,  nor  does  a  meridian  sun  prove  false 
to  its  smiling  face.      Such  is  the  climate  of  the 
Hawaiian   group,  the  paradise  of  invalids  and 
amateurs  of  a  pure  atmosphere. 

The  furniture  in  general  of  the  furnished  apart- 
ments appears  to  have  migrated  hither  from  the 
^^maisons  meubles''^  of  Paris,  and  the  lodging 
houses  of  London,  after  having  been  turned  out  of 
their  doors  as  unfit  for  further  service.  The  at- 
tempts at  neatness  and  embellishment  are  mourn- 
fully ludicrous ;  but  as  the  standard  of  an  American 
for  home  comforts  must  necessarily  be  consider- 
ably lowered  before  he  reaches  Italy,  he  views 
these  things  with  a  less  fastidious  eye,  and  chari- 
tably pities  their  owners  for  knowing  no  better. 
Habits  and  tastes  partake  of  the  fluctuating  ex- 
tremes of  the  climate.  In  the  birth-place  of  the 
chefs- d'oeuvres  of  art,  and  models  of  refined  and 
celestial  beauty,  we  find  customs  more  disgusting 
and  tastes  more  barbarous  than  among  even  semi- 
savages.  Sights  are  daily  seen  in  the  most  pub- 
lic places  which,  in  the  United  States,  would 
send  their  authors  to  the  Penitentiary  for  a  viola- 
tion of  public  decency ;  while  many  streets — even 
those  pretending  to  rank  among  the  best — are  al- 


most impassable  on  account  of  their  filthy  condi- 
tion. This  arises  from  the  neglect  of  providing 
in  their  houses  what  in  England  and  America  are 
considered  indispensable  adjuncts  of  even  the 
meanest  of  habitations.  When  changes  have 
been  made,  it  has  been  owing  to  the  demands  of 
travelers,  and  the  absolute  necessity,  if  Italy 
would  not  starve,  of  catering  to  their  wants. 

Carpets,  too,  and  fire-places  capable  of  support- 
ing a  fire,  are  modern  innovations.     Florentines 
manage  to  live  without  both,  when  strangers  from 
northern  climes  would  be  chilled  to  the  very  mar- 
row.    A  few  coals  in  an  earthen  dish  suffice  to 
keep  their  blood  in  motion,  and  if  their  feet  are 
cold  they  thrust  them  into  woolen  mufls.     These 
are  homely  things  to  mention  in  connection  with 
the  classical  soil  of  Italy ;  but  as  all  the  world 
either  comes  or  wishes  to  come  hither,  I  am  sure 
they  will  pardon  me  for  mentioning  a  few  things 
not  usually  to  be  found  in  travels  or  guide-books. 
The  distribution  of  the  houses  and  palaces  is 
the  same  as  at  Paris,  into  stories  for  separate 
families,  only  they  rarely  have  '■'■  jporte  cocheres,'' 
and  less   seldom,   porters.     It  is  very  difficult, 
therefore,  to  find  a  friend  after  having  found  his 
house.     No  one  pretends  to  know  the  names  of 
the  streets,  for  each  corner  has  a  separate  christen- 
ing.    The  houses  throughout  the  city  are  num- 
bered from  one  up  to  ten  thousand,  as  may  be, 
and  as  the  series  is  not  always  a  neighborly  one, 
a  stranger  is  often  greatly  puzzled  where  to  begin 
his  search.     Supposing  the  house  found,  he  has 
before  him  a  narrow  door,  by  the  side  of  which 
he  finds  a  perpendicular  row  of  beils,  one  an- 
swering to  each  apartment,  and  numbered  accord- 
ingly.    These  bells  communicate  with  the  differ- 
ent stories,  and  from  them  descend  stout  wires 
to  the  door  latch,  passing  sometimes  outside  of 
the  house,  and  sometimes  in,  so  that  every  house 
has  the  appearance  of  being  a  telegraph  office. 
You  ring  by  chance  one  of  these  bells — one  of 
the  wires  is  set  in  motion,  the  door  thrown  open, 
and  you  find  yourself  in  an  unlighted  entry,  look- 
inor  more    like  the  entrance  to  some   subterra- 
nean  vault  than  to  a  gentleman's  house.    A  voice 
from  an  immeasurable  distance  above  calls  out, 
"  who's  there  1"    You  respond  "  a  friend,"  or  "  a 
robber,"  if  you  wish  to  be  waggish.     If  it  be 
night,   and  you   have   forgotten  to  bring  your 
pocket-taper,  you  must  grope  your  way  up  an 
intricate  and  narrow  stone  staircase  as  you  best 
may,  or  do  as  I  have  often  done,  beat  a  retreat 
in  utter  despair,  for  you  can  not  see  an  inch  be- 
yond your  nose.     The  custom  is  not  to  light  the 
staircases — ^the  exceptions   are  only   the   grand 
mansions.     You  have  counted  a  hundred  steps, 
omitting  some  in  the  agony  of  a  battered  shin, 
and  at  last  find  yourself  at  about  what  you  consider 
the  elevation  which  your  friend,  who  is  an  ama- 
teur of  sun-light,  has  selected  for  a  lodging.    Grop- 
ing about  for  a  bell,  if  you  succeed  in  that  search, 
a  voice  within,  in  a  shrill  key,  demands  again, 
"who's  there?"     If  satisfied  that  yours  has  an 
innocent  ring,  the  door  is  opened,  and  you  dis- 
cover that  your  friend  lives  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street,  just  one  story  higher.     You  prefer 
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lo  mei-t  him  at  JJonoy's  or  the  Cascine,  to  under- 
taking again  to  find  him  in  his  lair.  Indeed,  the 
diiiicultios  attciiding  a  domestic  exploration  are 
so  well  understood,  that  calls  are  considered  as 
honored  when  returned  at  the  Casino  or  any  of 
the  i)uhlic  rendezvous.  An  Italian  talks  very  lit- 
tle about  his  home. 

There  are  some  neat  and  well  furnished  apart- 
ments at  Florence,  but  to  be  found,  they  must 
be  diligently  sought.  The  average  of  such  as 
strangers  occupy  are  as  I  have  described,  with 
two  prices,  according  to  the  season,  summer  pay- 
ing but  half  the  rate  of  winter.  An  apartment 
in  a  palace  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  or  more 
rooms,  furnished,  including  silver  and  linen,  with 
a  kitclien  ample  enough  for  a  regiment,  and  the 
privilege  of  a  garden,  costs  fifty  dollars  a  month. 
A  Tuscan  dollar  is  equal  to  eleven  dimes  United 
States  currency.  Apartments  of  more  moderate 
pretensions,  smaller  rooms,  and  therefore  more 
easily  warmed,  but  large  enough  for  a  family, 
abound  at  from  twenty  to  forty  dollars  per  month 
for  the  winter.  A  bachelor  can  find  passable  ac- 
commodations as  low  as  five  dollars,  and  obtain 
by  the  year  a  fine  suite  of  rooms  unfurnished  for 
fifty  dollars.  The  best  situations  in  new  houses, 
including  modern  improvements,  bath-rooms,  &c. , 
can  be  had  for  about  thrice  that  sum.  But  there 
is  a  Florentine  maxim  which  strangers  would  do 
well  to  keep  in  mind.  "  Let  your  house  the  first 
year  to  your  enemy,  the  second  to  your  acquaint- 
ance, and  the  third  to  your  friend."  A  new  house, 
from  the  mode  of  construction,  being  considered 
unwholesome,  as  it  takes  a  long  time  to  dry. 
Villas  go  a-begging.  In  the  summer  they  are 
comfortable,  but  in  winter  damp  and  chilly. 
Where  houses  are  built  almost  exclusively  of 
stone  and  mortar,  with  a  copious  provision  of  cur- 
rents of  air,  this  must  be  expected. 


The  market  is  well  supplied  at  low  prices.  At 
the  cafes  and  restaurants  a  breakfast  costs  eleven 
cents,  and  a  good  enough  dinner  thirty-three. 
At  the  table  d'hote  of  hotels  fifty-five,  and  an  ex- 
cellent meal  at  that.  But  for  those  who  wish  to 
avoid  the  annoyances  of  providing  for  the  table, 
the  "trattori,"  or  public  cooks,  supply  meals  of 
every  quality  and  cost,  served  up  at  any  hour 
in  any  part  of  the  city.  For  one  dollar  and  a 
quarter  per  day,  a  friend  of  mine  was  well  served 
for  five  persons  with  a  dinner  consisting  of  soup, 
three  courses  of  meat,  several  of  vegetables,  wine, 
and  a  dessert  of  pastry  and  fruit.  Clothing  and 
most  other  articles  are  cheaper  than  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  services  of  the  best  professors  in 
music,  languages,  and  education  generally,  can 
be  had  for  about  one  half  the  price.  In  short,  if 
one  can  reconcile  himself  to  Florentine  habits, 
sharp  wine,  water  so  hard  that  it  makes  you  fear 
that  you  will  eventually  become  a  stalactite,  the 
loss  of  politics  and  newspapers,  and  odors  that 
arc  the  more  aggravating  from  being  unnecessary, 
Florence  is  the  city  for  the  money. 

This  is  not  all.  There  is  another  annoyance 
v/hich,  as  it  is  the  exclusive  property  of  pretty 
women,  I  mention  that  they  may  go  forewarned. 
It  is  as  bad  in  many  other  European  cities,  but 
there  is  in  it  something  more  ludicrous  at  Flor- 
ence than  elsewhere. 

Fashion  telis  the  ladies,  with  reason,  that  they 
must  not  walk.  The  streets  generally  are  in  too 
uninviting  a  condition  for  such  an  operation  where 
skirts  are  to  be  employed,  and  Bioomerisra  has 
not  yet  made  its  advent  here.  Besides  it  is  ap- 
parent that  they  were  intended  only  for  carriages 
and  beggars.  There  are  a  few  places  where  they 
might  walk  were  it  not  for  the  abominable  habits 
of  the  male  population.  Foreign  ladies  frequently 
attempt  it,  and  it  is  forgiven  in  them  by  the  Flor- 
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entines  on  the  score  of  their  bemg  strangers  and 
knowing  no  better.  Old  and  ugly  women  can 
do  it  with  impunity  any  where  at  any  time.  But 
let  a  lady  of  even  ordinary  attractions  attempt  it 
by  herself,  or  in  company  with  others  of  her  sex, 
and  if  she  be  not  vexed,  astonished,  mortified,  and 
amused  before  she  regains  her  own  roof,  it  will 
be  because  she  proves  an  exception  to  an  other- 
wise general  rule.  When  she  leasts  expects  it, 
some  impudent  clown  or  peasant  suddenly  pokes 
his  ugly,  dirty  face  right  under  her  bonnet,  makes 
a  mock  kiss,  cries  ''  boo"  or  some  such  intelligible 
sound,  or  compliments  her  with  a  *'  cara"  or  some 
equally  loving  epithet,  and  walks  innocently  off, 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  before  her  aston- 
ishment has  had  time  to  jump  into  indignation. 
If  she  escape  these  low  vagabonds,  she  is  sure  to 
attract  the  race  of  gentlemen  who,  having  nothing 
else  to  do,  amuse  themselves  by  following  ladies. 
The  less  impudent  dog  them  at  a  distance,  but 
near  enough  to  let  them  know  that  every  motion 
is  watched  and  commented  upon.  The  bolder 
pass  and  repass  to  take  a  good  stare ;  walk  ahead 
that  they  may  return  and  meet  them,  saying  flat- 
tering things  in  an  undertone,  with  the  intention 
of  being  overheard.  The  boldest  come  along  side, 
and  let  fly  a  complimentary  volley  without  any 
compunctions  whatever,  much  amused  if  an  inex- 
perienced damsel  involuntarily  jumps  aside  at 
sdch  an  unlooked  for  tribute  to  her  attractions. 
There  was  one  young  Florentine,  who  made  him- 
self quite  conspicuous  at  this  sort  of  pastime.  He 
could  speak  a  few  words  of  English,  and  had  a 
mania  for  running  after  foreign  ladies  and  launch- 
ing upon  their  astonished  ears  the  extent  of  his 
philological  acquirements.  His  vocabulary  was 
confined  to  a  few  flattering  ejaculations.  One 
day  he  overtook  an  English  lady  and  her  daugh- 
ters. He  was  but  a  pint  measure  of  a  man,  but 
he  boldly  gave  chase,  and  coming  up  called  out, 
"very  good,"  "very  much  pretty,"  "I  like," 
"you  handsome,"  rattling  on  as  fast  as  his  tongue 
would  permit.  First  he  would  be  on  one  side, 
then  on  another,  now  heading  them,  now  sailing 
round  and  cutting  such  absurd  capers  that  the 
ladies  could  not  refrain  from  smiling.  This  he 
took  for  encouragement,  and  plied  his  battery  of 
admiration  more  vigorously  than  ever.  The  lady 
at  last  arriving  at  her  own  door  suddenly  entered, 
while  he,  more  intent  upon  her  than  his  own 
ways,  pitched  over  a  donkey  that  laid  him  sprawl- 
ing in  the  street.  This,  with  a  hint  that  a  little 
birch  would  be  applied  to  his  skin  the  next  time 
he  ventured  upon  a  similar  experiment  cured  him 
for  a  while ;  but  the  last  I  heard  of  him  he  was 
on  the  watch  to  waylay  some  American  ladies  as 
they  descended  from  their  carriages,  popping  up 
suddenly  under  their  noses  like  a  phantom,  with 
his  everlasting  "  very  much  pleased,"  and  "  charm- 
ing ladies,"  from  which  amusement  nothing  short 
of  a  thorough  drubbing  is  likely  to  cure  him.  The 
plain  truth  is,  that  a  pretty  lady  though  safe  from 
violence  is  not  safe  from  impertinence  at  any 
time  of  the  day  in  Florence.  Consequently  she 
must  keep  a  carriage  if  .she  would  go  out,  so  that 
whatever  economy  there  may  be  in  Florence,  in 
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other  respects,  over  other  capitals,  it  is  in  the 
main  lost  in  the  extra  expense  of  horse-flesh.  Or, 
in  other  words,  the  difference  of  prices  between 
Paris  and  Florence  in  the  essentials  of  house- 
keeping, enables  one  to  keep  a  carriage  in  the 
capital  of  Tuscany. 

There  is  still  another  indispensable  expense,  if 
a  family  desire  to  enter  within  the  charmed  circle 
of  "  society  ;"  and  this  is  a  box  at  the  Pergola, 
in  one  of  the  three  tiers  classified  as  noble.  Al- 
though it  costs  a  stranger  a  third  more  than  a 
Florentine — this  same  ratio  obtains  in  every  thing 
else — it  is  not  a  costly  affair.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  will 
pay  the  cost  of  a  season  of  several  months,  and 
this  expense  may  be  reduced  by  imitating  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Florentines,  and  letting  the  box  on 
nights  when  not  wanted.  You  may  dispense 
with  receptions  "  chez-vous,^^  but  it  is  an  unpar- 
donable sin  in  the  world  of  fashion  not  to  be  at 
home  at  the  opera.  The  world  goes  to  the  opera 
as  to  a  reunion.  There  they  pay  their  visits, 
chat,  laugh,  partake  of  refreshment,  turn  their 
backs  upon  the  stage,  in  short  almost  drown  by 
their  conversation  the  music.  The  opera  is  no- 
thing ;  the  assemblage  of  fashion  every  thing. 
A  box  then  at  the  Pergola  is  really  an  economical 
affair,  as  it  saves  the  expenses  of  society  under 
one's  roof;  it  is  a  most  amusing  one  from  the 
variety  of  ranks,  nations,  and  toilets  there  repre- 
sented. The  English  astonish  there,  as  every 
where,  with  their  brilliant  colors,  forests  of  plumes, 
and  bizarre  costumes ;  the  Russians  with  their 
mines  of  precious  stones  ;  the  Germans  with 
their  fair  hair  and  brilliant  complexions  ;  the 
Florentines  by  their  princely  jewels,  laces,  and 
velvets,  drawn  from  their  imperishable  hereditary 
stores  ;  the  French  eclipse  all  by  their  matchless 
elegance,  seemingly  so  simple  and  unstudied, 
while  the  Americans  please  all  from  their  rarity 
and  general  good  taste. 

The  theatre  is  so  constructed  that  while  one 
half  of  the  audience  of  the  boxes  can,  if  they 
choose,  look  toward  the  stage,  the  other  half  are 
necessarily  turned  toward  the  Imperial  box,  which 
is  quite  a  hall  of  itself.  Of  course  the  architect 
never  contemplated  in  his  design  the  spectacle  as 
the  main  object  of  the  edifice.  It  i.3  merely  an 
auxiliary.  If  an  opera,  it  attracts  attention  only 
from  novelty  or  the  harmony  of  particular  strains. 
But  the  ballet,  which  is  introduced  between  the 
acts  of  the  opera,  rivets  the  attention  of  all.  It 
is  strange  but  true,  that  a  Florentine  audience 
prefers  poor  dancing  to  good  music.  While  the 
American,  Miss  Maywood,  was  with  them  they 
had  a  legitimate  excuse  for  their  passion,  for  a 
more  clastic,  untiring,  and  the  Italians  say,  grace- 
ful danseuse  never  appeared  on  any  boards.  They 
exalt  her  above  Cerito,  Ellsler,  and  even  Tag- 
lioni.  But  what  carried  them  away  nightly  into 
a  tempest  of  applause  was  the  perfection  of  her 
time.  The  music  and  her  limbs  moved  in  such 
entire  accord  as  to  seem  but  one  impulse.  "  Bra- 
vas  and  encores,"  thundered  over  the  house. 
Hands,  feet,  and  lips  were  all  in  violent  commo- 
tion in  all  (juarters.    No  eloquence  could  have  ex- 
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cited  tli(*  siisiu'])tible  Florentines  to  half  such  a 
pitch  of  "  furore"  as  her  legs.  Bouquets  as  large 
as  wine-barrels  were  precipitated  upon  the  stage, 
their  nuiucrous  ribbons  fluttering  gayly  in  the 
air  as  they  fell,  like  the  pennants  from  a  mast- 
head. She  fairly  staggered  under  their  weight. 
On  one  occasion,  the  prima  donna  having  vainly 
essayed  to  carry  off  a  monster  bouquet,  gracefully 
drew  it  behind  the  scenes  by  its  ribbons,  courtcsy- 
ing  as  she  backed  across  the  stage,  amid  the 
i;heers  of  the  spectators.  At  Maywood's  benefit 
it  took  three  carriages  to  carry  away  the  floral 
avalanche  tumbled  at  her  feet. 

There  are  nine  theatres  and  operas  in  the  lit- 
tle city  of  Florence,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Pergola,  of  no  pretensions  to  fashion  or  elegance. 
The  Cocomero  is  a  very  humble  and  unsuccess- 
ful imitator  of  the  Theatre  Fran9aise  at  Paris. 
At  all  there  is  a  price  o£  entry,  in  addition  to 
which  another  sum  is  demanded  for  seats  not  in 
the  parterre.  There  are  two  operas  where  the 
Tuscans  can  listen  to  the  music  of  Mozart.  Ros- 
sini, or  Donnizetti,  for  five  cents,  and  the  cheap- 
est of  the  theatres  did  provide  a  night's  entertain- 
ment for  a  trifle  less  than  three  cents,  commenc- 
ing at  eight  and  terminating  past  midnight. 

It  is  at  the  opera,  perhaps,  that  the  attention 
is  first  drawn  toward  a  society  which  ranks  in 
tiie  annals  of  Roman  Catholic  benevolence  second 
only  in  good  works  to  that  of  the  Sisters  of  Char- 
ity. Not  unfrequcntly  in  the  midst  of  one  of 
.Maywood's  marvelous  pirouettes,  the  sharp  tone 
»f  a  bell  strikes  upon  the  ear.  All  listen.  If  it 
sounds  but  oi^r'^,  it  is  the  signal  of  an  ordinary 
iiccident ;  if  i\,ice,  a  grave  casualty;  if  three 
times,  a  death.  It  is  the  bell  of  the  Misericordia. 
From  all  parts  of  the  house  spectators  rise  one 
by  one,  and  abruptly  leave.  Probably  the  gen- 
tleman with  whom  you  are  conversing,  if  an 
Italian,  excuses  himself,  takes  his  hat,  and  de- 
parts. The  audience  turn  again  toward  the  stage, 
and  in  a  minute  the  interruption  is  forgotten. 

The  society  of  Misericordia  is  one  of  the  purest 
and  noblest  charities  with  which  the  Christian 
religion  has  blessed  the  world.  It  took  its  rise 
in  1244,  when  the  plague  ravaged  Europe.  For 
six  centuries  it  has  maintained  its  existence,  true 
to  the  holy  principles  of  its  original  founda- 
tion, a  fact  perhaps  without  a  parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  humanity.  It  represents,  in  different  pro- 
portions, the  aristocracy,  the  liberal  arts,  and  the 
people.  The  artisans  of  Florence,  moved  by  the 
contagions  that  desolated  their  city,  leaving  mul- 
titudes of  sick  without  succor,  and  of  dead  with- 
out burial,  were  the  first  to  conceive  the  sublime 
idea  of  its  institution.  The  wealthy  added  their 
donations,  and  the  society  soon  took  rank  among 
the  most  important  institutions  of  charity. 

The  Brethren  of  Pity,  or  the  Misericordia,  are 
under  the  direction  of  seventy-two  members, 
<  rilled  *'  Capi  di  Guardia"  (chiefe  of  watch). 
These  regulate  the  works  of  charity,  the  admin- 
ifttration  of  its  revenues,  which  are  considerable, 
and  the  distribution  of  alms.  They  are  composed 
of  ton  prelates,  fourteen  nobles,  twenty  priests, 
.-xnd  twenty-eight  artisans.     Under  their  inmie 


diate  orders  are  two  hundred  and  eighty  "  gior- 
nanti,"  or  journeymen,  secular  and  ecclesiastical. 
Forty  of  these  are  always  on  service.  There  arc 
besides,  inscribed  on  their  lists  voluntarily,  the 
names  of  more  than  twelve  hundred  other  breth- 
ren, called  "buonevogUe,"  whom  they  can  call 
upon  at  any  moment  to  assist  in  their  charitable 
labors. 

The  office  of  the  Misericordia  is  in  the  Piazza 
del  Duomo.  Each  brother  on  duty  keeps  there, 
marked  with  his  name,  a  box  containing  his  black 
robe,  which  covers  him  from  head  to  foot.  They 
are  such  as  penitents  formerly  wore,  with  open- 
ings only  for  the  mouth  and  eyes,  in  order  that 
the  incognito  of  charity,  reconunended  by  Christ, 
shall  be  strictly  preserved.  As  soon  as  the  signal 
is  heard  that  their  services  are  required,  the  mem- 
bers on  duty  assemble  at  their  office,  assume  their 
mournful  habits — which  no  one  can  see  for  the 
first  time  without  being  strangely  affected — re- 
ceive their  orders,  and  proceed  to  the  scene  of 
their  duties.  Some  are  required  to  carry  the  dis- 
eased or  wounded  to  the  hospitals,  or  other  places, 
as  need  may  be.  Others  devote  themselves  to 
nursing  in  the  homes  of  the  ill  and  infirm  poor. 
They  often  pass  days  and  nights  at  their  bedsides, 
bestowing  upon  them  those  attentions  which  try 
even  the  constancy  of  friendship  and  the  afiinities 
of  blood.  In  every  place,  at  any  hour,  wherever 
an  accident  calls,  a  groan  is  heard,  or  there  are 
misery  and  suffering  to  be  relieved,  the  Brothers 
of  Pity  are  required,  by  their  voluntary  bond  of 
good  deeds,  to  bestow  their  alms  and  their  offices. 
It  matters  not  what  may  be  the  origin  of  the  poor 
victim,  or  whether  he  confesses  Christ,  Moses,  or 
Mohammed.  Their  charity  blesses  alike  all  men, 
without  distinction  of  race  or  religion.  They 
bury  the  unknown  dead,  carrying  themselves  the 
corpse  to  its  sepulchre.  The  scaffold  even  does 
not  repel  them  from  fulfilling,  in  its  broadest  ex- 
tent, the  spirit  of  their  vows.  They  are  to  be 
found  at  the  latest  moment  beside  the  criminalj 
consoling  and  preparing  him  for  his  doom  ;  and, 
after  his  head  has  fallen  under  the  ax  of  the  guil- 
lotine, gathering  up  his  mangled  remains,  to  be- 
stow upon  them  a  Christian  burial.  Priest  and 
layman,  noble  and  mechanic,  unknown  perhaps 
to  each  other,  and  unrecognizable  by  their  near- 
est relatives,  bear  upon  their  shoulders  the  same 
litter,  containing,  it  may  be,  a  poor  cripple,  aban- 
doned by  all  the  world  beside.  Knowing  his 
benefactors  only  by  the  uniform  which  proclaims 
them  to  be  ministering  angels  to  suffering  man- 
kind, he  prays  to  their  common  Father  alike  for 
all.  The  spectator  of  the  mournful  cortege,  be  he 
prince  or  beggar,  respectfully  uncovers  his  head 
as  it  silently  passes  along  the  street.  Often  when 
unknown  hands  have  borne  away  the  head  of  a 
family  to  the  succors,  poverty  too  often  denies  to 
her  children  under  their  own  roofs,  or  perhaps  to 
his  burial,  the  afllicted  mother  finds  that  the  same 
hands  have  left  behind  them  alms  that  will  nour- 
ish her  through  her  first  sorrows,  and  linger  for- 
ever in  her  grateful  memory. 

The  Grand  Duke  is  a  member  of  the  society, 
more  in  name  than  in  action,  though  ho  is  said 
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occasionally  to  assume  the  habit,  and  visit  the 
bedside  of  the  dying,  leaving  behmd  him  a  clew 
to  his  rank  by  the  extent  of  his  bounty. 

But,  as  with  every  other  creature  of  man,  use- 
ful as  it  undoubtedly  is,  and  meriting  the  warmest 
eulogiuras,  yet  it  is  not  without  its  evils.  It  was 
established  during  a  period  of  great  public  calam- 
ity, when  human  nature  shrank  affrighted  from 
the  duties  it  was  called  upon  to  perform.  The 
ties  of  blood  had  lost  their  power,  wealth  had 
grown  alike  feeble,  while  misery,  disease,  and 
despair  rioted  in  their  career  of  selfishness,  profli- 
gacy and  death.  Then  religion  intervened,  and, 
with  her  parable  of  the  Samaritan,  rekindled  in 
the  heart  of  humanity  that  ardent  love  of  the 
common  neighbor  which  led  to  the  holiest  rivalry 
in  charity,  and  most  touching  self-abnegation  the 
world  had  as  yet  witnessed  on  so  comprehensive 
a  scale.  Its  benefits  during  pestilence  are  incal- 
culable, because  it  is  during  seasons  when  ordin- 
ary benevolence  fails,  that  its  sublime  energies 
take  their  loftiest  flight.  They  lead  the  forlorn 
hope  of  humanity,  and  cheerfully  mount  the 
breach  to  contest  with  death  in  its  most  appall- 
ing forms  their  right  to  save  its  victims.  But 
when  the  world  treads  its  usual  course,  the  ordinary 
fientiraents  of  human  brotherhood  had  better  be 
left  to  their  natural  action.  Corporations  in  be- 
nevolence, as  in  commerce,  tend  to  weaken  in- 
dividual responsibility  or  enterprise.  If  an  acci- 
dent occurs,  it  is  rare  indeed  that  the  sufferer  does 
not  find  a  Samaritan  among  the  sympathizing 
crowd,  prompt  to  bind  up  his  wounds.  But 
should  a  brother  of  the  Misericordia  be  at  hand, 
he  anoints  the  victim  with  oil  from  his  crucifix, 
and  thus  seals  him  as  his  own.  The  njeighbors, 
disburdened  of  the  compassionate  calls  of  their 
own  consciences,  cease  to  interfere,  for  he  is  no 
longer  a  waif  upon  the  shores  of  humanity,  but  a 
wreck  in  charge  of  his  spiritual  and  medicinal 
underwriters.  The  brother  hastens  to  give  the 
alarm  to  his  assistants,  but  it  sometimes  happens 
that  before  they  have  time  to  don  their  habits 
and  arrive  at  the  side  of  the  sufferer,  he  has  passed 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  help.  However,  these 
casualties  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  any  other  system  of  benevolence  would  be 
found  better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Tuscany — 
habituated  as  it  is  to  the  guidance  of  a  hierarchy 
that  forbids  individual  action  and  responsibility, 
in  all  matters  of  civil  and  religious  policy — than 
that  practiced  by  this  organized  militia  of  charity. 

The  Pergola  retains  its  motley  and  brilliant 
world  until  near  midnight,  when  it  scatters  itself 
among  the  various  soirees,  receptions,  and  balls 
which  Florence  proffer^  with  so  much  hospitality. 
A  singular  feature  of  Florentine  society  is  its  cos- 
mopolitan character.  Elsewhere,  the  native  ele- 
ment predominates  ;  but  here  it  is  but  one  star  in 
the  firmament  of  fashion,  often  eclipsed  by  the 
superior  magnitude  of  those  that  have  wandered 
hither  from  foreign  spheres.  Representatives  of 
all  the  nations  of  Europe  here  meet  in  social 
rivalry,  each  striving  to  outshine  the  other,  while 
adding  to  the  pleasure  of  the  whole.  Conse- 
quently  society   fumishcs    a  variety,   briirKuicy, 


and  piquancy  not  readily  to  be  found  in  other 
cities. 

The  nobles  have  established  a  sort  of  Club, 
called  the  Casino,  which  possesses  a  fine  suite  of 
rooms  in  the  Piazza  Santa  Trinita.  Any  stranger 
properly  recommended  can  become  a  member,  by 
the  payment  of  a  trifling  fee  for  the  benefit  of  the 
servants.  There  is  no  restaurant  or  reading- 
room  ;  but  it  affords  an  agreeable  social  rendez- 
vous, with  facilities  for  cards  and  billiards.  It  is 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Grand  Duke ;  and, 
(luring  the  winter  weekly  ball-s  are  given.  The 
Court  generally  attend,  and  the  etiquette  is  of 
that  easy  good  breeding  that  makes  every  one  feel 
at  home.  They  form  a  very  agreeable  addition  to 
the  hospitalities  of  Florence. 

The  chief  attractions,  however,  are  the  court 
balls  at  the  Pitti.  The  Grand  Duke,  with  politic 
liberality,  throws  open  his  vast  and  beautiful 
salons  frequently,  during  the  fashionable  season, 
to  the  society  of  Florence.  No  billets  of  invita- 
tion are  issued,  but  notice  is  sent  to  each  foreign 
minister  when  the  balls  are  to  occur,  and  he  noti- 
fies those  of  his  countrymen  whom  he  judges 
suitable  to  be  presented.  Their  names  are  sent 
in  to  the  Grand  Chamberlain.  The  Americans, 
having  no  representative,  are  obliged  to  apply  to 
him  personally.  The  Chevalier  Ginori  is  always 
prompt  to  perform  for  those  of  respectability  the 
service  which  properly  belongs  only  to  a  repre- 
sentative  of  their  country.  Those  who  have  ever 
been  presented  go  freely  to  all  the  fetes  without 
further  ceremony.  The  foreigners  or  Florentines, 
not  yet  presented,  assemble  at  nine  o'clock  in  one 
of  the  halls,  where  they  await,  with  their  minis- 
ters, the  entrance  of  the  Grand  Duke.  Each  na- 
tion has  a  place  apart.  The  Grand  Duke,  revers- 
ing the  usual  awkward  courtly  etiquette,  v/hich 
requires  the  inexperienced  stranger  to  be  present- 
ed to  the  sovereign,  and  back  out  from  his  pres- 
ence, walks  round  the  circle,  hearing  the  name  of 
each  person,  and  occasionally  stopping  to  make 
some  observation.  The  whole  affair  is  very 
quickly  dispatched,  and  the  parties  hurry  off  to  the 
dance,  which  is  kept  up  with  great  animation  un- 
til about  two  o'clock. 

No  city  in  Europe  surpasses  Florence  in  the 
magnificence  of  its  toilets  (at  least  so  it  is  said)  ; 
not  so  much  in  the  dress,  as  in  the  displays  of 
ancient  lace  and  jewels.  In  viewing  the  elite 
of  Florentine  aristocracy  on  a  gala  night,  one 
would  suppoise  that  each  alone  possessed  the  key 
of  Aladdin's  cave.  The  balls  of  the  English 
and  French  courts  may  be  more  brilliant  in  their 
tout  ensemble,  but  for  sociability  and  good  taste, 
those  of  the  Grand  Duke  stand  foremost.  The 
charm  of  Italian  society  is  that  it  immediately 
melts  all  reserve,  while  it  retains  a  tone  of  chiv- 
alrous courtesy.  You  arc  unbent,  in  spite  of 
yourself,  when  once  the  presentation  is  passed. 
It  is  really  delightful  to  see  the  easy  familiarity 
of  the  best-bred  Italians  among  themselves.  It 
is  not  elaborate,  like  that  of  Frenchmen,  taking 
its  cue  from  the  head,  but  is  a  genuine  inspira- 
tion of  the  heart.  Personal  freedoms  are  not  be- 
stowed, as  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  with  ;j.n 
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emphasis  that  all  but  upsets  the  recipient,  and 
makes  him  as  fearful  of  meeting  a  ''good  fellow" 
as  he  would  a  mad  dog ;  but  are  given  with  all 
the  delicacy  and  grace  of  young  girls.  Our  ways, 
to  be  sure,  are  not  like  their  ways,  and  we  rather 
shrink  from  a  whiskered  and  mustached  exquis- 
ite who  after  knowing  us  one  day  calls  us  by 
our  Christian  name,  on  the  second  "my  dear," 
and  upon  meeting  after  a  brief  separation  rushes 
into  our  arms,  landing  an  afl'ectionate  kiss  plump 
on  our  lips,  hugging  us  in  the  mean  while  with 
all  the  ardor  of  a  just-accepted  lover.  Despite 
this  risk,  however,  there  is  about  them  an  unde- 
finable  courtesy  which,  without  meaning  or  cost- 
ing much,  or  savoring  even  of  English  "home" 
hospitality,  fills  up  the  chinks  of  social  intercourse 
admirably,  and  makes  a  smooth  surface  often  out 
of  very  unpromising  materials.  Possessing  lively 
imaginations,  quick  perceptions,  and  great  elas- 
ticity of  spirit,  with  a  natural  taste  for  the  beauti- 
ful in  whatever  they  study,  they  give  an  Epicurean 
relish  to  society  more  delicately  flavored  than  the 
sparkling  tone  of  France,  so  like  its  own  cham- 
pagne. They  are  proud,  sensitive,  and  trifling, 
but  in  their  anger  courteous,  and  if  they  waste 
time  it  is  gracefully  done.  The  more  I  see  of 
Italian  character,  the  higher  the  estimate  I  put 
upon  its  moral  and  intellectual  capacities.  If  it 
does  not  correspond  to  our  standard,  charity  re- 
quires us  to  ask  why.  When  we  have  penetrated 
the  spell  that  makes  it  what  it  is,  we  prize  our 
own  institutions  the  more,  and  pray  for  the  time 
when  Italy  shall  throw  oflf  her  bonds,  and  contest 
on  equal  terms  with  the  free  nations  of  earth  for 
that  moral  supremacy  which  alone  constitutes  true 
greatness. 

A  TRUE  STORY  OF  AN  ACTRESS. 

THE  early  recollections  of  my  life  are  all  very 
pleasant  ones.  I  remember  a  low,  old  par- 
sonage-house with  somewhat  homely  furniture ; 
but  abundance  of  books  and  flowers,  and  ringing 
with  the  voices  of  many  children.  I  remember 
"  the  room  where  I  was  born,"  against  whose 
windows  the  acacia-tree  rustled,  and  where,  in 
spring,  the  air  came  in  laden  with  the  sweet 
breath  of  the  clustering  lilacs  without.  I  remem- 
ber every  nook,  and  tree,  and  stone  about  that  old 
place  ;  and  every  face  among  its  inhabitants  ;  for 
though  my  father  died  when  I  was  very  young, 
and  we  left  our  happy  village  to  return  to  it  no 
more,  the  varied  scenes  of  my  succeeding  years 
have  blotted  out  no  features  of  my  childhood's 
home,  and  are,  many  of  them,  but  vaguely  im- 
pressed upon  my  memory,  while  the  memories 
of  childhood  stand  out  fresh  and  bright  as  the 
objects  in  a  newly-painted  picture. 

In  this  little  sketch  I  propose  giving  the  his- 
tory of  one  who  dwelt  for  some  time  in  our  vil- 
lage, and  whose  gentle  face  and  mournful  story 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  me  as  a  child,  and 
even  haunts  my  fancy  still. 

I  was  necessarily  ignorant  of  much  that  I  am 
now  going  to  relate ;  but  I  knew  enough  to  feel 
that  she  was  lonely,  and  deserted,  and  unhappy, 
and  this  was  sufficient  to  awaken  the  wannest 


feelings  of  interest  in  the  heart  of  any  child.  The 
story  is  no  fiction,  but  a  plain  sad  fact ;  and  I 
shall  give  the  particulars,  as  I  have  since  heard 
them,  without  varnish  or  alteration,  only,  of 
course,  substituting  fictitious  names  for  those  of 
the  real  actors  in  the  tale. 


EfFie  Leigh  was  the  only  child  of  a  small  and 
respectable  farmer  in  one  of  the  northern  coun- 
ties. She  was  endowed  from  her  infancy  with 
a  rare  and  delicate  beauty,  a  talent  of  the  most 
extraordinary  nature  for  music,  and  a  sweet  and 
thrilling  voice  ;  all  which  gifts  seemed  strangely 
at  variance  with  the  fortunes  to  which  she  was 
born. 

Farmer  Leigh  and  his  wife  were  plain-spoken 
country  people,  neither  of  them  very  young  at 
the  time  of  the  child's  birth ;  and  a  beholder,  look- 
ing first  at  that  rough,  honest  pair,  and  then  at 
their  delicate  little  girl,  might  almost  have  be- 
lieved in  one  of  the  old  tales  of  the  neighborhood, 
that  their  offspring  had  been  changed  in  its  cradle, 
and  a  little  radiant  fairy  substituted  in  its  stead. 

The  little  Ef5ie,  however,  throve  like  any  other 
mortal  child  ;  and  at  fifteen  had  grown  into  one 
of  the  fairest  young  creatures  it  was  possible  to 
behold.  Her  parents  were  justly  proud  of  her  ; 
and  often,  when  some  grand  lady  would  look 
from  her  carriage,  and  turn,  and  gaze  again  at 
their  girl's  faultless  face,  or  as  she  sang  in  the 
little  church  on  Sundays,  and  the  fine  company 
in  the  Squire's  pew  turned  their  eyes  in  amaze- 
ment toward  the  gallery  from  whence  her  rich 
young  voice  poured  forth  in  its  fullness  of  child- 
ish devotion,  they  would  sigh  to  think  how  few 
advantages  it  was  in  their  power  to  afford  their 
daughter ;  and  that  all  her  richness  of  beauty  and 
genius  must  be  hidden  in  the  lowly  village  where 
she  was  bom.  In  their  simple  affection  they 
longed  to  send  forth  their  fair  young  flower  into 
a  world  that  could  appreciate  her  better  than 
their  own.  They  knew  not  then  how  far  better 
it  would  have  been,  had  she  thus  died,  in  the 
promise  of  her  unspotted  youth,  upon  her  mo- 
ther's breast ! 

When  Effie  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  by 
a  strange  chance  their  wishes  were  destined  to 
be  fulfilled. 

One  summer  day  the  girl  was  sitting  out,  as 
was  her  wont,  at  work  in  the  little  farm-house 
garden ;  and  half  shaded  from  the  observation 
of  the  passers-by  under  the  shady  branches  of  a 
large  old  pear-tree.  As  she  worked,  her  voice 
broke  out  in  one  of  its  richest  melodies.  Note 
after  note  succeeded,  each  clearer  and  more  bird- 
like than  the  former  ones.  She  scarcely  followed 
the  simple  air  she  was  singing ;  but  her  sweet, 
wild  cadences  seemed  actually  overflowing  from 
the  music  of  her  own  soul. 

The  good  dame,  her  mother,  sat  spinning  be- 
fore the  house  door ;  but  turning,  ever  and  anon, 
to  gaze  upon  her  darling.  As  she  did  so  for 
about  the  twentieth  time  in  as  many  minutes,  she 
perceived  the  figure  of  a  man  standing  in  the 
road,  half  concealed  from  view  by  the  tall  garden- 
shrubs,  but  evidently  listening  in  wonder  and  ad- 
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miration  to  the  voice  of  the  singer.  When  Effie 
concluded,  the  stranger  slowly  sauntered  on,  but 
in  a  few  minutes  returned ;  and  three  or  four 
times  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  Mrs.  Leigh 
watched  him  pass,  and  repass,  and  gaze  up  at  the 
house.  He  was  an  ordinary  looking  man,  about 
fifty  years  of  age  ;  and  the  good  dame,  with  that 
discrimination  not  uncommon  among  persons  of 
her  class,  decided  in  her  own  mind  that  Effie's 
admirer  was  not  a  country  gentleman.  He  was, 
in  fact,  the  manager  of  one  of  the  great  London 
theatres  taking  his  summer  tour  ;  and  never  was 
he  more  astonished  than  when,  in  walking  down 
the  humble  street  of  an  obscure  village,  he  heard 
a  voice,  and  taste,  and  execution,  which,  his  long- 
tried  judgment  at  once  whispered  him,  might  do 
credit  even  to  London  boards. 

I  need  not  enter  into  the  details  of  this  part 
of  my  story.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Effie's 
parents  were  delighted  at  the  offer  made  to  them 
by  the  London  manager,  of  educating  Effie  at  his 
own  expense,  for  the  stage  ;  nor  was  the  poor 
child  herself  long  proof  against  the  dazzling  pros- 
pects held  out  to  her — of  brilliant  and  certain 
success. 

Within  a  fortnight  all  necessary  arrangements 

were  over ;  and  Effie  accompanied  Mr.  N , 

the  manager,  to  London.  At  the  end  of  a  few 
months,  he  congratulated  himself  on  his  extraor- 
dinary luck  in  meeting  with  his  young  protegee, 
whose  voice,  under  cultivation,  was  already  be- 
ginning to  surpass  even  his  own  high  expecta- 
tions. A  new  surprise  awaited  him — her  talent 
for  acting  was  to  the  full  as  great  as  was  that  for 
music — and  this,  united  to  her  rare  beauty  (of 
which  even  I  can  speak  of  the  faded  traces),  com- 
bined in  forming  a  star,  whose  early  dawn  upon 
the  horizon  was  already  beginning  to  be  a  theme 
of  interest  among  theatrical  circles  in  the  metrop- 
olis. 

Three  years  passed  away  since  Effie  left  her 
home,  and  the  eventful  night  arrived  in  which  she 
was  to  make  her  dchitt  before  the  public.  She 
appeared  in  a  character  which  was  well  suited  to 
her  bird-like  voice,  and  to  the  pure  style  of  her 
youthful  beauty.  There  are  some  who  still  re- 
member her  on  that  occasion,  and  the  electrical 
effect  which  her  first  notes  seemed  to  take  upon 
the  entire  audience.  Her  success  was  undoubted 
and  complete. 

It  may  be  imagined  with  what  feelings  the 
worthy  old  couple  at  home  spelled  over,  in  the 
newspapers,  the  accounts  of  their  child's  first 
appearance ;  and  when  the  letter  arrived,  con- 
taining her  own  simple  history  of  her  triumph, 
their  joy  was  fairly  too  much  for  them,  and  they 
both  "  lifted  up  their  voices  and  wept !" 

In  the  mean  time,  temptations,  of  which  they 
never  dreamed,  assailed  this  strangel}'-  gifted 
being.  Adulation  and  flattery  from  the  highest 
in  the  land  were  offered  in  nightly  incense  at  her 
•shrine — the  young,  and  noble,  and  fascinating 
were  at  her  feet.  But  her  fancy  was  yet  free ; 
and  all  the  riches  and  brilliancy  in  the  world 
could  not  tempt  that  faithful  young  heart  into  sin. 
She  even  received  one  or  two  honorable  offers  of 


marriage,  which  she  respectfully  declined  ;  and 
continued  devoted  to  her  profession,  and  the 
engagements  she  had  formed  with  Mr.  N . 

Effie  Leigh  had  appeared  about  three  months 
before  the  public,  when  a  young  baronet,  whom 
I  will  call  Sir  John  Hamilton,  returned  to  Lon- 
don, after  a  lengthened  tour  on  the  Continent. 
He  belonged  to  an  ancient  family,  and  was  a  man 
of  large  property ;  but,  like  all  his  race,  had  a 
singularly  haughty  and  forbidding  character  ;  and 
was  never  known  to  possess  an  intimate  friend. 
A  night  or  two  after  his  return  he  went  to  the 
Opera,  and  listened  in  silent  rapture  to  the  young 
prima  donna.     The  fate  of  both  was  sealed. 

Very  soon  the  untutored  heart  of  Effie  Leigh 
throbbed  with  real  emotion,  as,  night  after  night, 
that  dark,  handsome  face  was  turned  upon  her  in 
speechless  admiration ;  and  the  brilliant  Opera 
House  seemed  blank  and  lonely  until  she  felt — 
rather  than  saw — that  Sir  John  Hamilton  had 
entered  his  accustomed  place,  close  to  the  stage. 
Nor  was  he  less  moved.  The  gifted  singer,  and 
humble  farmer's  daughter,  had  inspired  him  with 
a  genuine  passion,  before  whose  honest  influence 
the  pride  of  wealth  and  race  melted  like  hoar- 
frost in  the  sun.  He  knew  there  was  but  one 
way  in  which  Effie  was  to  be  wooed  and  won ; 
and,  in  an  evil  hour,  Sir  John  Hamilton  made  her 
the  offer  of  his  hand  in  marriage. 

Scarcely  believing  in  the  reality  of  her  happi- 
ness, the  poor  girl  accepted  him.  And  thus,  in 
a  few  brief  months,  terminated  her  brilliant 
theatrical  career. 

An  enormous  sum  was  demanded  by  the  dis- 
appointed manager  to  compensate  him  for  Effie's 
broken  engagement,  and  paid  by  the  enraptured 
bridegroom.  The  marriage  took  place  immediate- 
ly ;  and  Sir  John  Hamilton  proceeded  with  his 
bride  to  Italy,  where  they  remained  for  some 
years. 

Little  is  known  of  their  life  during  this  period. 
Several  children  were  born  to  them ;  and  they 
went  seldom  into  society.  But  those  who  hap- 
pened to  meet  them  casually,  remarked  a  great 
change  in  Lady  Hamilton.  The  bloom,  young 
though  she  was,  had  left  her  cheek,  and  there  was 
a  look  of  care,  and  almost  fear,  upon  her  face, 
contrasting  painfully  with  the  radiant,  happy  ex- 
pression it  had  worn  before  her  marriage.  The 
brow  of  her  husband  was  more  gloomy — his  de- 
meanor more  cold  and  haughty  than  ever. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  guess  that  their  marriage 
was  a  most  ill-assorted  and  unhappy  one  ;  and 
that  after  the  first  passionate  dream  of  his  love 
was  over.  Sir  John  Hamilton  bitterly  lamented 
his  alliance  with  a  girl  of  neither  birth  nor  for- 
tune. 

Besides,  poor  Effie,  though  sweet,  and  gentle, 
and  gifted,  had  little  strength  of  mind  ;  and,  un- 
fortunately, stood  too  much  in  awe  of  her  stately 
husband  to  feel  herself  his  companion.  She  never 
shone  so  little  as  in  his  presence,  and  he  became 
irritated,  and  his  pride  wounded,  at  seeing  how 
different  she  could  be  in  the  society  of  others. 
He  cursed,  again  and  again,  his  folly  in  marrying 
her,  and  ended,  as  I  have  remarked,  by  going  into 
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no  society,  and  dooming  his  young  wife  to  a  like 
seclusion. 

At  the  end  of  five  years  they  returned  to  En- 
gland. Efiic  hri  found  a  new,  sweet  solace  in  the 
conipanionshiv  of  her  little  children  ;  and  in  that 
fond  tie,  and  the  love  she  still  felt  for  her  husband, 
forgot  the  world  and  all  she  might  have  been  in 
it. 

Shortly  after  their  return  she  gave  birth  to  an- 
other child.  On  each  occasion  before  she  had 
been  extremely  ill,  but  this  time  her  life  was  for 
many  hours  pronounced  to  be  in  danger.  A 
raging  brain-fever  ensued,  and,  when  slowly  she 
returned  to  life,  it  was  but  too  evident  that  her 
reason  was  alienated.  The  medical  men  gave 
some  hopes  of  her  ultimately  recovering  her  in- 
tellects ;  but  said  that  all  would  depend  upon  the 
most  watchful  care  and  tenderness.  Her  mind 
was  probably  never  very  strong  ;  and  the  sudden 
change  and  excitement  experienced  by  her,  as  a 
country  girl,  on  coming  to  London,  may  have 
heightened  the  natural  tendency.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  her  case  was  undoubted.  Lady  Hamilton 
was  now  but  a  shattered  wreck  of  the  gifted,  daz- 
zling vision,  who,  as  Effie  Leigh,  first  won  the 
stern  heart  of  her  lord. 

And  now  I  come  to  a  part  of  this  true  tale,  so 
dark,  so  fearful,  that  I  would  fain  pass  it  quickly 
by.  Will  it  be  believed,  that  the  man  who  had 
sworn  to  love  and  cherish  could  now  neglect  this 
helpless  being,  whose  infirmity  should  but  have 
formed  an  additional  claim  upon  his  tenderness  1 
It  was  so.  Actuated  by  feelings  I  do  not  attempt 
to  delineate,  Sir  John  Hamilton  removed  his  chil- 
dren to  the  care  of  a  sister  of  his  own,  and  went 
abroad  himself,  leaving  the  unfortunate  Effie  at 

his  seat  in  shire,  with  very  scanty  auenial 

attendance,  and  none  to  guide  and  control  her 
wandering  intellects.  She  had  no  companionship 
and  no  amusement ;  but,  as  her  bodily  strength 
increased,  she  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  walk- 
ing alone  about  the  grounds  and  neighborhood, 
gathering  flowers — of  which  she  was  passionately 
fond — and  continually  singing  as  she  went  along. 
The  pitying  cottagers  often  heard  her  crying  for 
her  children,  and  her  greatest  delight  was  when 
she  could  persuade  some  humble  mother  to  intrust 
her  baby  to  her  arms.  She  would  then  sit  happy 
for  hours,  rocking  and  smging  to  the  infant, 
though  often  choked  by  the  tears  which  fell  upon 
its  little  unconscious  face. 

So  two  years  passed  away.  Her  husband  had 
never  once  during  that  time  come  personally  to 
see  her ;  her  reason,  evidently,  was  becoming 
more  and  more  enfeebled  ;  and  thus  her  neglect- 
ed life  wore  on.  She  had  no  relations  to  inquire 
about  her,  or  take  her  part  (her  parents — happily 
for  them — being  dead),  and  the  kinsmen  of  Sir 
John  Hamilton  were  not  people  to  interfere  on 
behalf  of  the  low-bom  wife,  even  had  he  been  a 
man  to  brook  such  interference. 

I  must  tell  the  dark  sequel  in  a  few  words. 
Unused  to  all  affection,  that  poor  heart  warmed 
to  the  seeming  kindness  of  a  stranger.  A  human 
fii'nd  betrayed  the  reasonless  being  whom  God 
had  afflicted and  when,  after  a  lapse  of 


three  years,  Sir  John  Hamilton  suddenly  appeared 
in  his  proud  home,  it  was  to  find  Effie,  his  wife, 
the  mother  of  his  children — how  terribly  avenged  I 
in  his  outraged  honor,  and  her  own  un- 
witting shame.  She  happened  to  be  gazing  from 
her  window  as  he  approached  ;  and,  recognizing 
him  in  a  moment,  she  ran  from  the  house  to  meet 
him  ;  her  simple  face  lighted  up  with  strange  joy 
at  seeing  him,  and  all  unconscious  of  the  fearful, 
guilt  (not  her^s  but  his)  of  which  her  altered  fig- 
ure told. 

He  held  her  from  him  for  an  instant,  for  she 
would  have  clung  around  his  neck,  uttered  one 
low,  deep  curse,  and  then  flung  her  from  his 
hold.  She  fell,  fainting,  to  the  earth,  and  that 
night  in  one  of  the  neighboring  cottages — for  her 
husband  would  not  allow  her  to  be  carried  into 
his  house  again — her  miserable  offspring  saw  the 
light. 


How  Lady  Hamilton  came  to  live  in  our  quiet 
little  village,  I  never  knew.  She  lodged — with 
her  child — in  the  house  of  some  poorer  neighbors 
of  ours,  and,  as  these  latter  were  great  friends  of 
mine,  as  a  child — from  the  circumstance  of  old 
lllrs.  Morrison  making  the  best  cakes  in  the  whole 
neighborhood — I  used  to  hear  and  see  a  good 
deal  of  their  unfortunate  lodger.  Her  mind  was 
then  entirely  gone,  but  she  was  perfectly  harm- 
less and  gentle,  and  grateful  for  any  little  kind- 
ness that  was  shown  to  her.  I  think  I  see  her 
now,  dressed  in  a  somewhat  fantastic  manner — 
often  in  white — and  sometimes  with  a  few  natural 
flowers  in  her  bonnet.  Her  face  was  remarkably 
pale,  her  features  fine  and  chiseled,  and  her  ex- 
pression sweet,  though  vacant.  She  looked  very 
old  to  me,  but  I  suppose  could  not  have  been 
much  more  than  thirty  when  she  first  came  into 
our  neighborhood.  The  unfortunate  little  child 
was  a  lovely  boy,  with  long  fair  curls  and  blue 
eyes,  and  she  was  pleased  when  we  used  to  no- 
tice him  ;  but  she  herself  declined  receiving  any 
visitors,  and,  indeed,  my  father  felt  that,  with  her 
flickering  intellect,  he  could  have  conferred  no 
benefit  by  attempting  to  offer  her  the  consolations 
of  religion.  She  came  occasionally  to  church; 
and  I  remember,  as  she  passed  the  reading-desk, 
would  turn  and  make  my  father  a  humble  cour- 
tesy, and  then  pass  on  to  her  seat. 

Npne  of  her  family,  of  course,  ever  came  to 
see  her,  and  her  only  amusement  was  when  an 
Italian  organ-boy  passed  through  the  village. 
She  would  make  him  play  all  his  tunes  before 
her  window,  and,  if  not  prevented,  would  have 
given  him  all  the  little  she  possessed,  in  return 
for  the  pleasure  his  music  had  afforded  her.  The 
poor  little  child  was  not  a  great  deal  with  her, 
and  the  Morrisons  told  us  she  always  seemed  to 
regard  him  with  a  doubtful  and  capricious  love, 
though  she  frequently  rambled  on  about  her  other 
children,  who,  she  thought,  were  all  dead,  in  tcrmn 
of  the  most  doating  affection.  Little  Charlie 
Hamilton  (as  he  was  called)  did  not  associate 
with  the  other  village  children,  and  often — pity- 
ing his  loneliness — we  would  let  the  little  creat- 
ure join  us  in  our  walks,  when  all  his  delight 
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was  in  gathering  as  many  wild  flowers  as  he 
could  carry  for  "His  mamma."  He  was  about 
six  years  of  age  when  we  left  our  home,  and  I 
have  never  heard  more  of  the  unfortunate  Lady 
Hamilton  or  her  child. 


FROZEN  AND  THAWED. 
r^  OOD  Doctor  Wildenhahn,  a  man  of  lowly 
vT  birth,  whose  stories  are  much  liked  in  Ger- 
many by  lowly  readers — and  by  high-born  readers, 
too — has  written  certain  village  tales  of  the  Hartz 
Mountains.  Of  one  of  them  the  heroine  is  a  poor 
little  lace-worker,  Dorel.  I  should  like  to  tell 
again  in  fewer  words,  what  I  have  read  of  Dorel. 

She  worked  lace  into  elegant  patterns,  and  so 
did  many  of  the  girls,  her  neighbors,  on  a  quaint- 
looking  parti-colored  pillow  ;  shifting  her  bobbins 
busily  with  nimble  fingers,  and  bending  over  them 
a  pair  of  the  kindliest  black  eyes.  She  was  ill- 
paid  for  her  labor.  Indeed,  many  of  the  maids 
in  her  village — who  took  less  heed  of  their  earn- 
ings— fainted  sometimes  through  hunger  as  they 
sat  at  work.  Dorel  was  the  chief  help  of  her 
widowed  mother,  and  of  five  younger  brothers 
and  sisters.  She  was  only  eighteen  ;  and,  though 
she  went  barefooted,  she  looked  like  a  little 
princess  in  her  peasant  dress,  which  was  made 
up  of  three  garments — a  blue  chemise,  a  red 
frock,  and  a  neckerchief  white  as  a  blossom. 

Gottlieb,  her  betrothed  lover,  was  a  rough  peas- 
ant of  the  village  ;  a  joiner  by  trade,  who  inher- 
ited from  his  deceased  father  a  house  and  little 
field,  and  was  proud  of  being  a  freeholder.  The 
village  in  which  they  lived  is  a  very  poor  one, 
high  up  among  the  Hartz  Mountains. 

Gottlieb's  nightly  visits  had  become  half-week- 
ly, or  weekly,  and  his  conduct  when  he  came  had 
grown  to  be  uncivil.  Dorel's  mother  had  been 
courted  differently  ;  and  she  was  resolved  to  un- 
derstand the  suitor's  conduct.  Dorel  pleaded  for 
him  that  he  had  always  been  good  to  her,  and 
that  she  would  rather  bear  with  him  patiently, 
until  the  evil  humor  passed  away.  Her  mother 
thought  a  regret  before  marriage  better  than  a 
repentance  after,  and  resolved  to  speak  to  Gott- 
lieb ;  only  she  promised  that  she  would  speak 
privately,  and  not  in  Dorel's  presence. 

One  evening  the  little  pewter  lamp  was  put 
upon  the  table,  whence  it  shed  a  dim  and  yellow 
light  on  Dorel's  lace  pillow.  The  mother  kindled 
a  fire  in  the  oven,  and  two  of  the  elder  children 
peeled  potatoes  with  the  handles  of  their  pewter 
spoons.  The  little  ones  sat  on  a  bench  by  the 
stove,  playing  a  game  together  with  some  pebbles. 
The  door  opened,  and  in  came  a  stout  young  lad 
af  four-and-twenty,  who  sat  down  in  an  unoccu- 
pied warm  corner,  after  he  had  said  good-evening 
in  an  ill-tempered  way. 

"  Good-evening,  Gottlieb  !  Welcome,"  said 
.he  mother.  Poor  little  Dorel  looked  very  red, 
and  made  the  bobbins  fly  extremely  fast.  Gott- 
lieb was  in  a  boorish  sullen  mood  ;  the  old  woman 
Was  suppressing  indignation,  coughing  and  look- 
ing at  Dorel,  who,  with  an  anxious  loving  heart, 
was  laboring  away  over  the  lace  pillow.  There 
was  a  miserable  silence. 


The  potatoes  were  peeled,  the  fire  leaped  in  tlie 
oven.  The  mother  pushed  the  great  pot  into  it, 
coughed  again,  and  discharged  herself  of  an  ex- 
tremely noticeable  sigh.  Gottlieb  sat  like  a  log. 
After  another  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  good  wo- 
man's patience  was  exhausted :  "Now,  Gottlieb," 
she  said,  in  a  half  angry  tone,  "I  vow  you  sit 
there  as  if  you  had  no  tongue." 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  the  youth.  "As  you  mar 
take  it." 

*' Indeed,"  said  the  mother,  sharply,  "I  don't 
know  how  I  am  to  take  it !  It  would  be  well  if 
you  would  open  your  mouth,  and  let  us  know 
what  taking  you  are  in." 

"Hush,  mother,  dear!"  whispered  Dorel,  be- 
seechingly. "  Gottheb  is  surely  tired  after  hia 
work.  Let  him  but  rest  a  bit.  The  soup  is 
ready  by  this  time,  and  I  will  get  the  table  ready 
for  the  soup." 

So  Dorel  stood  up ;  and,  having  put  her  bobbins 
carefully  in  order,  threw  a  white  cloth  over  the 
cushion,  and  placed  it  on  a  corner  of  the  bench 
near  the  window.  Then  she  spread  a  napkin 
upon  the  table,  and  laid  pewter  spoons  for  eight. 
Then  she  took  from  the  cupboard  a  great  loaf  of 
black  bread,  and  cut  it  into  tidy  little  pieces  over 
the  large  earthen  bowl ;  and,  when  the  bowl  was 
filled,  strewed  salt  and  pepper  over  it.  "  Now, 
mother,  you  can  pour  out."  The  mother  lifted 
the  great  pot  out  of  the  oven,  mashed  the  cooked 
potatoes  to  a  broth  in  it,  and  then  poured  the 
yellow  soup  over  the  bread.  The  bits  of  bread 
at  first  danced  about  like  little  fishes,  but,  begin- 
ning soon  to  swell,  they  filled  the  bowl  with  a 
mass  so  dense  that  Dorel  had  some  trouble  to 
stir  and  mix  it  with  her  spoon.  The  five  other 
children  then  took  their  places  ;  the  elder  ones 
near  their  mother,  and  the  younger  ones  near 
Dorel ;  but  Gottlieb  did  not  stir. 

"Now,  GottUeb,"  said  the  old  woman,  "will 
you  not  join  us  V 

He  refused  churlishly  :  said  he  had  supped. 

"But  you  will  take  a  spoon  with  usi"  said 
Dorel,  gently. 

"If  I  won't,"  said  the  rude  lover,  "I  won't, 
and  that's  enough." 

With  a  sad  look,  Dorel  folded  her  hands  and 
said  the  usual  grace.  The  seven  spoons  then 
fished  together,  amicably,  in  the  bowl.  Five  of 
them  came  and  went  fast,  and  always  traveled 
mouthward  full  to  the  brim,  for  the  children  had 
good  appetites.  Mother  ate  ;  but  did  not  seem 
to  like  her  supper ;  poor  Dorel  chased  with  her 
spoon  individual  bits  of  crust  until  she  cauglit 
them,  and,  when  she  caught  them,  set  them  down 
again.  Whenever  her  spoon  left  the  bowl  it  went 
almost  empty  on  its  expedition  to  her  lips.  Her 
share,  however,  was  not  loft,  nor  Gottlieb's  either. 
Five  busy  spoons  emptied  the  bowl  and  scraped 
its  sides,  and  then  were  themselves  scraped  clean 
by  five  little  red  tongues.  Gottlieb  all  the  while 
provided  table  music,  drumming  against  the  oven- 
sides  or  whistling  to  himself 

"  Children,  have  you  had  enough  V 

"  Yes,  mother,"  they  answered,  half  aloud,  aa 
if  they  were  not  quite  certain  of  the  fact  they 
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were  attesting.  Dorcl  said  grace  again,  and  was 
clearing  the  table,  when  the  mother  said,  "I  will 
do  that.  Go  you  and  put  the  children  to  bed." 
Dorel  knew  what  was  meant,  and  went  up  stairs 
with  the  children,  trembling  ;  one  holding  by  her 
hand,  another  lying  on  her  arm.  Poor  little 
Dorel ! 

The  mother  had  an  explanation — that  is  to  say, 
as  much  of  explanation  as  could  be  had  with  a 
stolid  man,  who  did  not  well  know  his  own  hu- 
mor. She  accused  him  of  being  taken  up  with 
tailor  Wcnzel's  daughter,  and  of  being  contempt- 
uous, and  calling  Dorel  a  beggar.  Then  the 
honest  woman  thought  he  was  no  right  man  to 
be  her  daughter's  husband,  when  he  had  the  spirit 
to  say  that  he  would  not  have  married  her  except 
for  pity. 

Dorel  was  hearing  the  children  say  their  night- 
ly prayers  and  proverbs,  which  she  had  always 
done  gently  and  helpingly ;  but  now  she  was 
letting  them  blunder  as  they  would.  The  other 
children  cried  out  upon  little  Fritz:  "Dorel, 
Fritz  says  the  wrong  prayer  ;"  then  she  became 
attentive  until  she  heard  the  house  door  violently 
shut,  so  that  the  walls  trembled,  and  upon  that 
she  ran  down  stairs.  "  O,  mother,  what  have 
you  done  1     Is  Gottlieb  gone?' 

"  Yes,  Dorel,  and  I  think  he  will  not  come 
back  again."     Then  Dorel  cried  bitterly. 

"  He  is  not  worth  a  drop  of  cold  water,  child," 
said  the  good  woman.  "  It  is  an  escape  for  you. 
He  would  have  made  your  home  a  misery  if  you 
had  married  him." 

"  Ah,  mother,  you  judge  too  soon.  He  is  not 
bad,  and  I  love  him  so  fondly."  The  mother 
gently  told  her  daughter  of  the  cruel  things  Gott- 
lieb had  said  :  but  Dorel  had  excuses  ready  for 
all.  Gottlieb  had  been  her  love  and  hope  :  he 
was  her  love  still.  "  If  it  is  my  sin,"  she  said, 
"  I  can  not  help  it ;  but  I  never  felt  my  love  for 
him  as  much  as  now — I  can  not  tell  you  why. 
And  yet  I  think  it  is  because  I  am  so  sorry  for 
him." 

"  If  you  take  it  so,"  said  the  mother,  "I  agree 
with  you.  For  surely,  unless  Heaven  be  merci- 
ful, he  will  go  doggedly  to  his  own  evil  end." 

"  Just  so,  mother,"  Dorel  answered  quickly. 
''  And  the  mercy  of  Heaven  upon  one  creature  is 
sent  always,  you  know,  through  another.  We 
must  have  mercy  upon  Gottlieb." 

"  What  can  you  do  ]  You  never  can  run  after 
him1     What  do  you  mean,  Dorel  1" 

"  I  do  not  know,  but  it  may  be  that  I  shall. 
One  thing  I  know  I  can  do  for  him,  and  I  will 
do  that  to-night." 

"  And  what  is  that,  child  1" 

"  I  will  pray  for  him,"  said  the  simple  girl,  and 
fell  again  a-crying. 

The  door  opened  suddenly,  and  some  one  en- 
tered. "If  that  should  be  he!"  cried  Dorel  in 
sudden  terror.  "  No,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  only 
his  good  or  evil  genius  could  bring  him  back  ;  the 
good  would  not  work  on  him  so  soon,  and  I  don't 
think  him  bad  enough  to  come  back  and  do  evil." 
Indeed,  it  was  only  the  good-natured,  lame  Minel 
who  halted  in,  and  who  was  set  down  hospitably 


by  the  stove,  and  had  the  table  drawn  so  that  she 
might  rest  her  lame  foot  on  the  ledge  of  it.  She 
was  a  little,  pale-faced  lace-worker  of  Dorel's  age ; 
a  near  neighbor ;  and  she  took  out  her  lace-pil- 
low which  she  had  brought  with  her,  and  Dorel 
fetched  hers,  and  the  two  girls  went  on  by  the 
pale  lamplight  with  their  endless  labors.  Minel 
often  came  in  that  way  and  was  always  welcome. 

"  I  thought  Gottlieb  was  here,"  she  said,  but 
she  knew  better. 

"  GottUeb,"  answered  the  mother,  sharply, 
"has  left  here  forever;  and  if  you  like  him, 
Minel,  he  is  yours." 

"  Too  late  in  the  field,"  said  Minel,  laughing. 

"  But  if  Dorel  is  content  1"  the  mother  asked. 

"  Still,  too  late,"  answered  the  girl. 

"  That  is  not  kindly  said,"  Dorel  objected,  with 
her  downcast  eyes  upon  her  work  ;  "  what  may 
you  meanl"  Minel  meant  kindness  ;  and,  with 
hesitation,  told  how  she  had  just  seen  Gottlieb 
going  into  tailor  Wenzel's  house ;  how,  on  the 
last  Sunday,  she  had  seen  him  at  a  dance  with 
tailor  Wenzel's  daughter,  fetching  beer  for  her 
because  she  could  not  take  a  dram.  Poor  little 
Dorel's  tears  streamed  over  her  glowing  cheeks. 
"  Let  the  bad  man  go,"  said  her  mother,  "  you 
can  not  wash  his  sins  out  with  crying.  It  would 
be  better  that  he  cried  himself." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  him,  mother,"  she  sobbed ; 
"besides,  he  was  so  good  always,  he  can  not 
have  become  bad  all  at  once." 

Minel  endeavored,  however,  to  show  her  friend 
why  she,  for  her  part,  had  not  thought  Gottlieb 
so  good  always.  He  was  too  proud  of  his  house 
and  bit  of  field ;  he  worked  at  his  joinery  as  if 
he  could  live  without  it ;  and  people  did  say  that 
he  must  soon  needs  try  to  live  without  it,  for  his 
little  business  was  being  lost.  Dorel  was  too  coy 
and  innocent  she  feared.  Gottlieb  could  get  on 
faster  with  the  tailor's  daughter,  who  must  call 
herself  Lisette  ;  because,  forsooth,  Lisel  (Lizzy) 
was  not  fine  enough  ! 

The  old  woman  next  endeavored  to  show  her 
daughter  how  she  had  secretly  grieved  at,  and 
dreaded  Gottlieb's  boorishness  and  sullenness  of 
temper.  At  last,  Minel  put  up  her  work.  Dorel 
did  not,  as  usual,  seek  to  delay  her  going.  When 
she  was  gone,  the  old  woman  took  the  hand,  of 
her  daughter  tenderly  and  Dorel  fell  upon  her 
neck  and  said,  "  Do  not  be  angry,  mother,  but  I 
am  not  able  to  think  hardly  of  Gottlieb." 

That  foolish  young  man  after  he  had  broken 
with  his  sweetheart  went  to  the  public-house. 
There,  he  sat  down  at  the  table  with  a  highly  dis- 
tinguished looking  person :  very  lean,  with  sharp 
nose  and  elbows,  and  a  yellow  skin,  but  a  most 
dignified  air — the  tailor  W^enzel.  He  was  a  tailor 
who  had  seen  the  world  ;  who,  in  his  day,  as  he 
told  the  village  people,  had  clothed  princes.  Wcn- 
zel  soon  found  by  the  young  fellow's  conduct 
what  had  happened;  and,  although  Gottlieb  was 
as  rude  to  him  as  he  had  been  to  Dorel's  mo- 
ther, he  bore  with  the  ill  humor  and  did  his  best, 
like  a  good  father,  to  divert  the  youth  into  the 
snares  of  Liscl.  He  fished  with  the  clumsiest 
of  bait ;  but  fine  angling  would  have  been  lost 
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upon  Gottlieb,  as  indeed  any  kind  of  angling 
might  have  been  ;  for  he  had  then  only  one  no- 
tion in  his  head.  Having  wronged  Dorel,  he 
meant  she  should  repent  it — for  he  still  clung  to 
her  in  a  churlish  way — and  his  one  thought  that 
he  enjoyed  over  his  brandy  was  "I'll  make  her 
come  after  me  yet."  The  tailor's  hints  were, 
however,  so  far  i»  accordance  with  the  youth's 
mood  that  he  adopted  the  advice  to  go,  when  he 
had  taken  a  full  dose  of  the  boldness  purchasable 
at  a  tavern,  to  the  tailor's  house. 

There,  he  broke  in  abruptly  upon  Mother  Wen- 
zel  and  her  daughter  ;  the  old  woman  in  an  arm- 
chair by  the  stove  with  a  pet  cat  upon  her  lap ; 
Lisel  upon  a  stool,  reading.  When  the  damsel 
saw  Gottlieb  she  uttered  a  small  shriek,  and 
dragged  a  dirty  cloth  from  underneath  the  oven, 
which  she  threw  over  her  shoulders,  dragged 
about  with  all  her  fingers  in  her  hair,  and  said, 
"  Good  gracious  !  this  is  too  great  an  honor ! 
Please  to  be  seated." 

"  If  I'm  not  disturbing  you,"  said  Gottlieb, 
placing  himself  quite  at  his  ease,  still  in  a  dogged 
way.  "  You  were  reading  the  Bible  or  the  hymn- 
book,  I  suppose"?" 

"  Oh  dear,  no,"  said  Lisel,  ashamed  of  the  im- 
putation, and  quite  eager  to  rebut  it.  "  The  book 
is  called  Rinaldo  Rinaldini.  Properly  he's  a  rob- 
ber ;  but  so  very  nice.  And  Rosa — that  is  Rin- 
aldini's  love — she  has  such  courage ;  and  the 
Lion — that  is  Rinaldini — becomes  when  he  speaks 
to  her  such  a  lamb.     Doesn't  he,  mother  1" 

"  That's  true,"  she  replied.  "  Lisel  reads  so 
naturally." 

"  Go  on,  then,"  said  Gottlieb.  *'  I'm  in  the 
mood  myself,  just  now,  to  be  a  Ruinini,  or  what's 
the  fellow's  name.  The  world's  too  bad  for  me, 
and  I've  broken  with  Dorel.  But  the  girl  shall 
come  after  me  yet." 

"Broken  with  Dorel!" 

"  Yes.  She  is  too  proud,  and  her  mother  is 
the  vilest  woman  in  the  world." 

"  There  you  have  it !"  said  old  Mother  Wen- 
zel.  "  Well  for  you,  you  are  out  of  the  snare. 
You  would  have  had  to  support  that  entire  tribe 
of  children.  Old  and  young  were  regularly  fish- 
ing for  you.  Such  a  rich,  handsome  son-in-law 
is  not  to  be  had  every  day.  But  what  will  you 
do  now,  Gottlieb  1     You  can't  stay  as  you  are." 

"  No,"  said  the  lout.  "  In  spite  to  Dorel,  that 
I  can't.     So  I  come  here." 

The  mother  rose,  and,  gently  sliding  her  be- 
loved cat  down  to  the  ground,  made  the  young 
man  a  courtesy.  "  Too  much  honor  for  us  and 
Lisel !"  Lisel  looked  upon  the  ground  and  fum- 
bled in  the  pages  of  Rinaldo,  waiting  for  more 
precise  communications.  The  cat,  rubbing  against 
the  visitor's  leg,  received  a  kick,  and  departed 
wailing.  "  The  nasty  creature !"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Wcnzel,  giving  the  lie  to  her  sympathy  with 
Gottlieb  by  caressing  her  afilicted  favorite.  Lisel 
listened  attentively  for  the  next  words  of  the 
new  Rinaldo.  They  were  :  "  How  can  you  keep 
such  a  beast  of  a  caf?  It  shan't  come  near  me. 
I  can't  bear  dogs  either,  the  beasts.  Besides, 
why  do  you  keep  cats "?     What  are  mouse-traps 


fori"  The  old  woman  sat  down  with  a  grimace, 
and  Lisel  began  reading  viciously.  Gottlieb  pull- 
ed out  his  clay  pipe,  filled  it,  lighted  it,  and  com- 
posed himself  with  quiet  smoking.  "  Yes,  yes," 
he  said  presently.  "  Dorel  was  not  so  bad,  and 
things  wouldn't  have  gone  so  far  but  for  the  mo- 
ther. She  was  too  bad  altogether ;  she  can  talk, 
ay,  she  can  talk  one's  heart  asunder.  But  Dorel 
shall  come  after  me  yet.     I  don't  care." 

The  old  woman  stroked  the  cat  that  was  again 
at  rest  upon  her  lap ;  Lisel  read  on ;  but  both 
women  were  at  heart  vexed  and  impatient :  ' '  Well, 
to  be  sure,"  Gottlieb  continued  ;  "  Dorel's  prop- 
erly a  neat  girl.  Be  she  as  she  may,  I  should 
like  to  see  the  girl  that  is  her  match.  And  what 
I  like  in  her  is,  that  she  can't  abide  beasts  of 
cats,  who  do  nothing  but  eat  up  one's  victuals.'* 
Mrs.  Wenzel's  wrath  thereupon  boiled  over,  but 
she  still  prudently  endeavored  to  extract  from  the 
young  man  some  definite  pledge  of  surrender  to 
her  Lisel.  Father  Wenzel,  coming  in  soon  after 
from  the  tavern,  found  his  household  in  distress, 
his  daughter  in  despair  and  rage  behind  the  stove, 
and  his  wife  attacking  the  obtuse  youth  in  vain. 
Tailor  Wenzel  came  to  the  rescue.  He  insisted 
that  the  aflfair  had  all  been  settled  between  him 
and  Gottlieb  at  the  tavern ;  he  dragged  Lisel  out 
of  her  hiding  place ;  he  gave  her  to  Gottlieb, 
who  received  her  open  mouthed,  then  blessed 
them  both,  and  told  his  wife  to  make  a  cup  or 
two  of  cofifee. 

Next  Sunday  Gottlieb  had  his  triumph.  That 
is  to  say,  he  went  to  the  dance  arm  in  arm  with 
his  new  sweetheart  under  Dorel's  window.  He 
had  meant  to  fling  defiance  at  the  house  as  he 
went  by,  but  his  heart  failed  when  he  came  near 
it,  and  he  hurried  away,  dragging  his  Lisel  after 
him  in  an  ungainly  fashion.  Lisel  looked  up  in 
triumph  from  among  the  roses  and  forget-me- 
nots  inside  her  bonnet. 

But  she  had  no  reason  to  enjoy  her  conquest. 
Gottlieb,  though  he  betrothed  himself  for  three 
long  years,  evaded  marriage.  After  having  en- 
dured his  rudeness  all  that  time,  in  hope  of  being 
one  day  mistress  of  his  house  and  field,  Lisel 
and  her  family  abandoned  their  design.  Lisel 
married  a  young  journeyman  tailor,  who  came 
by  chance  into  the  village. 

Poor  little  Dorel  during  those  three  years  work- 
ed at  her  lace  pillow,  and  maintained  and  com- 
forted her  mother.  She  showed  no  change  in  her 
home-temper;  and,  as  she  scarcely  ever  went 
into  the  village  except  when  she  went  to  church, 
it  could  not  be  said  that  she  was  running  after 
her  lost  swain.  Twice,  however,  during  that  time, 
she  became  a  topic  in  the  neighborhood.  Two 
suitors  offered  to  take  Gottlieb's  place,  both  of 
them  well  to  do  ;  one  of  them,  a  young  worker 
in  the  mines  who  had  lately  risen  to  the  rank  of 
under-overseer ;  the  other,  no  less  a  person  than 
the  son  and  heir  of  the  village  innkeeper.  Dorel 
refused  them  both,  and  a  great  talk  arose  upon 
that  head.  Was  she  too  proud  1  Did  she  want 
Gottlieb  back  1  Was  there  some  fine  gentleman 
in  the  background  1  Was  it  the  mother  who  kept 
her,  and  lived  upon  herl     Another  event  made 
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a  great  sensation.  The  widow's  little  hut  was 
tlie  last  house  in  the  village.  A  hundred  paces 
farther  on,  the  road  passed  through  a  thick  pine 
forest,  only  passable  by  foot-travelers,  or  riders 
who  could  put  trust  in  their  horses.  One  even- 
ing, at  twilight,  the  widow's  family  was  alarmed 
by  a  cry  for  help  at  the  door,  and  found  a  horse- 
man who  had  come  in  from  the  wood,  and  stopped 
at  the  first  house  in  the  agonies  of  sudden  ill- 
ness. He  was  bent  double  and  was  stiff  upon 
his  horse.  Dorel  mounted  a  stool,  and  steadied 
by  her  mother,  lifted  him  off,  and  took  him  in. 
She  left  him  in  her  mother's  care,  conducted  his 
horse  to  the  inn,  and  then  set  off  at  dusk  upon  a 
mountain  journey  to  the  nearest  doctor,  who  lived 
six  miles  distant.  The  stranger  was  a  traveling 
merchant,  and  was  on  the  point  of  death.  After 
receiving  much  gentle  help,  he  bequeathed  a 
pocket-book  and  its  contents  to  Dorel.  With 
more  gentle  help,  however,  he  recovered ;  eventu- 
ally he  departed,  refusing  to  take  back  his  gift, 
which  was  then  found  to  contain  good  notes  for 
three  hundred  dollars. 

"  Thank  Heaven!"  said  the  mother;  "now  we 
are  at  the  end  of  trouble." 

"Do  you  think  sol"  Dorel  answered  sorrow- 
full  j'^.  "  It  seems  to  me  that  now  our  trouble 
will  begin." 

Months  and  years  passed.  The  next  great 
event  in  Dorel's  life  happened  in  winter  time.  A 
winter  in  the  upper  mountains  of  the  Hartz,  is 
very  gloomy  and  very  comfortless.  Mountains 
and  valleys  lie  covered  yards  deep  with  snow ; 
roads  have  vanished,  and  the  traveler  on  unknown 
ground  incurs  a  risk  of  breaking  through  into 
some  hidden  chasm.  The  larch  and  pine-trees 
creak  under  their  load  of  snow  whenever  the  wind 
crosses  them :  and  the  whole  forest  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance, lies  like  a  dark  green  girdle  on  the  mount- 
ain sides.  Ravens  and  crows  become  stiff  in 
the  open  air,  and  are  found  fluttering  behind  the 
chimneys  of  huts.  Out  of  the  chimneys  rises 
gray  smoke  in  heavy  piles  from  the  brushwood 
mixed  with  dust  and  earth,  which  forms  the  fuel 
of  the  peasants.  It  is  a  poor  fuel  which  smokes 
much  and  burns  with  a  suppressed  dull  glow  on 
their  hearths.  Ice  is  very  thick  on  the  little  win- 
dows, and  such  light  as  they  can  ever  admit  is 
lessened  by  the  heap  of  straw  and  refuse  that 
rests  against  the  walls  outside,  and  rises  higher 
than  the  window-ledge.  There  is  a  solemn  silence 
on  the  mountains,  only  broken  by  the  sledges  of 
the  charcoal  burners,  or  the  skimming  over  the 
hard  snow  of  some  light  sleigh  that  belongs  to  a 
more  wealthy  mountaineer. 

After  a  month  of  hard  frost  came  a  stormy  but 
too  warm  south  wind,  threatening  a  rapid  thaw. 
Thaw  on  the  mountains  brings  with  it  unusual 
perils.  Fields  of  snow,  traversed  easily  in  frosty 
weather,  yield  in  critical  places  unijer  the  travel- 
er's foot ;  and  he  is  perhaps  plunged  into  a  mount- 
ain torrent,  or  falls  into  a  prison  with  four  walls 
of  snow,  which  he  attempts  in  vain  to  scale,  and 
between  which  he  perishes. 

On  such  a  day,  Dorol  had  been  working  for  a 
long  time  silently  over  her  lace-pillow  :  not  tell- 


ing tales,  as  she  did  usually,  to  the  younger  chit 
dren. 

"  Is  any  thing  the  matter,  Dorell'* 

"  No,  mother ;"  but  she  answered  as  if  with 
her  mind  abroad. 

*<  You  do  not  talk.     What  ails  you,  child  1" 

Dorel  owned  that  she  felt  ailing,  though  she 
knew  not  how.  She  was  disturbed,  she  said. 
She  dreaded  some  evil,  she  knew  not  what.  The 
mother  thought  it  must  be  heartburn.  Dorel 
thought  it  might  be  heartburn,  for  her  heart  felt 
bad.  She  thought  she  would  be  better  in  the 
open  air.  It  needed  some  persuasion  to  get  leav« 
to  go  abroad,  because  the  mountain  was  not  safe. 
At  last  her  mother  suggested  that  it  was  a  loner 
time  since  she  had  paid  the  minister  a  visit,  and 
that  if  she  went  into  the  village  she  would  still 
be  among  people.  Dorel  threw  a  frock  over  her 
shoulders,  which  served  as  cloak,  and,  pulling 
part  of  it  as  a  hood  over  her  head,  drew  it  to- 
gether under  her  chin,  and  looked  out  of  it  lov- 
ingly at  her  mother,  with  her  fresh  wholesome 
face  and  kindly  black  eyes,  like  the  pretty  girl 
she  was  ;  then  hurried  out.  "  God  forgive  my 
sin  !"  she  said  when  she  was  out  of  doors.  "  It 
is  the  first  lie  I  ever  told  mother.  But  I  saw  him 
go  into  the  wood  this  morning,  and  he  has  not 
come  back." 

"  She  shall  come  after  me  yet,"  Gottlieb  had 
said. 

Dorel  followed  apath  madeby  the  hand-sledges, 
that  went  from  the  village  to  the  wood.  From 
the  trees  through  which  the  wind  was  howling, 
the  snow  fell  in  dull  heavy  lumps  about  her,  and 
she  heard  the  hoarse  crows  crying  hungrily. 
When  she  passed  beyond  the  track  of  the  sledges, 
her  feet  sank  deeply  in  the  snow  as  she  worked 
on  with  anxious  haste.  At  last,  she  stopped  and 
looked  about  her.  She  felt  sure  that  she  was  in 
the  neighborhood  of  a  small  chasm  called  the 
Schieferbruch.  Thence  home,  she  knew  her 
way.  If  she  could  but  descend  it !  For  that 
was  the  pit — about  thirty  yards  deep — ^into  which 
she  had  felt  that  Gottlieb  might  have  fallen. 
"  With  the  help  of  Heaven  I  will  venture,"  she 
exclaimed,  and  struggled  on  till  she  found  deep 
footsteps  that  crossed  her  path.  At  once  she 
pursued  their  track.  At  one  place  the  traveler 
had  fallen.  Farther  on,  something  dark  lay  in  a 
hollow — a  fur  cap.  She  wrung  her  hands.  It 
was  his  cap,  given  to  him  by  herself  last  Christ- 
mas four  years. 

From  the  edge  of  the  chasm,  at  last  Dorel 
looked  down  on  a  black  object,  silent  under  all 
her  cries.  She  knelt  waist-deep  in  snow,  and 
prayed  for  a  good  angel  to  help  her.  "  Gottlieb !" 
she  cried  again  ;  "if  you  do  not  answer,  may  my 
sin  be  forgiven — I  shall  throw  myself  down  to 
you  among  the  snow!"  She  then  heard  a  low 
wailing ;  and,  commending  to  God  her  mother, 
the  widow,  and  her  household,  she  ventured  to 
descend  and  struggle  for  her  lover's  life.  Thrust- 
ing her  arms  into  the  snow  when  she  was  fall- 
ing— climbing,  rolling,  sometimes  buried  nearly 
to  the  chin — Dorel  came  to  the  bottom  safely, 
and  flung  herself  on  Gottlieb's  body. 
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He  still  lived.  With  glowing  hands  she  cleared 
away  the  snow  in  which  he  was  imbedded.  She 
rubbed  his  temples  ;  and,  having  melted  water 
by  putting  snow  into  her  hands,  she  stooped  to 
him,  and  let  it  flow  between  his  lips.  When  his 
eyes  opened,  and  his  chest  began  to  heave,  she 
uttered  a  loud  cry  of  joy,  and  tried  to  lift  him  by 
the  shoulders ;  for  he  had  no  strength  to  help 
himself 

Then  she  remembered  that  she  had  a  crust  in 
her  pocket  which  she  had  picked  up  when  it  had 
been  left  by  one  of  the  children  in  the  bedroom. 
Gottlieb  had  no  strength  to  bite  it  "  You  will 
turn  against  it,  Gottlieb,  but  there  is  no  other 
help,"  she  said,  with  a  smile;  and  she  bit  the 
bread  herself,  and  so  stood  over  him,  and  fed  him 
carefully,  as  a  bird  feeds  her  young.  Then, 
when  he  could  better  use  his  limbs  and  stand  up- 
right, she  bade  him  stamp  upon  the  ground,  and 
stamped  before  him  merrily.  At  last  they  were 
able  to  climb  up  together  out  of  the  Schiefer- 
bruch,  and  Gottlieb  was  led  by  Dorel  homeward. 
When  they  got  into  the  track,  there  was  Minel's 
Uttle  brother  Karl  to  be  seen  turning  a  corner 
with  a  hand-sledge.  "  See,"  she  said,  laughing, 
"  there  is  a  carriage  waiting  for  you  !"  She  told 
Karl  that  he  must  lend  his  sledge  and  strength, 
to  help  in  carrying  the  sick  man  home.  Gottlieb 
was  put,  whether  he  would  or  no,  into  the  dray  ; 
and  Dorel,  when  she  had  taken  the  frock  from 
her  head  and  shoulders  to  throw  over  the  young 
man's  breast  and  face,  started  with  Karl  in  the 
sledge.  It  was  a  fine  sight  for  the  villagers  when, 
Dorel  was  seen  dragging  Gottlieb  out  of  the  for- 
est. She  looked  at  nobody,  and  cared  for  no- 
body, conveyed  him  up  to  his  own  door,  com- 
mitted him  to  the  care  of  his  house-people,  ordered 
peppermint  tea  to  be  made  for  him,  and  bade  them 
put  him  instantly  to  bed.  Then  she  went  home, 
still  glowing  from  the  exercise. 

"  Thank  God,  Dorel,  you  are  home  at  last. 
Where  have  you  beenV 

**  Mother,"  she  said,  with  emotion,  *'it  was 
well  that  I  went !  But  make  me  a  cup  of  coffee. 
I  am  chilled." 

"  You  shall  have  that,  at  once,"  said  the  widow, 
setting  instantly  to  work  upon  it.  <'  But  what 
has  happened  to  you  V 

"  Nothing  to  me.  But,  I  was  in  time  to  save 
a  man  who  was  half- frozen  in  the  Schieferbruch." 
"Who  was  itl"  the  mother  asked.  Dorel 
turned  aside  with  scarlet  cheeks  and  tears  ;  but 
said  at  last  with  forced  indifference,  "  It  was 
Gottlieb,  mother." 

"What!  Gottlieb!  the  bad  man!  Heaven  only 
knows,  my  child,  what  sort  of  stuff  your  heart 
is  made  of." 

Gottlieb  had  been  on  his  way  to  the  next  vil- 
lage to  take  the  measure  of  a  child's  coffin,  when 
he  was  caught  in  a  thick  snow-storm  and  missed 
his  path.  When  the  storm  was  over,  he  had 
staggered,  half-faint,  through  the  deep  snow, 
until  at  last  he  fell  where  Dorel  found  him. 
Safe  at  home  in  bed,  of  course  after  what  had 
happened,  he  repented  heartily  of  his  behavior 
to  Dorel.     Dorel,  of  course,  would  come  or  send 


to  ask  how  he  got  on  ;  then  he  would  make 
amends  to  her.  But  Dorel  did  not  come  or  send 
to  ask  how  he  got  on.  When  he  was  up  again 
and  should  have  gone  like  a  man  to  own  his 
obligation  to  her  and  confess  his  evil-doing,  he 
was  too  proud.  He  resolved  to  write.  The  ink 
was  dry  in  the  little  bottle  that  hung  by  the  wall ; 
but  he  got  up  a  brown  broth  in  it  with  water. 
Then,  as  he  found  no  paper  in  the  house,  he  tore 
out  a  mouldy  fly-leaf  from  his  hymn-book,  and 
wrote  upon  that.  Having  written  his  note,  he 
folded,  sealed  it  with  glue  out  of  his  pot,  and  sent 
it  by  his  landlady. 

It  was  the  first  letter  Dorel  ever  had  received 
from  any  body,  and  she  took  it  with  astonishment 
and  reverence.  "  I  don't  feel,  mother,  as  if  I 
ought  to  read  it  to  myself  I  will-read  it  to  you." 
It  was  the  following : 

"  Dear  Dorel — ^I  have  your  frock  With  whicb 
you  covered  me  when  out  of  the  Schieferbruch. 
Surely  you  want  it,  and  I  have  something  to  tell 
you  which  your  mother  must  not  hear.  So  when 
the  bells  chime  in  the  evening,  you  know  where, 
namely  behind  the  mill, 
"  I  remain 

"  Your  loving  Gottlieb." 

It  is  not  needful  to  relate  the  mother's  wrath 
at  this.  "Be  easy,  mother,"  Dorel  said.  "I 
have  served  four  years  for  Gottlieb,  and  am  not 
ashamed  ;  perhaps  Gottlieb  can  serve  four  years 
for  me,  but  not  in  the  way  of  that  letter ;  that 
will  not  do.  I  am  no  Rachel,  mother  darling, 
but  if  I  am  only  Leah,  Gottheb  can  be  a  Jacob, 
I  abide  by  that." 

Gottlieb  adorned  himself  to  meet  his  love  in  the 
miller's  meadow,  where  they  had  met  in  old 
times  twice  before,  and  where  he  had  been  vexed 
with  her  for  bringing,  first  her  brother  George  as 
her  companion,  and  next  the  lame  Minel.  No 
Dorel  appeared.  It  was  her  pride,  he  said.  It 
was  her  three  hundred  dollars.  He  was  poorer 
than  he  had  been,  for  his  trade  was  almost  gone. 
What  did  he  care  for  her "?  So  he  went  home 
sullen.  Next  day,  he  tied  Dorel's  frock  in  an 
old  handkerchief  and  sent  it  to  her  by  the  land- 
lady, hoping  still  that  she  might  bring  him  back 
some  message.  But  the  frock  was  taken  and  the 
handkerchief  returned,  and  nothing  said. 

Then  Gottlieb  began  to  put  himself  in  Dorel's 
way,  to  pass  her  in  the  road  and  say,  "good-morn- 
ing !"  when  she  went  to  church  ;  he  always  had 
a  courteous  echo  to  his  greeting  and  no  more. 
Furthermore,  he  posted  himself  close  before  her 
seat  at  church.  She  looked  at  the  minister  and 
never  once  at  him.  The  foohsh  fellow  !  If  he  had 
but  gone  with  the  right  word  in  his  mouth,  to  her 
cottage  door  !  He  persuaded  Minel  to  sound  her 
friend.  Dorel,  discovering  that,  was  indignant 
for  some  minutes.  Gottlieb  then  frequented  tav- 
erns, neglected  work,  danced  with  Lisel :  who, 
though  married,  was  still  a  great  dancer,  and  who 
had  become  able  to  take  stronger  drink  than  beer. 
He  ran  into  debt,  borrowed,  sold  his  field,  and 
hurried  desperately  to  ruin. 

"  Thei;p  is  only  one  soul  in  the  world  that  can 
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save  Gottlieb,"  said  Mind  one  day.  "He  is 
brought  to  this,  througlilove  of  you,  and  through 
despair." 

"And  \vhv,"  Dorcl  answered,  "should  he  do 
evil  for  tlio  love  of  me  ?  It  would  be  great  sin  if 
I  made  any  man  do  ill  who  loved  me.  As  for 
despair,  I  do  not  know  what  he  despairs  of ;  he 
has  never  said  a  word  to  me." 

'•But  you  know,  Dorel,  that  he  is  ruined  for 
love  of  you,  and  because  you  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  him.  His  house,  too,  is  going  to  be 
seized  for  his  debts,  and  he  must  go  into  the  poor- 
house  or — or  kill  himself." 

"  You  say,  Minel,  that  I  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  him.  Heaven  knows  I  should  have  hap- 
pier years  behind  me  if  I  had  felt  so.  And  I 
should  tliink  it,  for  myself,  a  great  sin  even  to 
suppose  that  I  must  be  wicked  because  I  am 
pained  by  love  for  somebody.  I  think  that  ought 
rather  to  make  me  good.  And  how  do  you  know, 
Minel,  that  Gottlieb  really  loves  mel" 

"  Why,  you  must  own  yourself  that  he  cares 
for  you  only." 

"  I  am  a  miserable  woman  !"  exclaimed  Dorel, 
weeping  bitterly  ;  "  am  I  so  bad  and  godless  that 
I  am  to  be  won  by  defying  Heaven  1  No,  Minel. 
My  heart  is  only  too,  too  cheap,  when  it  is  to  be 
had  for  a  single  spoken  word.  But  Gottlieb's  is 
not  a  good  way  of  courting." 

"And  can  you  see  liim  put  into  the  poor- 
house  1" 

"Yes,  I  can,  and  marry  him  from  the  poor- 
house.  I  feel  as  though  he  must  needs  come  to 
that,  before  his  heart  is  softened." 

"  Let  me  tell  Gottlieb  what  you  say"?" 

"  You  might  have  told  him  of  your  own  heart, 
what  to  do ;  but  you  must  take  no  word  from 
me.  It  is  Gottlieb  who  must  be  the  first  to 
speak." 

Gottlieb's  house  and  goods  were  sold  by  auc- 
tion ;  they  were  bought  by  the  justice  for  two 
hundred  and  ninety  dollars. 

A  year  afterward,  a  poor  old  woman  came  to 
Dorel's  cottage,  with  a  kind  greeting  from  Gottlieb, 
and  an  entreaty  that  she  would  go  up  to  the  poor- 
house,  for  that  he  would  like  to  speak  to  her  be- 
fore he  died. 

"What  do  you  say"?  Die!"  cried  Dorel,  in 
great  terror.     "  I  never  heard  that  he  was  ill." 

"  He's  going  fast,"  said  the  nurse  carelessly. 
**  I  do  as  I  can,  but  it's  of  no  use." 

"  It  can  not  be  !     What  has  happened  T' 

"  He  went  out  eight  days  ago,  and  came  back 
yesterday  as  if  his  lungs  were  tied  up  with  a  cord. 
He  wants  the  sacrament,  and  wants  you  and 
your  mother.  As  he  had  nothing  to  cover  him 
I've  lent  him  an  old  gown ;  but  it's  sharp  cold 
up  there." 

Dorcl  was  gone  while  the  woman  spoke,  cry- 
ing, "  Wait  till  my  mother  comes  home,  and  then 
tell  her." 

The  poor-house  was  a  mud  hut  forming  a  single 
chamber.  There  was  straw  spread  on  a  rude 
worm-eaten  bedstead,  and  Gottlieb,  wasted  and 
ragged,  lay  on  the  straw  :  half  covered  by  the 
patched  gown  of  the  nurse. 


This  was  a  great  sorrow  for  Dorel.  But  when 
at  last,  after  their  few  first  words,  he  asked  her 
for  pardon,  she  bent  over  him,  and  said,  "  He 
who  sees  all  things  knows  that  I  have  nothincr 
to  pardon.  You  have  made  me  sorry  because 
you  were  blind.  A  year  ago,  if  you  had  turned 
into  the  right  course,  we  might  both  have  been 
happy.  I  never  have  thought  hardly  of  you, 
Gottlieb  ;  I  have  loved  you  more  4early  than  you 
know.  I  knew  you  loved  me  in  the  bottom  of 
your  heart.  I  bought  your  cottage  with  my 
money — only  my  mother  and  the  justice  knew  of 
that ;  and  if  you  had  come  and  said  to  me, '  I  will 
defy  God  no  more  and  put  aside  my  stubborn- 
ness ;'  on  that  day  I  would  have  given  you  back 
the  house  and  would  have  become  your  wife. 
But  it  was  not  to  be." 

"  Now  I  see  all,"  he  said.  "  Alas  my  heart, 
and  now  it  is  too  late." 

"  No !  not  too  late,'"  said  Dorel.  "  Still  in 
good  time.  Gottlieb,  with  you  dies  all  my  happi- 
ness in  this  world.  I  shall  work  alone  until  the 
end.  But  you  will  leave  me,  now,  a  holy  memory 
and  a  blessed  hope,  Gottlieb.  I  will  close  your 
eyes  to-day.  Hereafter  may  you  be  sent  to  open 
mine  !" 

The  sacrament  was  brought,  and  Gottlieb  died 
and  Dorel  closed  his  eyes. 

Years  still  ran  on,  and  Dorel's  mother  died, 
and  her  brothers  and  sisters  married  away  from 
her.  She  was  left  to  the  last,  quietly  working  at 
her  lace  pillow,  alone  in  the  old  house. 


FACTS  WORTH  KNOWING. 

THERE  is  a  popular  French  book  by  Aime 
Martin,  which,  during  the  last  forty-four 
years,  has  gone  through  thirteen  editions,  the  last 
recently,  and  which  on  each  occasion  of  reprint- 
ing has  been  carefully  made  level  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  day.  It  is  an  introduction  to  natural 
history  and  science,  entitled  Letters  to  Sophie, 
and  the  changes  that  have  been  made  in  it  during 
the  forty-four  years  of  its  existence  would  fuqiish 
an  odd  subject  of  speculation.  The  letters  arc 
filled  with  instructive  and  amusing  facts,  which 
glitter  in  the  too  luxuriant  leafage  like  the  gem 
fruits  in  a  certain  underground  garden  which  a 
certain  tailor's  son  once  visited.  Having  got 
among  them  lately  by  some  chance  we  filled  our 
pockets  from  the  store. 

We  will  begin  with  the  subject  of  Sensibility 
— the  Sensibility  of  Nature.  M.  Durand  lectured 
on  Mineralogy  in  Paris,  about  fifty  years  ago,  and 
he  thought  he  proved  that  there  was  sensibility  in 
stones.  His  great  point  was  the  love  of  the  stone 
for  the  sun.  It  was  quite  a  rose  and  nightingale 
scandal.  Take  a  solution  of  salt,  put  one  half  of 
it  in  the  sun  ;  keep  the  rest  in  darkness.  Su- 
perb crystals  will  form  under  the  kiss  of  the  sun, 
while  in  the  shade  the  salt  and  water  still  remain 
salt  and  water.  Light,  said  M.  Durand,  goes 
therefore  into  the  composition  of  a  crystal.  Dia- 
monds are  almost  wholly  composed  of  sunlight ; 
they  are  only  found  in  places  where  the  sun  gives 
heat  and  light  enough  to  make  them.  Now,  said 
the  French  jihilosopher,  what  do  you  call  that  re- 
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ception  of  light  to  the  bosom  of  a  stone — what 
can  you  call  that  but  love  1  He  went  farther,  and 
asserting  that  all  the  highest  mountains  are  placed 
under  the  equator,  called  them  lumps  of  sunlight. 
They  are  imitations  of  the  salt  experiment  on  a 
large  scale.  Their  granite  peaks  are  crystalized 
light ;  but  incomplete  crystals.  Give  them  more 
light  and  they  will  be  complete — they  will  become 
crystals  of  the  sublimest  order,  they  will  be  dia- 
monds— real  Koh-i-noors,  or  mountains  of  light. 
If  the  sun  were  but  a  little  brighter  and  a  little 
hotter  Chimborazo  would  be  all  one  diamond, 
the  Himalayas  would  be  diamond  steeps,  and  all 
towns  in  the  East  over  the  sunny  side  of  their 
walls  would  have  diamond  turrets  like  Amberabad. 
Every  sun-baked  brick  of  Egypt  would  in  that 
case  become  a  jewel  worth  some  quarts  of  Koh- 
i-noors. 

All  this  is  the  result  of  the  sensibilities  of 
stones.  The  whole  earth,  many  old  sages  be- 
lieved—  Kepler  among  them — was  alive.  M. 
Patrin  taught  of  the  earth  how  metals,  plants, 
and  minerals  were  formed  by  the  gas  in  its  body. 
It  was  not,  to  be  sure,  sensible  like  a  man,  but 
like  a  world.  It  could  not  talk  words,  but  it  could 
talk  things. 

This  is  not  so  very  absurd.  If  the  things  in 
nature  be  not  sensible,  they  certainly  are  not 
stupid.  Look  at  a  tree  or  a  shrub.  Bonuet  used 
to  say  that  at  the  end  of  all  his  study  he  could  not 
see  the  difference  between  a  cat  and  a  rosebush. 
Let  us  see  what  the  wits  are  that  a  rosebush  has. 
Look  at  its  leaves,  with  their  smooth  glittering 
surface  turned  to  the  sky ;  but  their  under-sur- 
faces,  all  soft  and  full  of  pores,  open  to  catch  the 
moisture  rising  from  the  soil — half  open  when 
they  need  only  a  little,  closed  when  they  want 
none.  The  rain  that  falls  upon  the  waxy  roof 
made  by  the  upper  surface  of  the  foliage  runs  off, 
and  is  dropped  into  the  ground  just  over  the  suck- 
ing ends  of  all  the  rootlets.  Turn  some  of  those 
rose-leaves  upside  down.  Lay  a  cat  on  her  back, 
and  she  will  not  consent  to  remain  in  that  un- 
natural position.  The  rose-leaf,  too,  objects  to 
be  inverted.  A  man  may  bend  a  branch  so  that 
its  leaves  all  hang  with  the  wrong  side  upward  ; 
but  let  him  watch  it.  He  will  observe  how  all 
the  little  leaves  slowly  and  very  carefully  begin 
to  turn  upon  their  stems.  At  the  end  of  a  few 
hours  every  leaf  will  have  brought  round  its  pol- 
ished surface  to  the  light,  and  be  holding  its  open 
mouths  again  over  the  ground  for  drink. 

Is  the  plant  stupid  1  It  knows  what  it  wants 
and  likes,  and  if  that  be  within  reach  will  get  it. 
Put  the  rose-tree  into  soil  with  dry  bad  earth  on 
its  right  hand  and  rich  soil  upon  its  left.  You 
will  not  find  it  suffering  its  roots  to  be  long  in  the 
dark  about  the  trick  that  has  been  played  them. 
They  start  out  of  course  as  usual,  and  as  the  mail- 
coaches  used  to  do,  in  all  directions  ;  but  those 
that  begin  their  journey  through  poor  dust  receive 
in  a  mysterious  way  some  information  of  the  bet- 
ter land  that  is  to  be  found  by  traveling  in  a  con- 
trary direction.  Accordingly  they  all  turn  back 
to  follow  their  companions  who  have  gone  into  the 
richer  pasturage.    Propose  to  put  those  roots  into 


jail,  by  digging  a  trench  round  the  tree,  or  sink- 
ing a  stone  wall  into  the  earth  around  it.  The 
rootlets  dive  into  the  ground  until  they  have 
r^sached  the  bottom  of  the  obstacle,  then  pass  it, 
and  run  up  again  until  they  find  the  level  that 
best  pleases  them. 

Who  will  now  undertake  to  say  that  a  plant  is 
not  sensible  1  Let  Sophia  go  into  the  fields,  and 
she  will  tread  upon  a  multitude  of  flowers  that 
know  better  than  she  does  herself  which  way  the 
wind  blows,  what  o'clock  it  is,  and  what  is  to  be 
thought  about  the  weather.  The  Calendula  ar- 
vcnsis  opens  in  fine  weather,  and  shuts  up  when 
rain  is  coming.  The  Sonchus  sibiricus  shuts  up 
at  the  end  of  each  day's  business,  but  only  re- 
mains tranquilly  asleep  when  she  has  no  doubts 
at  all  about  the  morrow,  when  she  knows  it  will 
be  fine.  Let  a  traveler  seek  shelter  from  the  sun 
under  an  acacia  with  thorns  white  as  ivory,  call- 
ed by  Linnseus  the  Mimosa  cburnia.  The  dark 
shade  on  the  sand  perhaps  becomes  suddenly 
dotted  with  light ;  he  looks  up,  and  observes  that 
his  parasol  is  shutting  itself  up  ;  that  every  leaf 
is  putting  itself  to  bed.  If  he  will  look  closely  he 
may  observe  too,  that  the  leaves  sleep  by  the  dozen 
in  a  bed,  nestling  together  in  small  heaps.  The 
traveler  has  nothing  to  complain  about ;  he  does 
not  need  the  shade  ;  there  is  a  cloud  over  the  sun. 
The  tree  thinks — one  is  almost  obliged  to  say,  the 
tree  thinks — that  perhaps  it  will  come  on  to  rain. 
There  is  no  reason  why  its  whole  roots  should 
not  be  watered  in  the  arid  soil,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  its  leaves,  delicately  set  on  slender 
stems,  should  be  beaten  from  their  holdings.  The 
leaves,  therefore,  are  shut  up  and  drawn  together 
in  small  bundles,  that  they  may  find  in  union  the 
strength  which  in  isolation  they  do  not  possess : 
while  at  the  same  time  room  is  left  for  the  rain  to 
pass  between  them  to  water  the  roots. 

There  is  not  an  hour  of  the  day  that  is  not  the 
beloved  hour  of  some  blossom,  which  to  it  alone 
opens  her  heart.  Linna3us  conceived  the  pleasant 
notion  of  a  flower  clock.  Instead  of  a  rude  metal 
bell  to  thump  the  hour,  there  is  a  little  flower  bell 
ready  to  break  out  at  three  o'clock ;  a  flower  star 
that  will  shine  forth  at  four ;  and  a  cup,  perhaps, 
will  appear  at  five  o'clock,  to  remind  old-fashioned 
folk  that  it  is  tea-time.  Claude  Lorraine,  although 
he  did  not  make  a  clock  of  four-and-twenty 
flowers  in  his  garden,  was  a  landscape  painter 
most  familiar  with  nature ;  and  when  he  was 
abroad  he  could  at  any  time  know  what  o'clock  it 
was  by  asking  the  time  of  the  flowers  of  the  field. 
It  would  have  been  of  no  use  for  him  to  ask  a  cat. 
The  peasants  of  Auvergnc  and  Lnngucdoc  all 
have  at  their  door.s  beautiful  barometers,  in  which 
there  is  no  glass,  quicksilver,  or  joiner's  work. 
They  were  furnished  by  the  flowers.  « 

Let  me  put  a  spider  into  any  lady's  hand.  She 
is  aghast.  She  sbrieks.  The  nasty  ugly  thing! 
Madam,  the  spider  is  perhaps  shocked  at  your 
Brussels  laces ;  and,  although  you  may  be  the 
most  exquisite  miniature  paint(;r  living,  the  spider 
has  a  right  to  laugh  at  your  coarse  daubs  as  she 
runs  over  them.  Just  show  her  your  crochet 
work  when  you  shriek  at  her.    "  Have  you  spent 
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halfyour  days,"  the  spider,  if  she  be  spiteful,  may 
remark,  "  have  you  spent  halfyour  days  upon  the 
chinisv  ant i-iiiacassars  and  these  ottoman  covers  ? 
My  dear  lady,  is  that  your  web  1  If  I  were  big 
cnouf^h,  I  might  with  reason  drop  you,  and  cry 
out  at  you.  Let  me  spend  a  day  with  you,  and 
!)rino-  my  work.  I  have  four  little  bags  of  thread, 
such  little  bags !  In  every  bag  there  are  more 
tlian  a  thousand  holes,  such  tiny,  tiny  holes !  Out 
of  each  hole  thread  runs,  and  all  the  threads — 
more  than  four  thousand  threads — I  spin  together 
as  they  run,  and  when  they  are  all  spun,  they 
make  but  one  thread  of  the  web  I  weave.  T  have 
a  member  of  my  family  who  is  herself  no  bigger 
than  a  grain  of  sand.  Imagine  what  a  slender 
web  she  makes,  and  of  that,  too,  each  thread  is 
made  of  four  or  five  thousand  threads  that  have 
passed  out  of  her  four  bags  through  four  or  five 
thousand  little  holes.  Would  you  drop  her  too, 
crying  out  about  your  delicacy  1  A  pretty  thing  in- 
deed for  you  to  plume  yourselves  on  delicacy  and 
scream  at  us."  Having  made  such  a  speech,  we 
may  suppose  that  the  indignant  creature  fastens 
a  rope  round  one  of  the  rough  points  in  the  lady's 
hand  and  lets  herself  down  lightly  to  the  floor. 
Coming  dovi^n  stairs  is  noisy,  clumsy  work,  com- 
pared with  such  a  way  of  locomotion. 

The  creeping  things  we  scorn,  are  miracles 
of  beauty.  They  are  more  delicate  than  any  or- 
molu clock  or  any  lady's  watch  made,  for  pleas- 
ure's sake,  no  bigger  than  a  shilling.  Lyonnet 
counted  four  thousand  and  forty-one  muscles  in 
a  single  caterpillar,  and  these  are  a  small  part 
only  of  its  works.  Hooke  found  fourteen  thou- 
sand mirrors  in  the  eye  of  a  bluebottle,  and  there 
are  thirteen  thousand  three  hundred  separate  bits, 
that  go  to  provide  for  nothing  but  the  act  of 
breathing,  in  a  carp. 

Then  there  are  wonders  of  locomotion  in  the 
world  greater  than  any  steam-engine  can  furnish. 
When  the  hart  seeks  the  water-brooks,  how  many 
things  are  set  in  motion !  Eyes  to  see  where  the 
water  is,  muscles  to  move  the  feet,  nerves  to  stir 
the  muscles,  and  a  will — no  man  knows  how — 
to  stir  the  nerves.  There  are  swift  creatures 
who  depend  for  self-protection  on  their  legs,  as 
hares  and  horses.  Others  less  quick  of  move- 
ment commonly  have  weapons,  as  the  bull  or  the 
rhinoceros.  Birds  living  in  marshes  have  long 
legs,  as  Frenchmen  living  in  marshes,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Landes,  make  for  themselves  long 
legs  by  using  stilts.  Marsh  birds  have  stilts  born 
v/ith  them.  The  legs  of  animals  are  proportioned 
always  to  their  bulk  and  to  their  habits.  The 
huge  body  of  the  elephant  stands  upon  four  thick 
pillars,  the  stag  has  supports  of  a  lighter  and 
nimbler  quality.  Animals  that  get  some  of  their 
living  in  the  water,  as  beavers,  otters,  swans, 
ducks,  and  geese,  are  born  with  paddles  on  their 
ff'ct.  The  mole,  again,  is  born  with  spades  on 
his  fore  legs ;  and  the  camel  is  born  with  his  feet 
carefully  padded,  with  his  head  lifted  high  above 
the  sand  waves,  and  his  eyes  carefully  protected 
from  glare  and  dust.  One  might  think  through 
a  volume,  to  good  purpo8  3,  about  legs.  Every 
creature  has  the  Irirs  it  wants.      A  traveler  in 


Africa  relates  how  his  baggage  mule  stumbled 
and  fell,  and  could  retain  no  footing  over  ground 
covered  with  fresh  traces  of  the  hippopotamus. 
The  hippopotamus  was  born  with  clouts,  and  had 
the  right  feet  for  his  own  country ;  the  mule  was 
on  a  soil  for  which  it  had  not  been  created. 

Let  us  watch  the  movement  of  a  little  thing. 
How  docs  a  butterfly  escape  a  birdl  By  tack- 
ing. It  flies,  when  pursued,  with  a  sharp  zig- 
zag motion.  Let  us  compare  strength  with 
strength.  The  commonest  of  beetles  is  in  pro- 
portion six  times  stronger  than  the  horse  Lin- 
nseus  said  of  the  elephant  that  if  it  were  as  strong 
for  its  size  as  a  stag-beetle,  it  would  be  able  to 
tear  up  the  stoutest  trees  and  knock  down  mount- 
ains. 

The  movements  of  birds  upon  the  wing,  fur- 
nish a  familiar  world  of  wonders :  some  fly  like 
arrows,  some  describe  circles  in  the  sky,  and  oth- 
ers take  a  waving,  undulating  course.  There  are 
birds  every  where,  and  they  are  capable  of  almost 
any  thing ;  what  one  bird  can  not  do,  another  can. 
There  are  birds  of  the  earth,  birds  of  the  water, 
and  birds  of  the  air.  There  are  birds  that  scream 
at  sea  among  the  tempests,  birds  that  sing  at 
home  of  a  calm  evening  in  the  tree  shading  tlie 
cottage  door.  There  are  birds  that  nest  upon  the 
soil  in  open  plains,  and  there  are  birds  that  live 
in  caverns :  birds  of  the  wood,  birds  of  the  mount- 
ain, birds  that  love  towns  and  houses,  birds  liv- 
ing alone  in  deserts. 

We  have  heard  of  the  singing  of  swans.  It 
is  not  quite  a  fable.  During  the  winter  nights, 
flocks  of  swans  traverse  the  frozen  plains  of  Ice- 
land, filling  the  air  with  harmonies  like  murmurs 
of  the  lyre.  There  is  perfect  time  kept  at  the 
concert  which  they  give.  The  ablest  bird  opens 
the  chant,  a  second  follows,  then  a  third,  and 
finally  the  whole  choir  fills  the  sky  with  melody. 
The  air  is  full  of  modulated  utterances  and  re- 
sponses, which  the  Icelander  in  his  warm  cabin 
is  glad  to  hear ;  for  he  knows  then  that  the  spring 
weather  is  at  hand. 

There  are  more  harmonies  in  nature  than  mere 
sounds  aflford.  The  world  about  us  is  all  har- 
mony, of  which  we  can  perceive  only  a  part. 
The  Cephisus  that  watered  the  gardens  of  the 
Academy,  has  disappeared  with  the  woods  of 
Mount  Hymettus.  The  old  »Scamander  has  dis- 
appeared with  the  cedars  of  Mount  Ida,  under 
which  it  had  its  source.  The  climate  of  Italy 
was  milder  than  it  is,  less  relentless  in  its  heat, 
before  the  destruction  of  the  forests  of  the  Tyrol. 
He  who  cuts  down  a  tree  destroys  a  colony  of 
insects,  a  home  or  haunt  of  many  birds,  a  source 
of  food  to  quadrupeds  perhaps,  or  even  to  man. 
The  plantain-tree,  that  shades  a  fountain  or  hangs 
over  the  marshy  borders  of  a  stream,  is  a  beauti- 
ful object.  Between  the  river  and  the  tree  there 
is  a  harmony.  The  Persians  were  scourged  with 
pestilential  maladies  from  their  marsh-bordered 
rivers,  until  they  called  the  plantain-trees  to  their 
aid.  "  There  has  bceu  no  epidemic  at  Ispahan," 
says  Chardin,  "  shice  the  Persians  adorned  with 
such  trees  their  river  sides  and  gardens." 

We  niT.y  consider,  too,  the  V.nnnony  of  colors. 
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Raffaelle  was  not  more  choice  about  his  painting 
than  we  find  the  sun  to  be.  As  winter  departs, 
the  modest  violet  first  blossoms  beneath  a  vail 
of  leaves.  The  modesty  means  need  of  shelter. 
Protecting  leaves  radiate  back  upon  the  fragrant 
little  flower  all  the  heat  that  departs  from  it.  As 
the  snows  disappear,  blossoms  of  other  flowers 
open  which  display  themselves  more  boldly,  but 
they  are  blanched  or  nearly  so.  In  the  passage 
from  the  last  snows  of  winter  to  the  first  blos- 
soms of  spring,  the  harmony  of  color  is  preserved 
— hillsides  and  orchards  are  laden  with  a  delicate 
white,  varied  rarely  by  the  pink  upon  the  almond- 
trees.  Petels  of  apple-blossom  floating  on  the 
wind  mimic  the  flakes  of  snow  that  were  so  late- 
ly seen.  As  the  warm  season  advances,  colors 
deepen  until  we  come  to  the  dark  crimson  of  au- 
tumn flowers  and  the  brownness  of  the  autumn 
leaves.  This  change  is  meant  not  only  to  be 
beautiful — it  has  its  use.  Why  are  the  first 
spring  flowers  all  white,  or  nearly  white  1  Be- 
cause, when  the  winds  are  still  cold  and  when 
the  sun  is  only  moderately  kind,  a  flower  would 
be  chilled  to  death  if  its  heat  radiated  from  it  rap- 
idly. But  radiation  takes  place  most  freely  from 
dark  colors — from  black,  from  the  strongly  de- 
fined greens,  and  blues,  and  reds.  In  the  hot 
weather,  flowers  and  leaves  so  colored,  cool  them- 
selves more  readily  of  nights,  and  form  upon  their 
surfaces  the  healing  dew.  In  early  spring,  there 
is  Httle  need  of  dew  or  of  facilities  for  coolingr. 
The  delicate  spring  flowers  are,  therefore,  of  a 
color  that  is  least  ready  to  encourage  radiation. 
For  the  same  reason — because  white  substances 
give  out  least  freely  the  heat  that  they  contain  or 
cover — arctic  animals  are  white  as  their  native 
snows.  For  the  same  reason,  too,  the  snow  it- 
self is  white.  When  cold  becomes  severe,  snow 
falls  and  hangs  like  a  fur  mantle  about  the  soil. 
If  snow  were  black,  or  red,  or  blue,  it  would  still 
lei  some  of  the  heat  escape  which  is  retained 
under  its  whiteness.  The  colors,  even  of  men, 
darken  in  hot  climates;  in  the  hottest  they  are 
made  quite  black.  Black  substances  give  out 
their  heat  most  freely. 

In  regions  subject  to  a  cold  almost  incessant, 
a  short  summer  produces  flowers  of  extremely 
vivid  coloring.  The  summer,  although  short,  is 
fierce,  and  the  plants  radiate  fast  that  they  may 
escape  destruction.  The  dark  verdure  of  the 
northern  pines  would  cause  them  to  lose  heat 
with  great  rapidity.  For  compensation  they  are 
made  to  grow  in  pyramids  that  catch  a  cone  of 
snow  so  cleverly  as  to  great-coat  them  during  the 
hard  weather.  Birch  trees  that  grow  in  the  same 
forests  rise  among  the  pines  Uke  silver  columns, 
and  they  are  not  shaped  to  catch  the  snow,  be- 
cause they  do  not  want  it.  They  have  their  own 
light  clothing  of  a  brilliant  whiteness. 

Truly,  we  need  not  examine  far  into  the  wealth 
that  is  poured  out  in  nature  before  we  discover 
that 

*'  Such  l)oumy  is  no  gift  of  chance." 
Will  not  a  study  of  such  works  as  these  teach 
boys  to  reason  quite  as  well  as  Euclid  1     Have 
wc  toMche.'],  hr.Tc,  upon  a  kind  of  stmly  that  should 


be  excluded  from  the  discipline  of  schools  ]  Has 
it  no  power  to  awaken  intellect,  to  educate  the 
head,  the  heart,  and  the  souH 
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THE  terrible  bull-fights,  the  national  disgrace 
of  civilized  Spain,  which  were  even  trans- 
planted to  Mexico  under  the  former  Spanish  do- 
minion, and  are  carried  on  there  with  more  ardor 
and  pleasure  than  in  their  original  home,  have 
been  frequently  enough  described  with  all  the 
power  language  could  command.  We  must  con- 
fess, on  the  other  hand,  however,  that  we  scarce 
knew  any  thing  about  the  extraordinary  tiger- 
fights  which  take  place  at  the  courts  of  the  lesser 
princes  in  the  island  of  Java,  and  which  may  be 
regarded  as  counterparts  of  the  Spanish  bull- 
fights, though  emanating  from  a  lower  stand- 
point of  civilization.  We  have  come  across  a 
very  animated  description  of  them  in  a  work  by 
Franz  Junghahn,  a  Dutch  traveler,  who  has 
written  a  very  valuable  treatise  on  the  internal 
state  of  Java  from  personal  observation  ;  and  we 
will  proceed  to  give  our  readers  some  account  of 
the  way  these  tiger-fights  are  carried  on. 

Writing  from  Solo,  the  scat  of  a  little  Javanese 
prince,  who  has  the  reverend  title  of  Susuhunan, 
but  is  usually  called  Emperor  by  Europeans, 
Junghahn  writes  as  follows  : 

"  To-morrow  there  is  a  tiger-fight !" — this  was 
the  cry  from  every  mouth.  The  tigers  which  had 
been  captured  for  this  purpose  by  command  of 
the  emperor,  and  have  been  kept  alive,  had  de- 
voured nearly  every  dog  in  the  village,  which 
was  given  them  as  food,  either  dead  or  alive.  It 
was  high  time  to  have  the  fight  carried  out,  if  the 
tigers  were  not  to  perish  of  inanition. 

The  day  arrives.  In  the  front  gallery  with  the 
Dutch  resident  are  all  the  officers  of  the  garrison, 
all  the  employes,  and  a  few  dozen  citizens,  all 
dressed  in  their  gala  clothes,  as  well  as  the  royal 
princes — the  latter  are  nearly  all  attired  in  Eu- 
ropean uniforms ;  the  majority  are  lieutenants, 
some  captains,  a  couple  majors,  and  one  even  a 
colonel.  They  look  very  chivalrous,  except  that 
they  have  not  laid  aside  one  article  of  the  Javan- 
ese national  dress,  namely,  the  colored  handkBr- 
chief,  with  which  they  keep  their  long  tresses  in 
order. 

At  length  the  signal  is  given,  the  carriages 
drive  up,  and  bear  the  company,  surrounded  by  a 
swarm  of  pedestrians,  to  the  palace.  In  the  sec- 
ond court-yard  all  descend,  and  the  procession 
proceeds  on  foot  up  and  down  flights  of  stairs: 
at  several  points  musicians  are  stationed,  who 
make  a  loud  noise  with  their  drums  and  trumpets. 
In  the  central  court  the  body-guard  is  drawn  up 
with  shouldered  pikes,  and  trumpeters  also  in 
waiting.  Before  the  resident  the  guard  lower 
their  weapons  reverentially.  Thus  they  walk  on 
to  the  actual  entrance  of  the  sanctuary.  Here 
stands  a  troop  of  old,  half-naked  women  !  they 
receive  the  resident  with  shakes  of  the  hand,  and 
accompany  him  further  to  the  "supreme  master." 
These  are  important  personages  ;  they  form  the 
immediate  body-gunrd  of  the  emperor,  whose  per- 
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son  no  male  servant  dare  approach.  The  pro- 
cession has  scarce  passed  through  the  last  portal, 
before  a  fresh  troop  of  red-coated  musicians, 
adorned  with  plumes  of  feathers,  who  are  drawn 
up  in  the  central  hall,  commence  making  a  tre- 
mendous noise  with  their  drums,  trumpets,  and 
cvmbals.  Here  the  emperor  is  seated  on  his 
chair  of  state.  The  Europeans  approach  him 
with  uncovered  heads.  The  prince  of  the  coun- 
try rises  with  measured  solemnity  on  the  approach 
of  the  resident,  and  oifers  each  European  his 
hand  with  stately  ceremony.  The  resident  takes 
his  place  at  his  left  hand,  and  the  other  Euro- 
peans by  his  side.  A  few  minutes  are  passed  si- 
lently and  without  a  sound.  Then  they  set  out  : 
the  emperor  and  the  resident,  arm-in-arm,  walk 
in  front ;  women,  with  the  upper  parts  of  their 
bodies  uncovered,  follow  next ;  they  carry  betel- 
boxes,  spittoons,  and  the  imperial  velvet  chair  of 
state,  which  four  of  them  hold  high  in  the  air. 
The  Europeans  joined  the  procession,  mixed  up 
with  Javanese  ;  the  musicians  again  break  out 
into  their  noisy  accompaniment.  Thus  the  pro- 
cession moves  along  over  the  terrace  to  the  front 
court,  where  the  preparations  for  the  tiger-fight 
have  been  made. 

A  cage  is  erected  here,  formed  of  trunks  of  trees 
and  bamboos,  fifteen  feet  high  and  ten  feet  in  diam- 
eter. It  contains  a  live  buftalo,  adorned  with  gar- 
lands round  its  neck  and  horns.  The  external 
circumference  of  the  cage  is  surrounded  by  long 
oblong  chests,  made  of  stout  planks.  Each  chest 
contains  a  live  tiger,  between  whom  and  the  buf- 
falo only  a  trap-door  forms  a  partition.  When 
this  is  pulled  up  the  buffalo  places  himself  in  a 
fighting  position,  with  his  head  turned  toward 
the  door  of  the  tiger's  den.  The  tiger  does  not 
appear  to  show  any  inclination  to  commence  hos- 
tilities ;  it  is  necessary  to  enrage  the  beast  first 
by  means  of  fire,  or  by  poking  at  it  with  sharp- 
ened sticks.  At  length  the  tiger  springs  forth 
from  the  chest  with  a  hoarse  growl.  The  excite- 
ment of  the  spectators  has  reached  its  highest 
pitch.  The  buffalo  turns  round  in  a  circle,  always 
keeping  its  armed  forehead  opposed  to  the  creep- 
ing and  crouching  enemy  ;  and  when  the  tiger  is 
couchant,  drives  him  with  his  horns  against  the 
sides  of  the  chest.  At  another  moment  the  tiger 
becomes  the  assailant,  springs  on  the  buffalo,  and 
frequently  fastens  its  teeth  so  firmly  in  the  ani- 
mal's back,  that  the  buffalo  tosses  him  back  and 
forward  in  every  direction.  This  horrible  contest 
is  repeated  with  many  variations :  at  times  the 
tiger  climbs  up  to  the  roof  of  the  cage,  and  is 
there  caught  in  falling  on  the  horns  of  the  buffalo 
and  again  hurled  in  the  air.  Generally  the  tiger 
is  soon  exhausted,  lies  gnashing  its  teeth,  and 
gasping  for  breath  on  the  floor  of  the  cage,  while 
the  buffalo  walks  restlessly  round  and  round  and 
shaking  his  head  ominously.  On  other  occasions 
the  buffalo  evinces  no  inclination  for  the  contest, 
and  both  animals  arc  irritated  to  an  extreme  pitch 
l»y  burning  straw  or  boiling  water,  which  attend- 
ants sitting  on  the  top  of  the  cage  pour  down  on 
the  1)e.'ists,  or  through  the  so-called  "  buffalo  herb," 
a  species  of  stinging-nettle,  which  causes  consid- 


erable inflammation.  The  buffalo  is  nearly  always 
the  victor  ;  he  receives  a  few  slight  wounds  from 
the  claws  and  teeth  of  the  tiger,  and  eventually 
looks  down  with  the  pride  of  victory  upon  one  or 
more  dead  and  dying  tigers  which  lie  vanquished 
before  him.  The  narrowness  of  the  cage,  in  which 
the  tiger  can  not  move  freely  enough  in  its  fash- 
ion and  spring  on  the  foe,  aids  the  buffalo  to  gain 
the  victory,  especially  as  tigers  that  have  been 
shut  up  for  any  length  of  time,  and  have  only 
satisfied  their  hunger  with  a  scanty  supply  of 
dead  dogs,  soon  lose  their  strength. 

The  battle  is  continually  accompanied  by  the 
sound  of  hurried  blows  on  the  gamelang,  between 
which  the  shouts  of  the  spectators  enccmraging 
the  animals  may  be  heard  echoing.  At  the  close 
of  the  spectacle  the  signal  for  silence  was  given. 
The  emperor  had  been  regarding  the  spectacle, 
seated  on  his  throne  at  some  little  distance,  and 
between  him  and  the  cage  was  a  long  open  space, 
which  was  bounded  by  rows  of  Europeans.  They 
now  seated  themselves  again,  and  the  viceroy  and 
premier,  Pangerang  Adipati,  walks  between  the 
ranks  to  receive  the  further  commands  of  his  high- 
ness. The  viceroy,  a  rather  lively  and  corpulent 
old  man  of  reverend  aspect,  with  long  gray  hair, 
dressed  in  rich  Javanese  clothes,  with  the  little 
white  cylindrical  cap,  which  is  a  sign  of  high  rank 
at  court,  throws  himself,  at  a  distance  of  twenty- 
five  paces,  down  upon  the  uncovered  sandy  soil, 
raises  his  clasped  hands  to  his  broad  forehead,  and 
salutes  his  master.  While  seated  on  the  ground 
he  crawls  further  along  for  about  five  steps,  then 
repeats  his  salutation  (called  sembah),  then  crawls 
a  few  paces  further,  and  eventually,  after  the  third 
repetition  of  this  ceremony,  remaining  seated  in 
all  humility  on  the  ground  before  his  lord,  at  a 
distance  of  fifteen  paces,  which  he  dare  not  en- 
croach upon.  The  deepest  silence  prevails  all 
around ;  the  emperor  sits  motionless  on  his  throne. 
The  viceroy  gives  his  report  in  a  hoarse  voice.  At 
each,  however  short,  paragraph  of  his  speech,  he 
raises  his  hands  again  to  his  forehead,  which  he 
holds  in  a  suppliant  posture,  until  the  emperor 
has  expressed  his  commands.  This  takes  place 
in  a  solemn  voice  and  in  a  few  words.  The  vice- 
roy replies  in  the  same  fashion,  with  many  repe- 
titions of  the  sembah.  The  order  has  been  given 
for  a  contest  of  a  different  nature.  The  viceroy 
at  length  retires,  cringing  and  slowly  crawling 
backward. 

The  Susuhunan  rises,  walks  in  front,  arm-in- 
arm with  the  resident.  All  his  movements  are 
made  with  studied  calmness,  and  the  state-chair 
is  carried  after  him  by  the  women  in  great  sol- 
emnity. The  procession  walks  to  a  little  stage 
with  a  balcony-shaped  elevation.  As  many  Eu- 
ropeans as  can  find  room  then  follow,  and  stand 
among  the  women,  who,  with  their  betel-boxes 
and  spittoons,  arc  quite  inseparable  from  the  em- 
peror. These  women,  standing  by  dozens  behind 
their  lord's  chair,  mixed  up  with  officers  and  em- 
ployes in  uniform,  furnish  a  strange  sight. 

All  the  walls  are  thronged  with  spectators; 
even  the  branches  of  the  surrounding  trees  bear 
living  fruit.     The  whole  square  is  full  of  people. 
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Not  far  from  the  royal  balcony  a  company  of 
lancers,  three  or  four  deep,  has  formed  a  hollow 
square  ;  the  space  they  inclose  is  about  300  feet 
long,  and  about  half  the  breadth.  The  first  row 
of  soldiers  hold  their  lances  horizontal,  the  sec- 
ond at  an  acute  angle,  and  the  other  perpendic- 
ularly. 

In  the  centre  of  this  square  stand,  at  regular 
intervals  apart,  a  number  of  wooden  chests,  each 
about  eight  feet  long,  and  with  the  front  turned 
toward  the  emperor ;  they  resemble  Javanese 
coffins,  and  contain  each  a  live  tiger. 

Two  festively-attired  officials  approach  the  bal- 
cony, kneel  down  and  make  their  salaam  ;  a  sig- 
nal from  the  ruler  follows  ;  they  rise  again  with 
fresh  sembahs,  and  retire  with  solemn  and  meas- 
ured tread.  The  square  opens  to  receive  them, 
and  then  closes  upon  them.  They  go  to  the  first 
tiger  chest,  pile  straw,  brushwood,  and  dry  logs 
against  the  rear  of  it,  and  set  it  on  fire.  One 
mounts  on  the  chest,  cuts  the  ropes  with  which 
the  lid  was  fastened  down,  pulls  the  latter  up, 
rattling  it  once  or  twice,  lifts  it  off,  and  throws  it 
to  some  distance  ;  all  this  is  done  with  great  sol- 
emnity ;  he  then  descends  from  the  chest,  falls  on 
his  knees,  and  for  the  last  time  makes  a  sembah 
to  the  emperor. 

All  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  opening  of  the  chest, 
the  excitement  growing  apace  the  higher  the  fire 
behind  it  flares  up.  The  officer  retires,  going 
through  a  dignified  national  dance,  to  which  the 
blows  of  the  gamelang  furnish  the  accompani- 
ment. The  fire  burns  still  higher ;  the  two  offi- 
cials have  quitted  the  square.  At  length,  in  the 
dark  opening  of  the  chest  is  seen  the  tiger ;  he 
growls  furiously.  The  blows  of  the  gamelang  are 
redoubled.  The  tiger — it  is  a  royal  one — is  not 
so  tall,  but  surely  as  long  as  a  buftalo.  The 
splendid  brute,  as  if  proud  of  its  beautiful  striped 
garments,  looks  silently  around  undauntedly  upon 
the  three  rows  of  sharp  lances  stretched  out 
against  it ;  the  tiger  walks  three  or  four  times 
up  and  down,  and  then  lies  down ;  the  dazzling 
flames  trouble  it  but  little  ;  it  seems  to  be  thought- 
ful, and  to  be  trying  to  form  some  decision.  At 
length  it  rises,  and  walks  slowly  to  one  side  of 
the  wall  of  lances,  which  it  examines  calmly.  It 
finds  no  way  of  escape  ;  it  turns  to  the  other  side ; 
but  here  countless  lance-points  are  thrust  out  to 
greet  it.  Despair  seems  to  seize  upon  it ;  it  ut- 
ters a  hoarse  hollow  sound,  and  gallops  along  the 
ranks  madly,  trying  to  break  through  them  in  an 
oblique  direction.  But,  wherever  it  approaches 
the  ranks,  a  dozen  spears  immediately  sink  to  re- 
ceive it,  and  force  it  to  retreat.  It  tries  the  same 
plan  on  the  other  side,  but  must  retreat  here,  too ; 
and  thus  it  continues  its  furious,  irregular  gallop, 
until  at  last,  spurred  up  to  fury,  it  dares  the  last 
attempt — a  leap  on  to  the  spears.  But  caught 
upon  the  lances,  it  falls  backward,  rolls  over  once 
or  twice,  then  sprinjrs  up  again,  runs  a  few  paces 
further,  receives  fresh  stabs  from  the  lances,  and 
at  last  sinks  exhausted  on  the  sand.  Swarms  of 
spearmen  then  surround  it,  and  drive  their  death- 
dealing  weapons  into  the  royal  brute. 

The  sport  is  continued  by  opening  several 
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chests,  and  the  victims  all  suffer  the  same  fate. 
The  beasts  behave  in  different  ways ;  many  set 
off  in  a  gallop  at  once,  and  throw  themselves  on 
the  rows  of  spears.  This  is  more  especially  a  pe- 
culiarity with  the  leopards,  and  the  younger  ani- 
mals. The  majority  look  around  cautiously,  and 
do  not  hazard  the  salto  mortale  till  after  long  hes- 
itation ;  many  even  attempt  to  crawl  back  into 
the  chest,  although  it  is  already  on  fire  ;  others 
lie  down  in  the  square,  and  reveal  no  inclination 
to  get  up  again.  As  a  precaution  against  this, 
two  baskets  made  of  bamboo,  and  representing 
little  huts,  stand  in  the  square  ;  a  few  Javanese 
conceal  themselves  in  them,  and,  moving  along 
under  their  cover,  approach  the  animal,  and  com- 
pel it  to  get  up  by  pricking  it  with  sharpened 
staves.  After  four  or  five  tigers  have  been  driven 
out  of  their  chests  and  sacrificed,  the  glowing  sun 
has  reached  its  zenith,  and  brings  a  close  to  the 
spectacle  by  the  fury  of  its  beams. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

IN   WHICH    THOMAS    NEWCOME    SINGS    HIS   LAST    SONG. 

THE  earliest  comers  were  the  first  mate  and 
the  medical  officer  of  the  ship  in  which  the 
two  gentlemen  had  come  to  England.  The  mate 
was  a  Scotchman  :  the  doctor  was  a  Scotchman  ; 
of  the  gentlemen  from  the  Oriental  Club,  three 
were  Scotchmen. 

The  Southerons,  with  one  exception,  were  the 
last  to  arrive,  and  for  awhile  we  stood  looking  out 
of  the  windows  awaiting  their  coming.  The  first 
mate  pulled  out  a  pen-knife  and  arranged  his 
nails.  The  Doctor  and  Mr.  Binnie  talked  of  the 
progress  of  medicine.  Binnie  had  walked  the 
hospitals  of  Edinburgh  before  getting  his  civil 
appointment  to  India.  The  three  gentlemen  from 
Hanover  Square  and  the  Colonel  had  plenty  to 
say  about  Tom  Smith  of  the  Cavalry,  and  Harry 
Hall  of  the  Engineers  :  how  Topham  was  going 
to  marry  j)oor  little  Bob  Wallis's  widow  ;  how 
many  lakhs  Barber  had  brought  home,  and  the 
like.  The  tall  gray-headed  Englishman,  who  had 
been  in  the  east  too,  in  the  king's  service,  joined 
for  awhile  in  this  coTivcrsation,  but  presently  lefl 
*  Continued  from  the  February  Number. 
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it,  and  canio  and  talked  with  Clive  :  "  I  knew  your 
father  in  India,"  said  the  gentleman  to  the  lad  ; 
''  there  is  not  a  more  gallant  or  respected  officer  in 
that  service.  I  have  a  boy  too,  a  step-son,  who 
has  just  gone  into  the  army  ;  he  is  older  than 
you,  he  was  born  at  the  end  of  the  Waterloo 
year,  and  so  was  a  great  friend  of  his  and  mine, 
who  was  at  your  school,  Sir  Rawdon  Crawley." 
"  He  was  in  Gown  Boys,  I  know,"  says  the 
boy  ;  "  succeeded  his  uncle  Pitt,  fourth  Baronet. 
I  don't  know  how  his  mother — her  who  wrote  the 
Hymns,  you  know,  and  goes  to  Mr.  Honeyman's 
chapel — comes  to  be  Rebecca,  Lady  Crawley. 
His  father,  Colonel  Rawdon  Crawley,  died  at 
Coventry  Island,  in  August,  182 — ,  and  his 
uncle,  Sir  Pitt,  not  still  September  here.  I  re- 
member, we  used  to  talk  about  it  at  Gray  Friars, 
when  I  was  quite  a  little  chap  ;  and  there  were 
bets  whether  Crawley,  I  mean  the  young  one, 
was  a  Baronet  or  not." 


"  When  t  sailed  to  Rigy  Cornel,"  the  first 
mate  was  speaking — nor  can  any  spelling  nor 
combination  of  letters  of  which  I  am  master,  re- 
produce this  gentleman's  accent  when  he  was 
talking  his  best — "  I  racklackt  they  used  always 
to  sairve  us  a  drem  before  denner.  And  as  your 
frinds  are  kipping  the  denner,  and  as  I've  no 
watch  to-night,  I'll  jist  do  as  we  used  to  do  at 
Rigy.  James,  my  fine  fellow,  jist  look  alive  and 
breng  me  a  small  glass  of  brandy,  will  ye'?  Did 
ye  iver  try  a  brandy  cock-tail.  Cornel  1  Whin  I 
sailed  on  the  New  York  line,  we  used  jest  to 
make  bits  before  denner  :  and — thank  ye,  James :" 
and  he  tossed  off  a  glass  of  brandy. 

Here  a  waiter  announces,  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Sir 
Thomas  de  Boots,"  and  the  General  enters, 
scowling  round  the  room  according  to  his  fashion, 
very  red  in  the  face,  very-  tight  in  the  girth, 
splendidly  attired  with  a  choking  white  neck- 
cloth, a  voluminous  waistcoat,  and  his  orders  on. 


"  Stars  and  garters,  by  jingo  !"  cries  Mr. 
Frederic  Bay  ham  ;  "  I  say,  Pendennis,  have  you 
any  idea,  is  the  Duke  coming  1  I  wouldn't  have 
come  in  these  Bluchers  if  I  had  known  it.  Con- 
found it,  no — Hoby  himself,  my  own  bootmaker, 
wouldn't  have  allowed  poor  F.  B.  to  appear  in 
Bluchers,  if  he  had  known  that  I  was  going  to 
meet  the  Duke.  My  linen's  all  right,  any  how  ;" 
and  F.  B.  breathed  a  thankful  prayer  for  that. 
Indeed  who,  but  the  very  curious,  could  tell  that 
not  F.  B.'s  but  C.  H.'s — Charles  Honeyman's 
— was  the  mark  upon  that  decorous  linen  1 

Colonel  Newcome  introduced  Sir  Thomas  to 
every  one  in  the  room,  as  he  had  introduced  us 
all  to  each  other  previously,  and  as  Sir  Thomas 
looked  at  one  after  another,  his  face  was  kind 
enough  to  assume  an  expression  which  seemed 
to  ask,  "And  who  the  devil  are  you,  SirT'  as 
clearly  as  though  the  General  himself  had  given 
utterance  to  the  words.  With  the  gentleman  in 
tlie  window  talking  to  Clive  he  seemed  to  have 
some  acquaintance  and  said  not  unkindly,  "  How 
d'  you  do,  Dobbin." 

Th(!  carriage  of  Sir  Brian  Newcome  now  drove 
up,  from  which  the  Baronet  descended  in  state, 
leaning  upon  the  arm  of  the  Apollo  in  plush  and 


powder,  who  closed  the  shutters  of  the  great 
coach,  and  mounted  by  the  side  of  the  coachman, 
laced  and  periwigged.  The  Bench  of  Bishops 
has  given  up  its  wigs  ;  can  not  the  box,  too,  be 
made  to  resign  that  insane  decoration  1  Is  it 
necessary  for  our  comfort,  that  the  men  who  do 
our  work  in  stable  or  household  should  be  dressed 
like  Merry-Andrews  1  Enter  Sir  Brian  New- 
come,  smiling  blandly :  he  greets  his  brother 
affectionately.  Sir  Thomas  gayly  ;  he  nods  and 
smiles  to  Clive,  and  graciously  permits  Mr.  Pen- 
dennis to  take  hold  of  two  fingers  of  his  extended 
right  hand.  That  gentleman  is  charmed,  of 
course,  with  the  condescension.  What  man 
could  be  otherwise  than  happy  to  be  allowed  a 
momentary  embrace  of  two  such  precious  fingers^ 
When  a  gentleman  so  favors  me,  I  always  ask, 
mentally,  why  he  has  taken  the  trouble  at  all,  and 
regret  that  I  have  not  had  the  presence  of  mind 
to  poke  one  finger  against  his  two.  If  I  w^^re 
worth  ten  thousand  a  year,  I  can  not  help  in- 
wardly reflecting,  and  kept  a  large  account  m 
Threadneedle  Street,  I  can  not  help  thinking  he 
would  have  favored  me  with  the  whole  j>alm. 

The  arrival  of  these  two  grandees  has  somehow 
cast  a  solemnity  over  the  company.     The  weather 
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is  talked  about :  brilliant  in  itself,  it  does  not 
occasion  very  brilliant  remarks  among  Colonel 
Newcome's  guests.  Sir  Brian  really  thinks  it 
must  be  as  hot  as  it  is  in  India.  Sir  Thomas  de 
Boots,  swelling  in  his  white  waistcoat,  in  the 
armholes  of  which  his  thumbs  are  engaged, 
smiles  scornfully,  and  wishes  Sir  Brian  had  ever 
felt  a  good  sweltering  day  in  the  hot  winds  in 
India.  Sir  Brian  withdraws  the  untenable  pro- 
position that  London  is  as  hot  as  Calcutta.  Mr. 
Binnie  looks  at  his  watch,  and  at  the  Colonel. 
"  We  have  only  your  nephew  Tom  to  wait  for," 
he  says;  "I  think  we  may  make  so  bold  as  to 
order  the  dinner," — a  proposal  heartily  seconded 
by  Mr.  Frederick  Bayham. 

The  dinner  appears  steaming,  borne  by  steam- 
ing waiters.  The  grandees  take  their  places,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  Colonel.  He  begs  Mr.  Honey- 
man  to  say  grace,  and  stands  reverentially  during 
that  brief  ceremony,  while  De  Boots  looks  queerly 
at  him  from  over  his  napkin.  All  the  young  men 
take  their  places  at  the  further  end  of  the  table, 
round  about  Mr.  Binnie  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
second  course  Mr.  Barnes  Newcome  makes  his 
appearance. 

Mr.  Barnes  does  not  show  the  sliahtest'deoree 
of  disturbance,  although  he  disturbs  all  the  com- 
pany. Soup  and  fish  are  brought  for  him,  and 
meat,  which  he  leisurely  eats,  while  twelve  other 
gentlemen  are  kept  waiting.  We  mark  Mr. 
Binnie's  twinkling  eyes,  as  they  watch  the  young 
man.  "  Eh,"  he  seems  to  say,  "  but  that's  just 
about  as  free  and  easy  a  young  chap  as  ever  I  set 
eyes  on."  And  so  Mr.  Barnes  was  a  cool  young 
chap.  That  dish  is  so  good,  he  must  really  have 
some  more.  He  discusses  the  second  supply 
leisurely  ;  and  turning  round  simpering  to  his 
neighbor,  says,  "  I  really  hope  Pm  not  keeping 
every  body  waiting." 

"Hem!"  grunts  the  neighbor,  Mr.  Bayham; 
"it  doesn't  much  matter,  for  we  had  all  pretty 
well  done  dinner."  Barnes  takes  a  note  of  Mr. 
Bayham's  dress — his  long  frock-coat,  the  ribbon 
round  his  neck ;  and  surveys  him  with  an  ad- 
mirable impudence.  "  Who  are  these  people," 
thinks  he,  "my  uncle  has  got  together!"  He 
bows  graciously  to  the  honest  Colonel,  who  asks 
him  to  take  wine.  He  is  so  insufferably  affable, 
that  every  man  near  him  would  like  to  give  him 
a  beating. 

All  the  time  of  the  dinner  the  host  was  chal- 
lenging every  body  to  drink  wine,  in  his  honest 
old-fashioned  way,  and  Mr.  Binnie  seconding  the 
chief  entertainer.  Such  was  the  way  in  England 
and  Scotland  when  they  were  young  men.  And 
when  Binnie,  asking  Sir  Brian,  receives  for  reply 
from  the  Baronet — "  Thank  you.  No,  my  dear 
Sir.  I  have  exceeded  already,  positively  exceed- 
ed," the  poor  discomfited  gentleman  hardly  knows 
whither  to  apply  ;  but,  luckily,  Tom  Norris,  the 
first  mate,  comes  to  his  rescue,  and  cries  out, 
"  Mr.  Binnie,  Vre  not  had  enough,  and  I'll  drink 
a  glass  of  any  thing  ye  like  with  ye."  The  fact 
is,  that  Mr.  Norris  has  had  enough.  He  has 
drunk  bumpers  to  the  health  of  every  member  of 
the  company  ;   his  glass  has  been  filled  scores  of 


times  by  watchful  waiters.  So  has  Mr.  Bayham 
absorbed  great  quantities  of  drink ;  but  without 
any  visible  effect  on  that  veteran  toper.  So  has 
young  Clive  taken  more  than  is  good  for  him. 
His  cheeks  are  flushed  and  burning ;  he  is  chat- 
tering and  laughing  loudly  at  his  end  of  the  table. 
Mr.  Warrington  eyes  the  lad  with  some  curiosity ; 
and  then  regards  Mr.  Barnes  wilh  a  look  of  scorn, 
which  docs  not  scorch  that  affable  young  person. 
I  am  obliged  to  confess  that  the  mate  of  the 
Indiaman  at  an  early  period  of  the  dessert,  and 
when  nobody  had  asked  him  for  any  such  public 
expression  of  his  opinion,  insisted  on  rising  and 
proposing  the  health  of  Colonel  Newcome,  whose 
virtues  he  lauded  outrageously,  and  whom  he  pro- 
nounced to  be  one  of  the  best  of  mortal  men. 
Sir  Brian  looked  very  much  alarmed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  speech,  which  the  mate  de- 
livered with  immense  shrieks  and  gesticulation  : 
but  the  Baronet  recovered  during  the  course  of 
the  rambling  oration,  and  at  its  conclusion  grace- 
fully tapped  the  table  with  one  of  those  patron- 
izing fingers  ;  and  lifting  up  a  glass  containing  at 
least  a  thimble-full  of  claret,  said,  "My  dear 
brother,  I  drink  your  health  with  all  my  heart, 
I'm  su-ah."  The  youthful  Barnes  had  uttered 
many  "  Hear,  hears  !"  during  the  discourse  with 
an  irony,  which,  with  every  fresh  glass  of  wine 
he  drank,  he  cared  less  to  conceal.  And  though 
Barnes  had  come  late  he  had  drunk  largely, 
making  up  for  lost  time. 

Those  ironical  cheers,  and  all  his  cousin's  be- 
havior during  dinner  had  struck  young  Clive, 
who  was  growing  very  angry.  He  growled  out 
remarks  uncomplimentary  to  Barnes.  His  eyes, 
as  he  looked  toward  his  kinsman,  flashed  out 
challenges,  of  which  we  who  were  watching  him 
could  see  the  warlike  purport.  Warrington  look- 
ed at  Bayham  and  Pendennis  with  glances  of 
apprehension.  We  saw  that  danger  was  brood- 
ing, unless  the  one  young  man  could  be  restrain- 
ed from  his  impertinence,  and  the  other  from  his 
wine. 

Colonel  Newcome  said  a  very  few  words  in 
reply  to  his  honest  friend  the  chief  mate  :  and 
there  the  matter  might  have  ended  :  but  I  am 
sorry  to  say  Mr.  Binnie  now  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  rise  and  deliver  himself  of  some  remarks 
regarding  the  King's  service,  coupled  with  the 
name  of  Major  General  Sir  Thomas  de  Boots, 
K.C.B.,  &c. — the  receipt  of  which  that  gallant 
oflScer  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  in  a  confusion 
amounting  almost  to  apoplexy.  The  glasses  went 
whack  whack  upon  the  hospitable  board  ;  the 
evening  set  in  for  public  speaking.  Encouraged 
by  his  last  effort,  Mr.  Binnie  now  proposed  Sir 
Brian  Newcome's  health  ;  and  that  Baroiu^t  rose 
and  uttered  an  exceedingly  lengthy  s|)('ecli,  de- 
livered with  his  wine  glass  on  his  bosom. 

Then  that  sad  rogue  Bayham  nmst  get  up, 
and  call  earnestly  and  respectfully  fi^r  silence 
and  the  chairman's  hearty  sympathy,  for  the  few 
observations  which  he  had  to  propose.  "  Our 
armies  had  been  drunk  with  proper  enthusiasm 
— such  men  as  he  beheld  around  him  deserved 
the  applause  of  all  honest  hearts,  and  merited 
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the  cheers  with  which  their  names  had  been  re- 
ceived.     (Hear,   hear!   from   Barnes   Newcome 
sarcastically.    Hear,  hear,  Hear  !  fiercely,  from 
Clive.)    But  while  we  applaud  our  army,  should 
we  forifct  a  profession  still  more  exalted  1     Yes, 
still  more  exalted,  I  say  in  the  face  of  the  gal- 
lant CJcncral  opposite,  and  that  profession,  I  need 
not  say,  is  the  Church.      (Applause.)     Gentle- 
men, we  have  among  us  one  who,  while  partak- 
ing largely  of  the  dainties  on  this  festive  board, 
drinking  freely  of  the  sparkling  wine-cup  which 
our  gallant  hospitality  administers  to  us,  sancti- 
fies by  his  presence  the  feast  of  which  he  par- 
takes, inaugurates  with  appropriate  benedictions, 
and  graces  it,  I  may  say,  both  before  and  after 
meat.      Gentlemen,  Charles  Honeyman  was  the 
friend  of  my  childhood,  his  father  the  instructor 
of  my  early  days.     If  Frederick  Bayham's  latter 
life  has  been  checkered  by  misfortune,  it  may  be 
that  I  have  forgotten  the  precepts  which  the  ven- 
erable parent  of  Charles  Honeyman  poured  into 
an  inattentive  ear.     He  too,  as  a  child,  was  not 
exempt  from  faults  ;  as  a  young  man,  I  am  told, 
not  quite  free  from  youthful  indiscretions.     But 
in  this  present  Anno  Domini,  we  hail  Charles 
Honeyman  as  a  precept  and  an  example,  as  a 
decus  Jidei  and  a  lumen  ecclesicE  (as  I  told  him  in 
the  confidence  of  the  private  circle  this  mornin_^ 
and  ere  I  ever  thought  to  publish  my  opinion  in 
this  distinguished  company).    Colonel  Newcome 
and  Mr.   Binnie  !   I  drink  to  the  health  of  the 
Reverend  Charles  Honeyman,  A.M.     May  we 
listen  to  many  more  of  his  sermons,  as  well  as 
to  that  admirable  discourse  with  which  I  am  sure 
he  is  about  to  electrify  us  now.     May  we  profit 
by  his  eloquence  ;   and  cherish  in  our  memories 
the  truths  which  come  mended  from  his  tongue !" 
He  ceased  ;  poor  Honeyman  had  to  rise  on  his 
legs,  and  gasp  out  a  few  incoherent  remarks  in 
reply.     Without  a  book  before  him,  the  Incum- 
bent of  Lady  Whittlesea's  Chapel  was  no  prophet, 
and  the  truth  is  he  made  poor  work  of  his  oration. 
At  the  end  of  it,  he,  Sir  Brian,  Colonel  Dob- 
bin, and  one  of  the   Indian   gentlemen  quitted 
the  room,  in  spite  of  the  loud  outcries  of  our 
generous  host,  who  insisted  that  the  party  should 


not  break  up.  "  Close  up,  gentlemen,"  called 
out  honest  Newcome,  "we  are  not  gointr  to  part 
just  yet.  Let  me  fill  your  glass.  General.  You 
used  to  have  no  objection  to  a  glass  of  wine." 
And  he  poured  out  a  bumper  for  his  friend,  which 
the  old  campaigner  sucked  in  with  fitting  gusto. 
"  Who  will  give  us  a  songl  Binnie,  give  us  the 
Laird  of  Cockpen.  It's  capital,  my  dear  Gen- 
eral. Capital,"  the  Colonel  whispered  to  his 
neighbor. 

Mr.  Binnie  struck  up  the  Laird  of  Cockpen, 
without,  I  am  bound  to  say,  the  least  reluctance. 
He  bobbed  to  one  man,  and  he  winked  to  an- 
other, and  he  tossed  his  glass,  and  gave  all  the 
points  of  his  song  in  a  manner  which  did  credit 
to  his  simplicity  and  his  humor.  You  haughty 
Southerners  little  know  how  a  jolly  Scotch  gen- 
tleman can  dcsipere  in  loco,  and  how  he  chirrups 
over  his  honest  cups.  I  do  not  say  whether  it 
was  with  the  song  or  with  Mr.  Binnie  that  we 
were  most  amused.  It  was  a  good  commonty, 
as  Christopher  Sly  says  ;  nor  were  we  sorry  when 
it  was  done. 

Him  the  first  mate  succeeded ;  after  which 
came  a  song  from  the  redoubted  F.  Bayham, 
which  he  sang  with  a  bass  voice  which  Lablache 
might  envy,  and  of  which  the  chorus  was  franti- 
cally sung  by  the  whole  company.  The  cry  was 
then  for  the  Colonel ;  on  which  Barnes  Newcome, 
who  had  been  drinking  much,  started  up  with 
something  like  an  oath,  crying,  "  0, 1  can't  stand 
this." 

"Then  leave  it,  confound  you!"  said  young 
Clive,  with  fury  in  his  face.  "  If  our  company 
is  not  good  for  you,  why  do  you  come  into  itl" 

"  Whas  thatl"  asks  Barnes,  who  was  evidently 
afiTected  by  wine.  Bayham  roared  "  Silence  !" 
and  Barnes  Newcome,  looking  round  with  a  tipsy 
toss  of  the  head,  finally  sate  down. 

The  Colonel  sang,  as  we  have  said,  with  a 
very  high  voice,  using  freely  the  falsetto,  after 
the  manner  of  the  tenor-singers  of  his  day.  He 
chose  one  of  his  maritime  songs,  and  got  through 
the  first  verse  very  well,  Barnes  wagging  his 
head  at  the  chorus,  with  a  "  Bravo !"  so  oftensive 
that   Fred   Bayham,   his  neighbor,   gripped  the 
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young  man's  arm,  and  told  him  to  hold  his  con- 
founded tongue. 

The  Colonel  began  his  ^cond  verse :  and  here, 
as  will  often  happen  to  amateur  singers,  his  fal- 
setto broke  down.  He  was  not  in  the  least  an- 
noyed, for  I  saw  him  smile  very  good-naturedly  ; 
and  he  was  going  to  try  the  verse  again,  when 
that  unlucky  Barnes  first  gave  a  sort  of  crowing 
imitation  of  the  song,  and  then  burst  into  a  yell 
of  laughter.  Clive  dashed  a  glass  of  wine  in  his 
face  at  the  next  minute,  glass  and  all ;  and  no 
one  who  had  watched  the  young  man's  behavior 
was  sorry  for  the  insult. 

I  never  saw  a  kind  face  express  more  terror 
than  Colonel  Newcome's.  He  started  back  as 
if  he  had  himself  received  the  blow  from  his  son. 
"  Gracious  God  !"  he  cried  out.  "My  boy  insult 
a  gentleman  at  my  table  !" 

"  Pd  like  to  do  it  again,"  says  Clive,  whose 
whole  body  was  trembling  with  anger. 

"Are  you  drunk.  Sir  1"  shouted  his  father. 
"  The  boy  served  the  young  fellow  right,  Sir," 
growled  Fred  Bayham  in  his  deepest  voice. 
"Come  along,  young  man.  Stand  up  straight, 
and  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your  head  next  time, 
mind  you,  when  you  dine  with  gentlemen.  It's 
easy  to  see,"  says  Fred,  looking  round  with  a 
knowing  air,  "  that  this  young  man  hasn't  got 
the  usages  of  society — he's  not  been  accustomed 
to  it :"  and  he  led  the  dandy  out. 

Others  had  meanwhile  explained  the  state  of 
the  case  to  the  Colonel — including  Sir  Thomas 
de  Boots,  who  was  highly  energetic  and  delight- 
ed with  Clive's  spirit ;  and  some  were  for  having 
the  song  to  continue ;  but  the  Colonel,  puffing 
his  cigar,  said,  "  No.  My  pipe  is  out.  I  will 
never  sing  again."  So  this  history  will  record 
no  more  of  Thomas  Newcome's  musical  perform- 
ances. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

PARK    LANE. 

LIVE  woke  up  the 
next  morning  to  be 
aware  of  a  racking 
headache,  and  by  the 
dim  light  of  his 
throbbing  eyes,  to 
behold  his  father 
with  solemn  face  at 
his  bed-foot — a  re- 
proving conscience 
to  greet  his  waking. 
"  You  drank  too 
much  wine  last 
night,  and  disgraced 
yourself,  Sir,"  the 
old  soldier  said. 
"You  must  get  up 
and  cat  humble  pie 

this  morning,  my  boy." 

"  Humble  what,  father  1"  asked  the  lad,  hardly 

aware  of  his  words,  or  the  scene  before  him.    "  O, 

I've  got  such  a  headache  !" 

"  Serve  you  right.  Sir.     Many  a  young  fellow 

has  "had  to  go  on  parade  in  the  morning,  with  a 


headache  earned  overnight.  Drink  this  water. 
Now  jump  up.  Now,  dash  the  water  well  over 
your  head.  There  you  come  !  Make  your  toilet 
quickly,  and  let  us  be  olF,  and  find  cousin  Barnes 
before  he  has  left  home." 

Clive  obeyed  the  paternal  orders ;  dressed  him- 
self quickly ;  and  descending,  found  his  father 
smoking  his  morning  cigar  in  the  apartment  where 
they  had  dined  the  night  before,  and  where  the 
tables  still  were  covered  with  the  relics  of  yester- 
day's feast — the  emptied  bottles,  the  blank  lamps, 
the  scattered  ashes  and  fruits,  the  wretched  heel- 
taps that  have  been  lying  exposed  all  night  to 
the  air.  Who  does  not  know  the  aspect  of  an 
expired  feast"? 

"  The  field  of  action  strewed  with  the  dead,  my 
boy,"  says  Clive's  father.  "  See,  here's  the  glass 
on  the  floor  yet,  and  a  great  stain  of  claret  on  the 
carpet." 

"O  father!"  says  Clive,  hanging  his  head 
down,  "  I  know  I  shouldn't  have  done  it.  But 
Barnes  Newcome  would  provoke  the  patience  of 
Job  ;  and  I  couldn't  bear  to  have  my  father  in- 
sulted." 

"  I  am  big  enough  to  fight  my  own  battles, 
my  boy,"  the  Colonel  said  good-naturedly,  put- 
ting his  hand  on  the  lad's  damp  head.  "How 
your  head  throbs  !  If  Barnes  laughed  at  my 
singing,  depend  upon  it,  Sir,  there  was  some- 
thing ridiculous  in  it,  and  he  laughed  because  he 
could  not  help  it.  If  he  behaved  ill,  we  should 
not ;  and  to  a  man  who  is  eating  our  salt  too, 
and  is  of  our  blood." 

"  He  is  ashamed  of  our  blood,  father,"  cries 
Clive,  still  indignant. 

"  We  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  doing  wrong. 
We  must  go  and  ask  his  pardon.  Once  when  I 
was  a  young  man  in  India,"  the  father  continued 
very  gravely,  "  some  hot  words  passed  at  mess 
— not  such  an  insult  as  that  of  last  night ;  I  don't 
think  I  could  have  quite  borne  that — and  people 
found  fault  with  me  for  forgiving  the  youngster 
who  had  uttered  the  offensive  expressions  over 
his  wine.  Some  of  my  acquaintance  sneered  at 
my  courage,  and  that  is  a  hard  imputation  for  a 
young  fellow  of  spirit  to  bear.  But  providentially, 
you  see,  it  was  war-time,  and  very  soon  after  I 
had  the  good  luck  to  show  that  I  was  not  a  poule 
mouillce,  as  the  French  call  it ;  and  the  man  who 
insulted  me,  and  whom  I  forgave,  became  my 
fastest  friend,  and  died  by  my  side — it  was  poor 
Jack  Cutler — at  Argaum.  We  must  go  and  ask 
Barnes  Newcome's  pardon.  Sir,  and  forgive  other 
peoples'  trespasses,  my  boy,  if  we  hope  forgive- 
ness of  our  own."  His  voice  sank  down  as  he 
spoke,  and  he  bowed  his  honest  head  reverently. 
I  have  heard  his  son  tell  the  simple  story  years 
afterward,  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

Piccadilly  was  hardly  yet  awake,  the  next 
morning,  and  the  sparkling  dews  and  the  poor 
homeless  vagabonds  still  had  j)osKCssion  of  the 
grass  of  Hyde  Park,  as  the  pair  walked  up  to  Sir 
Brian  Newcome's  house,  where  the  shutters  were 
just  opening  to  let  in  the  day.  The  housemaid, 
who  was  scrubbing  the  steps  of  the  house,  and 
washing  its  trim  feet  in  a  manner  which  became 
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sucli  a  polite  mansion's  morning  toilet,  knew 
Master  ('live,  and  smiled  at  him  from  under  her 
blousy  curl-papers,  admitting  the  two  gentlemen 
into  Sir  Brian's  dining-room,  where  they  pro- 
posed to  wait  until  Mr.  Barnes  should  appear. 
There  they  sate  for  an  hour  looking  at  Lawrence's 
picture  of  Lady  Ann,  leaning  over  a  harp,  attired 
in  white  muslin  ;  at  Harlowe's  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Newcome,  with  her  two  sons  simpering  at  her 
knees,  painted  at  a  time  when  the  Newcome 
brothers  were  not  the  bald-headed,  red-whiskered 
British  merchants  with  whom  the  reader  has 
made  acquaintance,  but  chubby  children  with 
hair  flowing  down  their  backs,  and  quaint  little 
swallow-tailed  jackets  and  nankeen  trowsers.  A 
splendid  portrait  of  the  late  Earl  of  Kew  in  his 
peer's  robes  hangs  opposite  his  daughter  and  her 
harp.  We  are  writing  of  George  the  Fourth's 
reign  ;  I  dare  say  there  hung  in  the  room  a  fine 
framed  print  of  that  great  sovereign.  The  chan- 
delier is  in  a  canvas  bag ;  the  vast  side-board, 
whereon  are  erected  open  frames  for  the  support 
of  Sir  Brian  Newcome's  grand  silver  trays,  which 
on  dinner  days  gleam  on  that  festive  board,  now 
groans  under  the  weight  of  Sir  Brian's  blue- 
books.  An  immense  receptacle  for  wine,  shaped 
hke  a  Roman  sarcophagus,  lurks  under  the  side- 
board. Two  people  sitting  at  that  large  dining- 
table  must  talk  very  loud  so  as  to  make  them- 
selves heard  across  those  great  slabs  of  ma- 
hogany covered  with  damask.  The  butler  and 
servants  who  attend  at  the  table  take  a  long 
time  walking  round  it.  I  picture  to  myself  two 
persons  of  ordinary  size  sitting  in  that  great  room 
at  that  great  table,  far  apart,  in  neat  evening  cos- 
tume, sipping  a  little  sherry,  silent,  genteel,  and 
glum.;  and  think  the  great  and  wealthy  are  not 
always  to  be  envied,  and  that  there  may  be  more 
comfort  and  happiness  in  a  snug  parlor,  where 
you  are  served  by  a  brisk  little  maid,  than  in  a 
great  dark,  dreary  dining-hall,  where  a  funereal 
major-domo  and  a  couple  of  stealthy  footmen 
minister  to  you  your  nmtton  chops.  They  come 
and  lay  the  cloth  presently,  wide  as  the  main 
sheet  of  some  tall  ammiral.  A  pile  of  newspa- 
pers and  letters  for  the  master  of  the  house,  the 
Newcome  Sentinel,  old  county  paper,  moderate 
conservative,  in  which  our  worthy  townsman  and 
member  is  praised,  his  benefactions  are  recorded, 
and  his  speeches  given  at  full  length  ;  the  New- 
come  Independent,  in  which  our  precious  mem- 
ber is  weekly  described  as  a  ninny,  and  informed 
almost  every  Thursday  morning  that  he  is  a 
bloated  aristocrat,  as  he  munches  his  dry  toast. 
Heaps  of  letters,  county  papers,  Times  and  Morn- 
ing Herald  for  Sir  Brian  Newcome  ;  little  heaps 
of  letters  (dinner  and  soiree  cards  most  of  these), 
and  Morning  Post  for  Mr.  Barnes.  Punctually 
as  eight  o'clock  strikes,  that  young  gentleman 
comes  to  breakfa.st ;  his  father  will  lie  yet  for 
another  hour  ;  the  Baronet's  prodigious  labors  in 
the  House  of  Commons  keeping  him  frequently 
out  of  bed  till  sunrise. 

Ah  his  cousin  entered  the  room,  Clive  turned 
very  red,  and  perhaps  a  faint  blush  might  appear 
on  Barnes's  pallid  countenance.     He  came  in,  a 


handkerchief  in  one  hand,  a  pamphlet  in  the  other, 
and  both  hands  being  thus  engaged,  he  could 
offer  neither  to  his  kinsmen. 

"  You  are  come  to  breakfast,  I  hope,"  he  said 
— calling  it  "  weakfast,"  and  pronouncing  the 
words  with  a  most  languid  drawl — "  or,  perhaps, 
you  want  to  see  my  father  ■?  He  is  never  out  of 
his  room  till  half-past  nine.  Harper,  did  Sir 
Brian  come  in  last  night  before  or  after  me?" 
Harper,  the  butler,  thinks  Sir  Brian  came  in  after 
Mr.  Barnes. 

When  that  functionary  had  quitted  the  room, 
Barnes  turned  round  to  his  uncle  in  a  candid, 
smiling  way,  and  said,  "  The  fact  is,  Sir,  I  don't 
know  when  I  came  home  myself  very  distinctly, 
and  can't,  of  course,  tell  about  my  father.  Gen- 
erally, you  know,  there  are  two  candles  left  in  the 
hall,  you  know  ;  and  if  there  are  two,  you  know, 
I  know  of  course  that  my  father  is  still  at  the 
House.  But  last  night  after  that  capital  song 
you  pang,  hang  me  if  I  know  what  happened  to 
me.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir,  I'm  shocked  at  hav- 
ing been  so  overtaken.  Such  a  confounded  thing 
doesn't  happen  to  me  once  in  ten  years.  I  do 
trust  I  didn't  do  any  thing  rude  to  any  body,  for 
I  thought  some  of  your  friends  the  pleasantest 
fellows  I  ever  met  in  my  life  ;  and  as  for  the 
claret,  'gad,  as  if  I  hadn't  had  enough  after  din- 
ner, I  brought  a  quantity  of  it  away  with  me  on 
my  shirt-front  and  waistcoat !" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Barnes,"  Clive  said, 
blushing  deeply,  "  and  I'm  very  sorry  indeed  for 
what  passed  ;   I  threw  it." 

The  Colonel,  who  had  been  listening  with  a 
queer  expression  of  wonder  and  doubt  on  his  face, 
here  interrupted  Mr.  Barnes.  "  It  was  Clive 
that — that  spilled  the  wine  over  you  last  night," 
Thomas  Newcome  said;  "the  young  rascal  had 
drunk  a  great  deal  too  much  wine,  and  had  neither 
the  use  of  his  head  nor  his  hands,  and  this  morn- 
ing I  have  given  him  a  lecture,  and  he  has  come 
to  ask  your  pardon  for  his  clumsiness  ;  and  if 
you  have  forgotten  your  share  in  the  night's 
transaction,  I  hope  you  have  forgotten  his,  and 
will  accept  his  hand  and  his  apology." 

"  Apology  !  There's  no  apology,"  cries  Barnes, 
holding  out  a  couple  of  fingers  of  his  hand,  but 
looking  toward  the  Colonel,  "  I  don't  know  what 
happened  any  more  than  the  dead.  Did  we  have 
a  rowl  Were  there  any  glasses  broken  1  The 
best  way  in  such  cases  is  to  sweep  'em  up.  We 
can't  mend  them." 

The  Colonel  said  gravely — *'  that  he  was  thank- 
ful to  find  that  the  disturbance  of  the  night  be- 
fore had  no  worse  result."  He  pulled  the  tail 
of  Clivc's  coat,  when  that  unlucky  young  blun- 
derer was  about  to  trouble  his  cousin  with  indis- 
creet questions  or  explanations,  and  checked  his 
talk.  "  The  other  night  you  saw  an  old  man  in 
drink,  my  boy,"  he  said,  "  and  to  what  shame 
and  degradation  the  old  wretch  had  brought  him- 
self. Wine  has  given  you  a  warning  too,  which 
I  hope  you  will  remember  all  your  life  ;  "^  ^"® 
has  seen  me  the  worse  for  drink  these  forty  years, 
and  I  hope  both  you  young  gentlemen  will  take 
counsel  by  an  old  soldier,  who  fully  preaches 
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what  he  practices,  and  beseeches  you  to  beware 
of  the  bottle." 

After  quitting  their  kinsman,  the  kind  Colonel 
farther  improved  the  occasion  with  his  son ;  and 
told  him  out  of  his  own  experience  many  stories 
of  quarrels,  and  duels,  and  wine  ;  how  the  wine 
had  occasioned  the  brawls  ;  and  the  foolish  speech 
over  night  the  bloody  meeting  at  morning ;  how 
he  had  known  widows  and  orphans  made  by  hot 
words  uttered  in  idle  orgies  ;  how  the  truest  honor 
was  the  manly  confession  of  wrong ;  and  the 
best  courage  the  courage  to  avoid  temptation. 
The  humble-minded  speaker,  whose  advice  con- 
tained the  best  of  all  wisdom,  that  which  comes 
from  a  gentle  and  reverent  spirit,  and  a  pure  and 
generous  heart,  never  for  once  thought  of  the 
effect  which  he  might  be  producing,  but  uttered 
his  simple  say  according  to  the  truth  within  him. 
Indeed,  he  spoke  out  his  mind  pretty  resolutely 
on  all  subjects  which  moved  or  interested  him ; 
and  Clive,  his  son,  and  his  honest  chum,  Mr. 
Binnie,  who  had  a  great  deal  more  reading  and 
much  keener  intelligence  than  the  Colonel,  were 
amused  often  at  his  naive  opinion  about  men,  or 
books,  or  morals.  Mr.  Clive  had  a  very  fine  na- 
tural sense  of  humor  which  played  perpetually 
round  his  father's  simple  philosophy,  with  kind 
and  smiling  comments.  Between  this  pair  of 
friends  the  superiority  of  wit  lay,  almost  from  the 
very  first,  on  the  younger  man's  side  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  Clive  felt  a  tender  admiration  for 
his  father's  goodness,  a  loving  delight  in  contem- 
plating his  elder's  character,  which  he  has  never 
lost,  and  which  in  the  trials  of  their  future  life 
inexpressibly  cheered  and  consoled  both  of  them. 
Beati  illi  !  0  man  of  the  world,  whose  wearied 
eyes  may  glance  over  this  page,  may  those  who 
come  after  you  so  regard  you  !  O  generous  boy, 
who  read  in  it,  may  you  have  such  a  friend  to 
trust  and  cherish  in  youth,  and  in  future  days 
fondly  and  proudly  to  remember  ! 

Some  four  or  five  weeks  after  the  quasi  recon- 
*  ciliation  between  Clive  and  his  kinsman,  the  chief 
part  of  Sir  Brian  Newcome's  family  were  assem- 
bled at  the  breakfast-table  together,  where  the 
meal  was  taken  in  common,  and  at  the  early  hour 
of  eight  (unless  the  senator  was  kept  too  late  in 
the  House  of  Commons  overnight)  :  and  Lady 
Ann  and  her  nursery  were  now  returned  to  Lon- 
don again,  little  Alfred  being  perfectly  set  up  by 
a  month  of  Brighton  air.  It  was  a  Thursday 
morning  ;  on  which  day  of  the  week,  it  has  been 
said  the  Newcome  Independent  and  the  Ncwcome 
Sentinel  both  made  their  appearance  upon  the 
baronet's  table.  The  household  from  above  and 
from  below ;  the  maids  and  footmen  from  the 
basement ;  the  nurses,  children,  and  governesses 
from  the  attics  ;  all  poured  into  the  room  at  the 
sound  of  a  certain  bell. 

I  do  not  sneer  at  the  purpose  for  which,  at 
that  chiming  eight  o'clock  bell,  the  household  is 
called  together.  The  urns  are  hissing,  the  plate 
is  shining  ;  the  father  of  the  house  standing  up, 
reeids  from  a  gilt  book  for  three  or  four  minutes 
in  a  measured  cadence.  The  members  of  the 
family  are  around  the  table  in  an  attitude  of  de- 


cent reverence,  the  younger  children  whisper  re- 
sponses at  their  mother's  knees  ;  the  governess 
worships  a  little  apart ;  the  maids  and  the  large 
footmen  are  in  a  cluster  before  their  chairs,  the 
upper  servants  performing  their  devotion  on  the 
other  side  of  the  side-board  ;  the  nurse  whisks 
about  the  unconscious  last-born  and  tosses  it  up 
and  down  during  the  ceremony.  I  do  not  sneer 
at  that — at  the  act  at  which  all  these  people  are 
assembled — it  is  at  the  rest  of  the  day  I  marvel ; 
at  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  what  it  brings.  At 
the  very  instant  when  the  voice  has  ceased  speak- 
ing and  the  gilded  book  is  shut,  the  world  begins 
again,  and  for  the  next  twenty-three  hours  and 
fifty-seven  minutes,  all  that  household  is  given 
up  to  it.  The  servile  squad  rises  up  and  marches 
away  to  its  basement,  whence,  should  it  happen 
to  be  a  gala  day,  those  tall  gentlemen  at  present 
attired  in  Oxford  mixture,  will  issue  forth  with 
flour  plastered  on  their  heads,  yellow  coats,  pink 
breeches,  sky-blue  waistcoats,  silver  lace,  buckles 
in  their  shoes,  black  silk  bags  on  their  backs,  and 
I  don't  know  what  insane  emblems  of  servility  and 
absurd  bedizenments  of  folly.  Their  very  manner 
of  speaking  to  what  we  call  their  masters  and  mis- 
tresses will  be  a  like  monstrous  masquerade.  You 
know  no  more  of  that  race  which  inhabits  the  base- 
ment floor,  than  of  the  men  and  brethren  of  Tim- 
buctoo,  to  whom  some  among  us  send  missionaries. 
If  you  met  some  of  your  servants  in  the  streets 
(I  respectfully  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the 
reader  is  a  person  of  high  fashion  and  a  great 
establishment),  you  would  not  know  their  faces. 
You  might  sleep  under  the  same  roof  for  half  a 
century,  and  know  nothing  about  them.  If  they 
were  ill,  you  would  not  visit  them,  though  you 
would  send  them  an  apothecary  and  of  course 
order  that  they  lacked  for  nothing.  You  are  not 
unkind,  you  are  not  worse  than  your  neighbors. 
Nay,  perhaps  if  you  did  go  into  the  kitchen,  or 
to  take  the  tea  in  the  servants'  hall,  you  would  do 
little  good,  and  only  bore  the  folks  assembled 
there.  But  so  it  is.  With  those  fellow  Chris- 
tians who  have  just  been  saying  Amen  to  your 
prayers,  you  have  scarcely  the  community  of 
Charity.  They  come,  you  don't  know  whence ; 
they  think  and  talk  you  don't  know  what ;  they 
die,  and  you  don't  care,  or  vice  versa.  They 
answer  the  bell  for  prayers  as  they  answer  the 
bell  for  coals  :  for  exactly  three  minutes  in  the 
day  you  all  kneel  together  on  one  carpet — and, 
the  desires  and  petitions  of  the  servants  and 
masters  over,  the  rite  called  family  worship  is 
ended. 

Exeunt  servants,  save  those  two  who  warm  the 
newspaper,  administer  the  muflfins,  and  serve  out 
the  tea.  Sir  Brian  reads  his  letters,  and  chumps 
his  dry  toast.  Ethel  whispers  to  her  mother,  she 
thinks  Eliza  is  looking  very  ill.  Lady  Ann  asks, 
which  is  Eliza?  It  is  the  woman  that  was  ill 
before  they  left  town  1  If  she  is  ill,  Mrs.  Trotter 
had  better  send  her  away.  Mrs.  Trotter  is  only 
a  great  deal  too  good-natured.  She  is  always 
keeping  people  who  are  ill.  Then  her  Ladyship 
begins  to  read  the  Morning  Post,  and  glances 
over  the  names  of  the  persons  who  were  present 
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at  Baroness  Bosco's  ball,  and  Mrs.  Toddle  Tomp- 
kyns's  soiree  dansantc  in  Belgrave  Square. 

"  Every  body  was  there,"  says  Barnes,  looking 
over  from  his  paper. 

"  But  who  is  Mrs.  Toddle  Tompkyns?"  asks 
Mamma.  "Who  ever  heard  of  a  Mrs.  Toddle 
Tompkyns  1  What  do  people  mean  by  going  to 
such  a  person  ■?" 

"  Lady  Popinjoy  asked  the  people,"  Barnes 
says  gravely ;  "  The  thing  was  really  doosed  well 
done.  The  woman  looked  frightened  ;  but  she's 
pretty,  and  I  am  told  the  daughter  will  have  a 
great  lot  of  money." 

"  Is  she  pretty,  and  did  you  dance  with  herl" 
asks  Ethel. 

"Me  dance!"  says  Mr.  Barnes.  We  are 
speaking  of  a  time  before  Casinos  were,  and 
when  the  British  youth  were  by  no  means  so 
active  in  dancing  practice  as  at  this  present  period. 
Barnes  resumed  the  reading  of  his  county  paper, 
but  presently  laid  it  down,  with  an  execration  so 
brisk  and  loud,  that  his  mother  gave  a  little  out- 
cry, and  even  his  father  looked  up  from  his 
letters  to  ask  the  meaning  of  an  oath  so  unex- 
pected and  ungenteel. 

"  My  uncle,  the  Colonel  of  sepoys,  and  his 
amiable  son  have  been  paying  a  visit  to  Newcome 
— that's  the  news  which  I  have  the  pleasure  to 
announce  to  you,"  says  Mr.  Barnes. 

"  You  are  always  sneering  about  our  uncle," 
breaks  in  Ethel,  with  impetuous  voice,  "  and  say- 
ing unkind  things  about  Clive.  Our  uncle  is  a 
dear,  good,  kind  man,  and  I  love  him.  He  came 
to  Brighton  to  see  us,  and  went  out  every  day 
for  hours  and  hours  with  Alfred,  and  Clive  too 
drew  pictures  for  him.  And  he  is  good,  and 
kind,  and  generous,  and  honest  as  his  father. 
And  Barnes  is  always  speaking  ill  of  him  behind 
his  back." 

"  And  his  aunt  lets  very  nice  lodgings,  and  is 
altogether  a  most  desirable  acquaintance,"  says 
Mr.  Barnes.  "  What  a  shame  it  is  that  we  have 
not  cultivated  that  branch  of  the  family." 

"My  dear  fellow,"  cries  Sir  Brian,  "  I  have  no 
doubt  Miss  Honeyman  is  a  most  respectable  per- 
son. Nothing  is  so  ungenerous  as  to  rebuke  a 
gentleman  or  a  lady  on  account  of  their  poverty, 
and  I  coincide  with  Ethel  in  thinking  that  you 
speak  of  your  uncle  and  his  son  in  terms  which, 
to  say  the  least,  are  disrespectful." 

"Miss  Honeyman  is  a  dear  little  old  woman," 
breaks  in  Ethel.  "Was  not  she  kind  to  Alfred, 
Mamma,  and  did  not  she  make  him  nice  jelly  1 
And  a  Doctor  of  Divinity — you  know  dive's 
grandfather  was  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Mamma, 
there's  a  picture  of  him  in  a  wig — is  just  as  good 
as  a  banker,  you  know  he  is." 

"  Did  you  bring  some  of  Miss  Honeyman's 
lodging-housfe  cards  with  you,  Ethell"  says  her 
brother,  "  and  had  we  not  better  hang  up  one  or 
two  in  Lombard  Street ;  hers  and  our  other  rela- 
tion's, Mrs.  Mason?' 

"  My  darling  love,  who  is  Mrs.  Mason?"  asks 
Lady  Ann. 

"  Another  member  of  the  family,  Ma'am.  She 
was  cousin — " 


"  She  was  no  such  thing,  Sir,"  roars  Sir  Brian. 

"  She  was  relative  and  housemaid  of  my  grand- 
father during  his  first  marriage.  She  acted,  I 
believe,  as  dry  nurse  to  the  distinguished  Colonel 
of  sepoys,  my  uncle.  She  has  retired  into  private 
life  in  her  native  town  of  Newcome,  and  occupies 
her  latter  days  by  the  management  of  a  mangle. 
The  Colonel  and  young  pothouse  have  gone  down 
to  spend  a  few  days  with  their  elderly  relative. 
It's  all  here  in  the  paper,  by  Jove."  Mr.  Barnes 
clenched  his  fist,  and  stamped  upon  the  news- 
paper with  much  energy. 

"  And  so  they  should  go  down  and  see  her, 
and  so  the  Colonel  should  love  his  nurse,  and 
not  forget  his  relations  if  they  are  old  and  poor," 
cries  Ethel,  with  a  flush  on  her  face,  and  tears 
starting  into  her  eyes. 

"  Hear  what  the  Newcome  papers  say  about  it," 
shrieks 'out  Mr.  Barnes,  his  voice  quivering,  his 
little  eyes  flashing  out  scorn.  "It's  in  both  the 
papers,  I  dare  say.  It  will  be  in  the  Times  to- 
morrow. By  —  it's  delightful.  Our  paper  only 
mentions  the  gratifying  circumstance  ;  here  is 
the  paragraph.  '  Lieutenant  Colonel  Newcome, 
C.B.,  a  distinguished  Indian  officer,  and  younger 
brother  of  our  respected  townsman  and  represent- 
ative Sir  Brian  Newcome,  Bart,  has  been  staying 
for  the  last  week  at  the  King's  Arms,  in  our 
city.  He  has  been  visited  by  the  principal  in- 
habitants and  leading  gentlemen  of  Newcome, 
and  has  come  among  us,  as  we  understand,  in 
order  to  pass  a  few  days  with  an  elderly  relative, 
who  has  been  living  for  many  years  past  in  great 
retirement  in  this  place.'" 

"  Well,  I  see  no  great  harm  in  that  paragraph," 
says  Sir  Brian.  "  I  wish  my  brother  had  gone 
to  the  Roebuck,  and  not  to  the  King's  Arms,  as 
the  Roebuck  is  our  house  ;  but  he  could  not  be 
expected  to  know  much  about  the  Newcome  Inns, 
as  he  is  a  neiv  comer  himself.  And  I  think  it  was 
very  right  of  the  people  to  call  on  him." 

"  Now  hear  what  the  Independent  says,  and 
see  if  you  like  that,  Sir,"  cries  Barnes,  grinning 
fiercely  ;   and  he  began  to  read  as  follows  : 

"  '  Mr.  Independent — I  was  born  and  bred  a 
Screwcomite,  and  am  naturally  proud  of  every 
body  and  every  thing  which  bears  the  revered 
name  of  Screwcome.  I  am  a  Briton  and  a  man, 
though  I  have  not  the  honor  of  a  vote  for  my  na- 
tive borough  ;  if  I  had,  you  may  be  sure  I  would 
give  it  to  our  admired  and  talented  representative, 
Don  Pomposo  Lickspittle  Grindpauper,  Poor 
House,  Agincourt,  Screwcome,  whose  ancestors 
fought  with  Julius  Ca!sar  against  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  whose  father  certainly  wielded  a 
cloth  yard  shaft  in  London  not  fifty  years  ago. 

"  'Don  Pomposo,  as  you  know,  seldom  favors 
the  town  of  Screwcome  with  a  visit.  Our  gentry 
are  not  of  ancient  birth  enough  to  be  welcome  to 
a  Lady  Screwcome.  Our  manufacturers  make 
their  money  by  trade.  O  fie  !  how  can  it  be  sup- 
posed that  such  vulgarians  should  be  received 
among  the  aristocratic  society  of  Screwcome 
House  1  Two  balls  in  the  season,  and  ten  dozen 
of  gooseberry,  are  enough  for  them.^  " 

"  It's  that   scoundrel  Parrot,"   burst  out  Sir 
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Brian ;  "  because  I  wouldn't  have  any  more  wine 
of  him — No,  it's  Vidler,  the  apothecary.  By 
Heavens  !  Lady  Ann,  I  told  you  it  would  be  so. 
Why  didn't  you  ask  the  Miss  Vidlers  to  your 
ball?" 

*'  They  were  on  the  list,"  cries  Lady  Ann, 
•'  three  of  them.  I  did  every  thing  I  could  ;  I 
consulted  Mr.  Vidler  for  poor  Alfred,  and  he  ac- 
tually stopped  and  saw  the  dear  child  take  the 
physic.  Why  were  they  not  asked  to  the  ball  ?" 
cries  her  Ladyship  bewildered  ;  "I  declare  to 
^acious  goodness  I  don't  know." 

"  Barnes  scratched  thoir  names,"  cries  Ethel, 
"  out  of  the  list,  Mamma.  You  know  you  did, 
Barnes  ;  you  said  you  had  gallipots  enough." 

"  I  don't  think  it  is  like  Vidler's  writing,"  said 
Mr.  Barnes,  perhaps  willing  to  turn  the  conversa- 
tion. "I  think  it  must  be  that  villain  Duff,  the 
baker,  who  made  the  song  about  us  at  the  last 


election ;  but  hear  the  rest  of  the  paragraph," 
and  he  continued  to  read  : 

"  '  The  Screwcomites  are  at  this  moment  favor- 
ed with  a  visit  from  a  gentleman  of  the  Screw- 
come  family,  who,  having  passed  all  his  life 
abroad,  is  somewhat  different  from  his  relatives, 
whom  we  all  so  love  and  honor  !  This  distin- 
guished gentleman,  this  gallant  soldier,  has  come 
among  us,  not  merely  to  see  our  manufactures — 
in  which  Screwcome  can  vie  with  any  city  in  the 
North — but  an  old  servant  and  relation  of  his 
family,  whom  he  is  not  above  recognizing  ;  who 
nursed  him  in  his  early  days  ;  who  has  been 
living  in  her  native  place  for  many  years,  sup- 
ported by  the  generous  bounty  of  Colonel  N . 

That  gallant  officer,  accompanied  by  his  son,  a 
fine  youth,  has  taken  repeated  drives  round  our 
beautiful  environs  in  one  of  friend  Taplow's  (of 
the  King's  Arms)  open  drags,  and  accompanied 
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by  Mrs.  M ,  now  an  aged  lady,  who  speaks, 

with  toars  in  her  eyes,  of  the  goodness  and  grat- 
itude ot'  hor  gallant  soldier  ! 

"  '  One  day  last  week  they  drove  to  Screwcome 
House.  \\  ill  it  be  believed  that,  though  the 
house  is  only  four  miles  distant  from  our  city — 
though  Don  Pomposo's  family  have  inhabited  it 
these  twelve  years  for  four  or  five  months  every 

year — Mrs.  M saw  her  cousin's  house  for 

the  first  time  ;  has  never  set  her  eyes  upon  those 
grandees,  except  in  public  places,  since  the  day 
when  they  honored  the  county,  by  purchasing  the 
estate  which  they  own "? 

*' '  I  have,  as  I  repeat,  no  vote  for  the  borough ; 
but  if  I  had,  O  wouldn't  I  show  my  respectful 
gratitude  at  the  next  election,  and  plump  for 
Pomposo  !  I  shall  keep  my  eye  upon  him ;  and 
am,  Mr.  Independent, 

"  '  Yoilr  Constant  Reader, 

'"Peeping  Tom.'" 

*'The  spirit  of  radicalism  abroad  in  this  coun- 
try," said  Sir  Brian  Newcome,  crushing  his  egg- 
shell desperately,  "  is  dreadful,  really  dreadful. 
We  are  on  the  edge  of  a  positive  volcano."  Down 
went  the  egg- spoon  into  its  crater.  "  The  worst 
sentiments  are  every  where  publicly  advocated  ; 
the  licentiousness  of  the  press  has  reached  a  pin- 
nacle which  menaces  us  with  ruin ;  there  is  no 
law  which  these  shameless  newspapers  respect ; 
no  rank  which  is  safe  from  their  attacks ;  no  an- 
cient landmark  which  the  lava  flood  of  democracy 
does  not  threaten  to  overwhelm  and  destroy." 

"  When  I  was  at  Spielburg,"  Barnes  New- 
come  remarked  kindly,  "  I  saw  three  long-beard- 
ed, putty- faced  blaguards  pacin  up  and  down  a 
little  court-yard,  and  Count  Keppenheimer  told 
me  they  were  three  damned  editors  of  Milanese 
newspapers,  who  had  had  seven  years  of  impris- 
onment already  ;  and  last  year,  when  Keppen- 
hehner  came  to  shoot  at  Newcome,  I  showed  him 
that  old  thief,  old  Batters,  the  proprietor  of  the 
Independent,  and  Potts,  his  infernal  ally,  driving 
in  a  dog-cart ;  and  I  said  to  him,  Keppenheimer, 
I  wish  we  had  a  place  where  we  could  lock  up 
some  of  our  infernal  radicals  of  the  press,  or  that 
you  could  take  off  those  two  villains  to  Spielburg ; 
and  as  we  were  passin,  that  infernal  Potts  burst 
out  laughin  in  my  face,  and  cut  one  of  my  point- 
ers over  t^e  head  with  his  whip.  We  must  do 
something  with  that  Independent,  Sir." 

"We  must,"  says  the  father,  solemnly,  "we 
must  put  it  down,  Barnes,  we  must  put  it  down." 

"  I  think,"  says  Barnes,  "  we  had  best  give  the 
railway  advertisements  to  Batters." 

"  But  that  makes  the  man  of  the  Sentinel  so 
angry,"  says  the  elder  persecutor  of  the  press. 

"  Then  let  us  give  Tom  Potts  some  shootin  at 
any  rate  ;  the  rufhan  is  always  poachin  about  our 
covers  as  it  is.  Speers  should  be  written  to.  Sir, 
to  keep  a  look  out  upon  Batters  and  that  villain 
his  accomplice,  and  to  be  civil  to  them,  and  that 
sort  of  thing  ;  and,  danm  it,  to  be  down  upon 
them  wbcMiever  he  sees  the  opportunity." 

During  the  above  conspiracy  for  bribing  or 
crushing  the  independence  of  a  great  organ  of 
Briti.sh  opinion.   Miss  Ethel  Newcome  held  her 


tongue  ;  but  when  her  papa  closed  the  conversa- 
tion, by  announcing  solenmly  that  he  would  com- 
nmnicate  with  Speers,  Ethel  turning  to  hermother 
said,  "  Manmia,  is  it  true  that  grandpapa  has  a 
relation  living  at  Newcome  who  is  old  and  poor  1" 

"  My  darling  child,  how  on  earth  should  I 
know  ■?"  says  Lady  Ann.  "  I  dare  say  Mr.  New- 
come  had  plenty  of  poor  relations." 

"I  am  sure  some  on  your  side,  Ann,  have  been 
good  enough  to  visit  me  at  the  bank,"  says  Sir 
Brian,  who  thought  his  wife's  ejaculation  was  a 
reflection  upon  his  family,  whereas  it  was  the 
statement  of  a  simple  fact  in  Natural  History. 
"This  person  was  no  relation  of  my  father's  at 
all.  She  was  remotely  connected  with  his  first 
wife,  I  believe.  She  acted  as  servant  to  him,  and 
has  been  most  handsomely  pensioned  by  the  Col- 
onel." 

"  Who  went  to  her,  like  a  kind,  dear,  good, 
brave  uncle  as  he  is,"  cried  Ethel ;  "the  very  day 
I  go  to  Newcome  Fll  go  to  see  her."  She  caught 
a  look  of  negation  in  her  father's  eye,  "  I  will  go 
— that  is,  if  papa  will  give  me  leave,"  says  Miss 
Ethel. 

"  By  Gad,  Sir,"  says  Barnes,  "  I  think  it  is  the 
very  best  thing  she  could  do  ;  and  the  best  way  of 
doing  it,  Ethel  can  go  with  one  of  the  boys,  and 
take  Mrs.  Whatdoyoucallem  a  gown,  or  a  tract, 
or  that  sort  of  thing,  and  stop  that  infernal  Inde- 
pendent's mouth." 

"  J£  we  had  gone  sooner,"  said  Miss  Ethel, 
simply,  "  there  would  not  have  been  all  this  abuse 
of  us  in  the  paper."  To  which  statement  her 
worldly  father  and  brother  perforce  agreeing,  we 
may  congratulate  good  old  Mrs.  Mason  upon  the 
new  and  polite  acquaintances  she  is  about  to  make. 


V^vX.^^^^^^'^'^V- 


CHAPTER    XV. 

THE   OLD   LADIES. 

The  above  letter  and  conversation  will  show 
what  our  active  Colonel's  movements  and  history 
had  been  since  the  last  chapter  in  which  they 
were  recorded.  He  and  Clive  took  the  Liverpool 
Mail,  and  traveled  from  Liverpool  to  Newcome 
with  a  post-chaise  and  a  pair  of  horses,  which 
landed  them  at  the  King's  Arms.  The  Colonel 
delighted  in  post-chaising — the  rapid  transit 
through  the  country  amused  him,  and  cheered 
his  spirits.  Besides,  had  he  not  Dr.  Johnson's 
word  for  it,  that  a  swift  journey  in  a  post-chaise 
was  one  of  the  greatest  enjoyments  in  life,  and  a 
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sojourn  in  a  comfortable  inn  one  of  its  chief 
pleasures  ?  In  traveling  he  was  as  happy  and 
noisy  as  a  boy.  He  talked  to  the  waiters,  and 
made  friends  with  the  landlord  ;  got  all  the  in- 
formation which  he  could  gather,  regarding  the 
towns  into  which  he  came  ;  and  drove  about  from 
one  sight  or  curiosity  to  another  with  indefatig- 
able good-humor  and  interest.  It  was  good  for 
Clive  to  see  men  and  cities  ;  to  visit  mills,  manu- 
factories, country  seats,  cathedrals.  He  asked  a 
hundred  questions  regarding  all  things  round 
about  him  ;  and  any  one  caring  to  know  who 
Thomas  Newcome  was,  and  what  his  rank  and 
business,  found  no  ditiiculty  in  having  his  ques- 
tions answered  by  the  simple  and  kindly  traveler. 

Mine  host  of  the  King's  Arms,  Mr.  Taplow 
aforesaid,  knew  in  five  minutes  who  his  guest 
was,  and  the  errand  on  which  he  came.  Was 
not  Colonel  Newcome's  name  painted  on  all  his 
trunks  and  boxes  ?  Was  not  his  servant  ready 
to  answer  all  questions  regarding  the  Colonel  and 
his  son  ]  Newcome  pretty  generally  introduced 
Clive  to  my  landlord,  when  the  latter  brought  his 
guest  his  bottle  of  wine.  With  old-fashioned 
cordiality,  the  Colonel  would  bid  the  landlord 
drink  a  glass  of  his  own  liquor,  and  seldom  failed 
to  say  to  him,  "  This  is  my  son.  Sir.  We  are 
traveling  together  to  see  the  country.  Every  En- 
glish gentlem  in  should  see  his  own  country  first, 
before  he  goes  abroad,  as  we  intend  to  do  after- 
ward— to  make  the  Grand  Tour.  And  I  will  thank 
you  to  tell  me  what  there  is  remarkable  in  your 
town,  and  what  we  ought  to  see — antiquities, 
manufactures,  and  seats  in  the  neighborhood.  We 
wish  to  see  every  thing.  Sir — every  thing."  Elab- 
orate diaries  of  these  home  tours  are  still  exant, 
in  Clive's  boyish  manuscript  and  the  Colonel's 
dashing  handwriting — quaint  records  of  places 
visited,  and  alarming  accounts  of  inn  bills  paid. 

So  Mr.  Taplow  knew  in  five  minutes  that  his 
guest  was  a  brother  of  Sir  Brian,  their  member  ; 
and  saw  the  note  dispatched  by  an  ostler  to  "  Mrs. 
Sarah  Mason,  Jubilee  Row,"  announcing  that  the 
Colonel  had  arrived,  and  would  be  with  her  after 
his  dinner.  Mr.  Taplow  did  not  think  fit  to  tell 
his  guest  that  tlie  house  Sir  Brian  used — the 
Blue  House — was  the  Roebuck,  not  the  King's 
Arms.  Might  not  the  gentlemen  be  of  different 
politics  ]     Mr.  Taplow's  wine  knew  none. 

Some  of  the  joUiest  fellows  in  all  Newcome 
use  the  Boscawen  Room  at  the  King's  Arms  as 
their  club,  and  pass  numberless  merry  evenings 
and  crack  countless  jokes  there. 

Duff,  the  baker ;  old  Mr.  Vidler,  when  he  can 
get  away  from  his  medical  labors  (and  his  hand 
shakes,  it  must  be  owned,  very  much  now,  and 
his  nose  is  very  red)  ;  Parrot,  the  auctioneer ; 
and  that  amusing  dog,  Tom  Potts,  the  talented 
reporter  of  the  Independent — were  pretty  con- 
stant attendants  at  the  King's  Arms  ;  and  Colo- 
nel Newcome's  dinner  was  not  over  before  some 
of  these  gentlemen  knew  what  dishes  he  had 
had  ;  how  he  had  called  for  a  bottle  of  sherry  and 
a  bottle  of  claret,  like  a  gentleman  ;  how  he  had 
paid  the  post-boys,  and  traveled  with  a  servant, 
like  a  top-sawyer ;  that  he  was  come  to  shake 


hands  with  an  old  nurse  and  relative  of  his  fam- 
ily. Every  one  of  those  jolly  Britons  thought 
well  of  the  Colonel  for  his  ailectionateness  and 
liberality,  and  contrasted  it  with  the  behavior  of 
the  Tory  Baronet — their  representative. 

His  arrival  made  a  sensation  in  the  place.  The 
Blue  Club  at  the  Roebuck  discussed  it,  as  well  as 
the  uncompromising  Liberals  at  the  King's  Arms. 
Mr.  Speers,  Sir  Brian's  agent,  did  not  know  how 
to  act,  and  advised  Sir  Brian  by  the  next  night's 
mail.  The  Reverend  Dr.  Bulders,  the  rector,  left 
his  card. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  not  gain  or  business,  but 
only  love  and  gratitude  which  brought  Thomas 
Newcome  to  his  father's  native  town.  Their  din- 
ner over,  away  went  the  Colonel  and  Clive, 
guided  by  the  ostler,  their  previous  messenger, 
to  the  humble  little  tenement,  v/hich  Thomas 
Newcome's  earliest  friend  inhabited.  The  good 
old  woman  put  her  spectacles  into  her  Bible,  and 
flung  herself  into  her  boy's  arms,  her  boy  who 
was  more  than  fifty  years  old.  She  embraced 
Clive  still  more  eagerly  and  frequently  than  she 
kissed  his  father.  She  did  not  know  her  Colo- 
nel with  them  whiskers.  Clive  was  the  very  pic- 
ture of  the  dear  boy  as  he  had  left  her  almost 
two  score  years  ago.  And  as  fondly  as  she  hung 
on  the  boy,  her  memory  had  ever  clung  round 
that  early  time  when  they  were  together.  The 
good  soul  told  endless  tales  of  her  darling's 
childhood,  his  frolics  and  beauty.  To-day  was 
uncertain  to  her,  but  the  past  was  still  bright  and 
clear.  As  they  sat  prattling  together  over  the 
bright  tea-table,  attended  by  the  trim  little  maid, 
whose  services  the  Colonel's  bounty  secured  for 
his  old  nurse,  the  kind  old  creature  insisted  on 
having  Clive  by  her  side.  Again  and  again  she 
would  think  he  was  actually  her  own  boy,  for- 
getting in  that  sweet  and  pious  hallucination, 
that  the  bronzed  face,  and  thinned  hair,  and  me- 
lancholy eyes  of  the  veteran  before  her,  were 
those  of  her  nursling  of  old  days.  So  for  near 
half  the  space  of  man's  allotted  life  he  had  been 
absent  from  her,  and  day  and  night,  wherever  he 
was,  in  sickness  or  health,  in  sorrow  or  danger, 
her  innocent  love  and  prayers  had  attended  the 
absent  darling.  Not  in  vain,  not  in  vain,  does  he 
live  whose  course  is  so  befriended.  Let  us  be 
thankful  for  our  race,  as  we  think  of  the  love 
that  blesses  some  of  us.  Surely  it  has  something 
of  Heaven  in  it,  and  angels  celestial  may  rejoice 
in  it,  and  admire  it. 

Having  nothing  whatever  to  do,  our  Colonel's 
movements  are  of  course  exceedingly  rapid,  and 
he  has  the  very  shortest  time  to  spend  in  any 
single  place.  That  evening,  Saturday,  and  the 
next  day,  Sunday,  when  he  will  faithfully  accom- 
pany his  dear  old  nurse  to  church.  And  what  a 
festival  is  that  day  for  her,  when  she  has  her 
Colonel  and  that  beautiful,  brilliant  boy  of  his  by 
her  side,  and  Mr.  Hicks,  the  curate,  looking  at 
liim,  and  the  voneral)le  Dr.  Bulders  himself  eye- 
ing him  from  the  pulpit,  and  all  the  neighbors 
iuttering  and  whispering  to  be  sure,  who  can  be 
that  fine,  military  gentleman,  and  that  splendid 
young  man  sitting  by  old  Mrs.  Mason,  and  lead- 
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ing  her  so  allectionately  out  of  church  1  That 
Saturday  and  Sunday  the  Colonel  will  pass  with 
good  old  Mason,  but  on  Monday  he  must  be  oif ; 
on  Tuesday  he  must  be  in  London,  he  has  im- 
portant business  in  London — in  fact,  Tom  Ham- 
ilton, of  his  regiment,  comes  up  for  election  at 
•  the  Oriental  on  that  day,  and  on  such  an  occasion 
could  Thomas  Newcomc  be  absent  1  He  drives 
away  from  the  King's  Arms  through  a  row  of 
smirking  chambermaids,  smiling  waiters,  and 
thankful  ostlers,  accompanied  to  the  post-chaise, 
of  which  the  obsequious  Taplow  shuts  the  door, 
and  the  Boscawen  Room  pronounces  him  that 
night  to  be  a  trump  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  busy 
town,  ere  the  next  day  is  over,  has  heard  of  his 
coming  and  departure,  praised  his  kindliness  and 
generosity,  and  no  doubt  contrasted  it  with  the 
different  behavior  of  the  baronet,  his  brother,  who 
has  gone  for  some  time  by  the  ignominious  so- 
briquet of  Screwcome,  in  the  neighborhood  of  his 
ancestral  hall. 

Dear  old  nurse  Mason  will  have  a  score  of  vis- 
its to  make  and  to  receive,  at  all  of  which  you 
may  be  sure  that  triumphant  advent  of  the  Colo- 
nel's will  be  discussed  and  admired.  Mrs.  Mason 
will  show  her  beautiful  new  India  shawl,  and  her 
splendid  Bible  with  the  large  print,  and  the  af- 
fectionate inscription,  from  Thomas  Newcome  to 
his  dearest  old  friend  ;  her  little  maid  will  Exhibit 
her  new  gown ;  the  curate  will  see  the  Bible, 
and  Mrs.  Bulders  will  admire  the  shawl ;  and 
the  old  friends  and  humble  companions  of  the 
good  old  lady,  as  they  take  their  Sunday  walks 
by  the  pompous  lodge-gates  of  Newcome  Park, 
which  stand  with  the  baronet's  new-fangled  arms 
over  them,  gilded,  and  filagreed,  and  barred,  will 
tell  their  stories  too  about  the  kind  Colonel  and 
his  hard  brother.  When  did  Sir  Brian  ever  visit 
a  poor  old  woman's  cottage,  or  his  bailiff  exempt 
from  the  rent  1  What  good  action,  except  a  few 
thin  blankets  and  beggarly  coal  and  soup-tickets, 
did  Newcome  Park  ever  do  for  the  poor"?  And 
as  for  the  Colonel's  wealth,  lord  bless  you,  he's 
been  in  India  these  five  and  thirty  years  ;  the 
baronet's  money  is  a  drop  in  the  sea  to  his.  The 
Colonel  is  the  kindest,  the  best,  the  richest  of 
men.  These  facts  and  opinions,  doubtless,  in- 
spired the  eloquent  pen  of  "  Peeping  Tom,"  when 
he  indited  the  sarcastic  epistle  to  the  Newcome 
Independent,  which  we  perused  over  Sir  Brian 
Newcome's  shoulder  in  the  last  chapter. 

And  you  may  be  sure  Thomas  Newcome  had 
not  been  many  weeks  in  England  before  good 
little  Miss  Honeyman,  at  Brighton,  was  favored 
with  a  visit  from  her  dear  Colonel.  The  envious 
Gawler  scowling  out  of  his  bow-window,  where 
the  fly-blown  card  still  proclaimed  that  his  lodgings 
were  unoccupied,  had  the  mortification  to  behold 
a  yellow  post-chaise  drive  up  to  Miss  Honey- 
man's  door,  and  having  di.scharged  two  gontle- 
mon  from  within,  trot  away  with  servant  and 
baggage  to  some  house  of  entertainment  other 
than  Gawler's.  While  this  wretch  was  cursing 
hi.s  own  ill  fate,  and  execrating  yet  more  deepl^ 
Miss  Honoyman's  better  fortune,  the  worthy  lit- 
tle lady  was  treating  her  Colonel  to  a  sisterly  em- 


brace, and  a  solemn  reception.  Hannah,  the 
faithful  housekeeper,  was  presented,  and  had  a 
shake  of  the  hand.  The  Colonel  knew  all  about 
Hannah  :  ere  he  had  been  in  England  a  week,  a 
basket  containing  pots  of  jam  of  her  confection, 
and  a  tongue  of  Hannah's  curing,  had  arrived  for 
the  Colonel.  That  very  night,  when  his  servant 
had  lodged  Colonel  Newcome's  effects  at  the 
neighboring  hotel,  Hannah  was  in  possession  of 
one  of  the  Colonel's  shirts  :  she  and  her  mistress 
having  previously  conspired  to  make  a  dozen  of 
those  garments  for  the  family  benefactor. 

All  the  presents  which  Newcome  had  ever 
transmitted  to  his  sister-in-law  from  India,  had 
been  taken  out  of  the  cotton  and  lavender  in 
which  the  faithful  creature  kept  them.  It  was  a 
fine  hot  day  in  June,  but  I  promise  you  Miss 
Honeyman  wore  her  blazing  scarlet  Cashmere 
shawl ;  her  great  brooch,  representing  the  Taj  of 
Agra,  was  in  her  collar ;  and  her  bracelets  (she 
used  to  say,  "  I  am  given  to  understand  they 
are  called  Bangles,  my  dear,  by  the  natives,") 
decorated  the  sleeves  round  her  lean  old  hands, 
which  trembled  with  pleasure  as  the}"-  received 
the  kind  grasp  of  the  Colonel  of  colonel's.  How 
busy  those  hands  had  been  that  morning  !  What 
custards  they  had  whipped  ! — ^what  a  triumph  of 
pie-crusts  they  had  achieved  !  Before  Colonel 
Newcome  had  been  ten  minutes  in  the  house, 
the  celebrated  veal-cutiets  made  their  appearance. 
Was  not  the  whole  house  adorned  in  expectation 
of  his  coming  1  Had  not  Mr.  Kuhn,  the  affable 
foreign  gentleman  of  the  first-floor  lodgers,  pre- 
pared a  French  dishi  Was  not  Betty  on  the 
look-out,  and  instructed  to  put  the  cutlets  on  the 
fire  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Colonel's  car- 
riage drove  up  to  her  mistress's  door  1  The  good 
woman's  eyes  twinkled,  the  kind  old  hand  and 
voice  shook,  as  holding  up  a  bright  glass  of  Ma- 
deira, Miss  Honeyman  drank  the  Colonel's  health. 
"  I  promise  you,  my  dear  Colonel,"  says  she,  nod- 
ding her  head,  adorned  with  a  bristling  super- 
structure of  lace  and  ribands,  "  I  promise  you 
that  I  can  drink  your  health  in  good  wine  /"  The 
wine  was  of  his  own  sending ;  and  so  were  the 
China  fire-screens,  and  the  sandal-wood  work- 
box,  and  the  ivory  card-case,  and  those  magnifi- 
cent pink  and  white  chessmen,  carved  like  little 
sepoys  and  mandarins,  with  the  castles  on  ele- 
phants' backs,  George  the  Third  and  his  queen 
in  pink  ivory,  against  the  Emperor  of  China  and 
lady  in  white — the  delight  of  dive's  childhood, 
the  chief  ornament  of  the  old  spinster's  sitting- 
room. 

Miss  Honeyman's  little  feast  was  pronounced 
to  be  the  perfection  of  cookery  ;  and  when  the 
meal  was  over,  came  a  noise  of  little  feet  at  the 
parlor-door,  which  being  opened,  there  appeared, 
first,  a  tall  nurse  with  a  dancing  baby  ;  second 
and  third,  two  little  girls  with  little  frocks,  little 
trowsers,  long  ringlets,  blue  eyes,  And  blue  rib- 
bons to  match  ;  fourth.  Master  Alfred,  now  quite 
recovered  from  his  illness,  and  holding  by  the 
hand,  fifth.  Miss  Ethel  Newcome,  blushing  like 
a  rose. 

Hannah,  grinning,  acted    as  mistress   of  the 
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ceremonies,  calling  out  the  names  of  "  Miss 
Newcomes,  Master  Newcomes,  to  see  the  Colo- 
nel, if  you  please.  Ma'am,"  bobbing  a  courtesy, 
and  giving  a  knowing  nod  to  Master  Clive,  as 
she  smoothed  her  new  silk  apron.  Hannah,  too, 
was  in  new  attire,  all  crisp  and  rustling,  in  the 
Colonel's  honor.  Miss  Ethel  did  not  cease  blush- 
ing as  she  advanced  toward  her  uncle  ;  and  the 
honest  campaigner  started  up,  blushing  too.  Mr. 
Clive  rose  also,  as  little  Alfred,  of  whom  he  was 
a  great  friend,  ran  toward  him.  Clive  rose, 
laughed,  nodded  at  Ethel,  and  eat  gingerbread- 
nuts  all  at  the  same  time.  As  for  Colonel  Thomas 
Newcome  and  his  niece,  they  fell  in  love  with 
each  other  instantaneously,  like  Prince  Camaral- 
zaman  and  the  Princess  of  China. 

I  have  turned  away  one  artist :  the  poor  crea- 
ture was  utterly  incompetent  to  depict  the  sub- 
lime, graceful,  and  pathetic  personages  and  events 
with   which    this    history   will    most    assuredly 
abound,  and  I  doubt  whether  even  the  designer 
engaged  in  his  place  can  make  such  a  portrait  of 
Miss  Ethel  Newcome  as  shall  satisfy  her  friends 
and  her  own  sense  of  justice.     That  blush  which 
we  have  indicated,  he  can  not  render.     How  are 
you  to  copy  it  with  a  steel  point  and  a  ball  of 
printer's  ink?     That  kindness  which  lights  up 
the  Colonel's  eyes  ;   gives  an  expression  to  the 
very  wrinkles  round  about  them ;    shines  as  a 
halo  round  his  face — what  artist  can  paint  if? 
The  painters  of  old,  when  they  portrayed  sainted 
personages,  were  fain  to  have  recourse  to  com- 
passes   and   gold-leaf — as   if  celestial    splendor 
could  be  represented  by  Dutch  metal !     As  our 
artist  can  not  come  up  to  this  task,  the  reader 
will  be  pleased  to  let  his  fancy  paint  for  itself  the 
look  of  courtesy  for  a  woman,  admiration  for  a 
young  beauty,  protection  for  an  innocent  child, 
all  of  which  are  expressed  upon  the   Colonel's 
kind  face,  as  his  eyes  are  set  upon  Ethel  New- 
come. 

"Mamma  has  sent  us  to  bid  you  welcome  to 
England,  Uncle,"  says  Miss  Ethel,  advancing, 
and  never  thinking  for  a  moment  of  laying  aside 
that  fine  blush  which  she  brought  into  the  room, 
and  which  is  her  pretty  symbol  of  youth,  and 
modesty,  and  beauty. 

He  took  a  little  slim  white  hand  and  laid  it 
down  on  his  brown  palm,  where  it  looked  all  the 
whiter :  he  cleared  the  grizzled  mustachio  from 
his  mouth,  and  stooping  down  he  kissed  the  little 
white  hand  with  a  great  deal  of  grace  and  dignity. 
There  was  no  point  of  resemblance,  and  yet  a 
something  in  the  girl's  look,  voice,  and  move- 
ments, which  caused  his  heart  to  thrill,  and  an 
image  out  of  the  past  to  rise  up  and  salute  him. 
The  eyes  which  had  brightened  his  youth  (and 
which  he  saw  in  his  dreams  and  thoughts  for 
faithful  years  afterward,  as  though  they  looked 
at  him  out  of  heaven),  seemed  to  shine  upon  him 
after  five-and-thirty  years.  He  remembered  such 
a  fair  bending  neck  and  clustering  hair,  such  a 
light  foot  and  airy  figure,  such  a  slim  hand  lying 
in  his  own — and  now  parted  from  it  with  a  gap 
often  thousand  long  days  between.  It  is  an  old 
saying,  that  we  forget  nothing ;  as  people  in  fe- 
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ver  begin  suddenly  to  talk  the  language  of  their 
infancy  :  we  are  stricken  by  memory  sometimes, 
and  old  affections  rush  back  on  us  as  vivid  as  in 
the  time  when  they  were  our  daily  talk,  when 
their  presence  gladdened  our  eyes,  when  their 
accents  thrilled  in  our  ears,  when  with  passionate 
tears  and  grief  we  flung  ourselves  upon  their 
hopeless  corpses.  Parting  is  death,  at  least  as 
far  as  life  is  concerned.  A  passion  comes  to  an 
end  ;  it  is  carried  off  in  a  coffin,  or,  weeping  in 
a  post-chaise,  it  drops  out  of  life  one  way  or  other, 
and  the  earth-clods  close  over  it,  and  we  see  it  no 
more.  But  it  has  been  part  of  our  souls,  and  it 
is  eternal.  Does  a  mother  not  love  her  dead  in- 
fant 1  a  man  his  lost  mistress  1  with  the  fond  wife 
nestling  at  his  side — yes,  with  twenty  children 
smiling  round  her  knee.  No  doubt,  as  the  old 
soldier  held  the  girl's  hand  in  his,  the  little  talis- 
man led  him  back  to  Hades,  and  he  saw  Leon- 
ora   

"  How  do  you  do,  Uncle,"  say  girls  No.  2  and 
3,  in  a  pretty  little  infantile  chorus.  He  drops 
the  talisman,  he  is  back  in  common  life  again — 
the  dancing  baby  in  the  arms  of  the  bobbing  nurse 
babbles  a  welcome.  Alfred  looks  up  for  awhile 
at  his  uncle  in  the  white  trowsers,  and  then  in- 
stantly proposes  that  Clive  should  make  him  some 
drawings  ;  and  is  on  his  knees  at  the  next  moment. 
He  is  always  climbing  on  somebody  or  something, 
or  winding  over  chairs,  curling  through  bannis- 
ters, standing  on  somebody's  head,  or  his  own 
head — as  his  convalescence  advances,  his  break- 
ages are  fearful.  Miss  Honeyman  and  H  .nnah 
will  talk  about  his  dilapidations  for  yean  after 
the  little  chap  has  left  them.  When  he  is  a  jolly 
young  officer  in  the  Guards,  and  comes  to  see 
them  at  Brighton,  thoy  will  show  him  the  blue 
dragon  Chayny  jar  on  which  he  would  sit,  and 
which  he  cried  so  fearfully  upon  breaking. 

When  this  little  party  has  gone  out  smiling  to 
take  its  walk  on  the  sea,-shore,  the  Colonel  sits 
down  and  resumes  the  interrupted  dessert.  Miss 
Honeyman  talks  of  the  children  and  their  mother, 
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and  the  merits  of  INIr.  Kuhn,  and  the  beauty  of 
Miss  Ethel,  glancing  significantly  toward  Olive, 
who  has  had  enough  of  gingerbread-nuts  and  des- 
sert and  wine,  and  whose  youthful  nose  is  by  this 
time  at  the  window.  What  kind-hearted  woman, 
young  or  old,  does  not  love  match-making  ■? 

The  Colonel,  without  lifting  his  eyes  from  the 
table,  says  "  she  reminds  him  of — of  somebody 
he  knew  once." 

"  Indeed  !"  cries  Miss  Honeyman,  and  thinks 
Emma  must  have  altered  very  much  after  going 
to  India,  for  she  had  fair  hair,  and  white  eye- 
lashes, and  not  a  pretty  foot  certainly — but,  my 
dear  good  lady,  the  Colonel  is  not  thinking  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Casey. 

He  has  taken  a  fitting  quantity  of  the  Madeira, 
the  artless  greeting  of  the  people  here,  young  and 
old,  has  warmed  his  heart,  and  he  goes  up-stairs 
to  pay  a  visit  to  his  sister-in-law,  to  whom  he 
makes  his  most  courteous  bow  as  becomes  a  lady 
of  her  rank.  Ethel  takes  her  place  quite  natur- 
ally beside  him  during  his  visit.  Where  did  he 
learn  those  fine  manners,  which  all  of  us  who 
knew  him  admired  in  him  1  He  had  a  natural 
simplicity,  an  habitual  practice  of  kind  and  gen- 
erous thoughts  ;  a  pure  mind,  and  therefore  above 
hypocrisy  and  afiectation — perhaps  those  French 
people  with  whom  he  had  been  intimate  in  early 
life  had  imparted  to  him  some  of  the  traditional 
graces  of  their  vieille  cour — certainly  his  half- 
brothers  had  inherited  none  such.  "  What  is 
this  that  Barnes  has  written  about  his  uncle,  that 
the  Colonel  is  ridiculous  1"  Lady  Ann  said  to 
her  daughter  that  night.  "  Your  uncle  is  ador- 
able. I  have  never  seen  a  more  perfect  grand 
Seigneur.  He  puts  me  in  mind  of 
my  grandfather,  though  grandpapa's 
grand  manner  was  more  artificial, 
and  his  voice  spoiled  by  snuff.  See 
the  Colonel.  He  smokes  round  the 
garden,  but  with  what  perfect  grace ! 
This  is  the  man  Uncle  Hobson,  and 
your  poor  dear  papa,  have  repre- 
sented to  us  as  a  species  of  bear. 
Mr.  Newcome,  who  has  himself  the 
ton.  of  a  waiter !  The  Colonel  is  per- 
fect. What  can  Barnes  mean  by 
ridiculing  himl  I  wish  Barnes  had 
such  a  distinguished  air;  but  he  is 
like  his  poor  dear  papa.  Que  voulcz- 
vous,  my  love  1  The  Newcomes  are 
honorable :  the  Newcomes  are 
wealthy  :  but  distinguished  ;  no.  I 
never  deluded  myself  with  that  no- 
tion when  I  married  your  poor  dear 
papa.  At  once  I  pronounce  Colonel 
Newc(  ine  a  person  to  be  in  every 
way  d:.stinguished  by  us.  On  our 
return  to  London  I  shall  present  him 
to  all  our  family  :  poor  good  man  ! 
let  him  see  that  his  family  have  some 
prcHontaljle  relations  besides  those 
whom  he  will  meet  at  Mrs.  New- 
come's,  in  Bryanstonc  Square.  You 
must  go  to  Bryanstone  Square,  im- 
mediately we  return  to  London.   You 


must  ask  your  cousins  and  their  governess,  and 
we  will  give  them  a  little  party.  Mrs.  Newcome 
is  insupportable,  but  we  must  never  forsake  our 
relatives,  Ethel.  When  you  come  out  you  w'ill 
have  to  dine  there,  and  to  go  to  her  ball.  Every 
young  lady  in  your  position  in  the  world  has  sac- 
rifices to  make,  and  duties  to  her  family  to  per- 
form. Look  at  me.  Why  did  I  marry  your  poor 
dear  papa  1  From  duty.  Has  your  Aunt  Fanny, 
who  ran  away  with  Captain  Canonbury,  been 
happy'?  They  have  eleven  children,  and  are 
starving  at  Boulogne.  Think  of  three  of  Fan- 
ny's boys  in  yellow  stockings  at  the  Bluecoat 
School.  Your  papa  got  them  appointed.  I  am 
sure  my  papa  would  have  gone  mad,  if  he  had 
seen  that  day  !  She  came  with  one  of  the  poor 
wretches  to  Park  Lane  :  but  I  could  not  see 
them.  My  feelings  would  not  allow  me.  When 
my  maid,  I  had  a  French  maid  then — Louise,  you 
remember  ;  her  conduct  was  abominable :  so  was 
Preville's — when  she  came  and  said  that  my  Lady 
Fanny  was  below  with  a  young  gentleman,  qui 
portait  des  has  jaunes,  I  could  not  see  the  child. 
I  begged  her  to  come  up  in  my  room  :  and,  ab- 
solutely that  I  might  not  offend  her,  I  went  to 
bed.  That  wretch  Louise  met  her  at  Boulogne 
and  told  her  afterward.  Good  night,  we  must 
not  stand  chattering  here  any  more.  Heaven 
bless  you,  my  darling  !  Those  are  the  Colonel's 
windows  !  Look,  he  is  smoking  on  his  balcony 
— that  must  be  Olive's  room.  Olive  is  a  good 
kind  boy.  It  was  very  kind  of  him  to  draw  so 
many  pictures  for  Alfred.  Put  the  drawings 
away,  Ethel.  Mr.  Smce  saw  some  in  Park  Lane, 
and  said  they  showed  remarkable  genius.     What 
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a  genius  your  aunt  Emily  had  for  drawing ;  but 
it  was  flowers  !  I  had  no  genius  in  particular, 
so  mamma  used  to  say — and  Doctor  Belper  said, 
*  My  dear  Lady  Walham'  (it  was  before  my  grand- 
papa's death),  '  has  Miss  Ann  a  genius  for  sew- 
ing buttons  and  making  puddens  !' — puddens  he 
pronounced  it.  Goodnight,  my  own  love.  Bless- 
ings, blessings  on  my  Ethel !" 

The  Colonel  from  his  balcony  saw  the  slim  fig- 
ure of  the  retreating  girl,  and  looked  fondly  after 
her  :  and  as  the  smoke  of  his  cigar  floated  in  the 
air,  he  formed  a  fine  castle  in  it,  whereof  Clive 
was  lord,  and  that  pretty  Ethel,  lady.     "  What  a 
frank,  generous,  bright  young  creature  is  yon- 
der!" thought  he.      "How  cheery  and  gay  she 
is  ;   how  good  to  Miss  Honeyman,  to  whom  she 
behaved  with  just  the  respect  that  was  the  old 
lady's  due — how  affectionate  with  her  brothers 
and  sisters.    What  a  sweet  voice  she  has  !    What 
a  pretty  little  white  hand  it  is  !     When  she  gave 
it  me,  it  looked  like  a  little  white  bird  lying  in 
mine.     I  must  wear  gloves,  by  Jove  I  must,  and 
my  coat  is  old-fashioned,  as  Binnie  says  ;   what 
a  fine  match  might  be  made  between  that  child 
and  Clive  !     She  reminds  me  of  a  pair  of  eyes  I 
haven't  seen  these  forty  years.      I  would  like  to 
have  Clive  married  to  her ;  to  see  him  out  of  the 
scrapes  and  dangers  that  young  fellows  encounter, 
and  safe  with  such  a  sweet  girl  as  that.     If  God 
had  so  willed  it,  I  might  have  been  happy  myself, 
and  could  have  made  a  woman  happy.      But  the 
Fates  were  against  me.     I  should  like  to  see  Clive 
happy,  and  then  say  Nunc  dimittis.     I  shan't 
want  any  thing  more  to-night,  Kean,  and  you 
can  go  to  bed." 

"  Thank  you,  Colonel,"  says  Kean,  who  enters, 
having  prepared  his  master's  bed-chamber,  and 
is  retiring  when  the  Colonel  calls  after  him. 

"  I  say,  Kean,  is  that  blue  coat  of  mine  very 
oldV 

"  Uncommon  white  about  the  seams,  Colonel," 
says  the  man. 

"  Is  it  older  than  other  people's  coats  V — Kean 
is  obliged  gravely  to  confess  that  the  Colonel's 
coat  is  very  queer. 

"  Get  me  another  coat  then — see  that  I  don't 
do  any  thing  or  wear  any  thing  unusual.  I 
have  been  so  long  out  of  Europe,  that  I  don't 
know  the  customs  here,  and  am  not  above  learn- 
ing." 

Kean  retires,  vowing  that  his  master  is  an  old 
trump  ;  which  opinion  he  had  already  expressed 
to  Mr.  Kuhn,  Lady  Hann's  man,  over  a  long 
potation  which  those  two  gentlemen  had  taken 
together.  And,  as  all  of  us,  in  one  way  or 
another,  are  subject  to  this  domestic  criticism, 
from  which  not  the  most  exalted  can  escape,  I 
say,  lucky  is  the  man  whose  servants  speak  well 
of  him. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

IN   WHICH    MR.   SHERRICK    LETS    HI.S    HOUSE    IN    FITZ- 
Ri/V    SQUARE. 

In  spite  of  the  sneers  of  the  Newcome  Inde- 
pendent, and  the  Colonel's  unlucky  visit  to  his 
nurse's  native  place,  he  still  remained  in  high 


favor  in  Park  Lane ;  where  the  worthy  gentle- 
man paid  almost  daily  visits,  and  was  received 
with  welcome  and  almost  affection,  at  least  by 
the  ladies  and  the  children  of  the  house.  Who 
was  it  that  took  the  children  to  Astley's  but  Uncle 
Newxome  !  I  saw  him  there  in  the  midst  of  a 
cluster  of  these  little  people,  all  children  together. 
He  laughed  delighted  at  Mr.  Merryman's  jokes 
in  the  ring.  He  beheld  the  Battle  of  Waterloo 
with  breathless  interest,  and  was  amazed — amaz- 
ed, by  Jove,  Sir — at  the  prodigious  likeness  of 
the  principal  actor  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon ; 
whose  tomb  he  had  visited  on  his  return  from 
India,  as  it  pleased  him  to  tell  his  little  audience 
who  sat  clustering  round  him  :  the  little  girls, 
Sir  Bryan's  daughters,  holding  each  by  a  finger 
of  his  honest  hands  ;  young  Masters  Alfred  and 
Edward  clapping  and  hurraing  by  his  side  ;  while 
Mr.  Clive  and  Miss  Ethel  sat  in  the  back  of  the 
box  enjoying  the  scene,  but  with  that  decorum 
which  belonged  to  their  superior  age  and  gravity. 
As  for  Clive,  he  was  in  these  matters  much  older 
than  the  grizzled  old  warrior,  his  father.  It  did 
one  good  to  hear  the  Colonel's  honest  laughs  at 
clown's  jokes,  and  to  see  the  tenderness  and  sim- 
plicity with  which  he  watched  over  this  happy 
brood  of  young  ones.  How  lavishly  did  he  sup- 
ply them  with  sweetmeats  between  the  acts ! 
There  he  sat  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  ate  an 
orange  himself  with  perfect  satisfaction.  I  won- 
der what  sum  of  money  Mr.  Barnes  Newcome 
v/ould  have  taken  to  sit  for  five  hours  with  his 
young  brothers  and  sisters  in  g,  public  box  at  the 
theatre  and  eat  an  orange  in  the  face  of  the  au- 
dience 1  When  little  Alfred  went  to  Harrow, 
you  may  be  sure  Colonel  Newcome  and  Clive 
galloped  over  to  see  the  little  man  and  tipped  him 
royally.  What  money  is  better  bestowed  than 
that  of  a  schoolboy's  tip  1  How  the  kindness  is 
recalled  by  the  recipient  in  after  days  1  It  blesses 
him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes.  Remember 
how  happy  such  benefactions  made  you  in  your 
own  early  time,  and  go  olf  on  the  very  first  fine 
day,  and  tip  your  nephew  at  school ! 

The  Colonel's  organ  of  benevolence  was  so 
large,  that  he  would  have  liked  to  administer 
bounties  to  the  young  folks  his  nephews  and 
nieces  in  Bryanstone  Square,  as  well  as  to  their 
cousins  in  Park  Lane ;  but  Mrs.  Newcome  was 
a  great  deal  too  virtuous  to  admit  of  such  spoiling 
of  children.  She  took  the  poor  gentleman  to 
task  for  an  attempt  upon  her  boys  when  those 
lads  came  home  for  their  holidays,  and  caused 
them  ruefully  to  give  back  the  shining  gold  sov- 
ereign with  which  their  uncle  had  thought  to  give 
them  a  treat. 

"  I  do  not  quarrel  with  other  families,"  says 
she  ;  "  I  do  not  albide  to  other  fuiiilies  ;"  moan- 
ing, of  course,  that  she  did  not  allude  to  Park 
Lane.  "  There  maij  be  children  who  arc  allowed 
to  receive  money  from  their  fiither's  grown-up 
friends.  There  mai/  be  children  who  hold  out 
their  hands  for  j)r('sents,  and  thus  become  mer- 
cenary in  early  life.  I  make  no  reflections  with 
regard  to  other  households.  /  only  look,  and 
think,  and  pray  for  the  welfare  of  my  own  beloved 
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ones.  They  want  for  nothing.  Heaven  has 
bounteously  furnished  us  with  every  comfort, 
with  every  elegance,  with  every  luxury.  Why 
need  we  be  bounden  to  others,  who  have  been 
ourselves  so  amply  provided  1  I  should  consider 
it  ingratitude.  Colonel  Newcome,  want  of  proper 
spirit,  to  allow  my  boys  to  accept  money.  Mind, 
I  make  no  allusions.  When  they  go  to  school 
they  receive  a  sovereign  a-piece  from  their  father, 
and  a  shilling  a  week,  which  is  ample  pocket- 
money.  When  they  are  at  home,  I  desire  that 
they  may  have  rational  amusements :  I  send 
them  to  the  Polytechnic  with  Professor  Hickson, 
who  kindly  explains  to  them  some  of  the  marvels 
of  science  and  the  wonders  of  machinery.  I  send 
them  to  the  picture  galleries  and  the  British  Mu- 
seum. I  go  with  them  myself  to  the  delightful 
lectures  at  the  institution  in  Albemarle  Street.  I 
do  not  desire  that  they  should  attend  theatrical 
exhibitions.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  those  who  go 
to  plays ;  far  from  it.  Who  am  I  that  I  should 
venture  to  judge  the  conduct  of  others  1     When 


you  wrote  from  India,  expressing  a  wish  that  your 
boy  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  works 
of  Shakspeare,  I  gave  up  my  own  opinion  at 
once.  Should  I  interpose  between  a  child  and 
his  father  1  I  encouraged  the  boy  to  go  to  the 
play,  and  sent  him  to  the  pit  with  one  of  our 
footmen." 

"  And  you  tipped  him  very  handsomely,  my 
dear  Maria,  too,"  said  the  good-natured  Colonel, 
breaking  in  upon  her  sermon ;  but  Virtue  was 
not  to  be  put  olF  in  that  way. 

"And  why,  Colonel  Newcome,"  Virtue  ex- 
claimed, laying  a  pudgy  little  hand  on  its  heart ; 
"why  did  I  treat  Clive  sol  Because  I  stood 
toward  him  in  loco  parentis ;  because  he  was  as 
a  child  to  me,  and  I  to  him  as  a  mother.  I  in- 
dulged him  more  than  my  own.  I  loved  him 
with  a  true  maternal  tenderness.  Then  he  was 
happy  to  come  to  our  house  :  then  perhaps  Park 
Lane  was  not  so  often  open  to  him  as  Bryanstone 
Square  ;  but  I  make  no  allusions.  Then  he  did 
not  go  six  times  to  another  house  for  once  that 
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he  came  to  mine.  He  was  a  simple,  confiding, 
generous  boy.  He  was  not  dazzled  by  worldly 
rank,  or  titles  of  splendor.  He  could  not  find 
these  in  Bryanstone  Square.  A  merchant's  wife, 
a  country  lawyer's  daughter — I  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  have  my  humble  board  surrounded  by 
titled  aristocracy  ;  I  would  not  if  I  could.  I  love 
my  own  family  too  well ;  I  am  too  honest,  too 
simple — let  me  own  it  at  once,  Colonel  New- 
come,  too  proud  !  And  now,  now  his  father  has 
come  to  England,  and  I  have  resigned  lum,  and 
he  meets  with  no  titled  aristocrats  at  my  house, 
and  he  does  not  come  here  any  more." 

Tears  rolled  out  of  her  little  eyes  as  she  spoke, 
and  she  covered  her  round  face  with  her  pocket- 
handkerchief. 

Had  Colonel  Newcome  read  the  paper  that 
morning,  he  might  have  seen  among  what  are 
called  the  fashionable  announcements,  the  cause, 
perhaps,  why  his  sister-in-law  had  exhibited  so 
much  anger  and  virtue.  The  Morning  Post  stat- 
ed, that  yesterday  Sir  Brian  and  Lady  Newcome 
entertained  at  dinner  His  Excellency  the  Persian 
Embassador  and  Bucksheesh  Bey ;  the  Right 
Honorable  Cannon  Rowe,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  and  Lady  Louisa  Rowe  ;  the  Earl  of 

H ,  the  Countess  of  Kew,  the  Earl  of  Kew, 

Sir  Currey  Baughton,  Major  General  and  Mrs. 
Hooker,  Colonel  Newcome,  and  Mr.  Horace  Fo- 
gey. Afterward  her  Ladyship  had  an  assembly, 
which  was  attended  by  &c.  &c. 

This  catalogue  of  illustrious  names  had  been 
read  by  Mrs.  Newcome  to  her  spouse  at  break- 
fast, with  such  comments  as  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  making. 

"The  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  Ex-Gov- 
ernor General  of  India,  and  a  whole  regiment  of 
Kews.  By  Jove,  Maria,  the  Colonel  is  in  good 
company,"  cries  Mr.  Newcome,  with  a  laugh. 
''  That's  the  sort  of  dinner  you  should  have  given 
him.  Some  people  to  talk  about  India.  When 
he  dined  with  us  he  was  put  between  old  Lady 
Wormley  and  Professor  Roots.  I  don't  wonder 
at  his  going  to  sleep  after  dinner.  I  was  ofif  my- 
self once  or  twice  during  that  confounded  lona; 
argument  between  Professor  Roots  and  Dr.  Win- 
dus.     That  Windus  is  the  deuce  to  talk." 

"  Dr.  Windus  is  a  man  of  science,  and  his 
name  is  of  European  celebrity  !"  says  Maria  sol- 
emnly. "  Any  intellectual  person  would  prefer 
such  company  to  the  titled  nobodies  into  whose 
family  your  brother  has  mairied." 

"  There  you  go,  Polly  ;  you  arc  always  having 
a  shy  at  Lady  Ann  and  her  relations,"  says  Mr. 
Newcome,  good-naturedly. 

"  A  shy  !  How  can  you  use  such  vulgar  words, 
Mr.  Newcome"?  What  have  I  to  do  with  Sir 
Brian's  titled  relational  I  do  not  value  nobility. 
I  prefer  people  of  science — people  of  intellect — 
to  all  the  rank  in  the  world." 

'•  So  you  do,"  says  Hobson,  her  spouse.  ''  You 
have  your  party — Lady  Ann  has  her  party.  You 
take  your  line — Lady  Ann  takes  her  line.  You 
are  a  superior  woman,  my  dear  Polly  ;  every  one 
knows  that.  I'm  a  plain  country  farmer,  I  am. 
Vol.  Vin.— No.  47.-2  T 


As  long  as  you  are  happy,  I  am  happy  too.  The 
people  you  get  to  dine  here  may  talk  Greek  or 
algebra  for  what  I  care.  By  Jove,  my  dear,  I 
think  3'ou  can  hold  your  own  with  the  best  of 
them." 

"  I  have  endeavored  by  assiduity  to  make  up 
for  time  lost,  and  an  early  imperfect  education," 
says  Mrs.  Newcome.  "  You  married  a  poor 
country  lawyer's  daughter.  You  did  not  seek  a 
partner  in  the  Peerage,  Mr.  Newcome." 

"  No,  no.  Not  such  a  confounded  flat  as  that," 
cries  Mr.  Newcome,  surveying  his  plump  partner 
behind  her  silver  teapot,  with  eyes  of  admiration. 

"I  had  an  imperfect  education,  but  I  knew  its 
blessings,  and  have,  I  trust,  endeavored  to  cul- 
tivate the  humble  talents  which  Heaven  has  given 
me,  Mr.  Newcome." 

"Humble,  by  Jove!"  exclaims  the  husband. 
"No  gammon  of  that  sort,  Polly.  You  know 
well  enough  that  you  are  a  superior  woman.  I 
ain't  a  superior  man.  I  know  that :  one  is  enough 
in  a  family.  I  leave  the  reading  to  you,  my  dear. 
Here  comes  my  horses.  I  say,  I  wish  you'd  call 
on  Lady  Ann,  to-day.  Do  go  and  see  her,  now 
that's  a  good  girl.  I  know  she  is  flighty,  and 
that;  and  Brian's  back  is  up  a  little.  But  he 
ain't  a  bad  fellow ;  and  I  wish  I  could  see  you 
and  his  wife  better  friends." 

On  his  way  to  the  City,  Mr.  Newcome  rode 
to  look  at  the  new  house.  No.  120,  Fitzroy 
Square,  which  his  brother,  the  Colonel,  had  taken 
in  conjunction  with  that  Indian  friend  of  his,  Mr. 
Binnie.  Shrewd  old  cock,  Mr.  Binnie.  Has 
brought  home  a  good  bit  of  money  from  India. 
Is  looking  out  for  safe  investments.  Has  been 
introduced  to  Newcome  Brothers.  Mr.  New- 
come  thinks  very  well  of  the  Colonel's  friend. 

The  house  is  vast,  but  it  must  be  owned,  mel- 
ancholy. Not  long  since  it  was  a  ladies'  school, 
in  an  unprosperous  condition.  The  scar  left  by 
Madame  Latour's  brass  plate  may  still  be  seen 
on  the  tall  black  door,  cheerfully  ornamented  in 
the  style  of  the  end  of  the  last  century,  with  a 
funereal  urn  in  the  centre  of  the  entry,  and  gar- 
lands, and  the  skulls  of  rams  at  each  corner. 
Madame  Latour,  who  at  one  time  actually  kept 
a  large  yellow  coach,  and  drove  her  parlor  young 
ladies  in  the  Regent's  Park,  was  an  exile  from 
her  native  country  (Islington  was  her  birth-place, 
and  Grigson  her  paternal  name),  and  an  outlaw 
at  the  suit  of  Samuel  Sherrick:  that  Mr.  Sher- 
rick,  whose  wine  vaults  undermine  Lady  Whit- 
tlcsea's  Chapel  where  the  eloquent  Honeyman 
preaches. 

The  house  is  Mr.  Sherrick's  house.  Some  say 
his  name  is  Shadrach,  and  pretend  to  have  known 
him  as  an  orange  boy,  afterward  as  a  chorus 
singer  in  the  theatres,  afterward  as  secretary  to 
a  great  tragedian.  I  know  nothing  of  these  sto- 
ries. He  may  or  he  may  not  be  a  partner  of 
Mr.  Campion,  of  Shepherd's  Inn  :  he  has  a  hand- 
some villa.  Abbey  Road,  St.  John's  Wood,  en- 
tertains good  company,  rather  loud,  of  the  sport- 
ing sort,  rides  and  drives  very  showy  horses,  has 
boxes  at  the  Opera  v/henevcr  he  likes,  and  free 
access  behind  the  scenes :   is  handsome,  dark. 
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bright-cyi^3,  with  a  quantity  of  jewelry,  and  a 
tuft  to  his  chin ;  sings  sweetly  sentimental  songs 
after  dinner.  Who  cares  a  fig  what  was  the  rc- 
liixion  of  Mr.  Sherrick's  ancestry,  or  what  the  oc- 
cupation of  his  youth  1  Mr.  Honeyraan,  a  most 
respectable  man  surely,  introduced  Sherrick  to 
the  Colonel  and  Binnie. 

Mr.  Sherrick  stocked  their  cellar  with  some  of 
the  wine  over  which  Honeyman  preached  such 
lovely  sermons.  It  was  not  dear ;  it  was  not  bad 
when  you  dealt  with  Mr.  Sherrick  for  wine  alone. 
Going  into  his  market  with  ready  money  in  your 
hand,  as  our  simple  friends  did,  you  were  pretty 
fairly  treated  by  Mr.  Sherrick. 

The  house  being  taken,  we  may  be  certain 
there  was  fine  amusement  for  Ciive,  Mr.  Binnie, 
and  the  Colonel,  in  frequenting  the  sales,  in  the 
inspection  of  upholsterers'  shops,  and  the  pur- 
chase of  furniture  for  the  new  mansion.  It  was 
like  nobody  else's  house.  There  were  three  mas- 
ters with  four  or  five  servants  over  them.  Kean 
for  the  Colonel,  and  his  son ;  a  smart  boy  with 
boots  for  Mr.  Binnie;  Mrs.  Kean  to  cook  and 
keep  house,  with  a  couple  of  maids  under  her. 
The  Colonel,  himself,  was  great  at  making  hash 
mutton,  hot-pot,  curry  and  pillau.  What  cozy 
pipes  did  W'e  not  smoke  in  the  dining-room,  in 
the  drawing-room,  or  where  we  would !  W^hat 
pleasant  evenings  did  we  not  have  with  Mr.  Bin- 
nie's  books  and  Schiedam  !  Then  there  were  the 
solemn  state  dinners,  at  most  of  which  the  v/riter 
of  this  biography  had  a  corner. 

Clive  had  a  tutor — Grindly  of  Corpus — whom 
we  recommended  to  him,  and  with  whom  the 
young  gentleman  did  not  fatigue  his  brains  very 
much ;  but  his  great  forte  decidedly  lay  in  draw- 
ing. He  sketched  the  horses,  he  sketched  the 
dogs ;  all  the  servants,  from  the  blear-eyed  boot- 
boy  to  the  ro.sy-cheeked  lass,  Mrs.  Kean's  niece, 
whom  that  virtuous  housekeeper  was  always  call- 
ing to  come  down  stairs.  He  drew  his  father  in 
all  postures — asleep,  on  foot,  or  horseback;  and 
jolly  little  Mr.  Binnie,  wdth  his  plump  legs  on  a 
chair,  or  jumping  briskly  on  the  back  of  the  cob 
which  he  rode.  He  should  have  drawn  the  pic- 
tures for  this  book,  but  that  he  no  longer  conde- 
scends to  make  sketches.  Young  Ridley  was  his 
daily  friend  now;  and  Grindly,  his  classics  and 
mathematics  over  in  the  morning,  and  the  ride 
with  his  father  over,  this  pair  of  young  men 
would  constantly  attend  Gandishe's  Drawing 
Academy,  where,  to  be  sure,  Ridley  passed  many 
hours  at  work  on  his  art,  before  his  young  friend 
and  patron  could  be  spared  Trom  his  books  to  his 
pencil. 

•'  Oh,"  says  Clive,  if  you^talk  to  him  now  about 
those  early  days,  "  it  was  a  jolly  time  !  I  do  not 
believe  there  was  any  young  fellow  in  London 
so  happy."  And  there  hangs  up  in  his  painting- 
room  now  a  head,  painted  at  one  sitting,  of  a 
man  rather  bald,  with  hair  touched  with  gray, 
with  a  large  mustache,  and  a  sweet  mouth  half 
smiling  beneath  it,  and  melancholy  eyes!  and 
Clive  shows  that  portrait  of  their  grandfather  to 
his  children,  and  tells  them  that  the  whole  world 
never  saw  a  nobler  gentleman. 


BLANCHETTE— A  FAIRY  TALE. 

THERE  was  once  a  bad  king  of  France,  Louis 
XL,  and  a  pretty  little  dauphin,  whom  they 
called  Chariot,  but  who  was  looking  forward  to 
be  one  day  Charles  VIII.  The  old  king  generally 
reigned,  trembled,  and  suffered  unseen  within  the 
dismal  walls  of  the  castle  of  Plessi.s-les-Tours. 
But  about  the  middle  of  the  year  1483,  he  went 
upon  a  pilgrimage  to  Notre  Dame  de  Clery, 
accompanied  by  Tristan  his  hangman,  Poictier 
his  physician,  and  Fran^ois-de-Paul  his  confessor, 
for  the  old  tyrant  feared  greatly  men  and  death 
and  God. 

The  remembrance  of  one  deed  of  blood  among  a 
thousand — that  of  the  death  of  Jacques  d'Armag- 
nac,  Duke  of  Nemours — particularly  tormented 
him.  That  great  vassal  had  paid  with  his  life  an 
attempt  at  rebellion  against  his  liege  lord,  and  so 
far  justice  was  satisfied.  But  the  cruel  monarch 
had  compelled  the  three  young  children  of  the 
condemned  noble  to  the  same  fate  with  their 
father,  and  for  a  long  time  after,  the  stings  of  a 
wounded  conscience  reproached  him  with  the 
guilt  of  this  unnecessary  revenge.  Frequently 
did  he  feel  sorry  for  his  crime  ;  but  he  did  not 
amend.  By  a  strange  inconsistency,  common  to 
most  wicked  men,  remorse  did  not  awake  pity  in 
his  heart ;  and  at  the  same  time  that,  in  the 
trembling  consciousness  of  sin,  he  interposed  the 
image  of  the  Madonna  between  himself  and  the 
unquiet  spectre  of  Nemours,  which  always  haunt- 
ed him,  one  of  the  innocent  children  of  the  late 
duke  was  languishing  and  dying  in  the  dungeons 
of  Plcssis-les-Tours. 

That  castle  was  a  terrible  and  mysterious  place : 
its  vestibules  black  with  priests,  its  court  bristling 
with  soldiers,  its  chapel  always  illuminated,  and 
its  draw-bridge  raised,  gave  it  the  double  aspect 
of  a  citadel  and  a  convent.  Every  one  there 
spoke  in  a  low  tone,  and  trod  with  a  measured 
step,  as  though  they  were  pacing  the  avenues  of 
a  cemetery.  Hopeless  captives,  buried  by  hun- 
dreds, groaned  in  the  vaults  beneath  :  some  for 
having  spoken  against  the  king,  some  for  having 
spoken  against  the  people — the  greater  part,  how- 
ever, for  nothing  at  all.  Each  slab  of  the  pave- 
ment was  a  tombstone  placed  over  the  living.  In 
this  melancholy  abode  dwelt  the  Dauphin  Charles, 
then  in  his  twelfth  year.  Without  employment 
for  liis  mind,  he  lived  nearly  as  solitary  and 
secluded  as  his  father's  prisoners.  In  vain  did 
the  poor  child  look  around  him  for  seme  object  to 
distract  his  attention  from  the  miserable  moans 
that  from  every  side  disturbed  him.  A  forest, 
green  and  fresh,  waved  at  the  foot  of  the  castle : 
the  Loire,  bright  and  joyous,  meandered  along  the 
horizon  ;  but  the  severity  of  the  king  was  always 
creating  some  new  horror,  and  there  was  not 
even  the  peace  of  solitude  in  this  distressful  place. 
Therefore,  after  notching  his  sword  for  a  long 
time  against  the  wall,  and  spelling  the  large  char- 
acters, red  and  blue,  of  his  Rosary  of  Wars  and 
Holy  Bible,  this  dreamy  youth  would  pass  his 
time  leaning  on  the  window-sill,  and  gazing  for 
hours  upon  the  beautiful  sky  of  Touraine,  and 
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imagining  in  the  changing  forms  of  the  clouds 
armies  and  battles. 

One  day,  his  manner  as  well  as  his  look  ex- 
pressed a  greater  degree  of  ennui  than  usual. 
The   Ave-Maria  of  raid-day  had  been    already 
chanted.     His  breakfast,  which  was  composed, 
at  his  own  request,  of  sweetmeats  and  confec- 
tions, failed  to  entice  him,  and  remained  untouch- 
ed upon  the  table,  which  he  occasionally  struck 
impatiently  with  his  hand.     He  rose  at  intervals, 
gaping  and  yawning  with  expectancy  and  inquie- 
tude,   and    frequently    repeating:    "  Blanchette, 
Blanchette  !  the  breakfast  will  melt  in  the  sun, 
and  if  you  delay  longer,  the  flies  will  eat  your 
share  ;"  and  he  listened  for  a  reply.     But  as  the 
forgetful  guest  did  not  answer  to  this  invitation, 
the   poor  Amphytrion    tormented    himself  still 
more,  and  stamped  upon  the  ground.      Suddenly 
a  slight  noise  upon  the  carpet  jnade  him  start  up. 
He  turned  his  head,  uttered  a  faint  cry,  and  fell 
back  into  his  arm-chair,  intoxicated  with  joy,  and 
murmuring  with  a  sigh  :   "  Child  V     You  imag- 
ine, without  doubt,  that  this  Blanchette  so  earnest- 
ly desired  was  a  fine  lady,  sister  or  cousin  of  the 
prince.     Be  not  deceived :  Blanchette  was  simply 
a  little  white  mouse,  so  active  that  she  glided 
along  like  a  ray  of  light,  and  so  gentle  that,  in 
time  of  war,  she  might  have  found  grace  with 
Grimalkin  himself.     Charles  caressed  the  pretty 
little  visitor.     He  looked  at  her  with  delight  for  a 
long  time,  while  she  ate  biscuit  from  his  hand ; 
and  then  recollecting  that  it  became  his  dignity  to 
grumble,  said,  in  a  tone  pleasantly  grave  :   "  Ah, 
miss,  inform  me,  if  you  please,  what  I  ought  to 
think  of  your  conduct,     I  have    forbidden   my 
doors  to  Olivier  Ic  Dain,  the  cat,  whose  physiog- 
nomy and  whiskers  frighten  you  ;  even  Bee  d'Or, 
my  fine  falcon,  is  dying  of  jealousy  ;    and  you 
leave  me,  ingrate,  in  this  way,  to  run  in  the  fields 
all  night  like  other  mice  !     And  where  have  you 
been,   regardless  of  your  own  danger  and  my 
anxiety  ]     Where  have  you  been  \     Tell  me,  for 
I   will  know."      The    interrogator   pressed   his 
questions,  but,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  poor 
Blanchette   answered   nothing.     She    fixed    her 
little  intelligent  eyes  with  a  sorrowful  air  upon 
those  of  the  grumbling  child,  and  rumpled  the 
pages  of  the  Bible  that  lay  half-open  on  the  table. 
She  stayed  her  pink  paws,  however,  on  the  pas- 
sage :   "  To  visit  the  prisoners  /"     Charles  be- 
came confused  and  surprised,  as  often  happens  to 
the  presumptuous  who  receive  a  lesson  at  the 
moment  when  they  intend  to  give  one.     He  had 
many  a  time  heard  strange  things  of  the  under- 
ground inhabitants  of  Plessis-les-Tours,  and  many 
a  time  meditated  a  pious  pilgrimage  to  the  dun- 
geon of  the  young  Armagnac,  whose  age   and 
uirth  more  particularly  excited  his  curiosity  and 
sympathy.     But  the  terror  which  his  father  in- 
.-ipired  had  hitherto  restrained  him.     He  now  re- 
proached his  prudence  as  a  crime,  and  determined 
the  same  evening  to  expiate  his  offense. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  curfew  had  tolled,  he 
stole  away  from  his  turret,  followed  by  a  young 
pa^ro  laden  with  a  basketful  of  bread  and  wine 
and  fruit,  and  descended  into  one  of  the  interior 


courts  of  the  castle.     A  company  of  the  Scotch 
Guards  was  pacing  along  its  massive  walls  in  the 
light  of  the  moon.     "  Who  goes  there  1"  cried  a 
voice  hoarse  and  menacing. 
"The  dauphin." 
"  No  one  passes  here." 

But   Charles   approached    the   officer    of  the 
watch,  and  whispered  some  words  into  his  ear. 

"  If  it  be  so,  young  prince,  go  en,  and  Heaven 
protect  thee.  If  you  are  discovered,  I  am  lost." 
Our  hero  employed  the  same  means  with  the 
other  guards  of  the  castle,  and  dispelled  their 
scruples  with  the  like  success.  Perhaps  you  are 
anxious  to  know  what  were  those  magic  words 
which,  in  the  mouth  of  a  child,  could  sheath  the 
sword  and  open  the  boks  of  the  prison-house. 
They  were  these:  "  TAc  king  is  very  illV 
Charles  had  faith  in  that  formula,  the  all-power- 
fulness  of  which  he  had  often  experienced  :  it  re- 
called to  the  memory  of  the  gentlemen  attached 
to  the  old  king,  to  the  soldiers,  the  courtiers,  the 
jailers,  and  the  pages,  that  the  dislike  of  a  child 
might  be  suddenly  converted  into  the  rancor  of 
a  king. 

The  dauphin  and  his  page,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  jailer,  ventured,  not  without  some  hesita- 
tion, into  the  humid  and  gloomy  vaults,  and  down 
the  sUmy  .spiral  staircase,  that  menaced  them  with 
danger  at  every  step.  All  three  proceeded  by 
the  uncertain  glare  of  a  pine-torch — sometimes 
struck  by  the  wing  of  a  blind  bat,  sometimes 
annoyed  by  the  water  that  dripped  from  the  frigid 
walls.  At  length  a  noise,  vague  at  first,  but 
becoming  more  and  more  distinct  at  each  advance 
— a  noise  of  moaning  and  wailing  announced  the 
limit  of  their  expedition.  Picture  to  yourself  a 
cage  of  iron  fastened  into  the  wall,  low  and  nar- 
row, where  each  movement  must  be  one  of  pain, 
and  where  sleep  could  be  only  a  continual  night- 
mare !  In  this,  a  child  groaned  and  tortured  it- 
self. I  say  child,  though  the  Duke  of  Nemours, 
guest  of  that  frightful  dwelling-place,  would  soon 
attain  his  seventeenth  year  ;  for,  could  you  have 
seen  him,  thin  and  pale  as  he  was,  you  would 
have  supposed  him  to  be  hardly  twelve  years  old. 
Not  yet  arrived  at  manhood,  he  had  suffered  so 
much  that  he  astonished  the  keepers  themselves 
by  his  tenacity  of  life  :  and  the  jailer,  who  brought 
him  daily  his  cruse  of  water  and  black  bread, 
halted  upon  the  threshold  of  the  vault,  demand- 
ing each  time  if  it  would  not  be  better  to  send  the 
grave-digger. 

To  accost  the  prisoner,  the  dauphin  sought  for 
kind  words,  but  only  found  tears.  Nemours  un- 
derstood that  mute  salutation,  and  responded  to 
it  with  a  sigh  of  acknowledgment.  Then  the 
two  conversed  through  the  bars  of  the  cage. 
When  the  one  declined  assuming  in  that  place 
the  dignity  of  the  son  of  a  king,  the  other  could 
not  suppress  a  movement  of  suiprise  and  alarm  ; 
bat  the  uneasy  impression  was  soon  removed  by 
the  frank  and  open  manner  of  the  dauphin.  Shut 
out  for  ten  years  from  the  things  of  the  world, 
the  young  recluse  was  asking  his  royal  friend 
naive  questions,  such  as  remind  us  of  tho.se  put 
by  anchorites  of  the  desert  to  occasions'  travelers 
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— "  Do  they  still  build  towns  1"  "  Do  they  stili 
marry  '." — when  an  unexpected  incident  gave  a 
new  and  more  hvely  turn  to  the  conversation.  A 
third  {jcrson  came  and  threw  herself  between 
these  friends  of  an  hour  old  ;  and  that  personage, 
so  ill  brought  up  as  to  intrude  in  this  manner — I 
am  ashamed  to  confess  it — was  no  other  than  the 
messmate  of  the  dauphin — the  rival  of  Bee  d'Or 
— Blanchette.  Passing  through  the  grating  by 
favor  of  her  small  size,  she  mounted  the  legs  and 
arms  of  the  encaged  Nemours,  and  lavished  on 
the  captive  caresses  as  fond,  if  not  more  so,  than 
those  she  had  bestowed  that  morning  on  the 
young  prince  himself 

"Heyday!  you  know  Blanchette  1"  said 
Charles,  surprised  and  piqued. 

•'  Do  I  know  her  V  replied  Nemours  ;  "for  six 
years  she  has  been  my  mouse,  my  friend,  my 
sister." 

"The  ingrate !  it  was  only  this  morning  she 
partook  &f  my  biscuit  and  breakfast  in  the  turret." 

"  For  six  years,  monseigneur,  she  has  come  to 
my  dungeon  to  share  with  me  my  black  bread  !" 

"  The  little  fiend  !"  murmured  the  young 
prince  ;  but  his  childish  rage  vanished  before  the 
naive  smile  of  Nemours. 

"I  believe,  monseigneur,"  said  the  young  duke, 
"you  will  willingly  do  me  the  honor  to  break  a 
lance  with  me  for  the  fine  eyes  of  Miss  Blanch- 
ette 1  It  is  impossible  this  moment  to  comply 
with  the  challenge  ;  sec" — and  Nemours  held  up 
before  the  eyes  of  his  rival  his  arms  incased  in 
irons. 

Then  ensued  an  original  and  touching  badinage 
between  the  son  and  the  prisoner  of  Louis.  Each 
of  them  pretended  to  surpass  the  other  in  misfor- 
tune :  the  one  made  his  adversary  touch  the 
clammy  walls  and  the  thick  bars  of  his  prison,  the 
other  painted  the  ennui  and  living  bondage  of  his 
court  existence,  the  weight  of  which  was  insup- 
portable ;  the  one  showed  his  tortured  body,  the 
other  his  bleeding  heart ;  and  both  terminated 
their  pleading  by  the  same  conclusion  :  "  You 
see  well,  Nemours — you  see  well,  monseigneur 
— that  I  have  need  of  Blanchette  to  help  me  to 
live  in  this  suffering."  Thus,  after  a  long  dis- 
pute, they  ended  where  tliey  commenced.  They 
resolved,  then,  to  throw  the  matter  into  arbitra- 
tion, and  chose  the  object  of  the  debate  as  um- 
pire. 

"  You,  mademoiselle,"  said  the  dauphin  to 
Blanchette,  "declare  freely  to  which  of  us  you 
would  rather  belong."  And  suddenly  you  might 
have  seen  the  little  mouse  run  from  one  to  the 
other  with  all  gewtleness,  then  stop  between  them, 
looking  at  them  in  turns  with  her  brilliant  eyes, 
and  seeming  to  say  :  "To  you  both,  my  children!" 

Soon  after,  Tristan — that  worthy  associate  of 
Louis  XL — and  his  master  returned  to  Plessis- 
les-Tours.  They  were  accompanied  with  distrust 
and  alarm.  The  prince,  however,  did  not  discon- 
tiime  his  visits  to  the  prisoner ;  indeed,  they  be- 
came from  day  to  day  longer  and  more  frequent 
than  ever  ;  and  what  would  not  have  failed  to  ex- 
cite the  Kuspicion  of  a  child  less  candid  than  the 
dauphin  Charles,  the  jailer,  who  up  to  this  time 


had  been  only  a  reluctant  and  trembling  accom- 
plice in  these  interviews,  now  seemed  to  encourage 
and  provoke  them  by  his  complaisance.  One 
evening,  the  two  friends  chatted  as  usual,  Charles 
leaning  against  a  projection  of  the  postern, 
Blanchette  running  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
distributing  her  caresses  with  edifying  impar- 
tiality. The  conversation,  a  long  time  straggling, 
turned  at  last  upon  the  projects  of  the  youiiir 
prince  for  his  future  reign. 

"  Let  me  see  !   what  will  you  do  when  you  are 

kingl"  gayly  observed  the  prisoner,  who,  older 

in  years,  and  especially  in  misfortune,  had  in  the 

conversation  a  marked  superiority  over  his  friend. 

"  A  fine  question  !     I  will  make  war." 

Nemours  sighed  sadly. 

"  Yes,"  continued  the  dauphin,  tapping  his 
forehead  with  his  forefinger,  "  I  have  had  the  de- 
sign for  a  long  time.  First,  I  will  go  and  con- 
quer Italy — Italy,  you  see,  Nemours,  is  a  man'el- 
ous  country  :  there  the  streets  are  filled  with 
music,  the  bushes  laden  with  oranges,  and  there 
are  as  many  churches  as  houses.  I  will  keep 
Italy  for  myself — then  I  will  go  and  take  Con- 
stantinople in  passing,  for  my  friend  Andrew 
Palaeologus ;  and  afterward,  with  the  aid  of 
Heaven,  I  reckon  upon  dehvering  the  Holy 
Sepulchre." 

"And  after  thatV  inquired  the  young  duke 
with  a  leer. 

"  Ah  !  after  that — after  that" — repeated  the 
ignorant  dauphin,  somewhat  embarrassed — "  aft- 
erward— I  shall  still  have  time  to  conquer  other 
countries,  if  there  be  any." 

"And  your  anxiety  for  glory  will  make  you 
neglect  your  people  1  Will  you  do  nothing  for 
themr' 

"  Yes,  truly  !  and  first,  before  I  go,  I  will  send 
Oliver  and  Tristan  to  Jericho  ;  and,  moreover,  I 
will  put  down  all  hangmen  ;"  and  as  Blanchette 
at  these  words  frisked  more  joyously  and  more 
caressingly  than  ever,  he  added  in  a  gay  tone : 
"  I  will  do  something  for  you,  Blanchette — 1  will 
put  down  the  cats  !" 

The  two  laughed  heartily  at  this  sally,  but  their 
gayety  was  only  like  a  flash  of  lightning.  They 
checked  themselves  suddenly,  and  looked  at  each 
other  with  alarm  ;  for  it  appeared  to  them  that 
other  bursts  of  laughter,  too  different  from  theirs 
to  be  a  simple  echo,  resounded  against  their 
gloomy  walls.  Nevertheless,  they  contrived  to 
reassure  each  other. 

"  Hope  and  courage,"  said  the  young  dauphin 
to  the  young  duke,  holding  out  his  hand  as  a 
sign  of  adieu.  The  poor  captive  raised  himself 
up  to  seizfe  and  press  that  consoling  hand,  but 
his  limbs,  benumbed  by  long  torture,  refused  to 
perform  his  affectionate  wish.  He  uttered  a  cry 
of  pain,  and  fell  back  upon  his  stool. 

"O  dear!  when  shall  I  be  king?"  cried  the 
young  prince  moved  to  tears. 

"Soon,  if  God  will,"  replied  Nemours. 
"Never!"  interrupted  a  third  speaker,  at  the 
time  invisible.    But  presently  Louis  XL  appeared, 
and  then  Tristan,  and  then  Poictiers,  and  then 
others,  the  familiars  of  the  king. 
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By  the  glimmering  light  of  a  lantern,  which 
one  of  them  till  then  had  kept  concealed  under 
his  cloak,  Charles  could  see  the  terrible  old  man 
advance  with  slow  steps,  like  a  spectre,  and  mur- 
murino-  these  words,  broken  by  an  obstinate 
cough :  "  Ah,  gallant  youth,  you  long  for  my 
crown,  even  while  I'm  alive,  do  you  ?  Pious 
and  prudent  son,  you  dream  already  of  my  funeral ! 
Wretch,  your  sword !"  A  fit  of  coughing  more 
violent  than  the  other  interrupted  lum.  The 
dauphin  made  no  other  resistance  than  that  of 
repelling  by  a  gesture  of  indignation  Tristan, 
who  had  sprung  forward  to  disarm  him.  He 
then  gave  his  sword  to  one  of  the  gentlemen 
present,  and,  at  a  signal  from  the  king,  was 
dragged  oif  by  the  guard.  Before  leaving  this 
subterranean  habitation,  Louis  threw  a  look  full 
of  hate  at  the  cage  of  his  victim  ;  then,  leaning 
toward  his  intimate,  Tristan,  whispered  some 
words  into  his  ear. 

"  I  understand,"'  assented  the  hangman;  "he 
must  be  got  rid  of — depend  upon  me.  This 
night  at  twelve" — and  finishing  by  pantomimic 
play  the  sense  of  the  sentence,  already  too  clear, 
struck  his  right  hand  smartly  into  the  palm  of 
his  left.  The  cortege  then  departed,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  diminishing  sound  of  footsteps, 
Nemours  could  distinguish  for  a  long  time  the 
voice  of  the  dying  despot,  who  coughed  and 
grumbled,  and  spat  death-warrants  through  his 
last  teeth. 

Poor  Nemours  !  That  sweet  ray  of  Heaven, 
hope,  had  glided  into  his  dungeon,  only  to  make 
tii3  darkness  appear  more  profound.  "To  have 
numbered  sixteen  years,"  thought  he  ;  "  to  have 
ni2t  with  a  brother  like  the  Dauphin  Charles,  and 
a  sister  like  Blanchette,  and  now  to — die  !"  And 
iii  each  sound,  vague  and  distant,  of  the  castle- 
clock,  which  measured  his  last  hours,  he  fancied 
he  could  hear  a  voice  saying  ;  "  He  must  die,  he 
must  die  !" 

At  length  the  deep  spiral  staircase  resounded 
with  hasty  steps.  A  streak  of  light,  escaping 
without  doubt  from  the  lantern  of  the  executioner, 
illumined  the  threshold  of  the  prison.  The  con- 
demned, feeling  that  his  hour  was  come,  hurriedly 
threw  the  mouse,  which  he  had  kept  close  in  his 
bosom,  to  the  ground.  "  Adieu,  my  mouse," 
said  he;  "run  away  and  hide  thyself,  or  they 
will  kill  thee  also."  In  the  meanwhile  the  sound 
had  gradually  increased,  the  streak  of  light  be- 
came larger  and  larger,  the  gate  creaked  upon  its 
hinges,  and,  thinking  that  he  could  already  see 
the  gigantic  outline  of  Tristan  on  the  wall,  the 
young  duke  cla.spcd  his  hands,  closed  his  eyes, 

recommended  his  spirit  to  God,  and  waited 

He  had  not  long  to  wait. 

"  Duke  of  Nemours,"  cried  out  a  tender  and 
woU-known  voice,  "  you  are  free  !" 

The  captive  started  at  these  words,  threw  a 
timid  glance  around  him,  and  fancied  he  dreamed. 
But  Charles  was  there — no  longer  timid,  con- 
strained, dejected  as  the  evening  before,  but 
calm,  grave,  speaking  and  walking  as  a  master. 
An  hour  of  royalty  had  apparently  matured  him 
to  reign.      The  noble  ladies,  who  had  accomf»anied 


him  into  this  abode  of  torture,  contemplated  the 
young  prisoner  in  his  cage  with  smiles  and  tears  ; 
the  gentlemen,  on  the  other  hand,  pressed  their 
hands  upon  the  hilt  of  their  swords,  as  they  stood 
before  that  outrage  against  infancy  which  they 
witnessed  ;  and  a  similar  thrill  went  through  the 
whole  crowd  of  varlets,  squires,  and  pages,  who 
held  the  dismal  flambeaux,  and  shook  the  vaults 
with  cries  of  "  Long  live  the  king  !" 

"Yes,"  said  Charles,  "Heaven  has  made  me 
within  an  hour  an  orphan  and  a  king.  Nemours, 
forgive  my  father,  and  pray  for  his  soul."  Turn- 
ing to  his  attendants,  he  added  :  "  Let  this  cage 
be  instantly  destroyed ;  let  it  be  thrown  into  the 
Loire;  and  let  not  a  fragment  remain  to  keep 
alive  a  too  painful  remembrance." 

The  workmen  ordered  to  proceed,  devoted 
themselves  to  the  task  with  ardor  ;  but,  to  their 
surprise,  the  file  was  blunted  by  the  bars  without 
making  any  impression  ;  and  the  stone  in  which 
they  were  fastened  immovable,  responded  to  the 
strokes  of  the  hammer  only  by  a  dull  and  mock- 
ing sound. 

"Sire,"  said  an  old  monk,  shaking  his  head, 
"  all  human  effort  will  be  inefliectual  to  execute 
your  orders,  for,"  added  he,  pointing  to  the  cage, 
"  this  is  not  human  workmanship.  I  have  heard 
say  that  a  gipsy  sorcerer  built  it  formerly,  to  save 
himself  from  the  gibbet.  It  will  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  break  it  to  pieces,  to  have  the  aid  either 
of  the  wand  of  a  fairy — but  there  are  no  fairies 
nowadays  that  I  know  of — or  of  the  infernal 
hand  that  constructed  it — and  the  gipsy  has  long 
ago  disappeared  !" 

"  Let  them  search  for  the  man^  and  bring  him 
here,"  said  the  king.  "  To  the  person  that  shail 
find  him,  honors  and  rewards  shall  be  given — a 
diamond  of  my  crown,  if  he  be  noble  ;  his  weight 
in  gold,  if  he  be  a  plebeian;"  and  with  a  wave 
of  his  hand  he  dismissed  his  brilliant  suite. 

The  two  friends  were  left  alone,  except  that 
some  pages  waited  on  them  at  a  distance,  look- 
ing at  each  other  in  silence.  A  terrible  disquie- 
tude, which  they  dared  not  communicate,  made 
their  hearts  heat  in  unison.  "  If  the  magic  work- 
man is  dead,"  thought  they,  "  the  enchanted  cage 
can  never  be  opened!"  Then  they  wept;  but, 
strange  to  say,  Blanchette  for  the  first  time  did 
not  appear  moved  at  their  tears — an  idea  more 
vivid  and  very  natural  occupied  her  mind.  The 
clock  of  Plessis-les-Tours  was  on  the  point  of 
striking  the  hour.  Suddenly  the  gloomy  and 
fetid  vaults  of  the  castle  were  filled  with  light 
and  perfume  ;  the  iron  cage  moved  en  masse, 
like  the  scene  of  a  theatre,  and  sank  into  the 
earth — who  can  tell  wliere,  if  not  to  the  infernal 
regions,  whence  the  artist  had  drawn  his  inspi- 
ration. The  frightened  orphans  believed  that 
lightning  and  thunder  proceeded  from  beneath. 
"  Blanchette  !  Blanchette  !  where  art  thou  1"  they 
exclaimed,  trembling  for  the  life  of  their  adopted 
sister. 

"  Here  I  am,"  replied  a  soft  voice  over  their 
heads.  Lifting  up  their  eyes,  they  beheld  with 
amazement  a  figure  in  the  costume  of  a  fairy, 
.standing  upon  a  pedestal  of  clouds,  and  holding 
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in  her  hand  a  glittering  wand.  "  Be  not  afraid, 
my  children."  continued  slie  :  "  it  is  I  whom  you 
call  Blanchette,  but  wlion)  my  companions  name 
the  Fairy  of  Tears,  for  I  love  to  succor  the  help- 
less, and  comfort  the  afflicted.  For  a  fault  I 
committed  in  Fairyland,  I  was  condemned  to  as- 
sume the  shape  of  some  animal  or  insect.  I 
chose  that  in  which  you  have  loved  me,  that  I 
might  visit  the  captive  in  his  dungeon.  My  time 
of  punishment  is  expired,  and  my  first  act  on 
restoration  to  power,  has  been  to  destroy  the  en- 
chanted cage.  Your  tears  are  dried  up,  and  my 
mission  with  you  is  accomplished." 

The  little  king  and  the  little  duke  clasping 
their  hands,  exclaimed :  "  Good  little  fairy,  do  not 
abandon  us  yet." 

"  I  must,"  replied  she  with  a  grave  air.  "  You 
have  no  more  need  of  my  consolations,  which  are 
Vi^anted  elsewhere.  I  hear  near  at  hand  a  little 
beggar-girl,  whose  sobs  call  me.  I  must  run  to 
her  aid.     Adieu,  my  children  !" 

She  spoke,  and  disappeared  in  a  flash  of  light- 
ning. 


THE  ACCESSION  OF  THE  EMPEROR 
NICHOLAS. 

ALEXANDER  of  Russia  died  on  the  first  of 
December,  1825,  at  Taganrog  on  the  Sea 
of  Azof,  the  southern  extremity  of  his  dominions, 
fifteen  hundred  miles  from  his  northern  capital. 
He  had  outlived  his  reputation  by  ten  years. 
Had  he  died  immediately  after  the  overthrow  of 
Napoleon,  the  world  might  have  doubted  whether 
the  Russian  Czar  was  not  the  second  great  man 
of  his  century.  He  had  come  successfully  out 
of  that  desperate  contest  which,  commencing 
with  the  terrible  disaster  of  Austerlitz,  had  been 
closed  by  the  triumphant  occupation  of  Paris. 
Of  the  confederacy  which  overthrew  Napoleon 
he  had  been  the  soul  and  centre.  His  conduct, 
after  the  victory  had  been  won — toward  France, 
if  not  toward  his  great  personal  opponent — had 
shown  a  magnanimity  worthy  of  the  constancy 
with  which  the  struggle  had  been  waged.  Alex- 
ander should  have  died  in  1815.  Had  he  died 
before  1820  history  would  have  spoken  of  him 
as  a  monarch  imbued  with  liberal  ideas,  com- 
pelled to  rule  despotically  over  a  barbarous  peo- 
ple, but  hating  the  despotism  whose  powers  he 
wielded,  and  anxious  to  replace  it  by  liberal  in- 
stitutions. To  the  Pohsh  Diet  he  formally  an- 
nounced that  it  was  his  purpose  to  extend  a  con- 
stitutional government  to  all  the  countries  under 
his  dominion ;  declaring  that  liberal  institutions 
were  perfectly  allied  to  order,  and  the  best  se- 
curity for  the  happiness  of  nations.  This  was 
in  1818.  Two  years  later,  when  the  great  revo- 
lutionary movements  in  Southern  Europe  seemed 
on  the  point  of  overthrowing  despotism  in  Spain 
and  Italy,  Alexander  threw  himself  unreservedly 
into  the  arms  of  Absolutism.  The  "  Holy  Alli- 
ance," of  which  he  had  been  the  founder  and 
main  supporter,  deserting  its  original  purpose 
as  a  philantliropical  and  religious  league  among 
Christian  governments,  became  a  synonym  for 
despotism.     The  sovereigns  of  Russia,  Austria. 


and  Prussia,  assembled  in  Congress  at  Laybach, 
determined  that  Italy  should  again  be  consigned 
to  the  power  of  the  tyrants  whose  yoke  had  been 
shaken  oft";  and  formally  announced  the  princi- 
ple that  all  ameliorations  made  in  the  condition  of 
the  people  were  and  should  be  merely  the  grace 
of  the  sovereigns.  England  and  France  took  no 
part  in  this  measure.  The  league  of  Absolutism 
was  formed,  and  the  Russian  Czar  was  at  its 
head;  a  position  which  he  has  ever  since  held. 
A  vast  conspiracy  was  soon  formed  among  the 
younger  and  more  enthusiastic  of  the  officers  of 
his  army,  carried  on  by  means  of  secret  societies, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  overthrow  despotism 
in  Russia,  and  in  its  place  to  establish  a  consti- 
tutional government.  Some  imperfect  knowledge 
of  this  conspiracy  was  gained  by  the  Czar,  and 
his  last  days  were  embittered  by  it,  though  he 
little  dreamed  of  its  extent,  and  how  close  tlie 
outbreak  was  at  hand. 

Alexander  died  childless,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
eight.  None  of  his  legitimate  children  had  sur- 
vived infancy.  A  devotee  in  religion,  he  had 
ever  been  an  unfaithful  husband ;  but  the  death 
of  the  last  of  the  offspring  of  his  illicit  intrigues 
took  place  a  few  months  before  his  own,  so  that 
no  one  survived  to  embarrass  the  regular  succes- 
sion to  the  throne.  By  the  ancient  laws  of  the 
empire  the  Czar  had  the  power  of  selecting  his 
own  successor,  his  right  of  choice  not  being  con- 
fined even  to  the  Imperial  family  These  laws 
had  been  formally  annulled  by  Paul  I.,  and  the 
right  of  succession  had  been  definitely  fixed  in 
the  Imperial  male  line,  in  the  order  of  their  birtli. 
The  undoubted  successor  to  the  throne,  as  all 
men  believed,  was  the  Emperor's  next  brother,  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantino — so  named  by  his  grand- 
mother, the  great  Catharine,  who  hoped  that  he 
would  one  day  be  ruler  of  Constantinople,  ex- 
tending his  sway  over  the  dominions  of  the  first 
Christian  Emperor,  whose  name  he  bore. 

Constantino  was  one  of  those  strange  charac- 
ters who  sometimes  arise  to  puzzle  philosophers 
and  historians.  Unlike  all  his  brothers,  who 
were  remarkable  for  their  stately  and  command- 
ing presence,  he  had  the  Tartar  visage  of  his 
father.  His  features  were  those  of  a  genuine 
Calmuck.  His  forehead  was  low  and  mean;  his 
nose,  scarcely  more  elevated  than  that  of  an 
orang-outang,  terminated  in  broad  flat  nostrils; 
long  white  eyebrows,  always  in  motion,  almost 
concealing  his  light  blue  eyes,  contrasted  oddly 
v/ith  his  uncouth  red  face,  deeply  scarred  by  the 
small-pox.  In  disposition  and  manners  he  wo.s 
■a  perfect  savage,  pohshed  but  not  civiHzed.  In 
his  frequent  and  ungovernable  paroxysms  of 
rage,  his  savage  nature  burst  out  without  re- 
straint. AVoe  to  the  man  who  then  encountered 
him.  His  eccentricities  and  excesses  leave  it 
doubtful  whether  he  had  not  inherited  the  insan- 
ity of  his  ancestor.  In  his  youth  he  was  a  great 
favorite  with  his  grandmother,  the  famous  Cath- 
arine, whom  he  amused  by  his  petulance  and 
oddities.  As  he  grew  up,  a  fondness  for  the 
details  of  military  discipline  became  his  absorb- 
ing passion.     The  slightest  defect  in  equipment 
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— a  button  missing,  a  mustache  longer  than  the 
regulation  standard,  a  breastplate  or  belt  ill  pol- 
ished or  carelessly  put  on — could  not  escape  his 
quick  eye,  and  was  sure  to  call  down  severe  pun- 
ishment. As  a  soldier  he  served  with  no  little 
credit,  first  under  Suwarrow  in  Italy,  subse- 
quently at  Austerlitz,  and  in  the  campaign  of 
Paris.  He  was  married  at  an  early  age,  by  the 
orders  of  the  imperious  Catharine,  to  a  princess 
of  the  House  of  Coburg,  so  famous  for  furnish- 
ing spouses  to  the  sovereigns  of  Europe.  But 
the  savage  manners  and  habits  of  the  Grand  Duke 
were  insupportable  by  a  princc-ss  brought  up  at 
a  civilized  court.  In  some  of  his  bursts  of  pas- 
sion he  would  force  her  to  rise  during  the  night, 
and  lie  across  the  threshold  of  their  apartment. 
The  young  princess  separated  from  her  savage 
consort,  and  returned  to  Germany  ;  and  Constan- 
tine  abandoned  himself  to  a  succession  of  amours. 
As  viceroy  of  Poland  he  became  noted  for  his 
brutality  and  despotism. 

To  this  half-insane  savage  it  seemed  that,  by 
the  fundamenta#  law  of  the  empire,  must  descend 
the  supreme  dominion  over  sixty  millions  of  peo- 
ple. At  last  an  event  occurred  which  furnished 
occasion  for  transferring  the  succession  to  his 
brother  Nicholas,  seventeen  years  his  junior.  In 
1820  Constantine  became  desperately  enamored 
with  Jeanne  Gudinska,  a  noble  and  beautiful 
PoUsh  lady,  who  soon  acquired  uncontrolled  in- 
llasnce  over  him.  Strange  to  say,  instead  of 
wLshing  to  form  with  her  one  of  those  illicit  con- 
iu.'i3tions  into  so  many  of  which  he  had  entered, 
li,!  set  his  heart  upon  making  her  his  wife.  But 
t!ie  Greek  Church,  more  inflexible  even  than  the 
Catholic  upon  the  subject  of  divorce,  seldom 
grants  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage  tie.  Con- 
stantine, however,  knew  that  his  brother  Alex- 
ander was  deeply  anxinus  that  he  should  never 
be  Emperor  of  Russia ;  and  the  Czar  was  in  ef- 
fect the  head  of  the  Russian  Church.  In  his 
overmastering  passion  he  offered  to  renounce  his 
claim  to  the  succession,  on  condition  of  receiving 
a  divorce  from  his  wife,  and  being  allowed  to 
contract  a  new  alliance  with  the  object  of  his 
affection. 

Alexander  granted  his  request  Constantine 
married  Jeanne  Gudinska,  and  never  for  an  in- 
stant seems  to  have  regretted  his  decision.  The 
marriage,  however,  was  what  is  called  a  mor- 
^anitic  or  left-hand  marriage,  which  is  perfectly 
legitimate,  but  does  not  give  the  children  who 
may  be  born  from  it  any  claim  to  the  estates  and 
dignities  of  the  father.  In  1822,  in  addition  to 
his  previous  verbal  promise,  he  placed  in  the 
hands  of  his  brother  the  Czar  a  solemn  written 
renunciation  of  his  right  of  succession.  "  Not 
recognizing  in  myself,"  so  ran  this  remarkable 
document,  "  either  the  genius,  the  talent,  or  the 
power  requisite  for  my  being  ever  elevated  to  that 
sovereign  dignity  to  which  I  might  lay  claim  by 
my  birth,  I  beseech  your  Imperial  Majesty  to 
transfer  that  right  to  the  one  to  whom,  after  my- 
self, it  belongs,  and  thus  forever  to  assure  the 
stability  of  the  empire.  As  for  myself,  I  add  by 
this  renunciation  a  new  guarantee  and  new  force 


to  the  engagements  which  I,  of  my  own  accord, 
solemnly  contracted  at  the  time  of  my  divorce 
from  my  first  consort.  Deign,  Sire,  graciously 
to  grant  my  supplication,  to  which  our  august 
widowed  mother  has  given  her  accord,  and  sanc- 
tion it  by  your  Imperial  assurance." 

Alexander  formally  accepted  this  act  of  renunci- 
ation, and  ordered  it  to  be  deposited  in  the  archives 
of  the  empire,  together  with  a  manifesto  recog- 
nizing Nicholas  as  heir  to  the  Imperial  dignity. 
These  documents  were  inclosed  together  in  a 
package,  superscribed  with  a  direction  that,  in 
the  event  of  his  death,  the  package  should  be 
opened  by  the  Council  before  proceeding  to  the 
performance  of  any  other  official  act.  The  change 
in  the  succession,  however,  was  never  made  pub- 
lic. It  remained  a  strict  family  secret.  It  is 
even  doubtful  whether  Nicholas  himself  was  aware 
of  it.  For  all  that  has  ever  appeared,  it  was 
known  only  to  Alexander,  Constantine,  and  their 
mother. 

Alexander  lived  but  three  years  after  the  exe- 
cution of  this  document.  The  news  of  his  death 
reached  Constantine  at  Warsaw  within  less  than 
a  week  after  it  took  place.  The  Grand  Duke 
shut  himself  up  in  his  apartment  for  two  days 
after  receiving  the  mournful  tidings.  Perhaps 
he  was  giving  way  to  uncontrollable  grief — for  it 
is  certain  that  he  cherished  the  most  unbounded 
love  and  veneration  for  his  deceased  brother. 
Perhaps  he  was  meditating  whether  he  should 
not  still  assert  his  claims  upon  the  empire.  If 
such  were  the  case,  his  mind  was  fully  made  up 
when  he  appeared,  after  his  two  days'  seclusion. 
He  was  saluted  as  Czar  by  all  his  officers  and 
ministers  ;  but  he  peremptorily  declined  to  be  ad- 
dressed as  such.  He  had,  he  said,  years  ago 
voluntarily  renounced  the  right  of  succession  in 
favor  of  his  brother  Nicholas,  who  was  now  by 
law  and  right  Emperor.  He  immediately  dis- 
patched a  courier  to  his  mother  and  brother  at 
the  capital,  renewing  and  confirming  his  renun- 
ciation. To  Nicholas,  so  many  years  his  junior, 
he  wrote  in  the  same  tone  of  veneration  which 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  use  to  Alexander. 
"  I  regard  it,"  he  said,  *'  as  a  sacred  duty  most 
humbly  to  beseech  your  Imperial  Majesty  to  deign 
to  accept  from  me,  first  of  all,  my  oath  of  subjec- 
tion and  fidelity."  His  whole  happiness,  he  con- 
tinued, would  lie  in  manifesting  toward  his  brother 
his  profound  veneration  and  unlimited  duty ;  and 
he  would  never  cease  to  serve  him  and  his  de- 
scendants with  the  utmost  fidelity. 

The  tidings  of  the  death  of  Alexander  reached 
St.  Petersburg  two  days  after  their  arrival  at 
Warsaw.  The  courier  who  brought  them  had 
traveled  fifteen  hundred  miles,  in  the  depth  of  a 
Russian  winter,  in  eight  days.  When  he  arrived 
at  the  Imperial  palace  the  whole  court  were  as- 
sembled in  the  chapel,  offering  up  thanksgivingfi 
for  the  recovery  of  the  Czar,  that  bad  been  an- 
nounced by  the  last  dispatches  from  Taganrog, 
which  had  been  longer  on  their  way.  The  in- 
cense was  still  floating  through  the  lofty  aisles, 
and  the  hymns  of  gratulation  were  pealing  from 
the  choir,  when  the  courier  entered,  and  placed 
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his  dispatches  in  the  hand's  of  Nicholas.  He  read 
them  in  silence,  then  slowly  advancing  to  the 
priest  informed  him  that  the  Czar  was  no  more, 
and  requested  him  to  cause  the  exulting  chants 
to  cease,  and  to  break  the  mournful  tidings  to  the 
widowed  Empress-MothcT,  whose  lips  were  still 
quivering  with  thanksgivings  for  the  welfare  of 
her  best-loved  son.  The  priest  took  the  crucifix 
in  his  hands,  and  shrouding  it  in  crape,  advanced 
to  where  the  Empress  knelt.  "Man  must  bend 
to  the  decrees  of  God,"  he  solemnly  ejaculated. 
She  understood  the  meaning  conveyed  under  the 
words,  and  fell  senseless  into  the  arms  of  her  at- 
tendants. 

The  empire  had  been  for  a  week  without  a  sov- 
ereign. No  time  was  to  be  lost  in  unavailing 
grief  for  the  departed.  The  mother  and  son  con- 
sulted together  for  a  few  moments.  What  passed 
between  them  no  man  knows.  Whether  she 
urged  or  opposed  the  decision  to  which  Nicholas 
came  must  be  forever  unrcvcaled.  The  Grand 
Duke,  if  he  had  been  made  acquainted  with  his 
brother's  renunciation  in  his  favor,  acted  as 
though  he  w^as  in  perfect  ignorance  of  it.  He 
proceeded  to  the  Senate  House  to  take  the  oath 
of  subjection  to  Constantino,  and  to  cause  him  to 
be  at  once  proclaimed  Emperor.  The  sealed 
packet  left  by  Alexander  was  produced,  with  its 
superscribed  injunction  that  upon  his  death  it 
should  be  opened,  before  any  other  business  should 
be  transacted.  It  was  opened,  and  the  renunci- 
ation of  Constantine,  and  the  manifesto  of  Alex- 
ander recognizing  Nicholas  as  his  successor,  were 
read  by  the  astonished  Council.  "  And  as  to 
ourselves,"  concluded  this  manifesto,  "we  beg 
of  all  our  faithful  subjects  that  they  will  address 
fervent  prayers  to  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  that 
he  may  deign  in  his  divine  mercy  to  receive  our 
soul  into  his  everlastinor  kincrdom." 

In  accordance  with  these  instructions  the  Coun- 
cil at  once  prepared  to  proclaim  Nicholas  as  Czar 
and  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias.  He  peremptorily 
forbade  the  procedure.  He  was  not,  he  said,  the 
Emperor ;  the  resignation  of  his  brother  had  never 
been  publicly  announced,  no  action  had  ever  been 
taken  upon  it,  it  was  consequently  invalid,  and 
he  was  the  rightful  sovereign.  He  therefore  di- 
rected the  Council  to  proclaim  Constantine.  They 
hesitated  and  demurred.  It  was  in  truth  a  deli- 
cate position  ;  and  they  might  ruin  themselves 
by  over-haste.  Should  Constantine  decide  to 
treat  his  renunciation  as  void,  they  would  subject 
themselves  to  his  disfavor  by  proclaiming  Nicho- 
las. Should  Nicholas  mount  the  throne,  w^ould 
he  forgive  them  for  their  undue  zeal  in  obeying  his 
commands  to  proclaim  Constantine  1  The  astute 
politicians  could  not  believe  that  Nicholas  was 
sincere  in  his  wish  to  decline  the  Imperial  dig- 
nity. He,  however,  persisted  in  his  orders ;  and 
^ley  contrived  a  means  of  solving  the  difficulty 
m  which  they  were  placed,  by  acknowledging  one 
brother,  while  they  proclaimed  the  other.  "  You 
are  our  Emperor,"  said  they.  "  We  owe  to  you 
absolute  obedience.  Since  you  command  us  to 
recognize  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  as  our  le- 
gitimate sovereign,  wo  have  no  alternative  but  to 


obey . "  The  troops  of  the  Guard  were  then  drawn 
up  before  the  palace,  the  death  of  Alexander 
which  had  not  hitherto  been  made  known  to  the 
public,  was  announced,  and  the  oath  to  Constan- 
tine was  administered. 

Hardly  had  this  been  done,  and  dispatches  sent 
to  Constantine,  informing  him  of  his  having  been 
proclaimed  at  the  capital,  than  the  Grand  Duke 
Michael  arrived  from  Warsaw  with  the  letters 
from  Constantine  confirming  his  renunciation, 
and  proffering  his  own  oath  of  fealty  to  Nicholas. 
Still  Nicholas  refused  to  accept  the  Imperial  dig- 
nity, and  after  a  few  hours'  delay  for  necessary 
rest,  Michael  was  again  sent  back  with  an  answer 
to  that  effect.  Midway  between  St.  Petersburg 
and  Warsaw,  the  young  Grand  Duke  met  a  cour- 
ier hurrying  back  from  Constantine,  w  ith  a  reply 
to  the  dispatches  announcing  that  he  had  been 
proclaimed  at  the  capital.  He  bore  a  letter  to 
Nicholas,  addressed  to  "  His  Majesty  the  Empe- 
ror," repeating  in  the  most  decided  terms  his  re- 
nunciation. Still  again  Nicholas  urged  his  brother 
to  accept  the  dignity  ;  and  still  a^in  Constantine 
refused.  This  fraternal  contest,  without  a  paral- 
lel in  the  history  of  thrones,  continued  three 
weeks.  At  the  close  of  that  time,  Nicholas,  con- 
vinced that  his  brother  was  immovable  in  his  re- 
solution, suffered  the  manifesto  for  his  owm  ac- 
cession to  be  signed  on  the  evening  of  the  24th 
of  December,  preparatory  to  its  official  publica- 
tion the  next  day. 

But  meanwhile  a  volcano  was  on  the  point  of 
bursting  forth  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  the 
Imperial  throne  and  all  the  institutions  by  which 
it  was  surrounded.  Not  a  few  of  the  young  and 
enthusiastic  officers  who  had  aided  in  the  over- 
throw of  liberal  institutions  in  Western  Europe, 
had  been  in  turn  conquered  by  liberal  ideas. 
They  had  seen  the  superiority  of  the  western  na- 
tions to  their  own  half-civilized  people,  where  the 
Emperor  was  all,  and  all  others  were  nothing. 
They  believed  that  civilization  could  be  impro- 
vised in  a  generation  ;  that  a  constitutional  gov- 
ernment would  at  once  elevate  the  Russian  serf 
and  serf-like  noble  to  the  rank  in  which  they  had 
seen  the  peoples  stand  who  had  for  generations 
been  free  from  absolute  despotism.  They  could 
not  refrain  from  giving  some  expression  to  their 
new  ideas.  The  grim  old  generals  who  had  grown 
gray  in  the  service  of  despotism,  looked  askance 
upon  the  advocates  of  these  new  ideas.  "  Rather," 
said  one  of  them,  "  than  suffer  these  men  to  re- 
enter Russia,  I  would,  w^ere  I  Emperor,  throw 
them  into  the  Baltic."  In  a  despotic  state  con- 
spiracy is  the  only  means  of  reform.  These  hot- 
headed young  men  organized  a  vast  association 
for  the  purpose  of  subverting  the  Imperial  throne. 
The  army  furnished  almost  the  whole  body  of 
conspirators,  and  the  association  naturally  divided 
itself  into  two  separate  though  affiliated  societies, 
corresponding  to  the  northern  and  southern  divi- 
sions of  the  army.  The  time  for  the  outbreak 
had  been  more  than  once  fixed,  and  then  post- 
poned. It  was  at  length  decided  that  it  should 
take  place  simultaneously  in  the  north  and  the 
south,  during  the  month  of  May,  1826. 
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The  members  of  these  associations  were  for  the 
most  part  officers  of  the  army  of  the  lower  grades. 
The  greater  number  of  them  were  young  and  en- 
thusiastic, with  more  zeal  and  enthusiasm  than 
firmness  and  endurance.  Joined  with  them  were 
some  desperadoes  ready  for  any  hazardous  enter- 
prise, together  with  a  few  of  those  stern  self-de- 
termined men,  at  once  reflective  and  zealots, 
whom  nature  has  marked  out  as  revolutionists. 
At  the  head  of  the  association  of  the  south  was 
Colonel  Paul  Pestel,  a  slight  young  man  of  some 
thirty  years  of  age,  of  consummate  cunning,  great 
activity,  perseverance,  eloquence,  and  boundless 
ambition.  He  was  a  German  by  descent  and  ed- 
ucation ;  and  had  served  with  credit  in  the  cam- 
paign of  Paris.  Besides  him  the  two  most  prom- 
inent leaders  were  two  brothers  MouraviefF; 
young  men  of  polished  education  and  refined 
tastes,  but  destitute  of  that  practical  sense  which 
perceives  the  fitness  of  time  and  occasion. 

Far  more  important,  however,  was  the  associ- 
ation of  the  north,  the  seat  of  whose  operations 
was  St.  Petersburg.  The  heads  of  this  society 
were  the  princes  Troubetzkoi  and  Obolonsky,  and 
Conrad  Ryleieff.  In  Russia  the  title  of  prince 
does  not  necessarily  involve  any  connection  with 
the  Imperial  family,  nor  even  any  very  exalted 
rank  or  great  wealth.  But  the  two  chiefs  who 
bore  that  title,  though  of  slender  means,  were 
highly  connected.  To  Troubetzkoi,  in  consider- 
ation of  the  relationship  in  which  he  stood  to  va- 
rious personages  of  influence,  the  nominal  head- 
ship of  the  conspiracy  was  intrusted.  When  the 
insurrection  broke  out,  he  was  to  be  named  dic- 
tator. He  was  fiery  and  enthusiastic  ;  but  as 
the  sequel  proved,  utterly  wanting  in  firmness 
and  determination.  This  was  more  than  sus- 
pected by  some  of  his  confederates.  "  Have  we 
not  an  admirable  chief!"  asked  Ryleieff,  at  one 
of  their  meetings.  "  Yes,  in  height,"  sneeringly 
replied  another,  in  allusion  to  Troubetzkoi' s  com- 
manding stature. 

But  the  real  heart  and  soul  of  the  confederacy 
was  Conrad  Ryleieff,  who  wanted  but  to  have 
been  cast  upon  happier  times  and  a  less  hopeless 
enterprise,  to  have  ranked  among  great  men. 
Had  he  lived  in  England  during  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth,  he  would  have  taken  his  place 
among  the  stanchest  of  the  regicides  who  brought 
their  king  to  the  scaffold.  Had  he  been  a  French- 
man of  the  revolution,  he  would  have  taken  his 
post  among  those  old  republicans  who  forswore 
Napoleon  when  he  abandoned  democratic  princi- 
ples. In  our  own  country  he  would  have  won  a 
foremost  place  among  those  who  proclaimed  the 
universal  equality  of  men.  He  was  a  democrat 
from  principle,  a  devoted  admirer  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  yet  willing,  for  the 
time,  to  assist  in  maintaining  a  constitutional 
monarchy  in  Russia.  He  held  his  position  in  the 
conspiracy  by  sheer  dint  of  talent  and  indomitable 
will.  He  was  neither  high-born  nor  wealthy. 
He  had  entered  the  army,  but  retired  at  an  early 
a^ge  with  no  higher  rank  than  that  of  lieutenant. 
For  a  while  ho  held  the  unsalaried  office  of  secre- 
tary to  the  criminal  tribunal  of  St.  Petersburg. 


He  maintained  himself  and  family  by  acting  as 
secretary  to  a  commercial  association  called  the 
"  American  Company."  He  was  moreover  an 
enthusiast  and  a  poet,  and  under  happier  auspices 
might  have  placed  his  name  high  on  the  list  of 
those  few  men  who  have  adorned  Russian  litera- 
ture. He  seems  to  have  had  a  presentiment  that 
his  career  would  end  on  the  scaiibld.  "  Well  do 
I  know" — so  runs  one  of  his  poems — "  Well  do 
I  know  that  a  gulf  is  yawning  to  swallow  up  the 
first  who  rises  against  a  nation's  oppressors. 
Fate  has  chosen  me.  But,  tell  me,  in  what  coun- 
try, in  what  age,  has  independence  been  won 
without  victims  1  I  shall  die  for  the  country  of 
my  birth.  I  know  it,  I  feel  it,  and  it  is  with  joy 
that  I  bless  my  approaching  doom." 

Among  the  subordinate  members  of  the  society 
were  the  four  brothers  Bestoujcff,  one  of  whom 
was  the  bosom  friend  and  confident  of  Ryleieff; 
Kakhofski,  a  desperado  ready  for  any  deed  of 
blood,  who  sneered  at  his  enthusiastic  coadjutors, 
deriding  them  as  philanthropists ;  and  Jakoub- 
ovich,  another  desperado,  who  was  willing  to  stop 
at  no  half-measures,  but  proposed  to  set  free  the 
criminals,  and  gorge  the  populace  with  drink. 
Besides  these  were  a  host  of  young  officers  scat- 
tered through  almost  every  regiment  in  the  cap- 
ital, who  were  relied  upon  to  bring  over  their 
companies  when  the  time  for  action  should  come. 

The  death  of  Alexander,  and  the  generous  con- 
test which  ensued  between  Nicholas  and  Con- 
stantino, induced  the  conspirators  to  hasten  the 
day  for  the  outbreak.  The  strongest  feeling  in 
the  minds  of  the  Russians  of  the  lower  class  is 
that  of  veneration  for  the  Emperor.  Constantino 
had  been  proclaimed  as  such ;  and  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  convince  them  that  his  renunciation 
was  a  forgery,  and  that  his  brother  was  conspir- 
ing to  gain  the  crown.  Nicholas  was  but  little 
known  to  the  soldiers  ;  he  was  in  fact  rather  un- 
popular as  an  over-strict  disciplinarian.  The  sol- 
diers thus  confused  between  the  rival  Emperors, 
would  be  easily  induced  to  follow  the  orders  of 
their  leaders,  who  would  be  able  to  make  such 
terms  with  the  new  Czar  as  they  should  deem 
proper.  It  was  now  the  24th  of  December.  In 
two  days  more  the  troops  would  be  summoned  to 
swear  fidelity  to  Nicholas.  The  conspirators  also 
learned  that  government  had  gained  some  intima- 
tions of  their  intention.  It  was  resolved  to  pre- 
cipitate matters,  and  to  begin  the  insurrection  on 
the  morning  of  the  26th.  "The  scabbards  are 
broken,"  said  Ryleieff;  "we  can  no  longer  hide 
our  sabres."  "I  pass  the  Rubicon,"  exclaimed 
his  friend  Alexander  Bestoujeff,  "  and  will  force 
my  way  with  the  sabre."  It  was  no  time  for  half- 
measures.  It  was  determined,  if  possible,  that 
Nicholas  should  be  assassinated.  "  We  will 
see,"  said  one,  "  whether  there  are  any  Brutuses 
or  Riegos  in  Russia."  Said  Ryleieff  to  the  fero- 
cious Kakhofski,  '•  Dear  friend,  you  only  of  us 
all  arc  alone  in  the  world.  You  ought  to  sacri- 
fice yourself  for  the  Society.  Rid  us  of  the  Em- 
peror." 

The  morning  of  the  26th  came,  and  as  the  oath 
to  Nicholas  was  being  administered  to  the  civil 
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authorities  and  in  several  regiments,  the  con- 
spirators rushed  through  the  regiments  most  de- 
voted to  them,  exclaiming,  "  They  are  deceiving 
us.  The  Grand  Duke  Constantine  has  not  re- 
fused the  throne.  He  is  in  irons,  as  also  is  the 
Grand  Duke  Michael." — "  I  have  come  from 
Moscow  with  orders  from  the  Emperor  Constant- 
ine to  oppose  this  treachery,"  cried  Alexander 
Bestoujeti'. — "  The  Emperor  loves  our  regiment, 
and  will  increase  its  pay.  Down  with  all  who 
are  unfaithful  to  him,"  shouted  his  brother  Mi- 
chael. The  confusion  spread.  The  wooden 
blocks  which  supplied  the  place  of  flints  on  pa- 
rade days  were  quickly  thrown  aside,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  arms  were  put  in  fighting  con- 
dition, and  the  troops  were  formed  in  order  of 
battle.  At  that  moment  the  general  of^he  regi- 
ment rode  up  and  ordered  the  officers  to  repair 
to  head-quarters.  He  was  instantly  shot  dead, 
and  the  troops,  with  loud  cries  of  "  Hurrah  for 
Constantine,"  marched  into  the  centre  of  the 
great  square,  and  took  up  their  position  close  by 
the  immense  granite  rock  from  the  summit  of 
which  the  statue  of  Peter  the  Great  seems  to 
wave  benedictions  upon  the  city  which  he  had 
evoked  from  the  Finnish  marshes. 

It  was  almost  noon,  and  as  yet  Nicholas  had 
received  no  tidings  of  the  outbreak.  In  an  hour 
he  learned  that  several  companies  in  actual  re- 
volt were  under  arms  close  to  the  palace.  A  mo- 
ment's irresolution,  and  all  was  lost.  He  did 
not  hesitate.  Giving  hasty  orders  to  collect  such 
troops  as  could  be  depended  upon,  he  took  his 
son,  a  delicate  child  of  eight  years,  by  the  hand, 
and  descended  to  the  body-guard  who  kept  watch 
at  the  gates.  "  I  confide  him  to  your  care,"  said 
he,  delivering  the  terrified  boy  into  their  hands. 
They  passed  him  along  from  rank  to  rank,  and 
swore  to  die  in  his  defense.  They  refused  to  de- 
liver the  young  prince  into  the  hands  of  his  tutor, 
who  demanded  him.  "  God  knows  the  hearts  of 
all,"  they  said  ;  "but  we  will  surrender  our  fa- 
ther's son  only  to  our  father  in  person." 

Meantime,  a  body  of  troops  had  been  brought 
together,  and  Nicholas,  putting  himself  at  their 
head,  advanced  to  meet  the  mutineers,  from  whose 
augmented  ranks  the  cry  of  "  Hurrah  for  Con- 
stantine !"  was  continually  heard.  On  the  way 
he  encountered  a  company  of  troops.  He  ac- 
costed them  with  the  customary  salutation, 
"  Good-day,  my  children." — "  Constantine  for 
ever!"  was  their  rejoinder  as  they  marched  on 
to  join  the  insurgents.  Another  detachment, 
whom  he  addressed  in  the  same  manner,  halted 
in  surprise.  "  To  the  right-about — march  !"  he 
promptly  added,  and  they  obeyed  mechanically. 
Still  re-enforcements  continued  to  pour  in  upon 
the  mutineers.  Some  companies,  who  had  al- 
ready taken  the  oath  to  Nicholas,  were  persuaded 
that  it  was  obtained  by  fraud,  and  deserting  their 
superior  officers,  they  joined  in  the  cry  of  "  Con- 
stantine forever!"  Attacks,  which  wanted  but 
little  of  being  successful,  were  made  upon  the 
Senate  House,  the  Winter  Palace,  and  the  Arse- 
nal, where  were  stored  immense  quantities  of 
munitions  of  war.    It  was  an  even  chance  wheth- 


er this  first  day  of  the  reign  of  Nicholas  would 
not  also  be  the  last. 

But  of  the  leaders  of  the  conspirators  none 
were  at  their  appointed  posts.  The  dictator, 
Troubetzkoi,  was  not  to  be  found.  His  heart 
had  tailed  him  at  the  moment  of  trial  ;  and,  in- 
stead of  heading  the  insurrection,  he  had  taken 
himself  to  the  palace  to  offer  his  oath  to  Niclio- 
las.  Ryleielf  had  gone  in  search  of  Troubetzkoi, 
and  was  detained  too  long  to  be  of  service. 

The  Emperor  now  stood  confronting  the  insur- 
gents with  superior  forces.  It  had  been  merely 
a  question  of  time  ;  and  they  had  lost.  Still  he 
was  anxious  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  attacking 
them,  and  sent  General  Miloradovich,  a  gray  old 
veteran,  whose  mipetuous  bravery  had  won  for 
him  the  title  of  the  "  Murat  of  Russia,"  to  ex- 
postulate with  them.  The  old  general  was  shot 
down  by  the  fierce  Kakhofski,  with  the  exclama- 
tion, "  Who  now  talks  of  submission"?" — "  Con- 
stantine forever  !"  was  the  reply  which  rose  from 
the  ranks  of  the  insurgents;  "Hurrah  for  Con- 
stantine !  Hurrah  for  Constitoutzia  !  (the  Con- 
stitution)." "  Who  is  Constitoutzia  1"  asked  one 
old  soldier  of  another.  "  It's  the  Empress — the 
wife  of  Constantine,  I  suppose,"  replied  his  com- 
rade. 

Nicholas  made  one  more  attempt  at  pacifica- 
tion ;  he  sent  the  aged  Metropolitan  of  the  Church 
to  remonstrate  with  them.  The  feeble  voice  of 
the  old  man  was  drowned  by  the  shouts  and  mar- 
tial music ;  his  gray  hairs  even  were  insulted, 
and  he  returned  trembling,  though  unharmed. 

At  length  the  word  for  attack  was  given.  The 
mutineers  were  pressed  on  all  sides  by  the  caval- 
ry of  the  Guards.  They  stood  firm  in  close 
ranks,  and  repulsed  every  attack.  It  was  now 
four  o'clock,  and  the  shades  of  night  were  fast 
closing  in.  The  Czar  ordered  the  cannon  to  be 
brought  up  and  pointed  at  the  dense  masses. 
The  lighted  matches  were  waved  about  in  the 
dusky  air,  while  the  insurgents  were  ordered  to 
disperse.  They  stood  firm.  A  volley  was  fired 
above  their  heads.  The  only  reply  was,  "  Con- 
stantine forever!"  The  cannoneers  were  order- 
ed to  fire  point-blank!  They  wavered  and  hesi- 
tated. Should  disaffection  seize  upon  them,  all 
were  lost.  The  Grand  Duke  Michael  seized  a 
match,  and  applied  it  to  the  piece.  The  hesita- 
tion of  the  cannoneers  was  gone.  Volley  afler 
volley  plowed  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents.  They 
broke  and  fled  along  the  streets  and  quays.  The 
victory  was  w^on.  Nicholas  was  Emperor  of 
Russia.  By  six  o'clock  all  was  over,  and  the 
day  was  closed  by  a  solemn  Te  Dcum  in  the  Im- 
perial chapel. 

In  due  time  a  military  commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, and  to  try  the  leaders,  who  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Emperor.  Troubetzkoi,  who 
had  gone  to  the  palace  to  swear  fealty  early  in 
the  morning,  was  seized  with  such  a  panic  of 
terror  as  to  be  unable  to  stir  for  some  time.  He 
finally  recovered  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  make 
his  way  to  his  own  house ;  from  which,  after 
nightfall,  he  crept  away  to  the  Austrian  minis- 
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ter,  his  brother-in-law,  with  whom  he  hoped  to 
find  an  asylum.  He  was  surrendered  by  the 
minister,  and  brought  before  Nicholas.  He  at 
first  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  insurrection. 
Being  confronted  with  documents  bearing  his 
own  signature,  he  fell  upon  his  knees  before  the 
Emperor,  and  abjectly  begged  for  his  life.  Nich- 
olas ordered  the  trembling  conspirator  to  seat 
himself,  and  write  to  his  wife  from  his  dictation. 
"  I  am  well,"  so  ran  the  epistle  ;  "and  my  life  is 
to  be  spared."  The  conspirator  hesitated  at 
these  last  words.  "  Sign  and  seal  it,"  continued 
the  Czar.  ''If  you  have  courage  to  endure  a 
dishonored  and  remorseful  life,  I  grant  it  to  you. 
But  I  promise  you  nothing  more  ;"  and  he  kept 
his  word  to  the  letter.  The  prince  was  sent  to 
Siberia,  whither  he  was  accompanied  by  his 
wife.  After  fifteen  years  of  exile,  she  ventured 
to  petition,  not  for  pardon,  but  for  permission  to 
change  their  abode  to  some  less  dreary  part  of 
that  prison-land.  Her  request  was  sternly  re- 
fused.    Mercy  had  exhausted  itself  in  his  behalf. 

The  news  of  the  transactions  at  St.  Petersburg 
reached  the  army  of  the  south  in  a  few  da3^s.  An 
attempt  at  insurrection  was  then  made,  but  it  was 
speedily  put  down,  and  Pestel  and  his  associates 
were  arrested  and  delivered  over  to  the  military 
commission. 

After  six  or  seven  months  the  commission  fin- 
ished its  labors.  The  whole  affair  had  been  sub- 
jected to  a  most  thorough  investigation.  The 
trials  were  secret ;  and  the  prisoners  were  denied 
the  aid  of  counsel.  Otherwise  they  seem  to  have 
been  conducted  with  due  caution  and  fairness. 
The  punishments  pronounced  were  less  numer- 
ous and  severe  than  might  have  been  expected. 
Thirty-seven  were  condemned  to  death  ;  but  the 
punishment  of  all  but  five  was  commuted  to  ban- 
ishment and  hard  labor  in  Siberia.  One  hundred 
and  thirty  were  sentenced  to  undergo  various 
minor  penalties. 

Those  sentenced  to  death  were  Ryleieff,  Pestel, 
Kakhofski,  one  of  the  brothers  Mouravieff,  and 
Bestoujeff-Rumine.  One  day  was  granted  them, 
after  their  sentence  was  pronounced,  to  prepare 
to  die.  They  all  met  their  fate  with  firmness. 
Ryleiieflf  said  that  he  had  brought  himself  within 
the  penalty  of  the  law,  and^s  far  as  the  law  was 
concerned,  his  sentence  was  just ;  but  he  had  no 
motive  except  patriotism,  and  he  met  death  with- 
out fear.  His  death  would  be  an  expiation  to 
society.  He  wrote  to  his  wife,  bidding  her  a 
final  adieu  ;  charged  her  not  to  murmur  at  what 
had  befallen  him  ;  wished  her  to  see  the  confessor 
who  would  attend  his  last  moments  and  would 
convey  her  his  final  blessing,  to  whom  she  should 
give  a  token  of  remembrance  ;  and  desired  her 
then  to  leave  St.  Petersburg,  and  return  to  her 
native  province.  The  letter,  which  was  blotted 
all  over  with  tears,  was  scarcely  finished,  when 
he  was  summoned  to  the  scaflbld. 

It  was  eighty-five  years  since  the  Russian  cap- 
ital had  been  the  scene  of  an  execution.  The 
exact  time,  when  the  last  sentence  of  the  law  was 
to  be  carried  into  effect  upon  five  men  who  had 
filled  so  large  a  place  in  the  public  mind,  was 


kept  a  secret,  and  there  were  but  few  spectators. 
It  was  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of 
July,  and  the  population  of  the  capital  were 
wrapped  in  their  deepest  slumbers  ;  but  at  mid- 
summer, in  those  high  northern  latitudes,  only  a 
brief  interval  of  obscurity  separates  two  days  ; 
and  even  at  that  early  hour  every  object  was 
plainly  discernible.  During  the  night  a  scaffold, 
large  enough  for  the  execution  of  the  doomed 
five,  had  been  erected  on  the  ramparts  of  the  for- 
tress which  overlooks  the  Neva.  At  its  foot,  a 
fire  burned  in  a  brazier.  A  faint  note  of  drums, 
here  and  there,  and  a  few  trumpet  notes,  sum- 
moned a  company  from  each  regiment  to  march 
to  the  place  of  execution  ;  and  then  all  was  still. 
In  an  hour  the  same  drums  announced  the  arrival* 
of  the  culprits  whose  punishment  had  been  com- 
muted to  banishment  to  Siberia.  They  were  ar- 
ranged on  their  knees  in  front  of  the  gallows, 
while  their  sentence  was  read  to  them.  Their 
swords  were  then  broken  above  their  heads,  in 
token  of  degradation  from  their  military  rank ; 
their  epaulettes,  uniforms,  and  decorations  were 
thrown  into  the  brazier  and  consumed ;  and  they, 
clad  in  the  gray  garments  of  criminals,  were 
marched  in  front  of  the  gibbet  back  to  their  place 
of  confinement.  No  sooner  had  they  disappeared 
within  the  gloomy  portals  of  the  fortress,  than 
the  five  who  were  doomed  to  the  gallows  appear- 
ed upon  the  ramparts,  their  heads  closely  muflfled 
in  the  hoods  of  their  gray  capotes.  The  distance 
and  the  covering  prevented  their  faces  from  being 
seen  by  the  few  spectators ;  but  their  bearing 
was  calm  and  finn.  There  was  no  appearance 
of  unmanly  fear  or  of  bravado  equally  unmanly. 
They  had  played  for  a  great  stake,  and  had  lost, 
and  were  prepared  for  the  consequences.  They 
ascended  the  platform  with  firm  steps ;  the  ropes 
were  adjusted  about  their  necks,  above  the  hoods 
of  their  capotes  ;  the  executioner  stepped  aside, 
and  the  platform  fell.  Pestel  and  Kakhofski 
were  strangled  at  once  ;  but  the  noose  slipped 
over  the  hoods  around  the  faces  of  the  others,  and 
they  fell  bruised  and  maimed  into  the  pit  below, 
amidst  the  confused  mass  of  planks  and  timbers 
of  the  platform.  There  was  no  one  present  wlio 
had  authority  to-  stay  the  execution  ;  and  had 
there  been,  there  is  little  probability  that  any  re- 
spite would  have  been  granted.  The  platform 
was  arranged  again.  Bestoujeff-Rumine  was  so 
much  injured  as  to  be  unable  to  walk,  and  was 
carried  upon  the  scaffold.  Ryleieff  was  stunned 
by  the  fall,  but  recovering  himself,  and  saying 
"Can  nothing  go  right  with  me  —  not  even 
deaths'  walked  calmly  up  to  the  appointed  place. 
— "  Woe  to  the  country  where  they  can  neither 
conspire,  nor  judge,  nor  hang!"  exclaimed  Mou- 
ravieff, as  he  again  took  his  station.  Again  the 
drop  fell,  and  the  roll  of  the  drum  announced  that 
the  execution  was  over.  It  was  five  o'clock ;  in  an 
hour  tlio  paraphernalia<)f  death  had  disappeared, 
and  when  tbe  awakened  populace  thronged  to  the 
spot,  they  found  nothing  left  to  indicate  the  fatal 
tragedy  that  had  been  there  enacted.  Thus  ended 
the  first  and  the  last  attempt  that  has  been  made 
in  Russia  in  favor  of  constitutional  government. 
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The  Czar  took  no  unworthy  vengeance  upon 
the  families  ol"  the  oH'cndcrs.  To  the  father  of 
Pestel,  he  gave  a  considerable  estate,  and  a  sum 
of  money  ;  and  appointed  his  brother  one  of  his 
own  aids-dc-camp.  The  widow  of  Ryle'icif  had 
been  left  destitute  ;  Nicholas  sent  to  her  a  prolier 
of  aid.  She  refused  it,  with  a  heroic  constancy 
worthy  of  her  husband  ;  all  she  asked  was  to  be 
condemned  to  share  his  fate.  Without  her 
knowledge,  however,  he  made  ample  provision 
for  the  support  and  education  of  her  children. 
No  punishment  whatever  was  inflicted  upon  the 
common  soldiers,  who  had  evidently  been  misled 
into  the  belief  that  they  were  in  arms  to  defend 
the  cause  of  their  lawful  sovereign.  They  were 
'merely  drafted  into  companies  by  themselves,  and 
sent  to  the  Caucasus,  to  give  them  an  opportu- 
nity to  regain  their  lost  military  honor,  by  fight- 
ing against  the  enemies  of  the  Czar  ;  a  decision 
which  they  hailed  with  shouts  of  joy. 

One  more  scene  properly  belongs  to  this  event- 
ful drama.  The  coronation  of  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  was  to  take  place,  at  Moscow,  the 
ancient  capital,  "  the  mother  of  the  Russian 
cities,"  which  had  arisen  with  more  than  its  old 
magnificence  from  the  terrible  conflagration  of 
1812.  Every  state  and  province  of  the  vast 
empire  had  sent  its  deputies  ;  the  pomp  of  civil- 
ization vied  with  the  splendor  of  barbarism. 
Every  country  sent  its  ministers  ;  the  pope,  even, 
being  represented  by  a  nuncio.  Turkey  and 
Persia  alone  were  unreprcisented — as  though 
there  was  a  presentiment  that  the  accession  of 
Nicholas  boded  no  good  to  his  Moslem  neighbors 
— an  omen  which  subsequent  events  have  not 
failed  to  confirm.  Nicholas  made  his  triumphal 
entry  into  Moscow  on  the  17th  of  August.  Ten 
days  after  was  the  festival  of  the  patron  saint  of 
Russia.  The  great  crowd  was  thronging  before 
the  palace  gates,  which  suddenly  opened,  and 
Nicholas  appeared  with  his  brothers,  the  Grand 
Dukes  Michael  and  Constantino,  on  either  hand. 
The  coronation  had  been  at  first  appointed  for 
that  day,  and  Constantino  had  hurried  from 
Warsaw,  hoping  to  take  his  Imperial  brother  by 
surprise,  and  that  their  fu-st  meeting  since  their 
generous  contest  should  be  on  his  coronation 
day.  No  sooner  were  they  perceived  by  the 
crowd  than  the  air  was  rent  with  shouts  of 
"Hurrah,  the  Emperor!"  "Hurrah,  Constan- 
tino ! "  Eight  months  before,  Nicholas  had  heard, 
with  far  other  feelings,  this  last  shout  go  up  from 
the  insurgent  troops  in  the  great  square  at  St. 
Petersburg.  Then  it  was  a  token  of  peril  for 
himself  and  his  crown ;  now  it  was  the  pledge 
for  the  security  of  both.  Constantino  was  at 
first  surprised,  and  knitted  his  long  white  brows 
over  his  keen  blue  eyes  in  momentary  anger ; 
but  in  a  moment  perceiving  the  purport  of  the 
sliout,  he  smiled  with  satisfaction,  and  threw  him- 
t^elf  into  the  arms  of  his  brother  and  sovereign — 
upon  whom  he  had  himself  conferred  the  Imperial 
dignity. 

On  the  3(1  of  September,  the  coronation  was 
ccle])ratcd  in  the  church  of  the  Assumption,  in 
view   of  the    sacred    picture,   the    palladium   of 


Russia,  the  portrait  of  the  Virgin,  painted so 

says  tradition — by  none  other  than  the  PJvange- 
list  Luke  ;  that  picture  which,  in  popular  belief 
had,  just  five  centuries  before,  stayed  the  march 
of  Timour,  and  turned  him  away  from  Moscow. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  long  and  imposing  cere- 
monies, the  sacred  unction  was  laid  upon  the 
brow  of  the  Czar,  which  gave  him  the  privilege 
of  entering  the  holy  of  holies  of  the  temple,  and 
partaking  of  the  sacrament  in  both  kinds  "after 
the  manner  of  the  priests."  The  aged  Metropo- 
litan who  iiad  so  shortly  before,  vainly  raised  his 
feeble  voice  to  quell  the  insurrection  at  the  capi- 
tal, uttered  the  benediction  ;  and  the  Vivat  pro- 
nounced by  a  priest,  was  re-echoed  by  innumer- 
able voices.  Thus  it  ran :  "  0  Lord,  grant  a  happy 
and  peaceful  life,  health  of  body  and  salvation  of 
soul,  thy  good  help  in  all  things,  success  and 
victory  over  the  wicked,  to  our  orthodox,  most 
glorious,  and  most  Christian  monarch,  our  great 
lord,  crowned,  raised  to  the  supreme  rank,  and 
annointed  with  holy  oil,  Nicholas  Paulovich,  the 
Emperor  and  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias."  The 
Emperor  walked  forth  in  solemn  procession,  his 
brothers  on  either  hand.  As  they  came  out  of 
the  sacred  inclosure,  Constantino  looked  up  to 
the  serene  sky  which  smiled  overhead.  "  Broth- 
er," said  he  to  the  Czar,  "  what  a  beautiful  day 
— not  a  cloud  to  be  seen."  "What  had  I  to 
fear,"  replied  the  Emperor,  "  had  I  not  my  con- 
ductor by  my  side  ?"  Thus  in  the  first  moments 
of  his  supreme  elevation,  recognizing  that  he 
owed  his  elevation  to  the  unwavering  constancy 
of  Constantino. 

So  ended  the  drama  of  the  xVccession  of 
Nicholas.  His  nature,  and  the  circumstances  by 
which  he  was  surrounded,  doubly  pledged  him 
to  the  maintenance  of  absolute  power.  How 
unflinchingly,  on  all  occasions,  and  at  every 
hazard  that  pledge  has  been  redeemed,  the  his- 
tory of  his  reign  of  thirty  years  bears  witness  on 
every  page  :  and  the  end  thereof  is  not  yet. 


WHY  MY  UNCLE  WAS  A  BACHELOR. 

IT  had  often  occurred  to  me  to  speculate  on  the 
reason  which  could  have  induced  my  uncle 
to  remain  unmarried.  He  was  of  such  a  kindly 
temper,  so  chivalrous  toward  women,  so  keenly 
alive  to  domestic  enjoyments,  and  withal  such 
an  earnest  promoter  of  marriage  in  all  his  rela- 
tions and  dependents,  that  it  seemed  to  me  per- 
fectly inexplicable.  But  for  his  kind  ofiices,  I 
am  sure  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  me  to 
have  induced  my  father  to  consent  to  my  mar- 
riage with  Maria  ;  the  cottage  in  which  we  live, 
furnished  as  it  is,  with  its  well-stocked  garden 
and  coach-house,  was  the  wedding-present  he 
made  us  ;  my  sister  Kate,  too,  what  unhappincss 
he  saved  her  by  his  kindness  to  Charlie  Evans, 
who  every  one  knows  was  something  of  a  scape- 
grace !  But  my  uncle  saw  the  good  in  him  which 
nobody  else  but  Kate  could  discover,  and  had 
him  down  at  his  parsonage,  and  by  his  sweet  and 
pious  wisdom  won  him  over  to  a  steady  and  earn- 
est pursuit  of  his  profession.  And  now  people 
talk  of  his  brilliant  talents  and  say  how  much 
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good  Kate  has  done  him ;  but  we  all  know  who 
it  was  that  gave  him  help  and  countenance  just 
at  the  right  moment,  and  we  all  love  my  uncle 
the  more  dearly  for  his  good  work. 

When  I  was  still  a  lad,  and  Maria's  blue  eyes 
had  first  turned  my  thoughts  toward  matrimony, 
it  occurred  to  me  to  ask  my  mother  in  the  course 
of  one  of  our  pleasant  evenings  alone  together, 
why  my  uncle  had  never  been  married  1 

A  grave  sadness  came  over  my  mother's  face, 
and  she  softly  shook  her  head,  as  she  replied  in 
a  suppressed  tone,  '*  Your  uncle  had  a  great  sor- 
row in  his  youth,  my  dear ;  we  must  respect  it. 
What  it  was,  1  do  not  know  ;  he  has  never  told 
me,  Euid  I  have  never  asked  him." 

It  was  no  matter  of  surprise  to  mc  to  hear  my 
mother  speak  thus  ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  gentle- 
ness of  my  uncle's  manners  and  his  warm  affec- 
tion, there  was  a  dignity  about  him  which  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  intrude  upon  a  confidence 
he  did  not  offer.  I  felt  that  his  sorrows  were 
sacred,  and  never  again  made  any  attoaipt  to  gain 
information  respecting  them ;  although  I  could 
not  refrain  from  a  tender  speculation  as  to  the 
character  of  that  grief  which  had  deprived  him 
of  a  happiness  he  was  eminently  calculated  to 
enjoy. 

In  the  summer  of  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
eight,  my  uncle,  according  to  his  custom,  came 
to  spend  a  week  with  us.  He  was  in  fine  health 
and  spirits,  and  we  and  our  children  enjoyed  the 
festival  even  more  than  usual.  On  the  Friday 
evening,  my  uncle  had  been  into  town,  and  it 
was  growing  dusk  when  he  returned.  He  came 
as  usual  into  my  study.  I  looked  up  on  his  en- 
trance to  welcome  him ;  but  was  struck  by  the 
pallor  of  his  countenance,  and  by  the  traces  of 
emotion  which  disturbed  the  tranquil  dignity  of 
his  ordinary  bearing.  I  placed  a  chair  for  him, 
and  he  sat  down  in  silence — a  silence  which  for 
some  moments  I  felt  almost  afraid  to  break.  At 
length  I  said  in  a  low  voice,  "  Has  any  thing  oc- 
curred to  distress  you,  Sirl" 

"  No,  Edward,"  he  replied,  slowly  and  like 
one  who  has  some  difficulty  in  collecting  his 
thoughts,  "nothing  that  ought  to  distress  me; 
but  I  am  very  weak ;  my  faith  is  very  weak — 
and  I  heard  it  suddenly.  I  have  heard  to-night," 
he  continued  after  a  pause,  and  speaking  more 
continuously,  "  of  the  death  of  a  lady  whom  I 
used  to  know  many  years  ago.  She  was  young 
and  full  of  hfc  when  I  knew  her.  I  have  always 
thought  of  her  as  so  young,  so  full  of  life,  that 
the  great  change  to  death  seems  almost  impos- 
sible. Edward,  you  will  not  think  me  wearisome 
if  I  speak  to  you  of  what  was,  long  and  long 
ago,  before  you  were  bom,  when  your  mother 
was  still  a  child." 

I  assured  him  by  my  looks  rather  than  by  my 
words,  of  the  interest  with  which  I  should  listen. 
He  sank  again  into  silence  ;  but,  after  a  consid- 
erable interval  during  which  he  seemed  to  be  col- 
lecting his  thoughts,  he  resumed, 

"  My  father,  as  you  know,  was  the  head  of  the 
younger  branch  of  the  great  Northumberland  fam- 
ily of  the  Watsons  ;  my  mother  wa.s  a  daughter 


of  Sir  George  Mildmay  of  Cobham  Hall.  I  refer 
to  these  circumstances,  not  from  any  pride  that 
I  take  in  having  what  is  termed  good  blood  in 
my  veins,  but  merely  because  they  exercised  an 
important  influence  over  my  life.  When  a  child, 
I  was  very  much  spoilt,  for  I  was  considered 
handsome  and  intelligent,  and  my  mother  was 
proud  of  me.  She  was  a  woman  of  few  but 
strong  affections  and  of  a  very  decided  will.  My 
father,  who  had  been  a  soldier,  contented  him- 
self with  maintaining  almost  military  discipline 
in  his  household,  but  left  to  my  mother  the  in- 
ternal administration  of  affairs.  Feeling  uncon- 
sciously the  superior  activity  of  her  mind,  he  al- 
lowed himself  to  depend,  in  all  important  mat- 
ters, on  her  judgment.  They  were  united  by  a 
very  strong  attachment  founded  on  a  similarity 
of  principles — prejudices  perhaps,  in  some  cases 
— and  favored  not  a  little  by  the  difference  of  their 
physical  constitutions.  The  fine  proportions  of 
my  father's  figure,  and  his  great  manly  beauty, 
gave  him  such  a  material  superiority  to  my  mo- 
ther— who  was  small  and  delicately  made,  and 
withal  not  handsome — that  he  with  greater  ease 
submitted  to  her  moral  supremacy ;  and,  without 
knowing  it,  allowed  his  mind  to  be  fed  and  guided 
by  hers.  For  a  long  time  I  was  an  only  child — 
your  mother,  as  you  know,  is  ten  years  younger 
than  I — so  that  the  absence  of  play-fellows  and 
companions  of  my  own  age  fostered — perhaps 
created — in  me  a  pensive  and  meditative  disposi- 
tion ;  an  inclination  to  dwell  upon  small  incidents, 
to  keep  my  emotions  secret,  to  repress  the  out- 
v/ard  show  of  feeling — but  to  feej  only  the  more 
deeply. 

"I  was  brought  up  at  Rugby,  and  the  inde- 
pendent citizens  of  our  rough  school  republic 
were  the  only  associates  of  my  boyhood.  Dur- 
ing the  holidays  indeed  my  mother  used  to  take 
me  to  Cobham  Hall,  the  seat  of  my  uncle  Mild- 
may,  where  I  used  to  see  my  cousin  Grace,  a 
girl  of  somewhat  about  my  own  age.  But  she 
was  never  away  from  her  governess,  and  was  so 
demure  and  ladylike  that  I  was  afraid  to  speak 
to  her.  My  mother  always  expressed  a  great 
affection  for  Grace,  and  when  she  wrote  to  me 
at  school,  especially  as  I  began  to  grow  older, 
there  was  invariably  some  mention  of  her  in  her 
letters,  as,  '  Your  cousin  Grace,  whom  I  saw  yes- 
terday, sends  her  love ;'  or,  'I  went  to  Cobham 
a  few  days  since ;  they  are  all  well,  your  cousin 
Grace  is  growing  fast,  her  figure  promises  to  be 
very  fine,  she  hopes  to  see  you  soon  and  sends 
her  love.'  And  so  matters  went  on,  till  the  time 
came  for  me  to  leave  Rugby,  when  my  mother 
informed  me  that,  as  there  was  a  good  living  in 
the  family,  she  and  my  father  and  my  uncle 
wished  me  to  go  into  the  church. 

"I  am  sorry  to  say,  Edward,  that  although  I 
was  then  nineteen,  I  had  never  seriously  thought 
of  my  future  calling;  my  wants  had  always  been 
carefully  provided  for ;  and,  in  the  security  of  a 
contemplative  temperament,  I  had  glided  down 
the  stream  of  time  with  very  little  perception  of 
the  nobler  portions  of  my  nature,  of  my  higher 
capacity  for  enjoyment  and  for  suffering.     My 
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mother's  proposal  I  acceded  to  without  difficulty, 
and  without  any  serious  reflection.  So,  I  went 
to  Oxford,  met  many  of  my  old  Rugby  associates 
there,  and  lived  very  much  as  I  had  lived  before : 
only  spending  a  little  more  money.  But  this  was 
not  to  continue — I  was  to  be  roused  from  this 
spiritual  torpor  ;  I  was  to  learn  what  was  in  me. 
If  the  lesson  was  bitter,  it  was  wholesome  ;  and 
I  can  re-echo  that  deep  and  wise  saying  of  one 
of  your  modem  poets,  Edward,  which  is  the  fruit 
of  sulfering : 

"  '  Better  to  have  loved  and  lost 

Th^n  never  to  have  loved  at  all.' 

I  went  to  spend  part  of  the  summer  vacation  of 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ten — I  have  good 
reason  to  remember  the  year — with  a  friend  at 
his  father's  house,  a  pleasant  place  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Warwick.  There  were  no  field  sports 
to  beguile  the  time ;  and  Topham  and  I  were 
neither  of  us  fond  of  study,  so  that  we  had  some 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  our  leisure.  Colonel 
Topham,  my  friend's  father,  was  little  better  off 
in  this  respect  than  ourselves — he  could  hardly 
find  occupation  for  himself  during  more  than 
three  or  four  hours  in  the  morning,  so  it  was  with 
great  exultation  that,  one  afternoon  on  his  return 
from  Warwick,  he  brought  us  the  intelligence 
that  the  Theatre  was  to  be  opened  on  the  follow- 
ing Monday,  and  that  it  was  announced  that 
Mrs.  Siddons  would  be  passing  through  the  town, 
and  would  play  Catherine  in  Henry  the  Eighth 
for  one  night ;  of  course  he  had  secured  places 
for  all  our  party.  Theatres  were  hardly  then 
what  they  have  become  since — either  the  audience 
possessed  less  intellectual  culture,  and  were  satis- 
fied with  less,  or  the  actor  understood  his  art 
better ;  at  all  events  the  amusement  was  very 
popular,  and  the  announcement  of  the  opening 
of  a  country  theatre  was  a  signal  for  a  pleasurable 
excitement  in  the  neighborhood.  You  may  im- 
agine, then,  how  much  the  excitement  was  in- 
creased by  the  prospect  of  seeing  the  greatest 
actress  of  her  own,  perhaps  of  any  time,  of  whose 
retirement  people  already  began  to  talk. 

*'  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  to  you  what  I 
should  want  words  to  convey — the  suffering 
majesty  of  the  wronged  Catherine,  almost  divine 
as  she  appeared  by  the  side  of  the  ranting  Henry. 
She  bore  herself  as  if  she  knew  that  she  was 
every  inch  a  queen,  her  dignity  giving  a  most 
moving  pathos  to  her  womanly  tenderness  ;  while 
he,  uncomfortable  with  padding  and  vainly  en- 
deavoring to  speak  in  a  voice  suitable  to  his  arti- 
ficial proportions,  rendered  absurd  the  violent  but 
princely  tyrant  of  the  poet.  Such  inecpjalities, 
painful  as  they  arc,  are  looked  upon  as  matters 
of  course  in  a  country  theatre.  We  had  come  to 
see  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  expected  nothing  but 
amusement  from  the  blunders  and  misapprehen- 
sions of  the  rest  of  the  company.  My  friends 
were  familiar  with  most  of  the  actors — several 
were  native  to  the  place — but  the  name  of  the 
actress  who  was  to  play  Anne  Boleyn  had  already 
given  rise  to  some  speculation  in  our  party.  No 
one  was  acquainted  with  it,  no  one  had  seen  the 


lady  who  bore  it.  When  she  entered,  in  her 
graceful  and  modest  costume,  there  was  an  in- 
voluntary start  of  admiration  through  the  house. 
Any  thing  more  lovely  was  never  seen  ;  and 
when  she  spoke,  her  words  were  delivered  with 
propriety  and  intelligence,  but  in  a  subdued  end 
rather  timid  tone,  which  added  greatly  to  her 
charm.  We  held  our  breaths,  lest  we  should 
lose  one  tremor  of  her  girlish  voice.  Catherine 
herself  was  almost  forgotten  in  sympathy  and 
pity  for  Anne  Boleyn. 

"  In  the  after-piece,  the  young  actress  played 
again.  This  time  she  had  a  part  which  entirely 
suited  her  :  she  had  to  play  a  spoilt  child,  sent  to 
school  to  be  taught  manners.  The  character  was 
exactly  suited  to  her  years  and  to  her  taste.  She 
acted  without  effort  and  with  perfect  success. 
It  was  evident  that  for  the  time  she  was  living  in 
the  scene.  It  was  impossible  to  express  delight 
while  she  was  speaking  and  moving — we  feared 
to  lose  one  glance  of  the  mischief-loving  eyes, 
one  toss  of  the  beautiful  head  ;  but,  when  at  last 
we  burst  out  into  loud  applause,  she  looked  round 
in  amazement  to  see  for  whom  the  demonstration 
was  meant,  and  when  our  renewed  cries  and  the 
whispers  of  some  one  who  stood  near  her  con- 
vinced her  that  she  was  the  object  of  our  admira- 
tion, a  look  of  bewilderment  which  had  much 
more  of  displeasure  than  of  triumph  in  it,  broke 
over  her  countenance  ;  she  made  a  hasty  saluta- 
tion ;   and  ran  off  the  stage. 

"Nobody  thought,  nobody  spoke,  of  any  thing 
but  the  beautiful  actress.  We  soon  learnt  that 
she  was  niece  to  the  manager,  and  was  residing 
in  the  town  with  her  mother,  a  widow,  and  three 
or  four  brothers  and  sisters.  We  went  to  the 
theatre  whenever  she  acted.  Mrs.  Topham  in- 
vited her  to  her  house ;  so  did  all  the  ladies  in 
the  neighborhood.  In  the  morning  she  looked 
even  more  lovely  than  on  the  stage  ;  she  was 
hardly  seventeen  ;  her  complexion  had  the  trans- 
parency and  the  variability  of  early  youth  :  in  her 
mind  and  manners,  the  simple  trustfulness  of  the 
child  was  blended  with  the  opening  sensibilities 
of  the  woman.  It  is  impossible  to  give  you  any 
idea  of  the  elastic  grace  of  her  motions,  of  the 
marvelous  and  ever-changing  expressions  of  her 
countenance — nothing  that  approached  her  could 
withstand  her  witchery. 

"  As  a  natural  consequence  of  her  position  and 
her  singular  beauty,  Violet  Elder  was  capricious 
and  proud.  She  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  her 
dislike  of  some  of  the  forward  coxcombs  who 
pressed  their  attentions  upon  her,  or  her  dis- 
pleasure at  an  ill-expressed  or  too  open  compli- 
ment. How  it  was,  I  know  not ;  perhaps,  be- 
cause my  silent  admiration  was  better  suited  to 
her  taste  ;  perhaps,  as  I  rather  incline  to  think, 
from  the  natural  kindness  of  her  heart  which  led 
her  to  sec  the  loneliness  of  mine,  and  to  com- 
passionate the  nervous  tremor  with  which  her 
presence  inspired  me,  for  these  or  other  reasons 
she  soon  distinguished  me  and  showed  pleasure 
in  conversing  with  me.  She  took  me  into  her 
confidence,  demanded  little  services  of  me,  treated 
me  as  a  friend,  and  invited  me  home  to  see  her 
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mocher,  whom  she  loved  with  a  devoted  though 
sometitneo  dictatorial  affection.  If  she  looked 
lovely  among  the  gay  and  wealthy  where  her  only 
business  was  to  be  amused,  how  much  more 
lovely  did  she  appear  in  her  simple  home,  the 
support  and  ornament  of  the  humble  household. 
Here,  all  pride,  all  restraint  was  lost  in  her  affec- 
tion for  her  mother — a  gentlewoman  still  eminent- 
ly handsome  and  not  beyond  the  middle  age — and 
in  her  cordial  and  playful  love  for  her  younger 
brothers  and  sisters.  I  must  not  dwell  on  this 
part  of  my  story,  though  God  knows  I  could 
linger  over  it  for  hours. 

"  That  I  loved  her  with  a  true  and  earnest  pas- 
sion, I  need  hardly  tell  you.  She  returned  my 
love  ;  I  had  the  assurance  from  her  own  dear  lips. 
After  the  term  of  my  visit  at  Topham  Court  had 
expired,  I  took  lodgings  not  far  from  Warwick, 
axicounting  to  myself  and  to  my  mother  for  not 
going  home  by  the  necessity  of  reading  for  my 
approaching  examination.  My  mother  wrote  to 
me  frequently,  and  continually  mentioned  my 
cousin  Grace.  This  I  did  not  remark  at  the 
time,  and  merely  read  and  replied  to  her  letters  in 
an  absent  manner.  I  was  wrapt  in  the  sweet 
delirium  of  a  higher  existence  ;  all  that  was  gross 
arid  material  about  me  seemed  to  be  laid  to  rest. 
Violet  was  all  in  all  to  me.  I  had  no  thought,  no 
apprehension  for  any  thing  except  her.  Creation 
seemed  clothed  in  divine  beauty ;  life,  in  its 
larger,  fuller  sense,  was  opening  upon  me,  for  I 
drank  deep  of  the  golden  waters  of  love. 

"  Thus  passed  half  a  year.  I  returned  to  Ox- 
ford, but  we  corresponded  almost  daily.  I  did 
not  communicate  any  thing  relative  to  Violet  to 
my  mother,  from  an  instinctive  apprehension,  I 
suppose ;  for  certainly  it  was  not  the  result  of 
design.  Besides,  I  never  had  been  accustomed 
to  speak  of  my  feelings  to  her  or  to  any  one,  and 
I  was  such  a  child  in  worldly  matters  that  I  had 
never  yet  formed  any  plans  for  the  future.  When 
I  returned  to  Warwick  at  Christmas,  however, 
Mrs.  Elder  gently  required  of  me  some  explana- 
tion, some  statement  of  my  intentions.  She  told 
me  that  it  was  very  much  against  her  wish  that 
her  daughter  had  ever  embraced  the  profession 
of  the  stage  ;  that  nothing  but  the  representations 
of  her  brother-in-law  and  the  necessities  of  her 
fcmiily  had  induced  her  to  consent  t^  her  making 
use  of  her  talents  in  this  way ;  that  it  would  be 
a  very  great  happiness  to  her  to  see  her  united 
to  me,  convinced  as  she  was  of  our  mutual  attach- 
ment ;  that  she  felt  the  dangers  of  Violet's  posi- 
tion, and  was  extremely  anxious  to  place  her  in 
one  more  congenial  to  her  tastes  and  better  cal- 
culated to  develop  the  softer  portions  of  her 
character.  She  concluded  by  informing  me  that 
Violet  had  received  an  extremely  advantageous 
oflcr  of  an  engagement  in  London,  but  that  they 
had  delayed  accepting  it  until  she  had  spoken 
with  me. 

"  I  replied  that  I  was  just  ready  to  take  orders, 
that  there  was  a  good  living  waiting  for  me,  and 
that  I  would  write  to  my  parents  by  that  nigiit's 
post  to  request  their  consent.  Mrs.  Elder  looked 
a  little  grave  that  evening,  but  Violet  and  I  were 


perfectly  happy.  We  sat  talking  of  our  future. 
I  described  to  her  the  Parsonage  and  the  sur- 
rounding country ;  spoke  of  my  father,  of  my  mo- 
ther, and  of  my  grand  relations  at  Cobham  Hall. 

"  The  next  day  was  also  one  of  unmingled 
happiness.  We  walked  in  the  bright  winter 
weather  along  the  hard  roads,  her  brothers  run- 
ning races  past  us.  Her  complexion  assumed  a 
more  transparent  brilliancy ;  her  eyes  sparkled 
with  health  and  happiness. 

''  That  night,  when  I  returned  to  my  lodgings, 
I  found  my  mother  waiting  for  me.  She  was 
white  with  passion.  In  unmeasured  terms  she 
upbraided  me  with  dissimulation  and  every  species 
of  misconduct.  In  her  anger  she  told  me  that 
my  hand  had  long  since  been  disposed  of;  that 
I  was  affianced  to  my  cousin  Grace  ;  that  she 
and  her  brother  had  settled  it  when  we  were  both 
children.  She  reminded  me  of  the  calling  for 
which  I  was  intended,  and  demanded  if  I  thought 
an  actress  a  fit  wife  for  a  clergyman  and  a  Vv  at- 
sonl  At  first  her  vehemence  stunned  me,  and  I 
listened  in  bewildered  dismay ;  but  the  contempt- 
uous mention  of  Violet  roused  the  dormant  pas- 
sions within  me.  I  sternly  and  indignantly  pro- 
tested that  Violet  was  worthy  of  a  much  greater 
fortune  than  I  could  offer  her.  I  declared  that  I 
would  not  be  bound  by  a  contract  made  without 
my  knowledge.  I  asserted  that  I  would  make 
Violet  my  wife — that  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  we 
were  already  united.  My  mother  was  in  her 
turn  astounded  ;  she  had  never  suspected  that  I 
inherited  so  much  of  her  own  temper.  From 
angry  denunciation  she  turned  to  entreaty,  to 
supplication.  I  met  her  in  the  same  spirit.  I 
begged  her  to  see  Violet — to  judge  for  herself 
She  absolutely  refused ;  and  commanded  me,  if 
I  valued  her  blessing,  to  attend  her  home  on  the 
morrow. 

"  I  had  been  too  long  accustomed  to  obey  her 
to  refuse  compliance,  especially  as  she  enforced 
her  command  by  telling  me  of  my  father's  severe 
illness,  and  of  his  imperative  desire  to  see  me. 
Besides,  I  was  frightened  at  the  strength  of  my 
own  passions,  and  hoped  to  be  able  to  soften  her. 
and  to  win  my  father  to  my  side. 

"  While  my  mother  was  dressing  next  morn- 
ing, and  while  the  post-chaise  in  which  we  were 
to  travel  was  waiting  at  the  door,  I  ran  down  to 
Violet's  house.  It  was  still  very  early,  and  I  had 
to  wait  some  minutes  before  Violet  could  see  me. 
I  had  not  been  in  bed  nor  had  I  closed  my  eye« 
all  night.  I  suppose  I  looked  very  haggard,  for 
she  started  when  she  saw  me. 

"  '  Is  any  thing  the  matter  1' 

"'No,  no,  dearest;  I  am  only  come  to  say 
good-by.  I  am  obliged  to  go  to  the  North.  My 
father  is  very  ill,  and  wants  to  see  me.' 

"  Violet's  face  brightened.  She  laid  her  hand 
lovingly  on  my  arm. 

"  '  I  am  very  sorry,  love  ;  but  I  hope  he  will 
soon  be  better,  and  that  you  will  not  be  many 
days  gone.' 

"They  were  the  last  words  I  ever  heard  her 
speak.  I  could  not  bear  her  trustful  tenderness ; 
my  tears  choked  my  utterance. 
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"  How  my  mother  detained  my  letters  ;  how 
my  uncle  himself  went  to  Warwick,  saw  Violet, 
appealed  to  her  pride,  told  her  that  if  I  married 
her  I  should  be  disowned  by  my  family,  and 
ruined  ;  how  by  a  thousand  other  false  and  cruel 
arguments  they  wrung  from  her  a  renunciation 
of  my  engagement  to  her,  and  at  last  induced  her 
to  send  me  back  all  my  little  presents,  and  all 
my  letters,  I  never  knew  until  long,  long  after- 
ward. She  sent  me  a  few  lines — a  little  letter 
— with  them,  but  I  did  not  receive  it  at  the  time 
— not  until  long,  long  afterward.  Though  the 
things  of  which  I  speak  arc  long  past,  though  the 
paper  is  yellow  with  age,  and  the  words  traced 
in  her  pretty  girlish  hand  are  illegible,  I  know 
them  by  heart. 

"  '  Dearest — I  shall  never  write  to  you  again. 
I  send  you  back  your  presents,  and,  what  is  much 
harder,  your  letters.  .  Your  mother  and  uncle 
are  quite  right.  I  never  thought  I  was  fit  to  be 
your  wife.  I  wish  you  very,  very  happy.  Do 
not  think  I  blame  you  at  all.  God  bless  you. 
Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  pray  for  you,  but  I  can 
not  help  it  yet ;  and  I  do  not  think  my  prayers 
can  do  you  harm.  You  know  how  dearly  1  loved 
you ;  but  I  do  not  love  you  now,  since  it  would 
be  your  ruin.  Oh !  if  I  must  become  very  wicked, 
if  I  must  grow  proud  and  sinful,  still  pray  for  me, 
you,  who  are  so  good,  who  are  to  live  a  pure  and 
holy  life,  your  prayers  will  be  heard ;  and  it  can 
not  do  you  harm  to  pray  for  me. — Violet  Elder. 

"  '  P.S. — I  hope  you  will  marry  your  cousin, 
and  that  you  will  be  happy.' 

"  I  do  not  think  my  mother,  fertile  as  she  was 
in  expedients,  could  have  succeeded  in  keeping 
mc  away  from  Violet,  but  for  my  father's  con- 
tinued and  serious  illness.  As  it  was,  I  wrote 
again  and  again  to  Violet,  and,  as  I  received  no 
answer,  no  explanation  of  the  return  of  my  let- 
ters, I  was  in  a  continual  state  of  agitation.  An 
idea  of  the  truth — that  my  letters  were  detained 
— sometimes  flashed  across  my  mind ;  but  I  found 
it  hard  to  believe  that  my  mother  would  have  re- 
course to  such  means.  At  rare  intervals  I  felt 
displeasure  against  Violet.  At  length,  my  father 
getting  no  better,  but  rather  worse,  the  doctors 
ordered  him  to  a  warmer  climate.  I  am  not  sure 
that  my  mother  did  not  suggest  the  remedy  ;  she 
was  certainly  very  eager  in  adopting  it. 

"  While  we  were  in  London  on  our  way  to  the 
Continent,  I  insisted  on  going  to  Warwick.  My 
mother  made  no  difficulty ;  she  was  probably 
aware  of  the  inutility  of  my  visit. 

"  When  I  reached  the  lodgings  which  the  El- 
ders had  occupied  I  found  them  empty,  the  thea- 
tre was  closed,  all  the  company  were  dispersed. 
The  keeper  of  the  lodgings  informed  me  that 
Violet  had  been  very  ill ;  that  she  was  gone  to 
Scotland — she  believed,  to  fulfdl  an  engagement. 
We  were  to  sail  for  Italy  on  the  morrow.  To 
follow  her  was  impossible,  and  the  woman  could 
give  mc  no  clew  to  her  address.  It  was  even  a 
comfort  to  know  that  Violet  had  been  ill ;  that 
might  be  the  reason  of  my  letters  remaining  un- 
answ(-red.  Hor  mother,  too,  would  probably  be 
olTended  at  the  refusal  of  my  parents  to  sanction 


our  engagement.  Violet  had  been  very  ill,  tlic 
landlady  said,  for  three  weeks.  She  had  had  a 
fever,  and  they  had  cut  off  nearly  all  her  beautiful 
hair.  She  used  to  cry  out  and  talk  wildly  when 
she  was  ill ;  but  her  mother  nursed  her  herself, 
and  allowed  no  one  else  to  go  into  the  room. 
She  was  almost  well  before  she  went  away.  She 
used  to  go  out  in  a  carriage,  and  she  revived  and 
smiled  again,  too ;  but,  somehow,  there  secrncd 
a  weight  on  her  spirits:  it  wasn't  her  old  smile 
— but  then  she  had  been  very  ill. 

"  Perhaps  the  woman  had  connected  Violet's 
illness  with  me.  Women  have  an  intuitive  per- 
ception of  such  matters.  At  first  she  was  very 
cold  and  little  disposed  to  be  communicative. 
But  I  suppose  my  own  countenance  bore  some 
trace  of  the  suffering  I  had  undergone.  Perhaps 
she  saw  in  me  something  that  moved  her  com- 
passion ;  be  that  as  it  may,  she  threw  off  the 
constraint  she  had  at  first  put  upon  herself,  told 
me  many  touching  details  of  Violet's  weakness, 
and  permitted  me  to  visit  the  room  where  I  had 
so  often  sat  with  her.  She  also  gave  me  a  braid 
of  the  hair  which  had  been  cut  off;  how  she 
came  to  have  it  I  don't  know  ;  I  have  sometimes 
hoped  it  might  have  been  left  with  her  for  me. 

"  I  accompanied  my  parents  to  Italy  with  re- 
assured spirits.  Violet  loved  me,  and  my  heart 
was  strong  within  me.  I  would  make  the  best 
use  of  my  time  while  I  was  abroad,  and  if  on  our 
return  my  mother  still  refused  her  consent,  I 
would  be  able  to  support  my  wife  by  my  exertions. 
Time  and  distance  seemed  as  nothing.  A  little 
year  and  Violet  would  be  mine.  But  the  year 
lengthened  into  two.  My  father  slowly  declined ; 
he  pined  to  see  home  again,  and  we  set  out  on 
our  journey.  But  he  was  never  more  to  set  his 
foot  on  English  ground  :  he  died  at  Naples,  and 
there  he  lies  buried. 

*'  When  my  mother  had  a  little  recovered  from 
the  shock,  she,  my  sister  and  I  set  out  on  our 
return.  Perhaps  in  that  saddened  state  of  her 
feelings  she  might  have  softened  toward  Violet, 
but  it  was  now  too  late. 

"  During  our  stay  in  Italy  I  had  heard  of  Violet 
only  in  her  public  character.  I  had  heard  of  her 
appearance  in  London,  and  of  her  triumph.  My 
college  friend,  Topham,  wrote  me  accounts  of 
her.  He  tdld  me  she  was  surrounded  by  ad- 
mirers, among  whom  there  were  more  than  one 
of  rank  and  station,  who  aspired  to  her  hand ; 
but  he  said  that  she  was  grow^n  very  haughty ; 
more  beautiful  than  ever — unquestionably  more 
beautiful,  but  strangely  proud,  disdainful,  and 
willful.  He  confessed  that  she  had  treated  him 
with  marked,  and  with  what  he  considered,  super- 
cilious coldness.  Topham  was  by  no  means  the 
person  to  whom  I  could  confide  the  secret  of  my 
affection.  He  belonged  to  the  class  of  young 
men  who  have  no  depth  of  feeling  themselves, 
and  whose  system  of  honor  has  no  reference  to 
any  thing  beyond  the  opinion  of  the  narrow  cir».  >- 
in  which  they  move.  I  imaghied  that  Violet 
knew  the  strength  and  constancy  of  my  love, 
that  she  had  faith  in  me,  and  for  my  sake  assumed 
this  repulsive  manner  to  her  suitors.     Knowing 
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her  trustful  tenderness,  and  abundant  affection, 
this  seemed  to  me  nothing  but  a  vail  with  which 
she  sought  to  hide  the  sufferings  of  her  heart.  I 
panted  for  tlie  moment  when  I  should  sco  her 
once  more,  face  to  face,  and  tell  her  all  I  had 
endured  and  hoped. 

"My  uncle,  Sir  George,  met  us  on  our  arrival 
in  London.  We  were  to  stay  at  a  house  which 
he  then  occupied  in  Grosvenor  Street;  my  aunt 
and  my  cousin  Grace  were  also  there,  and  George 
Mildmay,  a  fine  boy  of  seventeen,  just  returned 
from  Eton.  After  the  first  emotions  of  meeting 
were  over,  the  ladies  withdrew  together ;  my 
uncle  retired  to  his  library ;  and  George  and  I 
were  left  to  ourselves.  I  could  not  help  looking 
with  admiration  at  the  handsome,  intellio-cnt  face, 
and  listening  with  surprise  to  the  masterly  manner 
in  which  my  cousin,  whom  I  had  never  thought 
of  but  as  rather  a  spoilt  boy,  dealt  out  the  news 
of  the  town. 

** '  You'll  like  to  see  what's  doing  at  the 
theatres,  I  dare  say,'  said  he,  when  a  pause  in 
tlie  conversation  suggested  the  introduction  of  a 
new  subject,  '  we'll  run  down  to  Drury  Lane  by- 
and-b}',  if  you  like  ;  not  that  there's  any  thing 
worth  looking  at  in  the  way  of  women.  It  was 
a  monstrous  shame  of  Woodhouse  to  run  off  with 
our  little  Sultana.' 

"  '  With  whom?  inquired  I,  mechanically. 

"  'Why,  the  very  princess  and  fairy  queen  of 
actresses,  the  brightest  eyes — the  lovehest  hair — 
such  a  glorious  laugh — and  a  foot  and  ankle  that 
were  delightful  to  look  at.  It's  a  splendid  thing 
for  her.  Woodhouse  has  somewhere  about  four 
thousand  a  j^car  in  esse,  and  double  as  much  in 
posse ;  though  to  be  sure  so  he  ought,  for  he's  a 
slap  and  dash  fellow.  They  say  he's  growing 
tired  of  his  prize  already,  and  she's  so  confound- 
edly cold  and  proud ;  but  you  know  her ;  you 
were  at  Warwick  when  she  came  out.' 

"Yes,  I  did  know  her.  I  had  known  ever 
since  he  began  to  speak,  of  whom  he  was  talking, 
but  the  sudden  and  unexpected  blow  had  stunned 
me,  and  I  was  glad  to  let  him  rattle  on.  Violet, 
my  V^iolct — she  whom  I  had  never  for  one  mo- 
ment ceased  to  love — she,  my  own  tender  Violet 
— married,  and  married  to  such  a  man  ! 

"  The  boy  talked  on,  retailing  all  the  town 
gossip  respecting  her  who  dwelt  in  my  heart's- 
corc.  An  ^irrepressible  desire  to  see  her,  to  as- 
sure myself  of  the  extent  of  my  misery,  came 
over  me.  I  asked  the  boy  where  she  lived  ;  he 
replied  l)y  mentioning  a  street  not  far  distant. 
How  I  broke  from  him,  I  don't  know,  nor  does  it 
matter  now  •,  I  only  know  that  I  hurried  to  the 
.street  which  he  had  named,  and  almost  by  in- 
stinct fo md  the  house. 

"  I  must  have  inquired  for  Violet  by  her  name, 
for  I  was  admitted — in  a  minute  I  found  myself 
in  her  presence.  The  room  was  luxuriously 
furnished  ;  Violet  sat  beside  a  lady,  jirobably  a 
visitor,  on  a  sofi.  She  looked  eminently  hand- 
some, but  with  a  beauty  different  to  that  which  I 
had  loved  ;  her  carriage  was  more  stately,  and 
there  v/as  something  haughty  in  her  expn^ssion  ; 
her  dress,  too,  had  lost  the  girlish  simplicity 
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which  was  familiar  to  me.  It  was  but  for  a  brief 
space  that  I  could  gaze  upon  her  unobserved — 
and  at  the  time  I  was  conscious  of  none  of  these 
tilings ;  but  all,  even  to  the  minutest  details  of 
her  dress,  were  stamped  on  my  recollection  with 
the  truth  and  vigor  of  a  daguerreotype  picture. 
Oh  how  often  have  I  wept  over  that  vision,  so 
gloriously  lovely,  but  even  then  marred  and 
sullied  by  the  world  ! 

''  Violet  looked  up  and  perceived  me.  Tho 
rich  color  fled  from  her  checks,  the  pupils  of  her 
eyes  dilated,  her  whole  countenance  assumed  an 
expression  of  horror  and  despair,  her  lips  trem- 
bled with  the  attempt  to  form  a  sound,  and  she 
half  stretched  out  her  arms  toward  me.  The 
sight  of  her  emotion  overwhelmed  me.  I  trem- 
bled from  heatl  to  foot ;  something  I  believe  I 
said,  or  strove  to  say,  and  hurried  from  the  house. 
In  that  gaze  I  had  read  her  soul  and  she  mine  ! 
in  the  electric  shock  of  spirits  hers  had  revealed 
its  depths  to  me  as  clearly  and  as  truly  as  a  land- 
scape is  shown  in  the  instantaneous  flood  of 
lightning.  I  knew  her  story  then,  as  truly  by 
instinct  as  afterward  I  knew  it  by  facts ;  yet,  in 
all  the  heart-struggle  of  that  dreadful  time,  it  was 
a  comfort,  it  was  a  triumph  to  me  to  feel  that 
even  as  I  had  loved  Violet,  Violet  had  loved  mc. 

"I  forced  from  my  mother  the  confession  of 
her  interference  ;  I  compelled  her  to  acknowledge 
the  means  she  had  employed  to  keep  us  apart ;  I 
extracted  from  my  uncle  an  account  of  his  inter- 
view with  Violet ;  I  sav/  how  his  heart  had  almost 
softened  to  her  youth  and  tender  love  ;  in  short, 
I  gained  such  comfort  as  was  left  me — the 
memory  of  Violet,  in  all  her  innocent  beauty  and 
trustful  affection ;  but  I  never  sought  to  see  her 
again. 

"Years  went  on;  her  husband's  fortune  was 
dissipated  by  his  lavish  expenditure.  Violet  was 
compelled  to  return  to  the  stage  ;  her  beauty 
drew  upon  her  the  misery  of  many  admirers  ;  her 
actions  did  not  escape  censure.  Her  husband 
died,  and  she  married  a  second  time.  Her 
children — for  she  had  two  whom  she  must  have 
loved  with  all  the  ardor  of  her  nature — turned 
out  badly ;  they  were  both  boys.  Sorrow  and 
even  poverty  darkened  her  declining  days  ;  bodily 
suffering  was  added  to  mental  disquietude  ;  but 
I  have  heard,  from  those  on  whom  I  can  depend, 
that  she  learned  the  lesson  sorrow  and  trial  are 
sent  to  teach — that  she  put  away  the  world  from 
her  heart,  that  she  died  in  hope,  and  rests  in 
peace. 

"  Since  the  winter  when  I  last  beheld  her,  in 
the  pride  of  her  young  womanhood,  eight-and- 
thirty  years  have  passed.  She  has  fallen  asleep, 
and  my  pilgrimage  is  nearly  ended  ;  but  never 
on  one  day  of  those  cight-and-thirty  years  have  I 
ceased  to  pray  for  her ;  morning  and  evening  I 
have  prayed  for  her,  and  many  a  time  besides 
It  was  of  tlie  innocent  girl  that  I  thought,  hut  it 
was  for  the  suffering  woman  that  I  prayed.  My 
mother  earnestly  strove  to  awaken  in  me  some 
affection  which  might  re{jla('e  the  remembrance 
of  Violet.  Had  her  fate  l)('en  hap{)ier,  I  can  not 
tell  what  might  have  been  moved  within  me  ;  but 
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I  had  so  cntiroly  loved  her,  and  I  knew  her  to 
be  set  in  the  midst  of  so  many  and  great  dangers 
that  I  could  think  of  her,  alone. 

"  She  is  gone  where  the  children  of  the  Father 
^^hali  at  length  be  pure  and  holy — where  the 
.sorrows  and  misapprehensions  of  this  world  shall 
be  scattered  like  niists  before  the  risen  sun — 
where  I  hope  to  see  her ;  the  same,  yet  more 
beautiful  in  the  majesty  of  completed  suffering." 

My  uncle  ceased,  and  large  tears  rolled  slowly 
down  his  cheeks.  He  died  after  three  years, 
.strong  in  the  faith  in  which  he  had  lived.  A 
locket,  containing  some  curls  of  auburn  hair,  and 
a  letter  the  characters  of  which  were  illegible, 
were  found  on  his  breast.  We  did  not  remove 
them  ;  and  beside  the  porch  of  his  little  country 
church  we  reverently  laid  him  to  rest,  with  these 
remembrances  of  her  whom  he  had  loved  so  ten- 
derly and  truly. 

ABOARD  A  SPERM-WHALER. 

¥E  dare  say  the  reader  is  sufficiently  familiar 
with  the  many-times-told  story  of  the  Green- 
land whale-fishery,  but  we  may  be  permitted  to 
doub-t  whether  he  knows  much  about  the  sperm- 
whale,  and  its  capture  in  the  far-off  South  Seas. 
We  therefore  invite  him  to  accompany  us  on 
board  a  whaler,  on  its  cruising  station — and  to  do 
this  he  need  not  quit  his  cushioned  arm-chair  by 
the  parlor  fire — and  we  will  show  him  the  whole 
art  and  mystery  of  capturing  the  sperm  or  cacha- 
lot whale 

But  before  stepping  on  board,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  say  a  few  words  about  the  South-sea  whalers 
ind  their  equipment.     These  vessels  are  not  old 
double-sided  tubs   like  the  Greenlandmen,  but 
smart,  well-formed,  thoroughly  rigged  ships  and 
barques  of  300  to  400  tons,  manned  by  a  crew 
of  which  at  least  three-fourths  are  prime  A.  Bs. 
These  ships  make  voyages  which  frequently  oc- 
cupy three  years,  and  which  call  into  exercise  the 
utmost  degree  of  nautical  skill,  both  scientific  and 
practical.     During  this   prolonged  voyage,   the 
mariners  generally  make  the  acquaintance  of  for- 
eign people  of  all  colors  and  all  degrees  of  civili- 
zation, in  the  South  Sea  Isles,  the  coast  of  South 
America,  the  Indian  Archipelago,  &c.,  and  find 
abundant  exercise  for  every  manly  virtue — cour- 
age, endurance,  patience,  and  energy,  all  being 
absolutely  requisite,  together  with  no  small  amount 
of  real  talent  on  the  part  of  the  commanding-ofK- 
cers.     The  South-seaman  surpasses  all  merchant 
vessels  in  the  very  romantic  nature  of  its  service. 
It  roves  round  the  globe  ;   and  in  the  vast  Pacific 
Ocean  sails  to  and  fro,  and  from  island  to  island, 
lor  years  at  a  spell.     The  crew  employed  in  such 
i  service,  if  they  only  possess  the  ordinary  intelli- 
i^ence  of  seamen,  can  not  fail  to  have  their  powers 
)f  ob.sorvation  sharpened,  their  reasoning  facul- 
ics  called  into  exercise,  and  their  whole  mental 
icvelopment  stimulated.      Accordingly,  sperm- 
vhalerK  are  remarkably  shrewd  intelligent  men  ; 
close  observers  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  so 
liberally  exhibited  in  their  ocean  pathways  ;  and 
altogether  noble  specimens  of  seamen. 

On  the  deck  of  a  sperm-whaler,  there  is  a  plat- 


form to  receive  the  portions  of  the  whale  taken 
on  board,  and  at  the  mainmast-head  are  strong 
pulleys,  called  the  cutting  blocks  and  falls,  which 
are  used  to  hoist  the  blubber,  &c.,  on  board  by 
aid  of  the  windlass.  There  is  also  on  deck  a 
square  brick  erection,  a  little  abaft  the  foremast, 
made  to  support  a  couple  of  great  iron  caldrons, 
called  try-pots,  in  which  the  blubber  is  boiled. 
Adjoining  them  is  a  copper  cooler ;  and  every 
possible  precaution  is  adopted  to  guard  against 
accidents  from  fire.  The  number  of  casks  carried 
by  a  South-seaman  is  very  great,  and  the  sizes 
vary  up  to  nearly  350  gallons.  The  crew  gener- 
ally have  abundance  of  fresh  water  till  the  cargo 
is  nearly  full ;  and  besides  the  casks,  there  are 
four  large  iron  tanks.  Indeed,  we  have  been  in- 
formed that  recently  the  South-seamen  have  been 
entirely  fitted  with  iron  tanks  for  the  oil,  and 
carry  no  more  barrels  than  are  requisite  for  the 
supply  of  fresh  water,  which  in  some  instances 
is  also  kept  in  iron  tanks. 

On  a  somewhat  similar  system  to  that  adopted 
in  the  Greenland  trade,  the  officers  and  crew  of 
South-seamen  are  paid  for  their  services,  not  in 
fixed  wages,  but  in  a  certain  percentage  on  the 
cargo — thus  stimulating  them  to  obtain  as  large 
a  freight  in  as  short  a  period  as  possible,  and 
insuring  the  best  exertion  of  their  energies  for 
mutual  advantage.  The  lay,  or  share  of  the  cap- 
tain, is,  on  the  average,  about  one-thirteenth  of 
the  value  of  the  cargo  ;  and  an  able  seaman  gets 
about  the  one-hundred-and-sixtieth  part  for  his 
portion.  The  entire  crew,  including  master, 
mates,  surgeon,  harpooners,  &c.,  amount  to  from 
thirty  to  forty  men.  A  supply  of  provisions  for 
three  years  and  upward  is  taken  out ;  and  the 
arrangements  now  made  for  the  preservation  of 
health  are  so  judicious,  that  scurvy  is  of  very 
rare  occurrence.  South-seamen  are  remarkably 
clean  ships — the  reverse  of  the  popular  notion 
concerning  whalers  ;  within  a  few  hours  after  the 
capture  of  a  whale,  the  vessel  and  crew  exhibit 
no  signs  of  the  temporary  disorder  the  cutting-up 
necessarily  occasions. 

A  South-seaman  usually  carries  five  swift 
boats,  thirty  feet  in  length,  built  of  light  materials, 
and  shaped  both  ends  alike,  in  order  that  they 
may  with  greater  readiness  be  hacked  from  the 
vicinity  of  a  dangerous  whale  ;  they  are  steered 
with  a  long  oar,  which  gives  a  much  greater  and 
more  decided  command  over  a  boat  than  a  rud- 
der. Five  long  oars  propel  each  boat,  the  row- 
locks in  which  they  play  being  muffled,  in  order 
to  approach  the  destined  victim  without  noise. 
Sockets  in  the  floor  of  the  boat  receive  the  oars 
when  apeak.  As  these  whale-boats  arc  thin  in 
the  timbers,  for  the  sake  of  buoyancy  and  speed, 
they  very  frequently  get  shattered  by  blov\s  from 
the  fins,  flukes,  and  tail  of  the  whale  attacked  ; 
and  consequently  their  crews  would  inevitably 
perish,  were  it  not  for  a  contrivance  which  we 
tliink  can  not  bo  too  generally  known  to  all  who 
go  a-boating  cither  on  business  or  pleasure.  Life- 
lines are  fixed  at  the  gunwales  of  the  boat ;  and 
when  an  accident  causes  her  to  fill,  the  oars  are 
hished  athwart  by  aid  of  these  lines,  and  although 
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she  may  be  quite  submerged,  still  she  will  not 
sink,  but  bear  up  her  crew  until  rescue  arrives. 
We  are  sure  that  were  this  simple  expedient 
known  and  adopted  by  merchant  seamen  and 
others,  many  hundreds  of  lives  would  be  saved 
every  year  ;  for  it  is  rarely  that  a  boat  is  swamped 
so  rapidly  that  there  is  not  time  to  lash  the  oars 
athwart  her  gunwale. 

And  now,  reader,  please  to  step  on  board  the 
sperm- whaler.    We  are  cruising  somewhere  in  the 
great  Pacific  Ocean.    Our  ship  is  clean  from  stem  to 
stern — from  try-works  to  cutting-falls ;   our  boats 
are  hano-ino-  ready  to  be  launched  at  a  moment's 
notice;  keen  eyes  are  sweeping  the  horizon  in 
every  direction,  and  sharp  ears  are  anxiously  lis- 
tening  for  the   anticipated  cry  of  "  There  she 
spouts  !" — for  we  arc  sailing  along  the  edge  of 
a  current,  and  sperm-whales  are  known  to  be  in 
the  vicinity.     It   is  early  morning,  with  a  fine 
workinor-brecze  ;   and  if  vou  will  take  vour  sta- 
tion  with  us  on  the  cross-trees — or,  if  that  is  too 
lofty  an  elevation,  on  the  foretop  beneath  them — 
we  will  point  out  to  you  the  well-known  indica- 
tions of  sperm-whales  being  hereabouts.     First 
of  all,  you  probably  glance,  with  a  sort  of  won- 
dering smile,  at  the  queer-looking  machine  at  the 
cross-trees  overhead.     Well,  that  is  the  crow's- 
nest  ;  but  its  tenant  is  not  a  feathered  creature, 
but  a  tarry,  oily,  old  Salt,  who  is  the  look-out 
man  for  the  nonce,  and  whose  keen  gray  eye, 
even  while  he  refills  his  cheek  with  a  fresh  plug, 
is  fixed  with  absorbing  attention  on  yonder  tract 
of  water,  where  he  seems  to  expect  every  instant 
to  see  a  whale  rise  and  spout.     The  crow's-nest, 
as  you  perceive,  is  composed  of  a  framework  in 
the  shape  of  a  cask,  covered  wdth  canvas,  and 
famished  with  a  bit  of  seat  and  other  little  con- 
veniences,  to    accommodate    the   look-out,   and, 
when  necessary,  shelter  him  in  some  measure 
from  the  weather,  as  he  frequently  has  to  remain 
long  aloft  at  a  time.     We  believe,  however,  that 
South-seamen  do  not  use,  nor  require,  the  crow's- 
nest  so  much  as  the  Greenlandmen. 

Now,  look  around,  and  mark  what  vast  fields 
there  are  of  the  Sally-man,  and  of  Medusse  of  all 
kind.'!,  and  observe  the  numerous  fragments  of 
cuttle-fish  floating  about,  remnants  of  the  recent 
meals  of  the  cachalot ;  and,  above  all,  see  the 
great  smooth  tracts  of  oily  water,  which  show 
that  a  party  of  whale.s  has  passed  over  this  por- 
tion of  the  ocean's  surface  not  very  long  ago. 
Ah  !    you  admire  the  countless  flocks  of  birds 
hovering  close  by  the  ship.     Yes,  they  are  in 
unusual  numbers,  for  they  know  by  instinct  that 
they  will  soon  obtain  abundance  of  food.     But 
for  one  bird  in  the  air,  there  are  a  thousand  fish 
just  beneath  the   surface.     See !    for  hundreds 
of  yards  on   every   side    of  the    ship,   the   wa- 
ter is  literally  blackened  with  albacores.     They 
have  attended  us  for  many  weeks,  and  will  not 
be  got  rid  of,  unless  a  strong  wind  drives  the  ship  I 
along  at  a  very  rapid  rate.      They  swim  sociably  i 
along  with  us  from  one  cruising-ground  to  rin-  ! 
other,  and  can  be  captured  ])y  hook  and  line  with  ' 
the  greatest  ea.se.     They  are  fine  fellows,  aver-  ' 
a'rinp-  some  four  feet  in  length,  and  are  of  excel- 


lent quality  for  the  tabic.  Watch  them  frighten- 
ing the  poor  little  flying-fish  into  the  air !  The 
latter  are  soon  snapped  up  by  the  hovering  birds, 
or  are  seized  and  devoured  by  the  voracious  alba- 
cores, the  moment  their  feeble  powers  of  flight 
are  exhausted,  and  they  drop  helpless  into  the 
sea  again.  The  albacores,  too,  have  a  very  terrible 
enemy  in  turn — nothing  less  than  the  sword-fish, 
many  of  which  corsairs  make  a  rush,  from  time 
to  time,  through  the  dense  droves  of  albacores, 
and  transfix  them,  one  or  two  together,  with 
their  long  projecting  swords,  off  which  the  slain 
albacores  are  then  shaken  and  devoured  by  their 
ruthless  enemy.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the 
sword-fish  misses  his  aim,  and  drives  his  weapon 
into,  and  even  through  a  ship's  side,  to  the  great 
danger  of  the  vessel. 

Ha  !  our  old  look-out  man  sees  a  sign  !  Now 
he  hails  the  deck.  "There  she  blows  !  there  she 
spouts ! "  What  lungs  the  old  fellow  has !  Hark 
to  what  follows.  "  W^here  av/ay  1"  sharply  cries 
the  officer  on  deck.  "  A  school  of  whales  broad 
off  the  lee-bow,  sir!''  "Main-yard  aback!  &c. 
Out  boats  !"  '•  There  she  blows  again  !  There 
she  flukes!"  "How  far  offl"  "Three  miles, 
sir!  There  she  breaches."  "Be  lively,  men! 
Lower  away!"  "All  clear,  sir!  Lower  aw^y 
it  is!"  "Cast  off  falls  ! — unhook! — out  oars! 
— give  way,  men  !" 

You  will  please  to  bear  in  mind,  worthy  com- 
panion, that  you  and  we  are  now  seated  some- 
where in  the  boat,  as  it  pulls  away,  "  With 
measured  strokes,  most  beautiful !"  and  that  we 
shall  consequently  see  whatever  takes  place. 
Meanwhile,  let  us  take  advantage  of  the  interval 
which  must  intervene  ere  the  whale  we  pursue  is 
wdthin  harpoon's  reach,  to  enlighten  you  a  little 
about  sperm-whales  generally.  The  cachalot  or 
sperm-whale  is  one  of  the  largest  of  all  the  ceta- 
cean tribe,  not  unfrequently  attaining  the  length 
of  60  feet :  there  is  an  authenticated  instance  of 
a  sperm-whale  76  feet  in  length,  and  38  feet  in 
girth — a  leviathan  an^ong  leviathans  !  The  fe- 
male cachalot  does  not  attain  much  more  than 
half  the  size  of  the  male,  and  yet  gives  birth  to 
young  ones  14  feet  in  length,  and  of  proportion- 
ate girth.  The  average  yield  of  oil  is  about  eighty 
barrels  for  a  full-grown  male,  and  twenty-five  for 
a  female.  The  cachalot  is  black  in  color,  but  is 
occasionally  spotted  with  white  toward  the  tail. 
The  head  is  one-third  the  entire  Jength  of  the 
creature,  and  is  of  a  square  form,  with  a  very 
blunt  snout.  The  body  is  round,  or  nearly  so, 
and  tapers  much  toward  the  tail.  The  fins  are 
triangular  shaped,  and  very  small ;  but  the  tail  is 
of  immense  size,  very  flexible,  and  of  tremendous 
power.  When  the  animal  strikes  it  flatly  on  the 
water,  the  report  is  like  that  of  a  small  cannon. 
When  used  in  propulsion,  the  tail  is  bent  back 
beneath  the  body,  and  then  sprung  out  again  ; 
when  aiming  at  a  boat  or  other  object,  it  is  bent 
sharply,  and  strikes  the  object  by  its  recoil.  The 
eyes  are  placed  far  back  in  the  head,  and  well 
protected  by  integuments.  They  do  not  meas- 
ure more  than  two  inches  in  length  by  one  in 
breadth,  and  have  small  power  of  gazing  in  an. 
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oblique  direction.  The  tongue  is  small,  and  can 
not  be  protruded  ;  but  the  gullet  or  throat  is  quite 
in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  animal,  so  that  it 
could  easily  swallow  a  man  ;  and  this  fact  clearly 
disposes  of  the  skeptical  objection  to  the  Scrip- 
ture narrative  of  the  prophet  Jonah.  The  expan- 
sion of  a  pair  of  jaws  nearly  a  score  of  feet  in 
lenoth  must  be  a  startling  sight  !  The  lower  jaw 
appears  slender  in  comparison  with  the  vast  bulk 
of  the  upper  one. 

The  greater  part  of  the  head  of  the  sperm- 
whale  is  composed  of  soft  parts,  called  junk  and 
case.  The  junk  is  oily  fat ;  and  the  case  is  a 
delicate  fluid,  yielding  spermaceti  in  large  pro- 
portion. The  teeth  of  the  cachalot  appear  mainly 
on  the  lower  jaw,  projecting  about  two  inches 
through  the  gum,  and  they  are  solid  ivory,  but 
without  enamel.  The  black  skin  of  this  whale  is 
destitute  of  hair,  and  possesses  such  a  peculiar 
alkaline  property,  that  seamen  use  it  in  lieu  of 
soap.  The  lard  or  blubber  beneath  it  varies  from 
four  to  fourteen  inches  in  thickness,  and  is  per- 
fectly white  and  inodorous.  What  whalers  term 
schools  are  assemblages  of  female  cachalots  in 
large  numbers — from  twenty  to  a  hundred,  to- 
gether with  their  young,  called  calves,  and  piloted 
by  one  or  more  adult  males,  called  bulls.  The 
females  are  called  cows.  As  a  general  rule,  full- 
grown  males  either  head  the  schools  or  roam 
singly ;  sometimes  a  number  of  males  assemble 
in  what  is  called  a  drove. 

And  now  let  us  revert  to  the  chase  we  are 
engaged  in.  See !  the  school  has  taken  the 
alarm,  and  is  off  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  or 
more  an  hour.  Is  it  not  a  beautiful  and  exciting 
spectacle  to  watch  these  huge  monsters  tearing 
along  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  spouting  vapor 
from  their  spiracles  like  steam  from  the  valve  of 
a  steamboat,  and  leaving  a  creamy  wake  behind 
them,  almost  equal  to  that  of  a  ship.  Their 
movement  is  easy  and  majestic,  their  heads  being 
carried  high  out  of  the  water,  as  though  they 
were  conscious  of  being  the  monarchs  of  old 
Ocean.  See,  again  !  there  is  a  sperm  of  the 
largest  size,  which  has  just  leaped  so  as  to  show 
its  entire  bulk  in  the  air — almost  like  a  ship  in 
size.  What  a  crash  and  whirl  of  foam  as  it  falls 
into  its  native  element !  But  we  gain  on  one 
fine  fellow,  which  our  headsman  is  steering  for. 
Ay,  now  we  are  within  fair  striking  distance,  and 
a  harpoon  is  hurled  by  the  brawny  arm  of  the 
harpooner  in  the  bows,  and  pierces  deep  into  the 
cachalot's  side.  A  second  follows ;  and  the 
wounded  animal  gives  a  convulsive  plunge,  and 
then  starts  off  along  the  surface  at  astonishing 
speed,  dragging  our  boat  along  with  it.  You 
observe  that  the  whale-line  runs  through  a  groove 
lined  with  lead,  .and  is  secured  round  a  logger- 
head. The  200  fathoms  of  line  will  soon  bo  all 
out,  for  the  whale  is  preparing  to  sound,  or  dive 
deep  beneath  the  surface.  There  he  sounds ; 
and  the  praeticed  harpooner  has  already  bent  on 
a  second  line  to  the  end  of  the  first.  Well,  he 
can  not  possibly  remain  above  an  hour  beneath 
the  surface,  and  probably  will  rea])pear  very 
soon.     Just  as  we  thought ;  and  now  w'e  nuist 


haul  gently  alongside,  the  officer  in  command 
standing  with  his  formidable  lance  poised  ready 
to  dart  on  the  first  opportunity.  That  blow  is 
well  planted ;  more  succeed,  and  already  the 
victim  is  in  its  Vast  Jlurry.  Our  watchful  rowers 
back  water,  to  be  bej'ond  reach  of  a  blow  from 
the  expiring  monster's  tail  or  flukes.  He  now 
spins  round,  spouting  his  life-blood,  and  crimson- 
ing the  sea  far  and  near  ;  now  he  turns  over  on 
his  side,  and  the  cheers  of  the  men  proclaim  their 
easy  victory. 

While  preparations  are  making  to  tow  the  dead 
cachalot  to  the  ship,  permit  us  to  impart  a  little 
further  information  concerning  the  chase  and 
capture  of  the  sperm-whale.  You  have  beheld 
a  very  easy  capture  ;  but  not  un frequently  the 
cachalot  makes  a  most  determined  resistance,  and 
w4th  every  appearance  of  being  actuated  by  re- 
venge, as  well  as  by  the  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion, attempts  to  seize  and  destroy  a  boat  with 
its  jaws.  In  this  it  frequently  succeeds.  At 
other  times,  it  sweeps  its  tail  rapidly  through  the 
air,  and  suddenly  bringing  it  down  on  a  boat,  cuts 
the  latter  asunder,  and  kills  some  of  the  crew,  or 
whirls  them  to  a  great  distance.  Occasionally, 
so  far  from  fleeing  from  approaching  boats,  as 
the  Greenland  whale  almost  invariably  does,  the 
terrible  cachalot  will  boldly  advance  to  attack 
them,  rushing  open-mouthed,  and  making  every 
effort  to  crush  or  stave  them.  Often  will  the 
cachalot  turn  on  its  side  or  back,  and  project  its 
long  lower  jaw  right  over  a  boat,  so  that  the  ter- 
rified crew  have  to  leap  overboard,  oars  in  hand. 
Sometimes  it  rushes  head-on  at  the  boat,  splin- 
tering it  beyond  repair,  or  overturning  it  with  all 
on  board.  But  what  shall  we  say  to  a  cachalot 
attacking  the  ship  itself,  and  actually  coming  of!' 
victor"?  An  enormous  cachalot  rushed  head-on, 
and  twice  struck  the  American  sperm-whale  ship 
Essex,  so  as  to  stave  in  the  bows,  and  the  ship 
was  lost,  the  crew  barely  having  time  to  escape 
in  the  boats  !  We  refer  the  reader  who  desires 
to  know  more  of  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  sperm- 
whale,  to  the  books  of  Herman  Melville,  the 
American  sailor-author,  and  of  Mr.  Bennett. 
We  may  say  a  few  words  more,  however,  on  the 
subject  of  the  dangers  incident  to  the  capture  of 
the  cachalot.  The  harpooner,  especially,  is  liable 
to  be  entangled  in  coils  of  the  line  as  it  runs  out 
after  a  whale  is  struck,  and  to  be  then  dragged 
beneath  the  surface  ;  and  even  although  the  line 
is  severed  at  the  moment  by  the  ax  kept  in  read- 
iness, the  man  is  usually  gone.  Yet  more  ap- 
palling is  the  calamity  which  occasionally  befalls 
an  entire  crev/,  when  the  struck  whale  is  diving 
perpendicularly.  It  has  happened  repeatedly  on 
such  an  occasion,  that  the  line  has  whirled  round 
the  loggerhead,  or  other  fixture  of  the  boat;  and 
that  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  almost  ere  a 
prayer  or  ejaculation  could  be  uttered,  the  boat, 
crew%  and  all,  have  been  drngged  down  into  the 
depths  of  ocean  !  Such,  too,  is  the  pressure  of 
the  water  upon  a  boat  when  it  descends  to  a  cer- 
tain depth,  that  on  being  drawn  to  the  surface 
again,  it  will  not  float,  owing  to  the  fluid  being 
forced  into  the  pores  of  tbe  jjlanks,  not  only  by 
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the  mere  density  of  the  ocean,  but  also  by  the 
rapid  rate  at  which  the  whale  has  dragged  it.  It 
has  happened  many  a  time,  that  a  boat  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  ship  has  been  seen  to  disappear 
suddenly,  pulled  bodily  down  by  a  harpooned 
whale,  not  a  vestige  of  boat  or  crew  being  ever 
seen  on  the  surface  again  !  If  wc  regard  whal- 
ing merely  as  a  manly  hunt  or  chase,  quite  apart 
from  its  commercial  aspects,  we  think  it  is  far 
more  exciting,  and  requires  more  nerve  and  more 
practiced  skill,  and  calls  into  exertion  more  ener- 
gy, more  endurance,  more  stout-heartedness,  than 
the  capture  of  any  other  creature — not  even  ex- 
cepting the  lion,  tiger,  or  elephant. 

But  let  us  return  to  our  own  captured  cachalot. 
You  perceive  that  the  men  on  board  the  ship  arc 
preparing  to  receive  it.  They  have  placed  some 
short  spars  outside  the  vessel  to  facilitate  opera- 
tions, and  have  removed  a  dozen  feet  of  the  bul- 
wark in  front  of  the  platform  to  which  we  before 
directed  attention.  The  cutting-falls  are  also  all 
ready,  and  the  ship  itself  is  hove-to.  We  will 
anticipate  what  ensues,  and  describe  it  for  you. 
The  dead  whale  floats  buoyantly — although  in 
some  rare  instances  it  will  sink — alongside  the 
ship,  where  it  is  well  secured,  and  a  stage  is 
slung  over  the  vessel's  side,  from  which  the  offi- 
cers overlook  and  direct  operations,  &c.  The 
blubber  between  the  eye  and  pectoral  fin  is  cut 
through  with  the  spade,  which  is  a  triangular- 
shaped  instrument,  as  sharp  as  a  razor,  attached 
to  a  long  shaft  or  handle.  A  man  now  gets  upon 
the  whale — his  boots  being  spiked  to  prevent 
slipping — and  fixes  the  hook  of  the  falls  to  it. 
The  windlass  is  then  manned,  and  lifts  up  the 
detached  blubber,  the  spades  cutting  away  and 
the  whale  slowly  turning  over  at  the  same  time. 
The  strip  of  blubber  thus  in  course  of  separation 
is  about  four  feet  in  breadth,  and  is  called  a 
blanket-piece.  It  is  cut  in  a  spiral  direction,  and 
lowered  on  deck  when  it  reaches  up  to  the  head 
of  the  cutting-falls.  Fresh  hold  is  then  taken, 
and  the  operation  is  continued  until  the  whale  is 
entirely  flenshed.  If  the  whale  is  a  small  one, 
the  whole  of  the  head  is  at  once  cut  off,  and 
hoisted  bodily  on  deck ;  but  if  a  large  one,  its 
important  parts  are  separately  secured.  Finally, 
the  skeleton  is  cut  adrift,  to  float  or  sink,  as  may 
happen.  The  entire  operation  occupies  at  least 
ten  hours,  if  the  whale  is  very  large. 

During  this  cutting-up  affair,  the  water  far  and 
near  is  red  with  blood,  and  great  flocks  of  petrels, 
albatrosses,  &c.,  hover  about  to  pick  up  the  float- 
ing morsels.  Swarms  of  sharks  also  never  fail 
to  attend  ;  and  so  voracious  are  these  creatures, 
that  the  men  have  to  strike  at  them  with  their 
spades,  to  prevent  them  from  devouring  the  whale 
piecemeal,  ere  its  remains  are  abandoned  to  fish 
and  fowl  as  their  legitimate  prey.  Although  the 
v/halers  generally  kill  many  sharks  on  such  occa- 
sions, it  is  said  that  if  a  man  slips  from  the  car- 
cass of  the  whale  into  the  midst  of  these  devour- 
ers,  they  seldom  attempt  to  injure  him.  Person- 
ally, however,  we  can  not  say  that  we  should 
like  to  put  the  generosity  of  Messieurs  Sharks  to 
such  a  test. 


The  blubber  is  carefully  separated  from  the  bits 
of  flesh  which  may  adhere  to  it  preparatory  to 
boiling,  an  operation  first  undergone  by  the  head 
matter,  which  is  kept  distinct  from  the  body  mat- 
ter— the  former  yielding  spermaceti,  the  latter 
sperm-oil.  The  scraps,  or  refuse  matter  from  the 
oil,  themselves  supply  the  furnace  with  fuel,  burn- 
ing clearly,  and  emitting  intense  heat.  This  ope- 
ration is  called  trying-out,  and  is  only  dangerous 
when  proper  precaution  is  not  used  to  prevent 
water  from  falling  into  the  boiling  oil,  or  by  care- 
lessly throwing  in  wet  blubber ;  in  which  cases 
the  caldrons  may  overflow  very  suddenly,  and 
every  thing  be  in  flames  together.  From  the 
try-works  the  oil  is  conveyed  to  the  coolers,  and 
thence  to  the  casks  ;  and  a  good-sized  whale,  in 
favorable  weather,  may  be  cut  up  and  converted 
into  oil,  &c.,  within  a  couple  of  days. 

The  spectacle  of  trying-out  on  a  dark  night  is 
exceedingly  impressive.  There  is  the  ship,  slow- 
ly sailing  along  over  the  pathless  ocean,  the  fur- 
nace roaring  and  producing  lurid  flames  that  illu- 
mine the  surrounding  waves,  the  men  passing 
busily  to  and  fro,  and  dense  volumes  of  black 
smoke  continually  rising  in  the  air  and  drifting 
to  leeward.  Trying-out  in  a  gloomy  midnight 
has  a  touch  even  of  sublimity  about  it ;  and  we 
can  conceive  the  feelings  of  awe  and  terror  it 
would  inspire  in  a  spectator  beholding  the  ghastly 
show  for  the  first  time  from  the  deck  of  another 
ship.  We  think  it  is  Herman  Melville  who  com- 
pared the  crew  of  a  sperm-whaler,  on  such  an 
occasion,  to  a  party  of  demons  busily  engaged  in 
the  celebration  of  some  unhallowed  rite  ;  nor  is 
this  fancy  at  all  outrageous,  to  our  thinking. 
What  a  picture  might  a  painter  of  genius  make 
of  the  scene  ! 

And  now,  reader,  we  hope  you  do  not  begrudge 
the  time  spent  with  us  aboard  a  sperm-whaler^ 
But  we  crave  the  favor  of  your  company,  or 
rather,  in  Shakspearian  language,  we  say,  "lend 
us  your  ear"  yet  a  little  longer.  Certain  an- 
nouncements appeared  recently  in  the  papers 
concerning  improved  methods  of  killing  the  levi- 
athans of  the  deep.  First  in  order  was  a  simple 
and  presumably  effective  plan  for  projecting  the 
harpoon  into  the  body  of  the  whale.  A  small 
cannon  or  swivel  was  fixed  in  the  bow  of  the 
boat,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  being  raised  or  de- 
pressed, and  to  turn  on  its  pivot  in  any  required 
direction.  The  harpoon  was  fired  from  this  gun 
at  the  object — with  a  few  fathoms  of  small  chain 
attached,  so  that  no  injury  would  result  to  the 
whale-line  itself  in  the  act  of  firing.  This  scheme 
appears  to  have  been  well  received  for  its  appa- 
rent feasibility ;  but  whether  it  has,  on  fair  prac- 
tical trial,  been  found  to  fall  short  of  what  was 
expected  from  it,  we  are  unable  to  state.  Its 
advantages  were  expected  to  be  the  following  : — 
The  harpoon  could  be  fired  from  such  a  distance, 
that  there  would  not  be  any  necessity  of  approach- 
ing dangerously  near  the  animal  at  the  outset ; 
and  the  force  of  its  projection  would  be  such,  that 
the  harpoon  would  be  certain  to  bo  firmly  planted, 
and  very  probably  might  penetrate  a  vital  part, 
and  nearly  kill  the  whale  at  a  blow. 
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A  yet  more  iaiporlant  and  extraordinary  inno- 
vation is  that  which  was  proposed  some  two 
years  at^o,  and  is  now  again  attracting  new  at- 
tention— being  nothing  less  than  whaling  by 
clectricitv-  The  electricity  is  conveyed  to  the 
body  of  the  whale  from  an  electro-galvanic  battery 
contained  in  the  boat,  by  means  of  a  metallic 
wire  attached  to  the  harpoon,  and  so  arranged  as 
to  re-conduct  the  electric  current  from  the  whale 
through  the  sea  to  the  machine.  This  machine 
u  stated  to  be  capable  of  throwing  into  the  body 
of  the  whale  such  strokes  of  electricity  as  would 
paralyze  in  an  instant  its  muscles,  and  deprive 
it  of  all  power  of  motion,  if  not  actually  of 
life. 

Should  all  we  are  told  about  this  whaling  by 
electricity  be  true,  a  marvelous  change  will  take 
place  in  the  fishery.  The  danger  of  attacking 
and  killing  the  cachalot  will  be  reduced  to  its 
minimum  ;  few  or  no  whales  which  have  once 
received  the  fetal  galvanic  shock  will  escape  ;  the 
time  consumed  in  their  capture  will  probably  not 
average  the  tenth  of  what  it  does  at  present ;  and 
the  duration  of  the  ship's  voyage  will  be  materially 
shortened,  for  there  will  be  no  limit  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  chase,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  cargo  will  be  made  up,  except  the  time  which 
now,  as  always,  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
boil  down  the  blubber.  But  how  long  will  the 
supply  of  cachalots  be  sufficient,  under  the  new 
system,  to  yield  remunerative  freights  1  We 
know  that  the  sperm-whale  has  already  been 
seriously  thinned  in  some  localities,  and  that  a 
certain  time — perhaps  much  longer  than  whalers 
and  naturaUsts  reckon — is  necessary  for  w^hales 
to  grow  to  a  profitable  size.  Now,  the  electric 
battery,  according  to  our  authorities,  being  so 
deadly  in  its  application,  we  should  suppose  that 
when  a  whaler  falls  in  with  a  large  school  of 
cachalots,  and  sends  out  all  his  boats,  each 
armed  with  a  battery,  the\'^  will  be  able  to  kill  per- 
haps thrice  the  present  maximum  number  (five), 
which  can  be  secured  at  one  chase  and  attack, 
and  in  one-fifth  of  the  usual  time.  If  they  do 
this,  it  matters  little  whether  they  can  secure  all 
the  dead  whales  for  cutting  up — the  animal  is  at 
any  rate  destroyed,  and  years  must  elapse  ere 
another  will  have  grown  to  take  its  place  in  the 
ocean.  To  drop  this  speculation,  however,  we 
may  at  least  reasonably  conclude,  that  the  cap- 
ture of  sperm-whales  will  become  a  matter  of 
more  certainty  and  greater  expedition  than  it  is 
at  present ;  and  if  the  number  does  not  rapidly 
diminish  year  by  year — although  we  seriously 
anticipate  that  it  will — the  price  of  sperm-oil,  and 
the  other  commercial  products  of  the  fishery,  may 
be  expected  to  become  materially  lower.  That 
this  would  cause  an  increased  demand  for  the.se 
products,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  at  present 
the  limited  supply,  and  the  large  quantity  of 
sperm-oil  used  for  lul^ricating  delicate  machinery 
keep  up  the  price. 

Let  us  now  conclude  with  a  few  words  on  the 
commereial  products  of  the  cachalot.  The  most 
important  is  the  sperm-oil,  used  for  lamps  and  for 
lubricating  machinery.     It  is  more  pure  than  any 


other  animal  oil.  Spermaceti  is  a  transparent 
fluid  when  first  extracted  from  the  whale,  but  it 
becomes  concrete  when  exposed  to  a  cold  temper- 
ature, or  placed  in  water.  It  is  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  whale,  but  chiefly  in  the  head  and  the 
dorsal  hump.  After  being  prepared,  it  is  cast  in 
moulds  for  sale  in  the  shops,  and  is  chiefly  used 
for  making  candles.  Formerly,  as  Shakspeare 
tells  us,  it  was  considered  to  possess  curative 
properties — 

The  sovereign'st  thing  on  earth 
Is  spermaceti  for  an  inward  bruise. 

The  teeth  yield  ivory,  which  always  sells  at  a  re 
munerative  price.  Lastly,  there  is  the  rare  and 
mysterious  substance  called  ambergris — the  origin 
of  which  was  long  a  problem,  which  even  the 
learned  could  not  solve.  It  is  now  known  to  be 
a  kind  of  morbid  excrescence  produced  in  the  in- 
testines of  the  cachalot,  and  in  no  other  species 
of  whale.  It  is  sold  as  a  perfume,  fetching  five 
dollars  an  ounce  when  pure,  and  rare  in  the 
market  even  at  that  price.  When  found  floating 
on  the  sea,  it  has  undoubtedly  been  voided  by 
the  cachal&t,  or  has  drifted  from  it  when  the  body 
became  decomposed  after  death. 


CHRISTOPHER  NORTH. 

PROFESSOR  WILSON,  it  is  generally  un- 
derstood, is  now  retired  forever  from  public 
life ;  it  is  feared  also  from  the  full  exercise  and 
command  of  his  brilliant  faculties.  He  is  lying 
on  the  verge  of  the  western  horizon,  a  great  but 
troubled  sun,  shining  amid  rainy  clouds,  and  ere 
the  luminary  pass  away,  and  wdiile  yet  he  hangs 
"  low  but  mighty  still,"  we  are  tempted  to  utter 
at  once  our  admiration  of  his  splendor,  and  our 
sorrow  over  his  anticipated  departure. 

There  is  something  exceedingly  sweet  and 
solemn  in  the  emotions  with  which  we  w^atch 
the  uprise  of  a  new  and  true  poet; — and  there 
is  something  exceedingly  sad  and  solemn  in  the 
emotions  with  which  w'e  regard  the  downgoing 
of  a  great  bard.  We  have  analogies  with  which 
to  compare  the  first  of  these  events,  such  as  the 
one  we  have  selected,  that  of  the  appearance  of 
a  new  star  in  the  heavens,  but  we  have  no  anal- 
ogy for  the  last.  For  we  have  never  yet  seen  a 
star  or  sun  setting  forever.  "We  have  seen  the 
orb  trembling  at  the  gates  of  the  w^est,  and  dip- 
ping reluctantly  into  the  ocean;  but  we  knew 
that  he  was  to  appear  again,  and  take  his  ap- 
pointed place  in  the  firmament,  and  this  forbade 
all  sadness,  except  such  as  is  always  interwoven 
with  the  feeling  of  the  sublime.  But  were  the 
nations  authentically  apprised  that  on  a  certain 
evening  the  sun  was  to  go  down  to  rise  no  more, 
what  straining  of  eyes,  and  heaving  of  hearts, 
and  shedding  of  tears,  would  there  be ;  what 
climbing  of  loftiest  mountains  to  get  the  last  look 
of  his  beams  ;  what  a  shriek,  loud  and  deep, 
would  arise  when  the  latest  ray  had  disappeared ; 
how  many  would,  in  despair  and  misery,  share 
in  the  death  of  their  luminary;  what  a  "horror 
of  great  darkness"  would  sink  over  the  earth 
when  he  had  departed  ;  and  how  would  that  hor- 
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ror  be  increased  and  aggravated  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  stars, 

"  Distinct  but  distant,  clear,  but  ah,  how  cold," 
which  in  vain  came  forth  to  gild  the  gloom  and 
supply  the  lack  of  the  dead  King  of  glory !  With 
some  such  emotions  as  are  suggested  by  this 
impossible  supposition  do  men  witness  the  de- 
parture of  a  great  genius.  His  immortality  they 
may  firmly  believe  in,  but  what  is  it  to  them ! 
He  has  gone,  they  know,  to  other  spheres,  but 
has  ceased  to  be  a  source  of  light,  and  warmth, 
and  cheerful  genial  influence  to  theirs  forever 
and  ever.  Just  as  his  life  alone  has  deserved 
the  name  of  Life,  native,  exuberant,  overflowing 
life,  «6  his  death  alone  is  worthy  of  the  name, 
the  blank,  total,  terrible  name  of  Death.  The 
place  of  the  majority  of  men  can  easily  be  sup- 
plied, nay,  is  never  left  empty,  but  his  can  not 
be  filled  up  in  sczcula  scEculorum.  Hence  men 
are  disposed,  with  the  ancient  poets,  to  accuse 
the  heavens  of  envy  in  removing  the  great  spirit 
from  among  them,  or  to  say  with  a  modern  : 

"  They  surely  have  no  need  of  you 
In  the  place  where  you  are  going ; 
Earth  hath  its  angels,  all  too  few, 
While  heaven  is  overflowing." 

But  the  grief  becomes  still  more  absolute  and 
hopeless  when  the  departing  great  one  is  the 
last  representative  of  a  giant  race,  the  last  mon- 
arch in  a  mighty  dynasty  of  mind.  Then  there 
seem  to  die  over  again  in  him  all  his  intellectual 
kindred.  Then,  too,  the  thought  arises,  who  is 
to  succeed,  and,  in  the  shadow  of  his  death-bed, 
youthful  genius  appears  for  a  time  dwindled  into 
insignificance,  and  we  would  willingly  pour  out 
all  the  poetry  of  the  young  age  as  a  libation  to 
Nemesis  to  save  him  from  his  doom.  Some  feel- 
ings like  these,  at  least,  are  crossing  our  minds 
as  we  think  of  Wilson's  present  melancholy  po- 
sition and  prospects,  and  as  we  remember  that 
if  not  the  very  last,  he  is  one  of  the  last  of  those 
mighty  men  of  valor,  the  Coleridges,  Words- 
worths,  Byrons,  Campbells,  Shelleys,  Cannings, 
Peels,  Jeffreys,  Moores,  dec.  &.c.  &c.,  who  cast 
such  a  lustre  upon  the  literature  and  oratory  of 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  who  have 
dropped  away,  star  by  star,  till  now  there  sur- 
vive of  their  number  only  Brougham,  Leio-h 
Hunt,  De  Quincey,  Rogers,  Lockhart,  Croly, 
and  Christopher  North,  and  some  of  these, 
too,  are  dying  as  we  thus  write.  Truly  says 
the  poet — 

*'  It  is  a  woe  too  deep  for  tears,  when  all 

Is  reft  at  once ;  when  some  surpassing  spirit, 
Whose  light  adorned  the  world  around  it,  leaves 
Those  who  remain  behind,  not  sobs  or  groans. 
The  passionate  tumult  of"  a  clinging  hope, 
But  pale  despair  and  cold  tranquillity, 
Nature's  vast  frame,  the  web  of  human  things, 
Dirth  and  the  grave,  that  are  not  as  they  were." 

We  desire  to  speak  of  Wilson  with  as  much 
impartiality  and  freedom  as  though  he  were  dead, 
and  shall  consider  his  personal  appearance  and 
history  •,  his  genius  in  its  native  powers  and  ap- 
titudes; his  achievements  as  a  critic,  humorist, 
writer  of  fiction,  professor,  and  poet;  his  rela- 
tion to  the  age;  his  influence  on  his  country; 


and  the  principal  defects  in  his  genius,  history, 
and  character. 

We  must  first  of  all  look  at  that  magnificent 
presence  of  his,  which  ever  haunts  us  and  all 
who  have  seen  it,  as  we  think  of  him.  In  the 
case  of  many  the  body  seems  to  belong  to  the 
mind,  in  Wilson  the  mind  seemed  to  belong  to 
the  body.  You  were  almost  tempted  to  believe 
in  materialism  as  you  saw  him  walking  through 
the  street,  or  entering  his  class-room,  so  intense- 
ly did  the  body  seem  alive,  so  much  did  it  ap- 
pear to  ray  out  meaning,  motion,  and  power, 
from  the  crown  of  the  h^ad  to  the  sole  of  the 
foot.  You  thought,  at  other  times,  of  the  first 
Adam,  the  stately  man  of  red  clay  rising  from 
the  hand  of  the  Almighty  potter.  Larger  and 
taller  men  we  have  seen,  figures  more  artistically 
framed  we  have  seen ;  faces  more  chastely  chis- 
eled, and  "  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of 
thought,"  are  not  uncommon,  but  the  power  and 
pecuUarity  of  Wilson  lay  in  the  combination  of 
all  those  qualities  which  go  to  constitute  a  per- 
fect man.  There  was  his  stature,  about  six  feet 
two  inches.  There  were  his  erect  port  and  stately 
tread.  There  was  his  broad  and  brawny  chest. 
There  was  a  brow  lofty,  round,  and  broad.  There 
were  eyes,  literally  flames  of  fire  when  roused, 
and  which,  like  Chatterton's,  rolled  at  times  as 
though  they  would  have  burned  their  sockets. 
There  were  a  nose,  chin,  and  mouth,  expressing 
by  turns  firmest  determination,  exquisite  feeling, 
laughing  humor,  and  fiery  rage.  And  flowing 
round  his  temples,  but  not  beneath  his  broad 
shoulders,  were  locks  of  the  true  Celtic  yellow, 
reminding  you  of  the  mane  worn  by  the  ancient 
bison  in  the  Deu-Caledonian  forests.  "  You  are 
a  man,"  said  Napoleon,  when  he  first  saw  Goethe. 
Similar  exclamations  were  often  uttered  by  stran- 
gers as  they  unexpectedly  encountered  Wilson 
in  the  streets.  Johnson  said  that  you  could  not 
converse  five  minutes  with  Burke  under  a  shed 
without  saying,  "  This  is  an  extraordinary  be- 
ing." But  in  Wilson's  case  there  was  no  need 
for  his  uttering  a  single  word ;  his  face,  his 
eye,  his  port,  his  chest,  all  united  in  silently 
shining  out  the  tidings — "  This  is  an  extraor- 
dinary man." 

We  will  not  deny  that  there  was  about  him — 
about  his  look,  his  hair,  his  dress  and  gesture — 
much  that  seemed  outre  and  savage,  and  which 
made  some  hypercritics  talk  of  him  as  a  "  splen- 
did beast,  a  cross  between  the  eagle,  the  lion, 
and  the  man."  You  saw,  at  least,  one  who 
had  been  much  among  the  woods,  and  much 
among  the  wild  beasts,  who,  like  Peter  Bell,  had 
often 

"  Set  his  face  against  the  sky 
On  mountains  and  on  lonely  moors,"  , 

who  had  slept  for  nights  among  the  heather,  who 
had  bathed  in  midnight  lakes,  and  shouted  from 
the  top  of  midnight  hills,  and  robbed  eagles'  ey- 
ries, and  made  snow-men,  and  wooed  solitude  as 
a  hndr  ;  and  yet,  withal,  there  was  something  in 
his  bearing  which  showed  the  scholar,  the  gen- 
tleman, the  man  of  the  world,  and  even  the  wag, 
and  if  you  presumed  on  his  oddity,  and  sought 
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to  treat  him  as  a  simpleton,  or  a  semi-maniac, 
he  c-ouia  resent  the  })resuniption  by  throwing  at 
you  a  vvoril  which  withered  you  to  the  bone,  or 
darting  at  you  a  glance  which  shriveled  you  up 
into  remorse  and  insignificance. 

Wo  have  seen  him  and  heard  him  in  many  of 
his  aspects  and  moods,  and  shall  try  to  recall 
some  of  them  to  our  view,  for  the  sake  of  our 
readers.  We  have  seen  him  entering  Black- 
wood's shop,  with  the  tread  of  a  giant,  a  tread 
that  shook  the  very  boards,  the  very  books,  the 
very  shelves,  the  very  shop-boys,  although  ac- 
customed to  his  presence.  We  have  seen  him 
in  the  street,  or  in  the  Parliament-house,  or  in 
the  E.xhibition,  surrounded  three  deep  by  ac- 
quaintances, male  and  female,  whom  he  was 
keeping  in  a  roar  of  laughter,  or,  occasionally 
hushing  into  a  little  eddy  of  silence,  which  seem- 
ed startling  amid  the  torrent  of  noisy  life  which 
was  rushing  around.  We  have  watched  him 
followed  at  noonday,  through  long  streets,  by 
enthusiasts  and  strangers,  who  hung  upon  his 
steps,  and  did  "far  off  his  skirts  adore."  W^e 
have  seen  him  monstrari  digito  a  thousand  times, 
ay,  and  by  digits  that  shook  with  awe  as  they 
pointed !  We  have  heard  him,  in  the  Assembly- 
rooms,  speaking  on  the  genius  of  Scott,  a  little 
after  the  death  of  the  wizard,  and  in  the  tremble 
of  his  deep  voice  could  read  his  sorrow  for  the 
personal  loss,  as  well  as  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
universal  genius.  We  have  heard  him  in  his 
class-room,  in  those  wild  and  wailmg  cadences, 
which  no  description  can  adequately  re-echo,  in 
those  long,  deep-drawn,  slowly  expiring  sounds 
which  now  resembled  the  meanings  of  a  forsaken 
cataract,  and  now  seemed  to  come  hoarse  and 
hollow  from  the  chambers  of  the  thunder,  advo- 
cating the  immortality  of  the  soul,  describing 
Cassar  weeping  at  the  grave  of  Alexander,  re- 
peating with  an  energy  which  might  have  raised 
tjbe  dead,  Scott's  lines  on  the  landing  of  the 
British  in  Portugal,  and  discovering  the  secret 
springs  of  laughter,  beauty,  sublimity,  and  ter- 
ror, to  audiences  whom  he  melted,  electrified, 
subdued,  solemnized,  exploded  into  mirth  or 
awed  into  silence  at  his  pleasure.  And  never 
can  we  forget  the  last  time  we  heard,  or  ever 
hope  to  hear,  those  eloquent  lips.  It  was  in 
StirUng,  where,  addressing  a  large  popular  as- 
sembly, he  threw  his  soul  amid  them,  like  a 
strong  swimmer  in  a  full-lipped  sea,  touched  by 
turns  their  every  passion,  and  at  last,  by  the 
simple  words,  rendered  more  powerful  by  the 
proximity  of  the  spot,  "One  bloody  summer  day 
at  Bannockburn,"  raised  them  all  to  their  feet  in 
one  storm  of  uncontrollable  enthu.siasm.  A  cele- 
brated professor  was  present.  He  had  never 
.«;cen  Wilson  before.  He  was  fascinated  by  his 
afipcarancc,  and  struck  especially  by  his  eye. 
'*  That  eye,  that  eye,"  he  continued  to  nuitter. 
It  was  certainly  an  extraordinary  eye.  Now 
it  glittered  like  a  sharp  sunlit  sword,  now  it 
asHumed  a  dewy  expression  of  the  sliest  hu- 
mor, now  it  swam  in  tears,  now  it  became 
dim  and  deep  under  some  vast  vision  of  grand- 
eur which  had  come  across  it,  now  it  seemed 


searching  every  heart  among  his  hearers,  and 
now  it  appeared  to  retire  and  connnunicate 
directly  with  his  own.  And  woe  to  those 
against  whom  it  threw  out  the  quick  flashing 
lightning  of  his  wrath !  It  was  then  Caur  De 
Lion,  in  the  "Talisman,"  with  his  hand  and  foot 
advanced  to  defend  the  insulted  banner  of  En- 
gland. 

Indeed,  we  marvel  that  no  critic  hitherto  has 
noticed  the  striking  similitude  between  Wilson 
and  Scott's  portraiture  of  Richard  the  Lion-heart- 
ed. We  are  almost  inclined  to  believe  that  Sir- 
Walter  had  him  in  his  eye.  Many  of  their  qual- 
ities are  the  same.  The  same  leonine  courage 
and  nobility  of  nature — the  same  fierce  and  un- 
governable passions — the  same  high  and  gener- 
ous temper — the  same  love  of  adventure  and 
frolic — the  same  taste  for  bouts  of  pleasure  and 
for  humble  society — the  same  love  of  song  and 
music — the  same  imprudence  and  improvidence 
— the  same  power  of  concentrating  the  passions 
of  hot  hearts  and  amorous  inclinations  upon  their 
wives,  and  the  same  personal  appearance  in  com- 
plexion, strength,  and  stature,  to  the  very  letter, 
distinguish  the  fictitious  and  the  real  character ; 
for  of  course  we  do  not  confound  the  Richard  of 
"  Ivanhoe"  and  the  "  Talisman"  with  the  Rich- 
ard of  history.  Neither  Richard  nor  Christopher 
was  always  a  hero.  The  former  enjoyed  the  hu- 
mors of  Friar  Tuck  as  heartily  as  he  did  the  min- 
strelsy of  Blondel  ;  and  our  lion-hearted  Laker 
could  be  as  much  at  home  among  gipsies  and 
smugglers  as  ever  he  was  with  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge.  The  Shaksperian  width  of  his  sym- 
pathies propelled  him  into  all  the  queer  nooks 
and  corners  of  human  life,  as  well  as  into  all  its 
altitudes  and  ideal  depths.  His  motto  was  "iVz- 
lul  humani  alienum  jputo.''^  His  life  has  been  a 
most  romantic  one,  and  yet  almost  entirely  free 
from  that  immorality  which  generally  tinges  care- 
less and  romantic  lives.  Enormous  falsehoods 
have  been  told  and  believed  about  his  habits. 
We  will  not  say  that  he  was  a  total  abstainer  all 
his  life,  although  for  a  large  portion  of  his  latter 
career  he  acted  rigidly  upon  the  principle,  and 
could  do  so  at  all  times,  when  he  chose.  But 
the  Nodes  AmhrosiancE.  were  not  altogether  fic- 
titious. He  enjoyed  good  cheer  with  all  the 
gusto  of  a  strong  and  healthy  man.  We  saw 
him  once  glorying  over  a  turkey,  which  lie  called 
"  the  Queen  of  Turkeys."  He  never,  we  believe, 
drank  by  himself,  but  in  company  he  was  often 
somewhat  convivial.  His  great  delight,  howev- 
er, was  not  in  the  wine,  but  in  the  excitement  of 
the  society.  In  search  of  this  he  encountered 
tlic  stranoest  adventures,  and  had  intercourse 
with  all  sorts  of  odd  characters.  He  is  said  to 
have  resided  once  for  three  months  in  the  back- 
shop  of  a  Higliland  blacksmith,  spending  his  days 
in  strolling  through  the  hills,  and  his  evenings  in 
writing  poetry,  and  on  one  occasion  to  have  wa- 
gered with  the  smith,  who  was  a  character,  that 
he  would  run  up  a  lofty  mountain  before  the 
door  without  pausing  for  breath,  and  won  the 
wager.  A  thousand  similar  stories  are  afloat 
about  his  following  his  late  amiable  lady,  under 
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the  disguise  of  a  waiter,  to  various  inns  at  the 
lakes,  till  an  eclair cissement  took  place,  through 
her  father  noticing  that  in  every  inn  during  their 
progress  the  waiter  was  the  same,  and  demand- 
ing an  explanation,  when  Wilson  revealed  him- 
self, and  was  permitted  to  pay  his  addresses  in 
form  ;  about  him  and  his  wife,  the  summer  after 
marriage,  journeying  through  the  whole  High- 
lands on  foot ;  his  projecting  a  tour  to  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa,  and  being  with  difficulty  withheld 
from  the  undertaking ;  about  his  spending  a  num- 
ber of  months  in  a  gipsy  encampment ;  his  pray- 
ing aloud,  in  his  enthusiasm,  as  he  passed,  on  an 
autumn  morning,  while  the  mist  was  melting  into 
glory,  from  St.  Mary's  Loch  to  Molfat ;  his  prac- 
tice of  howling  out  his  poetry  as  he  was  inscrib- 
ing it  upon  the  page,  to  the  admiration  and  des- 
pair of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  who,  when  near 
him  on  these  occasions,  and  writing  poetry  too, 
always  threw  down  his  pen  when  he  heard  Chris- 
topher beginning  thus  to  sing  and  "  sound  on  his 
dim  and  perilous  way;"  his  custom  of  shutting 
himself  up  and  allowing  his  beard  to  grow  while 
employed  on  his  articles  or  poems  ;  the  fervid 
fury  and  miraculous  speed  with  which  he  com- 
posed, nothing  beside  him  in  general  but  his  ink- 
horn  and  a  teapot,  or  a  series  of  soda-water  bot- 
tles ;  his  writing  in  a  week,  now  the  greater 
part  of  a  number  of  "  Blackwood,"  and  now  his 
entire  essay  on  Burns  ;  his  pursuing  a  hull  with 
a  pitchfork,  on  horseback,  through  the  midnight ; 
cd)out  his  visiting  stills,  boating,  leaping,  shoot- 
ing cats,  birds,  and  wild  deer,  driving  hearses, 
&LC.,  &c.,  &c.  Some  of  these  stories  we  sus- 
pect to  be  false,  others  we  know  to  be  true,  and 
a  large  proportion  we  may  rank  as  doubtful.  But 
who  shall  put  an  end  to  all  dubiety,  and  stop  the 
■circulation  of  all  unfounded  rumors,  by  writing 
an  authentic  and  minute  account  of  this  strange 
man's  history  1  And  who  shall  paint  that  stream 
of  conversation  which  broke  from  his  lips  1  His 
talk  was  not  an  art  or  acquirement,  still  less  a 
trick  or  a  knack,  still  less  an  effort  and  a  dog- 
matism ;  it  was  the  irresistible  outflow  of  a  full 
and  fiery  soul,  now  wild,  now  witty,  now  pathet- 
ic, now  fierce,  now  anecdotical,  and  now  descrip- 
tive, but  always  free,  easy,  unaffected,  rich,  and 
powerful.  We  are  inclined  to  rank  Wilson,  as 
next  to  Burns,  the  greatest  convcrser  Scotland, 
perhaps  Britain,  has  ever  produced.  Carlyle's 
talk  is  indeed  a  powerful  essence,  but  it  is  rather 
tlie  continuous  soliloquy  of  a  melancholy  man  of 
genius,  who  talks  to  relieve  an  overburdened 
heart,  and  to  bleed  a  plethoric  pride,  than  it  is 
that  varied,  genial,  and  dramatic  thing  we  call 
conversation. 

We  arc  no  Boswells :  and  if  we  were,  we  have 
had  few  opportunities  of  hearing  Professor  Wil- 
son talk,  often  as  we  have  seen  and  heard  him 
lecture.  We  never  called  on  him  but  once  in 
company  with  a  distinguished  friend.  At  first, 
the  servant  was  rather  shy,  and  spoke  dubiously 
of  the  visibility  of  the  Professor  ;  but,  upon  send- 
ing up  our  names,  we  heard  him  growling  out 
on  the  top  of  the  stairs  a  hearty  command  to  ad- 
mit us.      In   a  little   he  appeared,  and  such  nn 


apparition !  Conceive  the  tall,  strong,  "  salvage"- 
looking  man  we  described  above,  with  his  beard 
wearing  a  week's  growth,  his  hair  half  a  twelve- 
month's, no  waistcoat,  no  coat,  a  loose  cloak 
flung  on  for  the  nonce,  a  shirt  dirty,  and  which, 
apparently,  had  been  dirty  for  days,  and,  to  crown 
all,  a  huge  cudgel  in  his  hand  !  He  saluted  us 
with  all  his  usual  dignified  frankness  ;  for,  in  his 
undress  of  manner  as  well  as  of  costume,  he  was 
always  the  gentleman,  and  the  conscious  genius ; 
and,  after  asking  us  both  to  sit,  and  sitting  down 
himself,  he  commenced  instantly  to  converse  upon 
the  subject  that  seemed  nearest  to  him  at  the  mo- 
ment. He  had  been  up  recently  at  Loch  Awe, 
for  he  loved,  he  said,  to  see  the  "spring  come 
out  in  the  Highlands."  He  had,  besides,  been 
visiting  many  of  his  old  acquaintances  there, 
"  shepherds  and  parish  ministers,"  and  of  one  of 
these  with  whose  name,  as  our  father's  friend, 
we  had  been  long  familiar — the  late  Dr.  Joseph 
Macintyre,  of  Glenorchy,  he  spoke  in  terms  of 
the  fondest  and  most  respectful  affection.  This 
gentleman — the  minister  of  a  parish  lying  in  one 
of  the  most  secluded  and  romantic  glens  in  the 
Highlands — was  the  Oberlin  of  that  district.  He 
had,  besides  his  labors  as  a  minister,  found  time 
to  establish  an  academy  for  boarders,  and  thither 
the  future  author  of  the  "Lights  and  Shadows," 
then  a  loose-hanging,  tall,  thin,  bright-eyed  strip- 
ling, was  sent  by  his  father.  The  venerable  Doctor 
was  very  kind  to  him,  predicted  his  eminence, 
and,  probably  moved  by  the  viva  voce  descriptions 
the  gifted  youth  gave  of  his  occasional  rambles 
among  the  mountains,  and  by  his  narration  of 
the  stories  he  picked  up  there,  advised  him  to  l)c- 
comc  a  writer  of  tales  and  a  recorder  of  tradi- 
tions, and  need  we  say  how  he  has  bettered  the 
instruction  1  There  was  a  full-length  picture  of 
him  when  a  boy  on  one  side  of  the  room,  repre- 
senting him  as  standing  beside  a  favorite  horse. 
This,  he  said,  had  been  taken  at  the  special  de- 
sire of  his  motlier.  The  figure  was  that  wc  have 
just  described,  and  the  terms  in  which  he  spoke 
of  his  mother  were  honorable  alike  to  her  and  to 
him.  We  understand  that  she  was  a  pious  wo- 
man, and  contributed  much  to  give  him  those 
profound  impressions  of  religion  which  were 
never  altogether  strangers  to  his  mind.  He 
spoke  a  great  deal  about  De  Quincey,  and  with 
profound  admiration.  His  feelings  toward  Cole- 
ridge seemed  less  cordial  than  we  had  imagined- 
It  was  altogether  an  agreeable  interview,  and 
we  left  deeply  imj)ressed  with  his  affability 
and  kindness,  as  well  as  with  his  great  mental 
powers. 

We  met  him  but  once  more,  as  aforesaid,  at 
Stirling,  on  the  occasion  of  a  great  literary  Con- 
versazione held  in  that  town.  His  appearance 
there  had  been  announced,  but  was  scarcely  cx- 
[)ected,  as  it  was  during  the  session  of  College. 
Thither,  however,  he  came,  like  a  splendid  me- 
teor, and  was  received  with  boundless  enthusi- 
asm. We  remember,  while  walking  with  him 
from  dinner  to  the  room  of  meeting — it  was  in 
1849,  the  cholera  year — that  some  one  remarked 
how  singular  it  was  that  "cholera  and  Christo- 
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pher  North  had  entered  the  town  the  same  day." 
"And  I,  the  author  of  the  '  City  of  the  Plague,' 
too,"  \vaH  his  prompt  rejoinder.  Never  had  there 
been  such  a  night  in  Stirhng,  nor  is  there  ever 
likely  to  be  another  such.  He  felt  his  fame  ;  his 
spirits  rose  to  the  highest  pitch ;  and,  although 
we  had  heard  more  elaborate  prelections  from 
his  lips,  we  never  heard  any  thing  better  calcu- 
lated to  move  and  melt,  to  thrill  and  carry  away 
on  a  stream  of  "torrent  rapture"  a  popul-ar  as- 
sembly . 

We  pass  to  speak  of  the  constituents  of  his 
genius.  These  are  distinguished  by  their  prodi- 
gal abundance  and  variety.  He  is  what  the  Ger- 
mans call  an  Allsided  Man.  He  has,  contrary  to 
common  opinion,  much  metaphysical  subtlety. 
That  is,  as  Sir  William  Hamilton  once  said  to 
his  class  about  him,  "not  the  least  wondrous  of 
his  wondrous  powers."  It  has  not,  indeed,  been 
subjected  to  such  careful  culture  as  some  of  his 
other  faculties.  But  no  one  can  read  some  of 
his  criticisms,  or  could  have  listened  to  many  of 
his  lectures,  without  the  profound  conviction  that 
the  philosophic  power  was  naturally  strong  with- 
in him.  Of  his  imagination  we  need  not  speak. 
It  is  large,  rich,  exuberant ;  fond  alike  of  the 
Beautiful  and  the  Sublime,  of  the  Pathetic  and 
the  Terrible.  His  wit  is  less  remarkable  than  his 
humor,  which  is  one  of  the  most  lavish  and  pi- 
quant of  all  his  faculties.  Add  to  this,  prodigious 
memory,  keen,  sharp  intellect,  wide  sympathies, 
strong  passion,  and  a  boundless  command  of  a 
most  musical  and  energetic  diction,  and  you  have 
the  outline  of  his  gifts  and  endowments.  He  is 
deficient  only  in  that  plodding,  painstaking  sa- 
gacity, which  enables  many  common-place  men 
to  excel  in  the  physical  sciences. 

These  powers  have  never,  we  are  certain,  found 
an  adequate  development.  It  is  only  the  bust 
of  Wilson  we  have  before  us.  It  is  only  an  ex- 
traordinary man  we  see  ;  had  he  grown  to  his 
full  size  he  had  not  been  a  man  but  a  monster. 
As  has  been  said  elsewhere,  "  Had  he  but  con- 
densed his  powers,  subdued  somewhat  the  no- 
tion of  his  mighty  genius,  urged  it  into  one  great 
ehannel,  and  added  the  '  Consecration'  to  the 
*  Poet's  Dream,'  there  was  no  eminence  in  any 
direction  which  he  might  not  have  reached.  In 
poetry,  in  philosophy,  in  oratory,  in  preaching, 
in  the  drama,  in  fiction,  in  the  army,  in  parlia- 
ment, as  a  traveler  in  every  department  save  that 
of  the  severer  sciences,  all  who  know  him  know 
that  he  could  have  taken  the  foremost  place." 
Yet  let  us  not,  because  he  has  not  done  mightier 
tilings,  call  his  actual  achievements  small :  they 
arc  not  only  very  considerable  in  themselves,  but 
of  the  most  diversified  character. 

\\  ilson  is  a  critic,  a  humorist,  was  a  professor, 
is  a  writer  of  fiction,  and  a  poet.  Let  us  rapidly 
review  his  character  in  all  these  varied  depart- 
ments. With  him  criticism  is  not  an  art  or  at- 
tamment,  it  is  an  insight  and  an  enthusiasm. 
He  loves  every  thing  that  is  beautiful  in  litera- 
ture, and  abliors  all  that  is  false  and  alfected, 
and  pities  all  that  is  weak  or  dull ;  and  his  criti- 
cism is  just  the  frank,  fearless,  and  eloquent  ex- 


pression of  that  love,  that  abhorrence,  and  that 
pity.  Hence  his  is  a  catholic  criticism  ;  henc« 
his  canons  are  not  artificial  ;  hence  the  n  asous 
he  can  and  does  give  for  his  verdicts  are  drawn 
not  from  arbitrary  rules,  but  directly  from  the 
great  principles  of  human  nature.  Witli  wliat 
joyous  gusto  does  lie  approach  a  favorite  author. 
His  praise  falls  on  books  like  autumn  surii-hino, 
gilding  and  glorifying  whatever  it  touches.  And 
when,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  disgusted  or  of- 
fended, with  what  vehement  sincerity,  with  what 
a  noble  rage,  with  what  withering  sarcasm,  or 
with  what  tumultuous  invective,  does  he  express 
his  wrath.  His  criticisms  are  sometimes  rambling, 
sometimes  rhapsodical,  cccasionally  overdone  in 
blame  or  in  praise  ;  often  you  are  compelled  to 
differ  from  his  opinions  ;  and  in  polish,  precision. 
and  profundity,  they  are  inferior  to  many  others ; 
but  in  heartiness,  eloquence,  native  insight,  and 
sincerity,  they  are  unapproached. 

We  have  alluded  to  his  humor.  It  is  a  very 
extraordinary  gift.  It  is  not  quiet  and  subtle, 
like  Lamb's  ;  it  is  broad,  rich,  bordering  on  farce, 
and  strongly  impregnated  with  imagination.  It 
is  this  last  characteristic  that  gives  it  its  peculiar 
power,  as  Patrick  Robertson  can  testify.  This 
gentleman  possesses  nearly  as  much  fun  as  Wil- 
son ;  but  in  their  conversational  cont(  sts,  Wil- 
son, whenever  he  lifted  up  the  daring  wing  of 
imagination,  left  him  floundering  far  beliind.  Of 
course,  the  best  specimens  of  this  power  are  to 
be  found  in  the  "  Noctes  Ambrosianae,"  those 
immortal  dialogues  where  one  is  at  a  loss  whether 
more  to  admire  the  splendor  of  the  descriptions, 
the  vivacity  of  the  retorts  and  discussions,  the 
energy  of  the  criticisms,  or  the  riotous  and  up- 
roarious mirth.  They  have  been  republished  in 
America,  and  we  should  like  to  see  his  son-in- 
law,  Professor  Ferrier,  redacting  and  reprinting 
them  here. 

Wilson,  as  a  Professor,  did  not,  perhaps,  give 
his  students  so  much  information  as  some  others 
do  ;  nor  was  he  a  good  drill-sergeant ;  but  he 
did  something  of  greater  importance  ;  he  excited 
and  inspired  their  minds.  He  breathed  a  breath 
of  fire  through  his  class-room,  and  ever  and  anon 
he  led  before  their  wondering  view  the  great 
pomps  of  an  eloquence  never  surpassed  in  depth 
and  pathos  :  to  hear  other  professors  they  went 
as  a  task,  to  hear  W  ilson  as  a  pleasure  ;  and  if 
some  complained  that  they  carried  little  away, 
the  general  feeling  was,  that  the  sense  of  sub- 
limity ho  often  gave  them,  the  thrills  and  frequent 
tears,  were  far  more  valuable  than  cart-loads  of 
metaphysics.  No  teacher  ever  more  exclusively 
addressed  the  soul  and  heart  of  his  hearers. 
His  lectures  are  never,  we  fear,  to  be  collected. 
They  were  often  written  on  scraps  of  paper,  and 
some  of  these  precious  Sibylline  leaves  are, 
we  suspect,  as  irrecoverably  (led  as  the  leaves 
of  the  })ast  autumn.  As  a  lecturer,  his  man- 
ner was  not  refined  ;  but  his  eye  sounding  ev- 
ery heart  in  liis  auditory,  liis  arms  U}>lilted  or 
descending  with  vehement  energy,  and  the  slow- 
rolling  thunders  of  his  voice,  redeemed  all  defi- 
ciencies. 
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Good  old  Dr.  Macintyre,  we  have  seen,  thought 
Wilson's  forte  was  fiction.  We  can  hardly  con- 
cur with  the  doctor  in  this  opinion  ;  for,  although 
many  of  his  tales  are  very  fine,  they  are  so  prin- 
cipally from  the  poetry  of  the  descriptions  which 
are  sprinkled  through  them.  He  does  not  tell  a 
story  particularly  well,  and  this  because  he  is 
not  calm  enough.  He  sings,  not  saijs,  his  stories. 
He  is  too  Ossianic  in  all  his  narratives.  Hence 
had  he  attempted  a  long  three  or  four  voluraed 
novel,  it  would  have  been  illegible.  Even  Mar- 
garet Lindsay,  his  longest  tale,  rather  tires  be- 
fore the  close,  through  its  -elotpient  sameness  and 
monotony  of  pathos.  Only  very  short  letters 
should  be  all  written  in  tears  and  blood.  He 
wants  entirely  the  ease  of  Scott.  And  his  alter- 
nations of  gay  and  grave  arc  not  so  well  managed 
in  his  tales  as  they  are  in  his  "  Noctes."  Yet 
nothing  can  be  finer  than  some  of  his  individual 
scenes  and  pictures.  Who  has  forgotten  his 
Scottish  Sunset,  which  seems  dipped  in  fiery 
gold  ;  or  that  Rainbow  which  bridges  over  one 
of  his  most  pathetic  stories ;  or  the  drowning  of 
Henry  Needham ;  or  the  Elder's  Deathbed ;  or 
that  incomparable  Thunderstorm,  which  seems 
still  to  bow  its  giant  wing  of  gloom  over  Ben 
Nevis  and  the  glen  below  ]  In  no  modern,  no 
not  in  Ruskin  himself,  do  we  find  prose  passages 
so  gorgeous,  so  filled  with  the  intensest  spirit 
of  poetry,  and  rising  so  naturally  into  its  lan- 
guage and  rhythm,  as  in  Wilson's  "  Lights  and 
Shadows." 

His  poetry  proper  has  been  generally  thought 
inferior  to  his  prose,  and  beneath  the  level  of  his 
powers.  Yet,  if  we  admire  it  less,  we  love  it 
more.  It  is  not  great,  or  intense,  or  highly  im- 
passioned, but  it  is  true,  tender,  and  pastoral. 
It  has  been  called  the  poetry  of  peace  :  it  is  from 
'•towns  and  toils  remote."  In  it  the  author  seems 
to  be  exiled  from  the  bustle  and  rage  of  the  world, 
and  to  inhabit  a  country  of  his  owif,  not  an  en- 
tirely "  Happy  Valley,"  for  tears  there  fall,  and 
clouds  gather,  and  hearts  break,  and  death  enters  ; 
but  the  tears  are  quiet,  the  clouds  are  without 
wind,  the  hearts  break  in  silence,  and  the  awful 
shadow  comes  in  soflly,  and  on  tiptoe  departs. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  the  solitude  and  the  silence 
are  disturbed  by  the  apparition  of  a"  Wild  Deer," 
and  the  poet  is  surprised  into  momentary  rapture, 
and  a  stormy  lyric  is  flung  abroad  on  the  winds. 
But  in  general  the  region  is  calm,  and  the  very 
sounds  are  all  in  unison  and  league  with  silence. 
WiLson's  poetry  is  far  from  being  a  full  reflection 
of  his  nmltifarious  and  powerful  nature ;  it  re- 
presents only  a  little,  quiet  nook  in  his  heart, 
a  small,  sweet  vein  in  his  genius,  as  though  an 
eagle  were  to  carry  within  his  broad  breast  a 
little  bag  of  honey,  like  that  of  the  bee.  It  docs 
not  discover  him  as  he  is,  but  as  he  would  wish 
to  have  been.  His  poetry  is  the  Sabbath  of  his 
soul. 

The  relation  in  which  ho  stands  to  tlie  age 
has  been,  like  Byron's,  somewhat  uncertain  and 
vacillating.  He  has  been  on  the  whole  a  "  Lost 
Leader."  He  has  neither  properly  belonged  to 
the  old  or  the  new,  to  the  conservative  nor  the 


movement  parties,  shall  we  say "?  neither  to  the 
skeptical  nor  the  Christian  sides.  He  had  many 
tendencies  to  radicalism  in  his  constitution,  and 
was,  at  Oxford,  it  is  said,  such  a  flaming  radical, 
that  he  insisted  on  blackins;  his  own  shoes  !  But 
circumstances,  along  with  the  influence  of  Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth,  and  Scott,  prevailed  to  iden- 
tify him  with  the  Tories,  although,  like  most  of 
that  school  of  politics,  he  has  become  vastly  more 
liberal  of  late  years.  His  early  training  was  re- 
ligious, but  he  seems  to  have  fallen  in  youth 
among  the  quicksands  of  doubt.  How  far  he 
emerged  from  these  in  afler  days,  and  what  were 
his  ultimate  views  on  these  topics,  we  can  not 
tell,  and  shall  not  repeat  conflicting  and  unattest- 
ed rumors.  The  general  tone  of  his  writings 
has  been  Christian.  We  have  heard  him  in  his 
lectures  illustrate  particular  doctrines  of  our  faith 
with  eloquence,  intelligence,  and  even  unction, 
and  we  know  that  he  refused  to  preside  at  a  din- 
ner talked  of  to  Emerson  in  Edinburgh,  because 
he  had  no  sympathy  with  his  opinions.  But  it 
must  at  the  same  time  be  acknowledged  that  he 
has  not  bent  all  the  forces  of  his  mighty  mind 
with  suflicient  concentration  on  the  paramount 
object  of  inculcating  moral  principle,  and  enforc- 
ing spiritual  truth. 

Here  in  fine,  is  our  grand  quarrel  with  Wil- 
son. He  has  not  been  sufficiently  in  earnest. 
He  has  not  done  with  his  might  what  his  hand 
found  to  do.  He  has  hid  his  ten  talents  in  a 
napkin.  He  has  trifled  with  his  inestimable  pow- 
ers, and  not  felt  a  sufficiently  strong  sense  of 
stewardship  upon  his  conscience.  He  has  been 
a  lazy  Titan,  gathering  nuts  in  the  woods,  or 
pelting  pebbles  on  the  shores,  and  not  a  work- 
ing, unwearied  child  of  duty.  Hence,  he  has 
been  by  turns  a  joyous,  and  by  turns  a  melan- 
choly, but  never,  we  fear,  a  happy  man.  Tliis 
deep  moral  defect  has  denied  true  unity,  and  per- 
haps permanent  power,  to  his  writings.  But  a 
more  generous,  a  more  wide-minded,  a  more 
courteous,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  a  more  gift- 
ed man,  probably  never  lived.  By  nature,  he  is 
Scotland's  brightest  son,  save  Burns  ;  and  he, 
Scott,  and  Burns,  must  rank  everlastingly  to- 
gether as  the  first  three  of  her  men  of  genius. 
While  he  lives  he  unites  the  sympathies  of  his 
countrymen  as  though  they  were  those  of  a  sin- 
gle heart,  and  when  he  comes  to  die,  he  may  ob- 
tain, but  will  not  require,  a  splendid  mausoleum, 
for  he  can  (we  heard  him  once  quote  the  lines, 
as  only  he  could  quote  them) 

"  A  mightier  monument  command, 
The  niountuins  of  his  native  land." 


A    RUSSIAN    (iENERAL    OF   THJ']    OLD 
SCHOOL. 

HISTORY,  in  its  bolder  features,  repeats  itself 
from  age  to  age.  Thus,  by  the  sanguinary 
conflict  at  present  raging  between  the  Russians 
and  the  Turks,  we  are  involuntarily  reminded  of 
similar  encounters  between  these  two  antagonistic 
races  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century.  True 
to  the   traditional  policy  which  it  has   so  long 
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steadily  and  obstinately  pursued,  the  Russian 
dynasty,  unsatisfied  with  its  enormous  sway,  is 
still  meditating  and  attempting  fresh  schemes  of 
unscrupulous  aggression.  Happily,  owing  to  the 
extensive  prevalence  of  international  peace,  no 
opportunity  has  been  aflbrded  for  an  entire  gen- 
eration to  test  the  military  qualities  of  the  troops 
which  the  Czar  is  pouring  down  upon  the  south- 
western frontiers  of  his  empire.  Whether  or  not 
they  are  possessed  of  that  stern  hardihood  and 
fierce  intrepidity,  which  invested  their  predeces- 
sors with  such  a  prestige  of  terror,  is  a  question 
which  is  now  being  earnestly  debated  by  politi- 
cians, statesmen,  and  publicists,  under  a  deep 
conviction  of  the  importance  attaching  to  its  settle- 
ment. The  successes  of  an  array,  however,  are 
greatly  dependent  upon  the  personal  qualifica- 
tions of  its  generals  ;  and  in  this  respect,  probably, 
the  battalions  of  Nicholas  will  suffer  by  compari- 
son with  the  heroes  of  Catherine  and  Paul.  At 
all  events,  we  apprehend,  no  compeer  of  the  re- 
nowned Suwarow  is  to  be  found  among  the 
present  leaders  of  the  disciplined  Muscovite 
hordes.  At  such  a  juncture  as  the  present, 
therefore,  when  any  information  calculated  to 
throw  light  upon  the  belligerents  is  likely  to  be 
acceptable,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  devote  a  por- 
tion of  our  space  to  the  illustration  of  the  char- 
acter and  career  of  the  eccentric  and  indomita- 
ble commander  whose  name  we  have  just  men- 
tioned. 

Field-marshal  Suwarow  was  of  Swedish  ex- 
traction. His  father  before  him  had  been  a  dis- 
tinguished general  in  the  service  of  Catherine  I ; 
and  his  nephew,  of  the  same  name,  and  his  only 
surviving  descendant,  has  displayed  remarkable 
talents,  and  has  commanded  in  some  of  the  dis- 
astrous campaigns  in  Circassia.  Our  hero  com- 
menced his  military  career  at  the  early  age  of 
thirteen.  In  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age  he 
obtained  a  lieutenancy  in  a  regiment  of  the  line, 
from  which  period  his  advancement  was  rapid. 
After  distinguishing  himself  in  all  the  warlike 
commissions  intrusted  to  him,  he  was,  in  1768, 
dispatched  to  Poland,  where,  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time,  he  vanquished  the  patriotic 
armies  of  that  oppressed  land,  and  won  new 
honors  from  his  gratified  sovereign.  For  a  period 
of  about  twenty  years  after  this  successful  cam- 
paign he  was  engaged  in  almost  incessant  hostili- 
ties against  the  Mohammedan  power  ;  numerous 
important  towns  and  fastnesses,  together  with 
vast  tracts  of  valuable  territory,  being  wrested 
from  the  dominion  of  the  Porte,  and  permanently 
annexed  to  the  gigantic  and  ever-expanding  pos- 
sessions of  the  Czar.  The  name  of  Suwarow  is 
especially  associated  with  Ismail — as  indissolubly, 
in  fact,  as  Marlborough  is  with  Blenheim,  Wel- 
lington with  Waterloo,  and  Napoleon  with  Mar- 
engo and  Jena.  The  place  just  named  was  a 
Turki-sh  fortress  of  great  importance,  which  had 
throughout  the  entire  course  of  the  war  withstood 
the  assaults  of  the  Russian  forces.  Prince  Po- 
temkin  at  length  issued  peremptory  orders  for  its 
reduction  within  a  prescribed  period,  and  Suwa- 
row, with  liis  usual  spirit  of  determination,  un- 


dei-took  to  storm  the  stronghold.  To  stimulate 
the  soldiers,  he  promised  to  them  the  plunder  of 
the  place,  and  ordered  them  to  give  no  quarter. 
The  evening  before  the  assault,  he  said  to  his 
troops  :  "  To-morrow  morning,  an  hour  before 
daybreak,  I  mean  to  get  up  ;  I  shall  then  dress 
and  wash  myself,  then  say  my  prayers,  and  next 
give  one  good  cock-crow,  and  capture  Ismail!" 
In  due  time  the  signal  was  given,  and  the  attack 
commenced.  Twice  were  the  onsets  of  the  Rus- 
sians repulsed  by  the  raking  fire  of  the  enemy; 
at  length,  however,  their  fury  prevailed,  and  the 
walls  were  scaled.  In  the  awful  slaughter  that 
ensued  33,000  Turks  were  killed  or  severely 
wounded,  and  10,000  besides  were  made  prison- 
ers. The  laconic  and  impious  report  of  the  con- 
quest sent  to  the  empress  was  thoroughly  char- 
acteristic of  Suwarow  : 

"  Praise  be  to  God,  and  praise  be  to  you  ; 
Ismail  is  taken  ;  Suwarow  is  there  I" 

Eight  days  were  occupied  in  burying  the  dead. 
The  only  share  in  the  spoil  claimed  by  this  self- 
denying  general  was  a  horse,  to  supply  the  place 
of  one  which  he  had  lost  in  the  action. 

In  1794,  Suwarow  suppressed  a  fresh  revolt 
of  the  unfortunate  Poles,  and,  after  a  series  of 
signal  victories,  took  possession  of  Warsaw.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  Catherine  made  him  a 
field-marshal,  and  gave  him  a  staff  of  command 
made  of  gold,  with  a  wreath  of  jewels  in  the  form 
of  oak-leaves,  the  diamonds  alone  of  which  were 
valued  at  60,000  roubles.  The  honors  conferred 
by  despotic  authority,  however,  are  always  pre- 
carious, and  the  merest  caprice,  or  a  momentary 
impulse  of  passion  on  the  part  of  the  autocrat,  is 
often  sufficient  to  cause  the  sudden  disgrace  and 
banishment  of  a  valuable  public  servant.  It  hap- 
pened so  in  the  case  of  Suwarow.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  long  and  eminent  services  which  he  had 
rendered  to  the  crown,  he  was,  in  a  fit  of  petu- 
lance on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  degraded 
from  his  high  position  and  sent  into  ignominious 
exile.  The  trivial  circumstance  which  led  to  his 
downfall  is  said  to  have  been  as  follows.  During 
Paul's  quixotic  reformation  of  the  Russian  cos- 
tume, Suwarow  received  from  him  a  package  of 
sticks,  as  models  of  the  tails  and  curls  which, 
with  the  addition  of  powder,  were  to  adorn  the 
troops  under  his  command.  Now  there  was  no- 
thing, perhaps,  to  which  the  brave  conqueror  of 
the  Turks  and  Poles  had  a  more  inveterate  aver- 
sion than  foppery  ;  he  accordingly  replied  to  the 
half-cracked  emperor's  extraordinary  dispatch 
with  three  lines  of  doggrel,  which  may  be  thus 
freely  rendered : 

"  The  tails  have  not  the  bayonet's  powers, 
The  curls  are  not  long  twenty-fours, 
The  barber's  powder  is  not  ours." 

These  sarcastic  lines  deeply  offended  Paul,  and 
he  banished  the  unfortunate  warrior-poet  to  his 
estate  at  Khantschausk.  On  receiving  this  un- 
just sentence,  the  old  general  assembled  his 
troops,  and  took  leave  of  them  in  an  address,  of- 
which  this  is  the  conclusion  :  '•  I  do  not  despair," 
said  he,  "but  that  the  emperor,  our  common  fa- 
ther, will  one  day  relent,  in  consideration  of  my 
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ags.  Then,  when  Suwarow  shall  reappear  among 
you,  he  will  resume  these  badges  (taking  off"  all 
his  brilliant  orders),  which  he  leaves  you  as  a 
pledge  of  his  friendship,  and  as  a  token  of  your 
remembrance.  You  will  not  forget  that  he  won 
them  in  the  victories  to  which  he  led  you."  At 
these  words  he  laid  them  on  the  drums  in  front 
of  the  line,  and  retired  amidst  the  tears  and  groans 
of  the  indignant  soldiery. 

This  presage  of  his  restoration  to  the  imperial 
favor  turned  out  to  be  correct.  In  the  second 
year  of  his  banishment,  and  the  sixty-ninth  of 
his  age,  the  menacing  condition  of  Europe,  over- 
run with  French  armies,  rendered  it  necessary  to 
enlist  his  services  once  more.  Accordingly,  while 
Suwarow  was  leading  an  almost  patriarchal  life 
on  his  retired  estate,  attending  to  agricultural 
matters,  arranging  the  disputes  and  not  unfre- 
quently  the  love  affairs  of  his  peasantry,  and  ac- 
quiring the  art  of  church-bell  ringing,  an  official 
dispatch,  addressed  to  "  Field-marshal  Suwarow," 
v/as  put  into  his  hands.  "  This  is  not  for  me," 
he  said ;  "  a  field-marshal  is  at  the  head  of  armies  : 
I  am  nothing  but  an  old  soldier,  called  Suwarow ;" 
and  he  returned  the  letter.  Some  days  later,  a 
similar  packet,  addressed  "  To  my  faithful  sub- 
ject, Suwarow,"  was  presented  to  him,  in  which, 
on  opening  it,  he  read: — "I  have  resolved  to 
send  you  into  Italy,  to  the  assistance  of  his  Ma- 
jest}'^,  the  emperor  and  king,  my  brother  and 
ally.  Suwarow  has  no  need  of  triumphs  nor  of 
laurels,  but  the  country  has  need  of  him,  and  my 
wishes  agree  with  those  of  Francis  II.,  who, 
having  conferred  on  you  the  supreme  command 
of  his  Italian  army,  begs  you  to  accept  that  dig- 
nity. It  depends  on  Suwarow  alone  to  satisfy 
the  hopes  of  his  country ,~  and  the  desire  of  the 
emperor,  Paul  I."  Suwarow,  with  the  intense 
aristocratic  feeling  of  a  Russian  noble,  was  re- 
joiced at  the  prospect  of  meeting  the  revolution- 
ary armies  of  France,  whom  he  hated  as  the  pro- 
pagators of  anarchy  and  irreligion,  and  gladly 
accepted  the  commission.  In  the  fervor  of  his 
eaiotion,  he  pressed  the  letter  to  his  heart  and  to 
his  wounds,  and  cried  aloud,  "It  is  new  life  to 


me 


I" 


After  a  solemn  thanksgiving  for  his  good  for- 
tune, the  field-marshal  hastened  to  St.  Peters- 
burg to  pay  his  duty  to  his  sovereign.  The  in- 
terview was  short  and  embarrassing — painful  to 
Suwarow,  and  humiliating  to  Paul.  Neither 
party  was  anxious  to  prolong  the  conference. 
The  former,  with  all  his  loyalty,  could  not  respect 
the  emperor ;  and  the  latter  was  too  conscious 
of  his  own  injustice  ever  sincerely  to  forgive  the 
object  of  it.  But  little  time,  however,  was  lost 
in  gratulation  ;  Suwarow  hurried  onward  to  Vi- 
enna, where  he  was  received  with  distinguished 
honors  l)y  the  Emperor  Francis  and  the  Austrian 
troops.  During  the  interview,  the  emperor  asked 
him  what  was  his  plan  of  operations.  "  I  never 
make  any,  your  majesty,"  he  replied;  "time, 
place,  and  circumstances  decide  me."  "  You 
must  have  some  plan,"  contirmcd  Francis  ;  "  I 
wish  to  know  it."  Suwarow  smiled,  and  said, 
"  If  I  had,  sire,  I  should  not  tell  it ;  your  majes- 


ty's council  would  know  it  this  evening,  and  the 
enemy  to-morrow."  To  this  point  the  veteran 
adhered  so  rigidly  that  the  emperor  was  compel- 
led to  yield  his  assent,  much  to  the  annoyance  of 
the  members  of  the  war  council. 

Quitting  Vienna,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  the 
army,  he  arrived  at  Verona  on  the  9th  of  April, 
1799.  Here,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  his  eccen- 
tricities, at  the  palace  prepared  for  his  reception 
the  mirrors  were  ordered  out  and  straw  was 
ordered  in.  A  few  days  afterward,  he  advanced 
to  the  head-quarters  of  the  allied  armies,  near 
Valeggio,  where  the  Russian  contingent  of  22,000 
men  was  to  join  them.  The  result  of  this  formid- 
able coalition  of  the  continental  powers  against 
the  aggressions  of  France  is  too  well  known  to 
the  student  of  history  to  need  description  in  this 
place.  By  a  series  of  rapid  and  brilliant  engage- 
ments, as  will  be  remembered,  the  republican 
troops  were  defeated  and  driven  out  of  Italy  and 
Germany.  After  these  successes  Suwarow  led 
his  brave  troops  through  the  Alps  by  the  St. 
Gothard  pass,  in  which  celebrated  march  they 
had  to  force  their  way  through  some  of  the  finest 
divisions  of  the  French  retreating  army,  whose 
artillery  and  musketry  swept  the  narrow  defiles 
and  ledge-paths  along  which  the  Russians  passed. 
After  enduring  incredible  hardships,  and  losses 
from  famine,  fire,  cold,  and  exhaustion,  the 
spectral  remnant  of  this  intrepid  band  arrived  at 
their  destination  on  the  appointed  day.  Great 
was  the  mortification  and  indignation  of  Suwarew 
however,  to  find  that  all  the  columns  and  divisions 
which  were  to  have  been  there  to  join  him,  were 
defeated  and  scattered — a  disaster  the  culpability 
of  which  is  ascribed  to  the  faithlessness  of  the 
Archduke  Charles,  who,  contrary  to  previous  ar- 
rangements withdrew  his  army  from  Switzerland 
before  the  terrible  passage  had  been  completed  or 
even  commenced,  and  thus  left  the  Russians  to 
be  remorselessly  sacrificed  by  the  French  who 
vastly  outnumbered  them. 

This  treachery  led  to  a  rupture  between  the 
old  marshal  and  the  conceited  young  archduke, 
and  a  refusal  to  expose  his  shattered  army  to 
any  fresh  perils  until  he  had  received  orders  from 
his  imperial  master.  These  orders  when  obtained, 
commanded  the  immediate  return  of  the  army. 
Suwarow,  therefore,  with  a  small  suite,  preceded 
it ;  but,  on  reaching  Cracow,  he  fell  dangerously 
ill.  Paul  sent  his  own  physician  to  attend  him ; 
and,  to  cheer  him,  intimated  that  a  grand  military 
triumj)hal  ceremony  was  preparing  for  him.  But, 
alas  !  for  the  fickleness  of  worldly  honors  and 
distinctions  !  while  he  yet  lay  in  deep  affliction 
on  the  road,  his  enemies  were  intriguing  for  his 
disgrace,  and  so  successfully,  it  seems,  that  the 
autocrat  had  his  fall  from  the  imperial  favor  pro-  ^ 
claimed  at  the  head  of  every  regiment  in  his 
service. 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  this  crued  blov/  ail 
the  sufferings  of  the  aged  warrior  were  aggra- 
vated. He  pressed  on,  however,  to  St.  Petcrs- 
})urg,  v/hich  he  entered  at  nightfall.  Instead  of 
being  borne  to  the  imperial  palace  he  was  taken 
to  his  nephew's  hotel,  which  he  never  left  alive. 
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A  few  friends  here  visited  him  in  secret.  With 
the  mockery  of  a  heartless  despotism,  the  relent- 
ing Paul  sent  a  messenger  to  him  the  day  before 
his  death,  to  signify  that  his  majesty  was  gra- 
ciously disposed  to  grant  any  request  the  expir- 
ing o-encralissimo  might  wish  to  present.  The 
messao-e  roused  him  for  a  time  ;  and,  after  cnum- 
cratinii'  the  favors  he  had  received  from  the  Em- 
press Catherine,  he  concluded  by  asking  that  a 
portrait  of  that  empress,  which  he  had  always 
worn,  might  be  buried  with  him  in  his  tomb,  and 
remain  forever  fastened  to  his  heart.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  died,  and  his  funeral  was  celebrated 
with  great  pomp,  15,000  of  his  soldiers  accom- 
panying his  body  to  the  grave. 

This  great  general  w^as  as  singular  and  unique 
in  person  as  in  character.  He  was  miserably 
thin,  and  only  five  feet  one  inch  in  height.  A 
large  mouth  ;  a  pug  nose  ;  eyes  commonly  half 
closed,  though  when  dilated  in  battle,  terribly 
expressive ;  a  few  gray  side-locks,  brought  over 
the  top  of  a  bald  crown,  and  a  small  unpowdered 
queue  ;  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  three-corner- 
ed felt  hat,  ornamented  with  green  fringe  ;  com- 
pleted the  picture  of  Field-marshal  Suwarow.  By 
severe  exercise,  cold  baths,  and  frugal  diet,  in 
which  he  always  shared  his  soldiers'  fare,  he 
kept  himself  even  to  old  age  in  a  vigorous  state 
of  health.  He  slept  on  a  bod  of  straw  or  hay, 
covered  simply  by  a  light  blanket.  He  had  a 
philosophical  contempt  of  dress,  and  might  often 
have  been  seen  drilling  his  men  in  his  shirt 
sleeves.  It  was  only  during  the  severest  weather 
that  he  wore  cloth,  hfs  outer  garments  being 
usually  of  white  serge  turned  up  with  green. 
One  of  his  greased  slouching  boots  he  usually 
dispensed  with,  having  his  kneeband  unbuttoned 
and  his  stocking  about  his  heel. 

In  camp,  Suwarow's  habits  were  very  eccen- 
tric. Always  on  the  alert,  he  often  arose  at  mid- 
night, and  welcomed  the  first  soldier  he  saw 
moving  with  a  piercing  imitation  of  the  crowing 
of  a  cock,  in  compliment  to  his  early  rising.  He 
seldom  took  off  his  clothes  at  night ;  but,  as  he 
once  remarked,  when  he  got  lazy  and  wanted  to 
sleep  comfortably,  he  would  "take  off  one  spur," 
When  he  did  undress,  however,  buckets  of  water 
were  thrown  over  him  before  he  again  put  on  his 
clothes.  To  impress  on  his  children  (as  he  called 
his  soldiers)  the  duty  of  implicit  obedience,  his 
aids-de-camp  were  accustomed  to  interrupt  his 
dinner  or  his  doze  with,  "  You  must  eat  no 
more;"  or,  "You  must  walk."  "Why!"  he 
would  answer,  in  affected  surprise;  "by  whose 
order  1"  "By  that  of  Field-marshal  Suwarow, ' ' 
was  the  reply.  "  Ah  !  he  must  be  obeyed,"  was 
the  laughing  and  submissive  rejoinder.  On  one 
occasion  he  had  his  arm  raised  to  strike  a  soldier, 
when  an  officer  boldly  exclaimed,  "The  field- 
marshal  has  commanded  that  no  one  shall  give 
way  to  passion,"  he  then  at  once  desisted,  say- 
ing, "  What  the  field-marshal  orders,  Suwarow 
obeys."  Few  indulgences  were  allowed  to  his 
soldiers,  whom  he  strove  to  make  as  hardy  as 
himself  If  he  went  into  a  house,  when  the  army 
bivouacked,    he    frequently    ordered    away    the 


doors  and  windows.  "  I  am  not  cold  nor  afraid  " 
he  would  say  ;  and  the  soldiers,  who  laughed  as 
they  obeyed  the  order,  would  try  to  brave  the 
cold  like  "  their  father."  When  provisions  were 
scarce,  he  not  unfrequently  met  the  difficulty  by 
ordering  a  general  fast,  which,  as  he  scrupulously 
kept  it  himself,  was  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  by 
the  men.  His  ordinary  marches  are  almost  with- 
out parallel  in  the  history  of  campaigning.  In 
Poland,  in  1769,  his  force  marched  300  miles  in 
12  days,  and  as  much  in  1771,  fighting  almost 
every  second  day. 

Suwarow  always  manifested  a  contempt  for 
court  sycophants — a  propensity  that  sometimes 
placed  his  conduct  in  rather  a  ludicrous  light. 
Thus,  for  instance,  on  being  called  to  court  by 
Catherine,  people  of  whom  he  knew  nothing 
crowded  round  him,  full  of  professions  of  sym- 
pathy and  friendship  ;  he  speedily  disentangled 
himself  from  them  to  walk  up  to  a  dirty  stove- 
heater,  and,  embracing  him,  requested  his  esteem 
and  countenance.  "  I  am  on  new  ground  here," 
he  remarked;  "and  they  tell  me  every  one  at 
court  may  be  dangerous."  On  a  subsequent  oc- 
casion the  emperor  sent  to  him  Count  de  Kutai- 
joff,  a  menial  Turk  whom  he  had  ennobled  ;  and 
Suwarow,  turning  to  his  attendant,  thus  addressed 
him :  "  Iwan,  you  see  this  nobleman  ;  he  has 
been  what  you  are  :  he  is  now  a  count,  and  wears 
orders.  It  is  true  that  he  has  been  near  the 
person  of  our  gracious  sovereign  ;  but  behave 
well,  Iwan — who  knows  what  you  may  come  to 
ber' 

With  all  his  roughness  and  want  of  conven- 
tional polish,  there  was  much  affectionateness  in 
the  heart  of  the  old  warrior.  He  was  also  re- 
markably free  from  all' selfishness  and  covetous- 
ness  ;  while  occasionally,  when  he  had  the  means 
of  gratifying  it,  his  generosity  was  princely.  He 
accepted  no  lands  from  Catherine  until  after  he 
had  children  ;  and  when  she  was  distributing 
favors  at  Kresneutschouk,  and  asked  him,  "  Do 
you  want  nothing,  general  1"  "Nothing,  your 
majesty,"  he  replied ;  "  unless  you'll  order  me 
my  lodging-money" — a  few  roubles.  One  illus- 
tration of  his  generosity  must  suffice,  and  with 
that  we  close  this  meagre  sketch.  In  1796  he 
made  an  application  to  Catherine,  through  his 
son-in-law,  Zouboff,  in  favor  of  a  deserving  offi- 
cer. Zouboff  neglected  the  business,  and  Su- 
warow wrote  to  him :  "I  see  my  request  was 
ill-timed.  I  have  given  an  estate  to  the  officer. 
I  shall  always  do  thus.  Rich  as  we  are  by  the 
bounty  of  the  empress,  it  is  but  right  that  we 
should  share  our  fortune  with  those  who  serve 
her  well." 


THE  GHOST  OF  A  LOVE  STORY. 

IN  an  excursion  I  once  made  in  Brittany,  I  ar- 
rived one  evening  at  the  little  town  of  Ponta- 
vcn  in  Lower  Cornwall — for  Cornwall  is  on  both 
sides  of  the  channel — with  all  its  Tors,  Trcs, 
and  Fens,  as  well  on  the  French  as  on  the  En- 
glish land,  which  goes  far  to  prove  that  the  two 
countries  of  Great  and  Little  Britain  were  once 
united. 
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It  was  a  beautiful  summer,  and  the  charming 
country  in  that  point  of  projecting  land  between 
the  Bay  of  Douarnenez  and  the  inlet  of  Benodet, 
had  never  looked  more  smiling  and  agreeable. 
I  was  on  my  way  to  Quimper,  the  capital  of  the 
district,  and  need  not  have  ventured  on  such 
fare  as  the  very  shabby  inn  offered ;  but  I  had  a 
fancy  to  stop  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  the  ruins  of  a  castle  which  I  had  ob- 
served on  my  way,  crowning  a  hill  rising  above 
a  village  called  Nizon,  a  short  walk  from  Pontaven. 

As  I  was  well  aware  that  to  view  a  ruin  aright, 
one  should  "go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight," 
and  the  moon  being  then  "  in  her  highest  noon," 
I  meditated  an  excursion  with  my  companions 
— one  of  whom  was  a  Breton  born,  and  the  other 
a  brisk  little  native  of  Normandy — to  the  Castle 
of  Rustefan,  as  soon  as  our  supper  had  a  lit- 
tle restored  us  after  a  day's  journey  over  bad 
roads. 

The  walk  was  extremely  pretty  through  deep 
shaded  lanes,  across  which  the  clear  rays  of  the 
moonlight  danced  as  they  escaped  through  the 
leaves,  stirred  by  a  soft  breeze.  We  soon  reach- 
ed the  village,  and  mounted  the  steep  hill,  at  the 
highest  point  of  which  rose  the  numerous  walls 
and  towers  of  what  must  once  have  been  a 
large  castle.  In  what  had  been  the  inner  court 
the  ground  was  covered  with  soft  turf;  where, 
formerly,  the  village  fetes  and  dances  were 
held. 

One  night,  a  merry  party  of  young  people 
were  dancing  on  this  green,  and  had  not  yet 
ceased,  when  the  clock  of  the  chapel  of  Nizon 
tolled  twelve.  Exactly  at  that  moment,  although 
the  weather  had  been  beautiful  until  then,  for  it 
was  a  warm  summer,  a  sudden  chill  came  over 
all,  the  moon  became  obscured,  and  the  wind 
rose  in  sharp  gusts  which  violently  shook  the 
thick  ivy  garlands  on  the  wall.  The  party  stopped 
in  the  midst  of  their  dance,  for  every  one  had 
felt  the  influence  of  the  change,  and,  as  the  sky 
grew  darker  and  the  wind  louder,  they  clung  to 
each  other  in  actual  fear.  Presently  those  who 
had  courage  to  look  round  them  were  aware 
that,  gazing  at  them  from  the  pointed  ruined 
window  of  the  donjon,  stood  a  figure  in  the  dress 
of  a  monk  with  a  shaven  crown  and  hollow  lus- 
trous eyes.  As  the  Great  Revolution  had  long 
since  cleared  the  country  of  monasteries,  and  as 
no  monk  had  ever  been  seen  in  the  locality  ex- 
cept in  a  picture,  the  general  astonishment  was 
great.  The  terror  increased  when  the  figure, 
slowly  moving  from  the  window,  reappeared  at 
a  lower  one,  as  if  descending  the  broken  stair, 
and  finally  was  seen  to  emerge  from  beneath  the 
stone  portal  into  the  interrupted  moonlight,  and 
appeared — still  fixing  his  lustrous  eyes  upon 
them — to  be  advancing.  With  a  general  cry  of 
tciTor,  and  with  a  rapidity  which  only  fear  could 
give,  all  rushed  toward  the  opposite  entrance, 
and,  nearly  falling  over  each  other  in  their  eager- 
ness to  escape,  darted  from  the  castle  and  made 
the  best  of  their  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill, 
nor  stopped  until  they  had  regained  the  cot- 
taores. 


After  this,  the  ruins  were  never  visited  by  night ; 
but  occasionally  it  happened  that  a  stranger,  com- 
ing from  a  distance,  would  have  to  cross  the 
lower  part  of  the  hill,  which  the  castle  crowned, 
and,  if  he  looked  up  from  the  marshy  lake  into 
which  drains  all  the  water  from  the  heights  round 
about,  and  which  is  one  of  the  most  dismal, 
dreary-looking  spots  in  the  neighborhood,  he  was 
sure  to  see,  mounting  the  hill  and  advancing 
slowly  to  the  chief  entrance  to  the  castle,  a  fu- 
neral procession  conducting  a  bier  covered  with 
a  white  cloth,  and  having  four  tapers  at  the  cor- 
ners, just  as  is  usual  on  the  coffm  of  a  young 
girl.  This  would  enter  the  castle  gate  and  dis- 
appear. 

Others  have  heard,  as  they  passed  under  the 
walls,  the  sound  of  weeping  and  lamenting,  and 
sometimes  of  a  low  melancholy  singing,  and  have 
been  witnesses  to  the  appearance  on  the  walls 
of  a  female  figure,  as  of  a  very  young  girl,  dressed 
in  a  robe  of  green  satin  strewn  with  golden 
flowers,  who  walks  mournfully  along  uttering 
sighs  and  sobs,  and  occasionally  singing  in  a 
tearful  voice,  words  which  no  one  has  been  able 
to  comprehend. 

My  Breton  friend,  to  whom  all  the  legends  of 
his  country  were  familiar,  finding  that  I  was  in- 
terested in  the  account  of  these  apparitions  of  the 
castle,  thus  satisfied  my  longing  to  know  how  the 
belief  could  have  arisen  of  these  appearances  of 
monk  and  lady. 

"  I  suppose  it  was  to  give  a  gloomier  horror  to 
the  legend  that  our  friends  the  peasants  of  Nizon 
fixed  upon  a  monk  for  their  ghost.  The  fact  is^, 
it  is  a  priest  who  appears,  with  shaven  head  and 
brilliant  eyes  ;  one  of  those  whom  you  may  meet 
any  day  in  the  parish ;  indeed,  the  real  hero  of 
the  tale  filled  that  very  office.  You  may  have 
observed  two  names  frequently  repeated  over  the 
shops,  both  in  the  village  below  and  at  Pontaven 
— both  Naoar  and  Flecher  are  common  here- 
abouts ;  the  first  are  extremely  proud  of  their 
name,  for  it  proves  them  to  be  descendants  of  the 
once  powerful  lord  of  the  castle  of  Rustefan,  in 
days  when  lords  were  people  who  had  the  com- 
mand of  all  the  country  and  all  the  peasants 
within  their  ken.  As  for  Flecher,  it  was  never 
more  illustrious  than  it  is  now,  yet  it  is  connected 
with  the  history  of  these  old  ruins  as  nmch  as  the 
other. 

"  The  peasants  of  Brittany  are  very  ambitious 
that  their  sons  should  enter  the  church  :  it  re- 
moves them  from  evil  habits  and  hard  labor,  it 
gives  them  education  and  a  certain  superiority 
which  every  mother  wishes  her  child  to  attain : 
moreover,  in  their  opinion,  it  secures  them  heaven, 
and  provides  prayers  for  their  kindred,  and  if  the 
priest  should  happen  to  turn  out  a  saint,  the  whole 
family  is  made  immortal  in  fame. 

"Marie  Flecher,  a  widow  with  an  only  son, 
lived  at  Pontaven,  and,  every  time  her  pretty 
little  boy  Ivan  came  home  from  the  hills  after 
tending  the  flocks  of  the  farmer  who  employed 
him,  she  sighed  to  think  that  so  promising  a  child 
should  have  no  better  occupation.  As  he  grew 
older,  her  regret  increased,  until  at  last  she  bo- 
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came  quite  unhappy,  and  imparted  to  her  son  her 
desire  that  he  should  go  to  school  at  Quimper  and 
study  to  he  a  priest,  instead  of  wasting  his  time 
in  keeping  sheep,  and  dancing  and  flirting  with 
the  young  girls  of  the  village.  '  This  is  not  a  Ufe 
for  you,'  she  said.  '  I  have  had  a  dream,  in  which 
the  Blessed  Virgin  directed  me  to  dedicate  you 
to  her  service  :  she  hates  idleness  and  ignorance, 
and  you  must  go  to  the  good  father  at  Quimper, 
who  will  give  you  an  education  for  nothing.  You 
will  first  become  a  clcrc,  then  a  priest,  have  a 
salary,  be  able  to  keep  your  poor  mother  when 
she  can  work  no  longer,  and  pray  for  the  soul  of 
your  father.' 

"  'But,'  said  Ivan,  laughing  and  caressing  her, 
for  he  was  very  gay,  '  I  don't  want  to  be  either  a 
priest  or  a  monk ;  I  have  lost  my  heart  to  the 
prettiest  girl  in  the  parish.' 

"  Marie  started  and  looked  disturbed  :  *  This 
will  not  do,  Ivan,'  she  said  ;  '  you  are  too  poor 
for  that.  You  must  leave  your  sheep  and  the 
young  girls,  and  come  with  me  to  Quimper  to 
learn  to  be  something  more  than  a  clown,  and  to 
gain  heaven  by  becoming  a  priest.  You  shall 
study,  and  shall  be  a  c/crc' 

"  The  most  beautiful  girls  in  that  part  of  the 
country  were  the  daughters  of  the  lord  of  the 
Castle  of  Rustefan,  whose  name  was  Naour,  and 
whose  lady  was  the  godmother  of  Ivan  Flecher : 
no  one  could  look  at  any  one  else  when  these 
young  ladies  came  dovt^n  on  their  white  ponies  to 
the  Pardon  of  Pontaven,  clattering  along  the 
stony  street,  and  dressed  in  green  silk,  with  gold 
chains  round  their  necks.  They  were  all  hand- 
some ;  but  the  youngest,  Genevieve,  was  far  be- 
yond the  others,  and  every  body  at  Pontaven  said 
she  was  in  love  with  the  handsomest  young  man 
of  the  village,  and  he  was  Ivan  Flecher,  who  was 
now  a  clerc,  studying  for  the  priesthood. 

"  It  was  at  the  Pardon  of  Pontaven  that  Gene- 
vieve and  Ivan  met,  only  for  a  moment,  after  his 
absence  at  the  school  of  Quimper.  '  Ivan,'  said 
the  young  girl  to  him,  '  I  have  had  four  lovers 
who  were  clercs,  and  each  of  them  has  become  a 
priest :  the  last  of  them  is  named  Ivan  Flecher, 
and  he  intends  to  break  my  heart.' 

"  The  young  lady  rode  on,  and  Ivan  did  not 
dare  to  reply,  for  it  had  been  arranged,  without 
his  consent  being  asked,  that  he  was  to  take 
holy  orders.  On  the  day  when  he  was  to  go 
through  the  ceremony  of  being  received  into  the 
church,  he  passed  the  village  castle,  and  there 
was  the  beautiful  Genevieve  sitting  at  the  gate 
embroidering  a  chalice  cloth  in  gold  thread.  She 
looked  up  as  he  passed,  and  said,  '  Ivan  Flecher, 
if  you  will  be  advised  by  me,  you  will  not  receive 
orders,  because  of  all  that  you  have  said  to  me 
in  former  days.' 

"  '  I  can  not  withdraw  now,'  replied  ho,  turn- 
ing as  pale  as  death,  '  for  I  should  be  called  per- 
jured.' 

"  '  You  have  then  forgotten,'  said  Genevieve, 
'  all  that  has  been  said  between  us  two  ;  you 
have  lost  the  ring  I  gave  you  the  last  time  we 
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"'No,'  replied  he,  trembling;  'but  God  has 
taken  it  from  me.' 

"  '  Ivan  Flecher  !'  cried  the  young  girl  in  ac- 
cents of  despair,  'hear  me!  Return!  All  I 
possess  is  yours.  I  will  follow  you  to  any  fate. 
I  will  become  a  peasant  like  you,  and  work  like 
you.  If  you  will  not  listen  to  me,  all  that  re- 
mains is  to  bring  me  the  sac^rament,  for  my  life 
is  ended.' 

"  '  Alas  !  alas  !'  sobbed  Ivan,  '  I  have  no  pow- 
er to  follow  you  ;  I  am  in  the  fetters  of  Heaven  ; 
I  am  held  by  the  hand  of  Heaven,  and  must  be- 
come a  priest !' 

"  It  was  not  likely  that  the  father  of  the  beau- 
tiful Genevieve  should  favor  their  loves.  He  wa« 
therefore  extremely  glad  when  he  found  that  the 
handsome  young  clerc  had  taken  orders,  and  re- 
ceived him  in  the  most  friendly  manner  when  he 
came  to  the  castle  to  beg  that  he  would  assist  at 
his  first  mass.  The  favor  was  immediately 
granted  with  a  promise  that  his  godmother,  the' 
Lady  Naour,  should  be  the  first  to  put  an  offering 
into  the  plate. 

"  But  on  the  day  when  Ivan  was  to  say  his 
first  mass,  there  was  a  sad  confusion  in  the 
church ;  he  began  it  well  enough,  but  faltered 
in  the  middle  of  it,  and  burst  into  a  violent  flood 
of  tears,  so  that  his  book  was  as  if  water  had 
flowed  over  it.  A  sudden  cry  was  heard  in  the 
church,  and  a  girl  with  her  hair  disheveled,  and 
with  frantic  gestures,  rushed  up  the  aisle,  in 
sight  of  every  one,  and  throwing  herself  on  her 
knees  at  the  feet  of  the  young  priest,  cried  out : 

"  '  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  stop  !  You  have 
killed  me ! ' 

"  When  they  lifted  her  from  the  pavement, 
where  Ivan  Flecher  had  fallen  in  a  fit,  the  beau- 
tiful Genevieve  was  dead. 

"  Ivan,  who  had  sacrificed  his  love  to  the 
prayers  of  his  mother,  recovered  after  a  time, 
and  rose  in  the  church;  but  he  never  smiled 
again  ;  and  the  only  recreation  he  ever  allowed 
himself,  was  to  wander  about  the  gardens  of  the 
castle,  where,  unknown  to  her  parents,  he  had 
been  formerly,  before  he  went  to  Quimper  to 
study,  in  the  habit  of  seeing  the  young  lady  of 
Naour.  He  passed  most  of  his  time  when  dis- 
engaged from  his  duties,  in  praying  on  her  tomb. 
Some  years  afterward,  he  was  found  one  morn- 
ing lying  there,  dead  ;  embracing  the  stone  wliich 
covered  her  remains. 

"  A  ballad  relating  the  history  of  these  unfor- 
tunate lovers,  was  composed  in  Breton,  and  is 
still  popular,  both  in  Treguier  and  ui  Cornwall, 
and  those  who  have  heard  it,  do  not  doubt  that 
the  spectres  occasionally  seen  among  the  ruins 
of  the  Castle  of  Rustefan,  are  those  of  Ivan  and 
Genevieve." 

I  passed  some  hours  of  a  beautiful  moonlight 
night,  after  listening  to  this  legend,  in  the  scene 
of  the  tragedy  ;  but,  except  the  lustrous  eyes  of 
a  large  gray  owl,  nothing  startled  me  in  the  deep 
shadows  of  the  towers  ;  and,  except  the  sigh- 
ing of  the  breeze,  no  sound  disturbed  tlic  sol- 
itude. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES. 

PUBLIC  attention  has  been  mainly  directed  dur- 
ing the  past  month  to  the  discussion  and  action 
of  the  United  States  Senate  on  the  bill  for  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Nebraska  and  Kansas  Territories, 
reported  by  Mr.  Douglas,  of  which  we  gave  an  out- 
line in  our  Record  for  March.     On  the  14th  of  Feb- 
ruary the  debate  was  continued  by  Senator  Houston 
of  Texas,  who  spoke  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  unjust  toward  the  Indians  in  the 
Territory,  and  in  violation  of  pledges  repeatedly 
given  to  them ;  and  also  that  it  proposed  to  repeal 
the  Missouri  Compromise,   which  he    considered 
both  sections  of  the  country  in  good  faith  bound  to 
maintain.     Upon  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Douglas,  declaring  the 
Missouri  Compromise  to  be  inoperative  and  void, 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  35  to  9.     Mr.  Chase  then 
offered  an  amendment,  adding  to  the  one  just  adopt- 
ed a  clause  declaring  the  right  of  the  people  of  the 
Territories  to  prohibit  slavery  if  they  should  see  fit. 
On  the  16th  Mr.  Badger  spoke  at  length  in  support 
of  the  bill,  contending  that  the  South  ought  to  enjoy 
the  right  of  carrying  their  property  into  new  terri- 
tories, and  that  there  could  be  no  such  compact, 
binding  Congress  for  all  time,  as  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise is  claimed  to  be.     On  the  17th  Mr.  Seward 
spoke  at  length  against  the  bill,  giving  a  historical 
sketch  of  the  settlement  of  the  West,  and  of  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise,  insisting  that  those  by  whom  it 
was  adopted  ought  to  adhere  to  its  provisions,  es- 
pecially as  they  had  reaped  their  share  of  the  ben- 
efits to  be  derived  from  it,  and  replying  successively 
to  the  various  arguments  which  had  been  advanced 
in  its  support.     He  called  upon  Senators  from  the 
slaveholding   States  to  estimate   the   effect  upon 
their  own  peculiar  interests,  as  well  as  upon  the 
country  at  large,  of  the  passage  of  this  bill.     He 
predicted  that  it  would  renew,  instead  of  stifling, 
agitation  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  that  the 
struggle  between  Freedom  and  Slavery  would  inev- 
itably be  continued  until  one  or  the  other  should  be 
compelled  to  yield.     After  sketching  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  population  at  the  North,  he  expressed  the 
belief  that  the  progress  of  slavery  could  not  keep 
pace  with  it,  and  that  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  made 
for  its  perpetuation,  it  must  eventually  yield  to  the 
advancement  of  universal  freedom.     On  the  20th, 
Mr.  Pettit  of  Indiana  spoke  in  support  of  the  bill, 
urging  the  absolute  and  hopeless  inferiority  of  the 
negro  race,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  keeping 
them  in  slavery,  and  advocating  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  as  necessary  to  remove  an 
odious  and  unjust  restriction  from  the   Southern 
States.     He  entered  at  length   into   a  reply  to  a 
speech  made  some  years  since  by  Mr.  Cass,  and 
contended,  in  opposition  to  it,  tliat  Congress  had 
full  power  over  the  Territories.     Mr.  Cass  made  a 
brief  reply.     On  the  21st,  Mr.  Sumner  of  Massa- 
chusetts spoke  at  length  against  the  bill,  claiming 
that  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  would 
be  a  breach  of  public  faith — sketching  it.s  history  to 
show  its  binding  character  as  a  compact  between 
the  North  and  South — and  appealing  earnestly  to 
Senators  from  the  Southern  States  not  to  disturb  it. 
He  went  on  to  show,  by  copious  citations,  that  the 
bill  was  a  flagrant  and  extravagant  departure  from 
the  original  policy  of  our  fathers,  who  looked  stead- 
ily forward  to  the  time  when  slavery  might  be  safely 
abolished,  and  who  kept  that  end  in  view  in  all  their 
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public  action.     He  then  examined  in  detail  the 
arguments  used  in  defense  of  the  bill,  and  closed  by 
declaring  his  fixed  faith  in  the  ultimate  universal 
triumph  of  justice  and  freedom.     On  the  23d,  Mr. 
Toombs  of  Georgia  spoke  in  favor  of  the  bill,  con- 
tending that  it  was  wise,  just,  constitutional,  and 
ought  to  be  adopted — that  it  had  received  the  acqui- 
escent approval  of  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  public 
sentiment  of  the  United  States,  and  that  it  was  not 
a  departure  from  the  ancient  policy  of  the  country. 
He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Butler  of  South  Carolina, 
who  urged  that  the  Missouri  Compromise  ought  to 
be  repealed — that  if  not  violated  it  would  be  as  ad- 
vantageous to  the  South  as  the  Nebraska  Bill — that 
it  was  never  passed  by  constitutional  authority,  and 
was  only  submitted  to  because  the  South  was  will- 
ing to  make  any  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  harmony  ; 
and  that  although  the  present  bill  contained  provis- 
ions which  he  did  not  approve,  it  was  so  nearly  just 
that  he  would  support  it.     On  the  27th,  Senator 
Cass  spoke  on  the  bill,  asserting  that  all  political 
sovereignty  over  the  Territories  belonged  to  the  peo. 
pie  thereof  and  not  to  Congress,  and  denying  that 
Southern  slaveholders  had  the  right  to  carry  their 
slaves  into  new  territory.     He  declared  his  inten- 
tion to  vote  for  the  bill,  although  he  disliked  many 
of  its  provisions.     Senators  Cooper  and  Brodhead 
of  Pennsylvania  spoke  in  support  of  the  bill,  as  did 
also  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  on  the  28th. 
On  the  1st  of  March  Mr.  Clayton  spoke  at  length, 
rehearsing  the  action  of  1850  on  the  Compromise 
Bill,   mainly  for  the  purpose  of  showing   that  at 
that  time  the   North  had  violated  the   principles 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  that  they  could 
not  now,   therefore,    represent   them    as    binding 
upon  the  South.     For  himself  he  said  he  believed 
that  act  to  be  unconstitutional,    and  would  vote 
for  its  repeal.     He  thought  that  the  Territory  of 
Nebraska  did  not  require  at  present  such  a  gov- 
ernment as  was  provided  for  it  by  this  bill.     He 
was  opposed  to  giving  the  inhabitants  of  the  Terri- 
tory power  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
and  thought  they  should  be  prohibited  from  touching 
the  subject  at  all  until  the  organization  of  a  State 
government.      On  the  2d  an  excited  debate  took 
place,  turning  mainly  on  the  part  individual  Sen- 
ators had  taken  in  regard  to  the  bill,  in  the  course 
of  which  Mr. 'Badger  urged  that  its  friends  should 
reject  every  amendment  that  might  be  offered  by 
Mr.  Chase,  or  by  those  who  held  the  same  views 
concerning  slavery  which  he  was  known  to  enter- 
tain.    After  this  debate  was  closed  the  vote  was 
taken,  and  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Chase 
was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  10  to  3G.     Mr.  Badger 
then  offered  an  amendment,  providing  that  nothing 
in  the  bill  should  be  construed  to  revive  or  put  in 
force  any  law  which  may  have  existed  prior  to 
1820  either  protecting,  abolishing,  establishing,  or 
prohibiting  slavery.    This  was  carried  35  to  6.    Mr. 
Douglas  moved  to  amend  so  as  to  strike  out  the 
provision  giving  Congress  power  to  disapprove  the 
legislation  of  the  Territory,  and  so  as  to  enable  a 
two-thirds  vote  to  overrule  the   Governor's   veto. 
This  was  carried.     Mr.  Clayton  moved  to  strike 
out  the  provision  permitting  aliens  to  hold  office 
and  to  vote  in  the  election  of  officers  in  the  Terri- 
tory.    It  was  agreed  to.  Ayes  23,  Nays  21.     Mr, 
Chase  offered  an  amendment  making  the  Governor,. 
Secretary,  and  Judges  elective  by  the  people  of  the 
Territory,  which  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  10  to  30.. 
Mr.  Chase  then  offered  an  amendment  including 
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the  two  Territories  under  one  organization,  urging 
that  the  condition  of  the  country  did  not  require 
the  establishment  of  two  governments.  After  a 
slight  personal  discussion,  the  amendment  was  re- 
jected, Ayes  8,  Nays  34.  The  bill  was  then  re- 
ported to  the  Senate,  when  a  separate  vote  was 
called  for  on  the  amendment  excluding  aliens  from 
voting,  which  was  concurred  in  by  a  vote  of  22  to 
20,  as  follows  : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Adams,  Atchison,  Badger,  Bell,  Ben- 
jamin, Brodhead,  Brown,  Butler,  Clay,  Dawson,  Dixon, 
Evans,  Everett,  Fitzpatrick,  Houston,  Hunter,  Johnson, 
Mason,  Morton,  Pratt,  Sebastian,  Slidell. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Chase,  Dodge  of  Wis.,  Dodge  of  Iowa, 
Douglas,  Fish,  Fessenden,  Foot,  Hamlin,  Jones  of  Iowa, 
Jones  of  Tenn.,  Norris,  Pettit,  Seward,  Shields,  Smith, 
Stuart,  Sumner,  Wade,  Walker,  Williams. 

On  the  3d  Mr.  Bell  of  Tenncsee  made  a  speech  in 
opposition  to  the  bill,  which  he  thought  was  wholly 
unnecessary.  There  were  three  hundred  millions 
of  acres  of  land  in  the  Territories,  sufficient  to  sup- 
port an  empire.  The  Indians  in  that  section  had 
been  guaranteed  a  home  there,  and  he  was  opposed 
to  the  project  of  driving  them  away.  He  considered 
the  bill  a  clear  violation  of  Indian  treaties,  and  he 
was  surprised  that  this  feature  of  it  had  not  excited 
more  attention  : — the  whole  philanthropy  of  the 
Senate,  it  seemed  to  him,  had  been  engrossed  by 
the  African  race — there  had  been  no  word  of  pity 
for  any  but  them.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  result 
of  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  would  be 
such  as  was  anticipated  by  its  friends — but  feared 
that  it  would  excite  discontent,  renew  agitation, 
and  be  productive  of  other  serious  evils.  He  did 
not  believe  that  any  necessity  existed  for  its  pass- 
age. Mr.  Dawson  replied,  and  was  followed  by 
Mr.  Norris  of  New  Hampshire,  who  spoke  at  length 
in  support  of  the  bill — maintaining  that  the  Com- 
promise of  1850  clearly  recognized  the  principle  of 
non-intervention  by  Congress  with  the  domestic 
affairs  of  the  people  of  the  Territories,  and  that  this 
principle  could  only  be  carried  out  by  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise.  Mr.  Fessenden  of 
Maine  spoke  warmly  against  the  bill,  contending 
that  the  Constitution  gave  the  Slave  States  great 
advantages  over  the  Free  States,  and  that  the  latter 
ought  not  to  permit  these  advantages  to  be  made 
still  greater.  Mr.  Douglas  replied,  and  after  a  warm 
personal  debate,  in  which  several  Senators  partici- 
pated, the  vote  was  taken,  and  the  bill  passed  by  a 
vote  of  37  to  14,  as  follows  : — the  names  of  Whigs 
being  in  Italics  : 

Yeas. — Moses  Norris  and  Jared  W.  Williams  of  N.  H.  ; 
Isaac  Toucey  of  Conn.  ;  John  R.  Thompson  of  N.  J.  ; 
Richard  Brodhead,  .Ir.,  of  Penn.  ;  John  Pettit  of  Indiana; 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  James  Shields  of  lUinois  ;  Aug. 
C.  Dodge  and  George  W.  Jones  of  Iowa ;  Lewis  Cass 
and  Charles  E.  Stuart  of  Michigan  ;  Wm.  M.  Gwin  and 
John  B.  Weller  of  California  ;  James  A.  Bayard  of  Dela- 
ware ;  Thomas  G.  Pratt  of  Md. ;  James  M.  Mason  and 
R.  M.  T.  Hunter  of  Virginia  ;  George  E.  Badger  of  N.  C.  ; 
A.  P.  Butler  and  Josiah  J.  Evans  of  South  Carolina ; 
William  C.  Dawson  of  Georgia ;  Benj.  Fitzpatrick  and 
Clement  C.  Clay,  Jr.,  of  Alabama;  Stephen  Adams  and 
Albert  G.  Brown  of  Mississippi ;  Jackson  Morton  of 
Florida  ;  John  Slidell  and  /.  P.  Benjamin  of  Louisiana  ; 
Archibald  Dixon  and  John  B.  Thompson  of  Kentucky ; 
James  C.  Jones  of  Tennesee  ;  D.  R.  Atchison  and  Henry 
S.  Geyer  of  Missouri ;  W.  K.  Sebastian  and  Robert  W. 
Johnson  of  Arkansas  ;  and  Thomas  J.  Rusk  of  Texas. 

Navp.— Hannibal  Hamlin,  William  Pitt  Fesscnaen  of 
Mninp  ;  Charles  Sumner  of  Massachusetts  ;  Charles 
T.  James  of  Rhode  Island  ;  Truman  Smith  of  Connecti- 
cut :  Solomon  Foot  of  Vermont ;  William  H.  Seward  and 
Jiamilton  Fish  of  New  York  ;  Salmon  P.  Chase  and 
Benjamin  F.  Wade  of  Ohio  ;  Isaac  P.  Walker  and  Henry 


Dodge  of  Wisconsin  ;  John  Bell  of  Tennessee  ;  Samuel 
Houston  of  Texas. 

This  statement  of  the  vote  shows  that  of  the  37 
who  voted  in  favor  of  the  bill  there  weiie  14  Demo- 
crats from  the  Free  States,  and  14  Democrats  and 
9  Whigs  from  the  Slave  States  ;  and  that  of  the  14 
votes  against  it  there  were  6  Democrats  (includino- 
Senators  Chase  and  Sumner,  who  belong  to  the 
Independent  Democrats),  and  6  Whigs  from  Free 
and  one  Democrat  and  one  Whig  from  Slave  States. 

Five  of  each  party  were  absent  or  did  not  vote. 

Senator  Gwin,  from  the  Select  Committee  in  the 
Senate  appointed  to  consider  that  subject,  reported 
a  bill  on  the  10th  of  March,  providing  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  Railroad  to  the  Pacific.  Its  main 
features  are,  that  it  gives  every  alternate  section  of 
land,  within  twenty  miles  on  each  side  of  the  road, 
to  Companies  who  will  contract  to  build  it,  and  ap- 
propriates not  less  than  ^COO  per  annum  per  mile 
for  carrying  the  mail  daily.  The  road  is  to  be  com- 
menced within  three  years,  and  to  be  completed 
within  ten.  The  contractor  must  deposit  two  mill- 
ions of  dollars  as  security  for  the  performance  of  the 
work, — and  forfeit  $100,000  for  every  month  of  de- 
lay in  its  completion.  The  Company  shall  own 
the  road  for  forty  years,  and  then  surrender  it  to 
the  United  States  ;  Congress  may  buy  it  at  any 
time  by  paying  the  cost  and  twelve  per  cent.  The 
location  of  the  initial  points  and  the  route  is  to  be 

fixed  by  the    Company   contracting. No    other 

business  of  special  importance  has  been  done  in 
the  Senate ;  and  in  the  House  the  passage  of 
the  Homestead  bill  is  the  only  action  taken  wor- 
thy of  note.  The  bill  permits  any  free  white  male 
citizen,  or  person  who  shall  have  declared  his  in- 
tention of  becoming  a  citizen  previous  to  the  pass- 
age of  the  act,  to  select  a  quarter  section  of  the  pub- 
lic lands,  and  on  proof  that  he  has  occupied  and 
cultivated  it  for  five  years,  he  is  to  receive  a  title 
to  it  from  the  government.  The  bill  passed  the 
House  on  the  7th  of  March  by  a  vote  of  107  to  72. 

From  California  we  have  intelligence  to  the  16th 
of  February.  The  election  of  a  United  States  Sen- 
ator was  the  main  topic  of  interest,  i^fforts  were 
made  to  bring  on  the  election  at  the  present  ses- 
sion, although  the  term  of  the  present  incumbent 
will  not  expire  for  more  than  a  year,  in  order  to  se- 
cure ihe  choice  of  a  special  candidate.  The  min- 
ing news  is  highly  favorable.  Abundant  rains  had 
supplied  water  for  the  operations  of  the  miners,  and 
large  quantities  of  gold  continued  to  be  produced. 
There  have  also  been  important  discoveries  of  fresh 
mines, — one  of  which,  a  vein  of  decomposed  quartz, 
is  said  to  be  the  most  productive  yet  discovered. 
The  markets  are  overstocked  with  goods  of  all 
kinds.  The  clipper  ship  San  Francisco  was  wreck- 
ed while  entering  that  port.  From  Lower  Califor- 
nia we  hear  that  the  invading  expedition  of  Captain 
Walker  was  in  a  position  of  a  good  deal  of  diffi- 
culty. Owing  to  the  hard  fare  and  other  causes  of 
complaint  forty-five  men  of  his  company  had  re- 
fused to  accompany  him  in  his  expedition  against 
Sonora,  and  had  taken  their  departure  for  San  Di- 
ego. He  announced  his  purpose  of  leaving  for  So- 
nora on  the  5th  of  February  with  the  remainder  of 
his  force,  which  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men.  Those  who  left  took  their  arms  wnth 
them.  Very  little  interest  in  the  crusade  seems  to 
be  felt  in  California,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  af- 
fair will  result  in  failure. 

From  Oregon  wc  have  news  to  the  3d.  The  sea- 
son had  been  very  cold,  more  so  than  for  years  be- 
fore.    Further  difficulties  have  occurred  with  the 
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Indians  : — some  alleged  outrages  by  them  were  re- 
venged by  a  party  of  fifty  miners,  who  attacked  an 
Indian  village  and  killed  sixteen  of  the  natives.- 


It  is  stated  that  the  Governor  of  Washington  Ter- 
ritory has  notified  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  that 
they  must  withdraw  from  the  Indian  trade  within 
the  Territory  by  the  1st  of  July. 

Fresh  difficulties  have  arisen  with  Cuba.  The 
steamer  Black  Warrior  recently  touched  at  the  port 
of  Havana  on  her  way  from  New  Orleans  to  New 
York.  The  officers  of  the  port  noticed  that  she  had 
cotton  on  board,  although  her  manifest  certified  that 
she  had  no  cargo,  and  declared  the  cargo  confis- 
cated on  that  account.  The  owners  of  the  steamer 
urged  that  it  had  never  been  usual  for  the  manifest 
to  mention  cargo  not  intended  for  Havana — that  all 
vessels  touching  at  that  port  had  uniformly  made  up 
their  statements  in  the  same  way,  and  that  the  Cu- 
ban officials  had  never  before  intimated  any  objec- 
tion to  it.  If  there  was  an  error  in  the  manifest, 
moreover,  they  claimed  the  usual  privilege  of  twelve 
hours  to  correct  it.  This  was  peremptorily  refused, 
and  the  cargo  declared  confiscated.  The  captain 
of  the  steamer  thereupon  hauled  down  the  United 
States  flag,  and  surrendered  the  vessel  also  to  the 
government.  The  report  of  the  transaction  created 
a  good  deal  of  feeling  in  the  United  States,  and 
propositions  w^ere  at  once  brought  forward  in  Con- 
gress to  suspend  the  neutrality  laws,  so  far  as  Spain 
is  concerned,  and  for  taking  other  measures  of  re- 
taliation. No  action  had  been  taken  at  the  time  of 
closing  this  Record. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

War  with  Russia,  which  seems  at  last  to  have 
become  inevitable,  is  the  topic  universally  discussed 
in  England.  Public  sentiment,  which  has  kept 
steadily  in  advance  of  the  action  of  government  on 
the  Eastern  question,  hails  the  final  decision  with 
exultation,  and  welcomes  the  war  of  which  no  fore- 
sight can  see  the  termination.  It  has  been  official- 
ly announced  in  Parliament  that  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  had  peremptorily  rejected  the  last  Vienna 
note, — that  all  negotiations  had  been  broken  ofl^, 
without  any  hope  of  their  being  renewed,  that  the 
Russian  embassadors  had  left  London  and  Paris, 
and  that  the  English  government,  with  the  full  alli- 
ance and  support  of  France,  is  prepared  to  enter 
upon  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  war.  The  course 
marked  out  seems  to  be  generally  understood.  A 
contingent  of  20,000  men  is  to  be  sent  to  Turkey 
as  an  auxiliary  force,  under  the  command  of  Lord 
Raglan  in  chief,  under  whom  several  distinguished 
officers,  including  Lord  Cardigan,  General  Brother- 
ton,  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  have  volunteered 
to  serve.  Colonel  Eyre,  who  distinguished  himself 
in  the  Kaffir  war,  is  to  command  a  brigade.  Half 
of  the  contingent,  comprising  10,000  infantry,  were 
already  under  orders,  and  would  leave  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  The  first  detachment  of  2500  left  South- 
ampton in  three  steamers  on  the  22d,  and  about 
900  left  Liverpool  on  the  same  day.  The  regiments 
are  rapidly  filled  with  volunteers,  and  the  activity 
in  the  dock-yards  has  prepared  thirty  ships  carrying 
2220  guns  for  the  Baltic. 

The  debates  in  Parliament  on  the  subject  hare 
been  interesting  and  instructive.  On  the  13th  in 
the  Hf  ise  of  Commons,  Lord  John  Russell  intro- 
duced the  New  Reform  Bill,  which  proposes  im- 
portant changes  in  the  representation,  and  would 
command  universal  attention  but  for  the  over- 
whelming interest  felt  in  the  Eastern  war.  The 
bill  proposes  to  disfranchise  entirely  boroughs  con- 
taining less  than  300  electors  or  5000  inhabitants. 


of  which  there  are  19,  returning  29  members  : — to 
take  away  one  member  each  from  boroughs  having 
less  than  500  electors  or  10,000  inhabitants  and  re- 
turning two  members,  of  which  there  are  eleven  : — 
the  number  of  members,  therefore,  will  be  reduced 
62  by  disfranchisement,  and/our  seats  are  already 
vacant.  So  that  there  are  66  to  be  disposed  of. 
The  bill  proposes  that  every  county  and  part  of  a 
county  containing  a  population  of  more  than  100,000 
and  returning  two  members,  shall  hereafter  return 
three — which  will  add  38.  Certain  divisions  of 
counties  now  returning  two  members  are  to  be  sub- 
divided and  each  sub-division  to  return  three — 
which  will  add  8.  Cities  and  boroughs  containing 
more  than  100,000  inhabitants  at  present  returning 
two  members  are  hereafter  to  return  three — which 
will  add  10.  Certain  towns  containing  over  20,000 
inhabitants  are  to  return  one  member  each :  the 
Inns  of  Court  are  to  return  two  and  London  Uni- 
versity one — which  will  give  a  further  addition  of 
8.  This  will  leave  tivo  seats  vacant,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  give  these  to  Scotland.  The  bill  proposes 
also  to  give  the  franchise  to  persons  in  receipt  of 
salaries  of  not  less  than  £100  per  annum — persons 
receiving  £10  per  annum  from  government,  bank 
or  India  Stock,  persons  paying  40  shillings  per  an- 
num to  the  income  or  assessed  taxes,  graduates  of 
any  university,  and  persons  who  hare  for  three  years 
possessed  a  deposit  of  £50  in  any  Savings  Bank. 
The  franchise  for  counties  is  to  be  extended  to  all 
occupiers  rated  at  £10  per  annum  residing  else- 
where than  in  represented  towns :  the  borough 
franchise  to  occupiers  rated  at  £6  who  have  resided 
in  the  borough  for  two  and  a  half  years. — The  bill 
was  made  the  subject  of  a  brief  debate  and  was 
vindicated  by  Lord  John  Russell,  who  maintained 
that  it  was  both  liberal  and  conservative  in  its  pro- 
visions, and  that  its  passage  was  demanded  by  the 
best  interests  of  the  country. 

The  Eastern  question  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  6th,  by  the  Mar- 
quis of  Clanricade,  who  confined  himself  to  inquir- 
ing whether  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  answered 
the  last  propositions  from  Vienna.  Lord  Claren- 
don replied  that  the  Emperor's  answer  had  been 
received,  but  that  its  terms  were  quite  unacceptable 
and  not  of  a  character  to  send  to  Constantinople. 
Baron  Brunow,  the  Russian  Minister,  had  taken 
leave  of  him  on  the  4th,  and  had  broken  off  the  re- 
lations subsisting  between  England  and  Russia. 
Lord  Ellenborough  said  he  had  no  doubt  they  were 
at  the  commencement  of  one  of  the  most  formidable 
wars  in  which  Great  Britain  had  ever  been  engaged, 
and  he  regretted  that  the  people  of  that  country  did 
not  appear  to  be  at  all  aware  of  the  magnitude,  the 
probable  duration,  and  the  dismal  consequences  of 
that  war.  He  acquitted  the  Ministers  of  all  respon- 
sibility for  the  war,  and  urged  them  to  increase  to 
the  utmost  possible  extent  every  immediate  pre- 
paration for  it.  In  reply  to  further  questionings 
from  various  quarters.  Lord  Clarendon  declared 
that  all  negotiations  had  been  broken  off — and  that 
he  had  no  reason  for  hoping  that  they  could  be  re- 
newed.  In  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  16th, 

Mr.  Disraeli  inquired  whether  the  letter  of  the 
Emperor  of  France  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had 
been  sent  with  the  knowledge  and  concurrence  of 
the  English  government.  Lord  John  Russell  re- 
plied that  it  had — and  that  although  the  English 
government  did  not  consider  itself  responsible  for 
its  contents,  he  had  no  doubt  it  was  sent  for  the 
laudable  purpose  of  making  a  final  effort  for  the 
preservation  of  peace.     On  the  17th,  Mr.  Layard 
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opened  the  debate  in  a  speech  devoted  mainly  to  a 
review  of  the  action  of  the  Ministry,  whioh  he  com- 
plained had  not  been  straightforvrard.  He  exam- 
ined the  published  dispatches  to  show  that  the  Brit- 
ish government  had  been  mistaken,  short-sighted 
or  credulous  throughout,  and  that  the  affair  at 
Sinope,  as  well  as  the  occupation  of  the  Principal- 
ities, might  have  been  prevented  but  for  the  vacil- 
lating and  timorous  instructions  sent  out  from  En- 
gland. He  expressed  the  hope  that  in  prosecuting 
the  war  they  would  not  be  satisfied  with  restoring 
the  status  quo  ante  helium,  and  declared  that  the 
Turks  had  advanced  more  in  fifteen  years  than  the 
Russians  in  a  hundred  and  fifty.  Sir  James  Gra- 
ham replied,  vindicating  the  government  from  the 
censure  bestowed  upon  its  action,  and  urging  that 
the  course  it  had  pursued  had  cemented  the  union 
with  France  and  obtained  the  consent  of  Austria 
and  Prussia  to  such  an  interpretation  of  old  treat- 
ies as  would  secure  the  independence  of  Turkey. 
Lord  Dudley  Stuart  condemned  the  conduct  of 
government  as  consisting  of  one  part  discretion 
and  three  parts  cowardice.  Mr.  Roebuck  defended 
the  Ministry,  and  praised  them  in  not  having  rushed 
hastily  into  war.  Lord  John  Russell  followed  in  a 
long  and  eloquent  speech,  charging  upon  the  Rus- 
sian gorcrnment  the  most  direct  and  unequivocal 
falsehood.  He  reviewed  the  negotiations  to  show 
the  deception  which  Russia  had  practiced,  and  to 
vindicate  the  action  of  the  British  government. 
Austria  and  Prussia  had  been  found  slow  in  assert- 
ing their  independence  of  Russia,  but  their  sympa- 
thies were  with  the  Western  Powers,  whom  they 
would  ultimately  aid.  The  conduct  of  the  Empe- 
ror of  the  French  throughout  all  these  transactions 
had  been  so  open,  frank,  and  straightforward,  that 
it  was  impossible  not  to  place  the  utmost  reliance 
on  him  and  his  government.  He  thought  it  would 
be  necessary  to  add  three  millions  of  pounds  to  the 
expenses  of  the  year,  and  reminded  the  House  that 
success  in  war  depends  upon  secrecy,  upon  com- 
bination, and  rapidity.  He  said  he  should  deeply 
regret  such  a  conflict,  but  if  the  ambition  of  Russia 
could  not  otherwise  be  restrained,  England  must 
enter  upon  the  contest  with  a  stout  heart,  and  rely 
on  God  to  defend  the  right.  On  the  20th,  Mr.  Cob- 
den  reviewed  the  conduct  of  the  government,  main- 
ly for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  Turkey  was  not 
entitled  to  the  sympathy  of  England,  and  that  the 
interest  of  Great  Britain  should  have  prompted  her 
to  take  part  with  Russia  in  securing  protection  to 
the  Christian  population  of  Turkey.  He  ridiculed 
the  notion  that  Europe  was  in  any  danger  from 
Russian  ambition,  and  said  that  the  Russian  em- 
pire was  of  more  importance  to  English  commerce 
than  any  foreign  country,  except  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Disraeli  made  a  very  able  speech,  designed  to 
convict  the  ministry  of  culpable  blindness  to  the 
purposes  of  Russia,  whose  policy,  he  said,  had  been 
so  clearly  indicated  at  the  very  outset  that  prudent 
men  should  have  been  on  their  guard.  He  com- 
plained that  the  ministry  had  never  demanded  an 
explicit  declaration  of  Russian  designs,  nor  protest- 
ed against  them  until  too  late.  Their  conduct,  he 
said,  could  only  have  originated  in  morbid  credulity 
or  in  connivance  with  Russia.  If  it  were  only  the 
former,  their  misconduct  might  still  be  retrieved, 
and  the  war  conducted  to  an  honorable  issue.  But 
various  circumstances,  he  thought,  connected  with 
Iho  negotiations,  could  scarcely  be  explained  ex- 
cept on  the  supposition  of  connivance.  Proceed- 
ing lo  examine  the  present  state  of  the  question,  he 
referred  to  the  alliance  with  France,  and  pointed 


out  the  distinction  between  maintaining  the  balance 
of  power  and  preserving  the  territorial  distribution 
of  Europe,  saying  that  any  attempt  to  do  the  latter 
would  involve  England  in  continual  wars.  He 
concluded  with  an  assurance  that,  whatever  might 
be  their  opinion  of  the  conduct  of  ministers,  the  op- 
position would  do  nothing  to  impede  the  action  of 
the  government  in  the  present  crisis.  Lord  Palm- 
erston,  in  reply,  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  no 
one  had  charged  the  government  with  having  rashly 
and  imprudently  plunged  the  country  into  war ; 
that  would  have  been  a  heavy  responsibility,  from 
which  he  was  glad  to  be  relieved.  The  very  mod- 
eration and  forbearance  with  which  they  were 
charged  had  enabled  them  to  preserve  the  good 
opinion  of  the  country,  and  to  secure  its  united 
support  in  the  crisis  to  which  they  had  arrived. 
They  were  accused  of  credulity ;  but  he  asserted 
that  the  dispatches  justified  them  in  having  for  a 
considerable  period  reposed  confidence  in  the  as- 
surances of  the  Russian  government.  Count  Nes- 
selrode,  with  his  own  lips,  had  given  the  British 
minister  at  St.  Petersburgh  the  assurances  on  which 
they  had  relied.  When  positive  assertions  are  thus 
made  by  the  government  of  a  great  country  like 
Russia,  they  are  entitled  to  be  believed.  When 
Count  Nesselrode,  at  a  later  stage  of  the  negotia- 
tions, asserted  that  the  British  and  French  govern- 
ments had  been  aware  from  the  outset  of  the  de- 
mands of  Russia,  he  asserted  that  which  was  utter- 
ly at  variance  with  the  facts  ;  and  he  felt  bound  to 
say  that,  throughout  these  transactions,  the  Russian 
government  and  its  agents  had  exhausted  every 
modification  of  untruth,  concealment,  and  evasion, 
and  ended  with  the  assertion  of  a  positive  false- 
hood. Nothing  had  been  lost  by  forbearance ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  had  tended  to  secure  the  friendship 
and  alliance  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  which  was  a 
matter  of  great  importance  in  this  contest.  He 
maintained,  in  reply  to  the  arguments  of  others, 
that  the  object  for  which  England  was  going  to 
war — namely,  to  uphold  the  independence  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  Ottoman  empire — was  one  worthy  of 
such  exertions,  and  that  tl^re  was  hardly  any  coun- 
try in  Europe  which  gave  evidence  of  greater  prog- 
ress than  Turkey.  In  considering  the  events  of 
the  future,  he  proceeded  to  show  that  the  strength 
of  the  Russians  had  been  overrated,  and  that  the ' 
Turks  had  shown  a  vitality  and  power  which  they 
were  not  believed  to  possess.  When  two  such 
countries  as  England  and  France  come  to  their  aid, 
he  thought  the  cause  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was 
entirely  desperate.  He  felt  convinced  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  would  fully  support  the  action 
of  the  government,  and  he  should  apply  without 
misgiving  to  Parliament  for  aid.  The  topic  has 
been  referred  to  on  several  other  occasions  in  both 
Houses,  but  nothing  further  has  been  said  worthy 
of  record. 

FRANCE. 
The  Eastern  war  continues  in  France,  as  in  En- 
gland and  indeed  throughout  Europe,  to  be  the 
leading  topic  of  interest.  On  the  29th  of  January 
the  Emperor  addressed  an  autograph  letter  to  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  stating  that  the  differences  be- 
tween Russia  and  Turkey  had  reached  such  a  point 
of  gravity  that  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  explain  the 
part  France  had  taken  on  that  question,  and  to  sug- 
gest means  by  which  he  thought  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope could  still  be  preserved.  It  was  not  the  action 
of  the  maritime  powers,  as  his  Majesty  urged,  but 
the  occupation  of  the  Principalities  which  had  taken 
the  subject  from  the  field  of  discussion  into  that  of 
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fact.  Still  even  that  event  was  not  regarded  as  a 
cause  of  war — but  a  note  was  prepared  by  the  four 
powers  destined  to  give  common  satisfaction.  That 
note  was  accepted  by  Russia,  but  commentaries 
were  immediately  added  which  destroyed  all  its 
conciliatory  effect,  and  prevented  its  acceptance  by 
the  Porte.  The  Sultan  in  turn  proposed  modifica- 
tions to  which  the  four  powers  acceded  but  which 
the  Czar  rejected-  Then  the  Porte,  wounded  in 
its  dignity  and  threatened  in  its  independence,  de- 
clared war  and  claimed  the  support  of  her  allies. 
The  English  and  French  squadrons  were  ordered 
to  the  Bosporus,  not  to  make  war  but  to  protect 
Turkey.  Efforts  for  peace  were  still  continued; 
other  propositions  were  submitted,  and  Russia  de- 
clared her  intention  to  remain  on  the  defensive. 
Up  to  that  time  France  and  England  had  been 
merely  spectators — when  the  affair  of  Sinope  oc- 
curred and  forced  them  to  take  a  more  defined  posi- 
tion. It  was  no  longer  their  policy  that  was  checked 
— their  military  honor  was  wounded.  Hence  the 
order  was  given  to  their  squadrons  to  enter  the 
Black  Sea  and  to  prevent  by  force,  if  necessary,  the 
recurrence  of  such  an  event.  Arrived  at  this  point, 
it  was  clear  that  there  must  be  either  a  definitive 
understanding  or  a  decided  rupture.  If  his  Majesty 
desired  a  pacific  solution  it  was  suggested  that  an 
armistice  should  be  signed,  that  diplomatic  nego- 
tiations should  be  resumed,  and  that  all  the  belliger- 
ent forces  should  retire  from  the  places  where  the 
motives  of  war  had  called  them.  The  Russian 
troops  would  abandon  the  Principalities  and  the 
allied  squadron  the  Black  Sea,  The  Emperor  of 
Russia  would  name  a  plenipotentiary  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  with  the  Sultan,  to  be  submitted  to  the 
four  powers.  If  a  plan  should  be  adopted  on  which 
France  and  England  should  agree,  peace  would  be 
restored  and  the  world  satisfied.  If  his  Majesty 
should  refuse  this  proposition  they  must  leave  to 
the  fate  of  arms  and  the  hazards  of  war  that  which 
might  be  decided  by  reason  and  justice.  The  letter 
closed  by  quoting  from  the  Czar's  letter  of  Jan.  17, 
1853,  bis  protestation  that  their  relations  ought  to 
he  sincerely  amicable  and  to  repose  on  the  same 
intentions,  the  maintenance  of  order,  love  of  peace, 
respect  for  treaties,  and  reciprocal  benevolence  : 
"that  programme,"  adds  Napoleon,  "is  worthy  of 
the  Sovereign  who  traced  it,  and  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  affirm  that  I  have  remained  firm  to  it."  This 
letter  was  regarded  rather  as  a  manifesto  to  the 
French  nation  than  as  an  appeal  to  the  Czar;  it 
was  extensively  placarded  and  issued  in  immense 
numbers  in  extra,  editions  of  the  Moniteur.  The 
diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  French  govern- 
ment upon  this  question  has  been  published.  The 
details  of  the  military  measures  of  France  had  not 
been  announced,  but  it  was  understood  that  a  large 
contingent  would  be  immediately  sent  to  Turkey 
and  several  ships  added  to  the  French  squadron  in 
the  Black  Sea.  M.  Kisseleff,  the  Russian  Minis- 
ter, left  Paris  on  the  Cth,  By  an  imperial  decree 
the  convocation  of  the  Senate  and  Legislative  Body 
had  been  adjourned  to  the  2d  of  March.  The  mili- 
tary preparations  are  carried  on  with  great  energy. 
Large  orders  had  been  given  for  supplies  of  cloth- 
ing and  for  munitions  of  war,  and  it  was  believed 
that  not  less  than  40,000  rnen  would  be  assigned  to 
the  Eastern  service, 

THE    GERMAN    STATES. 
Great  interest  is  felt  in  the  position  which  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia  will  finally  decide  to  assume  in 
eonnection  with  the  difficulties   between  Russia 
and  Turkey.     Count  Orloff  had  been  sent  to  Vi- 


enna as  the  bearer  of  propositions  by  the  Russian 
Emperor,  which  the  representatives  of  the  Four 
Powers  had  pronounced  inadmissible,  and  which 
they  had  declined  to  submit  to  the  Porte.  It  was 
believed  that  he  was  also  authorized  to  enter  into 
arrangements  to  secure  the  alliance  of  Austria  with 
Russia  ;  and,  although  reports  were  rife  that  he  had 
failed  in  this  attempt,  nothing  definite  or  authentic 
was  known  concerning  the  objects  or  result  of  his 
mission.  An  article  had  been  published  in  the 
Moniteur,  evidently  by  authority,  saying  that  the 
Western  Powers  relied  on  the  sympathies  of  Aus- 
tria, who,  by  her  position,  is  called  on  to  play  an 
active  and  conspicuous  part.  She  has  always  de- 
clared herself  in  favor  of  the  points  claimed  by 
England  and  France,  and  the  interests  of  her  peo- 
ple are  declared  to  be  identical  with  those  of  France. 
The  important  declaration  is  added,  that  **  the 
French  Government  will  never  adopt  a  double-faced 
policy,  and  thus  while  defending  the  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  at  Constantinople,  it  can  not  suffer 
that  integrity  to  be  violated  by  aggressive  acts  from 
Greece  ;  nor  can  it,  while  the  flags  of  France  and 
Austria  are  united  in  the  East,  allow  any  attempt  to 
be  made  to  separate  them  beyond  the  Alps."  This  is 
regarded  as  a  menace  to  Austria,  threatening  her 
with  insurrections  in  Italy  if  she  does  not  join 
France  in  the  present  war.  The  latest  reports  in- 
dicate that  Austria  will  endeavor,  as  long  as  possi- 
ble, to  maintain  a  position  of  complete  neutrality  ; 
but  it  is  believed  that  fear  of  a  fresh  Hungarian  in- 
surrection will  eventually  compel  her  to  take  sides 
with  Russia.  The  omission  of  any  reference  to 
Prussia,  in  the  articles  of  the  Moniteur,  is  regarded 
as  significant — since  it  indicates  that  her  position 
is  not  distrusted  by  France  as  strongly  as  that  of 
Austria. 

TURKEY  AND  THE  EAST. 
No  military  movements  of  special  importance 
have  taken  place  on  the  Danube  since  our  last 
Record.  The  Russians  are  concentrating  large  num- 
bers of  troops,  and  are  apparently  preparing  for  a 
combined  attack  on  the  fortresses  now  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Turks,  and  for  crossing  the  Danube. 
The  Turks  are  also  sending  reinforcements.  Sev- 
eral severe  skirmishes  had  taken  place  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Danube  in  which  the  Turks  had  been 
victorious,  the  reported  loss  of  the  Russians  being 
800  killed  and  1600  wounded— that  of  the  Turks 
being  about  half  that  number.  Meantime  an  insur- 
rection had  broken  out  in  Greece,  which  threatened 
to  be  somewhat  formidable.  There  seems  to  have 
been  a  concerted  rising  in  Albania,  Macedonia, 
and  Thessaly  against  the  Turkish  Government,  and 
the  insurgents  arc  said  to  number  over  40,000.  In 
several  skirmishes  which  have  occurred  between 
them  and  the  Turkish  troops  they  are  said  to  have 
been  uniformly  successful.  Great  enthusiasm  pre- 
vails throughout  Greece  at  the  prospect  of  estab- 
lishing, in  consequence  of  the  war  with  Russia,  a 
Greek  Empire  on  the  ruins  of  Turkey.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  Greece  is  not  at  all  concerned  in  these 
movements,  and  is  believed  to  regard  them  with 
alarm.  It  is  said  that  proofs  have  been  discovered 
that  the  conspiracy  is  the  result  of  Russian  intrigues, 
and  that  several  Russian  agents  and  officers  have 
been  arrested  for  complicity  in  the  affair.  The  exac- 
tions of  the  Russian  authorities  in  Wallachia  are  in- 
crediljly  oj)prcssive,  and  are  driving  the  inhabitants 
into  open  rebellion.  Villages  have  been  burned  be- 
cause the  inhabitants  refused  to  comply  any  further 
with  the  requisitions  of  the  Russians,  and  thou- 
samls  of  the  people  have  fled  to  the  mountains. 
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THE  SACREDNESS  OF  THE  HUMAN 
BODY — or  the  respect  due  to  the  human  re- 
mains— is  it  a  prejudice,  a  relic  of  the  times  when 
men  did  not  think,  a  blind  superstition  at  war  with 
science,  with  philosophy,  with  our  truest  secular 
good?  or  has  it  a  deep  ground  in  the  reason,  as 
well  as  in  the  purest  moral  and  religious  sentiments 
of  our  nature  ?  The  question  is  one  deserring  our 
attention,  not  only  for  its  intrinsic  importance,  but 
on  account  of  certain  movements  which  have  lately 
given  it  a  new  interest  for  the  public  mind.  Its 
consideration  may  interrupt  some  of  our  specula- 
tions on  "Political  corruption,"  but  the  immoral 
and  irreverent  sentiment  we  have  laid  upon  "  the 
Table  "  for  dissection  grows  so  naturally  out  of  a 
loose  social  and  political  morality,  that  the  one  sub- 
ject may  be  considered  quite  germane  to  the  other. 
An  increasing  irreverence  for  the  body  may  well 
characterize  a  time  when  men's  souls  are  every- 
where bought  and  sold  for  political  oiRces,  and  the 
highest  weal  or  woe  of  the  most  important  nation 
on  earth  is  staked  on  measures  having  no  purer 
motive  than  the  party  advantage  they  may  give,  for 
the  time  being,  to  this  or  that  clique  of  spoil-hunt- 
ing factionists. 

The  fact  is  beyond  all  doubt.  There  ever  has 
been  in  all  places,  in  all  ages,  among  all  classes 
and  conditions  of  mankind,  a  deep-feeling  in  re- 
spect to  the  remains  of  our  earthly  mortality.  The 
human  body,  on  the  departure  of  the  spirit  from  it, 
has  never  been  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  other 
matter.  Nor  has  this  been  merely  a  tender  asso- 
ciation of  ideas,  such  as  would  be  caused  by  any 
object  intimately  connected  with  our  recollections 
of  departed  friends.  It  has  a  deeper  ground.  The 
body  is  not  like  a  picture,  a  book,  a  garment,  or 
any  thing  else  that  once  belonged  to  the  deceased, 
and  which  recalls  him  vividly  to  our  remembrance. 
It  is  something  more  than  a  belonging,  a  property, 
an  association.  Philosophy  and  psychology  may 
protest  against  the  thought,  but  still  they  can  never 
do  away  the  deep  planted  feeling,  that  in  those  cold, 
and  motionless,  and  speechless  relics  there  is  still 
remaining  something  of  the  former  selfhood.  The 
language  of  Antony  was  in  harmony  with  truth  as 
well  as  nature — 

Kind  souls,  what  weep  you,  when  you  but  behold 
Our  Caesar's  vesture  wounded  ?  Look  you  here. 
Here  is  himself.,  marr'd,  as  you  see,  by  traitors. 

The  higher  self  has  gone  but  there  is  an  eidolon,  an 
umbra,  a  shadow,  a  representative,  yet  inhabiting 
the  seemingly  abandoned  tenement,  and  keeping  up 
the  title  in  the  name  of  the  former  humanity,  or  as 
we  may  say  in  legal  phrase,  in  trust  for  that  per- 
sonality from  which  it  has  not  been,  and  never  will 
be,  wholly  severed.  It  is  true,  the  great  creditor 
of  our  fallen  race  has  his  lien  upon  the  old  crum- 
bling mansion,  but  there  is  yet  a  reversionary  in- 
terest; and  its  lord  shall  again  return  to  the  home 
which  saw  the  infancy  of  his  being.  In  strictest 
harmony  with  this  idea,  and  transcending  all  mere 
metaphor,  is  the  language  of  Scripture  when  it 
speaks  of  '*  the  redemption  of  the  body,"  or  the  res- 
toration from  that  old  forfeiture  implied  in  the  sen- 
tence—"  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou 
return."     Science  may  prove,  ever  so  clearly,  that 


there  is  nothing  there  but  carbon,  and  oxygen,  and 
lime,  and  phosphorus,  and  azote;  a  false  spiritual- 
ism, or  a  proud  Platonism,  may  affect  to  despise 
the  body  as  a  clog  to  the  spirit  in  the  present  state, 
and  as  a  heavy  incumbrance  from  which  it  will  be 
forever  delivered  in  anwther  ;  but  all  this  can  never 
eradicate  the  sentiment  we  are  considering.  Jt  en- 
ters too  deeply  into  our  laws  of  thinking,  our  laws 
of  speech,  our  most  interior  moral  and  religious 
emotions.  The  attempt  to  do  violence  to  all  these, 
may  work,  for  a  while,  an  incalculable  moral  mis- 
chief, but  it  can  not  wholly  succeed.  Scripture 
and  nature  both  protest  against  the  wrong  it  would 
inflict  upon  all  that  is  most  pure,  most  tender,  and 
most  precious  in  our  humanity. 

The  sacrilegious  tendency  of  which  we  speak, 
shows  itself  in  two  ways.  There  is  the  claim  of 
science,  and  the  claim  of  the  mart.  The  doctor 
and  the  merchant  both  demand  that  "  the  earth  shall 
give  up  to  them  her  dead."  One  wants  the  bodies 
themselves,  the  other,  the  room  they  occupy.  One 
presents  the  plea  of  useful  knowledge,  the  other  of 
increasing  trade  which  must  have  its  accommoda- 
tions. One  would  extract  the  elixir  of  life  and 
health  from  mortality ;  the  other  would  create  the 
philosopher's  stone  from  dust  and  ashes ;  it  would 
bring  out  of  dead  men's  bones  that  charm  of  the 
alchemist  which  shall  convert  the  vaults  of  the 
church-yard  into  the  vaults  of  the  bank,  and  the  moss- 
grown  mouldering  monuments  into  the  bright  gold 
of  an  advancing  commerce.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  there  is  no  little  inconsistency  in  the 
respective  attitudes  of  the  two  parties  so  clamorous 
for  a  similar  object.  Some  have  not  hesitated  to 
advocate  the  claim  of  the  doctors,  and  to  talk  of  the 
necessities  of  science,  who  have  been  horrified  at 
the  thought  that  the  sacrilegious  foot  of  trade  should 
disturb  the  bones  of  their  ancestors.  The  hospital, 
the  almshouse,  and  the  prison,  may  thus  be  invaded 
for  the  secular  good  of  humanity,  but  Trinity  ground 
is  sacred.  There  are  higher  associations  there.  The 
church,  too,  comes  to  the  rescue,  and  nobly  must 
we  say,  has  she  fulfilled  her  duty  in  the  case.  We 
cast  no  blame  on  her.  The  dead  most  near  and 
dear  to  us  lie  far  away  from  her  revered  inclosures; 
they  slumber  in  the  rural  burying  ground,  and  near 
the  shadow  of  the  meeting-house;  yet  still,  on  this 
question,  our  feeling  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  "ven- 
erable corporation."  We  cherish  it  as  well  for  the 
honored  dead  who  lie  buried  in  those  grounds,  as 
for  the  great  principle  involved  in  the  contest.  The 
church  is  in  the  right.  We  praise  her  pious  zeal. 
Every  other  Christian  church,  or  denomination,  in 
the  land  ought  to  make  common  cause  with  her: 
Yet  still,  must  we  say  it,  the  other  invasion  of  the 
dead  is  no  less  sacrilegious,  while  it  makes  even  a 
deeper  apj)eal  to  our  human  sympathies. 

We  can  not  help  thinking  that  the  "necessities  of 
medical  science  have  been  greatly  overrated.  Even 
where  the  want  is  conceded,  the  benefits  may  be 
purchased  too  dear.  Better  that  the  causes  of  some 
bodily  diseases  remain  concealed,  than  that  the 
knowledge  of  them  be  obtained  at  the  sacrifice  of 
some  of  the  best  feelings  of  the  soul.  But  admit- 
ting the  force  of  every  plea,  may  we  not  ask — is 
there  not  in  many  cases,  in  most  cases  perhaps,  an 
unfeeling  waste  ?    A  very  scientific  Professor  onoe 
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told  us  that  in  one  of  our  Medical  Colleges,  the 
number  of  subjects  obtained  for  dissection  in  one 
course  of  winter  lectures  amounted  to  upward  of 
forty,  and  this  he  spoke  of  as  a  ver;^  insufficient 
supply.  Carry  out  the  ratio  to  the  numerous  med- 
ical colleges  in  our  city  and  land,  and  the  number 
of  graves  disturbed,  and  human  bodies  desecrated, 
every  year,  must  be  reckoned  by  thousands.  We 
would  be  cautious  here  in  treating  of  a  matter 
which,  it  may  be  said,  the  writer  does  not  profes- 
sionally understand;  but  must  it  not  strike  almost 
eYery  unprofessional  mind  in  the  same  light?  Why 
this  apparently  enormous  waste?  Why  must  the 
human  body  be  dissected  over  and  over  again  ten 
thousand  times,  not  so  much  for  the  discovery  of  new 
truths— for  that  is  not  even  alleged  as  the  ground 
in  most  cases — but  to  explain  old  and  well  known 
truths  to  every  new  class  of  students?  May  there 
not  be  made  most  accurate  anatomical  representa- 
tions by  means  of  drawings,  by  preparations  in  wax, 
and  other  modes  that  might  be  mentioned,  reserv- 
ing dissections  for  those  cases  alone,  where  the 
parts  are  too  minute,  and  the  action  too  microscop- 
ical to  be  set  forth  by  any  such  methods?  Can  not 
a  knowledge  of  the  general  anatomy  be  given  unless 
a  man  is  cut  up  every  time  the  class  comes  before 
the  lecturer?  These  questions  may  perhaps  betray 
ignorance  of  the  subject  in  some  respects,  but  of 
the  ordinary  workings  of  human  nature  all  intelli- 
gent men  are  alike  judges,  and  upon  the  minds  of 
such  the  conviction  will  press  itself,  that  the  hard- 
ening effect  of  these  scientific  butcheries — we  mean 
to  use  the  term  in  no  more  offensive  sense  than  if 
we  were  applying  it  to  the  worthy  citizens  who  sup- 
ply us  with  animal  food — must  produce  an  indiffer- 
ence, a  recklessness,  which  not  only  leads  to  the 
waste  of  which  complaint  is  made,  but  actually 
comes  to  believe  it  indispensable  ?  The  right  feel- 
ing on  this  subject  might,  perhaps,  obtain  results 
equally  scientific,  and  equally  valuable,  from  far 
less  means,  and  with  far  less  sacrifice  of  what  is  of 
more  value  than  almost  any  amount  of  knowledge 
whether  speculative  or  practical. 

It  does  no  hurt  to  the  dead.  Nothing  can  be 
weaker  than  this  common  argument ;  nothing  could 
show  a  more  inadequate  appreciation  of  the  real 
merits  of  the  great  question  involved.  It  does  no 
hurt  to  the  dead,  but  it  does  an  immense  injury  to  the 
living.  We  refer  not  now  to  the  more  immediate 
pain  given  to  the  sensibilities.  Severe  as  this  is, 
there  is  an  evil  far  greater  in  what  may  be  styled 
the  demoralizing  consequences  that  must  flow  from 
the  loss  of  that  reverence  which  has  ever  been  con- 
nected with  all  that  reminds  us  of  the  departed.  It 
is  the  tendency  to  mar,  and,  in  time,  wholly  to  de- 
stroy, a  feeling  most  intimately  associated  with  all 
that  goes  to  make  life  serious,  rational,  and  religious. 
It  breaks  up  the  sympathies  which  unite  us  with  the 
dead  and  thus  tend  more  than  all  things  else  to  pre- 
serve the  past  as  well  as  present  brotherhood  of  the 
race.  An  increasing  indifference  to  the  grave  and 
its  sacred  contents  must  produce  a  state  of  mind  at 
war,  in  feeling,  if  not  in  abstract  dogma,  with  some 
of  the  most  solemn  revelations  of  Scripture.  We 
do  not  make  enough  of  the  resurrection  in  our  mod- 
ern theology.  If  there  is  any  thing  in  Christianity 
fundamental  it  is  this.  The  New  Testament  not 
obscurely  teaches,  that  a  most  important  part  of 
Christ's  work  was  "  the  redemption  of  the  body"  as 
well  as  of  the  soul.  We  may  become  too  Platonic 
here,  and  find,  as  has  been  found  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church  and  the  world,  that  an  excessive 
and  abstract  spirituality  is  ever  drawing  round  to 


the  other  apparent  extreme  of  a  sensualizing  mate- 
rialism. The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  has  indeed  been  marred  by  some  of  our  modem 
speculations  even  within  the  pale  of  reputed  ortho- 
doxy and  evangelism  ;  but  it  still  holds  a  most  im- 
portant place  in  all  views  that  have  any  title  to  the 
Christian  name.  With  it  must  go  all  that  has  ever 
been  regarded  as  distinctive  in  the  creed,  as  well  as 
in  the  philosophy  of  the  Church.  *'  If  the  dead  rise 
not,  then  is  Christ  not  risen,  and  if  Christ  be  not 
risen,  then  is  our  faith  vain  ;"  a  darkness  deeper 
than  that  of  the  crucifixion  hour  yet  hangs  dense 
and  drear  over  all  the  earth;  "in  the  noon  day" 
of  science  and  philosophy  we  yet  "  grope  as  the 
blind,  and  stumble  as  those  who  have  no  light." 

Every  thing,  therefore,  is  unchristian,  as  well  as 
irreligious  and  demoralizing,  which  goes  to  destroy 
any  feeling,  or  association  of  ideas,  so  vitally  con- 
nected with  this  great  truth  of  revelation.  The  air 
of  the  dissecting-room  is  unfavorable  to  it ;  not  that 
the  superficial  scalpel  of  the  surgeon  could  ever  pen- 
etrate the  psychological  and  physiological  mystery 
that  lies  so  far  beneath,  and  thus  show  the  falsity  of 
the  common  belief;  but  the  outward  appearances, 
the  outward,  material,  tangible  associations,  are 
hostile  to  the  Scriptural  view.  And  this  is  the 
point  we  wish  mainly  to  present.  We  care  not  now 
for  any  of  the  difllcult  questions  that  have  been 
raised  respecting  it.  Opposition  to  the  doctrine  is 
not,  as  many  ignorantly  suppose,  a  new  thing, 
brought  out  at  last  by  the  meridian  light  of  modern 
science.  *'  How  are  the  dead  raised  up,  and  with 
what  body  do  they  come?"  was  asked  in  the  days  of 
Paul,  and  it  has  been  repeated  in  every  age  of  the 
Church.  The  answer  of  Athenagoras,  in  the  second 
century,  shows  that  all  the  common  objections  were 
as  rife  then  as  they  are  now.  Fathers  and  school- 
men, as  well  as  modern  metaphysicians,  have  filled 
volumes  with  arguments  in  respect  to  what  consti- 
tutes bodily  identity.  Yet  still — faith  clings  to  the 
dogma,  and  will  not  let  it  go.  Seeking  no  explana- 
tion of  the  mystery,  unweakened  by  any  scientific 
argument  against,  and  deriving  no  strength  from  any 
similar  reasoning  in  favor,  it  believes  that  the  body 
will  be  raised  again — yea,  the  same  body.  What 
is  laid  down  will  be  raised  up,  or  stand  up,  if  we  may 
use  the  literal  figure  of  the  word  anastasis.  How 
far,  in  quantity  or  quality,  there  may  be  the  same 
matter,  it  does  not  inquire  ;  it  is  enough  that  it  be 
the  same  body ;  it  is  sufficient  for  it,  that  there  is  in 
some  way  a  continued  identity  of  being — of  bodily 
being.  "  What  is  sown  in  weakness  will  be  raised 
in  power ;  what  is  sown  in  dishonor  will  be  raised 
in  glory  ;  what  is  sown  in  corruption  will  be  raised 
in  incorruption  ;"  what  is  sown  in  mortality  will  be 
raised  in  immortality.  And  the  pledge  of  all  this  is 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  the  literal,  visible,  ident- 
ical resurrection  of  Christ,  overriding  all  metaphys- 
ical objections,  and  giving  the  assurance  that  in  that 
model  case  the  same  body  which  was  taken  from  the 
cross,  and  laid  in  the  sepulchre,  rose  again  from  the 
dead,  and  ascended  into  heaven,  glorified,  purified 
from  the  laws  of  gross  matter,  undecaying,  incor- 
ruptible, immortal. 

But  not  to  trespass  farther  upon  the  domain  of 
theology,  it  is  in  this  great  truth  we  see  the  reason 
of  this  special  reverence  for  the  human  body.  It  is 
not  like  any  other  portion  of  matter.  It  undergoes 
dissolution,  but  yet  there  is  a  mysterious  preserva- 
tion of  a  surviving  identity.  It  is  true  the  dissect- 
ing knife  of  the  lecturer,  and  the  after  combustion 
of  the  janitor,  do  no  more  than  hasten  a  process 
which  is  going  on  more  slowly  in  the  earth ;  every 
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body  understands  that  as  well  as  those  who  would 
present  it  as  their  profoundcst  argument ;  but,  as 
far  as  the  associations  and  feelings  are  concerned, 
the  difference  is  immense.  In  the  one  case  there 
come  up  to  the  mind,  calmly,  seriously,  impressive- 
ly, the  ideas  of  rest,  of  seclusion,  of  divine  guard- 
ianship, of  a  silent  waiting  for  the  great  day  of 
deliverance  from  the  dominion  of  death  and  Hades ; 
with  the  other  we  connect,  and  we  can  not  help 
connecting,  the  ideas  of  ignominy,  of  vile  abuse,  of 
irreverence,  of  irreligion.  Especially  of  the  Christ- 
ian's grave  do  we  think  as  the  sacred  chamber  that 
contains  a  hidden  treasure.  There  is  suggested  the 
idea  of  divine  power  watching  over  those  "  who 
sleep  in  Jesus ;"  as  though  from  the  calm  blue  heav- 
ens above,  an  unslumbering  eye  was  ever  looking 
down  upon  the  consecrated  spot.  It  is  the  thought 
expressed  in  those  touching  lines  that  Watts  has 
paraphrased  from  Job,  and  which  have  been  repeat- 
ed on  so  many  rural  grave  stones  : 
"God  the  Redeemer  lives, 
And  often  from  the  skies, 
Looks  down  and  watches  o'er  our  dust. 
Till  He  shall  bid  it  rise." 

Now  what  a  contrast  to  all  this  religious  feeling, 
so  tender,  so  melancholy,  and  yet  so  full  of  moral 
health  to  the  soul — what  a  contrast,  we  say,  to  these 
blessed  influences  that  come  to  us  from  the  grave  in 
connection  with  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  is 
presented  by  the  scenes  and  associations  of  a  dis- 
secting room — the  sacred  human  body,  the  once 
loved  form,  the  former  temple  of  a  loving  spirit, 
thus  lying  mangled,  debased,  deformed,  made  the 
subject  of  unfeeling  remark  by  some  cold  material- 
izing lecturer,  and  exposed  to  the  rude  gaze,  and 
ruder  hands  of  hardened,  and  it  may  be,  licentious 
students. 

Must  it  not  be  demoralizing  ?  We  are  fully  aware 
of  the  strength  of  the  opposing  plea,  and,  on  the 
score  of  utility,  would  admit  the  difficulty  of  fully 
answering  it.  Science,  it  is  said,  must  have  its 
subjects  as  well  as  its  books  !  Wo  would  treat  with 
all  fairness  the  honorable  and  useful  men  who  pre- 
sent the  claim.  But  there  is,  certainly,  another  side 
to  the  picture  ;  there  are  other  evils  ;  there  are  other 
utilities  ;  and  if  they  come  in  conflict,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  strike  a  balance  between  the  higher  and 
ihe  lower — between  those  that  relate  to  the  body's 
health  and  those  that  belong  to  the  spiritual  hygieia, 
or  the  soul's  truest  good. 

A  mere  examination  of  the  human  body,  conduct- 
ed with  that  reverential  sympathy  which  befits  the 
act,  does  not  shock  our  feelings.  Relatives  are  al- 
most ever  willing  to  have  a  post  mortem  examina- 
tion, to  ascertain  the  nature  of  a  disease.  Violence, 
it  is  true,  is  done  to  the  sacred  tenement,  but  it  is 
violence  from  the  hand  of  a  friend,  It  is  ever  with 
tenderness,  with  sympathy,  with  all  mournful  re- 
spect ;  and  when  the  painful  act  has  been  com- 
pleted, every  care  is  used  in  closing  up  the  breach, 
and  presenting  again  that  appearance  of  entirety 
which  the  conceptive  faculty  demands  when  we 
would  think  of  the  state  of  the  dead.  Could  we  be 
certain  that  such  was  the  spirit  that  pervaded  the 
dissecting-room,  there  might  not  be  that  strong  re- 
pulsion in  the  thought,  although  every  care  that 
could  be  used  might  fall  short  of  wholly  relieving 
Ihe  difRculty. 

If  the  dissecting-room  be  necessary,  it  should  be 
ever  as  solemn  and  impressive  as  the  most  careful 
thoughtful ness  could  render  it.  No  trifling  levity, 
BO  mere  indifTercnce  even,  should  be  ever  allowed 
in  transactions  so  serious,  and  having  so  serious  a 


bearing  upon  both  the  moral  and  secular  interests 
of  mankind.  It  is  not,  however,  of  the  medical 
student  alone,  but  of  the  community  at  large,  that 
we  would  speak.  It  is  the  general  demoralizing 
effect  at  which  we  have  hinted,  that  should  make 
legislators  pause  before  they  give  facilities  to  prac- 
tices which  may  involve  such  momentous  conse- 
quences. We  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  all  religion, 
all  morality,  all  those  better  feelings  of  the  soul  in 
which  religion  and  morality  both  have  their  seat, 
will  receive  a  grievous  wound,  if  the  time  should 
come,  when,  through  the  demands  of  a  mere  inquis- 
itive science,  or  the  still  more  odious  exactions  of 
the  grave-disturbing  Mammon  of  covetousness,  there 
should  be  diffused  among  us  a  wide-spread  and 
growing  feeling  of  indifference  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  human  remains.  We  can  not  afford 
to  lose  any  of  the  moral  power  which  comes  from 
the  reverent  thought  of  the  other  state  of  being  and 
all  connected  with  it.  An  age  characterized  by  in- 
difference to  the  sepulchre  and  its  hallowed  associ- 
ations, we  may  well  expect  to  be  one  of  extreme 
worldliness,  in  all  the  worst  senses  of  that  most  sig- 
nificant term.  It  will  be  an  a-ge  of  selfishness, 
sensuality,  and  crime. 

But  why  such  apprehensions,  some  may  say  ;  it 
is  only  the  bodies  of  the  unknown  that  are  required 
— the  poor,  the  lost,  the  unclaimed,  the  forfeited  by 
crime.  But  this  in  fact  is  one  of  the  harshest  feat- 
ures of  the  measure.  The  poor  have  not  only  feel- 
ings like  the  rich,  but  often  those,  are  their  only 
treasure.  The  poor  think  more  of  death — they  have 
more  to  remind  them  of  it — than  their  wealthy  breth- 
ren ;  and  this  may  account  for  the  fact  that  these 
classes  are  ever  more  alarmed  at  the  thought  of 
sepulchral  violation  than  those  "who  fare  sumptu- 
ously every  day."  The  case,  too,  appeals  to  our 
universal  sympathies.  Every  truly  sensitive  mind 
must  feel  more  pain  at  the  thought  of  the  poor  Laz- 
arus being  dragged  from  his  grave,  than  of  the  rich 
Dives  being  subjected  to  a  similar  treatment. 

Is  it  the  guilty,  the  malefactor,  who  is  demanded? 
There  may  be  all  the  keenei  anguish  on  the  part  of 
surviving  friends.  The  bitter  sorrow  that  has  ac- 
companied their  ignominious  descent  to  the  grave, 
may,  on  this  very  account,  be  all  the  more  painfully 
sensitive  at  the  thought  of  violence  to  their  remains. 
Their  unquiet  life  of  crime  gives  atender  and  cherish- 
ed interest  to  the  conception  of  repose,  even  though 
it  be  but  a  conception,  in  which  the  mind  finds 
relief  from  the  contemplation  of  their  past  career. 

We  can  only  give  the  general  aspects  of  this 
question.  The  medical  profession,  it  is  said,  must 
have  subjects.  If  so,  let  them  be  content  with  the 
fewest  possible ;  let  the  most  serious  wisdom  among 
us  be  exercised  in  providing  the  means  with  the 
least  sacrifice  of  feeling,  the  least  of  moral  detri- 
ment ;  and  then  let  the  necessary  duty  be  ever  dis- 
charged with  all  the  devout  reverence  of  a  high  and 
religious  trust. 

Of  the  other,  or  the  commercial  claim,  we  can 
speak  with  no  such  tolerance.  The  plea  of  medical 
science  is  entitled  to  some  respect.  A  careful  and 
reverential  removal  of  the  dead,  for  reasons  con- 
nected with  the  public  health,  or  when  it  is  per- 
formed by  the  hands  of  friends  themselves,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  more  secure  and  quiet  rest- 
ing-place, may  present  little  or  no  ground  for  cen- 
sure. But  when  the  only  plea  is  the  enlargement 
of  the  places  of  trade  and  business  ;  when  the  nar- 
row house  is  to  be  disturbed  to  make  room  for  wider 
thoroughfares  :  when  the  long-silent  dead  are  to  bo 
exhumed  because  the  auctioneer  wants  the  place 
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for  his  hammer,  or  the  banker  for  his  board,  there 
can  be  but  one  thought  about  it  in  all  sound  moral 
and  religious  minds.  It  is  unfeeling,  unchristian, 
inhuman.  We  can  not  find  too  bad  a  name  for 
it.  It  is  a  ghoule,  a  vampyre — a  foul  sacrilege, 
a  horrible  enormity.  The  very  thought  of  it 
shows  a  demoralized  and  rapidly  demoralizing 
community. 

But  the  profanity  may  not  be  all  on  the  secular 
side.  There  is  another  thought,  in  close  connec- 
tion with  this,  and  which  we  must  not  omit.  If  it 
be  unchristian  thus  to  exhume  the  body,  it  may  be 
no  less  an  outrage  to  refuse  it  the  privilege  of  sep- 
ulchre. The  custom  of  consecrating  grounds  for 
burial,  had  its  origin  in  sound  Christian  doctrine, 
as  well  as  in  the  purest  Christian  feeling.  It  has, 
moreover,  when  kept  from  superstition,  a  salutary 
and  practical  moral  tendency.  But  when  it  is  made 
the  instrument  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  and  the 
bigot's  plea  for  excluding  the  stranger,  or  even  the 
heretic,  from  his  resting-place  in  the  earth,  or  worse 
than  all,  when  it  casts  him  forth  with  ignominy,  as 
though  in  avoidance  of  some  spiritual  taint,  then 
may  we  say  that  the  religious  pretense  becomes  a 
greater  enormity  than  could  ever  be  justly  charged 
upon  the  worldly  Mammon. 

The  two  general  modes  among  mankind  for  dis- 
posing of  the  remains  of  the  dead  have  been  by 
burial  and  by  burning.  The  first  is  peculiarly  Jew- 
ish and  Christian,  although  it  existed,  more  or  less, 
among  all  the  Oriental  nations  ;  the  latter  is  more 
commonly  associated  with  the  religion  and  customs 
of  Occidental  Heathenism.  Burial  was  doubtless 
the  most  ancient,  and,  perhaps,  at  first  the  universal 
practice.  It  existed  in  the  age  of  the  patriarchs  ; 
it  ©ontinued  (with  some  slight  exceptions  in  the 
days  of  the  later  monarchs)  through  the  whole  period 
of  the  Jewish  nationality.  Burning  came  in  at  a 
later  period.  It  may  have  first  arisen  in  war,  from 
the  necessity  of  some  speedy  and  thorough  mode  of 
disposing  of  the  slain.  But  it  came  afterward  to 
prevail  every  where  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. 

The  Christian  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  has  re- 
ceived and  sanctioned  the  practice  of  burial  in  the 
earth.  There  have,  however,  been  attempts  to  de- 
fend the  Greek  and  Roman  mode,  and  to  recom- 
mend its  adoption  in  modern  times.  Many  plausible 
arguments  are  adduced  in  favor  of  it.  Instead  of 
being  revolting,  it  is  said,  it  is  classical,  pure,  ten- 
der. There  is  a  touching  interest  in  the  thought  of 
the  poor  remains  gathered  by  the  hand  of  love  from 
the  consuming  pyre,  and  inclosed  in  the  portable 
urn  which  is  ever  to  remain  under  the  eye  of  nearest 
and  dearest  friends.  There  are  sometimes  also 
urged  other  reasons  connected  with  the  public  health. 
Such  a  mode,  however,  can  never  be  adopted  while 
the  Bible  retains  its  power  over  the  human  soul. 
The  burial  of  the  dead,  in  distinction  from  burning, 
vre  have  said,  is  peculiarly  Christian.  The  reason 
suggests  itself  from  another  part  of  our  argument. 
Christ  was  buried.  It  is  a  part  of  the  Creed,  and 
shall  remain  as  long  as  the  Church  shall  be  in  ex- 
istence :  "lie  was  crucified,  dead,  and  buried.^'' 
HE  was  buried  ;  even  he  who  was  crucified.  ■  The 
sense  and  sentient  life  had  departed  ;  but  with  that 
sacred  body  there  was  yet  connected  the  personality, 
even  that  Divine  Personality,  which  reclaimed  it 
from  the  grave,  and  bore  it  up  to  the  right  hand  of 
God. 

We  may  say,  too,  that  the  whole  language  of 
Scripture  in  reference  to  the  departed  has  been  con- 
structed on  this  idea.    It  is  embalmed  in  metaphors, 


in  words  of  pictorial  significance,  in  verbal  associ- 
ations, which  we  can  not  cast  off  without  wounding 
to  the  quick  whatever  is  most  tender  and  most  pre- 
cious in  the  religious  affections.  And  was  it  not 
designed  to  be  so  embalmed,  in  order  to  preserve 
that  ineffable  mystery  of  the  resurrection  against 
all  the  assaults  of  metaphysical  subtlety  ?  The  au- 
thor of  revelation  knows  what  is  best  for  us,  and  he 
has  therefore  given  us  the  tnith  in  such  a  way  that  < 
philosophy  can  not  change  or  mar  it,  or,  ii^  the  ex- 
pressive words  of  Scripture,  "spoil  us"  of  it,  if  we 
will  only  be  true  to  a  higher  feeling  and  a  higher 
guide. 

It  is  in  the  language  of  the  Bible,  too,  that  death 
is  first  commonly  called  a  sleep.  The  allusion  is 
sometimes  found  in  the  Greek  poetry,  but  it  could 
not  obtain  a  firm  hold  upon  the  associations  of 
thought,  because  it  was  felt  to  be  not  in  harmony 
with  the  act  and  phenomena  of  dissolution  in  the 
flames.  Hence,  too,  the  very  name  cewe^er?/.  Dis- 
guised through  the  perversion  of  a  Greek  diphthong 
and  a  Latin  consonant,  we  hardly  recognize  in  it 
the  old  patristic  KOtjjiTjTTJpiOv,  the  sleeping-place  of 
the  dead. 

If  we  would  adopt  the  classical  mode,  we  must 
change  the  language  of  services  and  liturgies  that 
have  become  most  deeply  enshrined  in  the  Chris- 
tian affections.  Our  most  scriptural,  and,  on  this 
account,  our  most  touching  hymns  would  become 
obsolete.  We  could  no  longer  sing  or  pray  with 
the  generations  that  are  past.  How  changed,  too, 
would  become  the  appearance  of  our  burying- 
grounds,  and  what  new  and  anti-christian  notions 
would  they  introduce  !  How  obsolete  their  monu- 
mental language  !  How  mute  their  warning  voices  ! 
How  meaningless  theironce  significant  inscriptions  ! 
How  deplorable  would  be  any  change  that  would 
render  unintelligible  those  old-fashioned  sermons — 
that  would  take  away  their  power  to  rebuke  an  in- 
fidel age,  or  to  preach  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead,  when  perhaps  all  else  around  them  might  be 
giving  way  to  a  young  philosophy  or  a  still  younger 
theology.  How  devoutly  should  we  thank  Heaven 
that  the  precious  truth  has  been  fenced  around  with 
associations  so  powerful,  so  deeply  entering  into 
the  whole  past  life  of  the  Church  and  humanity  ! 

All  nations  have  had  a  sacred  reverence  and  care 
for  the  body.  It  is  nature's  yearning  to  preserve 
the  chain  that  binds  together  our  humanity — to  keep 
the  generations  in  mind  of  each  other  as  the  crowded 
ranks  pass  on  in  that  never-ceasing  march  to  the 
eternal  home — that  ever  sundering  yet  never  broken 
procession 

Part  of  whose  bests  have  crossed  the  flood 
And  part  are  crossing  now. 

Hence  the  art  of  the  embalmer,  hence  the  funeral 
urn,  hence  the  care  for  sepulture,  hence  that  strong 
feeling  against  aught  that  would  wrong  these  cher- 
ished memorials  of  our  continuous  existence.  With 
these  ancient  and  universal  notions,  too,  there  may 
have  been  connected  some  early  and  afterward  ob- 
scured belief  in  a  resurrection  of  the  body.  But 
however  this  may  be,  it  is  Christianity,  as  we  have 
shown,  that  has  imparted  a  peculiar  power  to  the 
doctrine,  and  a  peculiar  sacrcdncss  to  every  thing 
naturally  or  ritually  associated  with  it. 

The  subject  is  one  of  deep  importance  in  itself, 
and  recent  movements  in  our  city  and  State  have 
added  to  the  interest  with  which  it  must  be  ever  in- 
vested. This  is  our  apology  to  our  readers  for  its 
selection,  and  the  space  we  have  occupied  in  its 
discussion. 
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ABOUT  a  year  since  as  we  were  quietly  rumina- 
tiiv'  in  our  Chair  one  morning,  a  swarm  of 
friends  lit  is  so  pleasant  to  lump  your  friends,  and 
not  dole  them  off  upon  your  fingers  !)  came  in  and 
said  to  us,  encouragingly  : 

"  Now,  old  Easy  Chair,  a  chance  offers  for  you 
to  make  money,  if  you  will  only  listen  to  the  advice 
of  sensible  men." 

"That  is  an  easy  condition  of  money-making," 
answered  we,  already  building,  in  imagination,  one 
of  those  free-stone  fronted  mansions  in  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  American  men  of  letters  reside.  "  What 
is  the  operation  ?" 

There  is  nothing  like  being  technical,  Avith  busy 
men.  That  word  "  operation"  was  hypocritical  in 
our  mouth.  It  did  not  come  out  naturally.  But 
we  could  not  resist  the  little  inducement  to  show 
our  little  knowledge — vanity  fattens  upon  such 
sorry  diet !  For  a  musing,  chatty,  recluse  old 
Easy  Chair,  to  talk  with  a  Wall  Street  air  about 
"operations,"  was  as  if  Wall  Street  should  use  a 
Persian  word  in  conversing  with  a  scholar.  The 
chances  indeed  are,  that  it  might  impose  upon  the 
scholar,  for  scholars  are  a  proverbially  credulous 
class,  and  he  would  go  about,  the  gentle  purblind, 
and  say  it  was  astonishing  what  scholarly  cultiva- 
tJLon  there  was  in  Wall  Street,  and  how  that  much 
aJjused  quarter  held  stock  in  Persian  poetry  (which 
you,  with  your  ready  wit — as  Thackeray  would 
put  it — would  instantly  call  "  ^  fancy  stock.") 

But  Wall  Street  could  not  impose  upon  the 
world.  The  dry  old  world  knows  very  well  the 
limits  of  Wall  Street  knowledge.  It  ends  con- 
siderably this  side  of  Persia.  And  yet,  notwith- 
standing our  accurate  perception  of  this  fact,  we 
could  not  refrain  from  throwing  that  dust  about 
"  operation"  in  the  eyes  of  the  same  Wall  Street. 
For  vanity  does  the  most  absurd  things  that  are 
done  upon  the  planet. 

"  The  operation,''^  said  old  Tubbs,  who  made  him- 
self spokesman  of  the  party,  and  emphasized  the 
word  in  a  peculiarly  pointed  manner,  "is  Crystal 
Palace  stock  !" 

"  Well,"  said  we,  "  what  are  we  to  do  ?" 

"  Buy  the  stock,  you  slow  old  coach,"  said  young 
Sly,  of  the  prosperous  firm  of  Dry,  Sly  and  Lye, 
who,  as  the  gifted  reader  well  knows,  do  an  enor- 
mous business  in  New  York,  and  have  extensive 
agencies  and  correspondences  all  over  this,  and 
other  great  and  glorious  countries. 

"  But  my  dear  Sly,"  said  we,  "  how  should  a 
fogy  old  Easy  Chair  buy  stock?  How  must  we 
begin." 

The  dear  Sly  laughed  benignly. 

"  My  venerable  and  paralytic  Easy  Chair,"  said 
he,  "  we.  Dry,  Sly  and  Lye,  will  purchase  in- 
numerable shares  for  you,  wait  until  they  rise  a 
little  ;  sell  out ;  deduct  a  gentle  commission,  and 
send  you  a  check  for  the  balance." 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  friends  in  chorus, 

"  Certainly,"  answered  w^e  with  great  ardor. 

"  Good-morning,"  said  they  all, 

"  Good-morning,"  replied  we,  rather  loftily,  al- 
ready possessed  of  our  fortune,  as  we  thought, 
and  busy  with  a  thousand  plans  of  luxurious  expen- 
diture. 

"Not  forgetting  charitable  institutions,"  inter- 
polated conscience,  dexterously. 

"  Ten  thousand  a  year,"  continued  we  sternly  to 
ourselves,  as  if  the  interruption  were  entirely  un- 
Ijecessary  and  premature,  "  to  the  Society  for  pro- 


moting the  freer  use  of  wooden  legs  by  horses> 
Then,  let  us  see,  shall  we  build  at  Newport  or  on 
the  summit  of  Mount  Washington.  Oh!  dear!" 
we  sighed,  "  great  is  the  embarrassment  of  riches  !^ 
We  were  just  sitting  down  to  have  a  chat  wiili 
you,  when  a  note  was  brought  in. 

"  Dear  E.  C.—  We  have  bought  at  160.  Shall  toe 
sell  at  70  or  75  .''      Yours, 

B.  Sly,  for  D.  S.  andU* 
We  replied  immediately  : 
"  Dear  Sir.     75  of  course. 

Your  obliged 

Easy  Chair.** 

The  next  day,  it  seems,  it  went  gallantly  up  to 
165.  The  next  it  reached  169.  We  began  to  peruse 
stock  reports — to  have  a  desire  of  seeing  the  evening 
paper.  We  even  fancied  an  incipient  rotundity  in 
the  stomach,  as  becomes  a  capitalist,  and  wore  our 
thumbs  in  our  waistcoat.     It  went  straight  to  170. 

"  To-morrow  night  the  sun  sets  upon  our  for- 
tune," said  we  sententiously,  patting  many  beggar 
boys  upon  the  head  as  we  went  home,  and  dropping 
a  shilling  in  the  forlorn  woman's  hand  who  asked 
for  a  penny.  The  next  day  affairs  were  as  they 
were.  The  next  week  a  slight  retrograde  move- 
ment. The  next  month  a  wild  and  confused  de- 
cline. At  the  end  of  many  weeks  came  another 
letter  from  our  banking  friends. 

"  Dear  Easy  Chair. —  TV'^e  have  this  day  sold  out  at 
112^.  Our  Mr.  Lye  will  call  to  arrange  about  the 
balance. 

Respectfully, 

Dry,  Sly,  and  Lye." 

The  boot,  as  the  vulgar  say,  w^as  on  the  other 
leg.  It  was  our  bull  that  had  gored  the  ox.  in 
fact  the  balance  was  on  the  wrong  side.  But  the 
generosity  of  our  merchants  is  proverbial.  Where- 
ever  floats  the  Am.erican  flag,  there  the  probity,  the 
lofty  principle,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Therefore  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  we  should  not  be  held  for  the 
whole  deficit.  Mr.  Lye  let  us  off  for  75  per  cent, 
and  the  next  day  Mr.  Dry  requested  the  honor  of 
our  company  at  dinner.  Meanwhile  the  use  of 
equine  wooden  legs  is  limited ;  and  when,  the 
other  day,  we  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Directors,  we  were  very  sorry  and  very  glad.  Sorry 
for  them,  for  they  have  done  all  that  could  be  asked 
of  them ;  they  were  not  responsible  for  the  wild 
fancy  speculations  of  Wall  Street.  And  we  are 
glad  that  they  only  have  lost  who  could  afford  to 
lose.  It  was  eminently  a  gaming  matter.  It  was 
so  understood.  Gentlemen  and  ladies  with  a  few 
spare  hundreds  threw  them  into  that  stock  as  upon 
a  roulette  table — v>hisk,  presto,  change  !  The  hundred 
came  out  a  thousand  or  rolled  cheerfully  out  of  sight. 
It  was  an  elegant  entertainment  for  superfluous  mon- 
eys. You  took  your  seat  at  the  board  ;  you  adven- 
tured your  odd  hundreds  or  so ;  you  drew  the  win- 
nings gently  in  ;  or — you  smiled  to  see  them  go. 
Nobody  was  harmed.  Nobody  had  a  loaf  less  at 
dinner,  nor  a  smaller  lump  of  sugar  to  his  tea.  It 
was  a  summer  delusion,  an  airy  mistake.  The 
Committee  could  not  control  it ;  for  it  was  purely- 
fancy.  That  was  the  beauty  of  it,  as  Lye,  the 
junior  partner,  said.  Crystal  Palace  stock  was, 
in  truth,  the  fanciest  stock  ever  offered  to  a  saga- 
cious Wall  Street.  That  amiable  street  chose  to 
get  exhilarated  and  to  toss  it  up  as  merrily  as  tho 
Liverpool  merchants  their  snow-balls,  last  Decern- 
ber.  Presently  it  thawed,  so  to  say  ;  that  fairy 
frost-work  of  fancy  melted,  and  like  all  melting 
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matter,  ran  down.  It  was  a  very  Harold  Skimpole 
of  a  stock. 

"  Really,"  it  seemed  to  say,  "  I  don't  understand 
this  thing.  I  am  honestly  very  ignorant  of  my  own 
value.  You  say  I  am  worth,  at  least,  two  hundred 
per  cent.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it.  You  say  I 
must  be  sold  at  that  rate.  Certainly.  You  under- 
stand the  whole  matter.  Two  hundred  and  ten,  did 
you  say  ?  As  you  please  ;  I  am  quite  at  your 
pleasure." 

And  so,  in  the  most  graceful  and  airy  manner  pos- 
sible, the  glittering  stock  bounded  into  the  highest 
prices.  And  the  charm  of  the  whole  is  the  undoubt- 
ed fact,  that  nobody  is  to  blame.  If  there  were  any 
guilt  in  the  matter,  we  should  not  so  lightly  speak 
of  it ;  but  it  is  only  a  more  public  illustration  of 
what  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  constantly  going 
on  in  Wall  Street,  in  certain  stocks — an  "opera- 
tion" sometimes  termed  stock  gambling.  When  the 
South  Sea  bubble  exploded,  the  actual  misery  pro- 
duced was  statistical.  When  the  United  States 
Batik  failed,  there  was  very  wide-spread  misfor- 
tune. But  when,  in  our  youth — a  smooth  and  buoy- 
ant Easy  Chair — we  went  abroad  to  sow  our  wild 
oats,  and  to  see  life,  and  came  to  the  German  Baths, 
Ems,  Baden-Baden,  and  the  others,  why,  we  tossed 
down  our  shining  guineas  and  Louis-d'ors  with  the 
rest ;  and  if  we  went  home  with  lighter  or  heavier 
purses,  it  did  not  affect  our  sleep,  and  we  did  not 
hesitate  to  try  the  same  fortune  at  Milan  and  the 
Florence  Casino. 

Far  be  it  from  a  moral  old  Easy  Chair  to  justify 
gambling.  We  are  not  saying  that  it  was  com- 
mendable to  try  "  the  Fancies" — only  that  we  are 
glad  nobody  seriously  suffered.  If  there  were  hosts 
of  ruined  widows,  and  orphans  made  destitute,  by 
this  singular  and  illusive  speculation,  of  which  the 
Directors'  report  was  like  the  moral  at  the  end  of  a 
pretty  fable,  we  should  never  see  the  Crystal  Palace 
again,  but  as  the  glittering  mausoleum  of  happy  hopes 
and  betrayed  confidences.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
so.  Let  us  jingle  what  remains,  and  smile  gayly 
at  the  losses,  and  look  sharper  next  time.  Let  Mr. 
Lye  pleasantly  arrange  for  the  balance,  and  do  j^ou 
have  the  pleasure  of  taking  wine  with  Mr.  Dry  next 
day.  Then,  if  you  choose  to  regret  that  you  bought 
the  stock — blame  yourself,  you  know.  It  shortens 
discussion,  and  abates  rage  marvelously.  If  you 
think  fit  to  vow  a  great  vow  never  to  gamble  in 
stocks  again,  why,  you  have  a  perfect  right  to  do 
so  :  and  if  Dry,  Sly,  and  Lye  clear  a  cool  hundred 
thousand  by  their  operations  in  the  Grand  Ele- 
phant Trunk  Line,  you  have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  you  have  not  run  the  risk  of  losing  that 
amount.  Is  it  Emerson,  by-the-by,  who  says  that 
**  hell  itself  is  not  without  its  extreme  satisfac- 
tions ?" 

Two  things  have  recalled  to  us  this  little  specu- 
lation of  ours  last  year — the  Report  of  the  Direct- 
ors, and  the  building  of  the  new  Opera  House — to 
■which  latter  subject  we  shall  devote  a  separate 
paragraph. 

The  new  Opera  House  is  rapidly  rising.  It 
stands  at  the  corner  of  Fourteenth  Street  and  Irv- 
ing Place.  Of  the  condition  of  the  stock  we  know 
nothing,  not  even  if  it  is  in  market,  nor  below  nor 
above  par.  Neither  do  we  know  any  thing  of  the 
arrangements  made  for  the  management.  When  we 
are  asked  seriously.  What  is  your  opinion.  Easy 
Chair,  of  the  prospects  of  the  Italian  Opera  in  New 
York  ?  we  respond,  as  a.  conscientious  Easy  Chair 
always  should  respond,  by  telling  our  entire  con- 


victions— our  doubts  as  well  as  our  certainties.  It 
may  be  as  well  to  state,  for  the  benefit  of  young 
Sly,  that  we  hold  no  stock  in  the  building,  but  that 
we  are  honest  lovers  of  music,  can  even  whistle  a 
tune  or  two,  and  wish  well  in  every  way  to  every 
experiment  undertaken  for  the  increase  and  im- 
provement of  music  among  us. 

We  are  at  once  saluted  with  this  fact,  as  we  be- 
gin our  investigation,  that  the  Italian  Opera  is  every 
where  a  luxury.  It  is  paid  for  by  those  who  enjoy 
it,  and  no  one  reaps  direct  pecuniary  benefit  from  it 
except  a  few  eminent  singers.  Even  in  Italy,  the 
San  Carlo  at  Naples,  La  iScala  at  Milan,  the  Fenice 
at  Venice,  which  are  the  great  operas,  are  directly 
under  government  patronage.  Whether  they  re- 
ceive subsidies  or  not,  they  do  not  divide  dividends 
to  shareholders.  So,  in  Germany,  the  operas  at 
Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Munich  are  royal  theatres,  un- 
der the  immediate  protection  of  the  Court,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  capitals  of  the  Duchies.  In  Paris  they 
receive  allowances  from  government.  In  St.  Peters- 
burg the  Opera  is  the  care  of  the  Emperor;  and  in 
London  it  is  supported  by  the  Court  and  the  aris- 
tocracy. The  infatuation  which  plunges  man  into 
the  management  of  theatres,  also  allures  him  to  the 
more  hopeless  arena  of  the  opera.  But  he  can  not 
long  maintain  the  struggle.  Where  the  opera  is  not 
a  government  affair,  and  the  manager  chances,  by 
some  fortunate  conjuncture  of  circumstances  to 
make  money — yet  no  shareholder  is  rejoiced  by  his 
quota  of  the  spoils — at  least  it  is  not  matter  of 
history. 

The  basis  of  the  continuity  of  the  Opera  in  Lon- 
don is  precisely  that  of  the  continued  manufacture 
of  pate  de  foie  gras — it  is  a  luxury  :  it  is  supported 
by  fashion.  A  nobleman  has  his  box  at  the  Opera, 
as  he  has  his  carriage  and  family  diamonds.  It  is 
a  part  of  the  play.  It  was  originally  an  exotic 
taste.  It  was  brought  from  the  Continent  i)y  the 
traveled  gentry,  and  became  the  fashion,  as  all  objcts 
de  virtu  become  the  fashion.  The  Opera  House,  in 
England,  was  a  place  in  which  certain  select  circles 
could  meet,  and  enjoy  an  artificial  excitement. 
The  great  expense  limited  and  winnowed  those  cir- 
cles. The  opera  itself  was  the  growth  of  a  genius 
and  education  entirely  alien  to  the  English.  It  is 
emphatically  a  Southern  product,  belonging  lo  more 
passionate  and  emotional  natures.  It  continues,  to 
this  day,  to  be  illustrated,  as  it  is  created,  by  that 
Southern  genius.  The  operas  and  the  singers  are, 
generally  speaking,  Italian.  The  English  people 
know  and  care  very  little  about  the  opera ;  and  all 
attempts  to  establish  an  English  Opera  have  failed. 

In  France,  after  the  Revolution  of  1848,  the  "  no- 
bility and  gentry"  threw  up  their  boxes  at  the  Italian 
Opera — they  ceased  to  go  ;  and  the  enterprise,  de- 
spite Alboni,  Persiani,  Ronconi,  and  Lablache, 
failed.  Now  that  the  star  of  empire  shines  again, 
the  Emperor  has  a  box,  at  a  huge  rent ;  it  is  de 
rigeur  for  the  great  officers  of  the  Court  to  have  the 
same.     Cruvelli  sings,  Eugenie  smiles — et  voilh  I 

What  do  all  these  things  show  ?  Certainly  they 
do  not  show  that  the  Italian  Opera  is  something 
which  the  great  mass  of  English,  and  even  French, 
people  desire  so  strongly,  that  a  promising  specula- 
tion can  be  based  upon  that  desire.  There  always 
is  an  opera,  to  be  sure,  in  London  and  Paris.  But 
if  you  will  look  in  the  Times  next  day,  you  will  see 
the  kind  of  audience  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera, 
Covent  Garden — for  Her  Majesty'' s  has  succumbed — ■ 
and  if  you  could  look  behind  the  scenes  at  the 
Grand  Opera  in  Paris,  you  would  see  government 
funds.    It  is  so  in  Berlin.   The  Italian  Opera  pyopej 
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leads  a  languishing,  often  a  wholly  suspended  life  ; 
wliile  the  German,  supported  by  the  King,  and  sing- 
ing translations  from  the  Italian,  does  well.  This 
ought  also  to  be  said,  that  if  in  Italy  or  Germany, 
the  government  support  were  withdrawn,  and  the 
opera  suspended,  the  people  would  contrive,  some 
how,  to  have  an  opera.  And  it  is  upon  the  knowl- 
edge of  that  very  fact  that  government  allows  the 
supplies.  The  people  are  essentially  a  musical 
people,  and  therefore  see  with  pleasure  a  musical 
institution  under  the  patronage  of  the  State.  But  if 
the  nobility  should  cease  to  support  the  Italian 
Opera  in  London,  the  thing  would  be  over.  The 
English  people  at  large  would  not  care  ;  and  would 
certainly  not  support  it.  It  is  because  they  are  not 
a  musical  people. 

Now,  it  is  clear,  that  the  institution  with  us  can 
have  no  factitious  basis.  If  we  are  not  musical 
and  do  not  care  about  the  opera,  it  certainly  will 
not  succeed  because  New  York  is  a  great  city,  and 
because  every  great  city  ought  to  have  an  opera. 
Every  great  city  ought  no  more  to  have  an  opera 
than  a  St.  Peter's.  It  is  a  question  of  taste,  not  of 
size.  And  it  may  be  resumed  by  saying,  that  if 
we  are  musical,  there  will  always  be  the  permanent 
effort  at  an  opera,  supported  and  justified  by  the 
general  taste.  If  we  are  not  musical,  the  opera 
can  only  be  supported  by  the  class  who  wish  to 
enjoy  the  luxury. 

We  roll  in  our  Easy  Chair  at  the  very  imminence 
of  the  question  you  are  going  to  ask.  There  is  no 
escape.  It  must  fairly  be  put  to  us  ;  Do  you,  O 
Easy  Chair,  believe  that  we  are  a  musical  people  ? 
Now  our  opinion  (as  every  body  opposed  to  us 
knows  so  well),  "  is  not  of  the  slightest  conse- 
quence," but  we  must  say,  No.  The  American 
people  know  two  tunes — Yankee  Doodle  and  Old 
Folks  at  Home.  But  if  any  man  is  in  doubtwhether 
to  call  us  a  musical  people,  let  him  try  when  he 
next  finds  himself  with  a  half-dozen  friends,  whether 
they  can  accomplish  together  any  simple  glee  w^ith 
tolerable  decency,  nay,  let  him  ask  himself  whether 
a  man  who  can  play  the  piano  tolerably,  is  not  a 
prodigy,  or  regarded  with  a  shade  of  contempt  as  a 
womanish  man ;  and  then  remember  how  in  the 
silent  midnight  streets  of  Rome  or  Vienna  he  can 
hardly  commence  an  air  or  a  chorus  but  some  tune- 
ful passenger  will  unite  his  voice  and  so,  another 
and  another  joining,  the  melody  roll  increasing 
onward.  These  are  the  straws  that  show  the  blow- 
ing of  the  wind. 

We  are  aware  of  the  existence  of  Ethiopian 
minstrels.  We  have  spoken  of  them  before.  But 
their  music  seems  to  require  the  piquant  sauce  of 
coarse  wit  and  vulgar  caricature  to  attract  or  to 
please.  It  hardly  seems  to  be  the  genuine  out- 
burst of  a  musical  nature,  at  least  in  Broadway. 
And  if  you  trace  its  origin  to  the  plantations,  it 
does  not  serve  effectively  as  an  argument  for  our 
tunefulness.  The  crowds  that  throng  to  Christy's 
and  Wood's  do  not  prove  that  there  is  in  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  love  of  music  which  will  make  the 
Italian  Opera  a  permanent  fact  among  us.  How, 
then,  will  it  fare  as  a  luxury  ? 

Experience  helps  us  a  little  here.  There  have 
been  various  efforts  made  to  found  and  to  support 
the  opera  in  New  York.  The  story  is  old  and  stale. 
One  thing  has  been  demonstrated,  that  the  secret  of 
making  money  from  the  investment  remains  hidden. 
Probably  Madame  Thillon,  at  Niblo's,  did  well. 
But  it  was  a  temporary  affair  and  could  not  have 
lasted  long.  Occasional  weeks,  during  all  the 
seasons,  have  been   successful.     But   such  facts 


prove  little  to  the  point,  except  that  they  are  ex- 
ceptions. Whether  in  the  old  Park,  at  the  Bowery, 
in  Chambers  Street,  at  Niblo's,  and  in  Astor  Place, 
the  opera  speculation  has  been  unsuccessful.  It 
may  justly  be  urged  that  the  great  performers  have 
not  appeared,  that  the  size  of  the  houses  did  not 
enable  the  managers  to  offer  such  sums  as  would 
tempt  the  best  talent  to  brave  the  sea.  That  is  true. 
But  how  have  the  best  who  came  succeeded? 
Alboni  failed  at  Niblo's,  and  Sontag  succeeded 
at  Niblo's  by  reason  of  private  and  social  sym- 
pathy, more  than  by  public  support,  and  a  second 
season  at  Castle  Garden  was  neither  very  brilliant 
nor  profitable.  It  would  have  been  foolish  for 
Jenny  Lind  to  go  upon  the  stage  here  ;  and  if  a 
famous  singer  finds  that  the  public  are  determined 
to  idolize  her,  she  will — for  even  Prime  Donne  love 
dollars — if  she  is  sensible,  desert  the  stage  for  the 
concert-room.  That  is  more  congenial  to  our  tastes 
and  habits.  The  stage  is  not  American.  In  the 
large  cities  there  are  always  theatres  ;  but  they  are 
very  w^retched,  and  the  best  are  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners.  English  men  and  women  play  English 
pieces,  of  which  the  peculiar  point,  being  local,  is 
usually  lost  to  us.  The  lecture  room  and  the  con' 
cert  are  our  amusements.  In  all  our  large  cities 
there  will  always  be  a  large  class  who  will  appre- 
ciate and  enjoy  the  opera,  but  it  is  not  the  class 
that  could  support  the  institution.  The  weight  of 
fashion  will  always  be  thrown  for  it.  But  fashion 
with  us  is  limited  and  uncertain.  Our  musical 
taste  seems  to  this  Easy  Chair  to  be  much  more 
sympathetic  with  the  German  than  the  Italian 
genius,  and  with  the  German  genius  the  form  of 
the  opera  is  secondary.  We  mean  that  of  those 
among  us  who  sincerely  love  music,  the  majority 
incline  rather  to  the  German.  Not  that  they  deny 
the  excellence  of  the  Italian,  but  on  the  whole  they 
find  more  sympathy  in  the  other  as  they  might  in  a 
certain  school  of  painting  as  compared  with  another. 
But,  as  we  throw  ourselves  back  again  and  con- 
sider, we  can  not  but  be  grateful  to  those  who  have 
moved  in  the  enterprise  ;  who  have  undertaken  to 
give  the  question  a  fair  and  adequate  trial.  As  the 
beautiful  temple  of  the  Muses  arises  in  the  airy  and 
spacious  quarter  of  the  city,  among  the  dwellings 
of  those  from  whom  the  chief  worship  must  come, 
we  can  not  but  be  proud  that  such  men  are,  and 
must  hope  that  we  may  be  mistaken.  Boston,  too, 
and  Philadelphia,  we  believe,  are  embarked  in  the 
same  boat,  upon  the  same  desperate  endeavor  to 
find  a  swift  northwest  passage  into  the  public  in- 
terest and  support.  Whatever  the  issue  may  be, 
the  gallant  Franklins  are  always  sweet  in  memory 
and  fame.  How  glad  we  shall  be  at  some  future 
day,  as  we  receive  our  semi-annual  dividend  of  one 
hundred  per  cent,  upon  our  opera-shares,  to  say  to 
our  grandchildren,  "  My  dears,  even  your  vener- 
able grandsire  once  disbelieved  in  opera-stock!" 


The  winter  that  is  passing  has  been  sadly  famous 
for  its  disasters  by  fire  and  flood,  and  they  have 
all  been  matters  of  direct  public  interest  as  well  as 
of  general  sympathy.  This  has  been  especially 
true  of  the  great  fires  in  the  city.  The  burning  of 
the  Great  Republic,  of  the  City  Hall,  of  the  Metro- 
politan Hall,  and,  if  we  may  say  so,  of  our  own 
establishment,  have  been  disasters  to  which  the 
public  are  parties.  In  the  loss  of  the  Great  Re- 
public, an  experiment,  peculiarly  American,  was 
postponed,  let  us  hope,  not  indefinitely.  The  City 
Hall  was  a  public  building,  an  old  public  servant, 
and  such  never  fall  without  regret.     The  Metro- 
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politan  Hall  was  our  only  spacious  room  for  public 
purposes  ;  and,  in  our  misfortune,  the  public  saw 
for  a  moment  paralyzed  the  hand  that  was  wont  to 
offer  it  so  much  of  its  native  and  foreign  reading. 

But  now  and  here  we  come  to  drop  a  "  melodious 
tear"  over  the  beautiful  Hall  of  Music  and  the  Mu- 
ses, around  which  clustered  so  many  and  such  ten- 
der associations.  It  was  on  the  14th  October,  1850, 
that  Tripler  Hall  was  opened  to  the  public.  Ma- 
dame Anna  Bishop  was,  unfortunately,  the  first 
person  who  sang  in  it.  It  should  have  been  music- 
ally consecrated  by  Jenny  Lind,  whose  portrait,  in 
a  large  medallion  fresco  in  the  cornice,  was  the 
chief  ornament  of  the  Hall.  Her  series  of  unprece- 
dented triumphs  immediately  succeeded,  and  in  this 
Hall  they  were  renewed  when  she  returned  to  the 
city,  until  the  last  great  ovation  and  farewell  in 
Castle  Garden.  Here,  too,  sang  Alboni  and  Son- 
tag.  Here  Ole  Bull  and  Paul  Julien  played.  Here 
the  Jullien  with  two  Vs  led,  with  airy  baton,  his 
colossal  and  consummate  orchestra.  Here  Everett, 
and  Webster,  and  the  great  conventions,  spoke.  Its 
three  years  were  crowded  with  interest. 

Nor  was  it  an  arena  unworthy  these  illustrious 
performances.  It  saluted  the  eye  with  an  aspect  of 
graceful  space.  The  brilliant  lights  flashed  along 
the  airy  gilded  gallery,  and  upon  the  bright  frescoes 
of  the  ceiling.  It  was  elegant  and  rich  in  its  im- 
pression. The  spectator,  as  he  entered,  felt  that  he 
•was  part  of  a  festival ;  and  what  a  festival  it  was, 
when  Jenny  Lind  was  the  hostess  !  At  the  earliest 
hour  the  great  space  was  crowded  with  brilliant 
ranks  of  the  best,  in  every  kind,  of  the  city.  What 
a  humming  murmur !  What  rustling,  glancing  fans  ! 
What  warm  and  luscious  odors  !  What  hopes,  and 
expectations,  and  enthusiasms  !  What  sneers  for 
the  doubters,  and  smiles  for  the  determined,  who 
knew  that  there  was  but  one  music,  and  that  Jenny 
Lind  was  its  interpreter  !  Then  the  door  opened — 
after  such  long,  long  waiting — and  silence  fell  upon 
the  glittering  throng,  until,  with  a  bound,  and  a  sur- 
prised, half-troubled  look,  she,  whom  all  had  longed 
to  see,  and  when  they  saw  loved,  stood,  holding  her 
bouquet,  and  glancing  around  that  eager  audience. 
She  sang — it  shall  be  Deh  vieni  non  tardar,  Mozart's 
music  from  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro — and  not  one  of  that 
great  mass  of  people,  who  has  felt  song  touch  his 
soul,  will  ever  forget,  in  any  subsequent  ecstacy, 
the  penetrating  sweetness  and  searching  splendor 
of  that  song. 

It  is  all  over.  The  flames  have  licked  away  with 
their  fiery  tongues  the  grace  and  the  beauty  of  the 
building — they  have  devoured  that  fair  fresco  of 
Jenny  Lind.  But  there  is  a  grace  and  a  beauty  of 
memory  that  no  flame  can  touch — an  immortal  por- 
trait that  survives. 

It  is  sad  to  reflect  that  with  us  nothing  is  perma- 
nent, not  even  our  buildings.  If  Athens  and  Rome, 
and  all  the  famous  cities  of  history,  had  been  as 
easily  consumed  by  fire  as  New  York,  how  much  of 
the  interest  of  the  Continent  and  of  the  world  would 
long  ago  have  disappeared.  Of  course  the  great 
paintings  and  statues,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  build- 
ings, would  have  gone.  Not  even  war  and  rapine 
have  been  enemies  so  terrible  as  fire.  The  charm 
of  home  association  falls  before  it.  Americans 
know  not  the  secret  influence  of  the  voices  that  call 
along  old  corridors,  and  speak  from  walls  pictured 
with  ancestors.  Our  homes  are  tents  of  a  night. 
Eager  to  build  for  to-morrow,  we  fail  to  build  for 
next  year.  We  lie  down  in  terror,  and  arise  with 
wonder.  The  great  bell  booms  fire,  the  sleeper  puts 
his  hand  to  the  wall,  finds  it  is  not  hot,  and  com- 


poses himself  to  rest ;  and  next  morning  walks  down 
to  the  smouldering  ruins  of  his  warehouse.  Our 
reason  lies  in  our  pockets,  and  not  in  our  hearts. 
When  we  are  convinced  that  it  will  pay  better  to 
build  better,  we  shall  have  fire-proof  houses,  and  not 
before.  Think  of  what  your  children's  children  have 
lost  in  the  destruction  of  Metropolitan  Hall.  A 
garrulous  grandsire,  like  us,  you  would  have  cele- 
brated the  younger  days  (as  grandsires  always  do) ; 
you  would  have  almost  sung  the  praises  of  the  di- 
vine Jenny  ;  she  would  have  been  a  precious  image 
to  that  listening  youth,  and  they  would  have  stood 
in  the  Hall  where  that  wondrous  voice  was  heard, 
even  as  they  will  stand,  when  they  go  upon  their 
travels,  in  Schiller's  chamber,  and  sit  beneath  Tas- 
so's  tree. 


It  would  seem  as  if  the  American  genius,  so 
shrewd  in  making  money,  was  equally  ingenious  in 
devising  ways  of  spending  it.  The  Astor  Library, 
as  we  remarked  last  month,  is  a  splendid  monument 
of  the  homage  of  Trade  to  Letters.  No  man  who  en- 
joys the  benefit  of  that  library  ought  ever  to  forget 
that  fact.  But  there  is  a  similar  tribute  w^hich 
Trade  might  pay  to  Art,  that  has  not  yet  been  suffi- 
ciently considered.  If  it  were  possible  to  procure 
facsimiles  of  all  the  great  pictures  in  the  world,  how 
many  men,  no  less  munificent  than  wealthy,  would 
instantly  combine  to  found  a  Gallery  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  which  should  be  as  famous  and  splendid  as 
any  of  the  European.  It  is  not,  indeed,  possible  to 
do  that.  A  fine  picture  refuses  to  be  adequately 
copied,  because  its  value  lies  generally  in  the  color, 
which  is  a  gift  of  nature,  the  seal  of  the  artist's 
genius,  and  is  not  to  be  imitated  or  reproduced  by 
the  skill  of  another.  But  with  sculpture  the  case  is 
different.  While  the  glory  of  the  original  concep- 
tion will  ever  belong  to  the  artist  who  determined 
the  work,  yet  the  work  itself  may  be  wrought  with- 
out his  seeing  it  or  touching  it.  When  Phidias  has 
moulded  the  cast  of  Jupiter,  any  journeyman  Greek, 
who  has  had  the  proper  mechanical  training,  can  put 
it  into  marble.  With  the  sculptor,  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  art,  it  is  a  matter  of  proportion  and  form. 
When  they  are  once  determined,  the  rest  is  an  affair 
of  mechanism. 

It  follows  directly  from  this  fact,  that  we  can  have 
as  good  a  gallery  of  sculpture  in  America  as  in  Eu- 
rope, if  we  thought  fit  to  employ  men  to  carve,  in 
marble,  accurate  copies  of  the  famous  statues.  But 
while  that  may  not  be  undertaken,  it  remains,  as  a 
feasible  and  desirable  plan,  to  have  casts,  equally 
accurate,  made  of  those  statues  ;  for  we  then  have 
that  exquisiteness  and  majesty  of  form  which  is  the 
splendor  of  sculpture,  and  lack  only  the  actual  com- 
plexion and  quality  of  marble.  This  has  been  done 
in  foreign  cities  with  the  greatest  ease  and  success. 
Raphael  Mcngs,  who  was  the  friend  of  Winckle- 
mann  and  Angelica  Kauffman,  and  one  of  the  most 
devoted  students  of  Greek  sculpture,  obtained  such 
a  collection  for  tlie  city  of  Dresden,  where  it  is 
known  as  Mengs's  Museum.  The  poor  German, 
whom  distance  and  poverty  forbid  to  cross  the  Alps, 
and  visit  Italy  and  Greece,  may  thus  sec,  in  his 
own  country,  the  works  whose  beauty  help  to  make 
the  fame  of  the  lands  he  is  debarred  from  seeing. 
As  he  turns  from  the  glowing  pages  of  Greek  liter- 
ature and  history,  of  which  his  countrymen  are  the 
shrewdest  commentators  and  critics,  his  eye  falls 
upon  the  forms  of  immortal  grace  and  freshness — 
the  personages  of  the  beautiful  mythology  which  has 
lighted  his  imagination.  He  has  brought  home  to 
him,  *'  the  beauty  that  was  Greece,  and  the  grand- 
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eur  that  was  Rome."  A  thoughtful  care,  a  wise 
taste,  and  a  noble  generosity,  have  created  around 
lain  all  llie  great  products  of  great  art  that  could  well 
be  detached  from  their  surroundings.  A  Greek  tem- 
ple belongs  to  Greece,  because  it  is  a  structure 
adapted  to  a  certain  climate  and  landscape.  But  a 
Greek  statue  represents  an  immortal  thought,  and  is 
as  universal  as  the  song  of  Homer. 

There  is  in  this  fact  another  reason  in  favor  of 
the  Gallery  of  Casts,  which  we  suggest.  The 
charm  of  a  picture  is  usually  color,  but  color  is  a 
characteristic  quality  of  climates  and  atmospheres, 
differing  in  each.  A  picture  is  best  understood  in 
the  place  where  it  was  painted.  Venice  justifies 
the  gorgeous  coloring  of  the  Venetian  painters.  A 
sunset  upon  the  Laguncs  explains  Titian.  In  the 
same  way,  the  Oriental  life,  and  landscape,  and  cli- 
mate, explain  Oriental  architecture.  Napoleon 
made  the  foolish  mistake  of  carrying  the  most  cele- 
brated pictures  to  Paris.  But  what  had  Tintoret 
and  Correggio  to  do  with  the  yellow  fog  of  the 
Seine?  Italy  only  is  the  proper  gallery  of  Italian 
art.  We  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the  beauti- 
ful Italian  pictures  are  not  beautiful  any  where,  but 
that  they  are  most  beautiful  and  most  intelligible 
in  Italy. 

Now  this  is  not  essential  to  sculpture.  The 
sense  of  form  is  a  more  universal  attribute  than 
that  of  color,  and  an  art,  based  ujon  form,  can 
therefore  be  as  fully  comprehended  in  one  spot  as 
another.  We  Yankees  are  sadly  slow  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  Fine  Arts.  There  is,  and  it  can  not 
be  doubted,  a  latent  skepticism  in  the  public  mind, 
if  not  contempt,  ia  regard  to  such  pursuits.  An 
artist  is  the  synonym  of  idler  and  good-for-nothing. 
Jonathan  Senior  hears  with  dismay  that  Jonathan 
Junior  proposes  to  become  an  artist.  It  is  a  vaga- 
bond's life  ;  it  comes  to  no  good  ;  it  is  a  pretty  play, 
but  not  serious  work;  the  great  end  of  man,  my 
son,  is  to  sell  molasses  by  the  hogshead  or  to  gam- 
ble in  stocks.  Even  a  distinguished  divine,  as  we 
have  heard,  recently  said,  in  a  lecture,  that  the  Fine 
Arts  flourished  during  national  decay !  that  the  great 
triumphs  of  art  have  been  contemporary  with  the 
decline  of  the  states  in  which  they  flourished.  And 
the  theological  argal\va.s,  that  the  Fine  Arts  were  not 
to  be  cultivated  or  sought  by  us,  for,  that  when  they 
began  to  flourish,  it  would  show  that  the  nation  had 
begun  to  decline  !  The  distinguished  divine  forgot 
two  things  :  first,  that  the  fact  is  not  as  he  stated ; 
and  secondly,  that  the  evidence  of  a  declining  peo- 
ple has  been  always  sought  in  a  declining  art,  as  his 
experience  of  travel  would  have  shown  him,  had  he 
taken  the  trouble  to  observe.  What  is  the  historic 
glory  of  Greece — what  is  the  priceless  legacy  she 
has  bequeathed  to  posterity  ?  Her  literature  and 
her  art ;  not  her  principles  of  trade  nor  her  forms  of 
government.  But  why  is  Roman  Art  so  poor  and 
second-rate  ?  Because  it  flourished  in  the  decay 
of  the  Greek,  and  was  a  poor  imitation  of  it.  Greek 
Art  implies  a  simple,  sweet,  and  sound  state  of  na- 
tional mind  more  than  any  other  phenomenon  of 
history.  If  decay  engenders  vigor,  and  disease 
health  ;  if  the  frame  is  coolest  in  fever,  and  the  head 
steadiest  when  giddy  ;  if,  when  a  nation  has  begun 
to  reel  and  rot  in  voluptuous  luxury,  the  forms  of 
its  thought  are  severely  pure  and  beautiful — then, 
but  only  then,  is  the  culmination  of  Art  the  period 
of  national  decline.  Of  all  the  insults  which  the 
majestic  art  of  Greece  has  received  from  savages 
and  spoilers,  none  is  so  sad  and  shameful  as  the 
assertion  of  the  distinguished  divine,  that  it  was 
the  growth  of  national  death.     If  Pericles  and  the 


Parthenon  are  the  phenomena  of  decay — and  not 
the  flower  of  a  singular  and  immortal  genius — they 
are,  at  least,  such  a  disease  as  the  pearl  is  to  the 
oyster. 

It  is  a  singular  wish  for  an  Easy  Chair,  but  we 
would  willingly  be  rich,  were  it  only  to  give  the 
Astor  Library  a  companion.  Literature  and  Sci- 
ence, which  are  honored  there,  have  always  been, 
the  bosom  companions  of  Art,  which  we  do  not  yet 
honor.  There  may  be  doubts  of  the  success  of  an 
Opera-house  dependent  for  support  upon  the  popu- 
lar attention  of  every  day.  But  a  Gallery  of  Casts, 
embracing  all  the  most  famous  statues  of  all  times 
and  countries,  founded  and  endowed  by  some  mil- 
lionaire, might  not  be  crowded  by  daily  visitors, 
but  it  would  at  once  and  forever  secure  a  circle, 
perpetually  enlarging,  of  those  who  recognize  and 
honor  in  Art  the  creative  genius  which  is  the  most 
precious  human  gift.  Through  them,  in  a  thousand 
ways,  an  ennobling  and  humane  influence  would 
aff"ect  the  national  manners  and  character.  We 
should  see,  grouped  in  immortal  youth,  the  triumphs 
of  elder  and  extinct  ages,  and  allow  that  there  were 
other  meh  besides  ourselves.  It  would  chasten  our 
vanity  to  perceive  how  much  others  have  done,  that 
we  can  not  do.  We  should  all  be  glad  to  declare 
that  there  were  brave  men  before  Agamemnon  ;  and 
although  we  could  not  say  that  they  died  unhonored, 
for  their  works  praise  them  forever,  we  should  will- 
ingly acknowledge  that  they  were  worthy  the  love 
of  Agamemnon. 

By  the  first  of  April  we  ought  to  think  of  sum- 
mer. Yet,  if  we  did,  we  should  go  far  toward  prov- 
ing ourselves  April  fools.  Even  May,  which  is  the 
peculiar  darling  of  English  poets,  is  a  doubtful 
beauty,  capricious  and  cold,  leading  her  lovers  into 
miry  lanes  and  meadows,  and  sending  them  home 
with  wet  feet  and  colds  in  their  heads.  As  for  us, 
we  have  no  spring.  Our  climate  shares  the  restless 
impatience  of  our  temperament,  and  leaps  from  the 
zero  mark  straight  up  to  boiling.  When  one  un- 
questionably warm  day  burns  us  a  little,  every  body 
feels  that  summer  has  arrived.  Then  what  a  burst- 
ing out  of  roses,  and  lilies,  and  peonies,  and  aza- 
lias  !  And  what  a  pulling  forth  of  muslin,  duck, 
and  drilling  !  Our  Easy  Chair  absolutely  tottered 
with  the  energy  of  the  frenzy,  the  other  morning, 
when,  before  March  had  fairly  gone  under,  there 
came  a  touch  of  June. 

"My  dear!  my  dear !"  said  a  wife — mind!  we  do 
not  say  whose  wife — "  we  must  really  begin  to  think 
where  we  are  going.  It's  getting  to  be  insuff'erably 
hot!  Here,  Abimelech,  Ebenezer,  Jeroboam,  run 
up  and  pull  out  the  last  year's  breeches  !  Spry, 
now  !  Let's  see  what's  to  be  done.  Jemima  !  run 
round  and  tell  Miss  Darnum  that  I  shall  want  her 
to  come  to-morrow  and  fix  up  the  boys'  things ! 
Hurry  !  hurry  !  summer's  coming  !"  exclaimed  the 
dear  old  lady  (mind !  we  didn't  say  whose  wife  !)  as 
if  the  summer  were  a  visitor  just  coming  up-stairs. 

Jemima  fled,  and  the  boys  ran  shouting  away. 
Boys,  did  we  say  ?  All  bat  one.  One  lingered,  the 
youthful  Jeroboam,  and  seemed  in  no  degree  to 
partake  the  eager  curiosity  of  his  brethren.  Ah  ! 
the  youngest  hopes  of  large  families  of  boys  under- 
stand very  well  what  this  row  at  the  approach  of 
summer  means.  It's  very  well  for  you.  Master 
Abimelech,  and  for  you.  Master  Ebenezer,  for  you 
shall  have  a  new  jacket  and  new  trowsers,  but  the 
mournful  Jeroboam  knows  with  fatal  certainty  that 
your  last  year's  wardrobe  will  be  razeed  for  him. 
Those  odious  pea-green  breeches  that  he  used  to 
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revile,  upon  your  legs,  are  now  to  be  abbreviated 
for  his  own — dwarfed  for  his  wearing  ;  not  new  any 
more,  but  with  all  the  rust  of  last  summer's  wear 
upon  them !  With  new  buttons  and  a  brilliant 
waistcoat,  you,  O  Abimelech,  will  strike  terror  and 
admiration  to  the  hearts  of  all  tender  girls,  but  the 
unhappy  Jeroboam  will  slip  along  side-streets  in 
your  cast  off  splendors,  and  read  with  agony  in  the 
face  of  every  girl  who  regards  him,  the  conviction 
that  she  has  seen  that  identical  spot  upon  the  yel- 
low drillings  before  this  summer  ! 

We  knew  one  young  Jeroboam  in  our  youth  who 
was  not  to  be  circumvented  and  deprived  of  his 
rightful  new  clothes,  by  any  such  narrow  family 
economies.  When  the  fatal  day  and  Miss  Dar- 
num  had  arrived  to  razee  the  breeches  and  the 
coats,  the  5'oung  Jeroboam  earnestly  protested. 
He  claimed  the  equal  right  of  all  brothers  to  coats, 
breeches,  and  boots.  But  the  protest  was  vain, 
and  the  maternal  powers  laughed  the  boy  to  scorn. 
The  deed  was  done,  and  he  was  endowed  with  the 
abbreviated  breeches. 

"  How  many  pairs  ?"  inquired  he,  cheerfully. 

"Three  !  my  dear,"  replied  mamma,  "  and  I  am 
very  glad  to  see  that  you  have  conquered  that  sulk- 
iness.  Go,  my  dear,  and  put  on  the  salmon-color- 
ed trowsers." 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  responded  Jeroboam,  with  una- 
bated cheerfulness. 

It  was  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  that  he  re- 
ceived the  detested  garments,  and  he  retired  to  his 
room.  Having  there  clothed  himself  in  one  of 
them,  he  laid  the  other  two  pairs  upon  his  arm,  and 
ascended  to  the  attic,  to  which  he  had  previously 
and  surreptitiously  conveyed  some  sand  and  gravel. 
Turning  a  barrel  upside  down,  he  spread  a  layer 
of  the  gravel  upon  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  and  then 
sat  down  upon  it — razeed  breeches  and  all.  When 
he  was  fairly  seated,  the  heroic  Jeroboam  began  to 
turn  violently  in  his  seat,  grinding  those  new  gar- 
ments, in  fact,  against  the  gravel,  until  he  had  ren- 
dered the  process  of  seating  them  at  once  essential 
and  hopeless.  Then  gravely  dismounting  he  pulled 
them  off  and  drawing  on  another  pair,  resumed  his 
seat.  The  results  were  the  same.  The  third  pair 
suffered  in  the  same  manner,  and  by  noon  the  de- 
voted youth  descended  the  stairs  with  the  three 
pairs  of  razeed  trowsers  hors  de  combat.  So  brill- 
iant a  stroke  of  policy  was  effectual.  The  mamma, 
indignant  and  delighted,  ordered  new  trowsers  in 
which  the  young  Jeroboam  did  great  execution 
among  the  hearts  of  the  girls  at  dancing-school.  It 
does  not  become  an  Easy  Chair  to  spread  seditious 
views  in  families,  or  this  plan  might  be  suggested 
to  all  the  persecuted  and  indignant  Jeroboams. 

But  when  the  boys  and  girls  are  arranged  for  the 
summer,  the  graver  question  arises  ; — where  the 
summer  is  to  be  passed?  Fashion  allows  but  little 
choice.  Niagara,  Newport,  and  Saratoga,  with  a  run 
to  the  White  Mountains  and  a  dash  at  Lake  George, 
are  all  it  permits.  But  we  hear,  this  year,  of  a  new 
chance,  or  rather  an  old  one  revived.  It  seems  that 
Boston  has  resolved  not  to  sit  alone  and  ingloriously 
any  longer  upon  the  rock  in  Massachusetts  Bay, 
called  Nahant ;  but  is  taking  measures  to  have  a 
hotel  erected  which  shall  attract  travelers  from  the 
Mississippi  and  the  prospective  States  (equal  to 
seventeen  of  the  extent  of  the  Bay  State)  that  are 
to  spring  out  of  Nebraska.  A  friend  tolls  us  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  Nahant  should  not  be  as 
popular  a  resort  as  Newport,  and  as  he  spoke,  in- 
dulged in  glowing  reminiscences  of  its  youth  and 
pristine  splendors.     Whatever  we  may  think — and 


we  would  not,  for  a  summer's  lodging,  betray  our 
own  partialities — we  must  at  least  rejoice  that  the 
casual  visitor  to  Nahant,  who  strays  thither  on  a 
burning  August  day,  is  now  to  find  a  pleasant  rest 
instead  of  a  huge  stone  grog-shop,  which  the  tavern 
has  recently  been.  The  summer  inhabitants  of  the 
rock  seemed  to  such  a  visitor  doubly  happy.  Their 
cool,  graceful  cottages  contrasted  well  with  the 
ugly,  noisy  resort  of  Sunday  revelers,  to  which 
Fate  had  consigned  him.  He  watched  the  groups 
in  gardens  and  along  the  shore  ;  he  sat  upon  the 
balcony  overlooking  the  sea,  and  saw  the  mild  Na 
hantese  picking  mushrooms  upon  the  cliff.  "  This," 
he  cried,  with  rapture,  "this  is  Arcadian.  Here 
have  I  found  the  Damons  and  Phillisscs  of  whom 
poetry  is  enamored.  In  this  favorable  air  I,  too, 
could  be  a  poet,  and  tunefully  celebrate  mush  and 
baked  beans.  Why  was  not  I  born  a  Bostonian 
with  Nahant  for  my  summer  solace — "  and  so  he 
continued  until  a  gust  from  that  balmy  sea  brought 
the  tears  into  his  eyes,  and  a  drunken  burst  from 
the  revelers  below  scattered  the  affrighted  shades 
of  nymphs  and  swains. 

We  entreat  all  mammas  to  remember  Nahant 
when  they  are  preparing  at  the  breakfast  table  to  go 
into  Committee  of  the  Whole  upon  the  prospects  of 
the  Union  as  bearing  upon  summer  recreation.  You 
are  familiar  with  Newport ;  you  go  to  Niagara  with 
a  slight  unwillingness  ;  Saratoga  is  a  little  stale. 
Dearest  madam,  consider  your  constitution,  and 
remember  Nahant ! 


The  diplomatic  service  of  the  new  administration 
has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  has  given 
occasion  to  constant  gossip  around  our  Chair.  The 
prominent  questions  of  court  costume  and  dueling 
remind  us  of  centuries  gone  by,  and  are  a  new 
interest  in  American  diplomacy.  It  is  by  no  means 
fully  determined  by  public  opinion  whether  Mr. 
Sandford,  the  Charge  at  Paris  ad  interim,  did  wisely 
or  too  well  in  appearing  in  his  plain  black  suit. 
The  sterner  Republicans  scent  royalty  in  gold  lace 
and  treachery  in  knee-breeches.  It  is  contended 
on  one  hand  that  as  Mr.  Marcy  left  the  decision  to 
the  discretion  of  the  representative,  the  representa- 
tive ought  not  to  be  censured  for  exercising  that 
discretion,  especially  when  the  result  was  in  har- 
mony with  the  implied  intention  of  the  circular. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  claimed  that  the  Secretary 
should  not  have  issued  so  undetermined  a  paper — 
which  was  neither  order  nor  instruction,  but  simply 
exhortation  ;  that  if  it  was  purely  an  overture  to 
Buncombe,  it  ought  not  to  have  been  sent  abroad ; 
and  that,  in  the  best  light,  it  was  an  unnecessary 
and  impolitic  measure. 

While  the  battle  of  opinion  raged,  Mr.  Sandford, 
before  the  eyes  of  Europe  and  the  whole  diplomatic 
universe,  proceeded  to  the  Tuileries  in  a  black  coat. 
The  funds  were  not  depressed,  so  far  as  we  learn, 
but  fun  rose.  The  facetious  Turkish  embassador, 
who,  in  wearing  the  Fez  cap,  was  doing  precisely 
what  Mr.  Sandford  did  in  wearing  a  black  coat, 
said  to  him,  "  You  look  like  a  crow."  The  imper- 
fect and  somewhat  ancient  joke  may  be  pardoned  to 
an  imperfect  conception  of  humor  and  of  foreign 
languages.  We  did  not  hear  that  the  Emperor 
treated  Mr.  Sandford  with  less  respect.  But  if,  as 
is  said,  he  was  subjected  to  all  kinds  of  petty  social 
annoyances,  then  he  paid  too  dear  for  the  whistle. 
It  is  sufficiently  easy  for  Buncombe  editors  to  de- 
clare that  kings  are  popinjays,  and  to  insist  that  it 
is  no  loss  to  an  embassador  to  be  omitted  at  state 
dinners  and  court  balls.     When  they  can  magnify 
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mole-hills  into  such  prodigious  Alps,  it  shows  that 
the  country  is  flat.     H  it  is  foolish  for  a  Court  to 
require  a  certain  dress  and  etiquette,  it  is  certainly 
more  foolish  to  lose  the  advantages  of  foreign  social 
intercourse  for  no  more  serious  reason  than  the  color 
of  a  cravat.     Black,  is  no  more  symbolical  of  Amer- 
ica than  yellow ;  and  if  Queen  Victoria,  in  asking 
a  gentleman  to  her  house,  says  to  him  that  she  pre- 
fers to  have  him  appear  in  white  kid,  rather  than 
white  cotton,  gloves,  it  seems  to  be  tolerably  clear 
that  the  gentleman  is  not  wise  if  he  declares  for  the 
white  cotton  gloves  or  no  society.     The  embassa- 
dor of  the  King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands  wears  a 
dish-clout  around  his  loins, or  something  less,  when 
he  is  presented  to  his  august  master.     But  Louis 
Napoleon  certainly  has  the  right  of  demanding  that 
when  the  embassador  is  presented  at  the  Tuileries, 
and  to  the   Empress   Eugenie,  he  shall   be  more 
amply  clothed  than  with  a  fig-leaf.     It  is  nothing  to 
the  purpose  that  we  may  go  to  the  White  House  in 
black  coats.    We  may  also  go  with  dirty  hands  and 
soiled  linen.     But  every  gentleman,  not  residing 
pro  tempore  in  the  White  House,  will  decline  to  re- 
ceive at  his  table  guests  who  do  not  value  the  con- 
ventions of  society  enough  to  wash  their  faces  be- 
fore coming.     In  precisely  the  same  way,  a  Queen 
or  a  King,  who  is  the  head  of  a  Court,  to  which  ap- 
parent splendor  and  glitter  are  perfectly  proper — for 
they  are  founded  in  the  instinct  of  honoring  author- 
ity and  power  by  shows  of  magnificence — may  de- 
cently require  that  all  who  come  within  the  precincts 
of  that  Court  shall  conform  to  certain  regulations. 

As  for  the  diplomatic  duty^  that  is  another  thing. 
The  American  Minister  may,  if  he  chooses,  transact 
his  business  with  foreign  governments  in  a  bear-skin, 
if  he  finds  that  his  democratic  sentiments  demand  it. 
The  question  of  diplomatic  costume  is  a  matter  of 
courtesy,  and  conformity,  and  propriety.  There  is 
nothing  essential  in  it ;  and  to  insist  that  America  is 
not  properly  represented  by  a  man  who  wears  yel- 
low trowsers,  but  is  so  by  a  gentleman  in  a  black 
coat,  is,  to  use  a  homely  expression  which  an  Ad- 
disonian Easy  Chair  hopes  may  never  be  quoted 
against  it,  cutting  it  rather  too  fat. 

We  are  not  afraid  of  going  to  the  other  extreme, 
if  you  say  that  it  is  only  the  beginning,  and  that  we 
might  as  well  support  the  theory  of  the  American 
Ministers  rivaling  the  foreign  embassadors  in  lux- 
ury, we  have  only  to  reply  that  common  sense  and 
decent  discretion  are  supposed  in  all  American  re- 
presentatives :  (confessing,  in  the  same  breath,  that 
experience  proves  such  a  supposition  to  be  entirely 
wrong!)  If  the  United  States  send  a  mercantile 
agent,  a  political  broker,  to  manage  their  affairs 
with  foreign  states — that  is  one  thing,  and  a  very 
poor  and  foolish  thing.  In  that  case,  he  must  do 
absolutely  what  he  is  ordered  to  do.  It  is  the  dilem- 
ma of  the  false  doctrine  of  instruction  exposed  by 
Edmund  Burke  in  his  famous  Bristol  speech.  Such 
an  agent  would  be  sure  to  embroil  the  countries  at 
the  very  most  delicate  moment,  and  that  is  the  pre- 
cise time  when  an  embassador  who  has  cultivated 
friendly  relations  with  the  ministers  of  the  country 
with  which  he  is  treating  is  most  necessary,  and 
most  available,  for  by  the  personal  good-feeling  pro- 
moted by  intimate  social  intercourse,  he  succeeds 
in  saving  to  his  country  the  expenses  of  a  war  which 
would  cost  ten  thousand  times  as  much  as  the  coun- 
try wovild  ever  pay  for  diplomatic  services.  If  an 
embassador  is  appointed,  then  there  is  implied  an 
able  man,  with  discretionary  powers — precisely  as 
when  a  representative  is  sent  to  Congress.  The 
minister  is  to  do  the  best,  under  the  circumstances, 


as  he  perceives  them  to  be  :  and  adequate  national 
representation,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  is  im- 
possible without  such  conditions.  That  our  em- 
bassadors can  not  enjoy  this  social  intercourse, 
because  they  can  not  speak  languages,  and  are  des- 
titute of  the  general  necessary  information,  is  no- 
body's fault  but  ours.  If  the  American  government 
chooses  to  send  a  man  to  represent  us  at  Timbuctoo, 
merely  because  he  carried  Buncombville  for  the 
administration  by  an  immense  majority — said  ma- 
jority having  been  purchased  at  four  quarts  of  oys- 
ters apiece — it  is  not  the  fault  of  aristocracies  and 
mouldy  monarchies  if  the  minister  to  Timbuctoo 
can  not  speak  any  language  known  in  Africa,  and 
addresses  the  populace  of  that  capital  from  a  bal- 
cony, standing  in  his  shirt,  after  a  drunken  debauch. 
It  is  a  small  matter  whether  our  minister's  cravat 
be  black  or  scarlet — whether  his  trowsers  have  a 
strip  of  gold  lace  upon  them  or  not ;  but  it  is  a  se- 
rious consideration  that  the  interests  of  America  in 
Central  Africa,  or  elsewhere,  should  be  confided  to 
a  man  who  can  not  say,  "  how  are  you  ?"  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country. 

We  sJiould  not  be  the  losers  if  we  employed  a 
little  of  our  superfluous  democratic  enthusiasm  in 
regulating  the  decencies  of  life  at  home,  before  we 
undertake  to  identify  republicanism  and  mild  tail- 
oring abroad.     A  reasonable  Easy  Chair,  like  our- 
selves, is  perfectly  willing  to  grant  that  simplicity 
becomes  a  Republic,  and  nobody  respects  more  than 
we  old  Benjamin  Franklin  going  to  court  in  knee- 
breeches.    But  if  Poor  Richard,  being  the  American 
representative,  had  been  socially  tabooed  by  reason 
of  wearing  knee-breeches,  then  we  think  he  would 
have  been  a  foolish  fellow  not  to  change  the  color 
and  cut  of  his  clothes.     The  American  revolution 
was  not  a  tailoring  transaction  ;  and  if  you  insist 
that  any  distinctive  garment  is  undemocratic,  and 
have  pleasure  in  calling  it  a  livery,  why  we  have 
only  to  remind  you  that  our  military  and  naval  offi- 
cers are  liveried,  and  justly  so,  as  servants  of  the 
country,  and,  if  military  officer.s,  why  not  civil? 
The  essence  of  republicanism  is  common  sense. 
As  for  the  other  diplomatic  gossip  of  duelling,  that 
is  interesting,  too,  in  another  way.     The  French 
gentleman  who  represents   the   United   States  in 
Spain,  entertains  the  French  views  upon  the  mys- 
terious subject  of  honor  ;  views  which  are  harmon- 
ious also  with  the  general  sentiment  of  that  part  of 
America  in  which  he  resides.     But,  without  dis- 
cussing the  abstract  question  here,  we  could  wish 
that  a  more  summary  method,  and  one  more  charac- 
teristically American,  had  been  employed  by  the 
French  gentleman  whose  prowess — hereditary  in 
his  son,  as  it  appears — has  enlivened  the  rather  dull 
winter  at  Madrid. 

To  have  your  mother  or  wife  likened  to  that  de- 
bauched woman  who  is  the  heroine  of  Alexandre 
Dumas's  Tour  de  Nesle — a  woman  historically  in- 
famous— naturally  stirs  indignation.  But  a  man 
who  would  say  such  a  thing  of  an  innocent  and  ami- 
able woman  is  a  meaner  scoundrel  than  a  pick- 
pocket, and  to  treat  him  as  a  gentleman,  whose  con- 
duct glaringly  attests  that  he  is  utterly  destitute  of 
the  feeling  of  a  gentleman,  is  pushing  the  require- 
ments of  "  honor"  a  little  too  far.  If  a  man,  whether 
king,  duke,  or  embassador,  is  caught  abstracting 
your  watch  from  your  pocket,  we  do  not  believe 
that  you  would  do  any  thing  else  than  either  to  take 
personal  satisfaction  upon  the  spot,  or  to  turn  him 
over  to  the  police.  Why  a  man  who,  in  the  most 
snivelling  manner,  does  a  more  contemptible  thing, 
should  be  allowed  to  have  a  chance  of  shooting  you 
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as  well  as  picking  your  pocket,  or  insulting  your 
most  generous  feelings,  does  not  appear.  For  sup 
pose  you  fight,  and  you,  not  he,  falls.  Then  by  the 
decision  of  the  arbitration  to  which  you  have  ap- 
pealed, you  are  the  poltroon,  &c.,  and  the  opponent 
did  right  in  saying  and  doing  as  he  did. 

If  Mr.  Soule  had  quietly  asked  the  defamer  of  his 
wife  to  withdraw  from  the  house  with  him,  upon  the 
instant,  and  had,  then  and  there,  given  him  the 
thrashing  which  his  impertinence  merited,  while  yet 
smarting  with  the  sting  of  the  insult,  there  would 
have  been  something  natural,  and,  if  not  Christian, 
yet  human  and  intelligible,  in  the  proceeding.  It 
would,  moreover,  have  proved  to  all  foreign  swells 
that  in  insulting  an  American  they  were  not  to  have 
the  chance  of  supporting  their  insult  by  injury,  in 
the  use  of  weapons  with  which  bullies  take  good 
care  to  make  themselves  familiar,  but  that  their 
positive  personal  prowess  would  be  instantly  tried. 
To  say  that  the  small  and  weak  man  would  stand 
no  chance,  is  to  beg  the  question.  "  Twice  is  he 
armed,  who  has  his  quarrel  just."  The  fierce  on- 
slaught of  an  outraged  husband,  though  he  be  a  little 
man,  would,  by  its  unwonted  physical  fervor  and 
moral  support,  go  far  to  demolish  a  bully  ;  and,  al- 
though the  husband  should  be  worsted,  the  world 
and  thoughtful  men  would  understand  his  position  ; 
while,  if  he  fought  a  duel,  the  chance  is  greater  that 
he  would  be  injured,  if  not  destroyed,  and  he  would 
have  allowed  his  antagonist  an  advantage  which  he 
ought  not  to  allow,  more  than  a  criminal  ought  to  be 
allowed  the  chance  of  hanging  the  sheriff,  instead 
of  being  hung. 

When  a  man  has  received  a  mortal  affront — when 
an  assault,  for  instance,  is  made  upon  a  sister  or  a 
daughter,  of  which  the  law  takes  no  cognizance — 
and  the  offended  father  or  brother  feels  that  death 
should  be  the  penalty,  let  him — if  he  foregoes  the 
Christian  exhortation,  and  holds  himself  ready  to 
answer  for  it  to  God  and  men — let  him  deal  the 
blow.  But,  in  that  direful  case,  he  must  deal  it  as 
to  a  criminal.  To  allow  that  the  offender  is  a  gen- 
tleman— that  he  is  entitled  to  have  a  chance  of  es- 
caping the  penalty,  by  adding  to  his  original  crime, 
murder — is  to  talk  dull  nonsense.  And  whenever 
an  offense  does  not  merit  such  grave  and  tremen- 
dous treatment,  fire-arms  had  better  be  let  alone.  A 
person  empties  a  glass  of  wine  into  your  face.  The 
fact  proves  that  he  is  either  drunk,  and  therefore 
not  responsible,  or  that  he  is  no  gentleman.  Now, 
as  he  has  demonstrated  the  latter  fact  beyond  all 
question,  how  is  it  that  you  talk  about  the  satisfac- 
tion common  among  gentlemen  ?  He  is  beyond  that 
pale.  If  you  fight  with  him,  in  the  received  man- 
ner, you  grant  that  he  is  a  gentleman.  Suppose  you 
kill  him — is  he  less  a  gentleman  ?  Suppose  he  kills 
you — are  you  less  a  poltroon  ?  You  say  that  the  ac- 
tion certifies  to  all  the  world  that  you  are  determined 
to  protect  your  honor — that  if  you  did  not  do  it 
every  man  would  feel  at  liberty  to  throw  wine  in 
your  face.  There  is  your  great  mistake.  If  you 
fight  to  show  your  courage,  and  consider  that  neces- 
sary, why,  then,  instantly  chastise  the  offender, 
and  it  will  do  just  as  much  good,  so  far  as  your  re- 
putation for  courage  is  concerned,  as  if  you  shot 
him. 

Mr.  Soule  acted  like  a  valorous  Frenchman,  and 
we  surely  can  not  reproach  him  that  he  did  not  do 
as  a  genuine,  self-respecting  American  would  have 
done.  Duelling  is  a  mouldy  tradition  nowadays, 
condemned  by  the  law  of  common  sense  and  honor, 
and  only  commended  by  certain  absurd  echoes  of  an 
exploded  chivalry.  We  can  not  but  think  it  a  great 
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misfortune  that  the  Madrid  difficulties  have  occurred. 
But  it  is  very  clear  that  the  embassadorial  honor 
could  have  escaped  unstained  and  unscathed  in  an- 
other way. 

It  appears  that  our  Spanish  Embassador  is  a  little 
unsound  upon  the  clothes  question.  He  wears  a 
frogged  velvet  coat,  cut  in  a  mysterious  manner — 
probably  in  the  latest  Buncombe  fashion.  We  hope 
that  no  Marquis  will  find  it  to  resemble  the  garment 
of  any  bad  personage  in  history,  or  there  must  be 
more  horrid  din  of  arms.  Meanwhile  we  learn  that 
the  offending  Turgot  goes  about  his  business  with 
a  ball  in  his  leg,  to  remind  him  that  Madame  Soule 
does  not  resemble  Marguerite  de  Bourgogne.     Boji ! 


OUR  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Again  we  bring  our  foreign  files  under  the  range 
of  our  cosmoramic  glasses.  We  are  not  yet  so 
old  that  spectacles  be-need  us  ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
read  fine  print,  by  the  light  of  a  solitary  candle,  as 
clearly  as  forty  years  ago.  The  only  glasses  we 
use  are  picturesque  glasses,  by  aid  of  which  the 
frowning  pile  of  journals  at  our  elbow,  in  French, 
in  Italian,  in  German,  and  in  English,  is  made  to 
glow  with  bright  colors,  and  to  reveal  the  little 
chance  side-bits  of  gossip,  or  of  romance,  which  ut- 
terly escape  our  political  rifler,  who  has  already 
rummaged  the  pile  from  top  to  bottom  for  his  For- 
eign Record. 

We  fancy  we  have  a  knack,  moreover,  of  assem- 
bling the  odd  colors  of  foreign  journalism  together, 
in  such  way  as  to  make  a  pleasant  picture  of  the 
thought  and  of  the  talk  of  the  other-side  nations  ;  in 
such  sort  as  to  make  our  readers  believe  that  we 
are  there,  looking  on,  and  not  here,  looking  across  ; 
and  so  make  those  trustful  ones,  who  love  to  follow 
our  easy  pen-strokes,  seem  always  to  see  the  things 
they  do  not.  And  if  it  should  happen  that  they,  be- 
thumbing  from  week  to  week  the  every-day  journals, 
should  fall  upon  old  facts,  newly  lighted  under  our 
glasses,  let  them  remember  courteously  the  weeks, 
of  labor — from  men  and  engines — which  must  super- 
vene between  the  last  touches  of  our  pen,  and  the 
issue  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  such  clean- 
pressed  pages  as  these  ! 

Let  our  eyes  fall  first  on  England : 

All  the  leaders  in  all  the  journals  smoke  of  war. 
Even  the  leviathan  Times  has  given  over  its  cynical 
sneers  at  Turkey,  and  its  contempt  of  those  who 
express  fears,  and  indulges  itself  in  enumeration  of 
comparative  forces,  and  in  bitter  abuse  of  those 
Bourbon  journals  of  France  which  seek  to  throw 
ignominy  upon  the  French  and  English  alliance. 
The  Daily  News,  with  a  half-republican  smack  in 
its  tone,  pours  out  long  columns  of  hastily  prepared 
thunder  upon  a  government  which  shows  little  ardor 
in  defending  a  weak  sister  power,  and  so  little  zeal 
in  hating  the  tyrant  of  the  Russias.  The  Chronicle, 
taking  middle  ground,  is  nearer,  after  all,  to  the 
sense  of  the  great  body  of  the  English  nation — by 
which  we  mean  only  that  part  of  the  nation  which 
reads  newspapers,  and  which  has  an  interest  in 
stocks  or  in  cottons  to  be  damaged  by  general  war. 
The  Globe  and  Standard  vcni  their  evening  vituper- 
ations with  more  of  bitterness,  and  less  of  force, 
than  either ;  and  the  Spectator  and  Examiner  sum 
up  the  week  ;  the  first  with  grave  expressions  of 
fear,  and  the  other  with  eloquent  appeals  to  h:u 
manity. 

Meantime,  the  hammers  are  going  day  and  night, 
in  all  the  arsenals  of  England;  and  in  the  dearl!i 
just  now  of  commjinding  minds  in  the  British  army 
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or  navy,  the  loss  is  felt  widely  of  that  stern  soldier, 
the  Iron  Duke,  who  has  passed  out  of  their  reach. 
Country  people,  m  the  far  away  towns,  would  have 
felt  a  confidence  in  his  presence  just  now  at  the 
Horse  Guards,  which  they  have  not  either  in  Prince 
Albert  or  in  the  nominal  commander.  And  the  jeal- 
ous mention  of  the  Prince's  strong  German  attach- 
ments, has  stirred  up  an  ill-blood  through  the  coun- 
try, which  it  is  hard  to  quiet  again.  The  English, 
with  all  their  practical  shrewdness,  are  prone  to  ad- 
mit prejudices,  and  to  cherish  them,  which  would 
seem  unreasonable  and  absUrd  to  half-civilized 
Americans.  The  idea  of  a  Popish  Plot  would  even 
now  win  its  way  to  the  belief  of  thousands  of  En- 
glish country  squires  ;  and  the  same  stupid  country 
gentlemen  are  good  subjects  for  those  hints  of  the 
London  journals,  which  represent  Prince  Albert  as 
betraying  his  country  and  his  wife  into  the  hands 
of  Nicholas  or  of  Austria. 

If  we  ever  indulged  in  retort  upon  those  who  have, 
with  very  large  justice,  laughed  at  our  American 
worship  of  Jenny  Lind  or  Kossuth,  and  our  quick- 
following  American  indifference,  we  might  safely 
spend  a  paragraph  upon  that  intense  English  admi- 
ration of  Prince  Albert,  which  only  a  little  time  ago 
proposed  to  symbolize  itself  by  a  bronze  statue  in 
Hyde  Park  ;  and  which  now  has  yielded  to  a  doubt 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  same  man  be  a  traitor  or  an 
honest  man  !  It  is  indeed  not  a  little  extraordinary 
to  read  the  virulent  paragraphs  with  which  the  poor 
man  has  been  latterly  attacked  in  the  provincial  pa- 
pers ;  and  it  is  hard  to  reconcile  the  bitterness  of 
language  with  which  he  has  been  assaulted,  with 
even  legal  loyalty  to  the  reigning  family.  It  is  un- 
questionable, however,  that  the  English  people  have 
great  liberty  of  speech  allowed  them  ;  and  that  they 
use  it  with  the  avidity  which  characterizes  those 
who  have  small  liberty  to  use. 

The  truth  is,  the  Prince  is  a  happy-tempered  fel- 
low, of  cosmopolitan  habit,  who  likes  his  German 
friends  as  well  as  his  English  friends,  and  receives 
them  with  the  same  cordiality.  Unfortunately,  he 
happens  to  be  entertaining  such  visitors  at  a  time 
when  bitter  British  prejudice  is  disposed  to  reckon 
even  German  speech  as  a  token  of  disloyalty. 

The  specially  sour  faces  in  the  coffee-rooms  of 
London,  are  just  now  those  of  merchants  whose 
trade  lies  up  the  Baltic  and  in  the  ports  of  Cron- 
stadt  and  Archangel ;  their  warehouses  are  just  now 
over-full,   and  their  ships   very  idle ;   nor   is   the 
southern  commerce  active  enough  to  call  for  the 
empty  vessels.    But  there  are  woefully  sour  faces  in 
England,  which  do  not  belong  to  the  coffee-houses 
of  London,  and  which  would  gladden  into  bright  and 
sunshiny  smiles,  if  they  could  only  look  on  the 
remnants  of  London  tables,  and  call  them  their 
own.     Not  a  provincial  journal  has  come  to  our 
hand  since  the  opening  of  the  year,  which  has  not 
shown  columns  of  details  about  the  miserable  life, 
and  poverty  and  discomfort  which,  in  this  season 
of  dear  bread,  have  come  near  to  the  country  hearths 
of  England.     No  wonder  it  is  that  those  grow  riot- 
ous, who,  living  on  mud  floors,  and  with  a  miser- 
able pittance  of  two  dollars  a  week,  find  bread  doub- 
ling in  cost,  and  their  children  crying  loudly  for 
more  than  can  be  bought.     All  this,  too,  happening 
on  the  outskirts  of  great  park-inclosures,  where  the 
deer,  shortened  of  their  feed  from  the  lawn  covered 
with  snow,  are  baited  on  pease  and  lentils  ! 

Beautiful  as  that  system  may  be  which  keeps  up 
those  rnagiuficent  patrimonial  estates,  is  there  not 
a  quick  and  a  pleading  misery  growing  out  of  it, 
that  tugs  harder  at  the  heart-strings  of  humanity 


than  all  the  arguments  of  ^stheticism  in  an  oppo- 
site direction?  And  can  the  crowds  of  "Uncle 
Tom"  sympathizers,  who  are  so  loud-voiced  in  their 
contemptuous  pity  to  us  ward,  match  us,  in  all  our 
South,  or  in  all  our  North,  such  grievous  cries  for 
bread  as  now  break  forth  from  the  far  off  country 
places  of  England  ?  Want  of  liberty  may  be  a  bad 
want,  to  be  sure  :  but  want  of  bread  is  oftentimes 
worse. 

Then,  to  add  to  this  trial  of  British  poor  folk,  the 
island  has  been  buried  in  snow  ;  and  philanthro- 
pists, who  looked  not  so  far  any  time  before,  now 
find  that  the  mud  floors  and  the  loose  walls  of  the 
English  farm  laborers,  are  poor  protectives  of  either 
health  or  comfort ;  and  disease  has  cramped  the 
vitals  of  hundreds  of  the  poor  creatures,  who  have 
picked  up  a  scanty  subsistence  from  the  fens  of 
Lincoln  and  Suffolk. 

It  is  worth  noting,  too,  in  this  connection,  how  dif- 
ferent a  thing  is  snow  where  it  comes  as  a  stranger, 
and  snow  where  it  comes  as  a  guest.  There,  over 
seas,  dreaded,  filling  up  their  ways,  covering  their 
turnip  props,  driving  their  sheep  and  cattle  from  all 
pasturage,  delaying  all  mails,  shoveled  away  by 
inches,  leaking  into  pools,  full  of  croup  and  cough- 
ings,  dreadful  in  the  eyes  of  old  ladies  and  railway 
companies — terrible  to  poor  men  all,  and  its  disap- 
pearance prayed  for.  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  like 
an  old-time  guest,  it  is  met  with  greeting  ;  frolic  and 
bells  give  it  welcome  ;  the  fields  fatten  under  its 
warm  cloak  ;  the  railway  engines  fling  it  off  easily 
in  feathery  jets  ;  small  cottages  grow  warmer  with 
its  burden  ;  and  never  a  man  or  boy  whose  face 
does  not  glow  with  the  air  that  comes  healthy 
through  its  fleeces,  and  mantles  girls'  cheeks  with 
vermilion. 

It  is  an  odd  thing  enough,  that  the  old  nations  of 
Europe,  long  as  they  have  been  working  toward  a 
complete  civilization,  do  not  catch  hold  of  a  vast 
many  common-sense  hints  and  practices,  which 
seem  to  come  over  the  American  mind  by  intuition. 
Thus,  the  English  have  not  yet  devised  a  way  by 
which  a  man  in  a  broken  railway  carriage  can  com- 
municate with  the  engineer,  and  stop  the  train ;  we 
do  it  by  a  string  :  they,  if  such  accident  occurs,  suf- 
fer the  wreck  to  dangle  on,  until  the  crash  or  the 
jerks  arrest  the  speed.  If  snow  falls,  we  place  a 
scraper  upon  the  engine,  and  after  two  or  three 
heavy  thrusts  the  obstruction  is  thrown  off;  they 
turn  out  a  thousand  or  so  of  laborers,  who  perform 
the  same  office  in  ten  fold  the  time  and  at  fifty  fold 
the  cost.  Our  readers  will  hardly  believe,  what  we 
find  in  a  continental  journal,  that  the  Northern 
Railway  of  France  expended  the  last  winter,  for 
the  single  object  of  removing  snow  from  its  track, 
no  less  than  $60,000  ! 

But  the  snow,  and  the  thought  of  it,  have  long 
since  gone  :  and  when  this  page  will  be  under  our 
reader's  eye,  the  fields  of  Devon  and  Derbyshire 
will  be  green  again,  with  a  verdure  known  nowhere 
else,  save  in  Ireland  :  and  the  thought  of  the  people 
will  be  turned  then  as  intently  upon  the  news  of 
war,  perhaps — as  it  is  now  upon  the  fear,  of  it. 

Not  since  the  days  when  Nelson  traversed  the 
Mediterranean,  has  England  shown  such  eagerness 
to  catch  the  first  breath  of  foreign  news  as  now : 
and  every  man  of  intelligence  feels  that  in  Nicholas 
England  has  a  fearful  foe,  not  alone  from  his  known 
sagacity,  but  from  the  strange,  religious  frenzy 
which  seems  to  have  lighted  up  his  courage  with  an 
old  crusade  ardor,  and  made  him  willing  to  stake 
every  thing  upon  the  issue  he  has  raised. 
New  singers  at  the  Opera,  or  new  speakers  in  the 
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House,  or  a  new  book  from  Thackeray,  are  matters 
unheard  of  in  the  prevailing  war,  which  is  toned  by 
the  rumors  of  battle.  Even  the  mention  of  a  new 
and  leviathan  steamer  for  the  over-land  route,  is 
made  the  basis  of  war  speculations  ;  and  her  meas- 
urements are  estimated  by  the  capacity  she  will 
offer  for  the  transport  of  troops.  Our  steamer- 
builders  must  be  on  the  qui  vive,  for  the  Himalaya 
is  a  vessel  that  surpasses,  by  some  fifty  feet  in 
length,  the  famous  Great  Britain;  and  she  has  made 
some  fifteen  knots  over  a  head  sea  already.  It  is 
mortifying,  too,  to  reflect  that  the  month  which  saw 
the  start  of  this  leviathan  steamship,  gave  report  to 
England  of  the  utter  wreck  of  the  San  Francisco, 
and  of  such  scantiness  of  our  naval  m.eans,  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  compelled  to  dis- 
patch a  merchant  vessel  to  her  relief.  We  must 
press  forward  those  seven  frigates  in  haste,  if  we 
would  have  even  respectable  representation  of  our 
flag  upon  the  water ;  and,  if  we  might  suggest  the 
matter  to  Mr.  Dobbin,  why  not  bring  into  the  world 
again  the  famous  and  useless  Pennsylvania — put  a 
screw  in  her  stern,  take  the  warp  out  of  her  timbers 
— dismantle  the  ball-room  of  Point  Comfort,  and 
match  the  Duke  of  Wellington  with  a  ship  of  as 
heavy  metal  and  more  beautiful  lines  ? 

Indeed,  the  habit  of  the  English  press  nowadays 
makes  our  finger-tips  glow  with  a  musket-itch ; 
and  we  daresay  our  hap-hazard  gossip  will  be  all 
Tery  war-colored. 

The  poor  Queen,  they  say,  is  very  sad  in  the 
view  of  the  dark  visions  which  just  now  crowd  the 
eye  and  the  fancy  ;  she  dreads,  as  a  worthy  woman 
should,  to  discolor  her  reign  with  so  much  of  sub- 
ject blood,  as  now  seems  likely  to  flow.  Nor  is 
the  honor  to  be  reaped  from  it  all  so  great,  even  at 
the  l)est,  as  that  which  followed  upon  the  Palace, 
and  the  gathering  of  the  world's  industry. 

The  Directors  at  Sydenham,  moreover,  are  grow- 
ing fearful  lest  their  new  Crystal  Palace  shall  not 
insure  immediate  returns.  Travelers  and  voyagers 
will  certainly  fall  off,  with  the  first  burst  of  battle 
between  the  East  and  West ;  and  the  wonders  which 
Owen  Jones  and  the  rest  are  building  up  in  the 
fair)''  land  at  Sydenham  will  have  far  fewer  lookers 
on  than  the  first  palace  of  Hyde  Park. 

Skipping  over  the  Channel,  which  is  now  nar- 
rower than  ever,  with  its  telegraph  cables  and  the 
blended  sympathies  of  the  two  countries,  we  find 
Louis  Napoleon,  wearing  the  reputation  of  a  sage 
and  prudent  monarch  ; — never  once  flinching  from 
his  first  determination  and  action  in  the  Oriental 
broil ;  and  by  his  quiet  resolve  and  straight-forward 
procedures,  shaming  utterly  the  dilly-dallying,  the 
doubting,  the  compromising,  the  shifting,  and  the 
hesitancy  of  his  commercial  and  selfish  neighbor — 
England.  The  world  has  not  failed  to  remark,  in 
the  comparative  actions  of  these  two  nations,  a 
chivalrous  sense  of  honor  with  France,  and  a  coy 
measuring  of  interest  with  England.  We  are  not 
insensible  to  the  greatness  of  Britain,  and  the  no- 
bility which  characterizes  individual  actions  of  be- 
nevolence upon  her  shores  ;  but  we  should  be  sorry 
to  rest  so  nurse-strung  by  her  dicta,  and  so  bullied 
by  her  vaunting  journalism,  as  not  to  see  that  com- 
mercial gain  is  nearer  to  her  national  heart  than  any 
high  demands  which  humanity  might  impose,  or  a 
chivalrous  sense  of  honor  adorn.  Her  soul  is  in 
ships  and  factories  ;  and  not  with  brow-beaten  and 
trampled  Moslems.  Selfish  fear  is  the  spring  to  her 
defense  of  the  Bosporus  ;  and  to  stave  it  off  suc- 
cessfully, she  would  do  equal  homage  to  the  Cres- 
cent or  the  Cross !    The  Emperor  Napoleon  is  calm ; 


and  so  is  his  capital.  Ships  are  arming ;  recruits 
are  gathering ;  the  Louvre  is  pressing  forward  to 
completion  ;  the  Boulevards  are  gay  ;  the  Tuileries' 
balls  are  spirited ;  the  theatres  are  full ;  the  Palace 
of  Industry  is  lifting  its  great  hulk  from  among  the 
trees,  and  all  shows  life  and  earnestness,  and  seems 
to  show — a  quiet  conscience. 

Here  and  there,  in  outside  provinces,  little  jets 
of  insurrection  or  of  rebellion  are  snuffed  out,  by 
the  cocked  hats  of  the  every-where  present  Gend- 
armerie ;  and  the  police  and  military  courts  of  the 
metropolis  still  show  (as  they  always  will  show  in 
mercurial  France)  their  fiery  episodes  of  plotting 
republicans,  or  socialists,  who  fling  their  doctrines 
in  the  very  teeth  of  the  judges,  and  go  to  prison 
with  a  vivat  on  their  tongues. 

Literary  things,  which  had  begun  to  take  a  spring 
under  the  imperial  auspices,  are  again  in  abeyance  ; 
and  the  great  composers  are  waiting  for  the  war 
fever  to  go  by,  before  they  bring  upon  the  stage 
their  new  triumphs.  The  print-shops  are  full  of 
pictures  of  the  Turkish  captains — of  the  Bay  of 
Constantinople — of  the  assembled  vessels — of  Sin- 
ope — of  Sebastopol :  even  the  phototypists  have 
found  their  way  there,  and  are  sending  westward 
charming  Talbottypes  of  the  various  scenes,  colored 
only  by  the  soft  and  ruddy  light  of  Byzantium. 

Geographies  of  the  war-country  are  on  every 
stall ;  people  are  tracing  every  mouth  of  the  Dan- 
ube, and  are  pursuing  investigations  (on  paper) 
among  the  forests  and  the  mountains  of  the  Cau- 
casus. Old  gone-by  books  of  travel  in  those  regions 
are  caught  up  with  excess  of  eagerness,  and  are  bc- 
thumbed  every  where,  and  by  all  the  world.  We 
can  not  imagine,  indeed,  a  book  which  would  just 
now  better  suit  the  eye  of  the  market,  than  "  Four 
Months  in  the  Caucasus."  We  commend  the  title 
to  those  who  are  ambitious  of  sales. 

To  return  to  the  Paris  stalls  :  Thiers  has  given 
notice  of  his  intention  to  complete  the  History  of 
the  Empire  and  Consulate,  the  present  year;  and 
there  are  sage  whispers,  hardly  yet  having  taken 
form,  that  he  is  soon  to  form  a  liaison  with  the  new 
government.  This,  however,  we  venture  to  doubt. 
Napoleon  wants  no  ministerial  7naster ;  and  Thiers, 
with  his  whims  and  fancies,  is  not  plastic.  Guizot, 
in  quiet  and  with  dignity,  is,  they  say,  preparing 
for  himself  some  literary  memorial ;  which,  we  can 
not  doubt,  if  it  receive  the  full  impress  of  his  judg- 
ment, and  all  the  weight  of  his  learning,  will  be  a 
right  worthy  one. 

The  indefatigable  Dumas,  never  having  done 
with  his  *'  Twenty  Years  After,"  and  stories  thereto 
attaching,  is  out  again  in  a  long  programme  of  what 
bears  the  shape  of  a  newspaper,  with  the  ominous 
name  of  Mousquctaire.  When  will  the  strange  man 
have  done  ?  Yet  the  people  read  him  with  the  old 
gout;  and  the  sale  of  his  name  to  a  newspaper 
publisher  is  its  fortune.  We  would  suggest  (rever- 
ently) an  epitaph  for  him,  when  the  scries  is  finally 
ended  :  to  wit — a  tombstone,  with  three  Mousque- 
taires  in  rapid  and  short  conversation  ;  beneath  the 
name,  thus  : 

"ALEXANDRE  DUMAS 
La  suite  a  demain." 
A  demain  would  have  a  meaning  on  the  most  of 
tombs  ;  but  on  that  of  Dumas,  it  would  have  a  whim- 
sical propriety. 

Poor  Jules  Janin,  has,  they  say,  slipped  off  the 
coil  of  writers  now  since  his  great  patron  Bertin 
(of  the  Debats)  has  gone  to  his  grave  :  they  were 
sworn  friends,  and  (what  is  rare  in  England  or 
America)  literary  friends.     The  absurd  jealousies 
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which  in  England,  and  still  more  in  America,  di- 
vide literary  men  into  coteries,  who  take  infinite 
pleasure  in  abusing  each  other,  is  a  thing  unknown 
in  France.  And  we  could  not  adduce  a  better,  or 
a  more  fitting  proof  of  this,  than  the  pageant  which 
only  a  little  time  ago  followed  Armand  Bertin  to 
his  tomb.  It  was  not  a  showy  pageant;  there  was 
no  glitter,  and  no  unnecessary  parade  :  a  plain 
hearse  bore  his  body  ;  a  few  black  plumes  waved 
over  it ;  a  few  candles,  in  priestly  hands,  burned 
here  and  there  in  the  procession  ;  but  the  wonder 
and  the  glory  of  the  retinue,  were  the  great  men  in 
plain  dresses,  who  had  been  court  ministers  and 
embassadors,  and  governed  France,  who  followed 
the  body  out  to  the  cemetery. 

Guizot,  with  his  calm,  expansive  brow,  and  his 
penetrating  look,  was  among  the  mourners  ;  the 
little,  rolling  figure  of  Thiers,  with  the  gray  eye 
sobered  under  his  spectacles,  followed  the  dead 
body  ;  the  be-wigged,  yet  clear-headed  Dupin,  was 
another,  and  not  the  least  known  among  the  attend- 
ants ;  Wolowski,  and  Villemain,  and  Berger  were 
among  the  rest  who  walked  after,  and  who  joined 
on  that  cold  morning  of  the  fourteenth  of  January 
in  doing  merited  honor  to  a  man  of  letters,  and  no- 
bility of  character — albeit  the  proprietor  and  man- 
ager of  a  political  newspaper. 

Which  one  of  our  daily  newspaper  editors  will 
so  guard  his  invective  with  dignity,  and  so  justify 
his  opinions  !)y  moderation,  and  so  honor  his  life 
by  liberality,  that  the  best  men  of  every  party — 
most  of  all  his  associates  in  literary  labor — will 
follow  him  to  his  grave,  and  drop  tears  there  that 
will  be  true  tears  ?     Will  it  be  Mr. or  Mr. 


or — -  But  we  are  forgetting  ourselves,  and  France 
besides. 

Every  visitor  of  Paris  (and  in  this  day,  who  is 
not  such),  will  remember  the  quaint  old  tower  of 
the  Boucheries  St.  Jacques,  which  stands,  or  till 
lately  has  stood,  among  filthy  houses,  and  amidst 
narrow  streets,  where  the  stranger  has  dodged  about 
for  a  good  look  at  the  odd,  dragon-decked  architec- 
ture of  a  very  old  time.  Well,  Louis  Napoleon, 
in  making  room  for  the  new  markets,  has  pulled 
down  scores  of  the  crumbling  houses  which  stood 
thereabout,  and  has  ordered  a  pretty  terrace  to  be 
laid  out  around  the  tower,  and  the  lost  statues 
broken  in  1792,  to  be  replaced,  and  the  monsters  in 
stone-  that  leaned  from  the  top,  to  be  set  up  again,  so 
that  our  next  year's  idler  thereabout,  will  have  the 
sight  of  as  rich  a  Ijit  of  medieval  crust-work,  as  the 
barbarians  of  revolutionary  times  have  spared  to  us. 

But  market-building,  tower-restoring,  ship-equip- 
ping, and  the  burying  of  dead  editors,  are  not  all 
that  fill  up  the  bustling,  perplexed  life  of  Paris. 
The  side  episodes  of  suicides,  apd  the  romantic 
touches  of  life,  start  out  here  and  there  from  the 
current  journalism,  with  all  the  ])rilliancy  and 
vivacity  which  the  French  paragraphist  knows  so 
well  how  to  use  ;  and  they  adorn  us  a  pot  of 
charcoal  in  a  chamber  of  a  garret,  and  a  ragged 
woman  with  Napoleons  sewed  in  her  petticoat,  or 
a  pretty  body  dragged  from  the  Seine,  with  such 
limber  strokes  of  their  deft  quills,  that  we  are 
startled  into  the  listening  of  a  romance. 

Tluis,  on  a  certain  day  not  long  ago,  in  a  metro- 
politan cliurch,  a  certain  marquis,  married  a  cer- 
tain rount(!ss — jjrctty  nno\igh,  the  last,  and  young, 
both  of  them.  While  this  ceremony  was  going  on 
at  one  altar,  a  humble  couple  were  plighting  faith 
at  another ;  the  bride  pretty  here  also,  and  called 
Adele  ;  the  groom  young  too,  and  happy,  as  all 
grooms  should  bo. 


There  is,  to  be  sure  nothing  odd  in  this  ;  and  as 
would  seem,  not  the  smallest  hinge  for  a  story,  or 
romance  of  any  sort.  Yet  see  what  these  French 
feuilletonists  make  of  it : 

Adele  was  a  shop  girl ;  one  of  three  or  four  who 
busied  their  fingers  and  tongues  and  eyes  before  a 
front  window,  in  the  shop  of  a  certain  modiste  in 
the  Rue  Dauphine.  A  pleasant  luxury  it  is  for  such 
gay-spirited  ones  in  the  gay  capital,  to  discuss 
freely  and  fearlessly  all  the  passers  by;  and,  if  so 
be  Madame  the  modiste  is  turned  another  way,  to 
throw  provoking  glances  at  the  chance  young  gen- 
tlemen who  stop  for  a  peep  through  the  laces,  into 
the  group  beyond.  Every  customer  is  legitimate 
subject  of  their  fun,  or  their  sympathy  ;  they  berate 
the  fussy  old  dowagers,  who  insist  upon  seeing 
every  thing  in  the  shop,  and  applaud  the  pleasant- 
faced  ladies  who  are  easy  in  their  choice,  and  pro- 
digal of  their  money.  Therefore  it  happened  that 
all  the  company  of  girls  felt  kindly  toward  a  pretty 
lady  in  black,  who  one  day  drove  to  the  shop-door, 
and  with  a  manner  the  most  gracious  in  the  world, 
ran  hereye  over  the  display  upon  the  shelves  of  the 
modiste,  insisted  that  no  trouble  should  be  taken  on 
her  account,  and  ended  with  a  brilliant  purchase, 
and  a  generous  neglect  of  the  centimes. 

Addle  and  the  rest  were  full  of  their  praises  ; 
never  was  seen  such  a  bewitching  figure,  or  such 
an  amiable  countenance  ;  she  must  be  a  duchess  at 
the  least ;  and  so  she  was  named ;  and  thencefor- 
ward she  bore  the  name  among  the  admiring  shop- 
girls of  the  Duchess  Noire.  Nor  did  she  soon  pass 
out  of  their  remembrance,  for  it  was  observed  by 
this  quick-eyed  conclave,  that  the  duchess  after 
making  her  purchase,  tinkled  the  bell  of  the  oppo- 
site house,  and  slipped  through  the  porte-cochere, 
which  was  almost  always  closed. 

To  tell  truth,  it  had  become  to  them  a  mysterious 
house  ;  on  one  side  the  door- way  was  a  quiet  wood- 
merchant,  on  the  other  a  trade-shop  of  earthen 
wares;  both  unpretending ;  both  distinct  and  having 
no  connection  with  the  solemn  looking  porte- 
cochere,  always  gloomily  closed. 

A  week  after  the  day  of  the  purchase,  the  Black 
Duchess  appeared  again  ;  her  phaeton  drove  to  the 
opposite  side,  and  again  slipped  through  the  heavy 
doors.  In  short  her  visits  proved  regular;  and  al- 
ways her  lithe  figure  and  the  mystery  that  belonged 
to  her,  called  for  the  admiring  exclamations  of  the 
quick-tongued  bevy  of  our  modiste's  girls. 

A  new  tune  came  to  the  play  ;  the  scene  the 
same  ;  the  phaeton  of  the  duchess  had  made  its 
usual  visit  and  drove  away ;  the  duchess  had  not 
re-appeared.  A  strange  coupe  drove  to  the  door. 
A  middle-aged,  fierce-looking  man  dismounted ;  he 
observed  attentively  the  numbers  of  the  wood-shop, 
then  of  the  windows  where  the  crockery  was  dis- 
played. 

Adele  and  her  companions  were  not  inattentive, 
French  girls'  wits  are  active  ;  it  must  be  the  hus- 
band; she  is  lost;  the  poor  duchess;  and  so  young! 

A  council  was  held  at  the  moment.  It  might  be 
possible  to  save  the  charming  duchess,  if  indeed, 
as  they  suspected,  she  was  the  victim  of  a  husband's 
jealousy.  A  line,  a  hint,  might  put  her  on  her 
guard.  Adele  was  a  good  penwoman  ;  she  wrote — 
"  Madame,  an  enemy  is  near  you  ;  conceal  yourself, 
or  retire  by  some  less  public  way  ;  a  strange  man 
is  on  the  watch." 

Adc^le  slipped  across,  and  conveyed  the  note  to 
the  concierge,  with  pressing  request  that  it  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  lady  in  black. 

The  doors  remained  unclosed  ;  the  stranger  wait- 
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ed  long  ;  entered ;  returned  with  an  {>.ir  of  glee  ; 
and  drove  away.  The  Black  Duchess  appeared  no 
more. 

The  girls  of  the  modiste,  with  French  discretion 
had  divined  rightly.  The  duchess,  was  the  victim- 
ized wife  of  a  man  she  had  never  loved.  A  mar- 
riage of  convenance  had  cut  her  off  from  the  one 
toward  whom  her  affections  had  taken  an  early 
range.  She  had  not  forborne  to  meet  this  one  by 
stealth.  The  suspicions  of  the  husband  were  kin- 
dled by  a  prying  friend.  He  doubted,  and  denied  ; 
but  the  accounts  were  too  fully  detailed,  and  too 
clearly  made  out,  to  warrant  a  neglect.  He  traced 
up  the  information ;  appeared  at  the  alleged  hour, 
in  the  alleged  place.  He  found  no  wife — no  proof 
He  returned  relieved,  and  making  full  confession 
to  the  woman  he  believed  he  had  wronged,  avowed 
himself  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy. 

The  wife  melted  by  his  honest  trust ;  abjured  her 
faultlessness  ;  became  to  him  the  wife  that  he  trust- 
ed in  ;  and  by  the  narrowness  of  her  escape,  was 
won  to  penitence. 

The  story  is  not  yet  told.  A  strong,  first  affec- 
tion, survivmg  all  interplots,  is  necessary  to  the 
French  drama.  The  old  husband,  respected  now, 
but  never  loved,  died.  The  marquis,  ever  cherish- 
ed in  the  heart  of  the  Black  Duchess,  renewed  open- 
ly the  addresses  which  he  had  paid  clandestinely. 
The  duchess,  mourning  so  much  as  the  world  de- 
manded and  her  respect  prayed  for,  received  with 
renewed  affection  the  first  lover,  and  plighted  her 
hand. 

One  day,  a  servant  in  jaunty  livery,  appeared  in 
the  shop  of  the  modiste,  and  asked  if  there  was  a 
Mademoiselle  Adele  to  be  found  there. 

"  It  is  I,"  said  Adele.  And  the  servant  gave  her 
a  note,  which  they  all  read,  and  it  ran  thus  :  "  Ma- 
demoiselle— You  did  me  once  a  great  service  ;  you 
saved  for  my  poor  husband  his  peace  of  mind  ;  you 
gave  m.e  occasion  to  atone  as  much  as  I  could  for  the 
errors  of  the  past ;  accept  the  money  I  send  you,  as 
a  token  of  my  gratitude." 

The  note  was  from  the  Black  Duchess,  and  con- 
tained bills  for  10,000  francs. 

The  weddings  we  spoke  of  in  the  beginning,  were 
those  of  the  Black  Duchess,  and  of  the  pretty  girl 
Adele  ;  and  the  story  of  them,  is  we  dare  say,  as 
true,  as  m.ost  French  stories. 

Thus  much  for  France. 

Over  the  mountain  borders,  we  find  the  President 
of  the  Swiss  confederation,  comparing  his  States 
with  those  of  the  American  Union,  and  boasting 
deservedly  that  the  cantons,  for  their  size  and  popu- 
lousness,  have  made  their  yearly  accounts  as  round, 
and  as  well  topped  v.ith  a  surplussage,  as  our  own. 
And  it  is  farther  to  be  noted,  that  the  prosperous 
north  cantons  of  Basle  and  Zurich,  carry  more  than 
half  the  burden  of  Swiss  labor;  and  with  their  strong 
arms,  and  ready  heads  drag  the  miserable,  begging, 
cheating  Vallais,  and  a  good  part  of  Vaud,  after 
them.  The  old  Ticino  difficulty  still  drags  ;  and 
an  odd  blockade  of  the  mountain  passes,  cuts  off 
much  of  the  usual  winter  crossing  to  the  south. 
The  pretty  Princess  of  Bavaria  is  getting  ready  for 
her  marriage  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria ;  and  all 
good  Austrian  soldiers,  who  want  favor  or  furloughs, 
buy  the  portraits  of  the  Princess,  and  hang  them  by 
their  camp  mirrors. 

Rumor  says  that  the  happy  imperial  pair  after 
the  "joyful  event"  are  to  take  a  trip  to  the  Emi)er- 
or's  city  of  Venice,  where  he  is  to  occupy  the  palace 
of  the  governor  and  receive  the  homage  of  the  old 
Field-marshal  Radetzky,  and  (wilder  rumor  says) 


receive  the  blessing  hands  of  Pope  Pius.  Before 
that  time,  however,  the  war  blaze  may  well  alter 
the  aspects  of  things  European,  and  keep  the  young, 
but  active  and  ambitious  Emperor  in  his  palace  of 
Vienna. 

All  Lombard  Italy  still  shows  a  dearth  of  travel, 
which  has  set  in  a  flood  to  the  south  and  middle  of 
the  Peninsula.  Naples  and  Rome  are  full  to  over- 
flowing. At  the  last  named  place,  the  journals  tell 
us,  it  has  been  almost  impossible  to  find  rooms ; 
and  among  the  notable  ones  who  have  staid  some 
weeks  of  winter  out  within  the  shadow  of  the  Pin- 
cian  hill,  are  Mr.  Van  Buren,  Mr.  Dickens,  and  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland — the  three  classed  togeth- 
er by  the  Italian  paragraphists. 

Of  Spain,  what  shall  be  said — now  that  the  un- 
fortunate gossip,  about  an  unfortunate  occurrence, 
has  nearly  died  away  ?  Certainly  we  will  not  spare 
a  frown,  from  any  motives  of  delicacy,  upon  actions 
which  in  private  men  are  blamable  enough  ;  and 
which  in  those,  who  represent  (or  should  represent) 
the  quiet  dignity,  and  the  urbanity  of  a  nation,  is — 
infinitely  worse. 

Once  more,  in  that  old  Castilian  capital,  we  ask 
your  eye  (wet,  it  may  well  be)  to  that  young  Queen- 
mother,  lying  ill  in  her  palace,  with  sounds  all  shut 
out — listening  with  a  mother's  ear  for  a  little  voice 
she  hears  not — fearing,  in  her  grief,  to  ask  how  it 
is  ; — calling  for  her  child,  when  the  fever  is  on  her 
brain  ;  and  recovering  strength  to  learn,  that  her 
child  is  dead !  and  to  be  cast  again  into  the  fierce 
broil  of  Spanish  politics. 

Crowns  are,  after  all,  not  the  easiest  things  to 
wear.  And  the  griefs  that  sting  all  human  hearts, 
often  stab  deeper  than  elsewhere,  under  royal  gar- 
ments.   God  comfort  the  poor  little  Queen  of  Spain ! 


f  Mtnr's  ^xmiL 


¥ELL — April  has  come  again  ;  and  Nature  is 
proceeding  to  dress  up  her  fair  scenes  for  the 
gay  season,  and  greet  the  leaves  and  flowers,  as 
they  come  laughing  to  their  places.  "  I  watched 
the  arrivals,"  says  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  Nature, 
speaking  of  the  spring-visitors,  "  by  every  soft  south 
wind.  I  thought  I  recognized  many  a  constant  pair 
of  old  birds,  who  had  been  to  me  like  fellow-lodgers 
the  previous  summer  ;  and  I  detected  the  loud,  gay, 
carousal-song  of  many  a  riotous  new-comer.  These 
were  stirring  times  in  the  woods.  The  robin  was 
already  hard  at  work  on  his  mud  foundations,  while 
many  of  his  neighbors  were  yet  looking  about,  and 
bothering  their  heads  among  the  inconvenient  forks 
or  '  crotches.' 

"The  sagacious  old  woodpecker  was  going 
around,  visiting  the  hollow  trees,  peeping  into  the 
knot-holes  ;  dropping  in  to  inspect  the  accommoda- 
tions, and  then  putting  his  head  out  to  consider  the 
prospect ;  and  all  the  while,  perhaps,  not  a  word 
was  said  to  a  modest  little  blue-bird  that  stood  by, 
and  had  been  expecting  to  take  the  premises. 

"  I  observed,  too,  a  pair  of  sweet  little  yellow- 
birds,  that  appeared  like  a  young-married  couple, 
just  setting  up  house-keeping.  They  fixed  upon  a 
bough  near  me,  and  I  soon  became  interested  in 
their  little  plans,  and  indeed  felt  quite  melancholy 
when  I  beheld  the  troubles  they  encountered  occa- 
sionally, when  for  whole  days  they  seemed  to  be  at 
a  stand-still.  At  last,  when  their  little  honey-moon 
cottage  was  fairly  finished,  and  softly  lined,  they 
both  got  into  it,  by  way  of  trial  ;  and  when  I  saw 
their  little  heads  and  bright  eyes  just  rising  over  the 
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top,  I  could  not  hel])  thinking  that  they  really  had 
little  hearts  of  flesh,  that  were  absolutely  beating  in 
their  downy  bosoms." 

A  N  anecdote  is  told  of  a  gentleman  who  greatly 
disliked  the  custom  of  giving  fees  to  servants  at  ho- 
tels, he  provided  himself  with  a  lot  of  pennies  ;  and 
on  leaving  the  house,  he  presented  one  to  the  wait- 
er, as  he  stood  bowing  at  the  door  : 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  John;  "but  you 
have  made  a  mistake." 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  not  at  all.  I 
never  give  less .'" 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  conceive  how  he  could. 

Many  travelers,  who  are  not  lacking  in  liberality 
either,  "have  a  great  aversion  to  feeing  hotel-serv- 
ants. "  Let  the  landlord  pay  his  servants,"  they 
argue,  "  and  put  the  addition  into  our  bill,  instead 
of  letting  loose  upon  us  a  score  of  importunate  flun- 
keys, to  whom  you  know  not  how  much  to  give, 
and  who,  give  them  what  you  will,  are  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  dissatisfied,  and  sometimes  openly  ex- 
j)ress  their  disappointment  at  your  want  of  liber- 
ality." 

They  have  a  very  singular  custom,  at  a  certain 
season  of  the  year,  among  the  Spanish  Catholics  on 
the  island  of  Cuba.  A  gentleman  writing  from  Ha- 
vana thus  describes  it : 

"  At  the  great  cathedral  were  drawn  up  an  escort 
of  troops.  Soon  comes  forth  a  full-sized  wax  figure 
of  the  Saviour,  with  open  wounds,  standing  upon 
a  platform  or  pedestal,  highly  decorated,  and  borne 
upon  the  heads  of  men  who  are  shielded  from  the 
public  gaze  by  a  deep  curtain,  reaching  nearly  to 
the  ground.  With  music  playing,  the  procession, 
with  priests,  crosses,  candles,  &c.,  moved  slowly 
along  the  street. 

"  Soon  appeared,  coming  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, a  full-sized  figure  of  Mary  Magdalene,  borne 
on  the  shoulders  of  four  priests.  It  approaches  the 
image  of  the  Saviour,  until  a  seeming  recognition 
takes  place,  when  it  turns  suddenly  round,  and  by 
the  peculiar  running  motion  of  the  priests,  the  im- 
age appears  to  run  very  hard  up  the  street,  with  her 
long  curls  shaking  in  wild  confusion.  She  meets 
the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  tells  her  of  the 
resurrection,  when  they  both  return  down  the  street, 
the  Virgin  Mary  being  in  advance. 

"W^henthe  Virgin  Mary  arrives  near  the  Saviour, 
by  the  sudden  motion  of  the  forward  bearers  each 
figure  is  made  to  bow  to  the  other  several  times, 
and  they  all  proceed  onward  to  the  church  from 
which  the  two  Marys  were  taken.  Both  images 
of  the  Marys  are  dressed  very  gaudily.  The  dress 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  was  of  yellow  satin,  trimmed 
with  gold,  and  she  had  a  crown  upon  her  head. 
Mary  Magdalene  was  dressed  in  blue. 

"After  entering  the  church,  the  troops  fired  a 
fni-de-joie,  and  slowly  the  crowd  of  wondering  spec- 
tators dispersed." 


The  following  poem  reaches  us  from  a  female 
correspondent  in  Germantown,  Pennsylvania.  It 
possesses  more  than  common  merit,  and  is  well 
worthy  of  enduring  record  in  the  "  Drawer  : 

DEATH. 
••  VVhat  is  Death  ?"  I  asked  of  an  infant  child- 
It  covered  its  innocent  face,  and  smiled  ; 
While  I  mused  on  the  answer  the  child  had  given, 
Behold  the  Kind's  messenger  came  from  Heaven, 
And  he  said  to  the  babe  in  its  innocency, 
"  Sweet  one,  the  angels  are  calling  for  thee  ;" 


And  e'en  as  it  slumbered  he  hushed  its  breath. 

While  I  started,  and  whispered  "  Can  this  be  Death?" 

No  answer  came,  and  I  asked  a  boy. 

Whose  blue  eyes  danced  with  excess  of  joy, 

"Tell  me,"  I  cried,  "who  is  this  Death, 

That  twines  round  each  brow  an  icy  wreath?' 

And  the  boy  replied,  with  a  merry  gaze, 

"  He's  a  giant  king  of  ancient  days  ; 

His  step  is  feeble,  his  visage  old ; 

I  fear  not  his  touch" — yet  his  form  grew  cold, 

And  his  young  limbs  stiffened  beneath  the  blow 

Which  soon  laid  his  joyous  spirit  low  ; 

And  Death  smiled  grimly  as  upward  he  bore 

That  merry  laugher,  whose  joy  was  o'er. 

"  Death  I  what  a  strange,  unmeaning  thing,*' 

Said  a  joyous  maiden  one  morn  in  spring  ; 

An  orange  wreath  circled  her  youthful  brow, 

And  her  fair  face  flushed  with  Love's  tell-tale  glow ; 

Yet  e'en  at  the  altar  Death  stooped  to  kiss 

Her  beautiful  cheek,  and  proclaimed  her  his  ; 

And  the  wail  of  sorrow  was  mournfully  strong, 

As  it  took  the  place  of  the  bridal  song  ; 

And  the  faultless  buds  of  her  morning  wreath 

Were  twined  on  her  brow  by  the  finger  of  Death, 

Death  !  "  'Tis  a  dark  and  dismal  word. 

That  ne'er  in  our  joyous  home  was  heard :" 

Thus  spake  a  mother,  her  young  heart's  pride, 

Her  first-born,  slept  sweetly  at  her  side  ; 

And  Death  laughed  at  the  beautiful  guileless  pair, 

Saying,  "  One  soul  shall  be  wanting  there 

Before  the  rise  of  to-morrow's  sun" — 

I  looked,  and  Death's  mighty  work  was  done ! 

"  Death,"  said  a  widow,  in  accents  wild, 

"  He  has  snatched  from  my  bosom  both  partner  and  child ; 

I  know  him — his  visage  is  grim  and  old. 

And  no  mortal  awakes  from  his  kiss  so  cold ; 

Yet  he  lakes  not  one  who  would  gladly  go. 

Now  no  treasure  is  left  to  cheer  below." 

Death  paused,  and  something  of  pity  he  knew, 

As  forth  for  the  lone  one  a  wrealli  he  drew  ; 

No  wail  of  sorrow  awoke  the  morn. 

When  Death  passed  out,  and  her  soul  was  gone. 

"  Death  I  I  am  weary  of  waiting  for  thee," 

Cried  an  aged  man  impatiently  ; 

"  I  have  borne  the  sorrows  of  men  for  years. 

And  my  cheeks  are  furrowed  with  many  tears. 

Long  have  I  listened  at  dead  of  night 

For  thy  footsteps  to  bear  me  to  realms  of  light. 

Come,  twine  thy  flowerets  around  my  brow, 

And  release  my  soul  from  its  bondage  of  woe  !" 

Death  came,  and  the  spirit  was  upAvard  borne 

On  the  rosy  wings  of  the  blushing  morn.  h.  l.  c. 


A  Western  rail-road  conductor  tells  the  follow- 
ing capital  hit,  of  which  The  Times  of  Cincinnati 
"  makes  a  note  :" 

"One  day  last  week,"  said  he,  "there  came  on 
board  of  the  cars,  from  one  of  the  up-country  sta- 
tions, a  very  pretty,  genteel  young  lady,  on  her  way 
to  this  city.  She  was  alone  ;  so  1  waited  upon  her 
to  a  good  seat,  and  made  her  as  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible. It  was  a  few  minutes  before  the  starting 
hour,  and  she  was  so  agreeable  and  so  talkative, 
that  1  lingered,  and  we  had  a  pleasant  chat. 

"  Afterward,  when  collecting  the  tickets,  she  de- 
tained me  again  an  instant,  and  gave  me  some  fine 
peaches,  which  she  said  came  from  her  friend's  or- 
chard in  the  country ;  and  really,  I  began  to  think 
that  I  had  not  had  so  charming  a  passenger  for  many 
a  day. 

"  Well,  we  arrived  at  the  depot ;  and  then  I  at- 
tended her  to  the  carriage,  handed  her  uj)  her  car- 
pet-bag :  and  after  all  what  do  you  think  she  said  ?" 

Now  we  thought,  of  course,  that  the  young  lady 
would  say  very  politely,  "  Thank  you,  sir" — smile 
like  a  gleam  of  sunshine — the  carriage  roll  ofl^ — and 
our  friend  John  Van  Dusen,  the  gentlemanly  con- 
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ductor,  would  bow  an  adieu,  and  with  a  sigh  turn 
away,  and  forget  the  matter ;  and  we  stated  that  as 
our  natural  supposition. 

"  No,"  said  the  conductor,  "  she  did  no  such  thing ; 
but,  just  as  her  foot  was  on  the  step,  she  turned, 
and  with  a  sort  of  look  I  can't  describe,  observed  : 

"  'You  must  consider  this,  sir,  merely  a  car  ac- 
quaintance. You  must  not  expect  to  be  recognized 
if  we  meet  any  where  else  !' 

John  drew  a  long  breath. 

"  What  did  you  say  ?"  we  asked. 

"Why,  I  thought  this  rather  uncivil,  to  say  the 
least ;  so  I  replied  very  quickly  : 

"  '  Certainly  not.  Madam.  I  was  just  going  to 
remark  that  you  must  not  feel  slighted  if  unnoticed 
by  me  any  where,  except  on  the  cars  ;  for  really,  we 
conductors  have  to  be  careful  about  our  acquaint- 
ance !' 

"  And  the  lady  ?"  said  we. 
■   **  She  looked  quite  silly,  as  she  drove  off,"  re- 
plied John. 

A  keenerresponse  to  an  example  of  female  "  snoh- 
ism'^  could  not  have  been  made,  nor  better  deserved. 


Several  years  ago,  in  this  city,  a  singular  med- 
icine was  extensively  advertised,  and  also  widely 
in  the  country  newspapers.  It  was  called  An  In- 
fallible Cure  for  Intemperance ;  and  even  cases  of 
permanent  cure  were  continually  reported.  It 
turned  out,  however,  on  examination,  to  be  nothing 
but  a  concealed  emetic,  or  other  nauseous  drug,  to 
be  inserted  clandestinely  into  the  favorite  drink  of 
the  inebriate,  by  the  friends  of  the  unhappy  victim. 
The  establishment  of  this  fact  threw  the  medicine 
into  disuse  ;  as  it  put  the  drunkard  upon  his  guard, 
and  moreover  was  not  in  all  cases  considered  either 
humane  or  proper  by  his  friends. 

The  following  plan,  however,  recently  recorded 
vn  an  English  journal,  seems  less  open  to  objection. 
It  is  simply  giving  to  the  wretched  inebriate  a  Sur- 
feit of  Intoxication : 

"There  is  a  curious  remedy  in  use  in  Swedish 
liospitals,  for  that  form  of  madness  which  exhibits 
itself  in  the  uncontrollable  appetite  for  alcoholic 
stimulants.     The  process  may  be  easily  described. 

"  We  will  suppose  that  the  liquor  which  the  pa- 
tient is  addicted  to  drinking  is  the  commonest  in  the 
country — say  gin.  When  he  enters  the  hospital  for 
treatment,  he  is  supplied  with  his  favorite  drink, 
and  with  no  other  ;  if  any  thing  else  is  given  to  him, 
or  any  other  food,  it  is  flavored  with  gin.  He  is  in 
heaven — the  very  atmosphere  is  redolent  of  his  fa- 
vorite perfume  !  His  room  is  scented  with  gin ;  his 
bed,  his  clothes,  every  thing  around  him  ;  every 
mouthful  he  eats  or  drinks,  every  thing  he  touches, 
every  zephyr  that  steals  into  his  room,  brings  to  him 
still  gin.  He  begins  to  grow  tired  of  it — begins 
rather  to  wish  for  something  else — begins  to  find  the 
oppression  intolerable — hates  it — can  not  bear  the 
sight  or  scent  of  it — longs  for  emancipation,  and  is 
at  last  emancipated  :  he  issues  into  the  fresh  air  a 
cured  man  ;  dreading  nothing  so  much  as  a  return 
of  that  loathed  persecutor  which  would  not  leave 
him  an  hour's  rest  in  his  confinement. 

"This  remedy,"  says  our  contemporary,  "appears 

to  have  been  thoroughly  effectual — so  effectual,  that 

persons  who  deplored  their  uncontrollable  propens- 

.  ity  have  petitioned  for  admission  to  the  hospital  in 

order  to  be  cured  ;  and  they  have  been  cured." 


A  "  Down-East"  Debating  Society  have  been  dis- 
cussing the  following  questions  : 

I.  "  Where  does  a  fire  go  to  when  it  goes  out?" 


II.  "  When  a  house  is  on  fire,  does  it  burn  up,  or 
does  it  burn  down  V 

"  Speaking  of  ^re,"  that  was  an  odd  account, 
given  by  a  Western  paper,  of  the  criminal  scuttling 
of  a  boat.  Some  miscreant  had  bored  two  or  three 
auger  holes  in  the  side  of  a  vessel,  and  sunk  her  at 
the  wharf  where  she  was  lying  ;  and  the  villain  who 
"did  the  deed"  was  denounced  as  a  "scoundrelly 
incendiary  !" 


A  DROLL  wag  of  a  fellow,  who  had  a  wooden  leg, 
being  in  company  with  a  man  who  was  somewhat 
credulous,  the  latter  said  : 

"  How  came  you  to  have  a  wooden  leg?" 

"  Why,"  answered  the  other,  "  my  father  had  one, 
and  so  had  my  grandfather  before  him.  It  runs  in 
the  family. ^^ 

This  is  not  unlike  the  question  asked  by  an  em- 
inent American  author  of  a  brother-editor,  who  had 
declined  to  come  under  a  tree  during  a  storm  of  thun- 
der and  lightning,  because  his  father  had  once  been 
struck  with  lightning  while  standing  under  a  tree  : 

"  Oh,  ho  ! — it  '  runs  in  the  family,'  does  it  ?  That 
alters  the  case  !" 


In  the  ensuing  passage  from  a  clergyman's  diary, 
there  will  be  found  a  very  beautiful  and  touching 
picture,  and  a  forcible  illustration  of  that  "  compen- 
sation,'' which  would  seem  to  place  happiness  within 
the  reach  of  all,  independent  of  the  gifts  of  circum- 
stances : 

"  This  morning,  as  I  was  passing  through  the 
hall,  I  noticed  a  couple  entering,  whose  singular  ap- 
pearance arrested  my  attention.  They  were  a  man 
and  woman  of  the  same  height,  but  both  much  un- 
der-sized. Their  dress  was  tidy,  but  quaint  in  the 
extreme  ;  and  in  their  persons  there  was  such  an 
entire  absence  of  grace  and  beauty,  that  one  would 
suppose  that  such  awkward-looking  bodies  must 
really  feel  uncomfortable. 

"  I  was  now  beginning  to  regard,*them  as  a  very 
grotesque  pair ;  but  my  mirth  was  checked  at  oJj- 
serving  that  the  woman  was  entirely  sightless. 

"  Alas  !  thought  I,  how^  unequally  the  gifts  of  God 
are  distributed  !  Here  is  deformity,  poverty,  and 
blindness  !     What  accumulated  misfortunes  ! 

"  My  meditation  of  condolence  was  interrupted 
by  an  awkward  bow  from  the  man  to  myself,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  asked  me,  in  a  brief  way  : 

"  '  Would  you  like  to  look  at  some  first-rate 
shoes  ?' 

"  He  here  produced  some  shoes  as  extraordinary- 
looking  as  the  vendors  themselves.  I  could  scarcely 
repress  a  smile  at  his  evident  pride  in  the  articles  ; 
but  he  went  on  to  say  : 

"'They  will  outwear  four  pair  of  shoemakers' 
shoes.  These,  you  see,  are  made  by  my  wife  Molly. 
She's  blind,  you  see,  but  she  cuts  these  out,  and 
sews  them  all  herself — every  stitch.' 

"  The  woman  stood  by  with  that  calm,  resigned 
expression,  peculiar  to  the  blind.     I  said  to  her  : 

"  'My  friend,  is  it  possible  you  are  able  to  make 
these  without  your  eye-sight  ?  How  long  ago  did 
you  lose  it  ?' 

"  '  1  lost  both  of  my  eyes,'  said  she, '  before  I  was 
two  years  old.' 

"  1  turned  to  her  husband  in  surprise,  and  asked  : 

"'Did  you  marry  her  blind?  Were  you  not 
afraid  to  undertake  the  care  of  her  ?' 

"  '  The  care  of  Molly  ! '  said  the  man,  with  a  merry 
laugh,  '  why,  she  has  made  my  fortune  !  I  never 
had  any  thing  I  could  call  my  own  till  I  married  her, 
and  now  we  live  snug  enough.' 
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"  Then  he  went  on  to  expatiate  upon  his  treasure, 

"'Why,  you  see  how  tidy  she  keeps  me.  bhe 
cuts,  and  makes,  and  mends  all  my  clothes.  I  don't 
Hnd  any  shoes  to  fit  my  feet  but  Molly's.  Then  if 
she  wants  to  go  any  where,  she's  only  to  take  hold 
of  my  arm,  and  I  lead  her.  I  am  a  sexton,  and 
when  there  are  no  funerals,  I  like  to  bring  her  down 
town,  and  we  sell  a  few  shoes,  just  to  amuse  us, 
and  keep  us  along.  It  makes  me  able  to  get  all  the 
little  notions  she  wants.' 

"  This  man,  whom  1  had  approached  as  a  dis- 
consolate beggar,  was  speaking  with  animation, 
and  a  countenance  radiant  with  satisfaction ;  and 
the  object  beside  him  I  thought  so  forlorn,  her  sight- 
less face  glowed  with  the  '  sweet  sunshine  of  affec- 
tion's gentle  light.' 

"  Here  was  most  poetically  illustrated  the  founda- 
tion sentiment  of  human  happiness — reciprocation 
and  interchange  of  happiness.  Molly  found  her 
happiness  in  clothing  her  husband,  and  adding  to 
his  means  by  making  shoes.  Homely  as  is  the 
guise  of  this  faithful  pair,  there  is  more  of  romance 
in  their  history  and  intercourse  than  in  connections 
where  gifted  youth  and  beauty  are  bartered  for  gold 
and  position. 

"  '  But,'  said  I  to  Molly,  '  do  you  never  grieve  in 
being  deprived  of  your  sight  V 

"'Oh,  no — I  never  grieve  about  that,  since  I 
came  to  feel  that  it  is  all  right.  I  can  always  busy 
myself  about  something.  Now,  too,  we  are  on  the 
down-hill  of  life.  My  husband,  I  am  sure,  is  a 
good  man — I  seek  to  be  a  good  woman.  After  he 
has  laid  a  few  more  in  the  grave,  we  shall  follow ; 
and  in  my  long  home,  I  shall  see  P  " 


The  veteran  "  Punch"  announces  that  one  of 
\he  "  Trauiing  Schools  for  Nurses"  is  ready  to  re- 
ceive probationers.  Testimonials  are  to  be  sent 
in,  and  the  candidates  are  to  attend  on  an  appointed 
(lay  to  undergo  an  examination. 

Punch  greatly  approves  of  the  institution  ;  and 
in  order  to  further  its  objects,  prints  a  copy  of  the 
examination-paper  which  is  to  be  furnished  to  ap- 
plicants. He  recommends  it  not  only  to  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  may  become  probationers,  but  to 
all  who  may  be  intrusted  with  the  guardianship  of 
the  rising  generation. 

"1.  State  your  acquaintance  with  'Bogy  !'  and 
your  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  referring  to 
him  in  case  of  fractiousness. 

"  2.  In  the  case  of  a  child  pertinaciously  refusing 
to  go  to  sleep,  give  the  examiner  your  idea  of  the 
proper  treatment,  and  whether  an  imitation  '  Gob- 
lin!' or  Godfrey's  Cordial  is,  in  your  judgment, 
the  preferable  soporific. 

"  3.  At  what  period  of  a  difference  between  your- 
self and  your  charge,  do  you  introduce  the  name  of 
'  The  Horrid  Black  Man  in  the  Cellar  ?' 

"4.  In  the  event  of  a  youthful  party  making  in- 
quiries after  its  papa  or  mamma,  do  you  apprise  it 
that  the  parent  in  question  is  gone  to  '  Bobberty- 
shooty  to  shave  the  Monkeys,'  or  what  other  in- 
formation do  you  supply  ? 

"5.  What  amount  of  gold  hobby-horses,  diamond 
shoes,  and  bran-silver-new-nothings-to-put-round- 
ils-neck,  do  you  promise  a  child  '  when  your  ship 
comes  home,'  and  what  date  do  you  assign  to  that 
feat  in  navigation? 

"C.  Supposing  there  is  reasonable  ground  for 
thinking  that  an  infant  cries  because  a  pin  is  run- 
ning into  it,  do  you  adopt  the  prevalent  belief  that 


the  speediest  relief  is  caused  by  a  good  slap  upon 
the  affected  region  ? 

"  7.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  any  promise  which 
will  take  a  child  quietly  out  of  the  room,  or  to  bed, 
may  conscientiously  be  made,  and  that  the  only 
promise  which  should  be  faithfully  redeemed  is  one 
of  castigation  ? 

"  8.  Do  you  recommend  bribe  or  threat  as  the 
best  means  of  preventing  a  child  from  telling  its 
mamma  that  your  beau-'  cousin'  came  to  tea,  and 
stopped  to  supper  ?" 

These  are  pregnant  questions,  and  worthy  the 
attention  of  parents,  as  well  as  nurses,  "here  and 
elsewhere." 


It  is  a  marked  circumstance,  according  to  a  recent 
traveler,  writing  from  Paris,  that  even  at  this  distant 
time,  the  tomb  of  Napoleon  at  the  "  Invalides"  is 
a  constant  object  of  attraction  to  many,  no  doubt 
strangers,  who  visit  it  rather  as  an  object  of  curi- 
osity than  of  what  the  French  themselves  would 
call  "  devotion." 

But  interesting  as  was  the  removal  of  the  cold 
ashes  of  Napoleon  from  the  island  of  Saint  Helena 
to  the  gay  capital  of  France,  we  can  not  help  think- 
ing that  he  had  a  sublimer  tomb  in  his  rocky  island 
prison.  When  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies 
were  discussing  the  propriety  of  removing  the  Great 
Captain's  remains  to  France,  the  following  beauti- 
ful passage  appeared  in  an  article  in  a  London  pub- 
lication. We  agree  with  its  reasoning.  Meet  it 
was,  that  even  in  death  he  should  be  "himself 
alone;"  who,  when  he  fell  conquered  at  last,  fell 
suddenly,  without  bending  till  he  broke — as  a  tower 
falls,  smitten  by  sudden  lightning  : 

"  If  the  true  sublime  were  consulted.  Napoleon 
would  be  allowed  to  remain  in  St.  Helena.  He  has 
it  all  to  himself.  He  is  the  sole  man  buried  in  the 
Atlantic  who  has  a  distinct  burial  place  in  the  bosom 
of  the  ocean.  In  Pagan  mythology  Sicily  was  not 
more  decidedly  the  burial  place  of  Enceladus,  than 
St.  Helena  is  that  of  the  giant  disturber  of  our  own 
generation.  There  he  lies  alone — quite  alone — a 
mark  for  all  who  sail  along  the  watery  ways.  The 
islands  and  the  coasts  of  the  tropics  have  given  their 
last  homes  to  millions  of  men,  since  death  began  in 
the  world,  and  no  doubt  the  bones  of  many  a  gallant 
and  worthy  fellow  are  there  deposited  ;  but  of  them 
who  takes  thought  ?  Those  who  traverse  the  high- 
way from  Europe  to  India,  from  the  continent  he 
had  all  but  won  to  the  empire  which  was  for  ever 
the  dazzling  object  of  his  ambition — all  who 

'  on  the  trading  flood 

Through  the  wide  Ethiopian  to  the  Cape, 
Ply  stemming  nightly  to  the  Pole  ;' 

all  whose  thoughts  turn  to  the  shores  of  America  or 
Africa  ;  all  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  or  think 
of  wandering  over  the  face  of  the  deep  ;  to  them  is 
the  tomb  of  Bonaparte  vividly  present.  No  one 
passes  St.  Helena  without  visiting  the  willows 
waving  over  him.  Men  going  on  bold  enterprise, 
or  sent  to  govern  provinces  equal  to  kingdoms,  or 
returning  from  splendid  rule  or  brilliant  conquest ; 
the  soldier  in  quest  of  fame,  the  sailor  of  adventure, 
the  merchant  of  wealth,  or  each  bound  homeward 
laden  with  what  he  sought;  the  star-calculating 
astronomer,  the  pondering  antiquary,  the  learned 
philologist,  the  zealous  missionary  ;  these  are  no 
idle  visitants  ;  and  by  them  is  the  grave  of  Bona- 
parte duly  hallowed There  he  lies  in  his 

ocean  resting-place,  as  well-known  to  *  all  that  han- 
dle the  oar,  the  mariners,  and  all  the  pilots  of  the 
sea,'  as  was  in  the  days  of  Arabian  Romance  the 
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brazen  warrior,  standing  in  solitude  upon  the  wave- 
wasiied  mountain  of  adamant,  awaiting  the  coming 
of  Prince  Ajib.  So  should  the  earthly  warrior  abide 
amid  Ais  wave-washed  precipices,  awaiting  the  more 
dread  summons,  the  last  trumpet-call,  which  will 
order  'the  sea  to  give  up  its  dead.'  Sorry,  indeed, 
is  the  taste,  which  would  remove  him  from  this  sub- 
lime dwelling,  to  make  him  an  additional  attraction 
among  the  tinsel  mummeries  of  Paris  ;  to  confound 
him  with  the  melodramatic  sorrows,  the  tawdry  wi- 
mortellesy  the  musty  wreaths  of  Pere  la  Chaise  ;  to 
take  him  from  a  place  where  his  remains  will  com- 
mand the  respect  of  men — and  no  common  men  now 
pass  his  tomb — to  put  him  where  he  will  be  only  a 
mark  for  the  peering  and  the  jabbering  of  monkeys ; 
to  degrade  him  from  being  the  genius  loci  of  one  of 
the  great  landmarks  of  the  world  ;  to  become  an  ad- 
ditional raree-show  to  gratify  a  cockney  curiosity, 
and  share  the  glories  of  an  opera-dancer,  a  patriotic 
spouter  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  or  any  other 
buffoon  of  the  minute,  consigned  with  theatrical 
honors  to  the  grave." 


"The  story  in  your  December  Number,"  writes 
a  New  Hampshire  correspondent,  "  of  the  wonderful 
parrot,  reminds  me  of  a  true  story,  which,  if  you 
think  proper,  I  wish  you  would  give  your  readers. 
I  had  it  from  the  gentleman  himself,  who  is  a  man 
of  truth  and  veracity  ;  and  wonderful  as  it  may 
seem,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  its  truth  in  every 
particular. 

'*  A  gentleman's  house  in  this  village  was  overrun 
with  rats.  Traps  and  cats  were  of  no  use  whatever. 
After  a  time  he  succeeded  in  catching  a  fine  large 
old  fellow  in  a  box-trap,  and  having  provided  him- 
self beforehand  with  a  bell,  he  succeeded  in  fasten- 
ing it  with  a  wire  securely  around  the  rat's  neck, 
and  then  gave  him  his  liberty. 

"  The  rat  scampered  away,  and  during  the  night 
was  heard  rattling  his  bell,  and  pursuing  his  former 
companions  from  one  part  of  the  house  to  another. 
The  next  day,  as  the  gentleman  was  in  his  yard,  he 
heard  the  tinkling  of  the  bell,  and  looking  up,  saw 
the  rat  walking  deliberately  up  toward  him,  and 
when  within  about  one  foot  of  him,  seated  himself 
upon  his  hind  legs,  and  looked  up  in  his  face,  asking 
him,  as  plainly  as  a  rat  could,  to  take  off  the  bell ! 

"The  gentleman  reached  down,  took  up  the  rat 
in  his  hands,  untwisted  the  wire,  placed  him  on  the 
ground,  and  Mr.  Rat  scampered  away,  w^ithout  even 
stopping  to  say  '  good-by.'  " 

Our  correspondent  has  forgotten  to  mention 
whether  the  house  was  thereafter  infested  with  his 
species.  The  presumption  is,  that  they  have  learn- 
ed to  "get  out  of  the  way  when  the  bell  rings." 


A  PASSAGE  in  the  "Newcomes"  describing  a 
"fashionable  preacher,"  has  its  counterpart  in  the 
annexed  sketch  of  a  ^^Fascinating  Clergyman.,''''  from 
that  excellent  work,  "The  Bride  Elect:" 

"  There  is  danger  in  the  eloquent  and  zealous 
curate,  with  his  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  no 
house  !  For  we  can  not  separate  the  minister  and 
his  ministry.  We  attribute  to  him  something  of 
the  holy  comfort  and  sublime  inspiration  of  the 
beautiful  language  of  Scripture.  He  speaks  '  as  one 
having  authority.'  He  blames,  and  she  blushes  ;  he 
condemns,  and  she  treml)les ;  he  mourns,  and  she 
weeps.  Of  how  many  maiden  hearts  is  our  eloquent 
preacher — young,  middle-aged,  or  even  old — the  un- 
conscious idol !  Some  women,  too — and  those  not 
merely  girls,  but  women  of  all  ages — think  that  al- 
though it  may  be  weak  or  foolish  to  love  any  other 


man,  yet  to  love  the  clergyman  is  a  sort  of  virtue  ; 
that  they  are  serving  God  by  adoring  his  minister, 
and  securing  their  entrance  into  heaven  by  their 
devotion  to  him  on  earth. 

"  That  this  is  all  wrong,  there  can  be  no  kind  of 
doubt.  To  worship  the  priest  of  the  altar  is  as 
blamable  as  to  make  any  other  idol.  But  that  it 
is  most  true  and  universal  is  undeniable.  What 
impassioned  anonymous  effusions,  what  countless 
tributes  of  all  kinds,  and  what  crowded,  excited 
congregations  of  the  lady-race  reward,  or  rather  dis- 
tress, any  eloquent  or  earnest  preacher  ! — and  if 
young,  handsome — alas,  alas  !  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  the  exclusive  guardsman  is  then  the  handsome, 
eloquent  young  curate,  with  a  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  and  no  house  !" 


"Where  is  your  house!"  asked  a  traveler  in 
the  depths  of  one  of  the  "old  solemn  wildernesses" 
of  the  Great  West : 

"  House? — I  ain't  got  no  house." 

"  Well,  where  do  you  live?'''' 

"  I  live  in  the  woods — sleep  on  the  Great  Gov- 
ernment Purchase,  eat  raw  bear  and  wild  turkey, 
and  drink  out  of  the  Mississippi !" 

And  he  added : 

"  It  is  getting  too  t'hick  with  folks  about  here. 
You're  the  second  man  I  have  seen  within  the  last 
month;  and  I  hear  there's  a  ^h.o\e  family  come  in 
about  fifty  miles  down  the  river.  I'm  going  to  put 
out  into  '  the  woods'  again!" 


A  MISSIONARY  among  a  tribe  of  Northern  Indians 
was  wont  to  set  some  simple  refreshment,  fruit  and 
cider,  before  his  converts  when  they  came  from  a 
distance  to  see  him.  An  old  man  who  had  no  pre- 
tensions to  being  a  Christian,  desired  much  to  be 
admitted  to  the  refreshments,  and  proposed  to  some 
of  his  converted  friends  to  accompany  them  on  their 
next  visit  to  the  missionary.  They  told  him  he 
must  be  a  Christian  first : 

"Christian?"  said  he;  "what  is  that?"  They 
told  him  he  "  must  know  all  about  the  Bible." 

When  the  time  came,  he  declared  himself  pre- 
pared, and  took  the  journey  with  them.  When  he 
had  arrived,  he  seated  himself  opposite  the  mis- 
sionary, wrapped  in  his  blanket,  and  looked  ex- 
ceedingly serious.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry  from 
the  missionary,  he  rolled  up  his  eyes,  and  solemnly 
uttered  the  following  words,  with  a  pause  between 
each : 

' '  Adam — E ve — C ain  —  Noah — Jeremiah — Beel- 
zebub— Solomon !" 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  asked  the  missionary. 

"  Solomon — Beelzebub — Noah — " 

"  Stop,  stop!     What  do  you  mean?'''' 

"  I  mean — cider .'" 


The  ensuing  beautiful  lines  are  by  Elizabeth 
Lloyd,  a  Quakeress,  of  Philadelphia.  They  breathe 
the  very  essence  of  resignation  and  immortal  hope : 

"  I%m  old  and  blind  ! 
Men  point  to  me  as  smitten  by  God's  frown. 
Afflicted,  and  deserted  of  my  kind, — 
Yet  I  am  not  cast  down. 

"  I  am  weak,  yet  strong, — 
I  murmur  not  that  1  no  longer  see, — 
Poor,  old  and  htlpless,  1  the  more  belong, 
Father  Supreme,  to  Thee  ! 

"  O  merciful  One  I 
When  men  are  farthest  then  Thou  art  most  near ; 
When  friends  pass  by — my  weakness  shun — 
Thy  chariot  I  hear. 
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"  Thy  glorious  face 
l8  leaning  toward  nie,— and  its  holy  light 
Shines  in  upon  my  lonely  dwelling-place, 
And  there  is  no  more  night. 

"  On  my  bended  knee 
I  recognize  Thy  purpose  clearly  shown— 
My  vision  Thou  hast  dimmed  that  thou  may'st  see 
Thyself,  Thyself  alone. 
"  I  have  naught  to  fear  I 
This  darkness  is  the  shadow  of  Thy  wing— 
Leneath  it  I  am  almost  sacred— here 
Can  come  no  evil  thing. 

"Oh!  I  seem  to  stand 
Trembling  where  foot  of  mortal  ne'er  hath  been, 
Wrapped  in  the  radiance  of  Thy  sinless  land, 
Which  eye  hath  never  seen. 

"  Visions  come  and  go — 
Shapes  of  resplendent  beauty  round  me  throng— 
From  angel  lips  I  seem  to  hear  the  flow 
Of  soft  and  holy  song. 

"  It  is  nothing  now, 
When  heaven  is  opening  on  my  sightless  eyes. 
When  airs  from  Paradise  refresh  my  brow 
The  earth  in  darkness  lies. 

"  In  a  purer  clime 
My  being  fills  with  rapture— waves  of  thought 
Roll  in  upon  my  spirit— strains  sublime 
Break  over  me  unsought. 
"  Give  me  now  my  lyre  ; 
I  feel  the  stirrings  of  a  gift  divine, 
Within  my  bosom  glows  unearthly  fire 
Lit  by  no  skill  of  mine." 


The  following  soliloquy  of  a  tall  specimen  of 
"  liquefied  humanity,"  promenading  a  slippery  street 
of  a  dark  night,  when  the  corporation  assumed  a 
"presumptive  moonshine,"  is  "hard  to  beat."  It 
is  by  the  late  lamented  Neal  : 

*'  I've  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  this  is  as  beau- 
tiful a  night  as  ever  was,  only  it's  so  dark  you  can't 
see  the  pattern  of  it.  One  night  is  pretty  much 
like  another  night,  in  the  dark;  but  it  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  a  good-looking  evening,  if  the  lamps  are 
lit,  so  you  can  twig  the  stars  and  the  moonshine. 
The  fact  is,  that  in  this  'ere  city  we  do  grow  the 
blackest  moons  and  the  hardest  moons  to  find,  I 
ever  did  see.  Lamps  is  lamps  and  moons  is  moons, 
in  a  business  point  of  view,  but  practically  they  ain't 
much,  if  the  wicks  ain't  afire.  When  the  lumina- 
ries are,  as  I  may  say,  '  in  the  raw,'  it's  bad  for 
me.  I  can't  see  the  ground  as  perfectly  as  little 
fellers,  and  every  dark  night  I'm  sure  to  get  a  hyst 
— either  a  for'ard  hyst,  or  a  back'ard  hyst,  or  some 
other  sort  of  a  hyst — but  more  back'ards  than  for- 
'ards,  'specially  in  winter. 

"  One  of  the  most  onfeelin'  tricks  I  know  of,  is 
the  way  some  folks  have  got  of  laughing  out,  *  Yaw ! 
haw!'  when  they  see  a  gentleman  kitching  a  regu- 
lar hyst — a  long  gentleman,  for  instance,  with  his 
legs  in  the  air,  and  his  noddle  splat  down  on  the 
cold  bricks.  A  hyst  itself  is  bad  enough,  without 
being  sniggered  at;  first  your  sconce  gets  a  crack; 
then  you  see  all  sorts  of  stars,  and  have  free  admis- 
sion to  the  fire-works ;  then  you  sc«amble  up,  feel- 
ing as  if  you  had  no  head  on  your  shoulders,  and  as 
if  it  wasn't  you,  but  some  confounded  disagreeable 
follow  in  your  clothes  ;  yet  the  jockanapos  all  grin, 
as  if  the  misfortunes  of  human  nature  was  only  a 
puppet-show.  1  wouldn't  mind  it,  if  you  could  get 
up  and  look  as  if  you  didn't  care.  But  a  man  can't 
rise,  after  a  royal  hyst,  and  not  let  on  that  he  feels 
flat.  In  such  cases,  however,  sympathy  is  all  gam- 
nion ;  and  as  for  sensibility,  of  a  winter's  day,  peo- 
ple keep  it  all  for  their  own  noses,  and  can't  be 
coaxed  to  retail  it  by  the  small !" 


"  Spring-time  of  the  year  has  come,"  and  our 
readers  in  the  country,  and  elsewhere  too,  will 
thank  us  for  preserving,  at  this  season,  in  the 
"  Drawer,"  the  following  admirable  letter  from  the 
late  lamented  statesman,  Daniel  Webster.  It 
was  addressed  to  the  manager  of  his  farm  in  New 
Hampshire  : 

"  Washington,  March  Uth,  1822. 
"  John  Taylor : 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  from  you  again,  and  to  learn 
that  you  are  all  well,  and  that  your  teams  and  tools 
are  ready  for  spring's  work,  whenever  the  weather 
will  allow  you  to  begin.  I  sometimes  read  books 
on  farming  ;  and  I  remember  that  a  very  sensible 
old  author  advises  farmers  '  to  plow  naked  and  to 
sow  naked.'  By  this  he  means  that  there  is  no  use 
in  beginning  spring's  work  till  the  weather  is  warm, 
that  a  farmer  may  throw  aside  his  winter  clothes 
and  roll  up  his  sleeves.  Yet  he  says  we  ought  to 
begin  as  early  in  the  year  as  possible.  He  wrote 
some  very  pretty  verses  on  this  subject,  which,  as 
far  as  I  remember,  run  thus  : 

"  '  While  yet  the  spring  is  young,  while  earth  unbinds 
The  frozen  bosom  to  the  western  winds  ; 
While  mountain  snows  dissolve  against  the  sun, 
And  streams,  yet  new,  from  precipices  run — 
E'en  in  this  early  dawning  of  the  year. 
Produce  the  plow,  and  yoke  the  sturdy  steer ; 
And  goad  him  till  he  smoke  beneath  his  toil, 
And  the  bright  share  is  buried  in  the  soil.' 

"  John  Taylor,  when  you  read  these  lines,  do 
you  not  see  the  snow  melting,  and  the  little  streams 
beginning  to  run  down  the  southern  slopes  of  your 
Punch-brook  pasture,  and  the  new  grass  starting 
and  growing  in  the  trickling  water,  all  green,  bright 
and  beautiful?  and  do  you  not  see  your  Durham 
oxen  smoking  from  heat  and  perspiration  as  they 
draw  along  your  great  breaking-up  plow,  cutting 
and  turning  over  the  tough  sward  in  your  meadow 
in  the  great  field  ?  The  name  of  this  sensible  au- 
thor is  Virgil ;  and  he  gives  farmers  much  other 
advice,  some  of  which  you  have  been  following  all 
this  winter  without  even  knowing  that  he  had  given 
it. 

"  '  But  when  cold  weather,  heavy  snows  and  rain, 
The  laboring  farmer  in  his  house  restrain, 
Let  him  forecast  his  work,  with  timely  care, 
Which  else  is  huddled  when  the  skies  are  fair ; 
Then  let  him  mark  the  sheep,  and  whet  the  shining 

share, 
Or  hollow  trees  for  boats,  or  number  o'er 
His  sacks,  or  measure  his  increasing  store  : 
Or  sharpen  stakes,  and  mend  each  rake  and  fork, 
So  to  be  ready,  in  good  time,  to  work — 
Visit  his  crowded  barns  at  early  morn. 
Look  to  his  granary,  and  shell  his  corn  ; 
Give  a  good  breakfast  to  his  numerous  kine. 
His  shivering  poultry  and  his  fattening  swine.' 

"  And  Mr.  Virgil  says  some  other  things,  which 
you  understand  up  at  Franklin  as  well  as  ever  he 
did: 

'"In  chilling  winter,  swains  enjoy  their  store, 
Forget  their  hardships,  and  recruit  for  more  ; 
The  farmer  to  full  feasts  invites  his  friends, 
And  what  he  got  with  pains,  with  pleasure  spends , 
Draws  chairs  around  the  fire,  and  tells  once  more, 
Stories  which  often  have  been  told  before  ; 
Spreads  a  clean  table,  with  things  good  to  eat. 
And  adds  some  moistening  to  his  fruit  and  meat ; 
They  praise  his  hospitality,  and  feel 
They  shall  sleep  better  after  such  a  meal.' 

"  John  Taylor,  by  the  time  you  have  got  through 
this  you  will  have  read  enough.  The  sum  of  all  is, 
be  ready  for  your  spring's  work  as  soon  as  the 
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weather  becomes  warm  enough,  and  then  put  your 
hand  to  the  plow,  and  look  not  back. 

*'  Daniel  Webster." 


We  have  somewhere  seen  it  stated  that  early 
green  pease  in  the  London  market  are  sometimes 
quite  monopolized  by  the  most  successful  of  the 
"  eminent"  beggars  of  that  mighty  metropolis.  And 
it  is  not  every  one  who  can  command  such  a  for- 
tune as  a  beggar's  daughter,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  following,  taken  from  a  recent  Irish  work  : 

"  Good-morning  to  ye,  Mrs.  Fogarty"  (reaches  a 
snuff-box  to  offer  a  pinch). 

"  Thin  good-morrow  kindly,  Judy  ;  I  hope  I  see 
you  well  this  mornin'." 

"  So,  Mrs.  Fogarty,  you  married  your  daughter?" 

"  I  did — praise  be  to  goodness  !" 

"  Did  she  get  a  good  match  ?" 

"  Faix  thin,  'tis  herself  that  did.  She  got  Blind 
Darby  Driscol,  on  the  Dyke,  that  makes  more  mon- 
ey than  any  'o  them  beggars  in  Cork." 

"I'm"  delighted  to  hear  it,  Mrs.  Fogart}',  I  assure 
ye.  That  the  world  may  wonder  at  the  luck  they'll 
have  !  Did  you  give  her  any  fortune,  Mrs.  Fog- 
arty ?" 

"  Any  fortune,  is  it !  Ah,  thin  now,  Judy,  is  it 
insultin'  me  you'd  be  ?  Sure,  you  know  in  your 
heart  that  a  child  of  mine  was  never  married  wid- 
out  it.  Didn't  I  give  her  the  best  side  of  Patterick 
Street,  which,  if  well  begged,  is  worth  seven  and  six- 
pence sterling  a  week?" 


The  celebrated  Dr.  Chapman,  of  Philadelphia, 
recently  deceased,  once  visited  a  patient  whose 
house  stood  by  a  church-yard.  After  giving  his  pre- 
scriptions, he  turned,  and,  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow at  a  jail  which  happened  to  be  situated  on  the 
other  side  of  the  last  abode  of  mortality,  remarked  : 

"  Well,  well,  sir — on  my  word,  you  have  a  pleas- 
ant prospect  beyond  the  grave  .'" 


The  following,  which  is  sent  us  from  "  Old  Vir- 
ginia, to  fill  a  nook  in  the  Drawer,"  is  described  by 
"  a  constant  reader"  as  having  "  at  least  the  merit 
of  being  true ;" 

"  A  native  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  having  emigrated 
at  an  early  age,  found  his  way  finally  to  the  'Ancient 
Dominion,'  where  he  settled,  and  growing  up  to 
'  man's  estate,'  took  unto  himself  a  '  better  half.' 

"  Turning  his  attention,  for  the  first  time  to  the 
mysteries  of  horticulture,  he  among  other  edible 
vegetables  had  some  beans  planted  by  a  female  serv- 
ant. 

"  On  going  into  the  garden  a  few  days  after,  he 
found  them  sprouting  up,  but  to  his  astonishment 
and  dismay,  saw  the  beans  sticking  to  the  leaves 
of  the  sprouts  an  inch  or  more  above  ground.  Re- 
flecting for  some  moments  on  this  singular  pheno- 
menon, he  came  to  the  satisfactory  conclusion,  that 
it  was  attributable  altogether  to  the  fault  of  the 
servant,  and  calling  her  to  him  discharged  upon  her 
a  volley  of  Irish  invectives  for  having  planted  the 
bea7is  upside  down  !  It  was  in  vain  she  assured  him 
that  the  appearance  of  the  beans  in  the  situation 
described  was  by  no  means  an  uncommon  occur- 
rence. Paddy  '  could  not  be  humbugged'  in  that 
way  ;  so  he  had  all  the  beans  drawn  from  the  ground 
and  the  same  end  replanted  upon  correct  and  scien- 
tific principles.  His  most  intimate  friends,  how- 
ever, have  never  been  able  to  extract  from  him  the 
actual  yield  of  the  crop  during  that  season.  Paddy 
is  among  the  adopted  citizens  of  the  old  common- 
wealth." 


A  SUBSCRIBER  in  the  interior  of  this  State,  sends 
us  the  following  for  "  embodiment  in  the  Drawer." 
It  possesses  a  good  deal  of  childish  simplicity  and 
odd  reasoning : 

"  Three  little  black-eyed  urchins,  two  brothers 
and  a  sister,  children  of  a  friend  of  ours  in  the  West, 
a  clergyman  of  the  old  orthodox  school,  were  specu- 
lating in  their  way  one  Sunday  evening  upon  some 
momentous  truths  they  had  been  taught  in  their 
Bible-lesson  during  the  day.  The  subject  was  the 
fall  of  Adam  and  its  effects  upon  the  race  of  man. 

"  One  of  them  more  wise  in  his  own  estimation 
than  the  rest,  or  less  daunted  by  the  responsibility 
of  the  undertaking,  was  giving  a  brief  history,  in  his 
own  graphic  style,  of  the  happy  pair  in  the  Garden 
of  Eden.  '  God  told  them,'  said  he,  '  that  they  might 
eat  of  all  the  fruits  in  the  garden  but  one  that  stood 
just  in  the  middle,  and  they  mustn't  eat  of  that  for 
it  would  kill  them.  But  as  Eve  was  goin'  along  one 
day  she  thought  the  apples  on  that  tree  looked  so 
nice  she  would  try  one,  any  how.  So  she  tasted  it, 
and  thought  it  was  so  nice  Adam  must  have  some 
too.  So  she  cut  off  a  right  nice  piece  and  gave  it  to 
Adam.  So  they  both  ate  the  forbidden  fruit,  and 
that  made  us  all  sinners.' 

"  '  But  suppose,'  interrupted  one  of  the  listeners, 
'  suppose  Adam  hadn't  taken  it  from  her,  then  would 
we  all  have  been  sinners  ?' 

'"Why  no/'  exclaims  the  lecturer;  '  Of  course 
not.     None  of  us,  but  the  women  P  " 

Among  the  earlier  poems  of  that  rare  and  pleas- 
ant genius,  Winthrop  Mackworth  Praed,  was 
one  quaintly  entitled  "  Quince,^''  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing admirable  verses  are  taken.  They  illustrate 
the  bad  points  of  the  old  gentleman's  character  as 
being  entirely  swallowed  up,  after  all,  in  his  better 
ones  : 

"  Welcome  was  he  in  hut  and  hall, 

To  maids  and  matrons;  peers  and  peasants  ; 
He  won  the  sympathy  of  all. 

By  making  puns  and  making  presents  ; 
Though  all  the  parish  was  at  strife. 

He  kept  his  counsel  and  his  carriage. 
And  laughed,  and  loved  a  quiet  life. 
And  shrank  from  Chancery  suits,  and  marriage. 
"  Sound  was  his  claret  and  his  head — 
Warm  was  his  double  ale  and  feelings  ; 
His  partners  at  the  whist  club  said 

That  he  was  faultless  in  his  dealings  ; 
He  went  to  church  but  once  a  week — 

Yet  Dr.  Poundtext  always  found  him 
An  upright  man,  who  studied  Greek, 
And  liked  to  see  his  friends  around  him. 

"  Asylums,  hospitals,  and  schools, 

He  used  to  swear  were  made  to  cozen ; 
AH  v/ho  subscribed  to  them  were  fools — 

And  he  subscribed  to  half  a  dozen  ; 
It  was  his  doctrine  that  the  poor 

Were  always  able,  never  willing  ; 
And  so  the  beggar  at  the  door 

Had  first  abuse,  and  then  a  shilling. 

"  Some  public  principles  he  had,  • 

But  was  no  flatterer,  nor  fretter, 
He  rapped  his  box  when  things  were  bad. 

And  said,  '  I  can  not  make  them  better!' 
And  much  he  loathed  the  patriot's  snort, 

And  much  he  scorned  the  placeman's  snuffle, 
And  cut  the  fiercest  quarrels  short 

With — '  Patience,  gentlemen,  and  shuffle  !' 

"  For  full  ten  years  his  pointer,  Speed,  ^ 

Had  crouched  beneath  his  master's  table  ; 

For  twice  ten  years  his  old  white  steed 
Had  fattened  in  his  master's  stable — 

Old  Quince  averred,  upon  his  troth, 
They  were  the  ugliest  beasts  in  Devon, 
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And  none  knew  why  he  fed  them  both, 

With  his  own  hands,  six  days  in  seven. 
"  Whene'er  they  heard  his  ring  or  knock, 

Quicker  than  thought,  the  village  slatterns 
Flung  down  the  novel,  smoothed  the  frock, 

And  took  up  Mrs.  Glasse,  and  patterns: 
Adine  was  studying  baker's  bills, 

Louisa  looked  the  queen  of  knitters, 
Jane  happened  to  be  hemming  frills. 

And  Bell,  by  chance,  was  making  fritters. 

"  But  all  was  vain — and  while  decay 

Came  like  a  tranquil  moonlight  o'er  him  ; 
And  found  him  gouty  still,  and  gay. 

With  no  fair  nurse  to  bless  or  bore  him, 
Ilis  rugged  smile  and  easy  chair. 

His  dread  of  matrimonial  lectures, 
His  wig,  his  stick,  his  powdered  hair, 

Were  themes  for  very  strange  conjectures. 
****** 
"  I  found  him  at  threescore  and  ten, 

A  single  man,  but  bent  quite  double  ; 
Sickness  was  coming  on  him  then. 

To  take  him  from  a  world  of  trouble  ; 
He  prosed  of  sliding  down  the  hill — 

Discovered  he  grew  older  daily  ; 
One  frosty  day  he  made  his  will — 

The  next  he  sent  for  Dr.  Bailey  I" 


The  following  admirable  story  of  a  boasting  old 
fellow,  named  "  Major  Lucky,"  is  told  by  the  Hon- 
orable Leslie  Coombs,  of  Kentucky.  The  scene  is 
said  to  have  taken  place  between  the  Major  and  a 
Colonel  Peters,  of  Illinois  : 

"  Major,  I  understand  from  General  Coombs  that 
shortly  after  the  revolution  you  visited  England. 
How  did  you  like  the  jaunt  ?" 

"  Capital !  I  had  not  been  in  London  five  hours 
before  Rex  sent  for  me  to  come  and  play  whist  with 
him,  and  a  first-rate  good  time  we  had,  I  tell  you." 

''Rexl—what  Rex?" 

"  Why,  Rex,  the  King— George  the  Third.  The 
game  came  off  at  Windsor  Castle — Rex  and  I  play- 
ing against  Billy  Pitt  and  Ed.  Burke  ;  and  it  re- 
sulted rather  comically." 

"How  so?" 

'*  Why,  you  see,  as  we  were  playing  the  last 
game,  Rex  said  to  me,  in  his  familiar  manner  : 

"  '  Major,  I  suppose  you  know  Charles  Washing- 
ton, don't  you?' 

"  '  No,  sir,'  said  I,  '  I  don't ;  but  I'll  tell  you  who 
I  do  know  :  I  know  George  Washington,  the  Father 
of  his  country.' 

'"  O  pshaw!'  said  Rex,  '/knovi^  him  too:  he 
was  an  infernal  rebel,  and  if  I  had  served  him  right 
he'd  a-been  hung  long  ago  !' 

"  This  riled  me,  and  I  just  draw'd  back  and  give 
him  a  blow  right  between  the  eyes,  and  he  dropped 
like  a  bullock.  The  next  minute  Billy  Pitt  and 
Ed.  Burke  mounted  mc,  and  in  less  than  ten  min- 
utes my  shirt  and  breeches  were  so  torn  and  tatter- 
ed, that  I  looked  like  Lazarus. 

"  This  gave  me  rather  a  distaste  for  English  so- 
ciety, so  the  next  morning  I  set  sail  for  America. 
Six  weeks  afterward  I  landed  at  Washington.  The 
first  man  I  met,  after  landing  in  Washington,  was  Q." 

"  Q  1—what  Q  ?" 

"Why,  old  Quincey  Adams — that  blasted  old 
federalist — Adams.  He  wanted  me  to  play  nine- 
pins with  him,  and  I  did.  I  won  two  hundred  dol- 
lars of  him  at  two  shillings  a  game,  and  then  there 
was  a  row." 

"  A  row  about  what?" 

"  Why,  he  wanted  to  pay  me  off  in  Continental 
money,  worth  about  a  shilling  a  peck.  I  got  mad 
at  that,  and  knocked  him  into  a  spittoon.     While  I 


had  him  down,  Jim  came  in,  and  dragged  me  off  to 
the  White  House." 

''  J iml— what  Jim  V 

"  Why,  Jim  Madison.  I  went  and  played  euchre 
with  him  for  two  hours,  when  Tom  came  in,  and 
nothing  to  do  but  I  must  go  home  with  him." 

"  What  Tom  do  you  mean?" 

"Why,  Tom  Jefferson — who  do  you  s'pose  I 
meant  ?  But  Jim  wouldn't  listen  to  it,  and  the  con- 
sequence was,  they  got  into  a  regular  fight.  In  the 
midst  of  it,  they  fell  over  the  banisters  and  dropped 
about  fifty  feet ;  and  when  I  left,  they  were  pound- 
ing each  other  in  the  coal  cellar. 

"  How  it  terminated  I  never  could  learn,  as  just 
then  Martha  run  in,  and  said  I  must  go  down  to 
Mount  Vernon  with  her  to  see  '  George.'" 

"What  'Martha'  are  you  speaking  of.  Major? — 
not  to  interrupt  you." 

"  Why,  Martha  Washington,  the  wife  of  the  old 
boy  that  gave  *  Jesse'  to  the  Hessians." 

"About  here,"  said  Mr.  Coombs,  "the  stranger 
began  to  have  a  faint  suspicion  that  he  was  '  swal- 
lowing things  ;'  and  in  the  next  stage-coach  that 
came  along  he  took  passage  for  an  adjacent  town." 

"The  Major"  is  said  to  be  still  living,  and  be- 
lieves to  this  day  that  the  walloping  he  gave  "  Rex" 
is  the  very  best  thing  of  its  kind  on  record. 

We  somewhat  question  whether  this  character  is 
at  all  over-drawn.  We  know  of  a  man  in  this  good 
city  of  Gotham,  who  never  told  a  lie  in  the  world 
that  would  do  the  slightest  injury  to  any  huma.^ 
being  ;  who  is  a  warm-hearted,  generous,  temperate 
man  ;  a  kind  husband,  a  good  father,  and  an  excel- 
lent neighbor ;  but  who  has  the  bump — if  there  be 
such  a  probulgence — of  White- Lie-ism  to  a  degree 
seldom  met  with.  His  fibs  fall  to  the  ground  of 
themselves,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  can  not 
talk  five  minutes  without  making  the  first  lie  neu- 
tralize the  next,  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum,.  This  is  a 
curious  world  that  we  live  in,  and  human  heads  and 
"kinks"  are  various. 


A  GOOD  story  is  told  in  an  eastern  paper  of  the 
treatment  of  a  drunken  husband  by  his  amiable 
spouse.  After  trying  various  experiments  to  cure 
his  drunkenness,  she  at  last  bethought  herself  of 
another  plan  of  making  a  "  reformed  drunkard"  of 
her  husband. 

She  engaged  a  watchman,  for  a  stipulated  reward, 
to  carry  "  Philander"  to  the  watch-house,  while  yet 
in  a  state  of  insensibility,  and  to  ^^ frighten  him  a 
little"  when  he  recovered. 

In  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  he  was 
waked  up  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  found 
himself  lying  on  a  pine  bench  in  a  strange  and  dim 
apartment.  Raising  himself  up  on  his  elbow,  he 
looked  around,  until  his  eye  rested  on  a  man  sitting 
by  a  stove,  and  smoking  a  cigar. 

"  Where  am  I  ?"  asked  Philander. 

"  In  a  medical  college  !"  said  the  cigar-smoker. 

"What  a  doing  then  !" 

"  Going  to  be  cut  up  .'" 

"  Cut  up  ! — how  comes  that?" 

"  Why,  you  died  yesterday,  while  you  were 
drunk,  and  we  have  brought  your  body  here  to 
make  a  'natomy  !" 

"  It's  a  lie  ! — I  ain't  dead  !" 

"  No  matter  ;  we  bought  your  carcase,  any  how, 
from  your  wife,  who  hud  a  right  to  sell  it,  for  it's  all 
the  good  she  could  ever  make  out  of  you.  U  you're 
not  dead,  it's  no  fault  of  the  doctors,  and  they'll  cut 
you  up,  dead  or  alive  .'" 

"  You  will  do  it,  eh  ?"  asked  the  old  sot. 
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"  To  be  sure  we  will — now — immediately,''^  was 
the  resolute  answer. 

"  Wall,  look  o'  here,  can't  you  let  us  have  some- 
thing to  drink  before  you  begin .'"' 

This  last  speech  satisfied  the  watchman  that  the 
man  was  a  hopeless  case  ;  and  as  his  reward  was 
contingent  upon  his  successful  treatment  of  the  pa- 
tient, he  was  not  a  little  chagrined  at  the  result ; 
so  with  no  gentle  handling,  he  tumbled  the  irre- 
formable  inebriate  out  of  the  watch-house. 


Very  touching,  very  beautiful,  are  these  lines, 
which  almost  seem  to  drop  tears  as  one  reads  them : 

"  I  came,  but  they  had  passed  away, 

The  fair  in  form,  the  pure  in  mind  ; 
And,  like  a  stricken  deer,  I  stray, 

Where  all  are  strange,  and  none  are  kind ; 
Kind  to  a  worn  and  wearied  soul. 

That  pants,  that  struggles  for  repose  : 
Oh  I  that  my  steps  had  reached  the  goal 

Where  earthly  sighs  and  sorrows  close  I 

*'  Years  have  passed  o'er  me  like  a  dream, 

That  leaves  no  trace  on  memory's  page, 
I  look  around  me,  and  I  seem 

Some  relic  of  a  former  age  ; 
Alone,  and  in  a  stranger  clime. 

Where  stranger  voices  mock  mine  ear, 
In  all  the  lagging  course  of  Time, 

Without  a  wish — a  hope — or  fear  I 

"  Yet  I  had  hopes — but  they  have  fled. 

And  fears — and  they  were  all  too  true  ; 
And  wishes  too — but  they  are  dead. 

And  what  have  /  with  life  to  do  ? 
'Tis  but  to  bear  a  weary  load 

I  may  not,  dare  not,  cast  away, 
To  sigh  for  one  small,  still  abode. 

Where  I  may  sleep  as  sweet  as  they  I 

'•  As  they,  the  loveliest  of  their  race. 

Whose  grassy  tombs  my  sorrows  steep, 
Whose  worth  my  soul  delights  to  trace, 

Whose  very  loss  'tis  sweet  to  weep  : 
To  weep,  forgotten  and  unknown. 

With  none  to  smile,  to  hear,  to  see — 
Earth  can  bestow  no  dearer  boon 

On  one  whom  Death  disdains  to  free  I 

'■  I  leave  a  world  that  knows  me  not. 

To  hold  communion  with  the  dead. 
And  Fancy  consscrates  the  spot. 

Where  Fancy's  earliest  dreams  were  shed. 
I  see  each  shade,  all  silvery  white, 

I  hear  each  spirit's  melting  sigh  ; 
I  turn  to  clasp  those  forms  of  light, 

And  the  pale  Morning  chills  mine  eye ! 

"  But  soon  the  last  dim  morn  shall  rise — 

My  lamp  of  life  burns  feebly  now  ; 
Where  stranger  hands  shall  close  mine  eyes. 

And  smooth  my  cold  and  dewy  brow : 
Unknown  I  lived — so  let  me  die  ; 

No  stone,  nor  monumental  cross. 
Tell  where  his  mouldering  ashes  lie. 

Who  sought  for  gold,  and  found  it  dross  I" 


There  is  trenchant  irony,  and  irony  well  de- 
served, in  the  following  passage  from  "  Sam  Slick," 
the  nom-de-phime  of  Judge  Haliburton,  which  has 
been  lying  perdu  in  the  bottom  of  our  Drawer  for 
many  a  long  day.  It  sets  forth,  with  wonderful 
force,  the  indifference  of  the  English  government  to 
the  merits  of  one  of  her  greatest  poets  during  his 
life-time — the  author  of  "  The  Pleasures  of  Hope," 
"  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,"  "  The  Battle  of  the  Bal- 
tic," "  Hohenlinden,"  and  that  sublimest  of  Christ- 
ian poems,  "The  Last  Man,"  in  perusing  which, 
the  most  indifferent  reader  can  not  choose  but  feel 
that  his  immortality  is  reassured  to  him: 

"I  guess  when  Campbell  writ   'The  Mariners 


of  England,'  that  will  live  till  the  British  sailors 
get  w^hipped  by  us  so  they  will  be  ashamed  to  sing 
it,  he  thought  himself  great  shakes  ;  heavens  and 
airth !  he  -warn't  half  so  big  as  Tom  Thumb ;  he 
was  jist  nothin'.  But  let  some  foreign  hussey, 
whose  skin  ain't  clear,  and  whose  character  ain't 
clear,  and  who  ain't  nothin'  clear  about  her  but  her 
voice,  let  her  come  and  sing  that  splendid  song  that 
puts  more  ginger  into  sailors  than  grog  or  prize- 
money,  or  any  thin',  and  Lord  !  all  the  old  admirals, 
and  flag-officers  and  yacht-men  and  others  that  do 
onderstand,  and  all  the  lords,  and  ladies,  and  princes, 
that  don't  onderstand  where  the  springs  are  in  that 
song  that  touch  the  chords  of  the  heart,  all  on  'em 
will  come  and  worship  a'most ;  and  some  young 
duke  or  another  will  fancy  he  is  a  young  Jupiter, 
and  come  down  in  a  shower  of  gold  a'most  for  her, 
while  the  poet  has  '  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,'  to  feed 
on.  Oh  !  I  envy  him,  glorious  man,  I  envy  him  his 
great  reward  ;  it  was  worth  seventy  years  of '  hope,' 
that  funeral.  .  .  .  Ah!  poor  Campbell!  he  was  a 
poet,  a  beautiful  poet !  He  know'd  about  the  world 
of  imagination,  and  the  realms  of  fancy  ;  but  he 
didn't  know  nothin'  at  all  about  this  world  of  our'n, 
or  of  the  realm  of  England,  or  he  never  would  have 
talked  about  the  '  Pleasures  of  Hope,'  for  an  author. 
Lord  bless  you  !  let  a  dancin'  gal  come  to  the  opera, 
jump  six  foot  high,  'light  on  one  toe,  hold  up  the  other 
so  high  you  can  see  her  stays  a'most,  and  then  spin 
round  like  a  daddy-long-legs  that's  got  one  foot 
caught  in  a  taller  candle,  and  go  spinnin'  round  arter 
that  fashion  for  ten  minits,  it  will  touch  Peel's 
heart  in  a  giffy.  Let  some  old  general  or  admiral 
do  something  or  another  that  only  requires  the  cour- 
age of  a  bull,  and  no  sense,  and  they  give  him  a 
pension,  and  right  off  the  reel  make  him  a  peer.  Let 
some  old  field-officer's  wife  go  follerin'  the  army 
away  back  in  Indgy  further  than  is  safe  or  right  for 
a  woman  to  go,  git  taken  pris'ner,  give  a  horrid  sight 
of  trouble  to  the  army  to  git  her  back ;  and  for  this 
great  service  to  the  nation  she  gits  a  pension  of  five 
hundred  pounds  a  year.  But  let  some  misfortunate 
devil  of  an  author  do — what  only  one  man  in  a  cen- 
tury can,  to  save  his  soul  alive,  write  a  book  that 
will  live — a  thing  that  does  show  the  perfection  of 
human  kind,  and  what  do  they  do  here  ?  Let  his 
body  live  on  the  '  Pleasures  of  Hope,'  all  the  days 
of  his  life,  and  hi#  name  live  afterward  on  a  cold 
white  marble  in  Westminster  Abbey.  They  be 
hanged — the  whole  bilin'  of  'em — them  and  their 
trumpery  procession  too,  and  their  paltry  patronage 
of  standing  by  a  grave,  and  saying  '  Poor  Camp- 
bell !'  Who  the  devil  cares  for  a  monument,  that 
actilly  deserves  one  ?  He  has  built  one  that  will 
live  when  that  are  old  abbey  crumbles  down,  and 
when  them  that  thought  they  was  honorin'  him  are 
dead  and  forgotten  ;  his  monument  was  built  by  his 
own  brains  and  his  own  hands,  and  the  inscription 
ain't  writ  in  Latin  nor  Greek,  nor  any  other  dead 
language,  nother,  but  in  a  livin'  language  ;  and  one 
too  that  will  never  die  out  now,  seein'  our  great 
nation  uses  it ;  and  here  it  is  : 

'The  Pleasures  of  Hope,  by  Thomas  Campbell.'" 

That  such  a  man  as  Campbell  should  have  been 
suffered  to  live  in  poverty  and  fade  away  like  a 
shadow,  and  only  crowned  at  last  with  an  unsub- 
stantial abbey  show-funeral,  is  a  refl(?ction  upon  the 
English  government  which  it  will  t;ike  nuiny  years 
to  obliterate.  In  fact,  it  never  can  be  oblit(!rated 
while  his  sublime  national  lyrics,  on  sea  and  on 
shore,  shall  stir  the  heart  of  the  nation  as  with  the 
"  clear  silver  tone  of  a  trumpet-call  to  action." 


i:itEran|  IJntittB. 


The  new  publications  which  we  have  received 
for  announcement  during  the  past  month  are  not  of 
groat  importance,  and  are  confined  principally  to 
reprints  of  English  editions.  Among  these  the 
most  noteworthy  is  the  much-talked-of  Theological 
Essays  hy  i\\e  Rev.  Frederick  D.  Maurice,  the 
publication  of  which  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  au- 
thor from  a  College  connected  with  the  Church  of 
England.  Mr.  Maurice  maintains  that  a  theology 
which  does  not  correspond  to  the  deepest  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  human  beings  can  not  be  a  true  the- 
ology. The  essays  were  originally  prepared  in  pur- 
suance of  this  idea,  and  in  obedience  to  a  request 
in  the  will  of  a  female  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  that  he  would  produce  a  work  especially 
adapted  to  the  benefit  of  Unitarians.  They  discuss 
several  of  the  most  interesting  topics  now  at  issue 
between  the  prominent  religious  tendencies  of  the 
day,  although  not  in  a  controversial  manner.  In  the 
present  edition  several  alterations  have  been  intro- 
duced, obscure  passages  are  more  fully  explained, 
some  which  have  caused  unnecessary  offense  are 
erased,  and  the  essay  on  Eternal  Life  and  Eternal 
Death  has  been  rewritten  and  greatly  enlarged.  Mr. 
Maurice  appears,  for  the  most  part,  to  adhere  to  the 
accredited  standards  of  the  orthodox  faith.  He  dis- 
claims, in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  all  sympathy 
with  those  whose  zeal  for  progress  leads  them  to 
preach  that  the  Bible  is  a  collection  of  obsolete 
Hebrew  stories,  and  who  contend  that  the  facts  and 
principles  of  the  Bible  should  not  be  expressed  in 
popular  creeds.  In  regard  to  the  atonement,  he  be- 
lieves that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  a  real  sacri- 
fice made  by  the  Son,  of  his  whole  spirit,  soul,  and 
body  to  the  Father,  as  a  satisfaction  and  oblation  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  His  views  in  regard 
to  the  sense  of  the  word  eternal,  though  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  prevailing  theories  on  the  sub- 
ject, will  be  examined  with  interest,  as  the  results  of 
earnest  and  faithful  inquiry.  (Published  by  Redfield.) 

The  Working  Man's  Way  in  the  World  (publish- 
ed by  Redfield),  purports  to  be  the  autobiography  of 
a  journeyman  printer,  describing,  with  a  good  deal 
of  force  and  liveliness,  a  varietyof  incidents  in  the 
rambling  life  of  the  author,  and  throwing  consider- 
able light  on  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  in 
i'^ngland.  The  narrative  is  full  of  odd  adventures,  and 
forms  a  volume  no  less  agreeable  than  instructive. 

The  Third  Part  of  Lardner's  Hand-Book  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  containing  a  course  of  Meteor- 
ology and  Astronomy,  is  issued  by  Blanchard  and 
Lea.  In  this  edition,  numerous  errors  that  had 
escaped  the  attention  of  the  author  have  been  cor- 
rected, and  a  good  deal  of  original  matter  introduced, 
to  bring  the  subject  down  to  the  present  state  of 
science.  The  merits  of  Dr.  Lardner  as  a  popular 
expounder  of  scientific  facts  and  principles,  are  too 
well  known  to  require  our  testimony  to  his  clear- 
ness of  statement,  copiousness  of  illustration,  and 
general  accuracy  of  detail. 

Christmas  Holidays  at  Chestnut  Hill,  by  CousiN 
Mary,  is  the  title  of  a  little  volume  of  original 
juvenile  s-tories,  distinguished  for  their  simplicity 
and  sweetness  of  style,  and  their  elevated  moral 
tone.  It  is  one  of  those  productions  whose  value 
does  not  pass  away  with  the  occasion  that  called 
them  forth,  and  may  be  confidently  recommended 
to  panmts  as  a  contribution  to  the  juvenile  library 
of  [jcrinancnt  interest  and  utility.  (Published  by 
Phillips,  Sampson,  and  Co.)  ! 


Redfield  has  issued  a  neat  edition  of  Simms's 
Poetical  Works,  in  two  duodecimo  volumes,  with  a 
well-engraved  portrait  of  the  author.  The  high  rep- 
utation of  Mr.  Simms  as  a  graphic  and  effective 
writer,  must  give  these  volumes  a  place  in  every 
collection  of  American  literature. 

The  Homoeopathic  Practice  of  Medicine,  by  Dr. 
Freligh,  is  a  new  professional  manual,  published 
by  Lamport,  Blakeman,  and  Law.  It  condenses 
the  leading  principles  of  Plahnemann's  system  into 
a  small  compass,  and  forms  a  convenient  volume 
for  practical  reference. 

The  Lamplighter  (published  by  Jewett  and  Co.), 
is  an  original  story  of  considerable  vigor  and  inter- 
est. It  is  devoted  to  the  delineation  of  scenes  in 
lowly  life,  without  aiming  at  melodramatic  effect  by 
high-colored  pictures  of  depravity  and  crime.  Al- 
though its  claims  as  a  literary  production  are  not 
of  the  highest  order,  the  easy  flow  of  its  narrative, 
its  frequent  touches  of  pathos,  and  its  skillful  char- 
acter-drawing are  sufficient  to  make  it  a  favorite 
with  a  large  class  of  readers. 

Ticknor,  Reed,  and  Fields  have  issued  a  novel 
entitled  The  Barclays  of  Boston,  by  Mrs.  Harrison 
Gray  Otis,  which  can  not  fail  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  persons  familiar  with  the  metropolitan  city 
of  New  England.  The  characters  of  the  story, 
which  are  chiefly  taken  from  the  common  walks  of 
mercantile  society,  have  an  air  of  real  life  about 
them,  which  may  enable  the  curious  searcher  into 
family  affairs  to  identify  the  originals.  The  plot  is 
inartificial  and  uneffective,  nor  is  its  meagreness 
redeemed  by  any  extraordinary  power  or  brilliancy 
of  style,  which  often  degenerates  into  inelegant  and 
commonplace  colloquialisms.  The  authoress  will 
probably  add  little  to  the  renown  of  an  honored 
Massachusetts  name  by  her  adventurous  descent 
into  the  literary  arena. 

Classic  and  Historic  Portraits,  by  James  Bruce, 
is  a  reprint  of  a  rambling,  gossiping,  quasi-historical 
work,  which  may  afford  amusement  in  a  desultory 
hour.  It  is  loosely  put  together,  superficial  in  the 
extreme,  but  is  not  without  a  certain  charm  for 
readers  who  love  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  a  book 
with  their  eyes  half-shut. 

IMitchell's  series  o{  Dissected  Maps  are  admir- 
ably adapted  to  familiarize  children  and  youth  with 
the  outlines  and  relative  positions  of  the  different 
States  and  Territories  of  our  country.  The  series 
consists  of  a  general  map  of  the  United  States,  and 
separate  maps  of  each  of  the  four  principal  divisions. 
(Merriam,  Moore,  and  Co.,  Troy.) 


Among  the  new  works  which  we  sec  announced 
as  in  course  of  preparation,  is  a  new  Memoir  of  the 
Ldife,  ^\Witings,  and  Discoveries  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
by  Sir  David  Brewster,  from  the  family  papers 
of  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth.  This  is  not  to  be  a  new 
edition  of  his  former  biography,  but  a  new  memoir, 
founded  on  new  materials.  Sir  David  says,  in  hi? 
prospectus  :  "  This  work  will  l)e  essentially  differ- 
ent from  the  author's  former  '  Life  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton,' in  every  thing  that  regards  his  biography  or 
personal  history.  The  account  of  his  discoveries 
will  be  more  full  and  accur.ate,  and  the  part  of  the 
work  relative  to  his  chemical,  alchemical,  and  the- 
ological pursuits  will  be  altogetlu^r  new.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  late  lamented  Mr.  H.  A.  W.  Fel- 
1^0 ws,  the  eldest  son  of  the  {ircsent  Earl  of  Ports- 
mouth, the  author  examined  and  made  extracts  from 
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all  the  papers  at  Hurstbourne  Park  ;  but  what  was 
most  important,  they  discovered  copious  materials 
which  Mr.  Conduit  had  collected  for  a  Life  of  New- 
ton, which  had  never  been  supposed  to  exist.  It 
had  been  believed  that  the  statement  of  facts  (pub- 
lished in  Tumor's  '  History  of  the  Soke  of  Granth- 
am') which  Conduit  sent  to  Fontenelle  to  enable 
him  to  write  an  Eloge  of  Newton,  contained  the 
leadmg  facts  of  Newton's  life  ;  whereas  it  was  a 
mere  notice  written  before  Conduit  had  made  any 
inquiries  of  the  college  and  school  companions  of 
Newton.  After  trying  in  vain  to  induce  several  of 
Newton's  friends  to  write  his  life.  Conduit  resolved 
to  undertake  it  himself,  and  made  large  MS.  collec- 
tions, to  which  the  author  of  the  present  work  has 
had  access,  and  which  contain  the  most  complete 
account  of  Newton's  early  and  college  life."  These 
materials  promise  well  ;  and  there  are  many  read- 
ers who  will  look  with  more  than  common  interest 
for  the  result  of  Sir  David  Brewster's  labors. 


Another  announcement  of  interest  is  the  forth- 
coming publication  of  Calvin's  unpublished  Xe^ers. 
A  few  days  before  his  death,  in  one  of  their  latest 
conferences,  Calvin,  when  showing  to  Theodore 
Beza  the  most  highly  valued  of  his  possessions — 
the  manuscripts  in  his  library  and  the  documents 
included  in  his  extensive  correspondence  with  the 
most  illustrious  persons  of  his  time — requested  that 
they  should  be  carefully  collected  after  his  death ; 
and  that  a  selection  from  his  own  letters,  made  by 
his  friends,  should  be  presented  to  the  Reformed 
Churches,  as  a  crowning  testimony  of  the  anxious 
interest  and  affection  of  their  founder.  This  request 
was  never  wholly  carried  into  effect,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  Calvin's  correspondence  has  not  been 
given  to  the  world.  Dr.  Jules  Bonnet  has  de- 
voted five  years  to  the  collection  of  the  papers  now 
announced  as  in  preparation  for  the  press. 


In  a  late  number  of  a  Glasgow  periodical,  we 
have  seen  a  statement,  which  has  been  copied  since 
in  various  quarters,  to  the  effect  that  George  Gil- 
FILLAN  is  devoting  himself  too  mucVi  to  periodical 
writing,  and  is  neglecting  those  larger  schemes  of 
literary  work  which  he  is  understood  to  have  had  in 
contemplation.  It  is  stated,  however,  by  his  friends 
that  this  is  not  the  case  ;  but  that  he  is  employed, 
at  intervals,  on  a  large  and  elaborate  treatise  of 
serious  import,  on  Christianity  and  our  Era,  which 
is  intended  as  a  tract  for  the  times,  and  may  be  the 
work  of  one  or  two  years. 


Mr.  Murray  announces  a  new  series  of  reprints, 
to  be  called  the  British  Classics.  In  the  same  pub- 
lisher's general  list  of  forthcoming  books  we  notice 
Dr.  Waagen's  Treasures  of  Art  in  Great  Britain; 
Dr.  Hooker's  Himalayan  Journals;    and    Sir  R. 

Murchison's  Siluria. Messrs.  Longman  have 

in  their  press,  Mr.  Erskine's  History  of  India  under 

the  House  of  Timur. Mr.  Bentley  announces  as 

in  the  press  :  Guizot's  History  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
and  the  English  Commonwealth ;  Colonel  Mark- 
Ham's  Shooting  Scenes  in  the  Himalayas,  Chinese 
Tartary,  dfC.  ;  and  Mr.  Waldo  Emerson's  En- 
glish Notes. 


The  second  and  third  volumes  of  the  new  edition 
of  the  Diary  and  Correspondence  of  John  Evelyn  ex- 
tend from  the  year  16G5  to  IG'JO.  It  is  c(;rtainly  one 
of  the  most  curious  works  in  our  language,  sec- 
ond only  in  interest  to  the  celebrated  Diary  of 
Pepys. 


Mrs.  Newton  Ckosslant  has  roniiil.mted  to 
juvenile  literature  a  delightful  little  volume,  en- 
titled Memorable  Women  :  tfie  Story  of  their  Lives : 
comprising  Lady  Rachel  Russell,  Mrs.  Thrale, 
Fanny  Burney,  Mary  L.  Ware,  Mrs.  Hutchinson, 
Lady  Fanshawe,  Margaret  Fuller,  and  Lady  Sale. 
Her  design  is  not  to  give  a  memoir  of  each;  but  to 
take  the  most  remarkable  event  in  their  several  ca- 
reers— the  incident  that  has  stamped  the  character 
and  colored  the  destiny  of  the  heroine — and  narrate 
it  fully  and  pictorially,  bringing  the  scene  vividly 
before  the  imagination  of  the  reader.  It  is  a  right 
wholesome  book,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  absorb- 
ing interest,  and  we  recommend  it  to  the  regard  of 
all  papas  and  mammas.  It  should  have  a  place  in 
every  school  library. 


A  conference  has  been  held  in  London,  at  the  res- 
idence of  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  on  the  subject  of 
a  universal  alphabet.  Among  those  present  were 
Sir  John  Herschel,  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  Profes- 
sor Owen,  Dr.  Max  Miiller,  Dr.  Pertz  of  Berlin,  and 
other  distinguished  men  of  science  and  literature, 
with  the  Revs.  Henry  Venn,  Trestrail,  and  other 
representatives  of  missionary  societies.  The  Chev- 
alier Bunsen  stated  the  object  of  the  Conference, 
which  was  to  consult  as  to  the  practicability  of 
adopting  a  uniform  system  of  expressing  foreign 
alphabets  by  Roman  characters.  The  advantages 
of  such  a  system,  both  scientific  and  practical,  were 
urged,  the  former  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
ethnology  and  philology,  and  the  latter  chiefly  in 
connection  with  the  great  Protestant  missionary  en- 
terprises of  the  present  time.  Professor  Lepsius 
and  Dr.  Max  Muller  have  devoted  much  time  to 
the  subject,  founding  their  phonology  on  the  physi- 
ological principles,  ably  expounded  by  Dr.  Johannes 
Muller. 


Literature  has  still  its  calamities,  more  wretched 
perhaps  than  those  of  any  other  calling,  because 
falling  on  a  class  of  persons  more  acutely  suscep- 
tible. The  newspapers  have  lately  contained  the 
following  paragraph  : — "  Anna  Maria  Jones,  author- 
ess of '  The  Gipsy'  and  other  popular  novels  of  the 
day,  died  on  Tuesday  (the  24th  Jan.),  at  17  Salis- 
bury Place,  Bcrmondsey,  in  the  most  abject  pov- 
erty. Her  remains  await  in  all  probability  a  pau- 
per's funeral.  Another  case,  no  less  melancholy, 
has  occurred  in  another  quarter  of  the  town, — near 
Dorset  Square.  Dr.  Robert  Howard,  a  medical 
practitioner,  who  has  published  various  works  on 
the  supposed  deleterious  influence  of  salt  on  the 
human  frame,  has  been  living  there  apparently  in 
expectation  that  his  books  would  ultimately  bring 
him  patients.  By  the  practice  of  a  pinching  econ- 
omy, he  appears  to  have  made  respectable  private 
resources  support  him  for  many  years.  But  he  had 
staked  his  all  on  the  success  of  his  books.  The 
good  sense  of  the  public  detected  the  latent  insan- 
ity from  which  they  i)roceeded,  and  kept  aloof  from 
the  author.  When  the  last  sovereign  was  in  his 
purse,  and  his  attenuated  frame  had  been  brouglit 
to  death's  door  by  penurious  living  and  agony  of 
spirit,  the  overwrought  mind  gave  way,  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  means  which  his  profession  placed 
at  his  command.  Dr.  Howard  hurried  himself  out 
of  the  world.  His  bare  and  melancholy  dwelling 
drives  testimony  to  the  utter  misery  which  had  there 
Leen  hidden  from  the  world. 


Of  Balder,  a  new  poem  by  the  author  who  writes 
under  the  name  of  Sydney  Yendys,  an  acute  Lon- 
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don  critic  pronounces  the  following  scathing  judg- 
ment:  "  Triod  by  any  test  known  to  us,  Balder  is 
an  immense  mistake.  It  is  very  dull;  one  reads  it 
with  severe  labor.  It  is  very  obscure  ;n  passages. 
As  far  as  we  can  understand  its  drift,  the  philoso- 
piiy  of  it  is  simply  foolish.  The  fault  there  may 
lie  in  us ;  but  we  have  cracked  hard  nuts  in  our 
time,  and  if  we  fail  to  understand  the  poet's  mean- 
ing, it  is  not  immodest  in  us  to  suppose  that  a 
vast  majority  of  readers  will  be  in  somewhat  the 
same  condition.  Be  the  story  charged  with  what 
meanings  it  ma}^,  the  poet  has  told  his  story  so 
badly  as  to  be  both  unintelligible  and  uninterest- 


The  slight  misunderstanding  between  Miss  Bre- 
mer and  Mrs.  Howitt,  relative  to  a  recent  translation, 
is  at  an  end.  The  former  lady  now  whites  :  "  May 
she  be  my  friend  and  translator  still  for  works  pos- 
.sibly  to  come  !  Circumstances  so  unfavorable  as 
those  under  which  both  myself  and  Mrs.  Howitt 
have  worked  in  this  last  work  will  hardly  ever  return, 
and  nothing  then  will  be  in  the  way  of  our  perfect 
harmony.  If  I  again  shall  seek  a  translator  in  En- 
gland, I  can  certainly  seek  and  wish  for  no  other,  no 
better,  than  Mary  Howitt." 


Mr.  Alexander  Smith,  the  author  of  The  Life- 
Drama,  has  been  elected  Secretary  of  the  Univers- 
ity of  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Smith  has  been  called  "  the 
Glasgow  poet,"  but  it  is  not  so.  He  may  be  claimed 
as  another  Ayrshire  bard — born  among  those  scenes 
which  the  greatest  Ayrshire  bard  has  made  classic 
ground.  He  is  a  veritable  son  of  "  auld  Kilmar- 
nock," from  the  local  press  of  which  Burns's  works 
first  appeared.  He  was  born  in  Douglas-street  there, 
on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1829 — a  pleasant  Hog- 
manay gift,  truly.  For  two  or  three  years  after  his 
birth  his  parents  resided  in  Kilmarnock,  and  they 
then  went  to  Paisley,  returning  to  Kilmarnock  in 
1837.  They  shortly  afterward  removed,  and  finally 
to  Glasgow,  where  Alexander  Smith  was  located 
until  recently,  when  fame  was  literally  "  thrust  upon 
him,"  and  he  was  drawn  into  other  places  and  to 
higher  circles.  By  profession  our  young  poet,  like 
his  father,  is  a  pattern  drawer  for  muslin  work — a 
species  of  work  which  had  its  origin  in  the  county, 
and  is  every  where  associated  with  the  name  of 
Ayrshire. 


"  In  reviewing  Lord  John  Russell's  '  Memoirs 
of  Moore,' "  says  the  Literary  Gazette,  "  we  have 
said  so  much  about  the  worse  than  careless  way  in 
which  he  has  performed  his  editorial  duties,  that  we 
feel  little  inclination  to  take  special  notice  of  the 
miserable  squabble  into  which  he  has  got  into  with 
Mr.  Wilson  Croker.  Old  political  grudges,  as  well 
as  personal  dislikes,  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  affair. 
Lord  John  Russell's  assertion  that  Croker's  attack 
on  Moore,  after  his  death,  was  the,  mere  gratification 
of '  a  safe  malignity,'  has  brought  upon  him  a  severe 
castigation  from  the  veteran  reviewer  of  the  '  Quar- 
terly,' and  neither  Moore  nor  his  noble  friend  appear 
well  in  the  whole  transaction.  Every  thing  that 
comes  out  with  regard  to  Moore's  life  and  history, 
<lisi)lays  more  painfully  the  contrast  between  the 
brilliancy  of  his  genius  and  the  meanness  of  his 
personal  character." 


M,  Leverrier,  who  made  himself  famous  in 
connection  with  the  discovery  of  the  planet  Nep- 
tune, has  been  appointed  Director  of  the  Observa- 
tory of  Paris— a  place  held  by  M.  Arago  for  many 


years.  The  scientific  eminence  of  M.  Leverrier  no 
doubt  entitles  him  to  such  an  honorable  position  •• 
but  the  general  opinion  in  Paris  is,  that  as  he  re- 
ceives 1200Z.  a  year  from  the  public  treasury  as  a 
Senator,  he  might  have  left  the  directorship,  with 
its  modest  salary  and  residence  rent-free,  to  some 
savant  less  favored  by  fortune.  His  installation  at 
the  Observatory  has  caused  some  changes  in  its 
personnel — among  them,  a  gentleman  who  has  been 
connected  with  the  establishment  for  eight-and-forty 
years,  and  whose  name  is  widely  known  and  highly 
esteemed  in  scientific  circles,  has  been  removed 
from  his  situation. 


At  Edinburgh  has  lately  died  Mrs.  Candlish,  for- 
merly  Miss  Jean  Smith,  the  last  of  the  six  "belles 
of  Mauchline,"  to  whom  the  verses  of  Burns  have 
given  celebrity. 

"  Miss  Miller  is  fine.  Miss  Markland's  divine. 

Miss  Smith  she  has  wit,  and  Miss  Betty  is  braw, 
There's  beauty  and  fortune  to  get  wi'  Miss  Morton, 
But  Armour  's  the  jewel  for  me  o'  them  a'.  " 

Miss  Miller  became  the  wife  of  the  poet's  friend, 
Dr.  Mackenzie,  Miss  Markland  was  married  to  a 
Mr.  Finlay,  an  excise  officer  at  Greenock,  Miss 
Betty  Miller  became  a  Mrs.  Templeton,  and  Miss 
Morton  a  Mrs.  Paterson.  The  husband  of  Jean 
Smith  was  Mr.  Candlish,  a  medical  man  ;  and  her 
son  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Candlish  of  Edinburgh,  whose 
eloquence  and  ability  confirm  the  shrewd  discrimin- 
ation of  the  poet. 


We  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death  of  M. 
Blanqui,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  French 
economists,  author  of  a  very  excellent  History  of 
Political  Economy,  and  of  various  other  works  on 
that  science.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences  of  Paris.  He  took 
great  interest  in  the  Grand  Exhibition  of  London, 
and  wrote  a  series  of  very  excellent  papers  on 
it.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Commission  of 
the  French  Exhibition,  which  is  to  take  place  in 
1855. 


Austrian  newspapers  announce  the  death  of 
Maximilian  Korn,  the  most  distinguished  trage- 
dian Austria  ever  possessed. 


The  death  of  the  celebrated  Silvio  Pellico  took 
place  at  Turin  recently.  This  eminent  writer  was 
born  at  Saluce,  in  Piedmont,  in  1789.  His  "  Fran- 
cesca  da  Rimini,"  and  his  "Prisons,"  have  made 
his  poetical  and  literary  genius,  and  his  sufferings 
known  to  every  country  of  Europe — few  modern 
authors,  indeed,  have  been  more  translated  or  more 
admired.  At  one  time  he  was  on  friendly  terms 
with  Byron,  and  he  greatly  pleased  the  noble  poet 
by  an  excellent  translation  of  his  "  Manfred."  By- 
ron is  stated  to  have  returned  the  compliment,  by 
translating  Pellico's  "  Francesca"  into  English,  but 
it  was  never  published.  He  was  in  his  sixty-fifth 
year,  and  it  is  only  wonderful  that  he  lived  so  long, 
suffering  as  he  did  from  the  pulmonary  disease 
brought  on  by  the  hardships  of  ten  years'  imprison- 
ment. It  was  in  1820that  Pellico  was  arrested  as  one 
of  the  Carbonari.  Fortenycars  he  remained  in  Spiel- 
berg— a  prison  he  and  Andryane  have  made  a  fa- 
miliar horror.  The  amnesty  of  1830  released  him  ; 
since  that  ])eriod  he  has  been  Librarian  to  the  Mar- 
chesa  Barolo.  In  Italy  of  late  years  he  forfeited 
the  sympathy  which  his  sufferings  had  excited,  by 
renouncing  his  old  opinions  and  siding  with  the 
"  powers  that  be." 
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NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 

BY  JOHN  S.  C.  ABBOTT. 


DRESDEN   AND   LEIPSIC. 

ON  the  12th  of  August,  1813,  Austria  agam 
joined  the  great  coalition  of  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe,  to  crush  Napoleon,  and,  with  him,  to 
crush  all  hopes  of  popular  liberty  on  the  Con- 
tinent. The  anticipated  tidings  of  this  abandon- 
ment of  Napoleon  by  Francis,  and  of  the  march 
of  two  hundred  thousand  Austrians  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  the  Allies,  was  received  in  the  hostile 
camp  with  unbounded  exultation.  The  intelli- 
gence spread  from  corps  to  corps  of  their  armies, 
awakening  shouts  of  joy.  Brilliant  rockets 
pierced  the  skies,  and  bonfires  blazed  along  the 
summits  of  the  Bohemian  Mountains.  The  Allies 
had  now  augmented  their  forces  to  five  hundred 
thousand  men.  Napoleon  could  oppose  to  this 
immense  array  but  two  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand soldiers.  General  Jomini,  the  Benedict 
Arnold  of  France,  having  deserted  and  passed 
over  to  the  enemy,  communicated  to  the  Allies 
all  his  knowledge  of  the  position  of  the  French 
army,  and  of  the  orders  of  the  Emperor.  Moreau 
and  Bernadotte,  caressed  by  the  haughty  mon- 
archs  of  the  coalition,  planned  the  campaign.* 
This  important  matter  had  been  confided  to 


*  "  Moreau,  ever  since  his  trial  and  condemnation  by  the 
First  Consul,  in  1804,  had  lived  in  retirement  in  America, 
beholding  the  contest,  which  still  raged  in  Europe,  as  the 
shipwrecked  mariner  does  the  waves  of  the  ocean  from 
which  he  has  just  escaped.  Moreau's  arrival  on  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  was  felt,  as  Marshal  Eessen,  the  Swedish 
commander,  expressed  it,  as  a  re-enforcement  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men.  He  was  received  at  Stralsund,  with 
the  highest  military  honors,  by  Bernadotte,  who,  amid 
the  thunders  of  artillery  and  the  cheers  of  an  immense 
concourse  of  spectators,  conducted  him  to  his  head-quar- 
ters. But  though  the  meeting  between  the  hero  of  Hohen- 
linden,  and  the  old  republican  of  the  Sambre  and  the 
Meuse,  was  extremely  cordial,  yet  they  experienced  con- 
siderable embarrassment  when  they  came  to  consult  on 
the  ulterior  measures  to  be  pursued  in  France,  in  the  event 
of  Napoleon  being  dethroned.  Moreau,  whose  republican 
ideas  had  undergone  no  change  by  his  residence  in  Amer- 
ica, was  clear  for  reverting  to  the  Constitution  of  1792, 
and  perhaps  indulged  the  secret  hope  that,  in  such  an 
«!vent,  he  might  be  called  to  an  elevated  place  in  its  coun- 
cils. Bernadotte,  whose  democratic  principles  had  been 
singularly  modified,  by  the  experience  he  had  had  of  the 
sweets  of  royalty,  inclined  to  a  monarchical  constitution, 
and  nursed  the  expectation  that  the  choice  of  the  French 
people,  as  well  as  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  might  fall  upon 
himself.  But  though  the  seeds  of  future,  and  most  seri- 
ous discord,  might  thus  be  perceived  germinating  in  the 
very  outset  of  their  deliberations,  yet  a  common  hatred  of 
Napoleon  kept  them  united  in  all  objects  of  present  pol- 
icy."— Amson's  History  of  Europe,  vol.  iv.  p.  126. 
Vol.  VIII.— No.  48.— 2  Z 


them,  as  best  understanding  the  tactics  of  that 
noble  foe,  before  whose  renown  the  Allies  still 
trembled.  The  orders  which  these  generals  is- 
sued showed  how  little  reliance  they  ventured  to 
place  in  the  vast  numerical  superiority  of  the 
Allies.  No  general  was  to  allow  himself  to  be 
drawn  into  a  battle.  Each  one  was  to  do  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  bewilder  the  French  by 
false  demonstrations.  Should  any  manceuvre 
succeed  in  thus  withdrawing  the  Emperor  from 
his  central  position,  other  troops  were  to  advance 
and  attack  his  Marshals,  while  the  dreaded  Em- 
peror was  absent.  They  hoped  thus  to  baffle  and 
elude  him,  till  his  resources  should  be  exhausted, 
and  his  army  wasted  away.  They  could  then, 
with  the  countless  thousands  of  troops  at  the  dis- 
posal of  these  allied  monarchies,  either  destroy 
him  or  make  him  a  prisoner. 

It  was  a  wise  plan,  which  Napoleon  at  once 
divined.  Instead,  therefore,  of  waiting  to  be  at- 
tacked, as  had  been  his  original  plan,  he  took 
with  him  the  divisions  of  Ney  and  Macdonald, 
and  rushed  upon  "  the  debauched  old  dragoon," 
Blucher,  who,  with  eighty  thousand  Russians 
and  Prussians,  was  posted  in  advance  of  Breslau. 
Blucher,  faithful  to  his  instructions,  fled.  A  col- 
umn of  twenty-five  thousand  Prussians  was,  how- 
ever, overtaken  and  routed.  Immediately  the 
grand  army  of  the  Alli^,  two  hundred  thousand 
strong,  broke  up  its  encampment  among  the  Bo- 
hemian Mountains,  and  the  innumerable  host 
poured  down,  through  all  the  defiles  of  the  Erz- 
gebirge,  to  attack  Dresden.  The  Saxon  capital 
was  defended  by  St.  Cyr  alone,  with  but  thirty 
thousand  men.  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  Napoleon  to  retain  possession  of  this  city,  since 
it  was  the  pivot  of  his  operations,  and  the  key  to 
his  line  of  communications  with  Paris.  Leaving 
Macdonald,  therefore,  to  hold  Blucher  in  check, 
Napoleon,  with  the  Imperial  Guard  and  the  troops 
of  Ney,  returned  rapidly  to  the  Elbe.  1 '  e  march 
of  Napoleon  on  this  occasion  was  conducts  with 
such  celerity,  as  to  amaze  even  those  who  were 
accustomed  to  his  almost  supernatural  energy. 

On  the  evening  of  the  25th,  the  heights  which 
surrounded  Dresden  were  glittering  with  the  arras 
of  the  allied  host.  Dreadful  was  the  consterna- 
tion in  the  city.  This  beautiful  capital  of  Sax- 
ony, contained  about  sixty  thousand  inhabitants, 
dwelling  peacefully  in  their  homes.  An  army 
of  two  hundred  thousand  men  was  all  the  night 
planting  its  batteries,  to  rain  down  upon  the  de- 
voted city  a  horrible  tempest  of  destruction.  The 
troops  of  St.  Cyr  were  insufficient  to  man  the 
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walls  and  defenses  of  the  city.  He,  however, 
resolved  to  be  true  to  his  trust,  and  to  defend  his 
post  to  the  last  possible  moment.  The  inhabit- 
ants, fathers,  mothers,  and  children,  trembling  in 
view  of  the  impending  horrors,  were  anxious  to 
capitulate.  St.  Cyr  could  not  listen  to  such  a 
word.  Such  are  the  stern  necessities  of  demon- 
iacal war. 

At  midnight  he  dispatched  the  following  urgent 
message  to  Napoleon :  "  An  immense  army, 
composed  of  Russians,  Prussians,  and  Austrians, 
is  at  this  moment  all  around  Dresden,  with  a  pro- 
digious train  of  artillery.  From  the  vast  amount 
of  force  which  he  has  collected,  it  would  appear 
that  the  enemy  is  determined  to  hazard  an  imme- 
diate attack,  knowing  that  your  Majesty  is  not 
far  off,  though  perhaps  not  suspecting  that  you 
are  so  near  as  you  actually  are.  We  are  determ- 
ined to  do  all  in  our  power,  though  I  can  an- 
swer for  nothing  more,  with  such  young  soldiers." 

The  next  morning  the  assault  commenced.  In 
six  immense  columns,  each  headed  by  fifty  pieces 
of  artillery,  the  foe  advanced  against  the  walls. 
The  batteries  opened  their  fires.  The  storm  of 
war  concentrated  all  its  fury  upon  those  thronged 
dwellings.  The  balls  and  shells  fell  thickly  in  the 
crowded  streets.  The  pavements  were  red  with 
blood.  ^<ory  bodies  were  strewed  over  the  shat- 
tered parlors  of  refinement  and  luxury.  There 
was  no  place  of  safety  for  mother,  or  infant,  or 
maiden.  Two  regiments  of  Westphalian  hussars, 
deeming  Napoleon's  fate  now  sealed,  abandoned 
their  posts  in  the  garrison,  and  went  over  to  the 
Allies.  The  terrified  inhabitants  were  clamoring 
for  a  surrender.  In  the  mean  time  Napoleon 
pressed  forward  with  the  utmost  earnestness. 
Courier  after  courier  met  him,  in  breathless  haste, 
announcing  that  the  feeble  garrison  could  hold  out 
but  a  short  time  longer.  Napoleon,  in  advance 
of  the  main  body  of  his  troops,  soon  arrived  upon 
a  height,  which  gave  him  a  view  of  the  distant 


city.  With  his  glass  he  saw 
the  French  desperately  fighting 
in  the  redoubts,  and  behind  the 
works  ;  while  the  beleaguering 
hosts,  in  interminable  hnes, 
seemed  to  threaten  their  imme- 
diate and  entire  destruction. 
His  horses  were  spurred  on- 
ward at  their  utmost  speed. 
The  Allies  swept  the  road  over 
which  Napoleon  was  to  pass 
with  grape-shot  and  shells.  So 
violent  was  the  fire  of  bullets 
from  the  Russian  batteries  on 
the  one  side,  and  of  bombs 
from  the  redoubt  Marcellini  on 
the  other,  that  the  Emperor  was 
compelled  to  leave  his  carriage, 
and  traverse  the  exposed  por- 
tions on  foot.  While  the  air 
was  filled  with  the  missiles  of 
death,  and  the  ground  was 
plowed  into  furrows  at  his  feet, 
he, passed  along  unharmed. 
It  was  now  nearly  mid-day. 
Suddenly  loud  acclamations,  and  cries  of  "  Vive 
VEmpereur  /"  were  heard  in  the  direction  of  the 
river,  and  Napoleon  appeared,  accompanied  by 
universal  and  most  enthusiastic  demonstrations 
of  joy.  He  immediately  rode  to  the  palace  of  the 
aged  king,  and  cheered  the  ro3^al  family  by  the 
assurance  that  his  Guard,  and  a  division  of  sixty 
thousand  troops,  would  soon  be  in  the  city. 
Caulaincourt,  who  accompanied  the  Emperor  at 
this  time,  says  : 

"  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  demon- 
strations of  joy  evinced  by  the  troops  when  they 
beheld  the  Emperor  at  the  further  end  of  the 
bridge.  Both  the  Young  and  Old  Guard  march- 
ed forward  to  meet  him.  The  joyous  enthusiasm 
of  the  troops  was  raised  lo  the  highest  possible 
degree.  'There  he  is!  there  he  is!  that  is 
he  !'  they  exclaimed,  and  shouts  resounded 
along  the  whole  banks  of  the  river.  The  au- 
thority of  the  officers  was  insufficient  to  restrain 
the  troops. 

"  '  Let  them  alone  !  let  them  alone  !'  said  the 
Emperor.  '  They  will  presently  make  room  for 
me  to  lead  them  on  to  face  the  enemy.' 

"  These  words  were  repeated  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  troops  were  al- 
most stifling  each  other  in  their  efforts  to  make 
room  for  us.  Napoleon's  entry  into  Dresden  was 
truly  triumphal ;  and  it  will  never  be  forgotten 
hj^  those  who  witnessed  it.  As  we  approached 
th^  city  nothing  was  heard  but  clapping  of  hands, 
and  cries  of  enthusiasm.  Men,  women,  and 
children  mingled  with  the  troops,  and  escorted  us 
to  the  palace.  The  consternation  and  alarm  which 
had  hitherto  prevailed,  were  now  succeeded  by 
boundless  joy  and  confidence."* 

The  Emperor  rode  out  of  the  city  to  examine 
the  exterior  works.  He  was  accompanied  but  by 
a  single  page,  that  he  might  avoid  attracting  ob- 
sorvntion.      The  youth  was  struck  down   at  his 
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bide  by  a  musket  ball.  With  his  accustomed 
promptness,  Napoleon  formed  his  plan  to  repel 
his  assailants.  Soon  the  Guard  and  the  Cuiras- 
siers came  pouring,  like  a  torrent,  over  the  bridge 
into  the  city.  Almost  perishing  with  thirst,  and 
f  linting  beneath  the  rays  of  a  blazing  sun,  these 
devoted  men,  fully  aware  of  the  dreadful  emerg- 
ence, refused  to  lose  a  moment,  even  to  receive 
the  refreshments  which  the  inhabitants  gratefully 
offered  them.  Without  the  slightest  confusion, 
cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery  took  their  appoint- 
ed positions  in  the  various  subuibs,  and  the  con- 
flict raged  with  redoubled  horror.  The  batteries 
of  the  Allies,  numbering  six  or  seven  hundred 
guns,  were  formed  in  a  semicircle,  and  the  balls 
and  shells,  falling  without  intermission,  in  the 
thronged  streets  of  Dresden,  produced  awful  de- 
vastation. 

The  incessant  roar  of  more  than  a  thousand 
pieces  of  artillery,  the  rattling  of  the  musketry, 
the  shouts  of  three  hundred  thousand  combatants, 
the  frequent  explosion  of  ammunition  wagons, 
the  bursting  of  shells,  the  heavy  rolling  of  gun- 
carriages,  and  of  all  the  ponderous  enginery  of 
war,  over  the  pavements,  the  flames,  which  were 
bursting  out  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  the  suflfocating 
clouds  of  smoke,  which  darkened  the  sun,  and 
produced  almost  midnight  gloom,  the  shrieks  of 
the  wounded  women  and  children,  who  were  ev- 


ery moment  mangled  by  the  bullets,  balls,  and 
shells  which,  like  hail-stones,  v/ere  falling  upon 
the  dwellings  and  in  the  streets,  presented  a  scene 
of  crime,  of  horror,  and  of  woe,  which  neither 
pen  nor  pencil  can  delineate,  and  which  no  im- 
agination can  conceive.  It  was  a  woe  which 
continued  long,  long  after  the  dreadful  storm  of 
war  had  passed  away.  Thousands  were  reduced 
from  competence  to  beggary  ;  thousands,  man- 
gled and  deformed,  passed  the  remainder  of  their 
wretched  lives  objects  of  pity  and  repulsion. 
Parents  were  rendered  childless.  Children  were 
made  orphans ;  and  once  happy  mothers,  plunged 
suddenly  into  the  desolations  of  poverty  and  wid- 
owhood, lingered  through  the  remainder  of  their 
three  score  years  and  ten,  in  the  endurance  of 
woes  which  death  alone  could  terminate.  By 
such  measures  of  carnage  and  of  misery,  the  des- 
pots of  Europe  finally  succeeded  in  crushing  those' 
principles  of  popular  liberty,  which  threatened  t(* 
overturn  their  thrones. 

At  length.  Napoleon,  whom  the  Allies  did  nob 
as  yet  suspect  of  being  in  the  city,  seizing  the- 
proper  mojment,  directed  Murat  to  make  a  sortie;- 
on  the  right,  Mortier  on  the  left,  and  Ney  ti^. 
pierce  the  centre  of  the  allied  army.  With  their 
accustomed  impetuosity,  these  troops  rushed  fronfc 
the  city,  and  fell  upon  the  foe  with  such  despera- 
tion of  valor,  that  the  assailing  columns  of  the 
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combined  army  broke  and  fled  in  all  directions. 
The  cavalry  of  the  Guard  immediately  swept  the 
plain,  and  cut  down  all  who  attempted  resistance. 
Prince  Schwartzenbcrg  stood  by  the  side  of  Al- 
exander and  Frederic  William,  upon  an  eminence 
which  commanded  the  field  of  battle.  When  he 
saw  this  discomfiture,  so  sudden,  so  unexpected, 
he  said  to  his  royal  companions  : 

"  The  Emperor  must  certainly  be  in  Dresden. 
The  favorable  moment  for  carrying  the  city  has 
been  lost.  The  utmost  we  can  now  hope  is  to 
rally." 

In  the  midst  of  this  dreadful  fight,  two  of  the 
French  redoubts  were  taken  by  an  overwhelming 
force  of  the  enemy.  Napoleon,  perceiving  the 
disaster,  which  threatened  serious  consequences, 
immediately  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  troops,  and  galloped  forward,  through  a  storm 
of  bullets,  for  their  recapture.  Nearly  all  of  his 
aids  were  struck  down  at  his  side  by  the  shot  of 
the  enemy.  But  he  recovered  the  redoubts,  and 
received  no  wound. 

"  It  was  curious,"  says  Caulaincourt,  "to  ob- 
serve the  attachment,  confidence,  and  familiarity 
which  existed  between  the  humblest  of  the  sol- 
diers, and  the  most  absolute  sovereign  that  ever 
existed.  There  was  not  one  of  Napoleon's  inti- 
mate friends  who  would  have  ventured  to  indulge 
in  that  sort  of  companionship  which  was  kept  up 


between  the  Emperor  and  his  old  Mustaches. 
And  these  same  men  would  not  have  ventured  to 
speak  to  one  of  their  lieutenants  in  the  familiar 
tone  in  which  they  addressed  the  redoubted  chief 
of  the  army.  They  regarded  Napoleon  as  a  be- 
ing different  from  all  others,  and  combining  within 
himself  the  attributes  of  sovereign,  country,  an<l 
family.  He  inspired  them  with  a  language  whicli 
they  addressed  only  to  him,  and  words  whicl» 
they  uttered  only  in  his  presence.  Nothing  used 
to  amuse  Napoleon  so  much  as  this  familiarity  of 
the  soldiery,  and  he  always  replied  to  them  with 
truly  paternal  kindness." 

As  the  day  advanced  the  violence  of  the  storm 
increased,  and  the  rain  fell  in  floods.  Still  the 
dreadful  battle  raged.  One  incessant  roar  of  de- 
struction swept  the  field,  mingling  with  the  dis- 
mal wailings  of  the  storm.  Napoleon  had  been 
on  horseback  since  the  break  of  day,  and  was 
soaked  to  the  skin.  The  sleeplessness  and  in- 
credible toil  of  many  days  and  nights,  had  so  ex- 
hausted'his  physical  energies  that  an  appearance 
of  extreme  lassitude  was  observable  in  all  his 
movements. 

A  battalion  of  the  grenadiers  of  his  old  Guard 
had,  for  many  hours,  repulsed  repeated  and  ter- 
rific attacks  from  the  powerful  cavalry  of  the  en- 
emy. The  conservation  of  that  battery  was  of 
immense  importance.     At  one  moment,  the  en- 
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cmy's  firing  appeared  to  relax,  and  Napoleon  ob- 
serving the  circumstance,  put  spurs  to  his  horse, 
and  galloped  between  the  guns  of  the  battery  and 
the  enemy's  cavalry,  to  speak  a  word  of  encour- 
agement to  his  soldiers.  Piles  of  the  dying  and 
of  the  dead  encumbered  the  ground. 

*'  This  position  costs  us  dear,"  said  he,  sadly. 
Then,  turning  to  its  brave  defenders,  he  added, 
with  a  look  of  satisfaction,  "  I  knew  that  my 
Guard  would  not  surrender  it  to  the  Russians." 

"  Let  them  come  back  again  at  their  peril," 
exclaimed  an  old  artillerj-^man,  who  had  received 
a  frightful  sabre  gash  upon  his  head,  which  was 
bandaged  with  a  handkerchief,  saturated  with 
blood.  Then  turning  to  the  Emperor,  he  said, 
"But  this  is  not  a  fit  place  for  you.  You  are 
more  ill  than  any  of  us.     Go  and  take  some  rest." 

"  I  will,  my  friend,"  said  the  Emperor,  "when 
we  have  won  the  battle." 

"  My  comrade  is  right,"  rejoined  a  veteran 
grenadier.  "  Your  Majesty  is  wet  to  the  skin. 
Pray  go  and  get  your  clothes  changed."  He  ut- 
tered these  words  in  tones  of  tenderness  and  sup- 
plication, as  a  child  would  address  to  a  beloved 
father. 

"I  will  rest,"  Napoleon  replied,  "when  you 
can  all  rest,  my  lads,  that  is  to  say,  when  the 
battle  is  ended." 

"  I  know  that  your  Majesty  has  that  battery  at 
heart,"  continued  the  grenadier,  "  but  we  will 
take  care  that  the  Russians  do  not  get  it ;  will 
we  not,  comrades  V     He  was  answered  by  a 


shout  of  acquiescence  from  all  around  the  guns 
"Now,  Sire!"  he  added,  "since  we  answer  for 
the  safety  of  the  battery,  surely  you  may  go  and 
take  a  little  rest." 

"  Very  well,  my  good  friends,  very  well,"  said 
Napoleon,  regarding  these  devoted  men  with  a 
grateful  smile  ;  "  I  trust  to  you."  Then,  plung- 
ing his  spurs  into  his  horse,  he  again  disappeared 
in  the  smoke  and  the  confusion  of  the  battle.  He 
rode  through  storms  of  grape  shot,  and  animated 
his  soldiers  by  presenting  himself  at  every  point 
where  danger  was  most  imminent. 

"  Only  those,"  says  Caulaincourt,  "who  knew 
Napoleon  in  the  intercourse  of  private  life,  can 
render  justice  to  his  character.  For  my  part,  I 
know  him,  as  it  were,  by  heart ;  and  in  propor- 
tion as  time  separates  us,  he  appears  to  me  like 
a  beautiful  dream.  And  would  you  believe  that 
in  my  recollections  of  Napoleon,  that  which  seems 
to  me  to  approach  most  nearly  to  ideal  excellence, 
is  not  the  hero,  filling  the  world  with  his  gigantic 
fame,  but  the  man,  viewed  in  the  relations  of  pri- 
vate life.  This  is  a  contrast  which  often  affords 
me  a  theme  for  curious  and  interesting  reflections. " 

Night  came  wi'li  clouds  and  darkness,  and 
floods  of  rain.  With  pitiless  violence  the  tor- 
rents fell,  all  the  night  long,  drenching  the  ex- 
hausted troops.  In  the  darkness  the  defeated 
Allies  rallied  upon  the  heights,  from  whence  they 
had  descended,  with  so  much  confidence  in  the 
morning.  Napoleon,  allowing  himself  no  rest, 
was   hour   after   hour   employed   dictating   dis- 
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patches.  An  immense  weight  of  anxiety,  how- 
ever, evidently  oppressed  his  mind.  He  saw 
clearly  the  ahnost  insuperable  difficulties  of  his 
position. 

At  midnifrht  he  for  some  moments,  with  hur- 
ried steps  and  in  perfect  silence,  paced  up  and 
down  his  chamber.  Then  suddenly  stopping 
short  and  turning  to  Caulaincourt  he  said,  with- 
out introducing  the  subject  with  any  preliminary 
remark, 

"  Murat  has  arrived." 

Then  he  again  resumed  his  walk  apparently 
absorbed  in  deep  thought.  After  a  short  silence 
he  again  stopped,  and  fixing  his  eye  upon  Cau- 
laincourt continued, 

"  I  have  given  him  the  command  of  my  Guard." 

The  Duke  of  Vicenza,  remembering  Murat' s 
unworthy  conduct  at  the  close  of  the  retreat  from 
Moscow,  could  not  repress  a  gesture  of  astonish- 
ment. 

"Ah!  indeed,"  Napoleon  quickly  added,  "I 
thought  that  you  would  be  surprised.  At  first 
I  gave  him  a  bad  reception,  but  fmally  I  yielded 
to  his  importunities.  He,  at  least,  will  not  betray 
me.  Caulaincourt,  there  are  c(M'tain  forebodings 
which  it  is  our  duty  to  endeavor  to  overcome. 
As  long  as  I  am  fortunate,  Murat  will  continue 
to  follow  my  fortune.  But  the  cares  of  the  pre- 
sent are  sufficient  to  occupy  me.  I  will  not  an- 
ticipate the  future." 

It  was  now  an  hour  after  midnight.  The  cold 
storm  swept  furiously  through  the  streets,  and 
drenched  the  poor  soldiers,  shivering  in  their 
bivouacs,  upon  the  dark  and  flooded  plains.  Na- 
poleon, aware  of  the  fearful  issues  which  the 
morning  would  introduce,  regardless  of  the  tem- 
pest, passed  from  the  gates  of  the  city  on  foot 
to  visit  the  outposts  of  his  army.  He  traversed 
the  bivouacs  of  his  soldiers,  and  addressed  to 
them  words  of  sympathy  and  encouragement. 
He  seemed  to  court  the  hardships  to  which  they 
were  exposed,  and  loved  to  have  them  know  that 
his  head  was  not  reposing  ujwn  a  pillow  of 
dovvn,  while  they  were  stretched  upon  the  storm- 
drenched  sod.  After  carefully  rcconnoitcring  the 
Lines  of  the  enemy,  as  revealed  by  their  camp 
fires,  he  formed  his  plan  for  the  attack  in  the 
morning,  and  returned  to  his  head-quarters  in  the 
city. 

He  immediately  issued  minute  directions  to  all 
his  marshals  and  generals,  and  dispatched  cou- 
riers to  hasten  the  march  to  Dresden  of  such 
bodies  of  French  soldiers  as  were  near  the  city. 
To  this  order  there  was  such  a  prompt  response 
that,  before  the  night  had  passed  away,  Napoleon 
had  at  his  command  a  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand men.  The  Allies  also  had  received  re-en- 
forcements, and  with  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  soldiers  were  prepared  to  renew  the  at- 
tack. 

A  gloomy  morning  of  wind  and  rain  dawned 
upon  the  hostile  armies.  With  the  first  ray  of 
light  the  battle  commenced.  It  raged  with  cease- 
less fury  until  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
N-ij)oleon  was  then  at  every  point  a  victor.  The 
Allies  were  precijjitately  retreating  along  the  flood- 


ed roads,  toward  the  mountains  of  Bohemia.  Al- 
exander and  Frederic  William  again  saw  their 
armies  defeated,  and  were  again  obliged  to  flee 
before  the  genius  of  Napoleon.  The  Emperor 
received  as  the  trophies  of  this  great  victory,  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  thousand  prisoners,  forty 
standards,  and  sixty  pieces  of  cannon.  The  Allies 
in  killed  and  wounded  lost  also  more  than  ten 
thousand  men. 

In  the  midst  of  this  conflict,  Napoleon  observed 
that  one  of  the  batteries  of  his  guard  slackened 
its  fire.  On  inquiring  the  reason,  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  guns  were  placed  too  low,  and 
that  the  balls  did  not  reach  the  enemy. 

"No  matter,"  said  he,  "fire  on;  it  is  neces- 
sary to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  enemy  at 
that  point."  They  immediately  renewed  their 
discharges.  At  that  moment  a  group  of  horse- 
men appeared  on  the  brow  of  an  eminence,  at 
the  distance  of  two  thousand  yards,  to  reconnoitre 
Napoleon's  position,  and  to  detect  the  manoeu- 
vres which  the  French  troops,  concealed  by  the 
mist,  were  executing.  Napoleon  resolved  to 
disperse  them,  and  sent  an  order  to  the  captain 
of  the  battery, 

"  Jcttcz  une  douzainc  dc  bullets  a  lafois,  dans 
ce  groupc  la ;  peut-etre  it  y  a  quclques  pctits  gen- 
craux.^^  (Throw  a  dozen  bullets  at  once  into  that 
group  ;  perhaps  there  are  some  little  generals  in 
it.) 

It  so  happened  that  Moreau  was  there,  with 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  pointing  the  batteries  of 
combined  despotisms  against  his  own  country- 
men. One  of  the  shot  struck  General  Moreau,  and 
passing  through  his  horse,  shockingly  lacerated 
both  his  legs.  By  the  great  disorder  into  which 
the  group  was  thrown,  it  was  perceived  that  some 
person  of  distinction  had  fallen.  An  immediate 
amputation  was  necessary.  Moreau,  with  his 
mangled  limbs  hanging  by  the  skin,  was  borne 
on  a  litter,  made  of  Cossack's  pikes,  to  a  cottage 
at  some  distance  from  the  field.  The  wounded 
man  during  this  melancholy  route  was  drenched 
with  the  rain  which  fell  in  torents.  A  few  blan- 
kets alone  protected  him  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather.  He  was  placed  upon  a  table,  and 
the  knife  of  the  surgeon  speedily  did  its  work, 
in  cutting  ofl"one  of  the  limbs.  He  endured  the 
operation  with  extraordinary  fortitude,  smoking 
a  cigar  and  not  uttering  a  groan,  while  the  knile 
was  severing  the  quivering  nerves.  The  surgeon, 
having  amputated  one  limb,  examhicd  the  other, 
and  said,  sorrowfully, 

"  It  can  not  be  saved." 

"  Had  I  been  informed  of  that  before,"  said 
Moreau,  "  I  should  rather  have  died.  However, 
cut  it  off","  and  he  resumed  his  cigar. 

Toward  evening  the  cottage  became  so  much 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  victorious  French,  that, 
hastily  another  fitter  was  constructed,  and  he  was 
conveyed  in  excruciating  pain  several  miles  fur- 
ther from  the  field  of  conflict.  The  next  morning 
it  became  necessary  again  to  remove  him,  not- 
with.standing  the  anguish  of  his  inflamed  and 
throbbing  wounds.  He  was  placed  in  a  baker's 
house,  in  a  little  village  on  the  frontiers  of  Bohe- 
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mia.  He  there  wrote  the  following  characteristic 
letter  to  his  wife  : 

"My  dearest — At  the  battle  of  Dresden,  three 
days  ago,  I  had  both  of  my  legs  carried  off  by  a 
cannon  ball.  That  rascal  Bonaparte  is  always 
fortunate.  They  have  performed  the  amputation 
as  well  as  possible.  Though  the  army  has  made 
a  retrograde  movement,  it  is  by  no  means  a  re- 
verse, but  of  design,  to  draw  nearer  to  General 
Blucher.  Excuse  my  scrawl.  I  love  and  cm- 
brace  you  with  my  whole  heart." 

In  two  days  from  this  time  he  expired.  He 
manifested  to  the  last  the  same  stoic  insensibility 
which  had  characterized  his  life.  He  died  with- 
out giving  the  slightest  indication  of  any  regard 
for  God,  or  of  any  interest  in  the  awful  reality 
of  eternity.  Such  a  death  is  not  heroic  ;  it  is 
brutal.  His  embalmed  body  was  conveyed  to 
St.  Petersburg,  and  buried  in  a  Russian  cemetery 
with  the  highest  funeral  honors.  Alexander  im- 
mediately wrote  a  touching  letter  to  his  wife, 
making  her  a  present  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  He  also  settled  upon  her  a  pension  for 
life  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.    Mo- 


reau  now  sleeps  in  the  midst  of  the  enemies  of 
his  native  land.  France,  without  a  dissenting 
voice,  demanded  from  St.  Helena  the  ashes  of 
Napoleon,  that  they  might  repose  in  the  midst 
of  the  people  he  loved  so  well.  The  remains  of 
Moreau  will  probably  never  be  disturbed. 

During  the  action,  the  Emperor  found  himself 
commanding  in  person  a  terrftic  cannonade  against 
the  Austrian  troops.  His  feelings  seemed  pain- 
fully agitated  in  thus  contending  against  the  sol- 
diers of  his  father-in-law.  He  turned  to  Caul- 
aincourt,  and  said, 

"  The  wicked  advisers  of  the  Emperor  Francis 
deserve  to  be  hanged.  This  is  an  iniquitous, 
impious  war.     How  will  it  all  end'?" 

In  the  evening  of  this  bloody  day  Napoleon, 
drenched  with  rain  and  utterly  exhausted,  returned 
to  Dresden.  The  inhabitants  and  the  royal  family 
received  him  with  raptures.  Napoleon  expressed 
the  deepest  regret  that  the  capital  of  his  faithful 
ally  had  been  subjected  to  the  horrors  of  a  bom- 
bardment, and  that  France  was  remotely  the 
cause.  All  the  generous  impulses  of  his  generous 
nature  were  moved.     He  immediately  distributed 
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larfTC  sums  of  monoy  to  all  whose  property  had 
been  injured,  spoke  in  tones  of  subdued  and 
pecuHar  kindness  to  those  who  approached  him, 
caused  the  utmost  attention  to  be  paid  to  the 
wounded,  not  only  of  his  own  troops,  but  also  of 
the  allied  army,  and  relieved,  with  almost  parental 
<-are,  the  wants  of  his  prisoners.  With  generosity 
unparalleled,  he  included  in  this  provision  even 
those  prisoners  who  were  deserters  from  the 
contingent  corps  in  his  pay.  The  sympathies  of 
this  great  man  were  with  the  people,  even  when 
in  their  ignorance  they  were  betrayed  to  fight 
against  him. 

The  Emperor  did  not  return  to  the  palace  until 
after  midnight.  He  had  indulged  in  no  rest  for 
thirty-six  hours.  During  much  of  this  time  he 
had  been  soaked  with  rain,  while  the  blasts  of 
the  cold  storm  swept  over  him.  Still  he  sat  up 
the  whole  night  dictating  orders.  Caulaincourt 
was  so  exhausted,  that  he  had  frequently  fallen 
asleep  while  sitting  upon  his  horse,  although  the 
roar  of  artillery  was  thundering  in  his  ears,  and 
the  air  was  filled  with  the  shrill  whistle  of  bullets 
and  of  balls.  "  It  required  a  constitution  of  iron," 
says  Caulaincourt,  ."to  bear  up  under  the  fatigue 
to  which  we  had  been  exposed  for  the  last  five 
months.  Bu  how  could  we  think  of  ourselves 
when  we  saw  the  Emperor  exposing  his  life  and 
health  to  continual  danger  !" 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  Napoleon  threw 
himself  upon  a  camp-bed,  and  was  instantly 
asleep.  After  resting  but  twenty  minutes  he 
suddenly  awoke  and  sprung  from  his  bed,  ex- 
claiming, 

"Caulaincourt,  are  you  there"?  Proceed  to 
the  camp  and  take  with  you  the  plan  which  I 
have  drawn  up.  The  corps  of  Victor  and  Mar- 
mont  have  arrived  to-night.  Examine  the  amount 
of  their  forces,  and  see  if  they  are  strong  enough 
to  maintain  the  positions  which  I  have  assigned 
to  them.  This  is  essential,  Caulaincourt.  See 
with  your  own  eyes,  and  trust  only  to  your  own 
observation." 

Napoleon  went  to  a  window  and  looked  out 
anxiously  at  the  state  of  the  weather.  The  rain 
beat  violently  against  the  panes.  Fierce  gusts 
of  wind  swept  by.  The  streets  were  flooded, 
and  the  lamps  flickered  and  burned  dimly  in  the 
stormy  air.  The  camp  presented  an  indescribable 
image  of  desolation  and  misery.  The  fires  were 
all  extinguished  by  the  ceaseless  torrents.  The 
soldiers  exhausted  by  forced  marches,  were  vainly 
seeking  repose  on  the  muddy  ground.  The  Em- 
j)eror  went  down  into  the  court-yard  of  the  palace. 
The  squadron  on  duty,  consisting  of  the  grena- 
diers of  the  Old  Guard,  who,  on  the  preceding  day 
had  served  as  the  escort  of  the  Emperor,  and 
soaked  through  with  rain,  had  returned  with  him 
to  Dresden.  In  their  intense  desire  to  gratify 
their  beloved  Emperor,  fatigued  as  they  were, 
they  had  passed  many  hours  in  removing  the 
mud  from  their  garments,  and  in  preparing  them- 
selves to  present  a  soldierly  appearance  in  the 
morning.  And  now,  in  the  earliest  dawn  they 
were  in  martial  array,  presenting  arms  and  look- 
ing as  trim  as  if  they  had  been  on  parade  at  the 


Tuileries.     Napoleon  was  surprised.     It  seemed 
like  the  work  of  magic. 

"Why,  my  lads,"  said  he,  in  those  tones  of 
kindness  which  ever  touched  the  hearts  of  his 
soldiers,  "you  have  had  no  rest.  You  must 
have  spent  the  whole  night  in  equipping  your- 
selves." 

"  No  matter  for  that,"  one  of  the  men  replied; 
"we  have  had  as  much  rest  as  vour  Majesty  ha.s 
had." 

"  I  am  accustomed  to  go  without  rest,"  Na- 
poleon replied.  Then  casting  a  glance  along  the 
line,  his  eye  rested  upon  a  soldier  whom  he  seem- 
ed to  recognize,  and  he  addressed  him,  saying, 
"  You  served  in  Egypt,  I  think  1" 

"I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  did,"  the  soldier 
replied.  "  I  was  at  the  battle  of  Aboukir,  and 
the  work  was  hot  enough  there." 

"  You  have  no  decoration,  I  perceive,"  Napol- 
eon rejoined. 

"  It  will  come  some  time  or  other,"  the  soldier 
replied. 

"  It  has  come,"  said  the  Emperor.  "  I  now 
give  you  the  cross." 

"  The  poor  fellow,"  says  Caulaincourt,  who 
narrates  this  scene,  "was  entirely  overcome  with 
joy  and  gratitude.  He  fixed  upon  the  Emperor 
a  look  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe,  and  the 
tears  filled  his  eyes.  '  I  shall  lay  down  my  life 
for  your  Majesty,  to-day,  that  is  certain,'  said  he. 
In  his  transport  he  seized  the  skirt  of  the  Em- 
peror's famous  gray  great-coat,  and,  putting  it 
into  his  mouth,  bit  off  a  fragment  which  he  placed 
in  his  button-hole.  '  This  will  do  till  I  get  the 
red  ribbon,'  said  he,  '  please  your  Majesty.'  " 

The  whole  escort,  rejoicing  in  the  honor  con- 
ferred upon  their  deserving  comrade,  simultane- 
ously raised  a  shout  of  Vive  V Empcreur  !  Napo- 
leon deeply  touched  by  these  proofs  of  devotion 
and  love,  spurred  his  horse  and  galloped  from  the 
court-yard.  The  King  of  Saxony  who  witnessed 
this  scene,  sent  the  same  evening  twenty  gold 
Napoleons  to  the  soldier,  with  a  message  inform- 
ing him  the  money  was  to  purchase  a  red-ribbon. 

According  to  his  usual  custom.  Napoleon  rode 
immediately  to  visit  the  field  of  battle.  It  was 
indeed  a  ghastly  spectacle  which  there  met  the 
eye.  Upon  a  space  of  ground,  but  a  few  leagues 
in  extent,  three  hundred  thousand  men,  with  a 
thousand  pieces  of  artillery,  and  with  the  most 
destructive  weapons  of  infantry  and  of  cavalry, 
for  two  days,  had  contended  with  the  utmost  des- 
peration of  valor.  The  ground  was  covered  with 
the  gory  bodies  of  the  dead,  in  every  conceivable 
form  of  mutilation.  Dismembered  limbs  and 
headless  trunks,  and  shapeless  masses  of  flesh 
of  men  and  horses  presented  an  aspect,  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  extend,  inconceivably  revolting. 
Those  fiends  in  human  form,  both  male  and  fe- 
male, who  ever  in  vast  numbers  follow  in  the 
track  of  armies,  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  had 
stripped  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  In  parts  of  the 
field,  where  the  action  had  been  unusually  severe, 
these  unclothed  apd  blood-stained  corpses  were 
piled  together  in  vast  masses.  Though  thou- 
sands of  the  wounded  had  been  removed,  multi- 
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tildes  still  remained,  fillincr  the  air  with  dying 
moans,  through  which,  occasionally  pierced  the 
sharp  shriek  of  unutterable  agony.  The  Allies 
had  marshaled  their  hosts  not  only  from  nearly 
all  the  nations  of  Europe,  but  even  from  the  sav- 
age tribes  of  Asia.  The  wolfish  Cossacks  and 
the  polished  noble,  met  hand  to  hand  in  the  deadly 
combat,  and  mingled  their  blood,  and  bit  the  dust 
together.  "  The  blue  eyed  Goth,"  says  Alison, 
"  lay  beneath  the  swarthy  Italian  ;  the  long  haired 
Russian  was  still  locked,  in  his  death  struggle, 
with  the  undaunted  Frank ;  the  fiery  Hun  lay 
athwart  the  stout  Norman ;  the  lightsome  Cossack 
and  roving  Tartar,  repose  far  from  the  banks  of 
the  Don  or  the  steppes  of  Samarcand." 

By  such  enormous  slaughter  the  Allies  accom- 
plished their  purposes.  They  have  postponed, 
for  perhaps  half  a  century  the  regeneration  of  Eu- 
rope. And  now,  in  all  probability,  these  awful 
battles  are  to  be  fought  over  again.    But  where  are 


we  to  look  for  a  Napoleon,  who  will  confer  upon 
the  people  equal  rights,  while  he  sustains  sacred 
law,  and  rescues  Europe  from  the  horrors  of  blind 
and  maddened  revolution.  The  future  of  Eu- 
rope we  contemplate  in  despair. 

Having  for  some  time  silently  and  sadly  ^con- 
templated this  awful  spectacle,  the  Emperor  urged 
onward  his  horse,  and  proceeded  to  ascertain  the 
positions  of  the  retreating  foe,  and  to  direct  the 
vigorous  pursuit.  Utterly  worn  down  as  he  was 
by  exposure,  sleeplessness,  and  exhaustion,  he 
had  not  advanced  far  in  the  chill  and  driving  storm, 
before  he  was  seized  with  severe  colic  pains,  ac- 
companied with  burning  fever  and  violent  vomit- 
ings. He  was  compelled  to  take  a  carriage  and 
return  to  Dresden.  While  thus  suddenly  thrown 
upon  a  bed  of  helplessness  and  anguish,  the  pur- 
suit was  necessarily  intrusted  to  his  generals. 

But  for  this  sudden  indisposition,  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  the  foe,  bewildered  and 
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overwhelmed,  would  have  been  compelled  again 
to  sue  for  peace.  Now,  however,  disaster  after 
disaster  rapidly  fell  upon  the  French  arms.  Rus- 
sia, Prussia,  and  Austria,  were  raising  vast  re-en- 
forcements. Notwithstanding  the  losses  of  the 
Allies,  each  day  their  numbers  were  increasing. 
Out  France  was  exhausted.  Though  Napoleon 
was  in  the  midst  of  victories,  his  army  was  con- 
tinually diminishing,  and  it  was  almost  impossible 
for  him  to  replenish  his  wasted  battalions.  The 
popular  governments  friendly  to  France,  sur- 
rounded by  triumphant  foes,  were  disheartened. 
The  old  royalist's  party  in  those  states  and  king- 
doms were  animated  to  more  vigorous  opposition. 

General  Vandamme,  a  French  othcer  of  re- 
markably fiery  temperament,  was  stationed  in  the 
mountains  of  Bohemia.   Napoleon  once  said  of  him, 

"  Were  that  general  lost,  I  know  not  what  I 
should  refuse  to  have  him  restored.  But  if  I  had 
two  such,  I  should  be  compelled  to  make  one 
shoot  the  other. 

While  Murat,  Marmont  and  St.  Cyr  were  pur- 
suing the  enemy.  Napoleon  expected  from  Van- 
damme, in  his  peculiar  position,  almost  the  total 
overthrow  of  the  routed  host.  But  by  the  unfore- 
seen casualties  of  war,  this  stern  soldier  became 
surrounded  by  overwhelming  numbers.  After  a 
bloody  conflict,  in  which  many  were  slain,  some 
twenty  thousand  of  his  troops,  under  General 
Corbineau,  succeeded  in  cutting  a  passage  through 
the  Allies.  General  Vandamme,  however,  and 
seven  thousand  men,  remained  prisoners  of  war. 

General  Oudinot  had  been  ordered  to  give  battle 
to  Bernadotte.  Suddenly  he  found  himself  as- 
sailed by  a  combined  force  of  eighty  thousand 
soldiers.  He  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  fif- 
teen hundred  men  and  eight  guns.  General 
Gerard  sallied  from  Magdeburg,  with  six  thou- 
sand troops,  to  aid  General  Oudinot.  He  was 
immediately  assailed,  by  resistless  forces,  and  put 
to  flight  with  the  loss  of  fifteen  hundred  prisoners, 
and  nearly  all'his  baggage. 

Seneral  Macdonald  was  marching  against  Blu- 
cn^r.  He  became  entangled  in  a  narrow  defile, 
flooded  with  rains,  and  sustained  a  defeat.  Gen- 
eral Lauristo?2,  who  commanded  Macdonald's 
right  wing,  being  surrounded  by  the  Allies,  was 
compelled  to  surrender,  with  a  garrison  of  a  thou- 
sand men. 

Such  were  the  disastrous  tidings,  which  were 
brought  to  Napoleon,  while  he  was  prostrate  on  his 
sick  bed  at  Dresden.  By  these  calamitous  events 
he  had  lost  more  than  thirty  thousand  soldiers. 

'*  This,"  said  he  to  Murat,  "is  the  fate  of  war  ; 
exalted  in  the  morning,  low  enough  before  night. 
There  is  but  one  step  between  triumph  and  ruin." 

A  map  of  Germany  was  lying  upon  the  table 
by  his  bed-side.  He  took  it  up,  and  seemed  to 
l)e  carefully  studying  it,  as,  in  low  tones,  he  re- 
peated to  himself  the  words  of  the  poet  Corneille  : 

".T'ai  scrvi,  commande,  vaincu  quarante  annees 
Du  monrle,  entre  mcs  mains  j'ai  vu  les  destinies  ; 
Et  j'ai  toujours  connu  qu'en  chaque  evencmeiit, 
L(!S  destin  des  etats  dopendait  d'un  moment."* 


I  have  served,  coiniiianded,  conquered  for  fourteen  years 
Of  the  world,  in  my  hands,  I  have  seen  the  destinies  ; 
And  I  have  always  known,  that  in  each  event, 
The  destiny  of  states  depended  upon  a  moment. 


But  disasters  still  continued  to  accumulate. 
Ney,  near  the  walls  of  Witteniberg,  was  assailed 
by  an  overwhelming  force  of  the  Allies.  A  corps 
of  the  Saxon  army,  disheartened  by  the  desperate 
odds  against  whicli  Napoleon  was  now  contend- 
ing, in  the  midst  of  the  engagement  abandoned 
their  post  and  fled,  in  all  probability  by  previous 
agreement.  Into  the  gap  thus  produced,  the  cav- 
alry of  the  Allies  plunged,  cutting  Ney's  division. 
in  two,  and  taking  ten  thousand  men  and  forty 
pieces  of  artillery.  The  separated  bodies  were 
compelled  to  retire  in  different  directions.* 

Though  Napoleon's  serious  sickness  continued, 
he  could  no  longer  endure  the  torture  of  such 
calamitous  tidings.  He  rose  from  his  sick  bed, 
and,  in  pain  and  exhaustion,  again  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  troops.  And  now  ensued, 
by  the  confession  of  both  friend  and  foe,  the  most 
extraordinary  display  of  genius,  of  heroism,  and 
of  fortitude  the  world  has  ever  witnessed. 
Through  a  series  of  almost  uninterrupted  vic- 
tories. Napoleon  was  conducted  to  ruin.  Over- 
whelmed by  numbers,  surrounding  him  and  as- 
sailing him  at  all  points,  victories  were  to  him 
of  no  avail.  The  enemy  vanquished  to-day,  pre- 
sented themselves  in  redoubled  numbers  on  the 
morrow. 

It  was  on  the  4th  of  September  that  Napoleon 
joined  the  corps  of  Macdonald,  near  Bautzen. 
The  Allies,  under  Blucher,  occupied  a  strc.ng  po- 
sition on  some  neighboring  heights.  Within  an 
hour  of  Napoleon's  arrival  in  the  camp  the  corps 
of  Macdonald  was  in  motion.  The  Allies  were 
attacked,  driven  from  their  position,  and  were 
pursued  furiously  all  the  next  day.  In  the  midst 
of  the  pursuit  a  courier  arrived,  in  breathless 
haste,  and  informed  Napoleon  that  a  portion  of 
the  allied  army,  in  imnj^nse  force,  was  pouring 
down  from  the  mountains  of  Bohemia,  and  threat- 
ening Dresden.  Napoleon  immediately  turned 
upon  his  track,  and  hastened  to  the  Elbe.  At 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  he 
came  in  sight  of  the  advanced  guards  of  the  Al- 
lies, at  Pirna,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Dresden. 
The  Allies,  not  willing  to  hazard  a  battle,  imme- 
diately retreated  to  the  fastnesses  of  the  mount- 
ains, "  Afraid,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  of  one 
of  those  sudden  strokes  of  inspiration  under  which 
their  opponent  seemed  almost  to  dictate  terms  to 
Fate." 

The  Emperor  pursued  them  some  twenty  miles, 
through  wild  ravines,  to  Peterswald.  Blucher 
was  now  marching  from  another  direction,  with 


*  St.  Cyr,  who  was  present  when  Napoleon  received 
the  intelligence  of  this  disaster,  says,  "The  Emperor  in- 
terrogated the  officer  minutely,  and  entered  with  the 
most  imperturbable  composure,  into  the  movements  of 
the  dilTcrent  corps  ;  after  which  he  explained,  in  a  man- 
ner equally  lucid  and  satisfactory,  the  causes  of  the  re- 
verse, but  without  the  slightest  expression  of  ill-humor, 
or  any  manifestation  of  displeasure  at  Ney  or  any  of  the 
generals  engaged.  That  conversation  was  brought  on  by 
the  recital  of  one  of  the  greatest  disasters  of  the  campaign 

a  disaster  attended  with  terrible  effects  to  the  interests 

of  many,  and  of  none  so  much  as  himself.  He  spoke  of 
it,  nevertheless,  as  calmly  as  he  would  have  done  of  the 
affairs  of  China,  or  of  Europe  in  the  preceding  century." 
—Histoire  MUitaire,  vol.  iv.  p.  149,  150. 
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a  powerful  army,  upon  Dresden.  Napoleon 
turned  upon  him.  Upon  the  Emperor's  approach, 
Blucher  immediately  wheeled  about,  and  fled. 
Napoleon,  however,  encountered  the  Austrians 
under  Schwartzenburg  near  Toplitz,  attacked 
them,  routed  them  entirely,  and  drove  them  in 
wild  confusion  through  the  valley  of  Culm  to 
NoUensdorf. 

A  terrific  .storm,  rendering  the  roads  impass- 
able, arrested  his  farther  pursuit.  The  discomfited 
Austrians,  better  acquainted  with  the  by-paths 
of  the  country,  effected  their  escape.  Again  Na- 
poleon returned  a  victor,  but  fruitlessly  a  victor, 
to  Dresden.  Here  he  was  informed  that  Berna- 
dotte,  with  an  army  far  more  powerful  than  Na- 
poleon had  at  his  command,  had  crossed  the  Elbe, 
to  cut  olTthe  French  communications  with  Paris. 
Napoleon  impetuously  advanced  to  attack  him. 
Bernadotte,  afraid  to  await  the  indignant  blows 
of  his  old  companion  in  arms,  precipitately  re- 
treated toward  Dresden.  Thus  the  Allies,  inces- 
santly for  a  month,  renewed  their  attempts  to 
seize  Dresden ;  and  thus  Napoleon  incessantly 
baffled  their  endeavors,  without  being  able  to 
draw  them  into  any  decisive  action. 

But  ej|ery  day  the  army  of  Napoleon  was  grow- 
ing weaker,  while  the  Allies,  notwithstanding 
their  defeats,  were  constantly  growing  stronger. 
Napoleon  had  in  his  ranks  many  men  belonging 
to  the  contingent  troops,  furnished  by  the  princes 
of  the  Rhenish  Confederation.  These  men,  fre- 
quently mere  mercenary  soldiers,  were  ready  to 
fight  for  any  cause  which  would  pay  the  best. 
Foreseeing,  in  these  hours  of  disaster,  the  inev- 
itable downfall  of  Napoleon,  as  all  the  monarchies 
of  Europe  were  arrayed  against  him,  they  began 
to  desert  in  great  numbers.  The  gold  of  England 
was  distributed  with  a  lavish  hand,  to  all  who 
would  join  in  this,  now  prosperous,  crusade 
against  England's  dreaded  foe.  Lord  Cathcart, 
Sir  Robert  Wilson,  and  other  English  commis- 
sioners were  in  the  camp  of  the  Allies,  to  make 
bargains  with  all  who,  individually  or  in  bodies, 
would  unite  with  the  enormous  coalition.  Pam- 
phlets and  proclamations  were  scattered  like  au- 
tumn leaves,  defaming  the  character  of  Napoleon 
in  every  way,  audaciously  accusing  him  of  being 
the  author  of  these  sanguinary  wars,  and  calling 
upon  the  people  of  France  and  of  Europe  to  crush 
the  tyrant,  and  thus  to  restore  peace  and  liberty 
to  the  world.  Many  of  the  fickle  and  uninformed 
populace  believed  these  slanders.  They  were  not 
acquainted  with  the  intrigues  of  diplomacy .  They 
knew  that  for  many  weary  years  Napoleon  had 
been  struggling  against  all  Europe,  and  they  be- 
gan to  think  that,  after  all,  it  was  possible  that 
the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  might  bring  that  peace 
for  which  France  and  Germany  ardently  longed. 

Before  the  end  of  September,  Napoleon  re- 
ceived a  sorrowful  letter  from  Maximilian  Joseph, 
King  of  Bavaria,  whose  daughter  Eugene  had 
married,  informing  him  that  it  would  be  impos- 
.sible  for  Bavaria  to  maintain  its  alliance  with 
France  more  than  six  weeks  longer.  The  Allies, 
in  overwhelming  numbers,  had  overrun  nearly 
all  of  Gerinany.     They  would  allow  of  no  neu- 


trality. Bavaria  must  either  join  the  Allies 
against  France,  or  come  under  that  iron  rule 
which  is  the  fate  of  a  conquered  kingdom.  The 
defection  of  Bavaria  would  sever  at  a  blow,  from 
the  French  alliance,  a  kingdom  containing  be- 
tween three  and  four  million  of  inhabitants.  The 
Allies  offered  the  king,  in  case  he  would  abandon 
France  and  join  the  coalition  against  Napoleon, 
his  full  sovereignty,  and  the  integrity  of  his  do- 
minions. The  king  had  to  choose  between  this 
and  inevitable  and  total  ruin. 

Jerome  was  King  of  Westphalia.  This  king- 
dom contained  about  two  million  of  inhabitants. 
The  Westphalians,  terrified  in  view  of  their  dan- 
ger, and  anxious  to  make  the  best  terms  possible 
with  the  enormous  armies  swarming  through 
Germany,  revolted,  and  Jerome  was  compelled  to 
abandon  the  capital,  and  retire  to  the  Rhine. 

About  four  million  of  inhabitants  were  em- 
braced in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony.  The  king, 
Frederic  Augustus,  has  immortalized  his  name 
by  the  fidelity  with  which  he  adhered  to  his  noble 
friend  and  ally.  But  the  Saxon  people,  fickle 
like  all  uninformed  multitudes,  were  anxious  to 
abandon  a  sinking  cause,  and  attach  themselves 
to  one  so  manifestly  destined  to  be  triumphant. 

Frederic  I.  of  Wurtemberg,  had  one  million 
three  hundred  thousand  subjects  under  his  sway. 
The  Allies  threatened  to  desolate  his  kingdom 
with  the  whirlwind  of  war.  His  terrified  subjects 
were  clamorous  for  peace.  Napoleon  could  no 
longer  protect  them.  But  peace  with  the  Allies 
could  only  be  obtained  by  turning  their  arms 
against  their  benefactor.  The  Allies  would  allow 
no  neutrality.  Such  were  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  Emperor  was  now  surrounded.  Yet 
he  manifested  no  agitation,  yielded  to  no  out- 
bursts of  passion,  in  view  of  the  treachery  which 
was  securing  his  ruin.  But  with  serenity,  dig- 
nity, and  fearlessness,  which  has  won  the  admi- 
ration of  his  bitterest  foes,  he  struggled  till  hope 
expired. 

"  He  had  conceived,"  says  Colonel  Napier,  "a 
project  so  vast,  so  original,  so  hardy,  so  far  above 
the  imagination  of  his  contemporary  generals, 
that  even  Wellington's  sagacity  failed  to  pierce 
it,  and  he  censured  the  Emperor's  long  stay  on 
the  Elbe,  as  an  obstinacy  unwarranted  by  the 
rules  of  art.  But  Napoleon  had  more  profoundly 
judged  his  own  situation."  * 

The  extraordinary  plan  which  Napoleon  had 
adopted  was  this.  The  Allies  had  already  crossed 
the  Elbe  ;  had  established  themselves  in  great 
force  on  the  left  bank,  and  were  threatening 
speedily  to  close  on  his  rear,  and  to  cut  off  all 
possibility  of  retreat.  Napoleon,  under  the.se 
circumstances,  resolved,  instead  of  retreating  to 
the  Rhine,  to  cut  through  the  allied  army  before 
him,  and  march  boldly  to  the  north,  some  two 
hundred  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  toward 
the  banks  of  the  Oder,  and  thus  to  carry  the  war 
into  the  territory  of  his  enemies.  Napoleon  could 
now  muster  but  one  hundred  thousand  men.    The 

*  Nothing  can  show  more  conclusively  than  this,  the 
folly  of  literary  gentlemen,  by  their  peaceful  firesides,  crit- 
icising the  strategy  of  Napoleon. 
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Allies  had  five  hundred  thousand.  By  this  ex- 
traordinary movement,  lie  would  compel  the  Al- 
lies hastily  to  retrace  their  steps,  to  prevent  the 
capture  of  their  own  cities. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  Napoleon  would 
have  been  finally  successful,"  says  Colonel  Na- 
pier, "but  for  the  continuation  of  a  treachery, 
which  seemed  at  the  time  to  be  considered  a  vir- 
tue, by  sovereigns  who  were  unceasingly  accus- 
intr  their  more  noble  adversary  of  the  baseness 
they  were  practicing  so  unblushingly."* 

This  plan  was  in  process  of  successful  execu- 
tion, and  different  corps  of  the  French  army  were 
advancing  upon  Berlin,  when  Napoleon  received 
the  appalling  intelligence  that  the  King  of  Bava- 
ria, instead  of  waiting  the  promised  six  weeks, 
had  gone  over  with  his  whole  force  to  the  Allies ; 
that  the  King  of  Wurtemberg,  yielding  to  the 
same  tremendous  pressure  of  circumstances,  had 
followed  his  example  ;  that  thus  his  friends,  con- 
verted into  foes,  were  combined  in  his  rear  to  cut 
off  his  supplies  ;  that  the  Russians  had  just  re- 
ceived a  re-enforcement  of  eighty  thousand  men  ; 
that  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  were  march- 
ing upon  Mayence,  to  carry  the  war  into  France ; 
and  that  the  Allies,  with  half  a  million  of  troops, 
were  converging  upon  Dresden. 

One  would  suppose  that  such  tidings  would 
have  crushed  any  spirit.  Napoleon  received  them, 
however,  with  his  accustomed  equanimity.  He 
immediately  appealed  to  France,  for  an  extraor- 
dinary levy  of  men,  to  preserve  the  Empire  from 
invasion.  Maria  Louisa  proceeded  in  person  to 
the  Legislative  Chambers,  and  pronounced  a  dis- 
course which  Napoleon,  had  prepared  for  her. 
The  Senate  promptly  and  unanimously  voted  a 
supply  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  con- 
scripts. This  force  was  raised  with  alacrity,  and 
sent  forward  to  aid  their  countrymen,  struggling 
against  overwhelming  numbers,  upon  the  fron- 
tiers of  France.  Such  was  one  of  those  acts  of 
conscription,  for  resorting  to  which,  the  Allies 
have  had  the  audacity  to  abuse  Napoleon.  In- 
dignant justice  will  reverse  their  verdict.  These 
terrible  disasters,  however,  disheartened  the 
French  generals,  and  they  recoiled  from  the  ap- 
parently desperate  enterprise  which  the  Emperor 
had  projected. 

Napoleon's  plan  of  thus  boldly  marching  upon 
Berlin,  is  now  universally  considered  as  one  of 
the  grandest  of  the  combinations  of  his  genius. 
He  had  carefully  contemplated  it  in  every  possible 
point  of  view.  His  officers,  however,  were  ex- 
liausted  by  toil,  and  disheartened  by  the  defection 
of  their  friends,  and  by  the  overwhelming  forces 
in  the  midst  of  whom  they  were  struggling. 
When  the  plan  was  communicated  to  them,  there 
was  a  general  expression  of  dissatisfaction.  They 
were  not  prepared  for  so  perilous  an  enterprise. 
They  complained  loudly,  and  clamored  to  be  led 
back  to  the  Rhine.  These  remonstrances,  now 
hoard  for  the  first  time,  wounded  the  Emperor 
deeply.  The  hour  of  adversity  was  darkening 
around  him,  and  his  long-tried  friends  began  to 
fiil  in  their  fidelity. 


*  Nnpicr'u  Peninsular  War,  vol.  iv.  p.  326. 


"There  was  something,"  says  Caulaincourt. 
"very  odious  in  insurrection  thus  excited  by  un- 
merited misfortune.  I  was  in  the  Emperor's  sa- 
loon when  the  officer's  of  his  staff  came  to  implore 
him  to  abandon  his  design  on  Berlin,  and  march 
back  to  Leipsic.  It  was  an  exceedingly  distress- 
ing scene.  None  but  those  who  knew  the  Em- 
peror as  I  knew  him,  can  form  any  idea  of  what 
he  suffered.  The  subject  was  opened  by  a  Mar- 
shal of  France.  I  will  not  name  him.  His  ex- 
istence has  since  been  poisoned  by  cruel  regret. 
After  he  had  spoken,  several  others  delivered 
their  opinions." 

The  Emperor  listened  in  silence  to  their  re- 
monstrances. The  flush  of  his  cheek  and  the  fire 
of  his  eye  alone  betrayed  the  intensity  of  his  emo- 
tions. He  had  sufficient  control  over  himself  to 
refrain  from  any  expression  of  resentment.  W^hen 
they  had  concluded,  he  replied,  with  calmness 
and  dignity,  though  an  unusual  tremor  was  ol>- 
servable  in  his  voice  : 

"  I  have  maturely  reflected  on  my  plans,  and 
have  weighed  the  defection  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
balance  of  circumstances,  adverse  to  our  interests. 
I  am  convinced  of  the  advantage  of  marching  on 
Berlin.  A  retrograde  movement,  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  we  are  placed,  will  be  attended 
by  disastrous  consequences.  Those  who  oppose 
my  plan,  are  taking  upon  themselves  a  Itarful 
responsibility.  I  will  consider  what  you  have 
said,  gentlemen." 

He  then  retired  into  his  cabinet  alone.  Hour 
passed  after  hour,  and  yet  he  did  not  make  his 
appearance,  and  no  one  was  admitted  to  his  soh- 
tude.  Caulaincourt  at  last  became  anxious,  and 
walked  up  and  down  the  saloon  adjoining  the 
cabinet,  hesitating  what  to  do.  It  was  a  cold, 
dark,  and  stormy  night.  The  wind  shrieked  around 
the  towers  and  howled  through  the  corridors  of 
the  gloomy  castle  of  Duben,  rattling  the  windows 
in  their  antique  leaden  frames.  It  was  a  melan- 
choly hour,  and  sadness  oppressed  all  hearts. 
Night  advanced,  and  still  the  Emperor  remained 
in  the  solitude  of  his  cabinet,  and  the  uproar  of 
the  elements  alone  disturbed  the  silence  of  the 
scene.  Caulaincourt  at  last  tore  a  leaf  from  his 
memorandum  book,  and  wrote  with  a  pencil,  "  I 
am  here  ;  will  your  Majesty  be  pleased  to  see 
mel"  Summoning  an  usher  he  directed  him  to 
enter  the  Emperor's  apartment,  and  give  him  the 
slip  of  paper.  Caulaincourt  approached  the  dooi 
as  the  usher  entered.  As  the  Emperor  read  the 
paper,  a  faint  smile  passed  over  his  dejected  coun- 
tenance, and  he  said  aloud,  "Come  in  Caulain- 
court." 

The  Emperor  was  lying  upon  a  sofa.  A  little 
table  stood  by  his  side  covered  with  maps.  His 
eyes  were  dim  and  vacant,  and  an  expression  of 
profound  melancholy  was  spread  over  his  features. 
In  a  state  of  nervous  agitation  he  unconsciously 
took  up  and  threw  down  the  objects  which  were 
near  him. 

Caulaincourt  approached  him,  and  said  im- 
ploringly "  Sire  !  this  state  of  mind  will  kill  you." 

Napoleon  made  no  reply,  but  by  a  gesture 
seemed  to  say,  "  It  matters  not." 
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Caulaincourt,  trying  to  frame  an  apology,  for 
the  remonstrances  of  the  generals,  said  ''  Sire  ! 
the  representations  which  have  been  made  to 
you  are  submitted  for  your  Majesty's  considera- 
tion." 

Napoleon  fixed  his  languid  eyes  upon  Caulain- 
court and  said,  "  You  are  not  under  the  delusion 
Caulaincourt ;  no  !  it  can  not  be  !  You  must  be 
aware  of  the  fatal  result  of  this  spirit  of  insubor- 
dination. It  must  be  followed  by  fearful  and  in- 
calculable consequences.  When  bayonets  delib- 
erate, power  escapes  from  the  sceptre  of  the  sov- 
ereign. I  see  growing  up  around  me  a  spirit  of 
inertness  more  dangerous  than  positive  revolt.  A 
hundred  generals  in  open  insurrection  could  not 
embarrass  me.  My  troops  would  put  down  the 
fiercest  rebellion.  They  do  not  argue — they  obey  ; 
and  are  willintr  to  follow  me  to  the  farthest  ex- 
tremity  of  the  earth.  But  in  the  critical  circum- 
stances in  which  we  are  at  present  placed,  it  is  a 
matter  of  life  or  death  to  the  country,  that  a  good 
understanding  should  exist  between  the  leaders 
of  the  army  and  myself.  Di-strust  and  hesitation 
will  bring  about  our  destruction  more  speedily 
than  the  swords  of  the  Allies." 

The  Emperor  rose  from  the  sofa,  walked  two 
or  three  times  up  and  down  the  flooV,  slowly  and 
thoughtfully,  and  then  continued,  as  if  speaking 
t(.  himself,  "  All  is  lost !  I  am  vainly  contending 
against  fate.  The  French  know  not  how  to  bear 
reverses."  He  then  threw  himself  again  upon 
the  sofa  and  was  absorbed  in  reverie. 

The  morning  dawned,  and  another  day  of  pain- 
ful suspense  lingered  away.  The  embarrassment 
of  the  Emperor  was  distressing  in  the  extreme. 
He  could  not  execute  his  bold  march  upon  Berlin 
without  the  most  energetic  and  cordial  co-opera- 
tion of  his  generals.  A  retreat  toward  the  Rbiiie 
would,  in  his  judgment,  almost  certainly  secure 
the  ruin  of  the  army  and  of  France.     At  length 


he  came  to  a  decision.  The  agitation  of  his  mind 
was  now  over.  He  was  calm,  firm,  determined, 
as  he  made  up  his  mind  to  return  to  Leipsic,  and 
struggle  heroically  till  the  last. 

With  prophetic  solemnity  he  said  to  Caulain- 
court.     "  Fate  marks  the, fall  of  nations." 

"  But,  Sire  !"  said  Caulaincourt,  "the  will  of  a 
people  may  counterbalance  the  decree  of  Fate." 

"  Yes  !"  Napoleon  repUed  ;  "  but  that  will  has 
not  been  shown.  Bear  this  in  mind,  Caulain- 
court !  Let  not  the  French  invoke  maledictions 
on  my  memory.  May  they  who  have  urged  this 
movement,  not  have  reason  to  repent  it."* 

Orders  were  immediately  given  for  the  retreat 
of  the  army.  On  the  evening  of  the  15th  of 
October,  he  had  assembled  his  small,  but  valiant 
band  around  the  walls  of  Leipsic.  On  the  same 
evening  the  Allies,  pouring  in  from  all  quarters, 
had  encircled  the  city  with  their  enormous  host, 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.  '  During 
the  night,  the  sentinels  of  the  hostile  armies  were 
posted  within  musket  shot  of  each  other.  With 
such  a  vast  superiority  of  numbers,  the  Allies  were 
confident  of  success.  The  French  troops,  however, 
though  outnumbered  three  to  one,  and  though 
they  had  but  six  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  to 
repel  the  assault  of  a  thousand,  still,  accustomed  to 
victory  whenever  Napoleon  was  present,  yielded 
to  no  despondency.  The  Emperor  passed  the 
night  in  surveying  the  ground  where  the  Allies 
were  ranged,  in  issuing  orders  to  his  marshals 
and  generals,  in  visiting  all  the  posts  of  his 
army  in  p(;rson,  and  in  distributing  eagles  to 
such  regiments  as  had  not  yet  received  them. 
The  soldiers  were  roused  to  enthusiasm  by  his 
presence  and  his  words  of  encouragement. 

"Yonder  lies  the  enemy,"  said  Napoleon, 
"  swear  that  you  would  die  rather  than  see  France 
dishonored." 

*  Souvenirs  de  Caulaincourt. 
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"  We  swear  it,"  the  soldiers  responded,  and  cries 
of  Vive  rEmpcrcur !  resounded  through  the  camp, 
and  fell,  in  prolonged  echoes,  upon  the  ears  of 
the  astonished  foe. 

Napoleon  was  fully  conscious  of  the  fearful 
odds  against  which  he  was  to  contend.  The 
hurried  manner  in  which  he  issued  his  commands, 
alone  indicated  the  disturbed  state  of  his  mind. 

"  While  pointing  out  to  me,"  says  Caulain- 
court,  "  the  plan  which  he  had  traced,  the  Emper- 
or said,  'There  are  no  scientific  combinations 
which  can  compensate,  on  this  point,  for  the 
thinness  of  our  squares.  We  shall  be  over- 
powered by  mere  numbers.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  men,  against  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand,  and  this  in  a  pitched  battle  ! 
Well !  they  would  have  it  thus  !'  This  phrase, 
which  he  repeated  for  the  second  time,  in  a  tone 
of  despair,  rang  in  my  ears,  like  a  sentence  of 
death." 

At  nine  o'clock,  in  the  morning  of  the  16th  of 
October,  the  terrible  battle  of  Leipsic  commenced. 
The  awful  slaughter  raged  with  unabated  fury, 
hour  after  hour,  through  the  morning  and  through 
the  afternoon,  till  the  lurid  sun  went  down, 
veiled  in  the  clouds  of  war.  Struggling  against 
such  odds,  a  decisive  victory  was  impossible. 
"  It  required  thunderbolts,"  said  Napoleon,  ''  to 
enable  us  to  conquer  such  masses." 

The  Allies  during  the  day  lost  twenty-thousand 
men.  The  loss  of  the  French,  protected  by  their 
redoubts,  was  much  less.  Among  the  prisoners 
taken  by  the  French,  was  Count  Merfield,  who 
in  former  years,  had  been  sent  to  Napoleon's 
head-quarters  at  Leoben  to  implore,  in  behalf  of 
Austria,  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  Napoleon 
had,  on  that  occasion,  treated  Francis  with  ex- 
traordinary magnanimity.  He  now  caused  Mer- 
field to  be  brought  to  his  tent,  liberated  him  on 
his  parole,  and  made  him  bearer  of  a  message  to 
the  Allies  soliciting  an  armistice. 

Napoleon  conversed,  with  the  utmost  frank- 
ness, with  the  Austrian  general,  and  expressed 
how  deeply  he  was  disappointed  and  wounded, 
that  his  father-in-law  should  take  up  arms  against 
him. 

"Our  political  alliance,"  said  he,  *'is  broken 
up,  but  between  your  master  and  me  there  is  an- 
other bond  which  is  indissoluble.  That  it  is, 
which  I  invoke  ;  for  I  shall  ahvays  place  confi- 
dence in  the  regard  of  my  father-in-law.  I  shall 
never  cease  to  appeal  to  him,  from  all  that  passes 
here.  You  see  how  they  attack  me,  and  how  I 
defend  myself." 

In  reference  to  the  peril  with  which  Europe 
was  threatened  by  the  despotic  power  of  Russia, 
Napoleon  said,  "  For  Austria  to  gain  at  the  ex- 
pense of  France  is  to  lose.  Reflect  on  it,  General, 
it  is  neither  Austria,  noi;  Prussia,  nor  France 
singly  that  will  be  able  to  arrest,  on  the  Vistula, 
the  ituuidation  of  a  people  half  nomadc,  essen- 
tially conquering,  and  whose  dominions  extend 
from  this  to  China." 

In  conclusion  he  said,  "  Depart  on  your  lionor- 
able  mission  of  peace-maker.  Should  your  efforts 
be  crowned  with  success,  jou  will  secure  the 


affection  and  gratitude  of  a  great  nation.  The 
French  people,  as  well  as  myself  earnestly  wish 
for  peace.  I  am  willing  to  make  great  sacrifices 
for  this  end.  If  it  be  refused,  we  will  defend  the 
inviolability  of  our.territory  to  the  last  drop  of  our 
blood.  The  French  have  already  shown,  that 
they  know  how  to  defend  their  country,  against 
foreign  invaders.  Adieu,  General !  When  on 
my  entreaty,  you  mention  the  word  armistice  to 
the  two  Emperors,  I  doubt  not  that  the  voice  that 
strikes  their  ears,  will  waken  the  most  impressive 
recollections."* 

Francis,  Alexander,  and  Frederic  William,  had 
all  been  in  the  power  of  Napoleon.  He  had 
treated  them,  especially  the  two  former,  with  a 
generosity  which  had  excited  the  surprise  of  all 
Europe.  But  now  that  disasters  were  thickening 
around  their  magnanimous  foe,  they  would  not 
treat  him  with  ordinary  courtesy.  They  did  not 
condescend  even  to  return  an  answer  to  the 
application  for  an  armistice. 

"  The' Allied  sovereigns,"  says  Alison,  "  were 
too  well  aware  of  the  advantages  of  their  situation, 
either  to  fall  into  the  snare  which  Napoleon  had 
laid  for  them,  by  sending  back  Merfield  with  pro- 
posals for  an  armistice,  or  to  throw  them  away, 
by  precipitating  the  attack  before  their  whole 
force  had  come  up.  Under  pretense  therefore, 
of  referring  the  proposals  to  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  Schwartzenberg  eluded  them  altogether, 
and  no  answer  was  returned  to  them  till  after  the 
French  had  recrossed  the  Rhine." 

During  the  17th  the  battle  was  not  renewed. 
The  Allies,  though  outnumbering  the  French, 
three  to  one,  rendered  cautious  by  the  heroic  re- 
sistance which  Napoleon  had  presented,  were 
Vv'aiting  for  Bernadotte,  who,  with  a  powerful 
rc-enforcement  of  sixty  thousand  troops,  was  hur- 
rying to  lend  his  aid,  in  the  slaughter  of  his 
countrymen.  Napoleon  did  not  renew  the  con- 
flict, as  he  hoped  the  Allies  were  deliberating  upon 
the  proposal  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  He, 
however,  devoted  the  whole  day  in  preparing  for 
the  worst.  He  seemed  incapable  of  fatigue,  as, 
regardless  of  for  J  and  sleep,  he  directed  every 
movement  in  person. 

At  night  he  returned  to  his  tent,  in  a  painful 
state  of  agitation,  anxiously  looking  for  the  re- 
turn of  General  Merfield.  The  unspeakable  mag- 
nitude of  the  interests  at  stake,  overwhelmed  the 
soul  of  the  Emperor.  There  rose  before  him  the 
vision  of  another  day  of  merciless  slaughter,  the 
possible  annihilation  of  his  army  by  resistless 
numbers,  the  overthrow  of  the  independence  of 
France,  and  of  all  the  free  governments  of  Europ'\ 
and  his  own  personal  ruin.  He  was  also  wo.n 
down  with  sleeplessness  and  exhaustion,  and 
was  sick  and  in  pain.  He  could  not  conceal  his 
anxiety  which  increased  every  moment.  His 
features  were  contracted  and  his  countenance 
lividly  pale.  He  tlirew  himself  into  an  easy 
chair,  which  stood  at  the  farther  end  of  the  tent, 
and  placing  liis  hand  upon  his  stomach,  where 
the  fatal  disease  was  probably  commencing  its 
ravages,  said  languidly, 
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"  I  feel  very  ill.  My  mind  bears  up,  but  my 
body  fails." 

Caulaincourt  was  alarmed,  and  exclaimed,  hur- 
rying toward  the  door,  '•  I  will  send  for  your 
physician,  Ivan." 

"No!  no!"  the  Emperor  replied,  "I  desire 
that  you  do  not.  The  tent  of  a  sovereign  is  as 
transparent  as  glass.  I  must  be  up,  to  see  that 
every  one  is  at  his  post  " 

"  Sire,"  said  Caulaincourt,  taking  the  burning 
hands  of  the  Emperor  in  his  own,  "  I  implore  you 
to  lie  down  and  take  some  rest.  Lie  down,  I 
entreat  you." 

"  I  can  not,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  A  sick  sol- 
dier would  receive  a  hospital  order  ;  but  I — I  can 
not  share  the  indulgence  which  would  be  granted 
to  the  poor  soldier." 

"  As  he  uttered  these  words,"  says  Caulain- 
court, "  he  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  his  head  sank 
languidly  on  his  bosom.  This  scene  will  never 
be  effaced  from  my  memory.  The  recollection 
of  it  inspired  me  with  courage  in  those  subse- 
quent hours,  when  all  was  irreparably  lost. 
During  those  terrible  scenes,  when  my  energy 
was  nearly  exhausted,  when  my  resolution  was 
6n  the  point  of  yielding  in  the  struggle  with 
despondency,  I  thought  of  Napoleon  on  the  night 
of  the  17th  of  October.  How  trivial  my  own 
sufferings  appeared,  in  comparison  with  those 
of  the  noble  victim." 

The  Emperor  took  the  hand  of  his  faithful  and 
sympathizing  friend,  and  pressing  it  feebly  said, 
'•  It  is  nothing,  I  shall  soon  be  bettor.  Take  care 
that  no  one  enters  " 

"  I  was  in  an  agony  of  alarm,"  says  Caulain- 
court, "  at  seeing  the  Emperor  in  this  sad  con- 
dition. The  enemy  was  pressing  on  all  sides. 
The  fate  of  thousands,  who  were  on  the  field  of 
battle,  hung  on  the  fate  of  Napoleon.  I  offered 
up  to  Heaven  one  of  those  tacit  prayers,  to  which- 
no  language  can  give  adequate  expression.  After 
a  little  interval  the  Emperor,  though  still  breath- 
ing with  difficulty  said,  I  feel  somewhat  better, 
my  dear  Caulaincourt.  He  took  my  arm,  and 
walked  two  or  three  times  slowly  up  and  down 
the  tent.  His  countenance  gradually  resumed 
its  wonted  animation.  Half  an  hour  after  this 
serious  fit  of  sickness,  the  Emperor  was  surround- 
ed by  his  staff,  and  was  giving  orders,  and  dis- 
patching messages  to  tho  different  commanders 
of  corps.  Day  was  beginning  to  dawn,  and  the 
carnage  was  about  to  recommence." 

As  Napoleon  mounted  his  horse  he  said  to  his 
escort,  "  This  day  will  resolve  a  great  question. 
The  destiny  of  France  is  about  to  be  decided  on 
the  field  of  Lcipsic.  Should  we  be  victorious  all 
cur  misfortunes  may  yet  be  repaired.  Sbould 
we  be  conquered,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  what 
may  be  the  consequences  of  our  defeat." 

As  the  sun  rose  in  the  cloudless  sky  the  whole 
allied  army  was  put  in  motion.  The  spectacle 
now  presented  from  the  steeples  of  Lcipsic,  was 
awful  in  its  sublimity.  As  far  as  the  eye  could 
extend  in  every  direction,  the  dense  columns  of 
the  Allies,  in  multitudes  which  seemed  innumer- 
able, were  advancing  upon  the  city.    The  clangor 


of  martial  bands,  the  neighing  of  horses,  the 
gleam  of  polished  armor  in  the  bright  rays  of  the 
morning  sun,  and  the  confused  murmur  of  the 
interminable  host,  presented  a  spectacle  of  the 
pageantry  of  war  which  has  never  been  sur- 
passed. A  mass  of  nearly  five  hundred  thousand 
men,  armed  with  the  most  terrible  instruments  of 
destruction  which  human  ingenuity  can  create, 
were  concentrating  in  a  circle  but  a  few  leagues 
in  extent. 

Soon,  louder  than  ten  thousand  thunders,  the 
appalling  roar  of  the  battle  commenced.  A  day 
of  tumult,  blood,  and  woe  ensued.  The  French 
could  oppose  to  their  foes  but  about  one  hundred 
thousand  men  The  Allies,  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  strong,, were  rushing  upon  them.* 

Napoleon,  reckless  of  danger,  was  moving 
through  clouds  of  smoke  and  over  heaps  of  the 
slain,  from  place  to  place,  with  such  rapidity  that 
it  was  extremely  difficult  for  his  escort  to  follow 
him.  He  seemed  to  bear  a  charmed  life  ;  for 
while  others  were  continually  falling  at  his  side, 
he  escaped  unharmed  "  During  the  whole  of 
this  eventful  day,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "in 
which  he  might  be  said  to  fight  less  for  victory 
than  for  safety,  this  wonderful  man  continued 
calm,  decided,  collected,  and  supported  his  dimin- 
ished and  broken  squadrons  in  their  valiant  de- 
fense, with  a  presence  of  mind  and  courage  as 
determined  as  he  had  so  often  exhibited  in  direct- 
ing the  tide  of  onward  victory.  Perhaps  his  mili- 
tary talents  were  more  to  be  admired,  when  thus 
contending  at  once  against  fortune  and  the  supe- 
riority of  numbers,  than  in  the  most  distinguished 
of  his  victories  when  the  fickle  goddess  fought  on 
his  side." 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  very 
hottest  of  the  battle,  Bernadotte  was  advancing 
with  a  combined  corps  of  Swedes,  Russians,  and 
Prussians,  against  his  old  companion  in  arms, 
Marshal  Ney,  who  was  defending  an  important 
post  with  some  French  and  Saxon  troops,  and 
the  cavalry  of  Wurtemburg.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that,  at  the  battle  of  Wagram,  Bernadotte 
had  command  of  the  Saxon  contingent  force, 
and  Lhat  Napoleon  reproved  him  for  commending 
them  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  army. 
Suddenly  the  whole  Saxon  corps,  together  with 
the  cavalry  of  Wurtemburg,  twelve  thousand 
men,  taking  with  them  forty  guns  and  all  their 
amfliunition  and  equipments,  abandoned  their 
post  and  passed  over  to  the  lines  of  Bernadotte. 
As  they  retired  they  turned  the  muzzles  of  their 
guns  against  the  French  lines,  and  poured  into 
the  bosoms  of  their  former  comrades  a  point  blank 
discharge.  "The  allied  troops,"  says  Alison, 
"excited  to  the  greatest  degree  by  these  favor- 
ahlc  circumstances,  now  pressed  forward  at  all 
points  to  encircle  the  enemy." 

While  those  infamous  deserters  were  received 
by  the  Allies  with  shouts  of  exultation,  Ney,  left 
defenseless,  was  compelled  to  retreat.  An  aid- 
de-camp  was  dispatched  to  Napoleon  with  the 
intelligence  of  this  disastrous  event.  The  Em- 
peror reined  in  his  horse,  and  for  a  moment  snt 
*  Caulaincourt. 
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motionless  as  a  statue,  stunned  by  the  blow. 
Then  raising  his  eyes  to  Heaven,  he  exclaimed, 
as  if  appealing  to  God  for  justice,  '■'■Infamous  V 
But  not  another  word  was  wasted.  Not  another 
moment  was  lost  in  useless  repinings.  He 
promptly  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  corps 
of  his  guard,  and  hastened  to  the  menaced  point. 
The  French  soldiers  were  so  indignant  at  this 
unheard  of  perhdy,  that  they  fell  with  such  ve- 
hemence upon  the  corps  of  Bernadotte  with  their 
traitorous  allies,  as  to  force  them  into  a  tumul- 
tuous retreat.  Shouting  "Vive  I'Empereur!" 
-'■  Death  to  the  Saxons!"  they  plunged,  with  re- 
sistless fury,  into  the  enemy's  ranks.  Thus  all 
the  day  the  conflict  raged.  The  French,  with 
almost  superhuman  exertions  and  courage,  every 
where  beat  back  their  assailants.* 

Night  at  last  came,  and  threw  its  silence  and 
its  gloom  over  the  scene  of  blood  and  misery. 
Both  armies  were  utterly  exhausted  by  this  long 

*  "  The  situation  of  the  King  of  Saxony  was  a  very  pain- 
ful one,  inasmuch  as  he  was  exposed  to  the  resentment 
of  other  sovereigns  who  had  pursued  a  line  of  conduct  less 
honorable  than  his.  The  Saxon  army  deserted  from  our 
ranks,  and  entered  those  of  our  enemy  ;  that  was  without 
his  order  or  participation.  Ilis  name,  however,  was  made 
u.sc  of  10  seduce  the  troops.  They  were  told  that  the  king 
had  joined  the  alliance  against  France,  and  that  the  French 
were  carrying  him  off.  Russia  neglected  no  paltry  artifice 
of  this  kind  to  destroy  the  influence  of  France  over  the 
armies  of  the  Geririan  princes.  But  of  all  the  members  of 
the  coalition,  he  who  resorted  to  the  most  unworthy  means 
was  IJcriiadolte.  He  had  commanded  the  Saxons  when 
he  was  one  of  our  generals,  and  he  availed  himself  of  the 
advantages  which  this  circumstance  afforded,  to  deceive 
them,  ("orrespoiidence,  proclamations,  were  actively  em- 
ployed, and  no  kind  of  seduction  was  spared." — Memoirs 
uf  the  Duke  of  llovigo,  vol.  iii.  p.  123. 


and  dreadful  struggle.  With  an  unyielding  spirit 
Napoleon  resolved  to  renew  the  battle  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  He  issued  the  necessary  orders, 
and  retired  to  l.is  tent  to  arrange  his  plan  of  ac- 
tion. But  at  seven  o'clock  he  received  the  ap- 
palling tidings  that  there  was  not  suflicient  am- 
munition left  to  sustain  the  action  for  two  hours. 
During  the  battles  of  the  16th  and  the  13th,  up- 
ward of  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  charges 
had  been  expended.  Retreat  was  now  inevita- 
ble ;  a  retreat  of  one  hundred  thousand  men  des- 
titute of  ammimition,  in  the  presence  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  flushed  with  suc- 
cess. 

A  council  of  war  was  immediately  convened. 
Imagination  can  not  paint  a  more  melancholy 
scene.  The  awful  uproar  of  battle  had  ceased, 
and  nothing  disturbed  the  silence  of  the  night, 
but  the  wail  of  anguish  which  ascended  from  the 
wounded  and  the  dying,  over  the  extended  field. 
The  whole  circumference  of  the  horizon,  blazing 
with  the  bivouac  fires  of  the  enemy,  indicated  the 
apparent  hopelessness  of  the  condition  of  the 
P'rench.  They  had  no  reserves  to  bring  into  action, 
no  re-enforcements  to  expect,  and  their  grand  park 
of  ammunition  was  at  Torgau,  fifty  miles  distant. 
The  marshals  and  generals  of  Napoleon,  in  silence 
and  dejection,  gathered  around  him.  There  was 
little  to  be  said,  as  no  one,  in  this  dreadful  emer- 
gency, ventured  to  give  any  decisive  counsel. 
In  the  midst  of  the  conference.  Napoleon,  utterly 
overcome  by  fatigue,  fell  nsleep  in  his  chair.  His 
arms  were  negligently  folded,  and  his  head  fell 
upon  his  breast,  as,  in  the  oblivion  of  slumber, 
his  spirit  found  a  momentary  respite  from  care 
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and  anguish.  His  officers,  commiserating  his 
woes,  gazed  sadly  on  him  in  profound  silence. 
At  the  end  of  fifteen  minutes  he  awoke,  and 
casting  a  look  of  astonishment  on  the  circle  around 
him,  exclaimed,  "  Am  I  awake,  or  is  it  a  dream  ?" 

Napoleon  uttered  not  a  word  of  reproach  to 
add  to  the  anguish  of  those,  who,  by  refusing  to 
march  upon  Berlin,  had  brought  upon  the  army 
this  awful  disaster.  All  his  tireless  energies 
were  aroused  anew  to  extricate  his  troops  with 
the  same  alacrity,  as  if  his  own  counsels  had 
prevailed.  On  what  page  has  history  recorded 
an  act  of  higher  magnanimity  ^  In  one  hour  the 
exhausted  soldiers,  hungry  and  bleeding,  were  on 
the  march,  urging  the  desperate  retreat. 

Leipsic,  containing  about  forty  thousand  in- 
habitants, was  situated  in  a  large  and  fertile 
plain.  There  was  but  one  bridge  across  the  river 
Elster,  by  which  the  French  could  retire.  At 
this  point  there  was  witnessed  a  scene  of  awful 
confusion,  as,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  in- 
fantry, cavalry,  and  artillery,  with  all  the  ponder- 
ous and  lumbering  machinery  of  war,  crowded 
and  choked  the  narrow  passage.  Napoleon  pass- 
ed most  of  the  night  in  superintending  in  person 
the  perilous  retreat.  The  camp  fires  were  re- 
plenished, and  kept  blazing  to  deceive  the  foe. 
Marmont  and  Ney  were  charged  to  protect  the 
flanks  of  the  retiring  columns.  To  Macdonald 
was  assigned  the  arduous  command  of  the  rear 
guard. 

During  the  carnage  of  the  preceding  day  Na- 
poleon, on  the  field  of  battle,  had  rewarded  the 
heroism  of  Poniatowski  with  a  marshal's  baton. 
He  now  called  the  noble  Pole  before  him,  and 
said, 

''  Prince  !  to  you  I  assign  the  defense  of  the 
southern  faubourg." 

*'  Sire  !"  answered  the  marshal,  "  I  fear  that  I 
have  too  few  soldiers  left." 

"  Well,"  replied  the  Emperor,  sadly  yet  firmly, 
"but  you  will  defend  it  with  those  you  have." 

"  Doubt  it  not,"  rejoined  the  heroic  Prince  ; 
"we  are  all  ready  to  die  for  your  Majesty." 

During  the  whole  night  the  French  army  was 
rapidly  defiling  along  the  narrow  bridge.  All 
the  streets  of  the  city  leading  to  that  passage 
were  crowded  with  a  prodigious  throng  of  men, 
horses,  and  wagons.  In  the  first  gray  of  the 
morning  the  Allies  detected  the  retreat  of  the 
French.  The  peal  of  bugles  and  the  thunder  of 
artillery  instantly  roused  the  whole  hostile  army. 
They  sprung  to  arms,  and  ru.shed,  with  shouts 
of  exultation,  upon  their  comparatively  defense- 
less foe.  But  the  wise  pre:;autions  which  Na- 
poleon had  adopted  still  held  them  at  bay. 

Napoleon  was  anxious  to  save  the  unhappy 
city  of  Leipsic  from  the  horror  of  a  battle  in  its 
streets,  between  the  rear  giard  of  the  French  and 
the  advance  guard  of  the  Allies.  Such  a  conflict 
would  necessarily  be  attended  with  every  con- 
ceivable brutality,  with  the  conflagration  of  dwell- 
ings, and  with  the  carnage  of  peaceful  inhabitants. 
He  resolved  to  appeal  in  their  behalf  to  the  mercy 
of  the  Allies,  and  sent  a  flag  of  truce  with  pro- 
posals to  spare  the  town.  "  But  when,"  says 
Vol.  VHI.— No.  48.— 3  A 


Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  were  victorious  generals  pre- 
vented from  prosecuting  military  advantages  by 
the  mere  considerations  of  humanity  1  Napoleon, 
on  his  side,  was  urged  to  set  fire  to  the  suburbs 
to  check  the  progress  of  the  Allies  on  his  rear 
guard.  As  this,  however,  must  have  occasioned 
a  most  extensive  scene  of  misery,  Bonaparte  gen- 
erously refused  to  give  such  a  dreadful  order."* 

"The  Emperor,"  says  Norvin,  "wished  to 
save  the  unhappy  city  from  the  horrors  with 
which  it  was  menaced.  By  his  orders  a  deputation 
was  sent  to  intercede  for  Leipsic.  These  demands 
of  humanity  were  haughtily  rejected  by  the  Allies. 
^Lct  Leipsic  perish ;'  such  was  the  response  of 
the  combined  sovereigns.  Napoleon,  as  generous 
in  adversity  as  in  prosperity,  was  more  humane 
toward  a  German  city  than  were  those  who  called 
themselves  the  saviours  of  Gcrrnamj^  And  this 
is  the  man  whom  the  Allies  have  stigmatized  as 
a  blood-thirsty  monster.  He  ordered  the  city  to 
be  protected,  though  by  so  doing  he  vastly  in- 
creased the  peril  with  which  he  was  already 
overwhelmed.  And  he  did  this,  notwithstanding 
the  Saxon  army  had  abandoned  him,  and  the 
royalists  were  already  firing  from  the  windows 
upon  his  retreating  troops. 

While  the  balls  and  shells  of  the  Allies  were 
thickly  falling  in  the  streets  of  Leipsic  in  the 
gloom  of  the  morning.  Napoleon  entered  the  city 
and  held  his  final  interview  with  the  King  of 
Saxony,  who  had  accompanied  him  from  Dresden. 
It  was  a  melancholy  and  a  sublime  parting  of 
two  friends  endeared  to  each  other  by  the  noblest 
traits  of  character.  The  aged  king  having  heard 
of  the  infamous  conduct  of  his  army,  was  over- 
whelmed with  anguish.  Napoleon  forgetting  his 
own  woes,  endeavored  to  assuage  the  grief  of  his 
faithful  ally.  Napoleon  was  sad,  yet  calm.  He 
expressed  sincere  regret  that  he  was  thus  coni- 

*  Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  disingenuousness  which  we 
regret  to  record,  adds,  "  which  besides  could  not  have 
been  executed  without  compromising  the  safety  of  a  great 
part  of  his  own  rear,  to  whom  the  task  of  destruction  must 
have  been  committed,  and  who,  doubtless,  would  have 
immediately  engaged  in  an  extensive  scene  of  plunder." 

It  is  painful  to  witness  the  earnestness  with  which  Sir 
Walter  Scott  endeavors  to  ascribe  every  noble  deed  of 
Napoleon  to  some  unworthy  motive.  There  are,  indeed, 
two  Napoleon  Bonapartcs  ;  the  one  the  true  Napoleon,  as 
he  exists  in  his  own  words  and  his  actions  ;  the  other, 
the  false  Napoleon,  as  he  is  portrayed  in  the  hostile 
criticisms  of  his  foes.  We  would  not  speak  disrespect- 
fully of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  world  owes  him  a  debt 
of  gratitude.  He  was  a  high-minded  and  an  honorable 
man,  and  merits  commiseration  rather  than  censure. 
Bowed  down  with  adversity  and  overwhelmed  with  debt, 
to  extricate  himself  he  performed  the  herculean  task  of 
writing  the  life  of  Napoleon  in  one  year.  lie  had  no  time 
for  investigation.  Writing  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  he 
could  only  record,  in  those  glowing  word.s  which  his 
genius  ever  dictated,  the  current  rumors  respecting  Na- 
poleon which  were  at  his  hand  in  the  English  journals. 
The  success  of  his  enterprise  depended  upon  his  writing 
a  book  adapted  to  the  prejudices  of  the  higher  classes  of 
English  society.  And  he  doubtless  thought  that  the  views 
cherished  by  the  English  aristocracy  were  correct.  Him- 
self a  high  Tory  in  political  principles,  and  breathing  the 
very  atmosphere  of  hostility  to  all  democratic  tendencies, 
it  would  be  demandinjr  too  much  of  frail  human  nature  to 
expect,  from  his  pen.  an  impartial  delineation  of  the  career 
of  the  great  foe  of  aristocratic  privilege. 
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pclled  to  leave  the  king  in  the  midst  of  his  tri- 
umphant enemies.  In  the  utterance  of  these 
sentiments  of  ailcction  and  sympathy  he  pro- 
longed the  conversation,  till  a  brisk  cannonade 
before  the  very  gates  of  the  city  proved  the  im- 
minent danger  that  his  retreat  would  be  cut  off. 
The  king,  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  guest, 
urged  the  Emperor,  without  delay,  to  mount  his 
horse  and  depart. 

"  You  have  done  all  that  could  be  done,"  he 
said,  "  and  it  is  carrying  your  generosity  too  far 
to  risk  your  personal  safety  in  order  to  afford  us 
a  few  additional  moments  of  consolation." 

Napoleon  was  deeply  affected.  He  had  been 
betrayed  by  so  many,  that  his  heart  clung  to  those 
friends  who  remained  faithful.  He  still  lingered, 
reluctant  to  depart.  At  last  the  rattle  of  mus- 
ketry drawing  nearer  and  nearer,  showed  the 
rapid  approach  of  the  Allies.  The  Queen  and  the 
Princess  Augusta  now  united  with  tears  in  im- 
ploring the  Emperor  to  consult  his  ovs'n  safety. 
Reluctantly  Napoleon  yielded. 

"I  would  not  yet  leave  you,"  said  he,  "but 
that  I  perceive  that  my  presence  increases  your 
alarms.  I  will  insist  no  longer.  Receive  my 
adieus.  When  her  power  shall  return,  France 
will  repay  you  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  have 
contracted." 

The  Emperor  then  descended  to  the  gates  of 
the  palace,  accompanied  by  Frederic  Augustus. 
The  two  monarchs  there,  in  a  final  embrace,  took 
leave  of  each  other,  never  to  meet  again.  Napo- 
leon mounted  his  horse,  and  addressing  a  few 
noble  w^ords  to  the  king's  body  guard,  who  had 
been  in  his  service,  discharged  them  from  all 
luture  obligations  to  him,  and  exhorted  them  to 


watch  over  the  safety  of  their  own  sovereign  and 
his  family.  He  then  directed  his  course  to  the 
nearest  gate  which  led  to  the  bridge.  But  the 
streets  were  so  encumbered  with  a  prodigious 
crowd  of  horsemen,  carriages,  and  foot  soldiers, 
that  the  Emperor  could  not  force  his  passage 
through  them.  He  was  compelled  to  retrace  his 
steps,  and  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  city, 
issued  by  a  gate  on  the  opposite  side,  while  the 
bullets  of  the  enemy  were  falling  thickly  around 
him.  Riding  along  the  boulevards,  he  made  the 
entire  circuit  of  the  city  till  he  arrived  at  the  sub- 
urbs near  the  head  of  the  bridge.  Here  he  again 
encountered  such  an  accumulation  of  baggage- 
wagons,  artillery-wagons,  and  the  tumultuous 
host  of  the  retreating  army,  that  further  advance 
was  impossible.  In  this  emergence  a  friendly 
citizen  conducted  him  into  a  garden,  through  a 
narrow  lane,  and  led  him  by  a  circuitous  route  to 
the  head  of  the  bridge.  Thus  narrowly  he  effect- 
ed his  escape. 

The  great  stone  bridge  of  the  Elster,  across 
which  the  disordered  mass  of  the  French  army 
were  crowding,  had  been  mined.  Many  barrels 
of  gunpowder  were  placed  beneath  its  arches. 
Colonel  Montfort  had  orders  to  apply  the  torch, 
the  moment  the  last  of  the  French  troops  had 
passed,  in  order  to  arrest  the  pursuit  of  the  ene- 
my. Montfort  instead  of  attending  to  this  most 
important  duty  himself,  intrusted  the  charge  to  a 
corporal  and  lour  miners.  Napoleon  had  hardly 
crossed  the  bridge  ere  the  allied  troops  in  locust 
legions  were  pouring  into  Leipsic,  rending  the 
heavens  with  their  exultant  shouts,  and  driving 
all  opposition  before  them.  The  rear  guard  sul- 
lenly retired,  bravely  disputing  every   inch  of 
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ground  against  overwhelming  numbers.  An 
enormous  mass  of  soldiers,  and  wagons  of  every 
description  were  now  crowding  the  bridge  in 
awful  confusion.  The  bullets  and  cannon  balls  of 
the  Allies  fell  like  hail  stones  into  their  ranks. 

The  corporal  losing  his  presence  of  mind,  in 
this  scene  of  tumult  and  carnage,  applied  the  fa- 
tal torch.  With  a  frightful  explosion  the  bridge 
was  thrown  into  the  air.  Twenty-five  thousand 
of  the  French  army,  with  two  hundred  pieces  of 
cannon  and  several  hundred  baggage-wagons, 
were  thus  cut  off  from  the  main  body  without  any 
possibility  either  of  defense  or  retreat.  A  cry  of 
horror  burst  from  those  who  were  near  the  chasm 
opened  before  them.  The  moving  masses  behind 
could  not  at  once  be  stopped,  and  thousands  of 
men  and  horses  with  cannon  and  wagons  were 
crowded  into  the  deep  stream,  presenting  a  scene 
of  horror  and  destruction,  which  the  passage  of 
Beresina  hardly  paralleled. 

The  French  troops  thus  cut  oflf  in  despair  broke 
and  fled  in  all  directions.  Macdonald  spurred  his 
horse  into  the  river,  and  saved  himself  by  swim- 
ming. Poniatowski,  farther  in  the  rear,  and  al- 
most surrounded  by  the  enemy,  when  he  heard 


the  fearful  explosion,  drew  his  sword,  and  ex- 
claimed to  the  officers  around  him, 

"  Gentlemen,  it  now  becomes  us  to  die  with 
honor." 

With  his  little  band  he  dashed  into  the  miclst 
of  the  enemy's  troops,  and  cut  a  passage  through. 
Faint  and  bleeding,  with  one  arm  shattered  by  a 
bullet,  he  reached  the  river  Plaisse,  a  small  stream, 
which  it  was  necessary  to  cross  before  he  reach- 
ed the  Elster.  He  plunged  into  the  water,  while 
his  pursuers  were  close  after  him.  His  exhausted 
horse  sank  beneath  his  weight,  and  was  swept 
down  the  stream.  The  heroic  marslial,  however, 
attained  the  opposite  shore,  and  there,  fainting 
through  fatigue  and  loss  of  blood,  with  the  bullets 
of  his  pursuers  whistling  around  him,  he  with 
difficulty  mounted  another  charger,  which  he 
found  upon  the  bank,  whose  rider  had  fallen 
Spurring  rapidly  across  a  narrow  apace  of  ground, 
swept  by  a  storm  of  shot,  he  plunged  boldly  into 
the  Elster.  The  steed  bore  him  safely  across  : 
but,  in  endeavoring  to  struggle  up  the  precipitous 
bank,  he  fell  back  upon  his  wounded,  bleeding, 
exhausted  rider,  and  Poniatowski  sank  to  rise  no 
more.    Thus  died  this  noble  Pole.     His  body  was 
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found  floating  upon  the  stream  a  few  days  after 
his  death,  and  was  buried  by  his  enemies  with  all 
the  accompaniments  of  martial  pomp.  An  un- 
assuming moimment  now  marks  the  spot  where 
he  perished.  Napoleon,  at  St.  Helena,  pro- 
nounced his  brief  but  well-merited  eulogy  : 

"  Poniatowski  was  a  noble  character,  full  of 
honor  and  bravery.  It  was  my  intention  to  have 
made  him  King  of  Poland,  had  I  succeeded  in 
Russia." 

All  nations  revere  the  memory  of  this  illustri- 
ous man.  Even  his  enemies  respect  him,  for  his 
virtuous  and  lofty  character.  In  Napoleon  he 
found  a  congenial  spirit,  and  he  loved  the  Em- 
peror with  the  deepest  devotion.  He  fought  by 
Napoleon's  side,  with  a  fidelity  which  never  wa- 
vered, because  he  knew  that  Napoleon  was  strug- 
gling in  the  holy  cause  of  popular  rights.  It  was 
this  conviction  which  enabled  the  Emperor  to 
gather  around  him,  and  to  bind  to  him,  in  indis- 
soluble ties,  many  of  the  noblest  spirits  of  Europe. 
If  Napoleon  is  to  be  consigned  to  the  grave  of 
infamy,  he  must  be  accompanied  there  by  a  vast 
retinue  of  the  most  illustrious  men  earth  has 
known.  The  verdict  which  condemns  Napoleon, 
must  also  condemn  Poniatowski,  Bessieres,  Du- 
roc,  Desaix,  Eugene,  Macdonald,  Caulaincourt, 
Ney,  Lannes,  and  a  host  of  others,  who,  with 
deathless  affection,  espoused  the  cause  he  advo- 
cated.    This  is  making  infamy  reputable. 

The  victorious  Allies  now  assembled,  with 
shouts  of  exultation,  in  the  great  square  of  Leip- 
sic.  No  pen  can  describe  the  horrible  scene 
which  the  interior  of  the  city  presented.  The 
streets  were  filled  with  heaps  of  the  dying  and  of 
the  dead — not  merely  of  combatants,  but  of  peace- 
ful citizens,  aged  men,  women,  and  children. 
The  houses  were  shattered,  and  blown  into  frag- 
ments, by  the  terrific  cannonade.  Many  parts  of 
the  city  presented  but  piles  of  smouldering  ruins. 
Broken  caissons,  baggage-wagons,  guns,  and  all 
the  enginery  of  war,  were  strewed  in  ruin  around. 
Mangled  horses,  dismembered  limbs,  and  pools  of 
blood,  polluted  the  pavements. 

The  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria,  with  the 
King  of  Prussia,  accompanied  by  a  magnificent 
suite,  and  deafening  the  city  with  clarion  tones 
of  triumph,  entered  by  the  southern  barrier.  At 
the  same  moment  Bernadotte,  also  surrounded  by 
war's  most  exultant  pageant,  entered  by  the  east- 
ern gates.  The  royalist  party  in  Leipsic,  who 
would  regain  opulence  and  power  by  the  over- 
throw of  the  popular  party,  received  the  Allies 
with  every  demonstration  of  joy. 

The  friends  of  reform  retired,  in  silence  and 
anguish,  to  their  dwellings,  or  al)andoned  their 
homes  and  accompanied  the  retreating  army,  to 
escape  persecution,  imprisonment,  and  death.  In 
the  explosions  of  artillery,  and  the  chimes  ring- 
ing from  the  steeples,  and  the  peals  of  martial 
music,  they  heard  the  knoll  of  German  liberty. 
'I  heir  great  friend,  who,  with  heroism  unexam- 
pled, had  so  long  held  at  bay  all  the  despots  of 
Europe,  was  at  last  struck  down.  Germany  was 
again  delivered  over,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to 
Russian  and  Prussian  and  Austrian  absolutism. 


Beneath  that  impenetrable  gloom  those  nations 
still  lie  enthralled.  Why  God  should  thus,  for  a 
time,  have  permitted  despotism  to  triumph,  is  one 
of  those  mysteries  which  is  reserved  for  the  rev- 
elations of  a  future  day.* 

The  allied  kings,  who  rested  their  claims  to  the 
throne  on  the  doctrine  of  divine  right,  condescend- 
ed to  forget  the  plebeian  origin  of  Bernadotte, 
since  they  stood  in  need  of  those  services  which 
he  was  both  able  and  willing  to  render  them. 
But  Bernadotte  himself  admits  that  he  felt  that 
he  was  in  an  uncomfortable  position,  and  he  no 
longer  wished  to  participate  in  the  slaughter  of 
his  countrymen.  He  was  therefore  soon  removed 
from  the  camp  of  the  Allies,  and  was  intrusted 
with  an  important  distant  conmiand. 

In  the  mean  time  Napoleon,  with  his  shattered 
army,  continued  his  retreat  rapidly  toward  Er- 
furth,  which  was  about  a  hundred  miles  from 
Leipsic.  The  Allies,  to  throw  reproach  vipon  his 
honorable  name,  shamefully  circulated  through 
Europe  the  charge  that  Napoleon,  immediately 
upon  crossing  the  biidge,  had  ordered  it  to  be 
blown  up,  willing  to  secure  his  own  escape  at  the 
expense  of  the  lives  of  his  friends.  A  story  so 
confidently  asserted  was  generally  believed,  and 
Napoleon  was  represented  as  a  monster  of  mean- 
ness and  selfishness  :  and  it  was  thought  that 
some  magical  arts  must  have  been  practiced  upon 
the  French  soldiers,  to  induce  them  to  love,  as 
they  manifestly  did  love,  one  thus  deserving  only 
detestation.  The  accusation  was  subsequently 
proved  to  be  false.  It  has  now,  with  a  thousand 
similar  charges,  passed  into  oblivion.  The  eflfect, 
however,  of  these  calumnies  still  remains  upon 
many  minds. 

On  the  day  following  the  retreat,  the  French 
army,  dejected,  but  still  firm  and  determined, 
passed  over  the  plains  of  Lutzen,  where,  but  a 
few  months  before,  they  had  obtained  so  decisive 
a  victory.  The  Allies  had  now  crossed  the  river, 
and  were  vigorously  pressing  the  pursuit.  In 
five  days  Napoleon  reached  Erfurth.  Here  Murat, 
seeing  clearly  that  the  cause  of  the  Emperor  was 
declining,  and  that,  in  the  overthrow  of  the  French 
empire,  the  crown  of  Naples  would  also  be  wrest- 
ed from  his  brow,  entered  into  secret  negotiations 
with  the  Allies,  engaging,  if  they  would  support 
him  on  his  throne,  that  he  would  abandon  Napo- 
leon, and  attach  himself  to  their  cause.  He 
deemed  Napoleon  utterly  ruined,  and,  from  the 
wreck  of  the  fortunes  of  his  master,  with  an  igno- 


*  "  Two  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,"  says  Al- 
ison, "  nine  hundred  chariots  and  ammunition  wagons,  an 
incalculable  quantity  of  baggage,  the  king  of  Saxony,  two 
generals  of  corps,  seven  generals  of  division,  twelve  of 
brigade,  and  thirty  thousand  other  prisoners,  constituted 
the  trophies  during  the  three  days  of  a  battle,  in  which  the 
loss  of  the  French  was  upward  of  sixty  thousand  men. 
The  loss  of  the  Allies  was  also  immense  ;  it  amounted 
to  nearly  eighteen  hundred  officers,  and  forty-one  thousand 
private  soldiers,  killed  and  wounded  in  the  three  days' 
combat.  A  prodigious  sacrifice,  but  which,  great  as  it  is, 
humanity  has  no  cause  to  regret,  for  it  delivered  Euro])o 
from  French  bondage,  and  the  world  from  revolutionary 
aggression."  In  such  phrase  do  the  Allies  record  the  tri- 
umph of  their  cause.  Russian  and  Austrian  bondage  they 
call  liberty,  and  republican  equality  is  stigmatized  as 
revolutionary  aggression. 
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ble  spirit,  he  wished  to  secure  what  he  could  for 
himself.  Under  pretense,  therefore,  of  going  to 
his  own  dominions,  to  obtain  re-enforcements,  he 
abandoned  the  E  nperor,  and  departed  for  Naples. 
Murat,  though  a  fearless  swordsman,  and  a 
man  capable  of  sudden  and  heroic  impulses,  was 
not  a  man  of  lofty  spirit.  Napoleon  fully  appre- 
ciated his  excellencies  and  his  defects.  He  had 
not  forgotten  Murat's  base  abandonment  of  his 
post  on  the  Vistula.  He  fully  understood  the 
objedt  of  the  king  of  Naples  in  his  present  move- 
ment. But  the  characteristic  pride  of  the  Em- 
peror would  not  permit  him,  in  the  hour  of  ap- 
proaching ruin,  to  solicit  others  to  share  his  fall. 
When  Murat  called  to  take  leave.  Napoleon  re- 
ceived him  kindly.  He  uttered  not  a  word  of 
reproach,  stifled  his  wounded  feelings,  and  sadly, 
yet  affectionately,  embraced  his  brother-in-law, 
with  the  full  assurance  that  they  would  never 
meet  again.  It  proved  to  be  their  last  interview. 
Murat  went  over  to  the  Allies,  and  thus  prevented 
Eugene  from  marching  from  Italy  to  assist  Na- 
poleon. Murat  is  not,  perhaps,  severely  to  be 
bLmcd.  He  was  an  impulsive  man,  of  shallow 
intellect  and  of  diluted  heart,  and,  by  nature,  in- 
capacitated for  any  noble  deed  of  self-sacrifice. 

We  do  but  give  utterance  to  the  general  ad- 
mission even  of  Napoleon's  enemies,  when  we 
say  that  the  magnanimity  which  he  manifested, 
during  the  whole  of  this  dreadful  crisis,  was  such 
as  has  never  been  surpassed. 

Napoleon  had  with  him  but  eighty  thousand 
men.  Six  hundred  thousand  were  crowding 
fiercely  in  pursuit  of  him,  to  rush,  like  an  inun- 
dating wave,  into  France.  He  could  no  longer 
afford  his  friends  any  protection.  Their  attempt 
to  protect  him  .would  only  result  in  their  utter 
ruin.  He  called  before  him  the  troops  of  the  va- 
rious German  contingents  who  still  remained 
faithful,  released  them  from  all  further  obliga- 
tions to  him,  and,  supplying  them  with  money 
and  provisions,  permitted  them  to  retire  to  their 
homes,  where  he  knew  that  they  would  imme- 
diately be  compelled  to  turn  their  arms  against 
him. 

The  King  of  Bavaria,  as  we  have  before  men- 
tioned, had  abandoned  his  alliance  with  Napoleon, 
joined  the  coalition,  and  declared  war  ao-ainst 
France.  Though  he  did  this  under  compulsion, 
still,  by  passing  over  to  the  enemy  several  weeks 
sooner  than  Napoleon  had  expected,  he  plunged 
the  Emperor  into  extreme  embarrassment.  The 
Bavarian  army  was  now  marching,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Allies,  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of 
the  French.  There  was,  however,  a  corps  of 
Bavarian  troops  still  with  Napoleon.  They  had 
remained  faithful  to  him  notwithstanding  the  de- 
fection of  their  sovereign.  Napoleon  assembled 
these  soldiers,  who  were  bound  to  obey  their  law- 
ful government,  addressed  them  in  terms  of  grat- 
itude for  their  fidelity,  and  dismissed  them,  to 
return  to  their  king,  who  would  immediately  be 
compelled  to  direct  their  arms  against  the  enfee- 
bled bands  of  the  French.  He  addressed  a  letter  to 
his  former  ally,  Maximilian,  in  which  he  wrote  : 
"  Bavaria,  having  disloyally,  and  without  no- 


tice, declared  hostilities  against  France,  I  might, 
with  justice,  have  detained  these  troops  as  prison- 
ers of  war.  But  such  a  step  would  destroy  the 
confidence  which  I  wish  the  troops  in  my  service 
to  repose  in  me.  I  have  therefore  abstained  from 
any  act  of  retaliation."  These  soldiers  were 
strongly  attached  to  Napoleon.  But,  yielding  to 
cruel  necessity,  they  sorrowfully  retired  from  the 
French  ranks. 

Napoleon  then  assembled  the  Polish  troops, 
and  gave  them  their  option  either  to  make  peace 
with  the  allied  sovereigns,  upon  the  best  terms  in 
their  power,  or  to  adhere  to  his  broken  fortunes. 
These  gallant  soldiers,  with  entire  unanimity, 
declared  that  they  would  share  the  fate  of  the  only 
monarch  who,  since  the  destruction  of  their  coun- 
try, had  uttered  a  word  of  sympathy  in  their 
behalf. 

Most  generously,  at  St.  Helena,  Napoleon  apol- 
ogized for  the  defection  of  his  allies.  "To  the 
honor  of  human  nature,"  he  said,  "  and  even  to 
the  honor  of  kings,  I  must  once  more  declare, 
that  never  was  more  virtue  manifested  than 
amidst  the  baseness  which  marked  this  period. 
I  never  for  a  moment  had  cause  to  complain,  inOi- 
vidually,of  the  princes,  our  allies.  The  good  King 
of  Saxony  continued  faithful  to  the  last.  The  King 
of  Bavaria  loyally  avowed  to  me  that  he  was  no 
longer  his  own  master.  The  generosity  of  the 
King  of  Wurtemberg  was  particularly  remarkable. 
The  Prince  of  Baden  yielded  only  to  force,  and  at 
the  very  last  extremity.  All,  I  must  render  them 
this  justice,  gave  me  due  notice  of  the  storm  that 
was  gathering,  in  order  that  I  might  adopt  the 
necessary  precautions.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
how  odious  was  the  conduct  of  subaltern  agents  ! 
Can  military  parade  obliterate  the  infamy  of  the 
Saxons,  who  returned  to  our  ranks  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  us  1  Their  treachery  became? 
proverbial  among  the  troops,  who  still  use  the 
word  Saxonncr,  to  designate  a  soldier  who  as- 
sassinates another.  To  crown  all,  it  was  a 
Frenchman,  a  man  for  whom  French  blood  pur- 
chased a  crown,  a  nursling  of  France,  who  gave 
the  finishing  stroke  to  our  disasters."* 

Napoleon  remained  at  Erfurth  two  days,  re- 
organizing his  army,  and  then  resumed  his  line 
of  march.  Swarms  of  Cossacks,  savage  in  garb 
and  in  character,  hung  upon  his  rear,  not  daring 
to  venture  on  any  formidable  attack,  yet  harass- 
ing the  army  by  incessant  annoyances.  Blucher, 
withapowerful  force  of  Russians,  Austrians,  and 
Prussians,  followed  close  behind,  ready  to  avail 
himself  of  any  opportunity  to  crush  the  retiring 
foe.  Napoleon  pressed  resolutely  on  for  five 
days,  and,  after  safely  traversing  some  two  hun- 
dred miles,  arrived,  on  the  30th  of  October,  at 
Haynau. 

Here  the  Bavarian  government,  active  in  its 
new  alliance,  and  animated  by  those,  now  in 
power,  who  were  hostile  to  France,  had  assem- 
bled an  army  of  sixty  thousand  Austrians  and 
Bavarians,  strong  in  artillery  and  in  cavalry,  and 
had  planted  these  forces  in  a  formidable  position, 
to  cut  off  entirely  the  retreat  of  Napoleon.      Bnt 
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the  French  soldiers,  indignant  and  desperate, 
rushed  recklessly  upon  their  batteries,  and,  after 
a  long  and  sanguinary  battle,  routed  them  entire- 
ly. During  this  conflict,  in  which  thirty  thousand 
men,  goaded  by  indignation  and  despair,  charged 
the  intrenchments  where  sixty  thousand  were 
posted.  Napoleon  was  anxiously  walking  back- 
ward and  forward  on  the  highway,  conversing 
with  Caulaincourt.  A  bomb-shell  fell,  and  buried 
itself  in  the  soft  earth,  close  by  their  side.  Cau- 
laincourt immediately  placed  himself  before  the 
Emperor,  to  shield  him,  with  his  own  body,  from 
the  effects  of  the  explosion.  The  Emperor,  pay- 
ing no  regard  to  the  shell,  continued  his  conversa- 
tion. Fortunately  the  bomb  sank  so  deep  in  the 
moist  ditch,  that  it  did  not  burst. 

The  Allies  lost  in  this  battle  ten  thousand  men 
in  killed  and  wounded.  The  French  troops  then 
pressed  rapidly  forward,  and  in  two  days  arrived 
at  Frankfort.  At  live  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
the  2d  of  November,  the  army  arrived  at  May- 
ence.  Napoleon  remained  there  three  days,  re- 
organizing his  troops,  and  making  arrangements 
for  defending  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  from  the 
advancing  legions  of  the  Allies.  At  eight  o'clock 
at  night,  on  the  4th  of  November,  he  departed  for 
Paris  ;  and  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
next  day  he  arrived  at  St.  Cloud. 

It  is  said  that  Maria  Louisa  was  in  a  state  of 
dreadful  embarrassment.  She  almost  dreaded  to 
see  Napoleon.  Her  father  had  treacherously 
turned  against  her  husband,  and  he  was  now 
marching,  with  hostile  armies,  to  invade  France. 
As  the  Empe.or  entered  her  apartment,  she  threw 
herself  into  his  arms,  hung  her  head  upon  his 
shoulder,  and,  bursting  into  a  flood  of  tears,  was 


unable  to  articulate  a  syllable.  Napoleon  pressed 
her  tenderly  to  his  bosom,  soothed  her  with  words 
of  affection,  and  anxiously  inquired  for  their  idol- 
ized boy.  The  beautiful  child  was  brought»in, 
and  a  touching  scene  of  domestic  affection  and 
grief  ensued.  Napoleon  alone  was  calm.  He 
still  clung  to  hope,  and  endeavored  to  alleviate 
the  anguish  of  his  wife  by  the  anticipation  of 
brighter  days. 

The  victorious  Allies,  in  the  mean  time,  over- 
run all  Germany.  All  the  states  of  the  Confed- 
eration of  the  Rhine  were  now  arranged  under 
their  standards. 

"The  lesser  princes,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
"  had  no  alternative  but  to  declare,  as  fast  as  they 
could,  their  adherence  to  the  same  cause.  Their 
ministers  thronged  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  al- 
lied sovereigns,  where  they  were  admitted  to  peace 
and  fraternity  on  the  same  terms,  namely,  that 
each  state  should  contribute,  within  a  certain 
period,  a  year's  income  of  their  territories  and  a 
contingent  of  soldiers  double  in  numbers  to  that 
formerly  exacted  by  Bonaparte,  for  sustaining 
the  good  cause  of  the  Alliance.'''' 

St.  Cyr,  with  thirty  thousand  men,  was  shut 
up  in  Dresden.  He  was  soon  compelled,  through 
famine,  to  capitulate.  It  was  solemnly  stipulated 
that  he  and  his  troops  should  be  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  France,  upon  condition  of  not  serving 
against  the  Allies,  till  regularly  exchanged.  After 
St.  Cyr,  with  his  emaciate  and  tottering  troops, 
had  marched  out  of  the  city  and  the  Allies  had 
taken  possessior,  he  was  informed  by  the  alHed 
sovereigns  that  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
convention  which  their  general  had  concluded, 
and  could  admit  of  no  terms  but  such  as  provided 
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for  conducting  the  garrison  as  prisoners  of  tvar 
into  the  Austrian  states.  They  also,  having  now 
had  Dresden  in  their  possession  seven  days,  hav- 
ing ascertained  all  its  weak  points,  and  knowing 
that  there  was  not  food  there  to  subsist  its  garri- 
son for  a  single  day,  mocked  St.  Cyr  by  saying 
that,  if  he  were  dissatisfied  with  these  terms,  he 
mio-ht  return  ao-ain  to  Dresden.*  By  such  an 
act  of  perfidy,  were  thirty  thousand  men  carried 
off  into  the  prisons  of  Austria.  This  fact  may  to 
some  seem  incredible.  But  it  is  admitted,  in  all 
its  bald  baseness,  even  by  those  historians  who 
most  earnestly  plead  the  cause  of  the  Allies.  Sir 
Archibald  Alison,  though  ad  lingf  to  the  remark 
several  ungenerous  qualifications,  says,  "  In  vio- 
lating this  convention,  the  allied  sovereigns  did 
not  imitate  the  honorable  fidelity  with  which  Na- 
poleon observed  the  conditions  of  the  capitulation 
of  Mantua,  granted  to  Wurmser  in  1796." 

On  the  29th  of  November,  General  Rapp,  who 
was  in  Dantzic,  with  fifteen  thousand  men,  one 
half  of  whom  were  French  and  the  rest  Germans, 


*  "  For  how  was  it  possible  foi*  the  French  command- 
ant to  be  in  the  same  situation  as  before  the  capitulation, 
when  the  enemy  had  become  completely  acquainted  with 
his  means  of  defense  and   resources/' — Sir   Walter 

SOOTT. 


was  also  compelled  by  famine  to  surrender.  "  As 
in  the  case  of  Dresden,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
''  the  sovereigns  refused  to  ratify  the  stipulations, 
which  provided  for  the  return  of  the  garrison  to 
France,  but  made  the  commandant,  Rapp,  the 
same  proposal  which  had  been  made  to  the  Mar- 
shal St.  Cyr,  which  Rapp,  in  like  manner,  de- 
clined. The  detention  of  this  garrison  must  also 
be  recorded  against  the  Allies,  as  a  breach  of 
faith,  which  the  temptation  of  diminishing  the 
enemy's  forces  can  not  justify." 

In  reference  to  this  capitulation.  General  Rapp 
himself  says  :  "  General  Houdelet  and  Colonel 
Richemont  went  to  the  enemy's  camp  and  con- 
cluded a  capitulation,  in  which  the  power  of  re- 
turning to  France  loas  particularly  guaranteed 
to  us.  A  part  of  the  articles  had  been  already 
executed  ;  the  Russian  prisoners  had  been  sent 
back,  the  forts  had  been  given  up,  when  I  learned 
that  the  Emperor  Alexander  refused  his  ratifica- 
tion. The  Duke  of  Wurtemberg  offered  me  to 
put  things  in  their  former  condition.  This  was 
a  mockery  ;  but  what  could  we  do  1  We  had  no 
more  provisions.  It  was  necessary  to  be  resigned. 
He  managed  things  as  he  wished,  and  we  took 
the  road  to  Prussia. "  With  such  perfidy  was  Na- 
poleon ever  assailed.     How  noble  and  magnani- 
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mous  does  liis  character  appear,  when  contrasted 
with  that  of  the  Allies. 

Rapidly  one  after  another  of  the  garrisons 
which  Napoleon  had  left  behind,  numbering  in 
all  some  eighty  thousand  men,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  coalesced  powers,  and  feudal  despotism 
again  became  dominant  over  all  the  broad  plains 
of  P  jrmany.  The  t!.ree  great  despousms  of 
Cnristendom,  in  alliance  witii  the  Tory  government 
of  England,  had  quenched  the  flames  of  repub- 
lican liberty  in  blood.  Nothing  now  remained 
but  to  march  with  a  million  of  bayonets  into 
France,  to  overthrow  the  popular  government 
there,  to  force  the  Bourbons  upon  a  people  who 
had  rejected  them,  to  rivet  upon  ignorant  and 
superstitious  Spain  the  chains  of  the  most  intol- 
erable civil  and  religious  despotism,  and  then  Eu- 
rope would  once  again  repose  in  the  quietude  of 
the  dark.  ages. 

In  speaking  of  this  memorable  campaign,  Na- 
poleon said  at  St.  Helena,  "  How  was  I  perplexed, 
when  conversing  on  this  subject,  to  find  myself 
the  only  one  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  our  danger, 
and  to  adopt  means  to  avert  it.  I  was  harassed 
on  the  one  hand  by  the  coalesced  powers,  who 
threatened  our  very  existence,  and  on  the  other 
by  the  spirit  of  my  own  subjects,  who,  in  their 
blindness,  seemed  to  make  common  cause  with 
them  ;  by  our  enemies,  who  were  laboring  for 
my  destruction,  and  by  the  importunities  of  my 
people,  and  even  my  ministers,  who  urged  me  to 
throw  myself  on  the  mercy  of  foreigners.  And 
I  was  obliged  to  maintain  a  good  appearance  in 
this  embarrassing  si.tuation  ;  to  reply  haughtily 
to  some,  and  sharply  to  rebuff  others,  who  created 
difficulties  in  my  rear,  encouraged  the  mistaken 
course  of  public  opinion,  instead  of  seeking  to 
give  it  a  proper  direction,  and  suffered  me  to  be 
tormented  by  demands  for  peace,  when  they 
ought  to  have  proved  that  the  only  means  of  ob- 
taining it  was  to  urge  me  ostensibly  to  war. 
However,  my  determination  was  fixed.  I  awaited 
the  result  of  events,  firmly  resolved  to  enter  into 
no  concessions  or  treaties,  which  could  present 
only  a  temporary  reparation,  and  would  inevitably 
have  been  attended  by  fatal  consequences.  Any 
middle  course  must  have  been  dangerous  ;  there 
was  no  safety  except  in  victory,  which  would 
have  preserved  my  power,  or  in  some  catastrophe, 
which  would  have  brought  back  my  allies.  In 
what  a  situation  was  I  placed.  I  saw  that  France, 
her  destinies,  her  principles,  depended  on  me 
alone." 

"  Sire  !"  said  Las  Cases,  "  this  was  the  opin- 
ion generally  entertained.  And  yet  some  parties 
reproached  you  for  it,  exclaiming  with  bitterness, 
'  Why  would  he  connect  every  thing  with  him- 
self personally  T  " 

"  That  was  a  vulgar  accusation,"  the  Emperor 
replied.  "  My  situation  was  not  one  of  my  own 
choosing,  nor  did  it  arise  out  of  any  fault  of  mine. 
It  was  produced  entirely  by  the  force  and  nature 
of  circumstances — by  the  conflict  of  two  opposite 
orders  of  things.  Would  the  individuals  who 
held  this  languairo,  jf  indeed  they  wore  sincere, 
have  preferred  to  go  back  to  the  j)eriod  preceding 


Brumaire,  when  our  internal  dissolution  was 
complete,  foreign  invasion  certain,  and  the  de- 
struction of  France  inevitable!  From  the  mo- 
ment when  we  decided  on  the  concentration  of 
power,  which  could  alone  save  us,  when  we  de- 
termined on  the  unity  of  doctrines  and  resources, 
which  rendered  us  a  mighty  nation,  the  destinies 
of  France  depended  soldy  on  the  character,  the 
measures,  and  the  principles  of  him  who  had  been 
invested  with  this  accidental  dictatorship.  From 
that  moment  the  public  interest,  the  State  was 
myself.  These  words,  which  I  addressed  to  men 
who  were  capable  of  understanding  them,  were 
strongly  censured  by  the  narrow-minded  and  ill- 
disposed  ;  but  the  enemy  felt  the  full  force  of 
them,  and  therefore  his  first  object  was  to  effect 
my  overthrow.  The  same  outcry  was  raised 
against  other  words  which  I  uttered  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  my  heart.  W^hen  I  said  that  France 
stood  more  in  need  of  me  than  I  stood  in  need  of 
her,  this  soUd  truth  was  declared  to  be  mere  ex- 
cess of  -vanity.  But,  my  dear  Las  Cases,  you 
now  see  that  I  can  relinquish  every  thing ;  and 
as  to  what  I  endure  here,  my  sufferings  can  not 
be  long.  My  life  is  limited  ;  but  the  existence 
of  France — !"  Here  the  Emperor  paused  for  a 
moment  in  silence,  and  then  continued — "  The 
circumstances  in  which  we  were  placed  were  ex- 
traordinary and  unprecedented  ;  it  would  be  vain 
to  seek  for  any  parallel  to  them.  I  was  myself 
the  key-stone  of  an  edifice  totally  new  and  raised 
on  a  slight  foundation.  Its  stability  depended  on 
each  of  my  battles.  Had  I  been  conquered  at 
Marengo,  France  would  have  encountered  all  the 
disasters  of  1 8 1 4  and  1815,  without  those  prodigies 
of  glory  which  succeeded,  and  which  will  be  im- 
mortal. It  was  the  same  at  Austerlitz  and  Jena  ; 
and  again  at  Eylau  and  elsewhere.  The  vulgar 
failed  not  to  blame  my  ambition  as  the  cause  of 
all  these  wars.  But  they  were  not  of  my  choos- 
ing ;  they  were  produced  by  the  nature  and  force 
of  events.  They  arose  out  of  that  conflict  between 
the  past  and  the  future,  that  constant  and  perma- 
nent coalition  of  our  enemies,  which  obliged  us 
to  subdue  under  pain  of  being  subdued." 

SIGHTS  AND  PRINCIPLES  ABROAD. 

FLORENCE      ARCHITECTURALLY      AND      HISTORICALLY; 
WITH    GLIMPSES    AT    ITS    DEAD    LIONS. 

FLORENCE  possesses  enough  beautiful  archi- 
tecture to  make  the  reputation  of  a  dozen 
American  towns.  This  is  to  be  expected  of  a 
city  where  Giotto,  Arnolfo,  Brunellesco,  Michael 
Angelo,  and  Raphael  were  the  architects,  and  la- 
bored on  both  public  and  private  edifices.  But, 
for  all  this,  Florence  viewed  internally  has,  for  a 
European  capital,  a  somewhat  mean  aspect.  It 
is  too  condensed.  With  few  exceptions,  its  nu- 
merous palaces  and  churches  are  hidden  in  ob- 
scure streets,  with  seeming  indifference  to  external 
effect,  notwithstanding  their  architectural  merit 
and  delicate  ornature.  It  is  difficult  for  the  eye 
to  measure  their  beautiful  proportions  or  to  ap- 
preciate their  labored  elegance,  because  it  has 
not  space  in  which  to  grasp  their  harmonious 
unity. 
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The  taste  for  narrow,  dark  streets,  with  eaves 
so  projecting  as  greatly  to  interfere  with  the  free 
passage  of  light,  has  not  even  yet  been  wholly 
superseded  by  the  modern  love  for  more  whole- 
some and  cheerful  neighborhoods.  The  old  lords 
were  satisfied  to  find  a  foundation  sufficiently 
firm  and  ample  for  their  massive  habitations.  The 
present  nobles  live  where  their  fathers  did,  or,  if 
they  build,  are  much  inclined  to  imitate  them. 
Thus  the  villas  Demidoff  and  Borghese,  both 
modern,  occupy  situations  which  no  one  of  Amer- 
ica's "  upper  ten  thousand"  could  stomach  for  a 
day.  Then,  too,  a  goodly  portion  of  the  palaces 
in  general  is  devoted  to  the  baser  uses  of  trade. 
Even  the  oldest  names  do  not  hesitate  to  retail 
wine  from  their  cellars  through  a  little  iron  trap- 
door to  any  one  who  knocks  thereon.  This  is, 
however,  a  time-honored  patrician  practice,  and 
sanctioned  by  classical  usage,  for  the  old  Roman 
lords  did  the  same. 


The  general  dispersion  of  the  mansions  of  the 
nobility  throughout  the  town,  is  not  without  ben- 
eficial results.  It  prevents  the  isolation  of  the 
rich  and  poor  into  distinct  quarters,  and  makes 
them  bettef  acquainted.  If  the  grand  effect  of 
palaces  is  somewhat  diminished  by  indiscriminate 
herding  with  meaner  edifices,  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  place  is  improved.  Hence,  although 
we  may  find  many  incongruous  spectacles  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  sometimes  about  even  aristo- 
cratic mansions,  such  as  stables  and  mechanics' 
shops  beneath,  vegetable  and  meat  stalls  against 
their  walls,  and  more  filthy  sights  and  smells  at 
their  base,  or  awkward  festoons  of  family  linen 
suspended  from  chamber  windows  to  dry,  yet 
there  is  a  very  welcome  absence  of  those  squalid 
abodes  of  filth  and  poverty  which  distinguish  cer- 
tain quarters  of  morevdemocratic  cities. 

The  most  characteristic  specimen  of  that  spe- 
cies of  architecture  which  gives  to  Florence  so 
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anomalous  an  aspect,  is  the  Pitti  Palace.  The 
front  is  usually  regarded  as  the  back,  and  at  first 
glance,  from  the  immense  size  of  the  rough-hewn 
stones,  its  apparent  simplicity,  and  vast  extent, 
it  upsets  all  one's  previous  conceptions  of  a  regal 
residence.  But  further  and  closer  inspection 
convinces  one  of  its  architectural  superiority  over 
most  of  the  lighter  and  more  fanciful  palaces  we 
find  elsewhere.  It  has  about  it  the  imposing  as- 
pect and  strength  of  an  aristocratic  residence  ; 
yet  it  would  equally  befit  the  governmental  wants 
of  a  republic.  Solid  and  graceful,  in  its  harmo- 
nious combination  of  strength  and  beauty,  it  is 
not  excelled,  in  these  respects,  by  any  other  royal 
residence  in  Europe.  It  was  commenced  in  1440, 
by  Brunellesco,  for  Luca  Pitti,  an  enemy  of  the 
Medici,  desirous  of  eclipsing  their  wealth  and 


power  by  giving  an  imposing  token  of  his  own. 
He  wished  also  to  build  a  palace  on  so  capacious 
a  scale  that  the  court-yard  alone  should  be  able 
to  contain  the  entire  palace  of  his  rival  Strozzi. 
He  finished  by  ruining  himself,  and  his  palace 
passed  into  the  possession  of  his  enemies.  By 
them  it  was  completed  as  we  find  it,  though  the 
f  unily  were  nearly  two  centuries  about  the  work. 
The  side  toward  the  garden  is  a  very  striking  con- 
trast to  the  other  ;  possessing  the  same  elements 
of  solidity,  but  so  arranged  and  decorated  as  to 
be  in  uni.son  with  the  smiling  vista  of  flowers, 
groves,  fountains,  and  statues  beyond.  A  stran- 
ger, seeing  one  side  only  of  this  building,  would 
go  away  with  as  obstinate  and  false  an  idea  of  its 
tout  cnsemhlr.  as  did  the  knights  of  the  ancient 
legend  who  looked  only  on  the  silver  or  gold  sur- 
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face  of  the  shield  toward  them,  and  be  as  fully 
inclined  to  battle  to  the  death  for  his  but  half- 
formed  opinion. 

The  peculiar  situation  of  Florence,  in  the  hol- 
low of  many  hills,  with  its  bisecting  river  running 
seaward  through  a  rich  plain,  hemmed  in  by  pic- 
turesque ranges  of  the  Apennines,  and  studded 
as  thickly  with  white  villas  as  are  the  heavens  of 
a  clear  night  with  stars,  makes  its  first  view,  from 
whichsoever    side  it    is   approached,   novel   and 
charming.     Come  upon  it  how  and  where  we 
may,   whether  from  the  distant  mountain,  the 
overhanging  hill,  or  the  verdant  plain,  the  im- 
pression of  its  beauty  is  equally  vivid.     It  has  as 
many  aspects  as  a  kaleidoscope,  and  it  would  be 
a  nice  point  to  settle  upon  the  best.     If  there  be 
any  fault  to  be  found  with  the  general  landscape 
about  Florence,  it  would  be  that  it  is  overcharged 
with  art.     Nature  appears  only  under  cultivation. 
The  geology  of  the  soil  is  seen  chiefly  in  the 
structures  that  man  has  reared.     The  very  sur- 
face-rock  is    exhausted   or   covered    with  vine- 
yards, while  the  agriculturist's  hand  leaves  no 
spot  of  ground  untouched.     The  forest  trees  have 
a  garden-look.     The  roads  are  narrow,  tortuous, 
and  confined  by  high  stone  walls.     Indust'y  slops 
only  before  the  sterile  or  precipitous  mountain 
summits,  which  make  either  horizon  of  the  valley. 
In  short,  the  suburbs  are  like  the  expanded  blos- 
som, while  the  city  resembles  the  shrunken  seed- 
pod. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  for  Florence  to  stretch 
herself  out  to  modern  notions  of  comfort.  Her 
efforts  at  widening  her  streets  remind  one  of  the 
yawns  of  a  dozing  giant.  Houses  which  arc  as 
solid  as  tlio  (juarry  itself  are  not  to  be  triimned  or 
moved  off  like  the  frail  structures  of  America. 


They  were  built  to  last  not  years  but  centuries, 
and  they  are  fully  determined  on  completing  their 
destiny.      Still  something  has  been  done,   and 
modern  Florentines  begin  to  have  a  faint  idea 
that  there  exists  sunlight  somewhere  in  the  re- 
gion above  them.     Within  a  few  years  the  prin- 
cipal business  street  of  the  city,  leading  from  the 
Cathedral  Square  to  the  Place  of  the  Grand  Duke, 
has  been  remodeled  into   a   fine  wide  avenue, 
which  would  do  credit  to  Paris.     Formerly  it  was 
so  narrow  that  carriages  could  not  pass  each 
other.     Yet  a  modern  English  author  laments 
the  change,  while  so  many  churches  remain  un- 
finished, as  if  the  completion  of  a  facade  was  to 
human  beings  a  consideration  of  more  importance 
than  a  supply  of  the  pure  air  of  heaven.     Of  late 
we  have  had  an  abundant  crop  of  those  amateurs 
of  good  old  times,  who  would  fain  persuade  the 
people  that  when  they  herded  as  swine,  fought 
their  lord's  quarrels,  and  begged  at  convent  gates, 
they  were  better  off  than  with  the  comforts  of  the 
nineteenth  century  about  them.     They  may  be 
willing  to  replace  the  cottage  by  the  hovel,  the 
model  lodging-house  by  the  damp  and  unwhole- 
some habitations  of  the  middle  ages,  that  the  ca- 
thedral and  palace  may  be  rebuilt  to  gratify  their 
architectural  taste  ;   but  we  doubt  if  one  of  them 
would  consent  to  reduce  bis  own  household  stand- 
ard to  the  level  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  exchang- 
ing his  champagne  for  coarse  beer,  and  his  Brus- 
sels carpets  for  dirty  rushes,  however  much  he 
may  prate  about  the  petrifying  influence  of  mod- 
ern sensuality,  as  shown  in  the  luxury  of  bou- 
doirs and  pride  of  reception-rooms. 

The  oldest  monument  of  Florence  is  the  Ba^v 
tistery  of  St.  John,  the  primitive  church  of  the 
city,  dating  its  consecration  to  Christ  from  the 
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sixth  century,  but  having  at  least  in  part  a  prior 
origin  as  a  heathen  temple.  This  we  should  con- 
sider a  very  respectable  antiquity  were  Rome  not 
so  near.  Ancient  art  and  architects  worked 
slowly,  so  it  was  not  until  six  centuries  later  that 
it  was  completed  as  we  now  find  it.  The  Greek 
artists  of  the  ninth  century,  dispersed  from  Con- 
stantinople, left  traces  of  their  tastes  for  mosaics 
every  where.  It  is  to  them  that  the  Baptistery 
is  indebted  for  its  lon^  and  meagre  figures  of 
Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  the  Saints  in  a  sea  of  gold. 
But  to  me  its  most  interesting  feature  is  that  it 
perpetuates  the  memory  of  a  generosity  worthy 
of  a  Christian  monument  like  this.  While  it  ex- 
ists it  will  rebuke  the  spirit  of  unworthy  jealousy 
among  artists,  and  long  after  its  destruction  the 
memory  of  the  disinterestedness  it  consecrated 
will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  continue  to  find  an  abiding 
place  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

In  1330,  Andrew  of  Pisa  was  charged  with  the 
execution  of  the  southern  gate  of  bronze.  He 
completed  his  labor  in  1339.  It  produced  so 
great  a  sensation  from  its  beauty,  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  Florence  with  the  foreign  embassa- 
dors went  in  solemn  state  to  visit  it,  at  the  same 
time  conferring  upon  Andrew  the  honors  of  citi- 
zenship. 

There  were  two  more  gates  re- 
quired to  complete  the  edifice. 
It  was  resolved  to  offer  them  to 
the  competition  of  artists  of  all 
nations,  in  the  hope  that  some- 
thino-  might  be  realized  which 
should  correspond  with  the  beau- 
ty of  the  work  of  the  first.  Each 
artist  who  received  the  commis- 
sion was  to  receive  also  from  the 
republic  a  sum  sufficient  for  his 
subsistence  for  a  year,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  time,  he  was 
to  present  his  design.  Among 
the  artists  that  offered  them- 
selves were  Donatello,  Lorenzo 
de  Bartoluccio,  Simon  de  Bolle, 
Brunellesco,and  other  celebrated 
names  of  that  era.  These  were 
all  admitted  to  the  contest  with- 
out objection.  There  came  also 
a  young  man  named  Lorenzo 
Ghiberti,  an  itinerant  goldsmith 
and  carver,  who  had  been  en- 
couraged to  present  himself  by 
the  Lord  of  Rimini.  The  judges 
asked  him  what  he  had  done. 
This  was  a  difficult  question  for 
him  to  answer,  for  as  yet  he  ha  J 
modeled  only  pretty  playthings 
in  wax  and  clay  for  the  children 
of  his  patron.  Ghiberti,  discour- 
aged by  the  severity  of  the 
judges,  was  upon  the  point  of 
abandoning  his  project  and  re- 
turning to  Rimini,  to  work  upoe 
the  frescoes  ordered  of  him  by 
Malatesta,  its  tyrant,  as  it  was 
the  fashion  then  to  call  the  petty 


lords,  when  one  of  his  competitors,  interested  by 
his  youth  and  energy,  interceded  for  him.  He 
was  received,  more  to  encourage  his  ambition 
than  in  the  belief  of  his  becoming  a  rival.  This 
was,  however,  all  he  desired.  The  money  was 
handed  him  for  his  year's  expenses,  and  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  task. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  year,  the  thirty-four 
judges,  all  first-rate  artists,  assembled  to  decide 
upon  the  designs  of  the  claimants. 

Donatello,  Lorenzo  de  Bartoluccio,  and  Bru- 
nellesco  equally  divided  their  sufifrages.  On  which 
of  the  three  the  work  should  have  been  bestowed, 
would  perhaps  have  proved  to  the  judges  as  dif- 
ficult of  solution  as  to  unravel  the  Gordian  knot, 
and  perhaps  they  would  have  been  obliged  to  de- 
cide the  question  on  the  same  principle  of  division, 
had  not  these  three  artists  solved  the  problem  for 
them.  The  sketch  of  Ghiberti  lay  thei'e  beside 
their  own.  It  had  been  pronounced  very  beauti- 
ful, but  not  worthy  of  competition  with  theirs. 
Retiring  into  a  corner,  the  three  conversed  earn- 
estly together  for  a  few  minutes.  Their  course 
was  soon  taken.  Coming  forward,  they  respect- 
fully represented  to  the  judges  that,  in  justice  to 
art,  they  could  not  receive  the  prize  while  a  de- 
sign   like  that   of  Ghiberti's   was   before   them. 
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Upon  their  honor  and  conscience  his  was  the  su- 
perior, and  to  him  rightly  belonged  the  award. 
The  judges,  already  favorably  impressed,  were 
readily  persuaded  by  such  disinterested  testimony, 
and  to  Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  owing  to  the  unparal- 
leled generosity  of  his  rivals,  was  decreed  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  gates.  Art  could  not  fail  to  pros- 
per, when  genius  was  guided  solely  by  justice. 

Ghiberti  worked  forty  years  on  his  task,  com- 
mencing it  in  his  youth,  and  finishing  it  when  he 
was  old  and  bent.  His  own  portrait,  as  he  com- 
pleted his  work,  was  incorporated  by  him  in  an 
ornament  in  the  middle.  It  cost  him  a  life-time, 
but  it  rewarded  him  with  a  fame  more  durable 
even  than  his  own  doors  of  bronze,  which  Michael 
Angelo  pronounced  worthy  to  be  the  gates  of 
Paradise. 

Opposite  these  gates  we  find  a  monument  of  a 
grace  so  remarkable  that  even  in  Florence  its 
comeliness  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  "  Beauti- 
ful as  the  Campanile,"  is  the  term  employed  when 
all  other  comparisons  of  splendor  fail  to  a  Floren- 
tine. It  unites  all  the  delicacy  of  finish  of  the 
richest  lace-work  with  the  solidity  of  stone.  Time 
has  mellowed  the  original  brightness  of  its  varied 
marbles  into  a  pale  gold  tint,  leaving,  however, 
perfectly  distinguishable  its  checkered  mosaics, 
which  rival  in  delicacy  the  finest  work  of  Hindo- 
stan.  The  Emperor  Charles  V.  best  described 
its  marvelous  beauty,  when  he  declared  that  it 
should  be  put  under  glass,  and  shown  only  on 
holidays.  It  is  seemingly  too  fair  and  delicate 
to  withstand  any  climate,  however  delicious,  yet 
centuries  as  they  roll  by  thus  far  have  served  but 
to  deepen  its  beauties,  without  detracting  from  its 
perfect  lightness  and  freshness  of  design. 

The  Campanile  is  the  Bell-tower  of  the  Duo- 
mo,  which  it  adjoins.     The  same  style  of  decora- 


tion has  been  employed  in  the  exterior  of  this 
immense  building,  which,  like  a  lion  couchant, 
lies  spread  out  on  the  Piazza  to  which  it  gives  a 
name.  The  dome — finished  by  Brunellesco  in 
1436 — is  the  largest  in  the  world.  It  served  as 
the  model  for  that  of  St.  Peter's  to  Michael  An- 
gelo, who,  despairing  of  excelling,  hoped  only  to 
rival  it,  and  desired  that  his  tomb  should  be  so 
placed  that  he  might  continue  to  gaze  upon  it 
even  in  death.  "  Farewell,"  he  exclaimed,  when 
called  to  Rome  by  Julius  II.,  to  complete  St. 
Peter's  ;  "  I  go  to  try  to  make  thy  sister,  but  I 
can  not  hope  to  make  thy  equal." 

When  the  Florentine  Republic,  in  1298,  de- 
signed the  execution  of  this  magnificent  work, 
they  decreed  as  follows  :  "  Whereas,  the  chief 
aim  of  a  people  of  great  origin  being  to  act  in  a 
way  that,  from  its  outward  works,  every  one 
should  recognize  both  its  wise  and  magnanimous 
manner  of  proceeding,  we  order  Arnolfo,  chief 
architect  of  our  city,  to  make  a  model  or  design 
for  the  complete  rebuilding  of  St.  Reparata,  with 
the  greatest  possible  magnificence  that  the  human 
mind  is  capable  of  conceiving,  since  it  has  been 
decreed  in  council,  both  public  and  private,  by  the 
most  able  men  of  this  city,  that  nothing  should 
be  undertaken  for  the  community  which'  did  not 
correspond  entirely  to  the  ideas  of  its  most  en- 
lightened citizens,  united  together  to  decide  on 
such  subjects,  and  moved  by  one  and  the  same 
mind,  the  grandeur  and  glory  of  the  country." 
This  formula  is  worthy  of  being  transplanted  to 
Transatlantic  shores,  as  a  legacy  to  the  sover- 
eign people  of  the  New  World,  from  the  shades 
of  the  departed  republicans  of  the  old. 

The  Duomo,  or  Cathedral,  also  called  "  Holy 
Mary  of  the  Flowers,"  fully  corresponds  to  the 
spirit  of  the  document,  with  the  exception,  that 
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six  centuries  have  not  sufficed  to  furnish  it  with  a 
fa9ade,  or  complete  some  of  the  minor  portions 
of  the  dome  and  the  exterior  gallery.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  truly  magnificent  monument  of  the  taste 
and  piety  of  the  citizens  of  the  old  republic, 
whether  we  take  in  at  one  glance  its  colossal  di- 
mensions, doubled  in  size  under  the  magic  effect 
of  moonlicrht,  with  its  vast  dome  risingr  between 
us  and  the  heavens,  like  a  newly-created  satellite 
for  the  earth,  or,  by  the  strong  light  of  day,  be- 
wilder the  eye  in  the  vain  effort  to  comprise  into 
one  look  its  interminable  and  delicate  tracery. 
The  exterior  is  as  highly  finished  as  the  Campa- 
nile, and  quite  as  worthy  of  a  glass-case.  The 
interior  is  an  anomaly  among  Roman  Catholic 
churches  of  Italy  for  its  severe  and  grand  sim- 
plicity. It  pleases  me  the  more  that  I  find  it  a 
church,  and  not  a  museum.  It  is  the  noblest 
specimen  extant  of  the  Tuscan  Gothic  ;  perhaps 
a  little  too  cold,  but  great  and  consistent  through- 
out in  its  proportions  and  decorations. 

Singularly  enough,  the  Duomo  contains  the 
monument  of  a  notorious  heretic  and  mercenary 
soldier,  who  owed  his  employment  and  honors 
from  the  Florentine  Republic  to  his  success  in 
fighting  against  it.  This  was  John  Hawkwood, 
an  Englishman,  the  general  of  the  celebrated 
Black  Bands  that,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  sold 
their  swords  to  the  highest  bidders.  .John  Hawk- 
wood  passed  from  the  service  of  the  Holy  Father 
at  Rome,  the  vicegerent  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
into  that  of  the  Florentines,  whom  he  served  for 
twenty  years.  So  stoutly  did  he  battle  for  them, 
that  the  Church  admitted  him  lo  honors  next  to 
saintship — but  not  for  his  piety,  for  he  was  a  sad 
reprobate  and  brutal  soldier,  with  but  a  faint  re- 
spect for  the  ministers  of  religion. 

At  the  sack  of  Faenza,  which  he  abandoned  to 


his  troops,  he  found  two  of  his  bravest  officers 
fighting  for  the  possession  of  a  poor  nun,  cling- 
ing, in  her  terror,  to  the  crucifix  of  the  high  altar 
of  the  convent.  Hawkwood  promptly  restored 
discipline,  by  stabbing  to  the  heart  the  guiltless 
cause  of  the  affray. 

One  day  two  monks  paid  him  a  visit  at  his 
chateau  of  Montecchio.  "  The  peace  of  God  rest 
upon  you,"  said  one  of  them  to  him.  "  The  devil 
take  you,  with  your  gift,"  bluntly  replied  Hawk- 
wood. "  Why  do  you  give  us  so  rude  a  recep- 
tion 1"  meekly  asked  the  poor  brother.  "  Eh  !" 
he  rejoined,  with  the  usual  profane  exclamation 
of  the  English  race,  "do  you  not  know  that  I  live 
by  war,  and  that  the  peace  that  you  wish  me 
would  make  me  starve."  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
that  it  must  have  been  by  other  acts  than  these 
that  he  won  the  favor  of  the  church. 

At  the  rear  of  the  high  altar  we  find  the  last 
work  on  which  Michael  Angelo  labored.  It  re- 
presents Joseph  of  Arimathea  taking  the  body  of 
Christ  from  the  cross;  and  was  destined  by  the 
sculptor  for  his  own  tomb.  Death  did  not  give 
him  time  to  finish  it,  and  the  unscrupulous  chan- 
onines  of  the  cathedral,  in  their  pious  zeal  for  the 
adornment  of  their  church,  so  it  is  said,  seized 
the  unfinished  block  of  marble  for  their  high  altar, 
and  thus  robbed  the  great  artist  of  what  would 
have  been  liis  most  appropriate  monument. 

The  power  of  genius  to  make  every  thing  it 
touches  its  own,  was  never  more  fully  exemplified 
than  by  the  effect  of  Michael  Angelo's  name  upon 
this  city.  Florence  seems  to  belong  to  him,  and 
not  he  to  Florence.  There  is  a  touching  famil- 
iarity, too,  in  the  associations  that  speak  of  the 
heart,  as  if  Florence  loved  as  well  as  honored  its 
great  master.  And  yet  there  was  in  him  more 
of  the  prophet   Moses    than   the  apostle   John. 
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BuildinjTS,  which  in  themselves  have  a  just  claim 
to  fame,  arc  wider  known  from  his  opinions  than 
Iroin  tlirir  own  merits  ;  and  travelers  visit  their 
shrines,  not  to  criticise  them,  but  to  admire  what 
Michael  Angelo  praised.  He  was  wont  to  call 
the  stately  church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella — 
beautiful  without,  and  full  of  good  things  within 
— his  wife  ;  and  that  of  San  Miniato  upon  the 
Hill,  as  charming  and  picturesque  a  little  chapel, 
both  in  situation  and  decoration,  as  can  be  found 
any  where,  his  rustic  sweetheart.  The  first — like 
a  good  honest  mother  of  a  family — still  retains 
those  qualities  that  made  her  dear  to  his  soul  ; 
while  the  rural  San  Miniato,  lovely  as  ever  in  its 
position,  has  faded  like  a  superannuated  belle, 
and  is  now  visited  only  from  the  reputation  of 
those  charms  that  once  won  the  love  of  the  stern 
and  captious  architect.  It  is  deserted  even  by  the 
clergy.  A  peasant  woman  retains  the  key  of  the 
inclosure,  and  the  stone  mistress  of  Michael  An- 
gelo is  now  exhibited  by  an  old  crone,  but  too 
content  to  receive  the  smallest  gratuity. 

The  imagination  has  almost  as  much  to  do  with 
the  reputation  of  Michael  Angelo  as  with  his 
works,  in  giving  both  that  character  of  sublimity 
and  grandiose  effect  which  was  evidently  his  aim, 
and  for  which  he  frequently  sacrificed  the  nicer 
details  of  truth.  In  statuary,  he  seems  to  me  to 
strive  after  some  unattainable  end,  as  if  his  con- 
ceptions overpowered  his  means  of  execution. 
We  detect  at  once  the  force  and  depth  of  his 
imagination.  The  spiritual  truths  he  would  con- 
vey start  out  from  the  very  stone,  with  all  the 
energy  of  form  and  character  with  which  they 
sprang  into  life  from  his  teeming  brain.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  his  unfinished  works,  which 
furnish  the  hint,  and  leave  to  the  beholder's  mind 
to  complete  the  idea,  with  a  perfection  of  moral 


and  artistic  attributes  that  the  chisel  would  vainly 
strive  to  express.  It  is  thus  that  Michael  Angelo, 
by  creating  the  motive,  incites  to  thought.  By 
his  wonderful  grasp  of  genius,  coupled  with  an 
intensity  of  imagination  seldom  equaled,  creating, 
as  it  were  at  will,  ideas  too  vast  and  comprehens- 
ive to  find  a  birth-pLace  in  any  minds  whose  fires 
were  not  lighted  direct  from  heaven,  but  which, 
when  flung,  as  it  were,  into  existence  by  the  hot 
haste  of  an  energy  too  impatient  to  polish  them 
into  the  perfection  of  material  shape  and  beauty, 
startle  and  amaze  by  their  deep  truth,  he  tri- 
umphs over  the  ordinary  understandings  of  men. 
But  when  he  condescends  to  work  at  details,  we 
find  he  approaches  the  more  common  standard  of 
art.  The  best  Grecian  sculptors  excelled  him  in 
anatomical  truth.  He  is  inferior  even  to  the 
Apollo  and  Venus,  which  with  connoisseurs  rank 
as  antiques  of  the  second  class.  The  perfect 
symmetry  and  delicate  finish  of  our  own  Powers 
are  equally  remote  from  his  chisel.  He  exagger- 
ated the  taerely  physical,  until,  as  in  his  Moses, 
it  reached  the  unnatural,  and  even  impossible. 
The  Prophet  of  the  Jews,  in  his  hands,  it  is  true, 
attained  a  terrific  grandeur ;  but  in  divesting  him 
of  the  natural  features  of  man,  he  did  not  exalt 
him  to  a  god.  It  is  the  head  of  a  ferocious  satyr, 
horns  and  all ;  and  not  that  of  an  inspired  legis- 
lator. No  such  countenance  as  his  could  have 
looked  upon  the  Almighty  and  lived.  The  sculp- 
tors of  antiquity  never  conceived  a  type  of  evil 
more  repulsive.  An  image  of  brutal  appetites, 
furious  passions,  and  colossal  dimensions,  with 
the  vulgar  expression  of  majesty  that  springs  from 
the  merely  physically  great  and  pre-eminently 
bad,  he  has  indeed  created  ;  but  the  lawgiver  of 
the  chosen  tribes — he  who  conversed  face  to  face 
with  God,  as  with  a  friend,  until  his  features  shone 
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with  the  glory  of  heaven — no  Christian  mind  can 
recognize  in  the  Moses  of  Michael  Angeio. 

In  the  muscular  developments  of  his  women  he 
partakes  of  the  coarse  taste  of  Rubens,  as  may 
be  seen  in  his  bronzes  in  the  Louvre  and  statues 
in  the  Chapel  of  the  Medici.  We  look  in  vain  for 
the  softness  and  harmony  of  outline  most  attract- 
ive in  the  daughters  of  Eve.  His  women  are  fit 
only  to  mate  with  Titans.  The  anatomy  of  his 
men  is  equally  overdone  ;  but  the  marble,  never- 
theless, is  so  inspired  with  the  lofty  conceptions 
of  its  sculptor,  that  the  first  sensation  of  physical 
coarseness  is  quickly  forgotten,  in  admiration  of 
the  power  of  his  creative  mind.  In  no  example  of 
chiseling  sentiment  from  stone  has  he  been  more 
successful  than  in  his  Bacchus,  in  the  Ufliizii.  He 
has  labored  painfully,  but  successfully,  in  polish- 
ing his  marble  to  the  smoothness  of  the  natural 
skin,  overcoming,  as  if  by  a  strong  effort,  his  pre- 
dilection for  the  colossal,  to  produce  to  the  world 
a  statue  whose  lightness  of  limbs,  and  life-like 
size  and  attitude,  shall  remain  through  all  time  a 
convincing  proof  of  his  ability  to  cope,  in  their 
own  ranga  of  art,  with  the  master  sculptors  of 
Greece.  But  the  wondrous  skill  of  this  statue 
lies  not  so  much  in  the  drunken  lassitude  of  its 
limbs,  swelled  with  the  inebriating  juice  just 
drained  from  the  bowl,  as  in  the  perfect  expres- 
sion of  joyous  intoxication  which  gleam  upon 
features  verging  toward  sottish  drunkenness.  In- 
tellectual beauty  and  physical  grace  have  not 
wholly  departed.  Enough  remains  to  show  the 
perfection  of  the  sober  man,  while  the  senses,  just 
sinking  in  the  cup,  are  struggling  in  their  last 
gasp,  but  so  faintly  that  they  make  no  noise,  for 
they  feel  themselves  to  be  hopelessly  gone.  Rare 
statue  this — a  Father  Matthew  in  marble  !  for 
I  know  not  any  living  apostle  of  temperance  who 
discourses  more  eloquently,  or  argues  more  logi- 
cally, than  this  silent  stone.  Every  spectator 
must  feel  that  drunkenness  is  disgusting  and 
brutal  even  in  its  most  poetical  aspect. 

The  admirers  of  Michael  Angeio,  in  their  en- 
thusiasm for  his  genius,  have  long  claimed  for 
him  the  habit  of  working  straightforward  from 
the  block — smiting  the  stone,  as  it  were,  into 
shape,  under  the  impulse  of  the  idea  graven  on 
his  mind.  In  some  instances  he  may  have  at- 
tempted this,  which  would  account  for  so  many 
crude  works  from  his  chisel.  Late'y,  however, 
accident  has  brought  to  light  many  curious  studies 
of  statues  and  models  in  wax  whic'i  belonged  to 
Michael  Angeio,  and  prove  that  ev3n  his  genius 
was  subjected  to  the  universal  law  of  laborious 
detail,  where  the  end  sought  was  perfection. 

His  last  will  was  characteristic  of  the  man  ;  a 
model  of  brevity,  but  a  bone  of  contention  among 
his  heirs,  if  they  were  at  all  inclined  to  be  avari- 
cious. "  Lascio  I'anima  a  Dio,  e  la  mia  roha  ai 
pik  prossimi  parenti.'^  "  I  leave  my  soul  to  God, 
and  my  property  to  my  nearest  relations."  His 
descendants — one  of  whom  is  a  j)ainter,  and  pro- 
fessor in  the  Florentine  Academy — still  occupy 
the  Buonarotti  mansion,  where  they  preserve,  with 
religious  veneration,  many  relics  of  their  distin- 
guished ancestor. 


There  is  a  monument  in  Florence — a  simple 
slab  of  marble,  reposing  under  the  shadow  of  its 
magnificent  Cathedral — which  interests  me  far 
more  than  its  mighty  dome  or  other  chefs-d'oeuvre 
of  its  material  art.  It  recalls  something  more 
than  the  memory  of  those  that  will  to  themselves 
glory  by  earthly  fanes,  limiting  their  grasp  to  this 
sphere,  which,  if  it  be  the  foundation,  is  equally 
the  grave  of  their  triumphs  ;  for  it  links  itself 
with  the  the  mind  of  him  who,  though  born  of 
earth,  measured  heaven  and  hell  in  his  philosophic 
glance  ;  the  poet,  patriot,  and  theologian,  whose 
genius  has  spread  itself  wherever  human  language 
is  heard,  and  there  is  soul  to  feel  or  thought  to 
comprehend  ;  building  himself  a  memorial  in  the 
grand  temple  of  universal  humanity,  which  will 
claim  him  for  its  apostle  and  prophet  through  all 
ages.  This  monument,  so  simple  in  itself,  so 
grand  in  its  associations,  is  the  stone  on  which 
Dante  was  accustomed  to  sit,  during  warm  sum- 
mer evenings,  to  catch  the  cooling  breeze. 

The  historical  souvenirs  of  Florence  cluster 
thickest  about  the  Piazza  del  Gran  Duca.  From 
whichsoever  point  the  city  is  viewed  at  a  distance, 
there  are  two  objects,  rising  far  above  all  others, 
that  form  its  most  characteristic  and  conspicuous 
landmarks.  These  are,  the  dome  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, profoundly  grand,  like  the  faith  that  gave  it 
existence,  and  the  stern,  lofty  tower  of  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio,  lifted  toward  the  skies  like  the  defying 
arm  of  a  giant.  To  view  the  last  in  its  most 
commanding  aspect,  we  should  enter  the  square 
by  the  street  leading  to  the  Post-office,  and  di- 
rectly fronting  the  old  palace.  Then  this  huge 
but  harmonious  mass  of  stonework,  so  firmly  root- 
ed to  the  soil,  and  mounting  so  high  toward 
heaven,  with  its  emblazoned  arms  of  the  deceased 
republic,  and  its  giant  statues,  fit  guardians  of  its 
gloomy  portal,  calls  up  vividly  from  out  the  past 
the  turbulent,  but  great  and  free  associations  of 
democratic  Florence  ;  its  endless  animosities  of 
Guelph  and  Ghibelline  ;  its  haughty  aristocracy, 
and  fierce  population  ;  the  incorporated  crafts  and 
mercenary  soldiery  ;  its  spasmodic  changes  from 
the  rule  of  the  people  to  the  tyranny  of  princes, 
until  the  old  square  is  alive  again  with  the  clang 
of  mailed  men,  the  rivalries  of  artists,  intrigues 
of  politicians,  and  the  shouts  of  its  mercurial 
population. 

In  1298,  scarcely  sixteen  years  after  the  Flor- 
entines had  won  for  themselves  a  constitution, 
they  decided  to  build  a  City  Hall,  to  accommo- 
date their  magistrates,  and  also  to  support  a  belfry 
which  should  be  conspicuous  throughout  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  give  the  signal  for  the 
rallying  of  its  democracy.  Arnolfo  di  Sai)o  was 
ordered  to  build  the  palace,  but  forbidden  to  place 
a  single  stone  of  its  foundation  upon  the  earth 
that  had  sustained  any  portion  of  the  house  of 
Farinata  di  Uberti,  which  the  people,  in  their 
hatred  of  all  that  bore  the  name  of  Ghibelline,  had 
razed  to  the  very  dust.  The  architect,  in  conse- 
(pience,  was  compelled  to  crowd  this  palace  of  the 
people  into  an  irregular,  though  vast  pile,  leavincr 
the  place  accursed  l)y  them  to  be  forever  trodden 
under  their  feet,  in  token  of  their  vengeance. 
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During  the  republic,  this  palace  lodged  the 
chief  magistrate,  or  Gonfalonier,  with  his  eight 
priors,  or  assistants,  two  of  whom  had  charge  of 
each  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  town.  Their  du- 
ties lasted  two  months,  during  which  time  they 
were  compelled  to  devote  themselves  wholly  to 
the  service  of  the  republic,  not  being  allowed  to 
leave  the  palace,  and  receiving  the  moderate  sal- 
ary of  less  than  one  dollar  and  a  half  per  day. 
Although  at  the  head  of  the  republic,  they  were 
its  prisoners,  or  at  best  apprenticed  servants,  and 
not  allowed  any  portion  of  the  liberty  of  which 
they  were  the  chosen  guardians,  until  their  terms 
of  office  had  expired.  They  ate  in  common,  each 
being  provided  with  two  domestics,  and  having  at 
their  orders  a  secretary,  likewise  confined,  to  re- 
cord their  deliberations.  If  some  such  rule  were 
adopted  at  Washington,  we  should  have  less 
*'  Buncombe,"  and  more  business,  among  our 
legislators.  Notwithstanding  the  parsimony  of 
the  Florentine  commonwealth  toward  its  officers, 
it  won  for  itself  the  surname  of  the  Magnificent, 
from  its  great  deeds  in  art  and  war. 

The  principal  hall  of  the  palace  was  made  to 
accommodate  at  their  ease,  when  they  met  to 
discuss  national  alTairs,  not  less  than  one  thou- 
sand citizens.  It  was  constructed  with  such 
rapidity  that  Savonarola  was  accustomed  to  say 
that  angels  worked  as  masons.  The  republic  en- 
joyed it.s  stronghold  but  for  a  brief  j)criod  ;  for 
thirty  years  later  it  became  the  residence  of  its 
tyrants. 

The  name  of  Savonarola  recalls  one  of  the 
strangest  and  most  tragic  events  history  has  pre- 
served. Savonarola  was  born  in  1-152.  From 
infancy  he  manifested  an  austere  disposition,  with 
an  ardent  desire  to  connect  himself  with  the 
church.     A  vision,  as  later  ^'ith  Loyola,  decided 


his  career.  He  was  then  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  and  one  night,  having  dreamed  that  a  shower 
of  ice  had  fallen  upbn  his  naked  body,  he  sud- 
denly awoke  and  resolved  to  dedicate  himself  to 
the  service  of  God,  who  had  in  this  manner  sig- 
nified the  extinction  in  his  heart  of  the  warm 
passions  of  youth.  The  next  morning,  without 
informing  his  friends  or  even  his  parents,  he  fled 
from  his  native  place  to  Bologna,  where  he  took 
the  white  habit  of  St.  Dominic.  He  remained 
here  for  some  time,  but  his  talents  and  devotion 
made  so  slight  an  impression  upon  the  monks, 
that  when  the  war  broke  out  between  Venice 
and  Ferrara,  they  drove  him  with  a  number  of 
others  from  the  convent,  as  being  so  many  use- 
less mouths.  Savonarola  came  to  Florence,  where 
he  found  an  opportunity  to  preach  during  Lent 
at  the  Church  of  San  Lorenzo.  His  eloquence, 
if  he  then  possessed  any,  made  so  little  impres- 
sion that  he  began  himself  to  doubt  of  the  legiti- 
macy of  his  call  for  a  divine  mission.  He  then 
retired  into  a  convent  in  Lombardy,  where  he 
applied  himself  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  urrtil  he  was  recalled  to  Florence  by 
Lorenzo  de  Medicis. 

The  time  which  he  had  passed  in  retirement 
had  been  so  well  spent  in  study  that  the  true 
depth  and  power  of  hi§  genius  specdi'y  began 
to  manifest  themselves.  His  dryness  of  mar.ner 
and  rigidity  of  gesture  had  disappeared.  The 
first  essays  of  his  eloquence  were  so  enthusias- 
tically received,  that  the  belief  that  he  was  cho- 
sen of  God  as  his  mouthpiece  to  his  people  again 
nroved  within  him.  The  times  were  ripe  for  a 
prophet.  At  the  head  of  the  church  was  a  pope, 
the  parent  of  so  many  children,  that  he  was  nick- 
named the  father  of  his  people.  Religion  Irad 
become  a  cloak  for  all  manner  of  debauchery, 
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while  Italy  was  rent  in  pieces  by  the  violence  of 
its  factions.  Then  Savonarola,  as  if  foreseeing 
the  reformer  of  Germany  who  was  soon  to  arise, 
boldly  asserted  that  the  Holy  Catholic  Church 
was  about  to  be  cleansed  from  its  pollutions  ; 
that  Italy  would  be  beaten  with  rods,  and  that 
these  events  would  be  accomplished  previous  to 
his  death,  which  would  take  place  before  the  ter- 
mination of  the  century.  It  was  then  1490.  The 
boldness  of  these  predictions,  the  apparent  prox- 
imity of  their  fulfillment,  joined  to  the  imposing 
oratory  of  the  preacher,  struck  awe  into  the  hearts 
of  his  audience.  Luther  fulfilled  his  first  pro- 
phecy— the  Medici  and  Borgias  the  second  ;  as 
for  the  third,  we  shall  see  in  what  manner  it  was 
accomplished. 

Savonarola  continued  to  preach  and  prophesy 
with  such  effect,  that  no  church  in  Florence,  not 
even  the  Duomo,  which  of  itself  could  contain 
the  population  of  a  city,  was  sufficiently  capa- 
cious to  hold  his  audience.  He  was  compelled 
to  divide  them,  as  has  done  an  equally  eloquent 
clergyman  of  Rome  of  our  day,  the  Father  Ven- 
tura, into  classes  according  to  their  sex  or  age, 
devoting  separate  days  to  men  and  to  women  and 
even  to  children.  So  rapidly  did  his  reputation 
for  sanctity  augment,  that  he  could  not  pass  to 
and  from  his  convent  to  the  church  without  a 
guard  to  clear  a  passage  through  the  dense  masses 
of  people  that  struggled  to  kiss  his  robe  and  re- 
ceive his  blessing. 

This  devotion  dispelled  any  doubts  which  might 
have  still  haunted  him  of  his  being  the  chosen 
oracle  of  the  Almighty.  Henceforth  all  timidity 
and  hesitation  were  banished,  and  he  assumed 
the  inflexible  tone  of  severity  and  denunciation 
which,  in  being  consistent  with  his  supposed 
mission,  was  also  most  natural  to  his  character. 
No  rank  intimidated  or  ecclesiastical  authority 
awed  him.  He  was  the  direct  messenger  from 
God,  and  therefore  bound  to  speak  the  words  of 
sober  truth  with  equal  freedom  to  man,  prince  or 
pope.  Had  his  mind  been  tempered  with  the 
sound  reason  that  guided  the  German  reformers, 
the  energy  and  courage  that  was  common  to 
both,  would  have  made  of  him  a  Calvin  for  Italy. 
But  his  ardent  temperament,  characteristic  of  his 
race  and  the  mainspring  of  his  influence  over  a 
nation  more  prone  to  feel  than  to  reason,  urged 
him  on  from  one  step  to  another  until  in  his  en- 
thusiasm he  believed  himself  superior  to  the 
laws  of  nature  and  accountable  only  to  Him 
whose  agent  he  assumed  to  be.  His  pride,  how- 
ever, was  based  upon  the  unyielding  strength 
of  moral  right,  and  his  energies  directed  solely 
toward  the  reformation  and  freedom  of  his  coun- 
trymen. 

In  1490  he  was  nominated  Prior  of  the  Con- 
vent of  Saint  Mark.  It  had  been  the  custom 
with  his  predecessors  on  the  occasion  of  their 
elevation  to  this  dignity,  to  present  their  homage 
to  Lorenzo  de  Medicis,  as  the  supreme  chief  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  to  beseech  him  to  grant 
to  their  order  his  powerful  protection.  Savon- 
arola was  too  zealous  a  republican  to  recognize 
an  authority  which  he  considered  as  usurped,  be- 
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cause  not  founded  upon  the  suffrages  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  refused  to  go.  His  friends  with  politic 
zeal  sought  to  persuade  him.  Even  the  haughty 
Medician  prince  employed  artifice  and  courtesy 
to  induce  him  to  take  a  step  which,  if  omitted,  he 
felt  would  wound  both  his  pride  and  popularity. 
Savonarola  gave  one  answer  to  all :  "  He  was 
Prior  of  God  and  not  of  Lorenzo.  He  had  there- 
fore nothing  more  to  expect  from  him  than  had 
the  meanest  citizen." 

Until  this  opposition,  Lorenzo  had  ruled  su- 
preme in  Florence  since  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Pazzi.  He  could  neither  overcome  nor  forgive 
the  obstinacy  of  Savonarola.  The  poor  monk 
had  become  as  powerful  as  the  sovereign  prince. 
He  sought  to  interrupt  his  sermons  by  a  threat 
conveyed  through  five  of  the  principal  citizens. 
The  rejoinder  was  a  discourse  more  violent  than 
any  of  its  predecessors,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
he  announced  to  the  people  the  death  of  Lorenzo 
as  nigh  at  hand. 

The  austerity  of  Savonarola  was  not  confined 
to  his  political  and  religious  principles.  Equally 
republican  in  his  manners,  he  applied  the  stirring 
notes  of  his  eloquence  and  the  force  of  his  ex- 
ample to  awaken  the  people  from  the  excessive 
luxury  and  sensual  pleasures  into  which  the  li- 
centiousness and  extravagance  of  the  Medici  had 
plunged  them.  Florence  had  become  another 
Capua.  Its  new  princes  in  establishing  their 
power  had  corrupted  its  citizens.  Gold  and 
amusements  had  been  lavished  upon  them,  until 
the  Spartan  spirit  had  been  extinguished,  and  the 
erotic  morals  and  depraved  taste  of  degenerate 
Athens  awakened  instead.  Savonarola  laid  the 
axe  with  bold  strokes  to  the  evil  tree  of  knowl- 
edge. Its  root  was  to  be  drawn  out  into  full 
daylight  and  consumed  in  the  flames.  He  chose 
the  season  of  Lent  to  commence  his  crusade 
against  the  debasing  superfluities  of  social  life. 
Never  was  his  eloquence  more  effective.  Flo- 
rence brought  out  its  stores  of  licentious  litera- 
ture, its  obscene  paintings  and  disgraceful  sta- 
tues, its  laces,  jewels,  velvets  and  golden  habits, 
the  treasures  of  its  pride  and  sensuality,  and 
heaped  them  together  in  the  public  squares.  Even 
Fra  Bartolomeo  contributed  the  instruments  of 
his  art,  which  until  then  he  had  employed  in  pan- 
dering to  the  vicious  caprices  of  his  countrymen, 
threw  them  upon  the  pile,  and  vowed  before  God 
henceforth  to  apply  his  genius  solely  to  his  ser- 
vice. How  faithfully  he  kept  his  oath,  the  chaste 
and  spiritual  productions  of  his  pencil,  now  alone 
to  be  seen  in  the  galleries  and  churches  of  Flo- 
rence, sufficiently  attest.  His  fame  and  his 
works  were  alike  purified  by  fire.  Savonarola, 
followed  by  a  crowd  of  women  and  children 
chanting  the  praises  of  Almighty  God,  left  the 
Duomo,  and  marched  in  triumph  from  pile  to 
pile  applying  the  torch  to  each,  until  nothing  was 
left  of  the  wealth  and  art  there  garnered  for  de- 
struction but  ashes,  which  the  winds  soon  scat- 
tered to  the  four  quarters  of  heaven.  Daily  these 
sacrifices  of  vanity  and  lust  were  renewed  until 
luxury  trembled  for  her  existence ;  but,  like  all 
unnatural  and  violent  excitements,  the  enthusi- 
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asm  soon  passed  away  without  other  permanent 
impression  than  as  a  memorial  of  the  extraordi- 
nary ability  of  tho  monk  in  causing  the  public 
mind  to  vibrate  for  a  while  in  unison  with  his 
own. 

Eighteen  months  after  the  prediction  of  Sa- 
vonarola, Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  found  himself 
on  his  death-bed.  This  was  the  9th  of  April, 
1492.  Then  the  prince  recalled  to  mind  the  Prior 
of  Saint  Mark,  who  had  so  boldly  defied  his  power 
and  so  truly  foretold  his  end.  From  him  only 
would  he  receive  absolution.  The  monk  this 
time  obeyed  his  summons,  but  not  more  prompt- 
ly than  he  would  have  hastened  to  the  bed-side 
of  the  humblest  sinner  of  Florence  that  solicited 
extreme  unction  from  his  hands.  The  dying  Lo- 
renzo disLurdened  his  conscience  by  a  long  cata- 
logue of  deeds,  known  and  unknown,  for  which 
he  would  have  in  vain  sought  for  a  warrant  in 
the  word  of  God.  Savonarola  promised  him  ab- 
solution upon  three  conditions.  "  Name  them," 
demanded  the  prince,  grasping  eagerly  at  stipu- 
.'.atioiis  appe  rently  so  much  lighter  thaii  he  had 
reason  to  expect. 

"The  first,"  said  his  confessor,  "is  that  you 
acknowledge  a  full  and  firm  faith  in  your  Crea- 
tor." 

"  I  do,"  quickly  answered  Lorenzo. 

*'  The  second  is,  that  you  restore,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  property  that  you  have  wrongfully  ac- 
quired." 

After  a  momentary  hesitation,  Lorenzo  replied, 
"This  is  right;   I  will  do  it." 

"The  third  is,  that  you  render  back  to  Florence 
her  liberty." 

"  As  to  that,  never,"  said  the  dying  man;   "  I 

would  sooner  be  d d."     Lorenzo  turned  his 

back  toward  the  monk,  without  uttering  another 
word,  and  died  a  few  hours  after. 

This  event  augmented  if  possible  the  prophetic 
reputation  of  Savonarola.  Other  causes  contrib- 
uted also  to  increase  his  influence.  The  evils 
which  he  had  prophesied  were  in  store  for  Italy, 
began  now  to  assume  so  lowering  an  aspect  as 
to  dispel  the  doubts  of  the  most  incredulous. 
Roderick  Borgia  was  made  pope.  Charles  VIII. 
marching  to  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, regarded  Florence  with  no  friendly  eye. 
Savonarola  was  deputed  to  meet  him.  He  ap- 
proached the  unscrupulous  King  of  France,  less 
as  an  embassador  than  as  a  prophet,  predicting 
to  him  victory  if  he  restored  the  ancient  liberties 
of  Florence,  defeat  and  disgrace  should  he  con- 
firm its  yoke.  The  descendant  of  Saint  Louis 
paid  slight  regard  to  one  he  regarded  as  a  fanatic 
intermeddling  with  matters  of  public  policy.  Flo- 
rence was  betrayed  into  his  hands,  and  he  did 
not  leave  it  until  the  decree  which  sequestered 
the  property  of  the  Medici  and  placed  their  heads 
at  a  price,  was  annulled.  The  monk  was  again 
right.  In  less  than  a  year  Charles  VIII.,  with 
sword  in  hand,  was  forced  to  open  for  himself  a 
bloody  and  disgraceful  road  back  to  his  own  king- 
dom. 

The  fall  of  Peter  deMedicis  placed,  as  it  were, 
the  civil  power  wholly  into  the  hands  of  Savon- 


arola. He  received  the  commission  to  prepare  a 
constitution.  Then  it  was  that  his  democratic 
ideas  became  fully  apparent.  He  established  his 
new  system  of  government  upon  the  most  hberal 
and  popular  basis  that  had  as  yet  been  presented 
to  the  citizens.  The  grand  principle  was  that  of 
choice  by  the  entire  people  for  all  oflSces  of  trust 
or  honor.  The  citizens  elected  delegates  who 
represented  their  views  in  the  general  assem- 
bly, for  the  accommodation  of  which,  Savonarola 
caused  to  be  built  the  famous  hall  in  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  could  accom- 
modate a  thousand  representatives. 

Successful  at  home  in  all  his  measures,  tri- 
umphing over  the  court  of  France,  and  showing 
himself  no  mean  antagonist  of  even  distant  En- 
gland, the  fearless  monk  prepared  to  enter  the 
lists  against  that  colossus  of  evil,  Alexander  VI., 
who  then  disgraced  the  papal  throne  by  an  ex- 
ample of  crime  and  debauchery  which  revived  the 
recollections  of  the  most  scandalous  eras  of  hea- 
then Rome.  The  resistless  tones  of  his  elo- 
quence reached  the  Vatican.  The  pope,  unable 
to  gainsay  the  charges  of  his  accuser,  thought  to 
silence  him  by  the  usual  weapons  of  papacy.  He 
fulminated  a  bull  in  which  he  retorted  upon  Sa- 
vonarola the  charge  of  heresy,  and  forbade  him  to 
preach.  Savonarola  eluded  the  injunction  by 
bringing  forward  Dominic  Benvicini,  a  disciple, 
who  had  suflncient  ability  and  courage  to  fill  his  pul- 
pit and  use  his  weapons.  But  the  master  was  not 
of  a  temper  to  remain  long  silent.  His  reason  and 
his  cause  soon  divorced  him  from  the  mystic  in- 
fluence the  Church  of  Rome  holds  over  all  her 
followers,  or,  more  justly  speaking,  he  found  a 
refuge  amid  her  subtle  doctrines  for  his  ecclesi-  J 
astical  rebellion.  Upon  the  authority  of  the  Pope  ■ 
Pelagius,  that  an  unjust  excommunication  was 
without  efficacy,  he  declared  that  he  had  no  need  J 
of  absolution  from  the  interdiction  of  Alexander  * 
VI.  Accordingly  on  Christmas,  1497,  he  reas- 
cended  the  pulpit,  and  asserted  that  Christ  had 
inspired  him  to  refuse  obedience  to  the  mandate 
of  the  pope,  on  account  of  the  criminality  of  its 
author.  Thenceforward  he  continued  to  preach 
against  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  with  increas- 
ing energy  and  license.  He  had  now  attained 
the  height  of  his  influence.  The  people  no  longer 
regarded  him  simply  with  the  veneration  due  a 
prophet,  but  exalted  him  to  the  rank  of  a  new 
Messiah,  and  knelt  in  awe  as  often  as  he  passed 
through  their  midst.  His  mien,  however,  became 
sad  and  humble  like  that  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows. 
Perhaps  while  a  consciousness  of  his  approach-  ' 
ing  fate  stirred  within  him,  he  mourned  more  for 
his  country  than  for  himself 

A  second  and  more  formidable  brief  was  for- 
warded from  Rome.  Alexander  VI.  threatened 
to  confiscate  the  property  of  all  Florentines  with- 
in the  pontifical  territory,  and  to  put  the  republic 
under  interdict,  and  to  declare  her  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  enemy  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
if  the  magistrates  did  not  silence  the  contuma- 
cious monk.  This  threat  was  the  more  emphatic 
as  Cffisar  Borgia  was  in  their  neighborhood  with 
a  powerful   military  force.      Accordingly   they 
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bowed  before  the  coming  storm,  and  passed  the 
order  for  Savonarola  to  suspend  his  sermons. 
He  obeyed  without  demur,  because  resistance 
would  have  been  to  infringe  the  laws  which  he 
had  himself  prepared  for  the  republic.  In  his 
valedictory  discourse  he  took  a  feeling  farewell 
of  his  beloved  auditory.  But  Alexander  VI., 
not  content  with  his  silence,  sought  to  root  out 
his  influence  and  principles,  by  sending  to  fill  his 
pulpit  a  preacher  from  Rome,  of  great  reputation 
and  devoted  to  his  interests  It  was  in  vain, 
however,  that  he  attempted  to  be  heard.  The 
moderation  of  Savonarola  was  not  imitated  by 
his  followers.  From  zeal  they  soon  passed  into 
folly.  Florence  became  one  field  of  fanatical  ex- 
citement. To  his  other  high  claims  upon  the 
love  and  devotion  of  the  people,  Savonarola  now 
added  that  of  a  martyr  for  truth.  Reason  lost 
all  weight  in  the  spiritual  conflict,  and  the  super- 
natural began  to  mingle  in  the  strife.  There 
were  tales  of  visions  ;  rumors  of  miracles  and 
prop'iesies  that  were  fast  being  realized.  The 
zeal  of  the  votaries  of  Savonarola,  which  he  was 
unable  either  to  check  or  guide,  drew  him  into  a 
vortex  of  absurdity,  which  the  sincerity  of  all 
parties  alone  saved  from  becoming  blasphemy. 
They  went  so  far  as  to  claim  for  Savonarola  the 
power  to  raise  the  dead,  and  ofl^ered  to  put  him 
to  the  test  on  a  corpse  in  the  vaults  of  the  cathe- 
dral. 

This  was  not  long  on  its  way  to  the  ears  of 
Francis  de  Pouille,  his  reverend  opponent  from 
Rome,  a  man  of  equal  determination  and  greater 
fanaticism.  More  than  this,  he  was  ready  to  die 
for  his  cause,  provided  that  his  death  could  in- 
sure its  triumph.  He  answered  the  vague  ru- 
mors of  the  supernatural  powers  of  Savonarola 
by  a  formal  challenge  to  enter  jointly  with  him 
a  fiery  furnace,  in  the  face  of  all  the  people,  and 
leave  to  God  the  recognition  of  his  elected  serv- 
ant by  preserving  him  unharmed  amid  the  flames. 
The  Brother  Francis  was  not  deluded  by  an  ex- 
aggerated religious  faith,  for  he  made  this  pro- 
position simply  to  tempt  Savonarola  to  a  proof  of 
mutual  inspiration,  which  he  well  knew  must  end 
in  the  destruction  of  both.  His  object  was  to  de- 
stroy an  uncompromising  enemy  of  the  Church 
even  at  the  cost  of  his  own  life,  and  thus  save  a 
multitude  of  souls  from  being  led  further  astray 
on  the  road  to  eternal  perdition. 

Savonarola  was  not,  however,  to  be  duped  either 
by  his  own  claims  to  inspiration,  or  the  artifice 
of  his  rival  in  so  strange  a  proposition.  He  had 
proposed  no  trial  himself.  There  was  no  suffi- 
cient reason  why  he  should  accept  one.  But 
when  the  tide  of  religious  phrensy  begins  to  rise 
no  mortal  can  assign  its  limits.  What  the  mas- 
ter declined  to  accept,  the  disciple  eagerly  rushed 
to  seize.  His  old  substitute  in  the  pulpit,  Brother 
Dominic  Benvicini,  confident  in  the  direct  in- 
tervention of  the  Almighty,  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility announced  his  readiness  to  accept  the 
trial  of  fire.  This  devotion  was  not  at  all  wel- 
come to  the  Brother  Franci.«i.  It  was  the  princi- 
pal whose  life  he  balanced  with  his  own,  and 
not  that  of  a  second,  with  whom  to  have  died 


would  hare  cost  him  the  coveted  triumph  of  his 
sacrifice. 

The  feverish  agitation  of  the  public  mind  kept 
pace  with  these  strange  events.  Florence  liter- 
ally went  mad.  The  magistrates  who  would  will- 
ingly have  stopped  the  increasing  folly,  discov- 
ered that  their  sole  resource  was  to  guide,  for  it 
was  too  late  to  arrest  the  scandals.  As  soon  as 
it  was  known  that  the  Brother  Francis  refused  to 
immolate  himself  with  other  than  Savonarola,  two 
Franciscans,  Nicolas  de  Pilly  and  Andrew  de 
RondinelH,  volunteered  to  take  his  place.  The 
parts  in  this  anomalous  duel  were  now  filled,  and 
the  people  waited  for  the  termination  of  the  un- 
holy contest  in  a  state  of  excitement  that  would 
brook  no  disappointment.  To  have  removed  the 
principals  from  the  city  would  have  exposed  it  to 
a  fearful  tumult.  The  anxiety  of  the  populace  to 
behold  so  extraordinary  and  terrible  a  spectacle 
was  not  alone  that  vulgar  curiosity  which  finds  its 
daintiest  nutriment  in  sights  of  mortal  agony,  but 
'.t  was  alliec!  to  the  mysterious  and  ':he  superna'.u- 
ral ;  for  though  there  were  doubtless  many  scoff- 
ers, there  were  fewer  hearts  that  did  not  beat 
tremulously  with  vague  hope  or  expectation  of  an 
exhibition  of  divine  intervention,  unknown  in  the 
history  of  man  since  the  days  of  the  prophet  Dan- 
iel. The  most  incredulous  minds  could  not  have 
been  indiflferent  to  a  sight  which  was  shortly  to 
test  the  exact  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  par- 
able of  the  mustard  seed.  Even  in  our  own  age, 
we  have  seen  those  who  believed  in  the  literal 
power  of  removing  mountains  by  faith  alone.  If 
the  mountains  did  not  cast  themselves  into  the 
sea  at  their  bidding,  it  was  owing  solely  to  the 
deadness  of  their  faith.  Here  was  to  be  an  ex- 
hibition of  rival  faith,  sincere  on  both  sides,  which 
was  to  do  more  than  cast  mountains  into  the  sea. 
It  was  to  triumph  over  the  most  destructive  ele- 
ment known  to  man,  and  convert  the  flames  of  a 
furnace  into  garments  of  celestial  glory. 

The  authorities  of  Florence,  by  undertaking  to 
control  this  strange  business,  lent  to  it,  though 
unwillingly,  the  august  sanction  of  their  official 
position.  It  was  novv^  under  the  direction  of  the 
state.  Dominic  Benvicini  on  the  part  of  Savon- 
arola, and  Andrew  Rondinelli,  who  to  obtain  the 
preference  over  his  brother  monk,  Nicolas  de 
Pilly,  proved  that  he  had  anticipated  him  in  his 
oflTer  to  represent  Francis  de  Pouille,  were  the 
chosen  champions.  A  committee  of  the  citizens 
were  elected  to  decide  upon  the  day  and  place 
and  make  the  necessary  arrangements.  They 
fixed  upon  the  7th  of  April,  1498,  on  a  spot  con- 
tiguous to  the  Palace  of  the  People  in  what  is 
now  the  square  of  the  Grand  Duke. 

Although  several  days  were  yet  to  elapse  pre- 
vious to  the  trial,  the  people  crowded  the  square 
in  such  masses  that  it  was  impossible  to  erect 
the  furnace  until  by  the  aid  of  numerous  troops 
a  sufficient  space  was  kept  clear  for  the  work  to 
proceed. 

The  portico  of  the  Lanzi,  on  the  right  of  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio,  so  famed  f-r  its  graceful  pro- 
portions and  the  ancient  and  modern  statuary  it 
shelters,  comprising  the  Judit'   of  Donatello,  th©- 
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Perseus  of  Bcnevcnuto,  and  the  Rape  of  the  Sa- 
bines  by  John  of  Bologne,  all  worthy  of  their  po- 
sition close  by  the  David  of  Michael  Angelo,  was 
divided  into  two  compartments  for  the  rival  clcr- 
Tymen  and  their  respective  partisans ;  for  friends 
they  could  not  be  called  who  would  stimulate 
them  to  such  an  act.  In  front,  at  the  distance 
of  a  few  rods,  a  wooden  scafibld  was  erected  of 
twenty-four  feet  in  length,  ten  in  width,  and  five 
in  height.  Upon  this  scaffold  was  piled  dry  fag- 
ots, pine  knots,  and  other  combustible  materials, 
so  arranged  as  to  leave  two  separate  passages 
or  corridors,  the  entire  length  of  the  platform. 
Through  these,  encircled  by  the  flames,  in  plain 
daylight,  so  that  the  spectators  could  see  them 
enter  at  one  end  and  walk  out  unscathed  by  the 
fire  at  the  other,  provided  their  faith  made  them 
as  incombustible  as  asbestos,  the  two  reverend 
fanatics  were  to  pass.  The  preparations  were  all 
in  earnest ;  the  fires  were  to  be  as  fierce  as  the 
most  inflammable  substances  could  render  them ; 
there  was  no  opportunity  to  arrange  a  false  mir- 
acle, or  to  spare  either  candidate  from  an  equal 
test  of  the  fiery  ordeal. 

On  the  day  appointed,  Savonarola  called  upon 
all  his  proselytes  to  assist  at  a  solemn  mass. 
The  Franciscans,  on  the  contrary,  quietly  took 
their  places  in  the  stall  provided  for  them  with- 
out any  public  ceremony,  as  coolly  and  uncon- 
cernedly as  if  assembling  for  any  of  the  ordi- 
nary offices  of  their  religion.  The  mass  ended, 
Savonarola,  instead  of  replacing  the  host  in  its 
tabernacle,  kept  it  in  his  hand,  and,  leaving  the 
church,  advanced  toward  the  place  of  trial.  He 
was  followed  by  all  the  monks  of  his  convent, 
chanting  hymns,  and  a  vast  crowd  of  citizens 
who  favored  his  cause ;  the  most  ardent  of  whom, 
so  confident  were  they  of  a  miracle  in  favor  of 
their  champion,  carried  themselves  the  torches 
with  which  to  fire  the  pile.  Dominic  walked 
with  them,  the  most  confident  of  all,  smiling  and 
often  kissing  the  foet  of  a  crucifix  which  he  held 
in  his  hands. 

There  was  not  an  eye  in  Florence  on  that  day 
that  did  not  seek  to  rest  upon  the  scaffold.  Not 
only  the  square  and  streets  were  crowded  to  re- 
pletion, but  the  balconies  and  roofs  of  houses, 
and  even  the  distant  platform  of  the  Campanile, 
the  towers  of  the  Bargello,  and  the  roof  of  the 
Duomo  were  encumbered  with  spectators.  Well 
they  might  be,  for  it  was  a  sight  not  likely  to  be 
seen  twice  on  earth. 

Dominic  Benvicini  stepped  forward  and  an- 
nounced that  he  was  ready  to  enter  the  furnace. 
There  was  a  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans. It  is  possible  that  they  were  appalled  by 
the  steadfast  assurance  of  Dominic,  and  sought  for 
some  subterfuge  to  escape  from  the  consequences 
of  their  own  defiance.  They  charged  their  op- 
ponents with  sorcery,  and  protecting  themselves 
by  ch  irms  and  talismans.  To  disprove  these  ac- 
cusations, Dominic  allowed  himself  to  be  exam- 
ined by  physicians,  threw  off  his  clothes,  reclad 
himself  with  those  furnished  by  the  judges,  and 
again  asked  Andrew  Rondinelli  if  he  were  ready. 
•  Obliged  now  to  leave  his  stall,  he  came  forward 


as  if  prepared  to  make  the  trial,  when  glancing 
at  his  adversary,  he  stopped  abruptly  and  refused 
to  go  further.  At  that  moment  Savonarola  had 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Dominic  the  host.  Ron- 
dinelli exclaimed  that  it  would  be  a  sacrilege  to 
expose  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Saviour  to  be 
burned.  Besides,  if  Dominic  should  escape,  the 
miracle  would  not  be  conclusive,  since  it  was  not 
the  rebel  monk,  but  the  well-beloved  Son  of  God 
that  was  spared  by  the  flames.  He  declared, 
in  consequence,  that,  unless  the  Dominican  re- 
nounced this  supernatural  aid,  he  would  renounce 
the  proof. 

Savonarola  insisted  upon  the  presence  of  the 
host.  Rondinelli  refused  to  yield  his  position. 
Both  parties  engaged  in  a  warm  and  fruitless  ar- 
gument which  lasted  four  hours.  In  the  mean- 
while the  spectators,  who  were  exposed  to  a  burn- 
ing sun,  grew  impatient,  and  loudly  manifested 
their  displeasure  at  the  delay.  They  had  come 
to  see  others  burned,  and  not  to  be  burned  them- 
selves. .  To  put  an  end  to  the  tumult  and  strife, 
Dominic  Benvicini  said  that  he  would  give  up 
the  host,  and  make  the  trial  with  a  simple  cruci- 
fix. No  objections  could  be  alleged  to  this,  as 
the  crucifix  v/as  only  the  image  and  not  the  real 
presence  of  the  Saviour.  Once  again  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  trial  was  about  to  commence. 
The  people  forgot  their  fatigue,  and  as  loudly  ap- 
plauded the  infatuated  monks  as  if  they  had  been 
awaiting  the  entrance  on  a  stage  of  some  favorite 
actors. 

Every  avenue  of  escape  from  the  fiery  proof 
seemed  now  closed  to  both  parties.  They  started 
together,  but  at  the  same  instant,  as  if  heaven 
had  forborne  to  the  latest  moment  to  see  to  what 
extent  the  folly  of  men  would  go,  a  violent  storm 
which  had  been  gathering  unseen,  burst  over  the 
city  and  deluged  it  with  rain.  The  fire  w^as  in- 
stantly extinguished.  In  vain  they  applied  fresh 
torches  and  brought  fire  and  inflammable  sub- 
stances from  the  neighboring  houses.  Torrents 
of  water  continued  to  fall  and  put  out  the  flames. 
There  was  more  to  fear  from  a  deluge  than  a  con- 
flagration. 

The  spectators,  who  had  been  wrought  up  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  excitement,  now  vented  their 
rage  at  their  disappointment  upon  the  parties, 
accusing  them  both  of  having  conjured  up  the 
storm.  They,  in  their  turn,  retorted  upon  each 
other  the  same  accusation.  The  multitude  be- 
gan to  look  upon  them  as  charlatans  who  had 
played  them  a  dirty  trick.  Notwithstanding 
the  rain  which  continued  to  fall,  no  one  would 
obey  the  order  of  the  magistrates  to  retire  to 
their  homes.  They  continued  their  menacing 
outcries,  and  threatened  a  serious  disturbance. 
A  guard  was  given  to  the  two  adversaries  to  in- 
sure their  safety  to  their  respective  convents. 
Savonarola  escaped  violence  by  holding  aloft  the 
holy  sacrament,  but  Rondinelli  was  saluted  with 
a  shower  of  stones,  and  cries  of  rage  and  con- 
tempt. He  finally  reached  his  sanctuary  half- 
murdered,  and  with  his  clothes  torn  into  shreds. 

The  people  that  had  so  lately  exalted  Savona- 
rola to  a  level  with  Divinity,  in  their  desire  to 
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expiate  their  own  weakness,  now  turned  upon 
him  with  the  usual  unreasonableness  of  those 
who  have  more  to  forgive  in  themselves  than  in 
others.  That  rain-storm,  in  preserving  the  spec- 
tators from  being  accomplices  in  a  blasphemous 
trial  of  the  natural  laws  of  Providence,  had  at 
the  same  time  washed  away  every  vestige  of  his 
former  sacred  prestige.  With  a  fickleness  and 
ino-ratitude  that  does  human  nature  signal  dis- 
honor,  they  forgot  his  eminent  services  and  great 
virtues.  They  forgot,  too,  that  the  defiance  came 
not  from  him.  They  saw  not  in  the  extinguish- 
ment of  the  fire  the  disapprobation  of  heaven, 
but  the  magic  art  of  a  false  prophet.  From  walk- 
ing with  angels  they  fell  at  once  to  sport  with 
demons. 

Francis  de  Pouille,  the  adroit  agent  of  Alex- 
ander VI.,  profited  by  the  reaction  to  arouse 
against  Savonarola  every  enemy  that  interest  or 
bigotry  could  create.  The  partisans  of  the  exiled 
Medici  hated  him,  because  his  democratic  insti- 
tutions prevented  their  return  to  power.  Many 
of  the  clergy  beheved  him  accursed  of  God  so 
long  as  he  remained  under  the  anathema  of  a 
pope.  With  them  the  authority  of  the  Head  of 
the  Church  was  independent  of  all  personal  con- 
siderations. The  Franciscans  saved  their  own 
credit  in  the  proportion  that  they  took  an  active 
part  against  him.  They  cried  '  stop  thief,'  lest 
they  should  themselves  be  considered  as  robbers. 
If  he  had  any  friends  left  besides  the  brethren  of 
his  Convent,  they  were  to  be  found  only  among 
the  few  in  Florence  whose  reason  was  neither  to 
be  duped  by  fanaticism  nor  disgraced  by  passion. 
These  few  were  unable  to  protect  him. 

Savonarola  lost  no  time,  however,  in  seeking 
to  regain  his  position.  On  the  very  next  day  he 
ascended  the  pulpit  to  explain  his  conduct,  and 


do  away  the  evil  impression  created  on  the  pre- 
ceding by  an  intervention  of  nature  as  unexpect- 
ed by  him  as  by  the  people.  But  they  drowned 
his  voice  in  ferocious  shouts.  On  every  side  was 
heard,  "Down  with  the  excommunicated  !  down 
with  the  heretic!  death  to  the  false  prophet!" 
from  those  who,  less  than  twenty-four  hours 
before,  had  knelt  before  him,  too  happy  if  they 
could  but  touch  the  hem  of  his  garment.  He 
sought  refuge  in  his  convent.  The  crowd  fol- 
lowed him  there,  swelled  at  each  step  by  new 
enemies.  They  burst  open  the  gates  demanding 
their  victim.  He  opened  his  cell  and  stood  before 
them.  For  an  instant  they  wavered,  for  they  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  tremble  before  him.  A 
friendly  voice,  prompt  at  touching  the  right  chord 
in  the  aroused  public  mind,  might  have  saved 
him.  But  none  was  raised.  The  zealots  of  the 
Medici  faction  threw  themselves  upon  him,  shout- 
ing "  To  the  stake  with  the  heretic !  let  us  gibbet 
the  false  prophet!"  These  ominous  notes  were 
repeated  by  a  thousand  voices,  as  they  dragged 
their  former  idol  to  a  shameful  death.  But  his 
end  w^as  not  yet  to  be.  The  magistracy,  informed 
of  the  tumult,  had  assembled  in  haste  some  troops. 
They  rescued  him  in  part  by  force,  but  more  by 
the  assurance  that  justice  should  promptly  take 
its  course. 

The  fickle  multitude  had  not  long  to  wait  their 
prey.  In  forty- two  days  only  after  the  failure 
which  had  so  enraged  them,  on  the  twenty-third 
of  May,  they  again  assembled  in  the  same  place 
to  witness  a  spectacle  still  more  terrible,  for  its 
memory  would  forever  remind  heaven  and  earth 
of  their  cruelty  and  injustice.  Another  scaffold 
had  been  erected.  Upon  it,  bound  to  a  post,  were 
the  three  victims  whose  dying  agonies  were  to 
replace  the  previous  loss.     These  three  were  Jer- 
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ome  Savonarola,  Silvester  Maruffi,  and  Dominic 
Benvicini,  the  disciple,  faithful  in  death,  as  he 
had  been  through  life,  to  his  master. 

This  time  there  was  no  disappointment.  The 
fire  burned  fiercely,  and  human  nerves  crackled 
and  snapped  in  the  flames.  But  the  spirit  tri- 
umphed over  the  flesh.  Hymns  of  praise  arose 
amidst  the  smoke,  and  bore  tovs^ard  heaven  the 
evidence  of  a  faith  which  took  no  heed  of  bodily 
anguish  in  the  superior  consciousness  of  ap- 
proaching celestial  joys.  Savonarola,  with  his  eyes 
turned  toward  heaven,  expired  without  a  groan. 

He  was  no  sooner  dead  than  the  populace  re- 
pented them  of  their  sacrifice.  His  enemies  con- 
tinued to  blacken  his  fame  as  they  had  calunmi- 
ated  his  life.  But  the  people  missed  their  bene- 
factor and  counselor.  They  could  not  recall  their 
victim,  but  they  could  honor  his  memory.  Each 
year,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death,  the  place 
of  his  scaffold  was  found  strewn  with  flowers  by 
invisible  hands.  It  was  said  that  angels  thus 
celebrated  the  fete  of  the  martyr.  This  tribute 
continued  to  augment  yearly,  reviving  the  mem- 
ory of  the  liberal  principles  and  austere  morality 
of  Savonarola,  until  it  led  to  renewed  religious 
commotions.  The  supreme  power  had  returned 
to  the  Medici.  Cosmo  I.  was  resolved  to  put  an 
end  to  this  pretext  for  popular  demonstrations, 
but  he  dared  not  encounter  openly  the  public 
sympathies.  He  employed  art.  Ammanato  was 
ordered  to  erect  a  fountain  on  the  site.  It  is  to 
him  that  we  owe  the  colossal  statue  in  marble 
of  Neptune  with  his  pigmy  steeds,  which  has 
through  the  succeeding  centuries  continued  to 
pour  its  limpid  stream  upon  the  spot  so  indelibly 
stained  by  fire. 

A  strange  event  happened  some  fifteen  years 
ago  to  one  of  the  bronze  figures  of  the  size  of 
life  which  adorn  the  edge  of  the  basin.  For  two 
months  it  was  missed,  and  not  the  slightest  clew 
could  be  obtained  to  the  cause  of  its  disappear- 
ance. At  last  it  was  discovered  that  it  had  been 
stolen  during  the  night  by  an  English  amateur, 
but  the  means  which  enabled  him  so  adroitly  to 
carry  oflf  without  detection,  from  a  public  square, 
a  statue  weighing  one  ton,  remained  as  great  an 
enigma  as  ever. 

Opposite  the  fountain  is  the  post-office,  and 
over  the  windows  of  delivery  is  an  antique  pro- 
jecting roof  or  porch  of  wood,  unsupported  by 
columns,  and  which  looks  momentarily  as  if 
about  to  tumble  upon  the  heads  of  the  letter- 
seekers  beneath.  It  would  not  be  strange  if  it 
did,  for  it  dates  back  nearly  five  hundred  years, 
and  was  made  by  the  compulsory  labor  of  the 
enemies  of  Florence,  whose  spirits  doubtless,  even 
at  this  interval,  would  be  rejoiced  to  grind  the  de- 
scendants of  their  conquerors  into  dust,  in  re- 
venge for  the  brutality  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected. They  were  Pisans,  to  the  number  of 
two  thousand,  that  had  been  taken  prisoners  at 
Gallotto,  where  one  thousand  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens were  left  dead  on  the  field.  The  two  thou- 
sand prisoners  were  conducted  to  Florence  in 
forty-two  carts.  At  the  gates  they  were  igno- 
miniously  taxed  a  shilling  a  head,  the  duty  levied 


on  cattle.  Afterward  they  were  drawn  in  tri- 
umph, with  trumpets  sounding,  through  the  city, 
and  forced  to  descend  in  the  square  of  the  public 
palace  and  kiss  the  statue  of  Marsocco,  the  lion 
emblem  of  the  city,  as  they  defiled  in  its  rear. 
Two  of  the  prisoners,  unable  to  endure  the  hu- 
miliation, strangled  themselves  with  their  chains. 
The  others  were  required  to  build  the  shelter 
mentioned  above,  which  has  ever  since  been  called 
the  Roof  of  the  Pisans. 


ELEPHANT  HUNTING  IN  CEYLON. 

A  TAMED  elephant,  imprisoned  in  a  menag- 
erie, and  compelled  to  go  through  his  small 
round  of  tricks  for  the  amusement  of  any  body 
who  will  pay  the  required  quarter  of  a  dollar,  is 
a  stupid  looking  beast  enough.  He  seems  a 
mountain  of  flesh,  covered  with  a  loose  and  very 
ill-fitting  skin.  His  great  clumsy  legs  look  like 
those  of  a  gouty  alderman  doing  penance  for  a 
course  of  "  tea-table"  orgies.  He  writhes  his 
huge  trunk  about  with  an  air  of  hopeless  imbe- 
cility. All  his  intellectual  energies  seem  con- 
centrated upon  the  feat  of  conveying  the  apples 
and  nuts,  doled  out  to  him  by  the  gaping  urchins 
around,  into  a  shapeless  chasm  which  is  supposed 
to  do  duty  for  a  mouth.  A  very  different  animal 
is  that  same  elephant  in  his  native  haunts.  There 
he  is  the  keenest,  wariest,  and  most  cunning  of 
beasts.  The  sharp  little  eye  is  lighted  up  with  cun- 
ning ;  the  ponderous  ears  are  alive  to  the  faintest 
sound  ;  that  long  swaying  trunk,  as  the  organ  of 
smell,  has  a  subtlety  and  delicacy  unmatched  by 
the  keenest  dog  that  ever  tracked  game.  He  has, 
moreover,  a  courage,  and,  when  irritated,  a  fero- 
city surpassed  by  no  other  animal,  so  that  he 
needs  to  be  a  bold  and  wary  hunter  who  would 
attack  him  in  his  native  haunts.  It  is  only  since 
man  has  learned  to  avail  himself  of  that  wonder- 
ful powder  the  invention  of  which  Milton  ascribes 
to  the  rebel  angels,  that  he  has  been  able  to  cope 
with  the  elephant  upon  terms  of  superiority. 

We  speak  particularly  of  the  elephant  of  Cey- 
lon, as  distinguished  from  his  African  kindred, 
with  whom  Mr.  Gordon  Gumming  has  made  us 
so  well  acquainted.  We  confess  to  having  read 
the  hunting  adventures  of  that  truculent  Nimrod, 
with  no  very  great  admiration  for  either  him  or 
his  achievements.  His  hunting  was  little  better 
than  butchery.  Mounted  upon  a  horse  whose 
speed  enabled  him  to  keep  out  of  the  elephant's 
way,  he  fired  volley  after  volley  into  his  prey, 
till  it  sank  down  exhausted  by  sheer  loss  of  blood. 
It  was  no  easy  matter  to  miss  so  huge  a  mark; 
or  if  a  bullet  did  chance  to  miss,  it  was  but  so 
much  powder  and  lead  wasted,  putting  in  no 
jeopardy  the  hunter,  whose  safety  depended  in 
nowise  upon  the  steadiness  of  his  nerves  or  the 
accuracy  of  his  aim. 

A  hunter  of  quite  a  different  stamp  is  Mr.  Baker, 
from  whose  entertaining  work,  "  The  Rifle  and 
the  Hound  in  Ceylon,"  we  propose  to  extract 
material  for  an  article.  His  pleasure  in  hunting 
arises  not  so  much  from  the  death  of  the  animal, 
as  from  the  skill  and  courage  demanded  on  the 
part  of  the  hunter.     Ho  would  give  the  animal 
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fair  play.  He  would  scorn  to  shoot  at  his  legs, 
in  the  hope  of  breaking  the  bone,  and  thereby 
disabling  him.  His  delight  is  to  pop  him  off  with 
a  single  bullet,  at  a  long  shot  of  some  hundreds 
of  yards  ;  or  to  meet  him  face  to  face,  and  stop 
him  in  mid  charge,  when  within  a  half  dozen 
paces,  by  sending  a  four-ounce  ball  crashing 
through  his  brain  ;  then,  should  the  hunter's 
nerves  shake,  his  aim  fail,  or  his  rifle  miss  fire, 
the  next  moment  would  see  him  trampled  into  a 
shapeless  mass  beneath  the  elephant's  great  feet. 
In  such  a  case  as  this,  the  hunter's  excitement 
arises  so  much  more  from  the  exercise  of  his  own 
skill  and  courage  than  from  a  savage  delight  in 
the  death  of  his  victim,  that,  though  no  sportsman 
ourselves,  and  having  no  special  admiration  for 
sporting,  we  can  not  avoid  sympathizing  with  the 
bold  hunter. 

The  elephants  of  Ceylon  are  not  as  extensively 
engaged  in  the  "ivory  business"  as  those  of  Af- 
rica. Instead  of  the  long  tusks  which  ornament 
the  latter,  the  former  have  merely  "  grubbers," 
three  or  four  inches  long,  which  are  not  consid- 
ered worth  the  trouble  of  extracting.  Like  most 
wild  beasts  in  tropical  countries  they  avoid  the 
sun,  and  feed  mainly  in  the  night,  spending  the 
hot  part  of  the  day  in  the  impenetrable  jungle. 
From  this  they  emerge  at  about  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  return  by  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing. Their  favorite  food  is  the  bamboo,  lemon- 
grass,  and  sedges  growing  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
ponds,  and  swamps.  When  these  are  destroyed 
by  drought  in  one  part  of  the  country,  they  mi- 
grate to  another.  They  are  usually  seen  in  herds 
of  eight  or  ten,  though  they  sometimes  form  com- 
panies much  more  numerous.  The  majority  of 
the  herd  are  usually  females.  The  male  is  larger 
and  more  ferocious  than  the  female.  Not  unfre- 
quently  an  old  bull  is  found  who  has  made  up  his 
mind  to  '^  cut"  society,  and  live  a  solitary  life. 
Such  an  one  is  styled  by  the  natives  a  "  rogue," 
and  a  sad  rogue  and  rascal  he  is.  Deprived  of 
the  ameliorating  influences  of  female  companion- 
ship, he  becomes  doubly  vicious.  He  selects 
some  neighborhood  for  his  special  haunt,  seldom 
straying  to  any  great  distance  from  it.  In  course 
of  time  he  becomes  a  perfect  nuisance,  waylays 
the  inhabitants,  chases  every  body,  no  matter  how 
inoffensive,  and  breaks  into  the  paddy-fields  of 
the  natives,  perfectly  regardless  of  their  night- 
fires  and  watches.  He  appears  to  be  in  a  bad 
humor  with  the  world  generally,  and  with  him- 
self in  particular,  spending  the  greater  part  of  his 
time,  when  not  actually  feeding,  in  pacing  back 
and  forth,  with  his  tail  cocked  in  the  air,  ready 
for  a  rush  upon  any  one  that  approaches  his 
haunt. 

The  pluck  of  these  "  rogues"  is  equal  to  their 
ferocity,  and  both  are  backed  up  by  their  wonder- 
ful cunning.  When  they  travel  in  the  day  time, 
they  always  go  with  the  wind,  and  such  is  the 
keenness  of  their  faculty  of  smelling,  that  nothing 
can  follow  on  their  track  without  their  knowledge. 
They  will  scent  a  man,  in  particular,  at  an  im- 
mense distance.  No  matter  how  noiselessly  the 
hunter  may  follow  on  his  track,  the  tainted  breeze 


gives  the  "  rogue"  warning  of  the  approach  of 
his  foe.  He  pauses  with  tail  erect,  ears  flung  for- 
ward, and  trunk  in  the  air,  its  distended  tip  point- 
ing in  the  direction  from  which  the  danger  ap- 
proaches. Every  fe^culty  is  on  the  alert,  every 
nerve  is  strained  to  its  utmost  tension  ;  but  not  a 
movement  in  the  thick  jungle  denotes  his  imme- 
diate presence  to  the  hunter  who  is  tracking  him, 
and  who  strives  in  vain  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  him 
through  the  dense  underbrush.  Whether  he  be 
near  or  remote,  the  hunter  has  no  means  of  know- 
ing ;  and  so  he  creeps  nearer  and  nearer  his  am- 
bushed foe.  Suddenly  a  crash  is  heard  in  the 
thick  jungle,  and  with  a  shrill  trumpeting  the 
elephant  is  down  upon  him  in  full  charge.  Woe 
to  the  hunter  if  his  aim  fail,  his  nerves  tremble, 
his  foot  stumble,  or  his  rifle  miss  fire.  In  a  mo- 
ment he  is  crushed  out  of  all  semblance  of  hu- 
manity. When  the  "  rogue"  is  pursued  in  the 
open  forest  or  on  the  naked  plain,  he  usually  re- 
treats ;  but  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  he  is 
merely  enticing  the  hunter  to  follow  him  into 
some  favorite  haunt,  among  the  dense  jungle  or 
the  tall  grass,  from  which  he  will  charge  at  some 
unexpected  moment. 

A  couple  of  instances,  which  we  slightly 
abridge,  narrated  by  our  author,  will  serve  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  peculiar  perils  of  attacking 
these  "rogues"  upon  their  own  ground.  He 
was  once  on  a  hunting  expedition,  accompanied 
by  his  brother,  whom  he  calls  B.,  and  a  number 
of  natives  to  carry  the  guns.  They  came  to  a 
long,  narrow  pond,  with  a  clayey  margin,  bor- 
dered by  an  impenetrable  jungle.  In  this  shal- 
low pond  they  counted  thirteen  "rogues,"  all 
standing  separate,  except  a  couple  of  gigantic 
fellows,  who  appeared  to  be  chums.  The  natives 
told  them  that  these  were  a  notorious  couple, 
who  had  long  been  the  terror  of  the  country 
around.  They  were  too  far  off  to  be  reached  by 
a  bullet,  and  the  hunters  turned  their  immediate 
attention  to  the  others.  One  of  these  was  killed, 
and  the  others  made  off,  all  except  the  gigantic 
pair,  who  seemed  inclined  to  take  the  matter 
coolly.  After  being  fired  at  from  a  long  distance 
for  a  while,  they  finally  made  their  way  into  the 
jungle  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  pond,  the  hunt- 
ers following  them  along  the  muddy  margin. 

"The  natives,"  says  our  hunter,  "went  hop- 
ping from  root  to  root,  skipping  through  the  mud, 
which  was  more  than  a  foot  deep,  their  light 
forms  hardly  sinking  in  the  tough  surface.  A 
nine-stone  man  certainly  has  an  advantage  over 
one  of  twelve  in  this  ground,  added  to  this,  I  was 
carrying  the  long  two-ounce  rifle  of  sixteen 
pounds,  which,  with  ammunition  and  so  forth, 
made  up  about  thirteen  and  a  half  stone,  in  stiff 
deep  clay.  I  was  literally  halfway  up  the  calf 
of  my  leg  in  mud  at  every  step,  while  the  light 
naked  fellows  tripped  like  snipe  over  the  sodden 
ground.  Vainly  I  called  upon  them  to  go  easily ; 
their  excitement  was  at  its  full  pitch,  and  they 
were  soon  out  of  sight,  among  the  trees  and  un- 
derwood, taking  all  the  spare  guns,  except  the 
four-ounce  rifle,  which,  weighing  twenty-one 
pounds,   effectually  prevented  the  bearer   from 
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leaving  us  behind.  We  had  slipped,  and  plunged, 
and  struggled  along  for  some  distance,  when  we 
were  suddenly  checked  in  our  advance.  We  had 
entered  a  small  plot  of  deep  mud  and  rank  grass, 
surrounded  upon  all  sides  by  dense  rattan  jungle. 
This  stuff  is  one  woven  mass  of  hooked  thorns  ; 
long  tendrils  armed  in  the  same  manner,  though 
not  larger  than  whipcord,  wind  themselves  round 
the  parent  canes,  and  form  a  jungle  which  even 
elephants  dislike  to  enter. 

"  Half-way  up  to  our  knees  in  mud,  we  stood 
in  this  small  open  space  of  about  thirty  feet  by 
twenty.  Around  us  was  an  opaque  screen  of 
this  impenetrable  jungle  ;  the  lake  lay  about  fifty 
yards  upon  our  left,  behind  the  thick  rattan.  The 
gun-bearers  had  gone  ahead  somewhere,  and  were 
far  in  advance.  We  were  at  a  stand-still.  Lean- 
ing upon  my  long  rifle,  I  stood  within  four  feet 
of  the  wall  of  the  jungle  which  divided  us  from 
the  lake.  I  said  to  B.,  'The  trackers  are  all 
wrong,  and  have  gone  too  far.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  elephants  must  have  entered  somewhere 
near  this  place.'  Little  did  I  think  that  at  that 
very  moment  they  were  within  a  few  feet  of  us. 
B.  was  standing  behind  me  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  small  opening,  about  seven  yards  from  the 
jungle.  I  suddenly  heard  a  deep  guttural  sound 
in  the  thick  rattan  within  four  feet  of  me  ;  and 
at  the  same  instant  the  whole  tangled  fabric  bent 
over  me,  and  bursting  asunder  showed  the  furious 
head  of  an  elephant,  with  uplifted  trunk  in  full 
charge  upon  me. 

"I  had  barely  time  to  cock  my  rifle,  and  the 
barrel  almost  touched  him  as  I  fired.  I  knew  it 
was  in  vain,  as  his  trunk  was  raised,  so  that  the 
bullet  could  not  touch  his  brain.  B.  fired  his 
right-hand  barrel  at  the  same  moment,  without 
effect  from  the  ,jc.;re  cause.     I  jumped  on  one 


side,  and  attempted  to  spring  through  the  deep 
mud.  It  was  of  no  use  ;  the  long  grass  entan- 
gled my  feet,  and  in  another  instant  I  lay  sprawl- 
ing in  the  enraged  elephant's  path,  within  a  sin- 
gle foot  of  him.  In  that  moment  of  suspense,  I 
expected  to  hear  the  crack  of  my  own  bones  as 
his  massive  foot  would  be  upon  me.  It  was  but 
an  instant.  I  heard  the  crack  of  B.'s  last  barrel, 
I  felt  a  spongy  weight  strike  my  heel,  and  turn- 
ing quickly  heels-over-head,  I  rolled  a  few  paces, 
and  regained  my  feet.  That  last  shot  had  floored 
him,  just  as  he  was  upon  me.  The  end  of  his 
trunk  had  fallen  upon  my  heel.  Still  he  was  not 
dead  ;  but  he  struck  at  me  with  his  trunk  as  I 
passed  round  his  head  to  give  him  a  finisher  with 
the  four-ounce  rifle,  which  I  had  snatched  from 
our  solitary  gun-bearer. 

"  My  back  was  touching  the  jungle  from  which 
the  '  rogue'  had  just  charged,  and  I  was  almiost 
in  the  act  of  firing  through  the  temple  of  the  still 
struggling  elephant,  when  I  heard  a  tremendous 
crash  in  the  jungle  behind  me,  similar  to  the  first, 
and  the  savage  scream  of  an  elephant.  I  saw 
the  ponderous  fore-leg  cleave  its  way  through  the 
jungle  directly  upon  me.  I  threw  my  whole 
weight  back  against  the  thick  rattans  to  avoid 
him,  and  the  next  moment  his  foot  was  planted 
within  an  inch  of  mine.  His  lofty  head  was 
passing  over  me  in  full  charge  at  B.,  who  was 
unloaded,  when,  holding  the  four-ounce  rifle  per- 
pendicularly, I  fired  exactly  under  his  throat.  I 
thought  he  would  fall  upon  me  and  crush  me, 
but  this  shot  was  my  only  chance,  as  B.  was  per- 
fectly helpless. 

"  A  dense  cloud  of  smoke  from  the  heavy  charge 
of  powder  for  the  moment  obscured  every  thing. 
I  had  jumped  out  of  the  way  the  instant  after 
firing.     The  elephant  did  not  fall ;  but  he  had 
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his  death  wound.  The  ball  had  severed  his  jug- 
ular, and  the  blood  poured  from  the  wound.  He 
stopped  ;  but  collecting  his  stunned  energies,  he 
still  blundered  forward  toward  B.  He,  however, 
avoided  him  by  running  to  one  side,  and  the 
wounded  brute  staggered  on  through  the  jungle. 
We  then  loaded  the  guns.  The  first  'rogue'  was 
now  quite  dead,  and  we  followed  on  in  pursuit 
of  *  rogue'  number  two.  We  heard  distant  shots, 
and  upon  arriving  at  the  spot  we  found  the  gun- 
bearers.  They  had  heard  the  wounded  elephant 
crashing  through  the  jungle,  and  had  given  him 
a  volley  just  as  he  was  crossing  the  water  over 
which  the  herd  had  previously  escaped.  They 
described  him  as  perfectly  helpless  from  his  wound, 
and  they  imagined  that  he  had  fallen  in  the  thick 
bushes  on  the  opposite  bank.  We  had  then  no 
means  of  crossing ;  but  in  a  few  days  the  ele- 
phant was  found  lying  dead  on  the  spot  where 
they  supposed  he  had  crossed.  Thus  happily 
ended  the  destruction  of  this  notable  pair.  They 
had  proved  themselves  all  that  we  had  heard  of 
them ;  and  by  their  cunning  dodge  of  hiding  in 
the  thick  jungle  they  had  nearly  made  sure  of 
us.  We  had  killed  three  '  rogues'  that  morning, 
and  returned  to  our  quarter  well  satisfied." 

Our  hunter,  subsequently,  had  quite  as  narrow 
an  escape  near  the  same  spot,  which  was  a  fa- 
vorite haunt  of  the  "  rogues."  The  water  of  the 
pond  had  become  much  diminished,  owing  to 
drought,  and  there  was  left  a  hundred  yards  or 
more  of  mud  along  the  margin.  The  surface  was 
baked  hard,  while  it  remained  soft  below.  The 
crust  was  just  thick  enough  to  bear  up  a  man,  if 
he  advanced  with  great  care.  The  elephants  take 
great  delight  in  stalking  through  this  mud,  and 
smearing  it  over  their  bodies,  so  as  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  musquitoes,  who  are  their 


chief  torments.  Attended  by  a  couple  of  gun- 
bearers,  he  was  one  day  watching  this  spot,  when 
an  elephant  made  his  appearance,  stalking  majes- 
tically through  the  mud.  The  hunter  had  the 
wind  of  the  beast,  so  that  he  could  follow  him 
without  being  scented.  The  tracks  of  the  ele- 
phant were  fully  five  feet  apart,  and  though  the 
mud  was  quite  three  and  a  half  feet  deep,  his  bel- 
ly was  two  feet  above  the  surface.  The  tracks 
looked  like  small  wells,  so  large  were  his  feet. 
The  crust  grew  thinner  and  thinner  toward  the 
water,  and  the  hunter  hesitated  more  than  once, 
doubtful  whether  or  not  to  proceed.  The  animal 
seemed  enjoying  himself  hugely,  quite  unsuspi- 
cious of  danger,  and  making  such  a  splashing  as 
to  drown  the  noise  which  his  enemy  made  in  ad- 
vancing. Closer  and  closer  he  crept  behind  him, 
until  he  approached  within  eight  paces,  followed 
by  the  gun-bearers.  The  mud  flung  up  by  the 
elephant  was  scattered  over  the  hunter  as  it  fell. 

"  I  was  carrying,"  says  he,  "  a  light  double- 
barreled  gun,  but  I  now  reached  back  my  hand 
to  exchange  it  for  my  four-ounce  rifle.  Little 
did  I  anticipate  the  sudden  effect  produced  by  the 
additional  weight  of  the  heavy  weapon.  The 
treacherous  surface  suddenly  gave  way,  and  in  an 
instant  I  was  waist-deep  in  the  mud.  The  noise 
that  I  had  made  in  falling  had  at  once  aroused 
the  elephant ;  and,  true  to  his  character  of 
'  rogue,'  he  immediately  advanced  with  a  shrill 
trumpeting  toward  me.  His  ears  were  cocked, 
and  his  tail  was  well  up  ;  but,  instead  of  charg- 
ing, as  •  rogues '  generally  do,  with  his  head 
thrown  back  and  held  high,  which  renders  a  front 
shot  very  uncertain,  he  rather  lowered  his  head, 
and  splashed  toward  me  through  the  mud,  appar- 
ently despising  my  diminutive  appearance, 

"  I  thought  it  was  all  up  with  me  this  time.     I 
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was  immovable  in  my  bed  of  mud  ;  and,  instead 
of  the  clean  brown  barrel  that  I  could  usually 
trust  to  in  an  extremity,  I  raised  a  mass  of  mud 
to  my  shoulder,  which  encased  my  rifle  like  a 
flannel  bag.  I  fully  expected  to  miss  fire  ;  no 
sights  were  visible,  and  I  had  to  guess  the  aim, 
with  the  advancing  elephant  within  five  yards  of 
me.  Hopelessly  I  pulled  the  slippery  trigger. 
The  rifle  did  not  even  hang  fire,  and  the  '  rogue' 
fell  into  the  deep  bed  of  mud,  stone  dead.  If  the 
rifle  had  missed  fire,  I  must  have  been  killed,  as 
escape  would  have  been  impossible.  It  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  I  was  extricated  from  my 
muddy  position  by  the  joint  exertions  of  myself 
and  gun-bearers." 

The  great  danger  of  attacking  these  cunning 
"  rogues"  arises  from  the  impossibility  of  a  speedy 
retreat  upon  such  ground  as  they  select.  In  an 
open  wood  the  hunter  has  a  fair  chance  of  es- 
cape, should  his  shot  fail,  by  dodging  behind  trees. 
But  a  jungle,  so  thick  as  to  render  it  almost  im- 
possible for  a  man  to  make  way  through  it,  op- 
poses no  obstacle  to  the  elephant ;  ground  which 
is  in  effect  smooth  to  the  elephant's  great  feet,  is 
rough  and  uneven  to  a  man ;  the  peculiar  form 
of  the  animal's  legs,  having  knees  instead  of 
hocks,  gives  him  a  great  facility  for  making  way 
through  muddy  or  heavy  ground.  As  the  "  rogue" 
has  the  sagacity  to  select  for  his  favorite  haunts 
just  that  kind  of  ground  where  he  can  bring  all 
his  advantages  into  play,  the  hunter  who  attacks 
him  runs  no  inconsiderable  risk,  and  instances 
are  by  no  means  rare  in  which  the  anim'^1  has 
killed  the  hunter. 

Our  author  relates  a  still  narrower  escape  that 
he  made,  which  he  very  well  deriominates  a 
"close  shave."     He  and  his  brother,  accompa- 


nied by  native  gun-bearers,  had  followed  the 
tracks  of  a  herd  of  elephants,  until  they  led  into 
a  level  plateau  of  a  few  acres  in  extent,  covered 
with  dense  lemon-grass,  twelve  feet  in  height,  by 
which  the  elephants  were  totally  hidden  from 
view.  It  was  not  long  before  the  leaders  of  the 
animals  discovered  their  pursuers,  and  with  deep 
growls,  which  sounded  like  heavy  thunder,  they 
called  the  whole  herd  about  them.  Here  they 
stood,  apparently  deliberating  what  course  to  take 
next.  At  length  their  line  of  action  was  decided 
upon.  The  whole  herd,  with  the  exception  of 
five  big  fellows,  set  off"  on  a  retreat  into  the  thick 
jungle  close  at  hand.  These  five  seemed  to  con- 
stitute the  rear-guard  of  the  herd,  detailed  to  cov- 
er their  retreat.  They  formed  themselves  into  a 
compact  line  abreast  of  each  other,  and  thunder- 
ed right  down  upon  the  hunters.  Not  a  shot  was 
fired  till  the  elephants  were  within  ten  paces. 
Five  rifles  then  cracked  in  rapid  succession,  spare 
ones  being  handed  to  the  two  hunters  by  the  gun- 
bearers  close  behind.  When  the  smoke  cleared 
away,  the  whole  five  lay  dead  in  the  order  in 
which  they  had  advanced.  The  hunters  then  fol- 
lowed the  retreating  herd,  of  whom  they  killed 
four  more.  The  narrator  was  then  slowly  mak- 
ing his  way  back  through  the  tall  grass,  when 
one  of  his  followers  shrieked  out  that  an  elephant 
was  coming. 

"I  turned  round  in  a  moment,"  says  he,  "and 
there  came  the  very  essence  and  incarnation  of 
a  '  rogue'  elephant  in  full  charge.  His  trunk 
was  thrown  high  in  the  air,  his  ears  were  cock- 
ed, his  tail  stood  high  above  his  back,  as  stiflf  as 
a  poker,  and  screaming  exactly  like  the  whistle 
of  a  railway  engine,  he  rushed  upon  me  through 
the  high  grass  with  a  velocity  that  was  perfectly 
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wonderful.  His  eyes  flashed  as  he  came  on; 
and  he  had  singled  me  out  as  a  victim.  I  have 
often  been  in  dangerous  positions,  but  I  never 
felt  so  totally  devoid  of  hope  as  I  did  in  this  in- 
stance. The  tangled  grass  rendered  retreat  im- 
possible. I  had  only  one  barrel  loaded,  and  that 
was  useless,  as  the  upraised  trunk  protected  his 
forehead.  I  felt  myself  doomed ;  the  few  thoughts 
that  rush  through  men's  minds  in  such  hopeless 
positions  flew  through  mine,  and  I  resolved  to 
wait  for  him  till  he  was  close  upon  me  before  I 
fired,  hoping  that  he  might  lower  his  trunk  and 
expose  his  forehead.  He  rushed  along  at  the 
pace  of  a  horse  in  full  speed.  In  a  few  moments, 
as  the  grass  flew  to  the  right  and  left  before  him, 
he  was  close  upon  me ;  but  still  his  trunk  was 
raised,  and  I  would  not  fire.  One  second  more, 
and  at  this  headlong  pace  he  was  within  three 
feet  of  me.  Down  slashed  his  trunk  with  the 
rapidity  of  a  whip-thong,  and  with  a  shrill  scream 
of  fury  he  was  upon  me. 

"  I  fired  at  the  instant ;  b'lt  in  the  tvdnkling 
of  an  eye  I  was  flying  through  the  air  like  a  ball 
from  a  bat.  At  the  moment  of  firing,  I  had 
jumped  to  the  left,  but  he  struck  me  in  full 
charge  upon  my  right  thigh,  and  hurled  me  eight 
or  ten  paces  from  him.  That  very  moment  he 
stopped,  and  turning  round,  beat  the  grass  about 
with  his  trunk,  and  commenced  a  strict  search 
for  me.  I  heard  him  advancing  close  to  the  spot 
where  I  lay  as  still  as  death,  knowing  that  my 
last  chance  lay  in  concealment.  I  heard  the  grass 
rustling  close  to  the  spot  where  I  lay ;  closer  and 
closer  he  approached ;  and  he  at  length  beat  the 
grass  with  his  trunk  several  times  exactly  above 
me.  I  held  my  breath,  momentarily  expecting 
to  feel  his  ponderous  foot  upon  me.  Although 
I  had  not  felt  the  sensation  of  fear  while  I  stood 


opposed  to  him,  I  felt  as  I  never  wish  to  feel 
again,  while  he  was  deliberately  hunting  me  up. 
Fortunately  I  had  reserved  my  fire  until  the  rifle 
had  almost  touched  him,  and  the  powder  and 
smoke  had  nearly  blinded  him,  and  had  spoiled 
his  acute  power  of  scent.  To  my  joy  I  heard 
the  rustling  of  the  grass  grow  fainter ;  again  I 
heard  it  at  a  still  greater  distance ;  at  length  it 
was  gone.  At  that  time  I  thought  that  half  my 
bones  were  broken,  as  I  was  numbed  from  head 
to  foot  by  the  force  of  the  blow.  His  charge  can 
only  be  compared  to  a  blow  from  a  railway  en- 
gine going  at  twenty  miles  an  hour.  There  could 
not  be  a  better  exemplification  of  a  *  rogue'  than 
in  this  case.  He  had  concealed  himself  in  the 
jungle  at  a  short  distance  apart  from  the  herd, 
from  which  position  he  had  witnessed  the  de- 
struction of  his  mates.  He  had  not  stirred  a 
foot  until  he  saw  us  totally  unprepared,  when  he 
instantly  seized  the  opportunity  and  dashed  out 
upon  me.  If  I  had  attempted  to  run  from  him  I 
s?.ould  have  been  killed,  as  he  v/ould  have  str  xk 
me  in  the  back.  My  only  chance  was  in  the 
course  which  I  pursued — to  wait  quietly  till  he 
was  just  over  me,  and  then  to  jump  on  one  side. 
He  thus  struck  me  on  the  thickest  part  of  the 
thigh,  instead  of  striking  me  in  the  stomach, 
which  he  must  have  done  had  I  remained  in  my 
first  position ;  this  would  have  killed  me  on  the 
spot.'' 

As  it  was,  he  was  pretty  severely  handled. 
His  leg  was  bruised  from  ankle  to  hip,  and  swell- 
ed to  the  size  of  a  man's  waist.  The  limb  was 
for  a  time  perfectly  numbed,  feeling  like  a  bag 
of  sand ;  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  he  recov- 
ered the  perfect  use  of  it. 

Upon  one  occasion  they  determined  to  capture 
an  elephant  alive  and  unharmed.    The  two  hunt- 
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ers  set  out,  accompanied  by  gun-bearers  as  usual, 
and  a  train  of  thirty  natives,  each  of  whom  bore 
a  coil  of  ropes  carefully  twisted  of  raw  hide.  A 
herd  of  seven  elephants  was  discovered,  all  of 
whom  were  feeding  close  together,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  who  was  about  thirty  yards  from 
the  main  body.  This  last  was  selected  to  be 
caught,  while  the  others  were  to  be  slain.  After 
cautious  stalking,  the  six  were  disposed  of,  and 
the  hunters  gave  chase  to  the  remaining  one. 
The  ground  was  peculiarly  favorable  to  them, 
being  a  complete  city  of  ant  hills,  about  two  feet 
in  height,  which  so  impeded  the  progress  of  the 
elephant  that  he  could  not  make  more  than  seven 
miles  an  hour,  so  that  they  easily  overtook  and 
kept  up  with  him.  The  ropes  were  in  readiness, 
and  at  length  one  of  the  natives  dexterously  seized 
an  opportunity  of  slipping  a  noose  over  one  of 
his  hind  feet,  as  it  was  lifted  from  the  ground. 
Drawing  the  noose  tight,  he  dropped  the  coil  of 
rope,  and  let  it  trail  along  the  ground,  while  the 
prey  made  way  for  the  jungle,  which  lay  beyond 
the  wooded  bank  of  a  dry  water-course,  where 
he  expected  to  be  in  safety.  *'  But,"  says  our 
author,  "we  were  a  little  too  quick  for  him,  by 
taking  a  double  turn  of  the  rope  around  a  tree, 
as  he  plunged  down  the  crumbling  bank.  The 
effect  of  this  was  to  bring  him  to  a  sudden  stand- 
still, and  the  stretching  of  the  elastic  hide  rope 
threw  him  upon  his  knees.  He  recovered  him- 
self, and  made  extraordinary  efforts  to  break  the 
rope ;  tightening  it  to  its  utmost  length,  he  sud- 
denly lifted  up  the  tied  leg,  and  threw  his  whole 
weight  forward.  Any  but  a  hide-rope  of  the 
size,  must  have  given  way;  but  this  stretched 
like  a  harp-string,  and  at  every  effort  to  break  it 
the  yielding  elasticity  of  the  hide  threw  him  upon 


his  head,  and  the  sudden  contraction  affer  the 
fall  jerked  his  leg  back  to  its  full  length. 

"  After  many  vain  but  tremendous  efforts  to 
free  himself,  he  turned  his  rage  upon  his  pursu- 
ers, and  charged  every  one  right  and  left;  but 
he  was  safely  tied,  and  we  took  some  little  pleas- 
ure in  teasing  him.  He  had  no  more  chance 
than  a  fly  in  a  spider's  web.  As  he  charged  in 
one  direction,  several  nooses  were  thrown  round 
his  hind-legs ;  then  his  trunk  was  caught  in  a 
slip-knot,  then  his  fore-legs,  then  his  neck,  and 
the  ends  of  all  these  ropes  being  brought  to- 
gether and  hauled  tight,  he  was  effectually  hob- 
bled." 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  contrive  th« 
means  of  driving  him  to  the  village.  His  trunk 
was  bound  down  to  one  of  his  fore  legs,  which 
was  in  turn  united  to  a  hind  leg,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  prevent  him  from  taking  a  stride  of 
more  than  a  couple  of  feet ;  his  neck  was  then 
fastened  to  his  other  fore-leg,  and  ropes,  held  by 
the  natives,  were  attached  to  each  hmb.  The 
hobbles  were  then  removed,  and  the  operation  of 
driving  began.  The  only  way  of  getting  him 
along  was  for  two  men  to  tease  him  in  front, 
when  he  would  charge  after  them  as  fast  as  the 
ropes  would  permit.  By  a  constant  repetition 
of  this  manoeuvre,  the  five  miles  were  at  length 
overcome,  and  he  was  brought  to  the  village. 
After  a  couple  of  days'  starvation,  and  subsequent 
gentle  treatment,  he  was  so  far  tamed  that  on  the 
third  day  the  »:atives  ventured  to  mount  and  ride 
him  about,  taking  *he  precaution  at  first  of  tying 
his  trunk.  He  was  then  worth  fifteen  pounds  for 
the  Indian  market. 

There  is  much  less  danger  in  attacking  a  herd 
of  elephants  together  than  in  encountering  a  sin- 
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gle  "rogue,"  who  is  up  to  all  manner  of  tricks, 
and  has  moreover  a  fancy  for  turning  the  tables 
upon  his  enemy  by  assuming  the  character  of 
hunter  instead  of  hunted.  His  dodge  of  hiding 
in  the  impenetrable  jungle,  and  darting  out  at  an 
unexpected  moment  upon  his  adversary,  renders 
him  a  dangerous  opponent,  especially  as  upon 
ground  of  his  own  choosing  the  advantage  of 
speed  is  all  on  his  side.  The  only  salvation  for 
the  hunter  is  in  shooting  him  down  at  once  ;  for 
a  wound  which  may  eventually  prove  mortal  has 
no  effect  in  checking  his  onset.  When  charging 
down  "  head  on"  he  can  be  killed  instantly  only 
bv  sending  a  ball  through  his  brain ;  but  when 
charging  he  has  a  way  of  holding  his  trunk  up 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  protect  his  forehead,  only 
lowering  it  when  within  a  few*paces  of  his  ene- 
my. The  hunter  must  fire  at  the  moment  the 
trunk  goes  down,  or  he  will  find  himself  the  next 
instant  crushed  to  a  jelly.  To  take  a  cool  aim  in 
such  circumstances,  a  man  must  have  perfect 
confidence  in  himself  and  in  his  rifle ;  if  his  nerves 
quiver  or  his  piece  hangs  fire  for  an  instant,  he  is 
lost  beyond  hope.  But  when  a  herd  is  attacked 
they  almost  always  seek  safety  in  flight ;  and  the 
hunter  has  only  to  follow  and  pick  them  off  at  his 
leisure,  a  task  not  very  difficult  when  so  fair  a 
mark  is  presented  as  is  offered  by  their  huge  car- 
casses. Hence  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
a  herd  of  a  half  dozen  or  more  are  all  killed  in  a 
very  few  minutes  after  the  first  shot  is  fired.  So 
large  an  animal  as  the  elephant  requires,  of  course, 
a  great  extent  of  territory  to  afford  him  a  supply 
of  food,  so  that  the  actual  number  in  any  given 
district  must  be  small.  A  few  hunters  as  determ- 
ined as  our  author,  aided  by  a  competent  corps 
of  trackers  and  gun-bearers,  will  in  a  short  time 
render  the  game  very  scarce  in  the  quarter  where 
their  operations  are  carried  on.  During  the  five 
years  over  which  his  hunting  exploits  in  Ceylon 
extended,  he  must  have  been  accessory  to  the  de- 
struction of  some  hundreds  of  these  giants  of  the 
jungle.  In  the  course  of  a  single  expedition  un- 
dertaken by  himself  and  a  couple  of  brother  sports- 
men, which  lasted  but  three  weeks,  half  of  which 
must  have  been  spent  in  traveling  to  and  from 
the  scene  of  operations,  they  killed  fifty  elephants, 
besides  other  game. 

Elephants  are  by  no  means  the  sole  attraction 
which  Ceylon  holds  out  to  the  sportsman.  There 
are  deer  of  various  species,  some  of  which  are  of 
enormous  size,  affording  very  "pretty  sport" 
when  they  turn  at  bay.  There  are  wild  boars, 
as  ugly  and  vicious  as  ever  huntsman  chased 
with  hound  and  spear.  There  are  buffaloes,  as 
they  arc  there  called — as  desperate  and  plucky 
fellows  as  ever  roamed  the  Hercynian  forest. 
The  buffalo  of  Ceylon  is  about  the  size  of  a  large 
ox,  but  much  stouter  and  more  active.  His  skin 
is  almost  destitute  of  hair,  and  looks  much  like  a 
piece  of  India-rubber,  giving  him  an  aspect  any 
thing  but  agreeable.  He  has  a  wonderful  tena- 
city of  life  ;  he  will  receive  with  the  utmost  ap- 
parent indifference  an  indefinite  number  of  balls 
from  a  small  gun  poured  into  his  throat  and  chest. 
The  shoulder  is  the  part  to  be  aimed  a.t,  as  he 
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seems  perfectly  aware,  for  he  has  a  very  amiable 
manner  of  carrying  his  head,  his  homs  pointing 
straight  back,  and  his  nose  poking  out  on  a  level 
with  his  forehead,  so  as  to  guard  his  one  vulner- 
able point.  He  is  altogether  an  unreliable  char- 
acter, and  will  not  seldom  retreat  with  great  ap- 
parent cowardice,  then  suddenly  wheel  round  and 
assume  the  offensive.  Should  he  overtake  his 
assailant,  his  fury  is  boundless,  and  he  gores  and 
tramples  him  with  the  utmost  delight.  As  a 
pendant  to  our  author's  elephant  exploits,  we 
will  give  a  single  instance  of  a  narrow  escape 
from  a  buffalo.  He  had  cha.^ed  the  brute  for 
some  distance,  until  he  at  last  took  to  a  broad 
creek  running  up  into  the  land.  Around  the 
head  of  this  the  hunter  ran,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  buffalo  in  front. 

"  I  arrived,"  he  says,  "  at  the  opposite  side  just 
as  his  black  form  reared  from  the  deep  water  and 
gained  the  shallow  into  which  I  had  waded  knee- 
deep  to  meet  him.  I  now  experienced  that  pleas- 
ure as  he  stood  sullenly  eyeing  me  within  fifteen 
paces.  Poor  stupid  fellow  !  I  would  willingly, 
in  my  ignorance,  have  betted  ten  to  one  upon  the 
shot,  so  certain  was  I  of  his  death  in  another  in- 
stant. I  took  a  quick  but  steady  aim  at  his  chest, 
at  the  point  of  connection  with  the  throat.  The 
smoke  passed  to  one  side — there  he  stood.  He 
had  not  flinched ;  he  literally  had  not  moved  a 
muscle.  The  only  change  which  had  taken  place 
was  in  his  eye ;  this,  which  had  hitherto  been 
merely  sullen,  was  now  beaming  with  fury  ;  but 
his  form  was  as  motionless  as  a  statue.  A  stream 
of  blood  poured  from  a  wound  within  an  inch  of 
the  spot  at  which  I  had  aimed.  Had  it  not  been 
for  this  fact,  I  should  not  have  believed  him 
struck. 

"Annoyed  by  the  failure  of  the  shot,  I  tried 
him  with  the  left-hand  barrel,  at  the  same  hole 
The  report  of  the  gun  echoed  over  the  lake  ;  but 
there  he  stood  as  though  he  bore  a  charmed  life  ; , 
an  increased  flow  of  blood  from  the  wound,  and 
additional  lustre  in  his  eye,  were  the  only  signs 
of  his  being  struck.  I  was  now  unloaded,  and 
had  not  a  single  ball  remaining.  It  was  now  his 
turn.  I  dared  not  turn  to  retreat,  as  I  knew  he 
would  immediately  charge  ;  and  we  stared  each 
other  out  of  countenance. 

"  With  a  short  grunt,  he  suddenly  sprang  for- 
ward ;  but,  fortunately,  as  I  did  not  move,  he 
halted.  He  had,  however,  decreased  his  distance, 
and  we  now  gazed  at  each  other  within  ten  paces. 
I  began  to  think  buffalo-shooting  somewhat  dan- 
gerous, and  I  would  willingly  have  given  some- 
thing to  have  been  a  mile  away,  but  ten  times  as 
much  to  have  had  my  four-ounce  rifle  in  my 
hand.  Oh,  how  I  longed  for  the  rifle  in  this  mo- 
ment of  suspense  !  Unloaded,  without  the  pow- 
er of  defense,  with  the  absolute  certainty  of  a 
charge  from  an  overpowering  brute,  my  hand  in- 
stinctively found  the  handle  of  my  hunting-knife 
— a  useless  weapon  against  such  a  foe. 

"  With  a  stealthy  step,  and  another  short  grant, 
the  brute  again  advanced  a  couple  of  paces  toward 
me.  He  seemed  aware  of  my  helplessness,  and 
he  was  the  picture  of  rage  and  fury,  pawing  the 
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water,  and  stamping  violently  with  his  fore-feet. 
This  was  very  pleasant !  I  gave  myself  up  for 
lost ;  but,  putting  as  fierce  an  expression  into  my 
features  as  I  could  possibly  assume,  I  stared  hope- 
lessly at  my  maddened  antagonist. 

"  Suddenly  a  bright  thought  flashed  through 
my  mind.  Without  taking  my  eyes  off  the  ani- 
mal before  me,  I  put  a  double  charge  of  powder 
down  the  right-hand  barrel,  and  tearing  off  a  piece 
of  my  shirt,  I  took  all  the  money  from  my  pouch 
— three  shillings  in  sixpenny  pieces,  and  two 
anna  pieces.  Quickly  making  them  into  a  rou- 
leau with  the  piece*  of  rag,  I  rammed  them  down 
the  barrel,  and  they  were  hardly  well  home  be- 
fore the  bull  again  sprang  forward.  So  quick 
was  it,  that  I  had  no  time  to  replace  the  ramrod, 
but  threw  it  into  the  water,  bringing  my  gun  on 
full  cock  at  the  same  instant.  However,  he 
again  halted,  being  now  within  seven  paces  from 
me,  and  we  again  gazed  fixedly  at  each  other, 
but  with  altered  feelings  on  my  part.  I  had 
faced  him  hopelessly  with  an  empty  gun  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  which  seemed  a 
century  ;  I  now  had  a  charge  in  my  gun,  which 
I  knew,  if  reserved  till  he  was  within  a  foot  of 
the  muzzle,  would  certainly  floor  him ;  and  I 
awaited  his  onset  with  comparative  carelessness, 
still  keeping  my  eyes  opposed  to  his  gaze. 

"  At  length,  with  the  concentrated  rage  of  the 
last  twenty  minutes,  he  rushed  straight  at  me. 
It  was  the  work  of  an  instant.  The  horns  were 
lowered,  their  points  were  on  either  side  of  me, 
and  the  muzzle  of  my  gun  fairly  touched  his  fore- 
head, when  I  pulled  the  trigger,  and  three  shil- 
lings' worth  of  small  change  rattled  into  his  hard 
head.  Down  he  went,  and  rolled  over  with  the 
suddenly  -  checked  momentum  of  his  charge. 
Away  I  went,  as  fast  as  my  heels  would  carry 
me,  through  the  water  and  over  the  plain,  know- 
ing that  he  was  not  dead,  but  only  stunned. 
There  was  a  large  fallen  tree,  about  half  a  mile 
off,  whose  whitened  branches  rising  high  above 
the  ground,  offered  a  tempting  asylum.  To  this 
I  directed  my  flying  steps,  and  after  a  run  of  a 
hundred  yards,  turned  and  looked  behind  me.  He 
had.  regained  his  feet,  and  was  following  slowly. 
I  now  experienced  the  difference  of  feeling  be- 
tween hunting  and  being  hunted,  and  fine  sport 
I  must  have  afforded  hun." 

The  upshot  of  the  adventure  was  that  our  hunt- 
er gained  the  tree,  and,  on  looking  behind  him, 
saw  the  buffalo  stretched  out  exhausted  a  couple 
of  hundred  yards  behind  him.  He  was  power- 
less, but  not  dead,  and  he  prudently  resolved  to 
leave  so  ugly  a  customer  alone, until  he  was  pro- 
vided with  a  weapon.  He  retreated  under  cov- 
er of  the  forest,  found  his  horse  where  he  had 
left  him,  and  rode  off  to  the,  village,  intending  to 
return  next  day  and  renew  the  contest.  Next 
morning  he  was  up  by  daybreak  on  his  way  to 
the  scene  of  action,  fuJly  armed  and  equipped. 
To  his  great  surprise  the  enemy  was  gone.  Not- 
withstanding the  shots  he  had  received  in  his 
throat  and  chest,  and  the  damaging  effect  of  the 
charge  of  small  coin  that  had  been  sent  into  his 
forehead,  he  had  recovered,  and  made  off  with 


himself,  and  he  never  saw  him  again.  The  con- 
test was  a  drawn  battle  after  all ;  or,  if  there  was 
any  advantage,  it  was  on  the  side  of  the  quadru- 
ped, who  had  put  the  biped  to  flight,  and  remain- 
ed master  of  the  field.  Our  hunter  consoled  him- 
self for  his  defeat  with  sundry  philosophical  re- 
flections, as  to  the  superiority  of  brute  beasts  over 
man,  when  unaided  by  artificial  weapons  of  of- 
fense or  defense. 

There  are  certain  annoyances  attendant  upon 
hunting  in  Ceylon  which  the  sportsman  must 
make  up  his  mind  to  endure.  Snakes  are  numer- 
ous and  venomous,  and  they  not  unfrequently 
take  a  great  fancy  to  enjoy  a  corner  of  the  hunt- 
er's blanket.  Then  there  is  a  delectable  little  in- 
sect known  as  the  "  tick,"  with  which  the  grass 
swarms,  which,  with  some  of  their  kindred,  are 
thus  noticed  by  our  author :  "  These  little  wretches, 
which  are  not  larger  than  a  grain  of  small  gun- 
powder, find  their  way  to  every  part  of  the  body, 
and  the  irritation  of  their  bite  is  indescribable. 
Scratching  is  only  adding  fuel  to  the  fire ;  there 
is  no  certain  preventive  or  relief  from  their  at- 
tacks. The  best  thing  that  I  know  is  cocoa-nut 
oil  rubbed  daily  over  the  whole  body  ;  but  the 
remedy  is  almost  as  unpleasant  as  the  bite.  Cey- 
lon is  at  all  times  a  frightful  place  for  vermin. 
In  the  dry  weather  we  have  ticks ;  in  the  wet 
weather  musquitoes,  and  what  are  still  more  dis- 
gusting, leeches,  which  swarm  in  the  grass,  and 
upon  the  leaves  of  the  jungle.  These  creatures 
insinuate  themselves  through  all  the  openings  in 
a  person's  dress — up  the  trowsers,  under  the 
waistcoat,  down  the  neck,  up  the  wrists,  and  in 
fact  every  where — drawing  blood  with  insatiable 
voracity,  and  leaving  an  unpleasant  irritation  for 
some  days  after.  When  the  day's  work  is  over, 
and  the  hunter,  fatigued  by  intense  heat  and  a 
hard  day's  toil,  hopes  to  feel  himself  refreshed  by 
a  bath  and  a  change  of  clothes,  the  incurable 
itching  of  a  thousand  tick-bites  destroys  all  his 
pleasure  ;  he  finds  himself  streaming  with  blood 
from  a  thousand  leech-bites,  and  for  the  time  he 
feels  disgusted  with  the  country.  First-rate 
sport,"  adds  our  Nimrod,  pathetically,  "  alone 
can  compensate  for  these  annoyances." 

The  very  success  of  his  efforts,  furthermore, 
entails  some  unpleasant  consequences.  We  have 
all  heard  of  the  man  who  was  unluckily  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  draw  an  elephant  as  a  prize  in  a  lot- 
tery ;  and  we  know  the  straits  to  which  he  was 
reduced  in  his  unavailing  efforts  to  get  rid  of  his 
prize.  Not  very  dissimilar  is  the  condition  of  the 
man  who  has  killed  an  elephant.  "  One  of  the 
most  disgusting  sights,"  says  Mr.  Baker,  "  is  a 
dead  elephant,  four  or  five  days  after  the  fatal 
shot.  In  a  tropical  climate,  where  decomposition 
proceeds  with  such  wonderful  rapidity,  the  effect 
of  the  sun  upon  such  a  mass  can  be  readily  un- 
derstood. The  gas  generated  in  the  inside  dis- 
tends the  carcass  to  an  enormous  size,  until  at 
length  it  bursts,  and  becomes  in  a  few  hours  af- 
terward one  living  heap  of  maggots."  A  very 
unpleasant  neighbor,  one  would  suppose,  for  any 
person  possessing  olfactory  organs  of  average 
sensibility. 
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THE  BLIND  MAN'S  WREATH. 

"  IVT^  ^^y'  ™y  P^^^  blind  boy  !" 

ItJL  This  sorrowful  exclamation  broke  from 
the  lips  of  Mrs.  Owen,  as  she  lay  upon  the  couch 
to  which  a  long  and  wasting  illness  had  confined 
her,  and  whence  she  well  knew  she  was  never 
more  to  rise. 

Her  son,  the  only  child  of  her  widowed  hearth, 
the  sole  object  of 'her  cares  and  affections,  knelt 
beside  her,  his  face  bowed  upon  her  pillow,  for 
now  only,  in  a  moment  of  solemn  communion 
with  his  mother,  had  she  revealed  the  fatal  truth, 
and  told  him  she  must  soon  die  !  He  had 
watched,  and  hoped,  and  trembled  for  many 
weary  months,  but  never  yet  had  he  admitted  to 
himself  the  possibility  of  losing  her  ;  her  fading 
cheek  and  sunken  eye  could  not  reveal  to  him 
the  progress  of  decay,  and  so  long  as  the  loved 
voice  maintained  its  music  to  his  ear  and  cheered 
him  with  promise  of  improvement,  so  long  as 
her  hand  still  clasped  his,  he  had  hoped  she 
would  recover. 

He  had  been  blind  since  he  was  three  years 
old ;  stricken  by  lightning,  he  had  totally  lost  his 
siffht.  A  dim  remembrance  of  his  widowed 
mother's  face,  her  smoothly  braided  hair,  and 
flowing  w^hite  dress,  was  one  of  the  few  recol- 
lections entwined  with  the  period  before  all  be- 
came dark  to  him. 

The  boy  grew  up,  tall,  slender,  delicate,  with 
dark  pensive  eyes  which  bore  no  trace  of  the 
calamity  that  had  destroyed  their  powers  of 
vision  ;  grave,  though  not  sad  ;  dreamy,  enthu- 
siastic, and  requiting  his  mother's  care  with  the 
deepest  veneration  and  tenderness.  In  the  first 
years  of  his  childhood,  and  also  whenever  his 
education  did  not  take  them  to  London  and  else- 
where, they  had  resided  near  a  town  on  the  sea- 
coast  in  one  of  the  prettiest  parts  of  England. 

Independently  of  the  natural  kindness  which 
very  rarely  fails  to  be  shown  toward  any  person 
who  is  blind,  there  was  that  about  both  the 
widow  and  her  son  which  invariably  rendered 
them  acceptable  guests  ;  for  their  intellectual 
resources,  and  powers  of  conversation,  were 
equally  diversified  and  uncommon.  Mrs.  Owen 
had  .studied  much  in  order  to  teach  her  son,  and 
thus,  by  improving  her  natural  abilities,  had  be- 
come a  person  of  no  common  stamp  ;  her  intel- 
lectuality, however,  being  always  subservient  to, 
and  fitly  shadowed  by,  the  superior  feminine  at- 
tributes of  love,  gentleness,  and  sympathy  ;  for 
Heaven  help  the  woman  in  whom  these  gifts  are 
not  predominant  over  any  mental  endowments 
whatsoever  ! 

When  they  walked  out  together  his  mother  took 
his  arm ;  he  was  proud  of  that,  he  liked  to  fancy  he 
was  some  support  to  her,  and  many  pitying  eyes 
used  latterly  to  follow  the  figure  of  the  widow  in 
the  black  dress  she  constantly  wore,  and  the  tall 
pale  son  on  whom  she  leaned  confidingly,  as  if 
striving  with  a  sweet  deception  to  convince  him 
that  he  was  indeed  the  staff  of  her  declining 
strength.  But  gradually  the  mother's  form  grew 
\)ent,  her  step  dragged  wearily  along,  and  the  ex- 


pression of  her  face  indicated  increasing  weak- 
ness. The  walks  were  at  an  end  ;  and,  before 
long  she  was  too  feeble  to  leave  her  bed,  except- 
ing to  be  carried  to  a  summer  parlor,  where  she 
lay  upon  a  sofa  beside  an  open  window,  with 
flowers  twining  around  the  casement,  and  the 
warm  sunshine  filling  all  things  with  joy,  save 
her  foreboding  heart  and  the  anxious  son  who 
incessantly  hung  over  her.  Friends  often  came 
to  visit  them,  and  turned  away  with  a  deep  sad- 
ness as  they  noted  the  progress  of  her  malady, 
and  heard  the  blind  man  ask  each  time  whether 
they  did  not  think  her  better — oh  surely  a  little 
better  than  when  they  had  last  beheld  hert 

Among  all  these,  no  friend  was  so  welcome  or 
brought  such  solace  to  the  sick  room  as  Mary 
Parker,  a  joyous  girl  of  nineteen,  one  of  the  beau- 
ties of  the  county,  and  the  admiration  and  delight 
ofall  who  knew  her.  Mrs.  Owen  had  danced  Mary 
upon  her  knee,  and  Edward  used  to  weave  bas- 
kets and  make  garlands  for  her  when  he  was  a 
boy  of  twelve,  and  she,  a  little  fairy  of  six  years 
old  or  thereabouts,  stood  beside  him,  praising  his 
skill,  and  wondering  how  he  could  manage  so 
cleverly  though  blind.  None  of  his  childish  com- 
panions ever  led  him  so  carefully  as  Mary,  or 
seemed  so  much  impressed  with  his  mental 
superiority  ;  she  would  leave  those  games  of  her 
playmates  in  which  his  blindness  prevented  him 
from  joining,  and  would  listen  for  hours  to  the 
stories  with  which  his  memory  was  well  stored, 
or  which  his  own  imagination  enabled  him  to 
invent. 

As  she  grew  up,  there  was  no  change  in  the 
frank  and  confiding  nature  of  their  intercourse. 
Mary  still  made  him  the  recipient  of  her  girlish 
secrets,  and  plans,  and  dreams,  just  as  she  had 
done  of  her  little  griefs  and  joys  in  childhood  ; 
asked  him  to  quote  his  favorite  passages  of  poetry, 
or  stationed  herself  near  him  at  the  piano,  sug- 
gesting subjects  for  him  to  play,  which  he  extern-' 
porized  at  her  bidding.  Bright  and  blooming  as 
Mary  was,  the  life  of  every  party,  beaming  with 
animation  and  enjoyment,  no  attention  was  capa- 
ble of  rendering  her  unmindful  of  him  ;  and  she 
was  often  known  to  sit  out  several  dances  in  an 
evening  to  talk  to  dear  Edward  Owen,  who  would 
be  sad  if  he  thought  himself  neglected. 

And  now  she  daily  visited  the  invalid  :  her 
buoyant  spirits  tempered  by  sympathy  for  her  in- 
creasing sufferings  ;  but  still  diffusing  such  an 
atmosphere  of  sunshine  and  hope  around  her, 
that  gloom  and  despondency  seemed  to  vanish 
at  her  presence.  Edward's  sightless  eyes  were 
always  raised  to  her  bright  face,  as  if  he  felt  the 
magic  influence  it  imparted. 

His  mother  had  noted  all  this,  with  a  mothei's 
watchfulness  ;  and,  on  that  day,  when  strong  in 
her  love,  she  had  undertaken  to  break  to  him  the 
foct  which  all  others  shrank  from  communicat- 
ing, she  spoke  likewise  of  Mary,  and  of  the  vague 
wild  hope  she  had  always  cherished  of  one  day 
seeing  her  his  wife. 

"  No,  mother,  no  !"  exclaimed  the  blind  roan. 
"  Dearest  mother,  in  this  you  are  not  true  to 
yourself !     What !     Would  you  wish  to  see  her 
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in  all  her  spriug-tiinc  of  youth  and  beauty  sacri- 
ficed to  such  a  one  as  I  !— to  see  Mary,  as  you 
have  described  her  to  me,  as  my  soul  tells  me  she 
is,  tied  down  to  be  the  guide,  and  leader,  and 
support,  of  one  who  could  not  mak^  one  step  in 
her  defense  ;  whose  helplessness  alone  in  the 
eyes  of  men,  would  be  his  means  of  sheltering 
and  protecting  her  !     Would  you  hear  her  pitied, 

our  bright   Mary  pitied — as   a   Blind   Man's 

Wife,  mother!" 

"  But  Edward — if  she  loves  you,  as  I  am  sure 
she  does — " 

"  Love  me,  mother !  Yes,  as  angels  love 
mortals,  as  a  sister  loves  a  brother,  as  you  love 
me  !  And  for  this  benignant  love,  this  tender 
sympathy,  I  could  kneel  and  kiss  the  ground  she 
treads  upen  ;  but,  beyond  this — were  you  to  en- 
treat her  to  marry  your  blind  and  solitary  son, 
and  she  in  pity  answ^ered  Yes — would  I  accept 
her  on  such  terms,  and  rivet  the  chains  she  had 
consented  to  assumed  Oh  mother,  mother,  I 
have  not  studied  you  in  vain,  your  life  has  been 
one  long  self  sacrifice  to  me  ;  its  silent  teaching 
shall  bear  fruit !  Do  not  grieve  so  bitterly  for 
me.  God  was  very  merciful  in  giving  me  such 
a  mother  ;  let  us  trust  Him  for  the  future  !" 

Ah,  poor  tortured  heart,  speaking  so  bravely 
forth,  striving  to  cheer  the  mother's  failing  spirit, 
when  all  to  him  was  dark,  dark,  dark  ! 

She  raised  herself  upon  her  pillow,  and  wound 
her  weak  arms  about  his  neck,  and  listened  to  the 
expressions  of  ineffable  love,  and  faith  and  con- 
solation, which  her  son  found  strength  to  utter, 
to  sustain  her  soul.  Yea,  in  that  hour  her 
recompense  had  begun  :  in  loneliness,  in  secret 
tearp,  with  Christian  patience  and  endeavor,  with 
an  exalted  and  faithful  spirit,  had  she  sov»^n  ;  and 
in  death  she  reaped  her  high  reward. 

They  had  been  silent  for  some  minutes,  and 
she  lay  back  exhausted,  but  composed,  while  he 
sat  beside  her,  holding  her  hand  in  his,  fancying 
she  slept,  and  anxiously  listening  to  her  breath- 
ing v;hich  seemed  more  than  usually  oppressed. 
A  rustling  was  heard  amidst  the  flowers  at  the 
window,  and  a  bright  young  face  looked  in. 

*'Hu8h!"  said  Edward,  recognizing  the  step, 
"  Hush,  Mary,  she  is  asleep  !" 

The  eolor  and  the  smiles  alike  passed  from 
Mary's  fece,  when  she  glided  into  the  room. 
"  Oh,  Edward,  Edward,  she  is  not  asleep,  she  is 
very,  very  ill!" 

"Mary  !  darling  Mary  !"  said  the  dying  lady, 
with  difficulty  rousing  herself;  ''  I  have  had  such 
a  pleasant  dream  ;  but  I  have  slept  too  long.  It 
is  night.  Let  them  bring  candles.  Edward,  I 
can  not  see  you  now." 

Night,  and  the  sun  so  brightly  shining  !  The 
shadows  of  the  grave  were  stealing  fast  upon  her. 
Other  steps  now  sounded  in  the  room,  and 
many  faces  gathered  round  the  couch ;  but  the 
blind  man  heard  nothing — was  conscious  of  no- 
thing, gave  the  painful  labored  respiration,  the 
tremulous  hand  that  fluttered  in  his  own,  the 
broken  sentences, 

••  Edward,  my  dearest,  take  comfort.  I  have 
hope.     God  is  indeed  merciful." 


"  Oh  Edward,  do  not  grieve  so  sadly !  It 
breaks  my  heart  to  see  you  cry.  For  her  sake 
be  calm — for  my  sake,  too  !"  Mary  knelt  down 
beside  him,  and  endeavored  to  soothe  the  voice- 
less anguish  which  it  terrified  her  to  witness. 

Another  interval,  when  no  sound  broke  the 
stillness  that  prevailed ;  and  again  Mrs.  Owen 
opened  her  eyes,  and  saw  Mary  kneeling  by  Ed- 
ward's side.  They  were  associated  with  the 
previous  current  of  her  thoughts,  and  a  smile 
lighted  up  her  face. 

"  As  I  wished,  as  I  prayed,  to  die  !  My  chil- 
dren both.  Kiss  me,  Mary,  my  blessing,  my 
consoler  !  Edward,  nearer,  nearer  !  Child  of  so 
many  hopes  and  prayers — all  answered  now !" 
And  with  her  bright  vision  unalloyed,  her  re- 
joicing soul  took  wing,  and  knew  sorrow  and 
tears  no  more. 

Four  months  had  passed  since  Mrs.  Owen's 
death,  and  her  son  was  still  staying  at  Wood- 
lands, the  residence  of  Mary's  father.  Colonel 
Parker,  at  about  two  miles  distance  from  Edward 
Owen's  solitary  home  ;  hither  had  he  been  pre- 
vailed upon  to  remove,  after  the  first  shock  of  his 
grief  had  subsided. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Parker  were  kind-hearted 
people,  and  the  peculiar  situation  of  Edward 
Owen  appealed  to  their  best  feelings,  so  they 
made  no  opposition  to  their  children  devoting 
themselves  unceasingly  to  him,  and  striving  by 
every  innocent  device,  to  render  his  aflSiction  less 
poignant  and  oppressive.  But  kind  as  all  the 
family  were,  still  all  the  family  were  as  nothing 
compared  to  Mary,  who  was  always  anxious  to 
accompany  him  in  his  walks,  seemed  jealous  of 
her  privilege  as  his  favorite  reader,  and  claimed 
to  be  his  silent  watchful  companion,  when*  too 
sad  even  to  take  an  interest  in  what  she  read,  he 
leaned  back  wearily  in  his  chair,  and  felt  the 
soothing  influence  of  her  presence.  As  time 
wore  on,  and  some  of  his  old  pursuits  resumed 
their  attractions  for  him,  she  used  to  listen  for 
hours  as  he  played  upon  the  piano.  She  would 
sit  near  him  with  her  work,  proposing  subjects 
for  his  skill,  as  her  old  custom  had  been  ;  or  she 
w^ould  beg  him  to  give  her  a  lesson  in  executing 
a  difficult  passage,  and  rendering  it  with  due  feel- 
ing and  expression.  In  the  same  way,  in  their 
readings,  which  gradually  were  carried  on  with 
more  regularity  and  interest,  she  appeared  to 
look  upon  herself  as  the  person  obliged,  appealed 
to  his  judgment,  and  deferred  to  his  opinion,  with- 
out any  consciousness  of  the  fatigue  she  under- 
went, or  the  service  she  w^as  rendering. 

One  day,  as  they  were  sitting  in  the  library, 
after  she  had  been  for  some  time  pursuing  her 
self-imposed  task,  and  Edward,  fearing  she  would 
be  tired,  had  repeatedly  entreated  her  to  desist, 
she  answered  gayly : 

*'  Let  me  alone,  Edward  !  It  is  so  pleasant 
to  go  through  a  book  with  you  ;  you  make  such 
nice  reflections,  and  point  out  all  the  finest  pas- 
sages, and  explain  the  difficult  parts  so  clearly, 
that  it  does  me  more  good  than  a  dozen  readings 
by  myself  I  shall  grow  quite  clever  now  we 
have  begun  our  literary  studies." 
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"  Dear  Mary,  say  rather,  ended ;  for  you  know 
this  can  not  always  go  on  so.  I  must  return  to 
my  own  house  next  week  ;  I  have  trespassed  on 
your  father's  hospitality,  indulgence,  and  forbear- 
ance, too  long." 

"  Leave  us,  Edward!"  and  the  color  deepened 
in  her  cheeks,  and  tears  stood  in  her  bright  eyes. 
"Not  yet  !" 

"Not  yet?  The  day  would  still  come,  dear- 
est, delay  it  as  I  might,  and  is  it  manful  thus  to 
shrink  from  what  must  and  ought  to  be  ?  I  have 
to  begin  life  in  earnest,  and  if  I  falter  at  the  on- 
set, what  will  be  the  result  1  I  have  arranged 
every  thing :  Mr.  Glen,  our  clergyman,  has  a 
cousin,  an  usher  in  a  school,  who  wishes  for  re- 
tirement and  country  air.  I  have  engaged  him 
to  live  with  me  as  companion  and  reader.  Next 
week  he  comes  ;  and  then,  Mary,  farewell  to 
Woodlands  !" 

"  No,  not  farewell,  for  you  must  come  here 
very  often ;  and  I  must  read  to  you  still,  and  you 
must  teach  me  still,  and  tell  me  in  your  own 
noble  thoughts  and  beautiful  language  of  better 
and  hiofher  thino-s  than  I  once  used  to  care  for. 
And  then  our  walks — oh,  Edward,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  see  the  sunset  from  the  cliffs,  sometimes, 
together.  You  first  taught  me  how  beautiful  it 
was.  I  told  you  of  the  tints  upon  the  sky  and 
upon  the  sea,  and  upon  the  boats  with  their  glist- 
ening sails,  and  you  set  the  view  before  me  in 
all  its  harmony  and  loveliness,  brought  it  home 
to  my  heart,  and  made  me  feel  how  cold  and  in- 
sensible I  had  been  before." 

"  Ah,  Mary,"  said  Edward  mournfully,  "  near 
you,  I  am  no  longer  blind  !" 

The  book  she  had  been  reading  fell  unheeded 
on  the  ground,  she  trembled,  her  color  went  and 
came,  as  she  laid  her  hand  timidly  on  his  arm ; 
indescribable  tenderness,  reverence,  and  compas- 
sion were  busy  within  her  soul. 

"  Edward,  you  will  not  change  in  any  thing 
toward  us ;  this  new  companion  need  not  estrange 
you  from  your  oldest  and  dearest  friends — ^your 
mother's  friends  !  Let  me  always  be  your  pupil, 
your  friend,  your — sister  !" 

"  Sustainer,  consoler,  guide !  Sister  above  all, 
oh  yes,  my  sister  !  Best  and  sweetest  title — say 
it  again,  Mary,  say  it  again!"  and  seizing  her 
hand  he  kissed  it  passionately,  and  held  it  for  a 
moment  within  his  own.  Then  as  suddenly  re- 
linquishing it,  he  continued  in  an  altered  tone, 
"My  sister  and  my  friend,  until  another  comes 
to  claim  a  higher  privilege,  and  Mary  shall  be 
forever  lost  to  me  !" 

She  drew  back,  and  a  few  inaudible  words  died 
away  upon  her  lips ;  he  could  not  see  her  appeal- 
ing tearful  eyes.  Mistaking  the  cause  of  her 
reserve,  he  made  a  strong  effort  to  regain  com- 
posure. 

"  Do  you  remember  when  you  were  a  child, 
Mary,  how  ambitiously  romantic  you  used  to  be, 
and  how  you  were  determined  to  become  a  duch- 
ess at  least  1" 

"  And  how  you  used  to  tease  me,  by  saying 
you  would  only  come  to  my  castle  disguised  as  a 
wandering  minstrel,  and  would  never  sit  at  the 


board  between  me  and  the  duke,  Edward  1  Yes, 
I  remember  it  all  very  well,  foolish  children  that 
we  were  I  But  1,  at  least,  know  better  now  ;  I 
am  not  ambitious  in  that  way  aiiy  longer." 

"In  that  wayl  In  what  direction  then  do 
your  aspirations  tendl" 

"  To  be  loved,"  said  Mary,  fervently  ;  "  to  be 
loved,  Edward,  with  all  the  trust  and  devotedness 
of  which  a  noble  nature  is  susceptible — to  know 
that  the  heart  on  which  I  lean  has  no  thought 
save  for  me — to  be  certain  that,  with  all  my  faults 
and  waywardness,  I  am  loved  for  myself  alone, 
not  for — for  any  little  charm  of  face  which  people 
may  attribute  to  me." 

Edward  rose  abruptly,  and  walked  up  and  down 
the  room,  which,  from  his  long  stay  in  the  house, 
had  become  familiar  to  liim.  "  Mary,"  he  re- 
sumed, stopping  as  he  drew  near  her,  "you  do 
yourself  injustice.  The  face  you  set  so  little 
store  by,  7nust  be  beautiful,  as  the  index  of  your 
soul ;  I  have  pictured  you  so  often  to  myself;  I 
have  coveted  the  blessing  of  sight,  were  it  only 
for  an  instant,  that  I  might  gaze  upon  you  !  The 
dim  form  of  my  mother,  as  I  last  beheld  her  in 
my  infancy,  floats  before  me  when  I  think  of  you, 
encircled  with  a  halo  of  heavenly  light  which  I 
fancy  to  be  your  attribute,  and  a  radiance  hovers 
round  your  golden  tresses  such  as  gladdens  our 
hearts  in  sunshine." 

"  Ah,  Edward,  it  is  better  you  can  not  see  me 
as  I  am.  You  would  not  love — I  mean  you  would 
not  think  of  me — so  much  !" 

"  If  I  could  but  see  you  for  a  moment  as  you 
will  look  at  the  ball  to-night,  I  fancy  I  should 
never  repine  again." 

"  The  ball  to-night !  I  had  quite  forgotten  it ; 
I  wish  mamma  would  not  insist  upon  my  going. 
I  do  not  care  for  these  things  any  longer ; — you 
will  be  left  alone,  Edward,  and  that  seems  so 
heartless  and  unkind !" 

"  Mary,"  said  one  of  her  sisters,  opening  the 
library  door,  "look  at  these  beautiful  hot-house 
flowers  which  have  arrived  here  for  us.  Come, 
Edward,  come  and  see  them  too." 

They  were  so  accustomed  to  treat  him  as  one 
of  themselves,  and  were  so  used  to  his  aptitude 
in  many  ways,  that  they  often  did  not  appear  to 
remember  he  was  blind. 

The  flowers  were  rare  and  beautiful,  and  yet 
no  donor's  name  accompanied  the  gift.  Suddenly 
one  of  the  girls  cried  out  laughingly,  "  I  have 
guessed,  I  have  guessed.  It  is  Edward  !  He  has 
heard  us  talking  about  this  ball,  and  must  have 
ordered  them  on  purpose  for  us.  Kind,  good 
Edward ! "  and  they  were  loud  in  their  expres.sions 
of  delight ;  all  except  Mary,  who  kept  silently  aloof 

"Mary  does  not  like  her  flowers'?"  said  Edward 
inquiringly,  turning  in  the  direction  where  .she 
stood. 

"  No,"  she  replied  sorrowfully,  "  it  is  the  ball 
that  I  do  not  like,  nor  your  thinking  about  deck- 
ing us  out  for  it.     As  if  I  cared  to  go  !" 

"  Look  at  these  lovely  roses,"  said  the  eldest 
sister,  as  they  were  selecting  what  each  should 
wear ;  "  would  not  Mary  look  well  with  a  wreath 
of  these  roses  in  her  hair?" 
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"Yes,  yes!"  exclaimed  Edward  eagerly,  "and 
let  me  weave  it  for  her !  You  know,  Mary,  it  is 
one  of  my  accomplishments  ;  you  were  proud  of 
my  garlands  when  you  were  a  little  girl.  Will 
you  trust  my  fingers  for  the  taskl" 

"  If  you  really  wish  it,  if  it  does  not  seem  too 
trifling,  yes,"  said  Mary  gently,  with  a  troubled 
expression  upon  her  brow  usually  so  serene,  as 
she  moved  reluctantly  away.  "  But  it  must  ap- 
pear such  mockery  to  you,  poor  Edward!"  and 
then,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  she  hurried  to 
her  room,  and  did  not  show  herself  again  until 
the  family  assembled  for  dinner  ;  while  Edward, 
seated  between  the  sisters  who  were  in  great 
delight  in  their  anticipation  of  the  evening's  amuse- 
ments, silently  betook  himself  to  his  task. 

Early  after  dinner,  the  large  old-fashioned 
dr-awing-room  at  Woodlands  was  deserted  ;  the 
momentous  business  of  the  toilet  had  to  be  gone 
through,  and  then  a  drive  of  five  miles  accom- 
plished, before  Mrs.  Parker  and  her  three  fair 
daughters  could  find  themselves  at  the  ball.  Ed- 
ward was  the  only  occupant  of  the  room  ;  seated 
at  the  piano,  on  which  his  fingers  idly  strayed, 
he  now  and  then  struck  chords  of  deep  melan- 
choly, or  broke  into  passages  of  plaintive  sadness. 

"  Alone,  alone !  How  the  silence  of  this  room 
strikes  upon  my  heart — how  long  this  evening 
will  be,  without  her  voice,  without  her  footstep  ! 
And  yet  this  is  what  awaits  me,  what  is  inevita- 
bly drawing  near.  Next  week  I  leave  the  roof 
under  which  she  dwells  ;  I  shall  not  hear  her 
singing  as  she  runs  down  stairs  in  the  morning ; 
I  shall  not  have  her  constantly  at  my  side,  asking 
me,  with  her  sweet  childlike  earnestness,  to  teach 
her  to  repeat  poetry,  or  to  give  expression  to  her 
music.  The  welcome  rustle  of  her  dress,  the 
melody  of  her  laugh,  will  soon  become  rare  sounds 
to  me !  Within,  around,  beyond,  all  is  dark, 
hopeless,  solitary.  Life  stretches  itself  wearily 
before  me,  blind  and  desolate  as  I  am  !  Mother, 
mother,  well  might  your  sweet  spirit  shrink  when 
you  contemplated  this  for  your  miserable  son  ! — 
How  strange  those  last  words !  I  thought  of 
them  to-day,  while  I  made  her  wreath  of  roses, 
and  when  her  sisters  told  me  of  the  numbers  who 
flock  around  her.  Every  flower  brought  its  warn- 
ing and  its  sting!" 

"Edward,  have  I  not  made  haste  1  I  wished 
to  keep  you  company,  for  a  little  while  before  we 
set  out.  You  must  be  so  sad !  Your  playing 
told  me  you  were  sad,  Edward." 

She  was  standing  by  him  in  all  the  pride  of 
her  youth  and  loveliness  :  her  white  dress  falling 
in  a  cloud-like  drapery  around  her  graceful  form, 
her  sunny  hair  sweeping  her  shoulder;^,  and  the 
wreath  surmounting  a  brow  on  which  innocence 
and  truth  were  impressed  by  Nature's  hand. 

The  sense  of  her  beauty,  of  an  exquisite  har- 
mony about  her,  was  clearly  perceptible  to  the 
blind  man ;  he  reverently  touched  the  flowing 
robe,  and  placed  his  hand  upon  the  flowery 
wreath. 

"Will  you  think  of  me,  dearest,  to-night  1 
You  will  carry  with  you  something  to  remind 
you  of  me.     When  you  are  courted,  worshiped, 


envied,  and  hear  on  every  side  praises  of  your 
beauty,  give  a  passing  thought  to  Edward  who 
lent  his  little  help  to  its  adornment." 

"  Edward,  how  can  you  speak  so  mockingly  ! 
You  know  that  in  saying  this  you  render  me  most 
miserable." 

"  Miserable  !  With  roses  blooming  on  your 
brow,  and  hope  exulting  in  your  heart ;  when 
life  smiles  so  brightly  on  you,  and  guardian  an- 
gels seem  to  hover  round  your  path  !" 

He  spoke  in  a  manner  that  was  unusual  to 
him  ;  she  leaned  thoughtfully  against  the  piano, 
and,  as  if  unconscious  of  what  she  was  doing, 
disengaged  the  garland  from  her  hair. 

"  These  poor  flowers  have  no  bloom,  and  this 
bright  life  of  mine,  as  you  think  it,  has  no  enjoy- 
ment when  I  think  of  you,  sad,  alone,  unhappy, 
returning  to  your  desolate  home,  Edward." 

"  Dearest,"  he  returned  inexpressibly  moved, 
"  do  not  grieve  for  me.  Remember,  my  mother 
left  her  blessing  there  !" 

"  Was  it  only  for  you,  Edward  1" 

There  is  a  moment's  silence ;  he  covers  his 
face  with  his  hands,  his  lofty  self-denying  spirit 
wrestles  with  himself:  when,  gently  the  wreath 
is  laid  upon  his  knee,  her  arm  is  passed  around 
his  neck,  her  head  with  its  glory  of  golden  locks 
is  bowed  upon  his  breast. 

"  Oh  Edward,  take  the  wreath,  and  with  it 
take  myself  if  I  deserve  it !  Tell  me  that  you 
are  not  angry,  that  you  do  not  despise  me  for 
this — I  have  been  so  unhappy,  I  have  so  long 
wished  to  speak  to  you — " 

"  Mary,  Mary,  forbear  !  You  try  me  beyond 
my  strength ;  beloved  of  my  soul,  light  of  my 
sightless  eyes,  dearer  to  me  than  language  can 
express,  you  must  not  thus  throw  yourself  away." 

He  would  disengage  the  arm  that  is  clinging 
to  his  neck,  but  she  nestles  closer  still. 

"  Mary  !"  he  cries  wildly,  "  remember !  Blind, 
blind !" 

"  Not  blind  near  me  ;  not  blind  for  me.  Here, 
Edward,  here  my  resting-place  is  found ;  nothing 
but  death  shall  separate  me  from  you.  I  am 
yours,  your  friend,  your  consoler,  your  wife. 
Oh,  tell  me  you  are  glad." 

Glad  !  His  previous  resolutions,  his  determ- 
ination to  owe  nothing  to  her  pitying  love,  all 
faded  in  the  unequaled  happiness  of  that  hour, 
nor  ever  returned  to  cloud  the  life  which  Mary's 
devotion  rendered  henceforth  blessed. 

This  is  no  fiction,  reader,  no  exaggerated  pic- 
ture ;  some,  who  peruse  this,  will  testify  out  of 
the  depths  of  their  hearts  how,  in  respect  and 
admiration,  they  have  watched  Mary  fulfilling  the 
promise  of  her  beautiful  sympathy  and  love.  She 
has  never  wavered  in  the  path  she  chose  to  tread ; 
she  has  never  cast  one  lingering  look  at  all  she 
resigned  in  giving  herself  to  him.  Joyous,  ten- 
der, happy,  devoted,  she  has  seemed  always  to 
regard  her  husband  as  the  source  of  all  her  hap- 
piness ;  and,  when  the  music  of  children's  voices 
has  been  heard  within  their  dwelling,  not  even 
her  motherly  love  for  those  dear  faces  whose 
sparkling  eyes  could  meet  and  return  her  gaze, 
has  ever  been  known  to  defraud  their  father  of  a 
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thought,  or  a  smile,  or  the  lightest  portion  of  her 
accustomed  care. 

No,  dear  Mary !  Years  have  passed  since  she 
laid  her  wreath  on  his  knee  ;  the  roses,  so  care- 
fully preserved,  have  long  withered ;  but  the  truth 
arnd  love  which  accompanied  the  gift,  are  fresh 
and  bright  as  then:  rendering  her,  as  her  proud 
husband  says,  almost  equal  even  while  on  earth, 
to  those  Angels  among  whom,  in  Heaven,  he 
shall  see  her — see  her,  at  last,  no  longer  blind  ! 


LETTERS  TO  SAPPHO. 
**  Where'er  we  tread  'tis  haunted,  holy  ground  ; 
No  earth  of  thine  is  lost  in  vulgar  mould, 
But  one  vast  realm  of  wonder  spreads  around. 
And  all  the  muses'  tales  seem  truly  told, 
Till  the  sense  aches  with  gazing  to  behold 
The  scenes  our  earliest  dreams  have  dwelt  upon  ; 

Each  hill  and  dale,  each  deep'ning  glen  and  wold 
Defies  the  power  which  crushed  thy  temples  gona  : 
Ageishakes  Athena's  towers,  but  spares  gray  Marathon." 

Childe  Harold. 
'■'■  Athens,  the  ej^e  of  Greece,  and  mother  of  arts 
And  eloquence,  native  to  famous  wits. 
Or  hospitable,  in  her  sweet  recess, 
City  or  suburban,  studious  walks  and  shades." 

Paradise  Regained. 

I  SEE  thee,  Sappho,  now  before  me,  thy  face 
beaming  with  enthusiasm  as  I  recounted  the 
glories  of  Athens,  an  enthusiasm  which  I  can 
well  comprehend,  for  it  warmed  my  own  soul  as 
I  walked  upon  that  immortal  shore  where  the  eye 
takes  in  the  sea  and  the  land  so  consecrated  Ijy 
heroic  achievements,  by  the  works  of  art,  and  by 
the  productions  of  genius. 

From  the  lofty  Acropolis  I  looked  forth  upon 
Greece.  The  shades  of  evening  were  falling 
around  me,  as  I  stood  among  the  shattered  mon- 
uments of  the  intellectual  city,  and  saw  at  my 
feet  the  marble  of  Phidias. 

The  sun  was  sinking  in  his  glory,  and  flinging 
his  parting  smile  upon  scenes  so  lovely  that  he 
might  well  linger  in  his  leave-taking.  Every 
peak  about  me  blazed  with  his  lustre,  and  the 
g'lancing  waves  of  the  sea  upon  which  I  looked 
down  were  bright. 

,There  stood  Minerva's  Temple,  bathed  in  light, 
as  it  had  glowed  in  days  forever  fled,  blessing  the 
eye  of  the  Greek  when,  returning  from  his  wan- 
derings, he  looked  upon  it  from  the  far-off  sea. 

The  day  hath  gone ;  but  see  in  that  sky  yet 
bright  with  its  fading  glory  is  the  Evening  Star. 
I  stood  musing  upon  scenes  gone  by. 
Here  is  Athens — here,  on  this  spot,  for  thirty 
centuries,  thousands  have  lived,  and  loved,  and 
died.  Wealth,  genius,  power,  have  trod  this 
field,  and  wrought  their  deeds  here.  The  fame 
of  their  achievements  is  throughout  the  whole 
earth. 

The  wonderful  history  of  the  spot  rose  before 
me  like  a  magnificent  vision.  Event  after  event 
passed  in  review.  The  mighty  actors  in  the  glo- 
rious past  swept  by  me  with  all  their  deeds.  The 
kings  of  Athens,  her  heroes,  her  scholars,  her 
fleets,  her  armies,  were  in  my  presence. 

First  came  Cecrops  with  his  Egyptian  colony, 
the  robes  of  the  king  mingled  with  the  garments 
oi  the  priest.     He  plants  the  olive  in  honor  of 


Minerva,  and  builds  a  temple  to  Jupiter.  His 
venerable  figure  passed  away,  and,  one  by  one, 
seventeen  forms  with  kingly  bearing  succeeded 
him  and  disappeared.  In  the  last  I  recognized 
Codrus,  the  patriot-king,  who  loved  his  country 
more  than  his  life,  and  who  sought  in  disguise, 
amidst  the  conflicting  ranks  of  the  Heraclidae,  that 
death  which  the  oracle  declared  would  purchase 
victory  for  the  arms  of  his  people,  and  which  his 
enemies  would  have  denied  to  him  had  they 
known  that  it  was  Codrus  whom  they  struck. 

The  fight  is  over — the  Athenians  are  conquer- 
ors, but  lamentations  are  mingled  with  their  re- 
joicings, for  they  mourn  a  victory  bought  at  such 
a  price.  They  solemnly  declare  that  no  one  is 
worthy  to  succeed  Codrus,  and  that  henceforth 
no  one  shall  rule  in  Athens  with  the  title  of  king. 

Before  me  stood  the  successors  of  the  kings  ; 
not  less  lofty  their  bearing,  nor  is  their  splender 
less.  The  pride  of  ancestry,  the  dignity  of  au- 
thority sat  upon  their  brows ;  and  the  purity  of 
private  life,  the  splendor  of  public  services,  the 
stern  administration  of  law,  made  them  truly  il- 
lustrious. At  the  fireside,  in  the  temple  of  just- 
ice, on  the  battle-field,  they  were  alike  above  re- 
proach. 

Under  their  wise  and  virtuous  administration 
their  countrymen  became  renowned  in  arts  and 
arms,  and  the  glory  of  the  Athenian  name  reach- 
ed the  remotest  barbarians. 

Polished  yet  vigorous,  refined  yet  manly,  cul- 
tivating the  most  elegant  arts,  outstripping  the 
world  in  statuary  and  painting,  teaching  the  suh- 
limest  philosophy  and  the  sternest  morality,  they 
were  free,  and  their  great  standard  floated  in 
triumph  upon  the  sea  and  upon  the  land. 

I  look  forth  upon  the  broad  surface  of  the  2Ege- 
an.  A  glorious  beauty  overspreads  it,  and  its 
delightful  islands  sleep  in  undisturbed  peace. 
The  heavens  are  mirrored  in  its  gentle  bosom, 
and  the  tiny  waves  scarcely  break  its  repose. 

But  see,  a  sail  flits  upon  its  surface  —  and 
another,  and  yet  another — transports  crowded 
with  mailed  hosts  sv^eep  in  view,  and  a  strain  of 
martial  music  breaks  over  the  waters.  I  see  the 
crowded  ranks  of  the  Persian.  I  hear  his  inso- 
lent shout  of  anticipated  conquest  as  he  draws 
nigh  to  the  shores  of  Greece.  He  bears  with 
him  chains  for  the  free.  The  unwarlike  Naxians 
fly  ;  the  inhabitants  of  Delos  are  too  soft  for  the 
battle.  Paros — beautiful  Paros — with  its  spark- 
ling marble,  is  deserted.  The  clustering  vines  of 
Andros  afford  no  shelter  for  its  people ;  and  the 
beautiful  islands  which  so  lately  slept  in  tran- 
quillity resound  with  clashing  arms,  and  are  vio- 
lated with  the  hostile  tread  of  the  Persian  in- 
vaders. 

Flushed  with  easy  victory,  the  myrmidons  of 
Darius  approach  Athens.  Upon  the  plains  of 
Marathon  the  hosts  have  pitched  their  tents. 
They  promise  themselves  conquest  and  plunder, 
and  are  impatient  to  march  upon  a  people  who, 
though  they  may  be  too  proud  to  fly,  are  too  weak 
to  resist. 

The  experienced  Datis,  the  illustrious  Arta- 
phemes,  with  the  blood  of  kings  in  his  veins,  and 
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the  banished  treacherous  Hippias,  head  the  Per- 
sian ranks. 

Before  them  Miltiades  ranges  his  ten  thou- 
sand Athenians,  and  plants  his  ten  hundred  Pla- 

tseans. 

I  see  the  waving  banners,  the  flashing  steel, 
the  impetuous  rush  of  host  upon  host.  I  hear 
the  terrible  shock  of  battle ;  the  Greek  strikes 
for  his  country,  and  every  blow  tells ;  the  Per- 
sian cavalry  is  hotly  pressed — it  is  broken.  The 
Persian  hosts  give  back ;  onward  rushes  the 
Greek  with  his  gleaming  spear ;  the  unbroken 
phalanx  bears  down  every  thing  before  it,  and 
thousands  of  the  invaders  die.  Rank  after  rank 
retreats ;  they  turn ;  they  fly ;  and  the  mighty 
army  of  Darius,  lately  so  gorgeous  and  so  confi- 
dent, is  scattered  in  wild  flight.  They  rest  not 
even  in  their  camp,  but  rush  precipitately  to  their 
ships. 

The  Senate  of  Athens  in  solemn  assembly 
await  the  result  of  the  battle.  They  trust  in  the 
steady  valor  of  their  countrymen,  but  they  know 
the  overwhelming  strength  of  the  Persian  army ; 
their  country — -their  homes — their  glory — their 
freedom — their  all,  must  be  lost  or  won  by  that 
day's  fight.  It  is  announced  that  a  soldier,  cov- 
ered with  dust  and  blood,  and  flying  from  the 
field  of  battle,  approaches  the  city. 

The  senators,  in  their  eagerness  to  receive  his 
tidings,  start  to  their  feet  to  receive  him;  he 
rushes  into  the  Senate  Chamber — "Rejoice  with 
the  victors  !"  he  shouts,  falls,  and  expires. 

Greece  is  for  the  time  delivered. 

But  Xerxes  determines  to  conquer  it.  He 
covers  the  sea  and  the  land  with  his  myrmidons. 
The  great  barriers  which  nature  had  erected 
against  him  are  removed.  He  brings  with  him 
all  his  regal  splendor,  and  surrounds  himself  not 
only  with  the  strength  but  with  the  pomp  of 
war.  His  magnificent  tents,  beautiful  with  silk 
aiic4  gold,  overspread  the  land ;  and  his  vessels, 
gay  with  every  adornment  which  Eastern  mag- 
nificence could  supply,  float  upon  the  neighbor- 
ing sea.  He  ascends  an  eminence  to  survey  the 
scene ;  and  as  he  looks  forth  upon  the  sea  and 
open  the  land,  and  beholds  the  hosts  armed  to 
desolate  the  fair  lands  beneath  him  ;  his  kingly 
heart  is  smote,  and  he  weeps.  But  the  love  of 
Qpnquest  flames  up  within  him.  From  Doris  ; 
irom  Thessaly ;  from  the  mountains  of  Pindus, 
Ossa,  Pelion,  and  Olympus,  messengers  come  to 
him  bearing  the  humiliating  symbols  of  submis- 
sion. 

The  Thebans  court  the  friendship  of  the  power- 
ful Persian.  But  not  all  the  States  of  Greece 
have  yielded  ;  no — some  are  unsubdued  ;  witness 
Thermopylae. 

The  Persian  army  approaches  Athens.  But 
the  Athenians,  where  are  iheyl  They  have 
abandoned  their  city  ;  the  tombs  of  their  ances- 
tors are  forsaken;  their  temples  are  deserted; 
their  wealth,  the  adornments  of  their  homes, 
their  statues,  their  pictures  are  all  left  to  the 
invader,  and  with  their  wives  and  their  children 
they  seek  upon  the  sea  that  safety  which  they 
could  not  find  upon   their  natal   soil.     "They 


were  willing,"  in  the  language  of  an  elegant 
historian,  "  to  relinquish  all  for  the  sake  of  their 
country,  which  they  knew  consisted  not  in  their 
houses,  lands  and  effects,  but  that  equal  consti- 
tution of  government,  which  they  had  received 
from  their  ancestors,  and  which  it  was  their  duty 
to  transmit  unimpaired  to  posterity." 

Day  breaks  over  the  Bay  of  Salamis.  The 
Grecian  ships  are  drawn  up  in  the  order  of  battle. 
The  spirit  of  Themistocles  is  diffused  through- 
out the  whole  multitude.  The  sacred  hymns 
and  paeans  of  the  Greeks  salute  the  light,  and 
now  break  forth  the  triumphant  songs  of  war, 
and  the  stirring  voice  of  the  trumpet  given  back 
in  still  louder  and  longer  peals  from  the  shores 
of  Attica,  and  the  rocks  of  Salami^  a^.d  Psytallea. 
The  Persian  ships  bear  up  to  the  battle.  Seated 
upon  a  lofty  eminence,  enthroned  on  the  top  of 
Mount  ^gealos,  the  monarch  looks  out  upon  the 
fight. 

"  A  king  sate  on  the  rocky  brow. 

Which  looks  o'er  sea-born  Salamis, 

And  ships  by  thousands  lay  below, 
And  men  in  nations  ;  all  were  his ! 

He  counted  them  at  break  of  day — 
And  when  the  sun  set  where  were  they?" 

As  that  setting  sun  sank  upon  the  sea,  he 
poured  his  splendor  upon  the  wrecked  and  scat- 
tered fragments  of  the  Persian  fleets.  Every 
hostile  prow  is  turned  from  Greece ;  Xerxes 
starts  in  wild  despair  from  his  silver  throne  ;  he 
tears  his  splendid  robes,  and  in  deep  dismay  for- 
gets all  thoughts  of  conquest,  and  seeks  only  to 
plant  his  feet  once  more  upon  the  soil  of  Asia. 

I  look  upon  Plataea.  The  sun  flings  his  first 
light  upon  the  Persian  tents,  and  their  splendor 
is  dazzling. 

A  strain  of  martial  music  breaks  over  the  field  ; 
the  hour  of  conflict  is  at  hand ;  three  hundred 
thousand  arms  flash  upon  the  plain  of  battle. 
The  Persian  commander  mounted  upon  bis  white 
steed,  leads  his  hosts  in  person  and  animates 
them  by  his  voice  and  his  deeds.  But  Greek 
valor,  and  Greek  steel,  meet  the  shocL  unbroken. 
Fiercely  burns  the  rage  of  battle.  It  is  evening ; 
and  Platsea  is  red  with  the  blood  of  the  Persians. 
Mardonius  and  his  milk-white  steed  have  fallen 
together  beneath  the  Grecian  spear.  The  Greek 
revels  in  Persian  tents  ;  he  seizes  the  magnificent 
couches  of  the  invader,  his  tables  of  solid  gold 
and  silver,  his  yellow  golden  goblets,  his  brace- 
lets of  untold  value,  his  scimitars  aaorned  with 
precious  stones,  and  his  chests  heaped  with  treas- 
ures. 

Upon  the  promontory  of  Mycale,  a  like  scene 
meets  my  view. 

The  great  actors  in  these  scenes  have  all  pass- 
ed away,  but  their  glory  can  not  perish ;  along 
the  sea,  and  the  plains,  and  the  mountains  of 
Greece  it  still  lingers  like  the  pensive  light  of  a 
summer  day. 

"  Clime  of  the  unforgotten  brave, 
Fair  clime  !  where  every  season  smiles 
Benignant  o'er  those  blessed  isles — 
Which  seen  from  far  Colonna's  height, 
Make  glad  the  heart  that  hails  the  sight, 
And  lend  to  loneliness  delight." 
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Here  is  Athens.  The  glorious  dead  still 
crowd  upon  me.  The  venerable  form  of  Socra- 
tes is  before  me.  His  meek  face,  and  calm  high 
brow  present  a  true  picture  of  that  philosophy 
which  recognizes  man  as  an  immortal  being,  and 
bids  him  look  oat  upon  Eternity.  He  trod  these 
streets — he  looked  upon  this  sea — these  heavens 
were  arched  above  his  head,  and  unfolded  their 
glorious  magnificence  by  day  and  by  night  to  his 
contemplation. 

He  speaks,  and  I  listen  to  his  sublime  specu- 
lations. The  wing  of  his  thought  soars  high  in 
the  heavens,  and  flashes  in  the  sun  as  he  seeks 
to  discover  and  explore  unknown  worlds.  I  fol- 
low him  to  his  prison ;  and  I  forget  ths  world, 
and  its  hardness,  and  its  wrongs  as  I  listea  to 
the  sublime  philosophy  which  he  teaches.  He 
takes  the  poisoned  cup  with  no  trembling  hand, 
and  puts  it  to  his  lips  yet  eloquent  v/ith  the  lan- 
guage of  unearthly  truth. 

He  is  fo.lowed  by  Plato,  his  pupil.  I  recog- 
nize him  by  the  elegance  of  his  manner,  the  pol- 
ish derived  from  extensive  travel,  and  that  face 
whose  serene  and  noble  expression  rises  at  times 
into  the  majestic.  The  lustre  of  high  and  un- 
earthly contemplation  is  upon  his  brow.  His 
conversation  discloses  the  wealth  of  his  learning 
— learning  acquired  not  alone  from  the  lips  of 
Socrates,  whose  instructions  he  enjoyed  for  eight 
years,  but  from  intercourse  with  the  great  of 
every  land.  After  the  death  of  his  illustrious 
teacher,  he  turned  his  steps  from  Athens  and 
visited  Megara,  Thebes,  and  Elis.  The  Pytha- 
gorean philosophy  draws  him  into  Magna  Grecia. 
Curious  to  observe  the  wonders  of  nature,  he 
visits  the  volcanic  fires  of  Sicily.  The  fame  of 
the  mathematician  Theodorus  invites  him  to 
Egypt,  and  he  perfects  himself  in  philosophy. 
His  mind  being  now  stored  with  all  the  learning 
which  the  world  could  yield  him,  he  returns  to 
his  native  city  ;  and  erecting  his  temple  in  the 
groves  of  Academus,  he  surrounds  himself  with 
a  crowd  of  illustrious  pupils.  Unseduced  by  po- 
litical honors,  undisturbed  by  convulsions  of  the 
state,  for  forty  years  he  devotes  himself  to  divine 
philosophy ;  makes  man — his  nature  and  his 
destiny — the  subject  of  his  contemplations  ;  and 
entertains  his  friends  with  discourses  full  of  elo- 
quence and  truth. 

Among  the  mighty  dead  who  rise  before  me, 
Demosthenes  stands  forth,  distinguished  by  the 
severe  majesty  of  his  countenance.  Accustom- 
ed to  utter  his  thoughts  on  the  sea-shore,  when 
his  voice  had  been  trained  to  master  the  roar  of 
the  waves  which  dashed  and  broke  at  his  feet, 
he  addresses  the  vast  multitudes  of  men,  and 
rules  the  still  wilder  surges  of  human  passions. 
He  pours  into  his  countrymen  the  energy  of  his 
own  soul,  and  they  are  swayed  like  reeds  before  the 
tempest.  When  he  appeals  to  their  love  of  coun- 
try, and  describes  the  invader  approaching  their 
city,  the  deep  loud  shout  of  popular  enthusiasm 
is  heard  from  their  ranks — "  Let  us  march  against 
Philip."  But  alas!  who  can  promise  himself 
the  lasting  enjoyment  of  popular  favor  1  Let  the 
dying  lips  of  the  poisoned  Demosthenes  answer ! 


Glorious  city ;  with  thy  wealth  of  fame,  I 
must  leave  thee.  The  night  dews  are  heavy 
upon  me,  and  wanderer  as  I  am,  I  may  no  longer 
converse  with  thy  dead.  I  must  pursue  my  pil- 
grimage. 

"  Farewell !  a  word  which  must  be  and  hath  been, 
A  sound  which  makes  us  linger,  yet  farewell." 

Oh,  Sappho,  how  I  love  thy  country  !  Never 
can  I  forget  the  glorious  vision  which  rose  before 
me  as  I  stood  that  evening  in  Athens,  and  saw 
all  about  me  scenery  which  awakened  associa- 
tions so  ennobling  that  I  lost  myself  in  them, 

I  explored  the  sea-shore,  and  the  mountains, 
and  traced  the  immortal  forms  yet  living  in  mar- 
ble, for  many  days.     Of  this  I  must  yet  write. 

Wilt  thou  not,  Sappho,  read  with  interest  what 
I  write  of  thy  country  1  I  hope  yet  to  revisit  it, 
and  then  we  will  once  more  tread  its  soil  togeth- 
er, and  watch  the  sun  decline,  and  the  stars 
come  forth  in  the  heavens  ;  while  we  sit  by  the 
sea  and  listen  to  voices  from  the  Past.         H. 


THE  GOVERNOR'S  LADY. 
BY  G.  P.  R.  JAMES 

THERE  was  a  young  and  gentle  lady  reading 
in  a  large  old-fashioned  room,  well-furnished 
with  China  vases,  and  small  pictures,  and  Louis 
Quatorze  clocks,  and  sundry  monsters  in  earthen- 
ware, and  black  wood,  and  ivory,  from  China,  and 
Ceylon,  and  Japan.  She  was  very  fair  to  look 
upon,  with  white  even  teeth,  and  rosy  lips,  with 
a  peculiar  liquid  translucency  of  eye  which  none 
but  Lawrence  could  transfer  to  canvas,  and  he 
had  done  it  in  her  case  marvelously  well.  Her 
form  was  full  of  easy  and  natural  grace,  and  it 
was  very  delicate  in  its  symmetry ;  but  it  was 
not  sylph-like,  as  poets  will  have  their  beauties ; 
which,  as  sylphs  are  supposed  to  be  of  air,  I 
imagine  must  mean  thin.  Her  dress  had  some- 
thing of  negligence  in  it,  and  so  had  her  hair : — 
mind  I  say  negligence,  not  neglect.  It  was  all  easy, 
and  the  ringlets  and  large  curls,  though  suflTered 
to  mingle  in  some  confusion,  were  as  glossy  and 
bright  as  if  the  fingers  of  a  dozen  maids  had  been 
brushing  them  all  day.  Perhaps  that  little  air 
of  negligence  might  be  altogether  accidental — 
perhaps  a  little  savoring  of  design,  for  she  had  a 
strong  love  for  the  picturesque,  and  knew  that  it 
became  her.  There  might  be  the  least  possible 
touch  of  coquetry  in  it,  for  it  can  not  be  said  that 
she  altogether  disliked  admiration,  though  sho 
had  not  that  thirsty  fondness  for  it  which  occa- 
sionally mars  many  bright  perfections.  Her  name 
was  Eleanor ;  but  she  called  herself  Ellen,  and 
there  might  be  a  little  affectation  in  that  too. 

Was  she  really  reading  1  Yes :  she  read  a 
line  or  two,  now  and  then,  and  played  with  one 
dark  brown  curl  upon  her  cheek,  bringing  gleams 
of  gold  upon  it  as  she  wound  it  round  her  deli- 
cate fingers.  But  she  meditated  between  whiles, 
and  more  than  once  turned  her  eyes  toward  the 
windows,  and  gazed  out,  and  sighed. 

There  was  a  world  of  poetry  in  her  young 
heart,  and  that  poetry  had  found  a  voice  in  many 
a  little  piece  which  had  found  its  way,  by  one 
means  or  another,  to  the  public,  bringing  that 
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applause  which  is  most  surely  found  when  it  is 
least  sought.     Hers  was  the  poetry  of  feeling, 

however which  is  almost  always  sure  to  wake 

an  echo and  it  would  be  written.     Not  that  she 

valued  it  much,  or  cared  for  it  when  it  was  done, 
for  she  would  often  cast  it  from  her  as  soon  as  it 
was  upon  the  paper,  or  leave  it  where  careless 
servants  would  sweep  it  away  to  light  fires  with. 
And  now  some  such  imaginations  were  busy 
within  her,  clothing  themselves  in  words,  and, 
after  she  had  read,  and  pondered,  and  gazed  forth 
for  some  time,  she  drew  the  inkstand  near  and 
wrote.  Let  us  look  over  her  shoulder  and  read 
the  words.     They  were  these  : 

TO    HIM. 

The  summer  days  are  passing,  love, 

The  air  has  lost  it  balm, 
The  lingering  flowers  fold  up  too  soon 

Their  leaves  in  slumbers  calm. 

The  autumn's  yellow  hand  has  touched 

The  leaves  upon  the  tree, 
And  wizard  evening  sails  too  soon 

Across  the  silent  sea. 

Whate'er  I  hear — whate'er  I  see, 

Tells  to  the  eye  and  ear 
That  this  year's  life  is  well-nigh  spent. 

That  winter's  death  is  near. 

And  thus  my  hours  are  fleeting  love. 

Ere  thou  return'st  again ; 
And  oft  I  look,  and  oft  I  sigh, 

But  look  and  sigh  in  vain. 

Oh  come  before  the  autumn  comea 

Its  blighting  dews  to  shed  ; 
Oh  come  before  the  winter  pours 

Its  snows  upon  my  head  I 

Oh  come  before  remembrance  flies 

From  thine  inconstant  breast ; 
Lest  chill  forgetfulness  should  freeze 

The  warm  dove  in  her  nest 

To  him  !  To  whom  1  Hark  !  there  are  car- 
riage wheels.  He  is  near — it  must  be,  and  she 
knows  it.  The  color  flutters  in  her  cheek  like 
the  shifting  lights  of  the  northern  aurora  Now 
deadly  pale  ;  now  rosy  as  the  morn.  There  are 
steps  on  the  stairs  :  the  door  is  opened,  and  two 
men  in  travelers'  guise  appear.  One  is  young 
and  very  like  her,  the  other  a  few  years  older.  The 
one  she  kisses  fondly,  and  calls  him  brother ;  but 
she  is  folded  in  the  arms  of  the  other,  and  clings 
to  his  breast  in  silence.     Is  that  the  poet's  love  1 

It  is.     Is  he  not  handsome  "^ 

Yes — it  can  not  be  denied.  He  is  handsome, 
finely  formed — one  can  not  find  a  fault  with  a 
feature  or  a  limb  ;  but  yet  there  is  a  certain  coarse- 
ness, more  in  the  expression  than  aught  else. 
Can  I  call  it  an  animal  look'?  Not  exactly  :  the 
fineness  of  the  features  forbids  that.  But  still 
the  sensual  stamps  its  seal,  as  firmly  as  the  in- 
tellectual or  the  spiritual ;  and  though  that  man 
may  be  the  poet's  love — ay,  and  love  the  poet — 
he  is  no  poet  himself  There  is  too  much  clay 
in  the  image,  even  to  represent  a  god.  Still  he 
is  fond — very  fond.  See  how  he  presses  her  to 
his  heart,  how  he  kisses  those  rich  lips,  how  he 
gazes  into  her  eyes,  how  he  holds  her  a  little 
from  him  to  drink  in  the  nectar  of  her  looks. 
And  he  tells  her  she  is  lovelier  than  ever — and 
d^rer  too  ;  and  that  he  has  come  back  never  to 


part  from  her  more,  to  take  her  with  him  to  the 
fair  but  distant  island  where  he  now  plavs  the 
ruler  with  deputed  sway.  He  accounts  for  his 
long  absence  too  by  assuring  her,  that  he  could 
not  quit  the  government  bestowed  upon  him  by 
his  sovereign  the  moment  he  had  received  it,  or 
he  would  have  flown  to  her  at  once ;  and  he  ap- 
peals to  her  brother,  if  it  had  been  possible. 

Oh  yes,  he  loves  her,  there  is  no  doubt  of  it--— 
as  well  as  he  can  love  any  thing.  And  she  will 
make  her  idol  of  him  ;  and,  from  the  garden  of 
fancy  and  the  treasury  of  imagination,  she  will 
take  some  flowers  and  brilliant  gems  to  decorate 
him,  and  will  offer  him  sacrifice — well  for  her  if 
the  sacrifice  be  not  her  whole  happiness. 

And  what  says  the  brother  1  Oh,  he  vouches 
for  all  his  friend  afl[irms.  He  is  one  of  those 
soft,  easy,  worldly  beings,  who  judges  leniently 
of  worldly  faults,  sees  no  great  harm  in  a  number 
of  things  that  men  of  sterner  thought  or  finer 
feeling  would  condemn — doubts  not  in  the  least 
that  his  sister  will  be  quite  happy  with  the 
husband  that  God  has  given  her,  if  she  will 
wisely  shut  her  eyes  to  a  few  little  errors,  a» 
other  good  wives  do  ;  and  can  not  in  the  least 
conceive  the  purity  of  her  heart  or  the  delicacy 
of  her  character,  nor  that  love  can  condemn  as 
well  as  warm.  Well  let  us  leave  them  alone : 
their  affairs  are  small  concern  of  ours — let  us 
leave  them  to  be  married,  and  sail  away  before 
them  to  a  distant  shore  where  that  man  rules 
as  Governor  a  fair  colony  of  Great  Britain — aj 
and  rules  it  well,  admirably  well ;  for  he  is  not 
without  talents  ;  and  it  is  a  certain  and  sad  fact 
that  in  the  hard  and  mechanical  state  of  society 
in  which  we  live,  the  men  who  have  the  least 
delicacy  of  sentiment  and  tenderness  of  feelinggy 
or  who  have  strong  powers  to  overrule  them,  ar© 
those  who  govern  other  men  most  safely.  You 
would  not  put  a  wheel  of  pasteboard  into  a  clock 
of  cast  iron,  would  you  1 

Well,  there  on  that  high  white  rock  at  th© 
western  end  of  the  town  stands  a  fine  and  im- 
posing building  called  the  Castle.  The  square 
and  the  round  towers  and  the  walls  and  battle- 
ments give  it  the  aspect  of  a  place  of  strength  ; 
and  it  was  so  once,  but  is  so  no  longer.  Its 
fortifications  are  not  worth  half  an  hour's  sieg© 
to  modern  art — unavailable  altogether,  as  the 
fierce  and  fiery  passions  which  once  raged  here 
and  still  linger  are  impotent  in  the  presence  of 
new  powers  and  combinations.  But  how  man 
has  improved  the  place  for  beauty  if  he  has  neg- 
lected it  for  defense.  Those  ramparts  and 
bastions  looking  down  on  blue  sea  and  haloed  iii 
the  high  air  with  the  golden  radiance  of  the  fin- 
est of  climates,  are  but  terraced  gardens  where 
the  orange  and  the  vine,  the  myrtle  and  th© 
pomegranate,  flourish  in  rich  luxuriance  and 
cast  perfume  and  beauty  on  the  wind.  Behind^ 
there  lies  many  a  winding  walk  and  pleasant 
grove  as  the  gardens  climb  the  mountain,,  and 
wider  and  wider  views  extend  of  the  glittering 
waves,  and  gem-like  islands,  and  fairy-hke  distant 
dreams  of  coasts  and  headlands. 

Oh  it  is  a  very  lovely  spot— a  spot  just  fit  far 
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a  young  bride  full  of  happy  hopes  and  sweet 
sensations,  and  bright,  false,  foolish  expectations. 
But  that  beautiful  creature  wandering  there,  is 
she  a  bride  1  Nay,  not  so.  There  is  nothing 
bride-like  in  her  look  and  air — nothing  in  the 
dark  moody  downcast  eye — ^nothing  in  the  pale 
unvarying  olive  of  her  cheek.  No  fluttering 
blush,  no  varying  light  and  shade  of  expression, 
is  there :  none  of  the  sunshine  of  the  May  of 
life  :  none  of  the  changeful  gleam  and  shadow 
of  its  April.  And  yet  she  is  very  young.  Not 
twenty  summers  even  have  passed  over  that 
broad  brow.  But  if  we  may  trust  the  black  eye 
when  it  is  raised,  and  the  flashes  it  gives  forth, 
young  as  she  is,  there  is  within  her  bosom  ma- 
turity of  passion.  Her  hand,  too,  covered  with 
jeweled  rings,  is  now  clenched  tight  as  if  grasp- 
ing a  hard  purpose,  now  relaxed  as  if  some 
tenderer  feelings  stole  across  her  heart.  And 
now  she  gazes  toward  the  Castle — the  Govern- 
ment house  it  is  called — and  as  she  sees  it 
gleaming  white  between  those  two  tall  cypresses, 
memories  flow  over  her  soul  like  deep  waters. 
That  house  has  been  the  tomb  of  her  hopes  and 
of  her  happiness,  and  the  cypress  and  the  willow 
aje  but  emblems  of  her  fate.  There  she  lived 
and  reigned  almost  as  a  queen  for  a  brief  fifteen 
months,  fondled,  petted,  a  plaything,  a  spoiled 
child.  Little  did  her  seducer  think  that  there 
were  other,  stronger  feelings  in  her  breast  than 
in  his  own — feelings  dangerous  in  their  power. 
At  length  he  bethought  hira  that  he  had  a  prom- 
ised bride  in  England,  a  bride  fair,  virtuous, 
wealthy,  well  allied  ;  and  he  set  out  on  pressing 
business,  as  he  told  his  lovely  toy,  leaving  a 
lawyer  and  a  friend  to  make  an  arrangement 
with  his  cast-off  mistress.  They  found  that 
they  had  undertaken  a  terrible  task  ;  but  with 
time  and  argument,  and  much  cajolery,  they 
succeeded  to  a  certain  degree — at  least,  so  they 
thought.  They  bought  her  a  small  pretty  cottage, 
a  mile  or  two  distant :  they  settled  on  her  a 
small  estate — sufficient  for  her  small  wants — and 
they  exacted  of  her  that  she  was  never  again  to 
go  near  the  Government  House,  nor  to  show  any 
recognition  of  the  Governor.  They  thought  they 
had  done  magnificently,  that  they  had  given  her 
all  that  she  could  possibly  desire.  But  they 
forgot  love,  and  hope,  and  happiness  ;  and — 
perhaps  revenge.  Did  she  keep  her  promise, 
implied  if  not  uttered.  Why  should  she  keep 
any  promise  1  Had  not  all  promises  been  broken 
with  her  1  She  went  almost  daily  to  wander  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Castle,  to  hang  round  the 
building,  to  haunt  like  a  ghost  the  scenes  of  past 
joy.  She  made  no  concealment  of  it !  She 
went  at  mid-day — at  morning — at  evening.  It 
is  a  bad  thing  to  take  away  hope  from  any  one, 
for  it  takes  away  fear.  The  servants  carried  the 
intelligence  to  the  advocate,  and  he  came  up  and 
found  her  there,  and  tried  to  argue  with  her, 
mingling  reproaches  with  reasons,  and  threats 
with  reproaches.  But  the  sadness  and  the 
heaviness  passed  away  in  an  instant :  the  eye 
flashed,  the  nostril  expanded,  the  brow  became 
dark  and  cloudy. 


"  Silence,  advocate  !"  she  cried,  "you  can  do 
nothing  to  me  that  I  dread.  I  spit  upon  you  and 
your  menaces.  Now  mark  me  :  the  threshold 
of  that  door  I  have  never  passed  since  I  wajs 
driven  forth  from  my  house — ay  mine,  mine, 
pander!  It  was  mine  by  every  tie  between 
heart  and  heart — ^by  every  tie  that  God  will  hold 
holy.  I  have  never  passed  the  door  since  that 
day.  But  if  I  hear  one  threat  from  you  or  any 
other,  I  will  enter  those  walls — I  will  take  pos- 
session of  my  home  again — I  will  claim  all  that 
is  mine ;  and  let  me  see  who  will  dare  to  dis- 
possess me.  Away  with  you,  man,  and  do  not 
stand  gaping  there.  You  make  tigers  of  us,  and 
then  wonder  that  we  rend  you  !" 

"  But  Lilla — "  said  the  advocate, 

"  Away  !"  she  answered  with  a  look  of  bitter 
contempt,  "not  a  word  more  ;"  and  leaving  him 
she  pursued  her  walk  to  the  very  doors  of  the 
Castle. 

The  poor  advocate  was  sorely  puzzled :  he 
knew  not  what  to  do  or  how  to  act.  But  the 
next  packet  took  a  letter  for  him  to  his  Excel- 
lency the  Governor,  which  somewhat  troubled 
the  joy  of  his  approaching  nuptials.  There  was 
no  resource  but  to  prolong  his  wedding  tour  a  lit- 
tle, and  send  forward  his  good,  kind,  complaisant 
brother-in-law  and  secretary  to  clear  the  ground, 
before  he  brought  his  bride  home  to  his  bright 
island. 

And  now  the  beautiful  Lilla  is  in  those  gar- 
dens and  groves  once  more  ;  but  yesterday  even- 
ing as  the  sun  was  setting  and  when,  amidst  the 
warm  light  cast  around,  the  sea  looked  like  a 
sapphire  set  in  gold,  a  white  sail  came  on  to- 
ward the  island,  and  by  the  star-light  reached  the 
port  below.  And  now  the  woman's  figure  flitting 
among  the  orange-trees,  is  seen  from  the  windows 
and  the  good-humored  easy  Henry  Mansell  is 
speedily  walking  toward  her — with  a  somewhat 
beating  heart  it  must  be  confessed ;  for  the 
stolidest  minds  have  instincts. 

She  knew  him  and  she  liked  him  well ;  and 
would  rather  have  had  any  one  else  to  deal  with 
on  hard  subjects.  The  sight  of  him  agitated  her; 
did  not  shake  her  resolves  ;  but  shook  her  frame. 
He  had  been  always  kind  and  courteous  to  her  in 
other  days,  had  treated  her  with  decent  respect, 
and  shown  her  small  attentions.  She  paused 
then  to  take  breath  and  to  consider — to  arrange 
her  plans,  determine  upon  her  conduct.  She 
paused — but  she  did  not  avoid  him. 

"Lilla,  Lilla!"  said  Henry  in  a  tone  of  re- 
proach, "  I  did  not  expect  to  find  you  here." 

"Why  notl"  asked  Lilla  with  a  melancholy 
smile. 

"  Because  you  promised  you  would  not  come 
near  the  house  again,"  he  answered. 

"  I  did  not  promise,"  she  replied,  "  but  even  if 
I  had,  why  should  my  promise  be  more  binding 
than  other  people's"?" 

"Oh,  but  you  know  Lilla,"  he  said,  "young 
men  always  make  all  sorts  of  promises  to  ladies 
situated  as  you  were,  without  their  meaning  any 
thing." 

"Do    theyl"    answered   Lilla,   with   another 
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smile — her  smiles  were  very  terrible,  "  I  did  not 
know  it.     I  wish  I  had  known  it  before,  Henry." 

"But  now  listen  to  me,  there's  a  dear  girl," 
said  Henry  in  his  most  coaxing  manner,  "you 
were  always  kind  and  good  hearted,  and  I  am 
sure  you  would  not  wish  to  make  mischief.  Now 
his  Excellency  has  married  my  sister,  you  know, 
and—" 

" His  Excellency!"  said  Lilla,  with  a  sneer  so 
bitter  curling  her  lip,  that  it  seemed  to  Henry 
Mansell  as  if  she  had  stung  him.  "  And  so,  he 
has  married  your  sister,"  she  said  after  thinking 
for  a  moment  gloomily,  "  poor  thing  !  I  am  sorry 
for  her." 

"Whyl  why  sol"  demanded  Henry  some- 
what alarmed. 

"  Because  I  should  think  she  would  not  like  a 
husband  who  makes  promises  which  mean  no- 
thing," replied  the  girl,  with  a  shrewd  meaning 
look. 

"Well,  well;  but  this  is  all  nonsense,"  an- 
swered Henry  with  more  firmness  of  tone.  "He 
is  married.  That  is  the  end  of  it.  My  sister 
will  be  here  in  a  few  days.  Now  the  question 
is,  do  you  wash  to  make  her  unhappy.  If  you 
are  the  girl  I  believe  you  to  be,  you  do  not. 
Him  you  may  be  angry  with,  and  have  good 
cause ;  but  you  have  no  cause  to  wish  my  poor 
sister  unhappy." 

"  I  do  not — I  will  not,"  she  replied  in  a  calm, 
quiet  tone,  though  she  had  turned  deadly  pale 
while  he  spoke. 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  the  other  in  a  joyful  tone. 
"  Then,  dear  Lilla,  the  only  way  to  do  will  be  for 
you  to  have  the  pretty  little  villa  on  the  other 
side  of  the  island,  and  give  up  this  cottage  to  me. 
I  can  not  think  why  those  two  fools  placed  you 
there." 

"Because  I  would  have  none  other,  Mr.  Man- 
sell,"  she  replied,  and  then  added  very  slowly 
and  deliberately,  "  and  will  have  none  other." 

"  Then  you  will  make  my  sister  unhappy," 
said  Mansell  bitterly. 

"  Why  so  1"  she  asked,  "  she  need  never  know 
who  or  what  I  am,  or  what  I  have  been.  From 
me  she  shall  never  know.  I  have  promised,  and 
that  promise  I  will  keep,  never  to  seem  to  recog- 
nize the  villain  who — who  is  now  your  sister's 
husband." 

"Then  why  should  you  wish  to  stay  here"!" 
he  asked,  thinking  the  question  would  puzzle 
her ;  but  she  answered  at  once  : 

"Because  I  do  wish  to  make  him  unhappy. 
Each  time  he  sees  me  in  his  ride  or  walk,  there 
will  be  fear  in  his  heart  and  remorse  in  his  breast. 
My  eye  will  lash  him,  my  look  reproach  him, 
though  my  tongue  be  mute  and  my  hand  still. 
Talk  not  to  me  of  going  hence,  Henry  Mansell. 
Here  I  am,  and  here  I  will  be  daily.  So  long  as 
no  one  tries  to  stop  me  or  to  interfere  with  me,  I 
will  be  silent  and  discreet.  The  moment  any 
one  docs,  I  will  speak  in  a  voice  that  shall  reach 
within  the  rosy  curtains  of  your  sister's  wedding- 
chamber,  and  poison  her  repose  forever.  She 
shall  thon  know  that  her  husband  is  a  perjurer 
and  villain." 


"  But  what  will  she  think,  if  she  sees  you  con- 
stantly flitting  about  here  like  a  shadow  1 "  asked 
the  young  man,  at  his  wits'  end. 

"  Think  what  she  likes,"  said  Lilla  sternly. 
"  See  you  to  that.  Tell  any  tale  you  like.  I  will 
not  contradict  it.  He*will  help  you.  He  is  never 
embarrassed  for  a  lie." 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  magnificent  air  of 
disdain  as  she  turned  away  and  left  him. 

"  She  has  got  the  advantage,  and  she  under- 
stands it,"  thought  Henry,  gazing  after  her. 
"  She  will  torment  the  poor  fellow's  soul  out ; 
or  force  him  to  buy  her  off  at  an  enormous  sacri- 
fice." 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  mere  worldly  peonle 
can  never  transport  themselves  out  of  themselves : 
can  make  no  allowance  for — have  no  comprehen- 
sion of  passion,  feeling,  or  even  the  higher  ranges 
of  intellectual  consciousnesses.  They  are  mere- 
ly perceptive  machines  with  a  very  limited  object- 
glass.  '  No  thought  had  he  of  all  the  powerful 
sensations  that  were  working  in  that  poor  girl's 
breast  as  she  stood  there  talking  with  him — sen- 
sations that  often  nearly  bore  her  away  on  the 
whirlwind  of  passion  in  the  midst  of  her  assumed 
calmness — sensations  only  the  more  intense  for 
the  compression  to  which  the  strong  will  subject- 
ed them.  He  had  no  thought  of  them,  and  but 
little  consciousness  of  coming  danger.  He  did 
indeed  get  a  vague  notion  that  she  was  very  angry, 
and  feel  a  little  doubt,  as  he  expressed  it  to  him- 
self, of  what  she  would  do  next.  But  it  was  but 
as  a  naturalist  observing  an  insect  through  a 
microscope,  who  feels  the  instrument  shaken  by 
an  earthquake  and  yet  goes  on  peering  at  his  flea, 
with  one  eye. 

"  I'll  tell  him  he  must  give  her  a  thousand 
pounds  and  get  rid  of  her,"  he  thought,  and 
walked  back  to  the  Castle. 

And  now,  forward  three  days.  The  cannon 
thundered ;  the  ship  dropped  her  anchor ;  the 
boat  manned  with  the  lusty  rowers  skimmed  on 
toward  the  shore.  Shout  and  hurrah  and  sound- 
ing music  welcomed  the  Governor  and  his  fair 
lady,  and  gratulating  friends  and  bowing  de- 
pendents escorted  them  up  to  their  princely  resi- 
dence. Oh,  how  cold  those  sounds  made  one 
poor  heart  in  that  island ;  but  it  was  with  the 
coldness  of  that  black  rock  which  a  spark  kindles 
into  fire.  But  the  bright  and  beautiful  bride 
went  on  unconscious  that  her  happiness  was  the 
misery  of  another.  The  soul  of  the  young  poet 
seemed  lighted  up  by  her  joy  ;  it  shone  upon  her 
face  ;  it  beamed  in  her  smile  ;  it  sparkled  in  her 
words  ;  and  every  one  was  charmed  and  forgot 
that  there  was  such  a  being  as  Lilla  on  earth. 
There  was  a  fete,  and  rejoicings,  and  gay  com- 
pany, and  visits  endless  to  receive.  All  was  very 
gay  and  very  bright ;  but  it  was  when  these 
scenes  closed  and  when,  with  the  chosen  of  her 
heart,  she  could  go  forth  alone  to  gaze  upon  the 
beauty  of  the  sunset,  and  the  sweet  majesty  of 
the  sea,  and  the  glory  of  rock  and  mountain,  that 
the  poet  dreamed  of  real  happiness. 

At  first  she  was  contented  with  the  terrace 
before  the  Castle,  where  a  useless  sentry  at  each 
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end  seemed  placed  to  guard  the  lovely  prospect 
from  the  rampart  for  her  especial  use.  There  he 
and  she  walked  the  whole  of  their  first  leisure 
evening,  seeing  the  sun  slowly  sinking  down  to 
the  verffs  of  ocean. 

"  Let  us  go,  my  love,  into  those  beautiful 
groves  behind,"  she  said,  as  the  last  bright  spot 
sank  beneath  the  sea ;  '-I  love  to  rest  a  little  in 
the  purple  light  which  lingers  amidst  the  trees 
after  the  summer  day  has  closed.  It  is  to  mc 
like  the  memory  of  joy." 

But  he  told  her  that  in  that  climate  the  evening 
dews  were  dangerous  to  those  not  steeled  against 
them  by  early  habit,  and  he  must  guard  his  flower 
from  all  noxious  things. 

The  next  day  she  again  proposed  a  walk  in  the 
groves ;  but  he  said  it  was  sultry  there  in  the 
heat ;  and  he  was  busy.  He  would  ride  with 
her  in  the  evening  to  a  very  lovely  scene  a  few 
miles  distant.  She  waited  for  the  evening  pa- 
tiently, and  through  several  of  the  warmer  hours 
of  the  day  her  voice  might  be  heard  singing  sweet 
songs  of  her  own  loved  distant  land.  Many  an 
ear  that  listened  thought  them  charming  and  full 
of  warm  happmess,  but  there  was  one  that  caught 
the  sounds,  and  to  it  they  were  as  poison. 

The  evening  came  ;  the  horses  were  brought 
round,  and  the  young  wife  and  the  gay  husband 
went  forth  together.  Her  looks  were  all  joyful 
exhilaration ;  but  as  they  passed  out  along  the 
road  skirting  the  groves,  the  servants  who  fol- 
lowed, saw  his  eye  roam  furtively,  anxiously 
around. 

By  the  time  they  returned  he  had  recovered  his 
self-possession^  and  she  was  radiant  with  the  ex- 
ercise and  with  the  beauty  of  the  ride.  But  as 
they  came  near  the  groves,  a  female  figure  of 
transcendent  beauty  and  grace,  richly  habited, 
and  with  her  black  hair  decked  with  pins  and 
coins,  suddenly  crossed  their  path  and  gazed  full 
in  the  lady's  face.  That  face  was  bright  with 
happiness,  and  there  is  nothing  so  sad  as  happi- 
ness to  the  sight  of  the  unhappy.  A  look  of 
wildne&s — almost  of  madness  (jrossed  the  face 
of  Lilla,  and  the  poet  turned  suddenly  toward 
her  husband.  He  was  as  pale  as  death.  But 
he  said  nothing  ;  the  figure  disappeared,  and  they 
rode  on. 

"  Who  could  that  be,  love,"  asked  the  lady, 
after  a  moment's  troubled  silence — troubled  she 
knew  not  why. 

"  Some  woman  of  the  country,"  he  answered 
carelessly  ;  "  they  all  deck  themselves  out  in  that 
fantastic  fashion.  Did  you  remark  the  gold  coins 
in  her  hair!  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Was  ever  any  thing 
so  absurd!" 

"  I  delight  in  costume,"  answered  his  bride, 
"it  is  the  great  want  of  England  in  a  picturesque 
point  of  view  that  we  have  no  characteristic  dress. 
Had  I  been  born  in  a  country  where  a  peculiar 
garb  had  descended  to  us  from  our  ancestors,  I 
would  not  abandon  it  for  all  the  milliners  of  Lon- 
don or  of  Paris." 

''  You  are  a  dear  little  enthusiast,"  answered 
her  husband  ;  and  the  first  trial  over,  he  thought 
he  could  bear  the  rest  quietly  enough. 


But  that  figure  seemed  to  haunt  their  walks 
and  rides  and  drives.  They  seldom  went  out 
without  seeing  it ;  and  the  wife's  curiosity  be- 
came somewhat  excited — it  was  curiosity,  nothing 
more,  though  she  could  not  but  observe  theit 
whenever  they  saw  it  a  shade,  as  it  were,  camo 
upon  her  husband's  face — a  look  of  hesitancy — 
of  alarm ;  that  his  manner  was  abstracted,  strange, 
unnerved.  She  questioned  one  of  the  attend- 
ants ;  but  he  was  discreet.  She  was  a  lady,  he 
said,  who  lived  in  a  small  house  near,  and  who 
had  for  years  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  walking 
in  the  gardens  and  the  groves,  so  that  nobody 
ever  interrupted  her.  She  was  a  moody  sort  of 
person,  he  said  ;  but  a  very  good  lady. 

"  For  years  !"  rejoined  liis  mistress,  "  she 
seems  still  quite  young." 

"  Oh  yes,  from  her  childhood,  I  should  have 
said,  Madam,"  he  repUed, "  she  was  born  hard  by." 

And  there  he  spoke  the  truth.  She  was  born 
hard  by  ;  and  those  were  the  scenes  of  her  inno- 
cent childhood  and  of  her  young  affections,  and 
of  her  guilty  happiness  as  well  as  of  her  deser- 
tion, and  sorrow,  and  despair.  The  chains  that 
bind  us  to  particular  spots  of  earth  are  sometimes 
of  gold  and  sometimes  of  iron  ;  and  on  the  limbs 
of  her  spirit  there  were  both. 

The  man's  intentions  were  to  quiet  doubt  and 
still  inquiry,  for  he  knew  her  and  her  history 
quite  well.  He  was  a  skillful  diplomatist  in  his 
way  also ;  but  he  knew  not  nor  comprehended 
the  heart  of  her  to  whom  he  spoke,  and  he  failed 
of  his  purpose — nay,  not  only  failed,  but  effected 
quite  the  reverse.  His  words  excited  interest 
and  sympathy.  Oh,  what  a  strange  thing  is  im- 
agination !  how  it  bends  itself  to  every  other 
faculty — for  it,  too,  is  a  faculty — of  the  human 
mind — a  guide,  a  light,  a  mysterious  star,  shin- 
ing before  reason,  and  leading  us  to  fate  ! 

The  Governor's  lady  sat  and  meditated.  The 
harp  and  the  voice  were  silent  the  greater  part 
of  that  day.  She  was  thinking  of  the  beautiful 
girl  with  the  dark  black  eyes,  and  the  gold-span- 
gled hair,  and  the  graceful  form.  She  was  think- 
ing of  the  sad  and  moody  aspect  of  the  solitary 
life  she  seemed  to  lead.  Why  should  she  be  so 
sad  1  Why  should  she  be  solitary  1  Such  a  face 
and  form  were  sure  to  attract  the  eyes  and  win 
tho  society  of  youth.  Why  was  she  not  sur- 
rounded by  the  crowd  of  gay  suitors  and  of  mer- 
ry companions  1  Why  was  she  so  lonely  and  so 
woe-begone  1  She  must  have  loved  and  been 
disappointed  —  perhaps  deserted,  too  —  deserted 
by  him  whom  she  had  loved  and  trusted — ah, 
that  sweet  young  bride  little  know  how  far. 

"  I  will  go  and  see  her,"  she  thought ;  ''I  will 
try  to  console  and  cheer  her." 

Then  came  a  train  of  sweet  and  happy  thoughts, 
for  she  was  one  of  those  who  would  make  their 
happiness  in  giving  it  to  others  ;  but,  suddenly, 
as  a  dark  cold  mist  will  sometimes  rise  from  the 
bosom  of  the  ocean  in  the  midst  of  the  sunniest 
sunmicr's  day,  a  memory  of  her  husband's  look 
and  manner,  whenever  the  figure  of  Lilla  had 
crossed  them,  came  up  before  her  with  a  painful, 
perplexing  sensation. 
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She  was  not  suspicious — oh,  not  in  the  least. 
She  suspected  nothing,  even  then.  There  was  a 
doubt  that  her  husband  might  know  something 
to  the  discredit  of  that  beautiful  girl — that  he 
might  not  like  her — might  not  esteem  her ;  but 
that  was  all. 

She  would  try  him,  she  thought.  The  subject 
of  Lilla's  appearance  had  never  been  mentioned 
between  them  but  once.  For  some  reason,  un- 
accountable to  herself,  she  had  dropped  it,  and 
he  had  never  approached  it  again.  It  is  a  dan- 
gerous thing  between  husband  and  wife  to  have 
an  avoided  subject.  She  felt  a  reluctance  to  ap- 
proach it ;  but  she  sincerely  pitied  the  poor  for- 
lorn girl,  and  that  day,  at  dinner,  she  forced  her- 
self to  speak  and  ask  more  about  her.  There 
were  several  servants  in  the  room ;  and  her  hus- 
band's cheek  turned  for  a  moment  fiery  red  and 
then  white.  "Avoid  her,  my  love,"  he  said  at 
length,  in  a  harsh,  altered  tone.  "  I  do  not  wish 
you  to  know  aught  of  her." 

If  suspicion  ever  entered  her  mind,  it  was  then. 
His  look,  his  manner  was  so  changed ;  and,  be- 
sides, a  little  deceit  stood  apparent.  When  first 
they  had  encountered  her,  he  had  merely  said,  in 
answer  to  her  inquiry,  that  she  was  "  some  wo- 
man of  the  country,"  as  if  he  knew  nothing  more ; 
but  now  his  words  implied  that  he  did  know  more, 
and  much. 

But  woman's  heart  soon  finds  excuses  for  those 
they  love.  She  thought  that  he  might  know 
things  he  had  not  liked  to  shock  her  ear  by  tell- 
ing, or  that  he  had  learned  more  since  he  first 
spoke  ;  and  again  she  was  satisfied.  Neither  did 
she  at  all  feel  inclined  to  rebel  against  his  ex- 
pressed wishes.  She  gave  up  all  thought  of  go- 
ing to  see  the  object  of  her  sympathy.  He  had 
spoken,  and  that  was  enough.  But  her  words 
had  alarmed  the  Governor.  Fear  is  always  ty- 
rannical— prompting  to  tyranny,  I  mean ;  and 
the  next  day  he  sent  a  fierce  and  imperious  mes- 
sage to  her  he  had  betrayed  and  injured,  forbid- 
ding her  ever  to  be  seen  in  the  gardens  or  the 
groves  again ;  and  telling  her  that  the  first  time  she 
was  seen  there  it  should  be  the  last.  He  knew 
how  much  force  vagueness  adds  to  a  threat ;  but 
still  he  had  resolved  to  be  as  good  as  his  word, 
and  if  she  did  not  obey,  to  have  her  forcibly  car- 
ried from  the  island.  He  would  bear  the  inflic- 
tion of  her  sight  no  longer.  She  was  a  terror  to 
him — and  who  can  live  a  life  in  terror  1 

Lilla  heard  the  message  to  an  end  in  silence 
— silence  of  countenance  as  well  as  voice.  A 
slight  shade  indeed  came  over  h«r  face,  but  her 
broad  brow  did  not  contract ;  her  lip  quivered 
not ;  and  she  only  answered,  "  Well,  well.  So 
be  it." 

The  messenger  reported  her  words  and  her  de- 
meanor. For  a  week  she  was  no  more  seen  near 
the  castle.  The  Governor  and  his  emissary  thought 
she  was  tamed.  He  began  to  feel  cheerful  again 
— quite  gay  and  happy.  He  had  not  been  mar- 
ried three  months — he  had  not  had  time  to  grow 
tired  of  his  beautiful  young  bride.  Nay,  he  loved 
her,  as  I  have  said,  as  well  as  he  could  love  any 
thing.     He  was  a  very  happy  man. 


Some  troublesome  business,  however,  at  the  end 
of  that  time  called  him  to  a  distance — as  far  as 
the  other  end  of  the  island.  He  set  out  early  in 
the  day,  and  was  to  return  the  next  day  before 
nightfall.  Oh  how  fondly  his  bright  lady  gazed 
at  him  as  he  rode  away  upon  his  handsome  horse 
followed  by  a  glittering  train.  She  thought  of 
him  and  him  alone  for  the  next  hour,  and  then 
she  went  forth  with  her  maid  in  the  groves  so 
often  mentioned.  They  had  not  gone  far,  when 
they  met  Lilla,  but  she  merely  bowed  her  head 
as  she  passed  by.  The  lady  bowed  hers  in  re- 
turn with  a  gentle  smile,  speaking  the  kindly 
feelings  of  her  heart ;  and  at  that  smile  Lilla 
turned  deadly  pale.  But  as  she  went  on  she  set 
her  white  teeth  firmly  together  and  strangled 
emotions  that  I  must  not  pause  to  tell. 

The  day  passed  heavily  with  the  Governor's 
Lady.  Her  poetry  did  not  stand  her  friend.  She 
could  not  write  ;  she  could  not  read  ;  she  could 
only  think  of  her  beloved  husband,  and  long  for 
his  return.  The  day  was  very  sultry,  like  one 
of  those  on  which  earthquakes  happen :  not  a 
breath  of  air  was  stirring,  and  there  was  a  thirsty 
dryness  in  the  atmosphere  which  made  the  very 
flowers  in  the  shade  hang  their  heads.  She  lay 
languidly  on  the  sofa,  gazing  from  the  window, 
turned  from  the  sun,  upon  the  waves  lighted  by 
his  beams,  and  watched  the  light  skifl^s  with  their 
painted  sides  as  they  flitted  about  the  bay,  and 
longed  for  swiftness  and  freedom  like  theias  to 
follow  on  the  track  where  the  loved  one  had  gone. 

At  length  the  sun  sunk  behind  the  hills  to  the 
west.  There  were  still  other  hours  of  day  and 
twilight,  but  the  burning  beams  were  oflf  the 
groves  and  gardens.  The  sea-breeze  was  spring- 
ing up  ;  and  the  birds,  silent  in  the  intense  heat 
of  the  middle  day,  were  beginning  to  break  out 
into  evening  song. 

She  fancied  that  she  should  find  refreshment 
in  a  walk  both  for  body  and  mind,  and  throwing 
a  light  vail  over  her  head,  she  went  out  into  the 
garden  behind  the  house.  It  was  a  pleasant 
place,  laid  out  by  some  man  of  Italian  tastes  in 
days  long  ago,  with  vases  and  urns  and  a  fount- 
ain here  and  there,  casting  up  clear  water  brought 
from  the  mountains,  and  there  were  aloes,  strange 
harsh-looking  picturesque  things,  and  several  of 
the  aremosa  and  acacia  tribe,  and  a  cypress  or 
two  here  and  there.  It  was  completely  in  shad- 
ow, but  there  was  the  bright  blue  sky  filled  with 
light  above — like  the  calm  heaven  of  hope  canopy- 
ing the  shady  world  of  thought. 

She  passed  unnoticed  through  the  stone  court, 
as  it  was  called,  into  that  garden,  and  wandered 
up  the  first  open  walk,  and  then  mounted  a  flight 
of  steps  leading  to  a  higher  terrace ;  and  one  or 
two  turns  she  took,  musing  with  thoughts  sweeter 
than  those  of  the  morning.  "  One  day  has  gone," 
she  said  to  herself,  ''  to-morrow  he  will  return." 

When  she  turned  the  third  time  there  was  an- 
other figure  in  the  broad  walk  just  circling  round 
the  fountain  that  rose  in  the  midst.  It  was  that 
of  Lilla,  dressed  more  plainly  than  usual,  with  a 
basket  covered  over  with  vine  leaves  in  her  hand. 

The  lady  hesitated  for  a  moment,  with  her 
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husband's  words  ringing  in  the  ear  of  memory. 
But  then  she  thought,  "  I  must  not  pain  her  by 
too  apparently  avoiding  her.  I  will  just  pass 
her  by,  saluting  her  as  I  go." 

But  Lilla  stopped  when  they  came  near  each 
other,  and  in  a  low  sweet  voice  said,  "  Lady." 

The  wife  bent  her  head,  and  said  some  gentle 
word  in  return. 

"  I  have  brought  you  some  fruit,  madam,"  said 
Lilla,  uncovering  the  basket,  "  such  as  your  gar- 
den can  not  afford,  fine  as  it  is.  There  are  some 
fruits  love  the  shelter  of  the  cottage  wall  better 
than  that  of  the  castle's  ramparts.  These  peaches 
for  instance.  It  is  a  rare  fruit  in  this  island,  but 
no  land  can  show  finer  than  these." 

"They  are  very  beautiful,"  rephed  the  lady; 
"  and  I  thank  you  much.  But,  indeed,"  she 
added,  with  a  feeling  she  could  not  account  for, 
"  I  must  not  stay  with  you.  My  husband  warned 
me — warned  me,  till  I  was  better  acquainted 
with  this  country  to  avoid  all  strange  acquaint- 
ances." 

She  would  not  pain  her  by  telling  her  that 
against  her  especially  had  she  been  warned,  and 
yet  Lilla  stood  exactly  in  the  path,  and  she  could 
not  easily  pass  her. 

But  the  other  caught  the  full  meaning  at  a 
word,  and  for  an  instant  her  brow  darkened  and 
her  eye  flashed.  Then  all  was  calm  again,  and 
she  answered  sorrowfully,  "  Ay,  the  happy  fly 
the  unhappy  :  the  sorrowful  are  hateful  in  the 
sight  of  the  joyful  and  fortunate." 

"  Nay,  indeed,"  said  the  wife,  "  such  is  not 
my  nature.  I  saw — I  thought  you  were  unhap- 
py, and  long  ago  I  would  have  come  to  inquire 
if  I  could  have  given  you  comfort ;  but — " 

"But  you  were  forbidden!"  said  Lilla,  slowly. 
"  Unhappy  !  I  am  unhappy,  lady.  I  am  sick 
with  a  disease  that  nothing  can  cure,  and  in  which 
none  will  give  me  help." 

"Indeed!"  cried  the  lady,  "that  is  cruel. — 
What  is  it  affects  you  1" 

"  Listen,"  said  Lilla.  Some  time  ago,  I  was 
.stung  by  a  serpent.  For  a  short  time  the  effect 
was  very  strange.  Jt  seemed  to  raise  me  up  to 
heaven  with  wild  joy  and  delirious  excitement. 
But  soon,  the  poison  had  a  different  effect.  I 
lost  hope,  happiness,  was  plunged  into  a  black 
and  gloomy  melancholy,  so  that  people  have 
almost  thought  me  mad.  There  is  no  telling 
you  the  dark  and  despairing  feelings  that  have 
since  taken  possession  of  my  heart.  I  have  no 
trust,  no  expectation,  no  hope  in  any  thing  :  a 
raging  thirst  consumes  me,  and  I  can  only  find 
peace  in  wandering  in  lone  places  where  the 
shade  is  sombre  as  my  thoughts." 

"I  am  indeed  very  sorry  for  you,"  replied 
the  lady.  "  It  is  a  strange  case.  I  never  heard 
of  such  ;  I  trust  you  will  be  able  to  find  a  cure 
in  time.     But  indeed  I  must  now  go  in." 

"  Because  he  told  you,"  said  Lilla,  still  stand- 
ing in  the  way.  "  He  fears  me — perhaps  he, 
too,  thinks  me  mad.  But  indeed  he  is  mistaken. 
I  would  do  you  good,  not  harm  you  ;  and  I  came 
into  this  garden  to  warn  you  against  the  snake 
that  bit  me — he  crawls  about  this  place — to  de- 


liver you  from  him.  But  he  is  not  here  now. 
You  are  thirsty ;  1  see  your  lips  are  parched. 
Take  one  of  these  peaches." 

"  Nay,  I  am  only  agitated.  Your  words  seem 
strange,"  said  the  lady.  "  I  could  almost  fancy 
you  are  speaking  allegories." 

"  Not  so,  not  so,"  replied  Lilla  with  a  laugh. 
"  All  hard  facts,  believe  me.  But  you,  too,  are 
frightened  at  me — you,  too,  believe  me  mad  ; 
and  you  will  not  even  take  a  peach  offered  you 
by  the  poor  sorrowful  girl.  Do  you  think  they 
are  poisoned  1  Nay,  I  will  convince  you.  You 
take  the  one  half — I  the  other.  In  here  is  a 
knife — a  silver  knife  made  in  your  own  land,  and 
given  me  by  a  false-hearted  man  as  fair  as  your 
own  husband.  Yet  part  the  peach  yourself — 
for  there  is  a  story  I  have  somewhere  read  of  a 
Prince  of  the  Medici  who  slew  his  brother  with  a 
knife  poisoned  on  one  side  and  pure  on  the  other. 
Take  it  and  give  me  which  half  you  choose." 

"  But  why  should  I  do  so  when  I  am  not 
thirsty  1"  replied  the  lady. 

"  Because  I  wish  to  be  your  sister,"  answered 
Lilla,  "  and  if  we  part  this  fruit  and  eat  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  belief  of  my  land,  we  shall  be 
sisters  in  one  sense,  at  least.  In  the  misfor- 
tunes that  may  befall  us,  there  will  be  a  link  of 
sympathy  between  us  that  will  end  but  with  the 
grave — not  even  then,  perhaps." 

"  Well,'*  answered  the  lady,  "  I  do  not  mind. 
I  have  no  fear.  I  have  done  naught  to  injure 
you.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  felt  compassion 
and  sympathy  even  for  sorrows  I  did  not  know, 
and  if  this  fruit  now  make  it  greater,  so  let  it  be." 

As  she  spoke  she  divided  the  fruit  with  the 
knife,  and  proffered  her  one  half  Lilla  took  it 
and  ate,  and  the  fair  girl  with  whom  she  spoke 
raised  the  other  half  to  her  lips  also.  A  waver- 
ing came  upon  Lilla's  face — a  look  of  fear — of 
agony — and  she  suddenly  stretched  forth  her 
hand.  But  it  was  too  late.  The  wife  had 
eaten. 

The  gesture  did  not  escape  her  eye,  however 
— nor  the  look  of  hesitation.  "  What  have  you 
done!"  she  said,  in  a  low  solemn  tone. 

"We  are  sisters  indeed!"  answered  Lilla, 
raising  her  hand  high,  with  all  hesitation  gone. 
But  I  have  done  you  good,  not  evil ;  I  delivered 
you  from  agonies  like  mine.  Your  time  would 
have  come  as  surely  as  mine  has  come.  Now  it 
will  never  come.  We  are  sisters  indeed  in  death. 
A  few  months  more  and  he  would  have  betrayed 
— neglected — abandoned." 

"  Hush,  hush  !"  cried  the  wife.  "  Wretched 
girl,  you  turn  pale — your  eyes  roll — what  have 
you  done  1     What  do  I  feel — I  am — I  am — " 

"Dying!"  said  Lilla.  "We  are  sisters  in 
death,  I  told  you.  Now  let  him  come — let  him 
come !" 

She  sank  slowly  down  while  she  spoke,  and 
then  murmured  as  she  leaned  her  head  against 
the  pedestal  of  an  um,  "  He  told  me,  the  next 
time  I  appealed  here  again,  should  be  the  last. 
It  is  the  last — it  is  the  last !" 

Heaven  send  the  lady  did  not  comprehend  the 
whole — that  she  yet  believed  in  human  faith  and 
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truth — that  sho  had  trust  in  love  and  honor  to 
the  end — that  she  knew  not  how  worthlessly  her 
love  had  been  bestowed.  Perhaps  it  was  so  ; 
for  her  eyes,  beautiful  and  full  of  light,  a  moment 
earlier,  wore  orrowing  meaningless.  Her  lips 
parted  :  her  breath  came  short :  she  staggered 
forward,  reached  the  edge  of  the  basin  in  which 
the  fountain  played,  and  then,  with  a  wild  un- 
natural shriek,  fell  to  the  ground.  The  spray 
dashed  upon  her  face,  but  it  revived  her  not ;  the 
birds  caroled  overhead,  but  she  heard  them  not. 
Alanued  by  the  shriek,  the  servants  rushed  forth, 
found  her,  and  raised  her  head  ;  but  she  felt 
them  not.  A  few  convulsive  movements  and 
deep-drawn  sighs,  and  all  was  over. 

Lilla  had  died  sooner  and  more  silently,  and 
there  they  lay,  two  lovely  flowers  blighted  by  one 
storm. 

Her  husband  returned  the  following  day,  and 
found  liis  home  desolate.  Rumor  said  that  he 
went  nearly  frantic,  and  well  he  might,  for  the 
silver  knife  which  he  himself  had  given  revealed 
how  his  wife  had  perished.  But  he  was  not 
frantic.  He  was  as  sorry  as  he  could  be  for  any 
thing  ;  but  he  was  soon  consoled,  and  lived  a 
happy  and  a  prosperous  man. 

THE  NEWCOMES.* 
MEMOIRS  OF  A  MOST  RESPECTABLE  FAMILY. 

BY    W.    M.    THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

A   SCHOOL   OF   ART. 

BRITISH  art  either  finds  her  pecuUar  nour- 
ishment in  melancholy,  and  loves  to  fix  her 
abode  in  desert  places ;  or  it  may  be  her  purse 

is  but  slenderly 
furnished,  and 
she  is  forced  to 
put  up  with  ac- 
commodations 
^  rejected  by  more 
prosperous  call- 
ings. Some  of 
the  most  dismal 
quarters  of  the 
town  are  colon- 
ized by  her  dis- 
ciples and  pro- 
fessors.  In 
walking  through 
streets  which 
may  have  been 
;\|  (:ay  and  polite 
'^  when  ladies' 
chairmen  jos- 
tled each  other 
on  the  pave- 
ment, and  link- 
boys  with  their 
torches  lighted 
the  beaiiM  over  the  mud ;  who  has  not  remarked 
the  arti;;t's  invasion  of  those  regions   once  de- 
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voted  to  fashion  and  gayety  1  Centre  windows 
of  drawing-rooms  are  enlarged  so  as  to  reach  up 
into  bedrooms — bedrooms  where  Lady  Betty  has 
had  her  hair  powdered,  and  where  the  painter's 
north-light  now  takes  possession  of  the  place 
which  her  toilet-table  occupied  a  hundred  years 
ago.  There  are  degrees  in  decadence  :  after  the 
Fashion  chooses  to  emigrate,  and  retreats  from 
Soho  or  Bloomsbury,  let  us  say,  to  Cavendish 
Square,  physicians  come  and  occupy  the  vacant 
houses,  which  still  have  a  respectable  look,  the 
windows  being  cleaned,  and  the  knockers  and 
plates  kept  bright,  and  the  doctor's  carriage  roll- 
ing round  the  square,  almost  as  fine  as  the  count- 
ess's, which  has  whisked  away  her  ladyship  to 
other  regions.  A  boarding-house  mayhap  suc- 
ceeds the  physician,  who  has  followed  after  his 
sick  folks  into  the  new  country :  and  then  Dick 
Tinto  comes  with  his  dingy  brass-plate,  and  breaks 
in  his  north  window,  and  sets  up  his  sitters' 
throne.  I. love  his  honest  mustache,  and  jaunty 
velvet  jacket ;  his  queer  figure,  his  queer  vanities, 
and  his  kind  heart.  Why  should  he  not  suflfer 
his  ruddy  ringlets  to  fall  over  his  shirt-collar  1 
Why  should  he  deny  himself  his  velvet]  it  is  but 
a  kind  of  fustian  which  costs  him  eighteen-pence 
a  yard.  He  is  naturally  what  he  is,  and  breaks 
out  into  costume  as  spontaneously  as  a  bird  sings, 
or  a  bulb  bears  a  tulip.  And  as  Dick,  under 
yonder  terrific  appearance  of  waving  cloak,  brist- 
ling beard,  and  shadowy  sombrero,  is  a  good 
kindly  simple  creature,  got  up  at  a  very  cheap 
rate,  so  his  life  is  consistent  with  his  dress ;  he 
gives  his  genius  a  darkling  swagger,  and  a  ro- 
mantic envelope,  which,  being  removed,  you  find, 
not  a  bravo,  but  a  kind  chirping  soul ;  not  a  moody 
poet  avoiding  mankind  for  the  better  company 
of  his  own  great  thoughts,  but  a  jolly  little  chap 
who  has  an  aptitude  for  painting  brocade-gowns, 
a  bit  of  armor  (with  figures  inside  them),  or  trees 
and  cattle,  or  gondolas  and  buildings,  or  what 
not ;  an  instinct  for  the  picturesque,  which  ex- 
hibits itself  in  his  works,  and  outwardly  on  his 
person  ;  beyond  this,  a  gentle  creature  loving  his 
friends,  his  cups,  feasts,  merrj^makings,  and  all 
good  things.  The  kindest  folks  alive  I  have 
found  among  those  scowling  whiskeradoos.  They 
open  oysters  with  their  yataghans,  toast  muffins 
on  their  rapiers,  and  fill  their  Venice  glasses  with 
half-and-half  If  they  have  money  in  their  lean 
purses,  be  sure  they  have  a  friend  to  share  it. 
What  innocent  gayety,  what  jovial  suppers  on 
threadbare  cloths,  and  wonderful  songs  after; 
what  pathos,  merriment,  humor  does  not  a  man 
enjoy  who  frequents  their  company  !  Mr.  Clive 
Newcome,  who  has  long  since  shaved  his  beard, 
who  has  become  a  family  man,  and  has  seen  the 
world  in  a  thousand  different  phases,  avers  that 
his  fife  as  an  art-student  at  home  and  abroad,  was 
the  pleasantest  part  of  his  whole  existence.  It 
may  not  be  more  amusing  in  the  telling  than  the 
chronicle  of  a  feast,  or  the  accurate  report  of  two 
lovers'  conversation ;  but  the  biographer,  having 
brought  his  hero  to  this  period  of  his  life,  is 
bound  to  relate  it,  before  passing  to  other  occur- 
rences which  arc  to  be  narrated  in  their  turn. 
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We  may  be  sure  the  boy  had  many  conversa- 
tions with  his  affectionate  guardian  as  to  the  pro- 
fession which  he  should  follow.  As  regarded 
mathematical  and  classical  learning,  the  elder 
Newcome  was  forced  to  admit,  that  out  of  every 
hundred  boys,  there  were  fifty  as  clever  as  his 
own,  and  at  least  fifty  more  industrious ;  the  army 
in  time  of  peace,  Colonel  Newcome  thought  a 
bad  trade  for  a  young  fellow  so  fond  of  ease  and 
pleasure  as  his  son  :  his  delight  in  the  pencil  was 
manifest  to  all.  Were  not  his  school-books  full 
of  caricatures  of  the  masters  ]  While  his  tutor, 
Grindley,  was  lecturing  him,  did  he  not  draw 
Grindley  instinctively  under  his  very  nose  ^  A 
painter  Clive  was  determined  to  be,  and  nothing 
else ;  and  Clive,  being  then  some  sixteen  years 
of  age,  bega.n  to  study  the  art,  en  regie,  under 
the  eminent  Mr.  Gandish,  of  Soho. 

It  was  that  well-known  portrait-painter,  Alfred 
Smee,  Esq.,  R.A.,  who  recommended  Gandish 
to  Colonel  Newcome,  one  day  when  the  two 
gentlemen  met  at  dinner  at  Lady  Ann  New- 
come's  table.  Mr.  Smee  happened  to  examine 
some  of  Clive's  drawings,  which  the  young  fel- 
low had  executed  for  his  cousins.  Clive  found 
no  better  amusement  than  in  making  pictures 
for  them,  and  would  cheerfully  pass  evening  after 
evening  in  that  diversion.  He  had  made  a  thou- 
sand sketches  of  Ethel  before  a  year  was  over  ; 
a  year,  every  day  of  Vv^hich  seemed  to  increase 
the  attractions  of  the  fair  young  creature,  de- 
velop her  nymph-like  form,  and  give  her  figure 
fresh  graces.  Also  of  course  dreyv  Alfred  and 
the  nursery  in  general.  Aunt  Ann  and  the  Blen- 
heim spaniels,  and  Mr.  Kuhn  and  his  ear-rings, 
the  majestic  John  bringing  in  the  coal-scuttle, 
and  all  persons  or  objects  in  that  establishment 
with  which  he  was  familiar.  *'  What  a  ge- 
»ius  the  lad  has,"  the  complimentary  Mr.  Smee 
averred ;  "  what  a  force  and  individuality  there 
is  in  all  hie  drawinnfs  !     Look  at  his  horses  ! 


capital,  by  Jove,  capital !  and  Alfred  on  his  pony, 
and  Miss  Ethel  in  her  Spanish  hat,  with  her 
hair  flowing  in  the  vv^ind !  I  must  take  this 
sketch,  I  positively  must  now,  and  show  it  to 
Landseer."  ^ 

And  the  courtly  artist  daintily  enveloped 
the  drawing  in  a  sheet  of  paper,  put  it  away 
in  his  hat,  and  vowed  subsequently  that  the 
great  painter  had  been  delighted  with  the  young 
man's  performance.  Smee  was  not  only  charm- 
ed with  Clive's  skill  as  an  artist,  but  thought 
his  head  would  be  an  admirable  one  to  paint. 
Such  a  rich  complexion,  such  fine  turns  in  his 
hair !  such  eyes  !  to  see  real  blue  eyes  was  so 
rare  novv'adays  !  And  the  Colonel  too,  if  the 
Colonel  would  but  give  him  a  few  sittings,  the 
gray  uniform  of  the  Bengal  cavalr}'',  the  silver 
lace,  the  little  bit  of  red  ribbon  just  to  warm  up 
the  picture  !  it  was  seldom,  Mr.  Smee  declared, 
that  an  artist  could  get  such  an  opportunity  for 
color.  With  our  hideous  vermilion  uniforms 
there  was  no  chance  of  doing  any  thing ;  Rubens 
himself  could  scarcely  manage  scarlet.  Look  at 
the  horseman  in  Cuyp's  famous  picture  at  the 
Louvre ;  the  red  was  a  positive  blot  upon  the 
whole  picture.  There  was  nothing  like  French 
gray  and  silver !  A\\  which  did  not  prevent  Mr. 
Smee  from  painting  Sir  Brian  in  a  flaring  depu- 
ty-lieutenant's uniform,  and  entreating  all  mili- 
tary men  whom  he  met  to  sit  to  him  in  scarlet. 
Clive  Newcome  the  Academician  succeeded  in 
painting,  of  course  for  mere  friendship's  sake, 
and  because  he  liked  the  subject,  though  he 
could  not  refuse  the  check  which  Colonel  New- 
come  sent  him  for  the  frame  and  picture  ;  but  no 
cajoleries  could  induce  the  old  campaigner  to  sit 
to  any  artist  save  one.  He  said  he  should  be 
ashamed  to  pay  fifty  guineas  for  the  likeness  of 
his  homely  face  ;  he  jocularly  proposed  to  James 
Binnie  to  have  his  head  put  on  the  canvas,  and 
Mr.  Smee  enthusiastically  caught  at  the  idea; 
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but  honest  James  winked  his  droll  eyes,  saying 
his  was  a  beauty  that  did  not  want  any  paint ; 
and  when  Mr.  iSmcc  took  his  leave  after  dinner 
in  ritzroy  Square,  where  this  conversation  was 
held,  Jaiwes  liinnie  hinted  that  the  Academician 
was  ito  better  than  an  old  humbug,  in  which  sur- 
mise he  was  probably  not  altogether  incorrect. 
Certain  young  men  who  frequented  the  kind 
Colonel's  house  were  also  somewhat  of  this 
opinion  ;  and  made  endless  jokes  at  the  paint- 
er's expense. 

Smee  plastered  his  sitters  with  adulation  as 
methodically  as  he  covered  his  canvas.  He 
waylaid  gentlemen  at  dinner ;  he  inveigled 
unsuspecting  folks  into  his  studio,  and  had 
their  heads  olF  their  shoulders  before  they 
were  aware.  One  day,  on  our  v»^ay  from  the 
Temple,  through  Rowland  Street,  to  the  Col- 
oners  house,  we  beheld  Major-Gcneral  Sir  Tho- 
mas de  Boots,  in  full  uniform,  rushing  fi-om 
Smee's  door  to  his  brougham.  The  coachman 
was  absent  refreshing  himself  at  a  neighboring 
tap  :  the  little  street-boys  cheered  and  hurrayed 
Sir  Thomas,  as,  arrayed  in  gold  and  scarlet,  he 
sate  in  his  chariot.  He  blushed  purple  when  he 
beheld  us.  No  artist  would  have  dared  to  imi- 
tate those  purple  tones  :  he  was  one  of  the  num- 
erous victims  of  Mr.  Smee. 

One  day  then,  day  to  be  noted  with  a  white 
stone.  Colonel  Newcome,  with  his  son  and  Mr. 
Smee,  R.A.,  walked  from  the  Colonel's  house 
to  Gandish's,  which  wa.s  not  far  removed  thence  ; 
and  young  Clive,  who  vvab  a  perfect  mimic,  de- 
scribed to  his  friends,  and  illustrated,  as  was  his 
wont,  by  diagrams,  the  interviev/  which  he  had 
with  that  professor 

"By  Jove,  you  must  see  Gandish,  Pa!" 
cries  Clive :  "  Gandish  is  worth  the  whole 
world.  Come  and  be  an  art-student.  You'll 
find  such  jolly  fellows  there  !  Gandish  calls 
it  hart-student,  and  says,  '  Hars  est  celare 
Hartem' — by  Jove  he  does  !  He  treated  us  to 
a  little  Latin,  as  he  brought  out  a  cake  and  a 
bottle  of  wine,  you  know. 


"  The  governor  was  splendid,  Sir.  He  wore 
gloves  :  you  know  he  only  puts  them  on  on  pa- 
rade-days ;  and  turned  out  for  the  occasion  spick 
and  span.  He  ought  to  be  a  general  officer.  He 
looks  like  a  field-marshal — don't  he  1  You  should 
have  seen  him  bowing  to  Mrs.  Gandish  and  the 
Miss  Gandishes,  dressed  all  in  their  best,  round 
the  cake-tray  !  He  takes  his  glass  of  wine,  and 
sweeps  them  all  round  with  a  bow.  '  I  hope, 
young  ladies,'  says  he,  '  you  don't  often  go  to  the 
students'  room.  Fm  afraid  the  young  gentlemen 
would  leave  oif  looking  at  the  statues  if  you  camo 
in.'  And  so  they  would :  for  you  never  saw 
such  Guys  ;  but  the  dear  old  boy  fancies  every 
woman  is  a  beauty. 

"  '  Mr.  Smee,  you  are  looking  at  my  picture  of 
BoadishiaV  says  Gandish.  Wouldn't  he  have 
caught  it  for  his  quantities  at  Gray  t  riars,  that's 

ain 

"  vYes — ah — yes,'  says  Mr.  Smee,  putting  his 
hand  over  his  eyes,  and  standing  before  it,  look- 
ing steady,  you  know,  as  if  he  was  going  to  see 
whereabouts  he  should  hit  Boadishia. 

"  '  It  was  painted  when  you  were  a  young 
man,  four  years  before  you  were  an  associate, 
Smee.  Had  some  success  in  its  time,  and 
there's  good  pints  about  that  pictur,'  Gandish 
goes  on.  '  But  I  never  could  get  my  price  for  it ; 
and  here  it  hangs  in  my  own  room.  Igh  art 
won't  do  in  this  country,  Colonel — -it's  a  melan- 
choly fact.' 

"  '  High  art !  I  should  think  it  is  high  art !' 
whispers  old  Sme-e ;  '  fourteen  feet  high,  at  least !' 
And  then  out  loud  he  says  :  '  The  picture  has 
very  fine  points  in  it,  Gandish,  as  you  say.  Fore- 
shortening of  that  arm,  capital !  That  red  dra- 
pery carried  off  into  the  right  of  the  picture  very 
skillfully  managed !' 

"  '  It's  not  like  portrait  painting,  Smee — Igh 
art,'  says  Gandish.  '  The  models  of  the  hancient 
Britons  in  that  pictur  alone  cost  me  thirty  pound 
— when  I  was  a  struggling  man,  and  had  just 
m.arried  my  Betsey  here.  You  rockonise  Boa- 
dishia, Colonel,  with  the  Roman  clmet,  cuirass, 
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and  javeling  of  the  period — all  studied  from  the 
hantique,  Sir,  the  glorious  hantique.' 

"  '  All  but  Boadicea,'  says  father.  *  She  re- 
mains always  young.'  And  he  began  to  speak 
the  lines  out  of  Cowper,  he  did  —  waving  his 
stick  like  an  old  trump — and  famous  they  are," 
cries  the  lad : 

"  *  When  the  British  warrior  queen, 
Bleeding  from  the  Roman  rods' — 

'*  Jolly  verses  !  Haven't  I  translated  them  into 
Alcaics  1"  says  Clive,  with  a  merry  laugh,  and 
resumes  his  history. 

"  '  0  I  must  have  those  verses  in  my  album,' 
cries  one  of  the  young  ladies.  '  Did  you  com- 
pose them,  Colonel  Newcome  !'  But  Gandish, 
yau  see,  is  never  thinking  about  any  works  but 
his  own,  and  goes  on,  '  Study  of  my  eldest  daugh- 
ter, exhibited  in  1816.' 

"  ♦  No,  pa,  not  '16,'  cries  Miss  Gandish.  She 
don't  look  like  a  chicken,  I  can  tell  you. 

'* '  Admired,'  Gandish  goes  on,  never  heeding 
her — '  I  can  show  you  what  the  papers  said  of  it 
at  the  time — Morning  Chronicle  and  Examiner 
spoke  most  ighly  of  it.  My  son  as  an  infant 
Ercules,  stranglin  the  serpent  over  the  piano. 
Fust  conception  of  my  picture  of  Non  Hangli 
said  Hangeli.' 

"  '  For  which  I  can  guess  who  were  the  angels 
that  sat,'  says  father.  Upon  my  word  that  old 
governor !  He  is  a  little  too  strong.  But  Mr. 
Gandish  listened  no  more  to  him  than  to  Mr. 
Smee,  and  went  on,  buttering  himself  all  over, 
as  I  have  read  the  Hottentots  do.  '  Myself  at 
thirty-three  years  of  age  !'  says  he,  pointing  to  a 
portrait  of  a  gentleman  in  leather  breeches  and 
mahogany  boots  ;  '  I  could  have  been  a  portrait 
painter,  Mr.  Smee.' 

*' '  Indeed  it  was  lucky  for  some  of  us  you  de- 
voted yourself  to  high  art,  Gandish,'  Mr.  Smee 
says,  and  sips  the  wine  and  puts  it  down  again, 
making  a  face.  It  was  not  first-rate  tipple,  you 
see. 

"  '  Two  girls,'  continues  that  indomitable  Mr. 
Gandish.  '  Hidea  for  Babes  in  the  Wood.  View 
of  Psestum,  taken  on  the  spot  by  myself,  when 
traveling  with  the  late  lamented  Earl  of  Kew. 
Beauty,  Valor,  Commerce,  and  Liberty  condoling 
with  Britannia  on  the  death  of  Admiral  Viscount 
Nelson — allegorical  piece,  drawn  at  a  very  early 
age  after  Trafalgar.  Mr.  Fuseli  saw  that  piece. 
Sir,  when  I  was  a  student  of  the  Academy,  and 
said  to  me,  Young  man,  stick  to  the  antique. 
There's  nothing  like  it.  Those  were  'is  very  words. 
If  you  do  me  the  favor  to  walk  into  the  Hatrium, 
you'll  remark  my  great  pictures  also  from  En- 
glish istry.  An  English  historical  painter,  Sir, 
should  be  employed  chiefly  in  Engli.sh  istry. 
That's  what  I  would  have  done.  Why  ain't  there 
temples  for  us,  where  the  people  might  read  their 
history  at  a  glance,  and  without  knowing  how  to 
read  ^  Why  is  my  Alfred  'anging  up  in  this 
'all  ?  Because  there  is  no  patronage  for  a  man 
who  devotes  himself  to  Igh  art.  You  know  the 
anecdote.  Colonel  ^  King  Alfred  flying  from  the 
Danes,  took  refuge  in  a  neaterd's  'ut.     The  rus- 


tic's wife  told  him  to  bake  a  cake,  and  the  fugi- 
tive sovering  set  down  to  his  ignoble  task,  and 
forgetting  it  in  the  cares  of  state,  let  the  cake 
burn,  on  which  the  woman  struck  him.  The  mo- 
ment chose  is  when  she  is  lifting  her  'and  to  de- 
liver the  blow.  The  king  receives  it  with  maj- 
esty mingled  with  meekness.  In  the  background 
the  door  of  the  'ut  is  open,  letting  in  the  royal 
officers  to  announce  the  Danes  are  defeated. 
The  daylight  breaks  in  at  the  aperture,  signify- 
ing the  dawning  of  'Ope.  That  story.  Sir,  which 
I  found  in  my  researches  in  istry  has  since  be- 
come so  popular.  Sir,  that  hundreds  of  artists 
have  painted  it,  hundreds  !  I  who  discovered 
the  legend,  have  my  picture — here  !' 

*' '  Now,  Colonel,'  says  the  showman,  '  let  me 
— let  me  lead  you  through  the  statue  gallery. 
Apollo,  you  see.  The  Venus  Hanadyomene,  the 
glorious  Venus  of  the  Louvre,  which  I  saw  in 
1814,  Colonel,  in  its  glory — the  Laocoon — my 
friend  Gibson's  Nymth,  you  see,  is  the  only 
figure  I  admit  among  the  antiques.  Now 
up  this  stair  to  the  Students'  room,  where  I 
trust  my  young  friend,  Mr.  Newcome,  will  la- 
bor assiduously.  Ars  longa  est,  Mr.  Newcome, 
Vita—' 

"  I  trembled,"  Clive  said,  "  lest  my  father 
should  introduce  a  certain  favorite  quotation,  be- 
ginning '  ingenuas  didicissc — but  he  refrained, 
and  we  went  into  the  room,  where  a  score  oT 
students  were  assembled,  who  all  looked  away 
from  their  drawing-boards  as  we  entered. 

"  *  Here  will  be  your  place,  Mr.  Newcome/ 
says  the  Professor, '  and  here  that  of  your  young 
friend — what  did  you  say  was  his  name  1 '  I  told 
him,  Rigby,  for  my  dear  old  governor  has  prom- 
ised to  pay  for  J.  J.  too,  you  know.  '  Mr.  Chiv- 
ers  is  the  senior  pupil  and  custos  of  the  room  in 
the  absence  of  my  son.  Mr.  Chivers,  Mr.  New- 
come  ;  gentlemen,  Mr.  Newcome,  a  new  pupiL 
My  son,  Charles  Gandish,  Mr.  Newcome.  As- 
siduity, gentlemen,  assiduity,  Ars  longa.  Vita 
brcvis,  ei  linca  recta  hrcvissima  est.  This  way, 
Colonel,  down  these  steps,  across  the  court- 
yard, to  my  own  studio.  There,  gentlemen' — 
and  pulling  aside  a  curtain,  Gandish  says — 
'There!'" 

And  what  was  the  masterpiece  behind  it  1  we 
ask  of  Clive,  after  we  have  done  laughing  at  hi« 
imitation. 

**Hand  round  the  hat,  J.  J.!"  cries  Clive. 
"Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  pay  your  money. 
Now  walk  in,  for  the  performance  is  'just  a-go- 
ing to  begin.'  "  Nor  would  the  rogue  cve-r  tell 
us  what  Gandish's  curtained  picture  was. 

Not  a  successful  painter,  Mr.  Gandish  was  an 
excellent  master,  and  regarding  all  artists  save 
one  perhaps  a  good  critic.  Clive  and  his  friend, 
J.  J.,  came  soon  after  and  commenced  their  stud- 
ies under  him.  The  one  took  his  humble  seat 
at  the  drawing-board,  a  poor  mean-looking  lad, 
with  worn  clothes,  downcast  features,  and  a  fig- 
ure almost  deformed  ;  the  other  adorned  by  good 
health,  good  looks,  and  the  best  of  tailors  ;  usli- 
ered  into  the  Ktudio  with  his  father  and  Mr.  Smee 
as  his  aides-de-camp  on  his  entry,  and  previous- 
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ly  announced  there  with  all  the  eloquence  of 
honest  Gandish.  "  I  bet  he's  'ad  cake  and 
wine,"  says  one  youthful  student,  of  an  epicu- 
rean and  satirical  turn.  "  I  bet  he  might  have 
it  every  day  if  he  liked."  In  fact  Gandish  was 
always  handing  him  sweetmeats  of  compliments 
and  cordials  of  approbation.  He  had  coat-sleeves 
with  silk  linings — he  had  studs  in  his  shirt. 
How  different  was  the  texture  and  color  of  that 
gannent,  to  the  sleeves  Bob  Grimes  displayed 
when  he  took  his  coat  off  to  put  on  his  working- 
jacket  !  Horses  used  actually  to  come  for  him 
to  Gandish's  door  (which  was  situated  in  a  cer- 
tain lofty  street  in  Soho).  The  Miss  G.'s  would 
smile  at  him  from  the  parlor-window  as  he 
mounted  and  rode  splendidly  off;  and  those  op- 
position beauties,  the  Miss  Levisons,  daughters 
of  the  professor  of  dancing  over  the  way,  seldom 
failed  to  greet  the  young  gentleman  wi'..h  an  ad- 
miring ogle  from  their  great  black  eyes.  Master 
Clive  was  pronounced  an  "  out-and-outer,"  a 
"swell  anJ  no  mistake,"  and  complimented  with 
scarce  one  dissentient  voice  by  the  simple  acad- 
emy at  Gandish's.  Besides,  he  drew  very  well. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  about  that.     Caricatures 


of  the  students  of  course  were  passing  constantly 
among  them,  and  in  revenge  for  one  which  a 
huge  red-haired  Scotch  student,  Mr.  Sandy  M'Col- 
lop,  had  made  of  John  James,  Clive  perpetrated 
a  picture  of  Sandy  which  set  the  whole  room  in 
a  roar ;  and  when  the  Caledonian  giant  uttered 
satirical  remarks  against  the  assembled  company, 
averring  that  they  were  a  parcel  of  sneaks,  a  set 
of  lick-spittles,  and  using  epithets  still  more  vul- 
gar, Clive  slipped  oi^"  his  fine  silk-sleeved  coat  in 
an  instant,  invited  Mr.  M'Collop  into  the  back- 
yard, instructed  him  in  a  science  which  the  lad 
himself  had  acquired  at  Gray  Friars,  and  admin- 
istered two  black  eyes  to  Sandy,  which  prevent- 
ed the  young  artist  from  seeing  for  some  days 
after  the  head  of  the  Laocoon  which  he  was  copy- 
ing. The  Scotchman's  superior  weight  and  age 
might  have  given  the  combat  a  diflcrcnt  conclu- 
sion, had  it  endured  long  after  Clive's  brilliant 
opening  attack  with  his  right  and  left ;  but  Pro- 
fessor Gandish  came  out  of  his  painting-room  at 
the  sound  of  battle,  and  could  scarcely  credit  his 
own  eyes  when  he  saw  those  of  poor  M'Collop 
so  darkened.  To  do  the  Scotchman  justice,  ho 
bore    Clive    no    rancor.      They  became    friends 
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there,  and  aftenv'ard  at  Rome,  whither  they  sub- 
sequently went  to  pursue  their  studies.  The 
fame  of  Mr.  M'CoUop  as  an  artist  has  long  since 
been  established.  His  pictures  of  Lord  Lovat  in 
Prison,  and  Hogarth  painting  him,  of  the  Blow- 
ing up  of  the  Kirk  of  Field  (painted  for  M'Col- 
lop  of  M'CoUop),  of  the  Torture  of  the  Covenant- 
ers, the  Murder  of  the  Regent,  the  Murder  of 
Rizzio,  and  other  historical  pieces,  all  of  course 
from  Scotch  history,  have  established  his  reputa- 
tion in  South  as  well  as  in  North  Britain.  No 
one  would  suppose  from  the  gloomy  character  of 
his  works  that  Sandy  M'CoUop  is  one  of  the  most 
jovial  souls  alive.  "Within  six  months  after  their 
little  diiTerence,  Clive  and  he  were  the  greatest 
of  friends,  and  it  was  by  the  former's  suggestion 
that  Mr.  James  Binnie  gave  Sandy  his  first  com- 
mission, who  selected  the  cheerful  subject  of  the 
young  Duke  of  Rothsay  starving  in  prison. 

During  this  period,  Mr.  Clive  assumed  the 
toga  virilis,  and  beheld  with  inexpressible  satis- 
faction the  first  growth  of  those  mustaches  which 
have  since  given  him  such  a  marked  appearance. 
Being  at  Gandish's,  and  so  near  the  dancing 
academy,  what  must  he  do  but  take  lessons  in 
the  Terpsichorean  art  too'? — making  himself  as 
popular  with  the  dancing  folks  as  with  the  draw- 
ing folks,  and  the  jolly  king  of  his  company 
every  where.  He  gave  entertainments  to  his 
fellow-students  in  the  Upper  Chambers  in  Fitz- 
roy  Sfjuarc,  which  were  devoted  to  his  use,  in- 
viting his  father  and  Mr.  Binnie  to  those  parties 
now  and  then.  And  songs  were  sung,  and  pipes 
were  smoked,  and  many  a  pleasant  supper  eaten. 
There  was  no  stint :  but  no  excess.  No  young 
man  was  ever  seen  to  quit  those  apartments  the 
worse,  as  it  is  called,  for  liquor.  Fred  Bayham's 
uncle  the  bishop,  could  not  be  more  decorous  than 
F.  B.  as  he  left  the  Colonel's  house,  for  the 
Colonel  made  that  one  of  the  conditions  of  his 
son's  hospitality,  that  nothing  like  intoxication 
should  ensue  from  it.     The  good  gentleman  did 


not  frequent  the  parties  of  the  juniors.  He  saw 
that  his  presence  rather  silenced  the  young  men; 
and  left  them  to  themselves,  confiding  in  Clive's 
parole,  and  went  away  to  play  his  honest  rubber 
of  whist  at  the  Club.  And  many  a  time  he  heard 
the  young  fellow's  steps  tramping  by  his  bed- 
chamber-door, as  he  lay  wakeful  within,  happy 
to  think  his  son  was  happy. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

NEW    COMPANIONS. 

LIVE  used 
to  give  droll 
accounts  of 
the  young 
disciples  at 
Gandish's, 
who  were  of 
various  ages 
and  condi- 
tions, and  in 
whose  com- 
pany the 
young  fel- 
low took  his 
place  with 
that  good 
temper  and 
g  a  y  e  t  y 
which  have 
seldom  de- 
serted him 
in  life,  and 
have  put 
him  at  ease 

wherever  his  fate  has  led  him.  He  is,  in  truth, 
as  much  at  home  in  a  fine  drawing-room  as  in  a 
public-house  parlor ;  and  can  talk  as  pleasantly 
to  the  polite  mistress  of  the  mansion,  as  to  the 
jolly  landlady  dispensing  her  drinks  from  her 
bar.  Not  one  of  the  Gandishites  but  was  after  a 
while  well-inclined  to  the  young  fellow  ;  from 
Mr.  Chivers,  the  senior  pupil,  down  to  the  little 
imp  Harry  Hooker,  who  knew  as  much  mischief 
at  twelve  years  old,  and  could  draw  as  cleverly 
as  many  a  student  of  five-and-twenty  ;  and  Bob 
Trotter,  the  diminutive  fag  of  the  studio,  who 
ran  on  all  the  young  men's  errands,  and  fetched 
them  in  apples,  oranges,  and  walnuts.  Clive 
opened  his  eyes  with  wonder  wljen  he  first  be- 
held these  simple  feasts,  and  the  pleasure  with 
which  some  of  the  young  men  partook  of  them. 
They  were  addicted  to  polonies  ;  they  did  not 
disguise  their  love  for  Banbury  cakes ;  they 
made  bets  in  ginger-beer,  and  gave  and  took  the 
odds  in  that  frothing  liquor.  There  was  a  young 
Hebrew  among  the  pupils,  upon  whom  his  brother 
students  used  playfully  to  press  ham  sandwiches, 
pork  sausages,  and  the  like.  Tliis  young  man 
(who  has  risen  to  great  wealth  subsequently,  and 
was  bankrupt  only  three  months  since)  actually 
bought  cocoa-nuts,  and  sold  them  .at  a  profit 
among  the  lads.  His  pockets  were  never  with- 
out pencil-cases,  French  chalk,  garnet  brooches, 
for  which  he  was  willing  to  bargain.  He  be- 
haved very  rj'.dcly  to  Gandish,  who  seemed  to  be 
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afraid  before  him.  It  was  whispered  that  the 
Professor  was  not  altogether  easy  in  his  circum- 
stonces,  and  that  the  elder  Moss  had  some  mys- 
terious hold  over  him.  Honcyman  and  Bayham, 
who  once  came  to  sec  Clive  at  the  studio,  seemed 
each  disturbed  at  beholding  young  Moss  seated 
there  (making  a  copy  of  the  Marsyas.)  "Pa 
knows  both  those  gents,"  he  informed  Clive 
afterward,  with  a  wicked  twinkle  of  his  Oriental 
eyes.  "Step  in,  Mr.  Newcome,  any  dixy  you 
are  passing  down  Wardour  Street,  and  see  if 
you  don't  want  any  thing  in  our  way."  (He  pro- 
nounced the  words  in  his  own  way,  saying : 
"Step  id  Bister  Doocob,  ady  day  idto  Vordor 
Street,"  &c.)  This  young  gentleman  could  get 
tickets  for  almost  all  the  theatres,  which  he  gave 
or  sold,  and  gave  splendid  accounts  at  Gandish's 
of  the  brilliant  masquerades.  Clive  was  greatly 
diverted  at  beholding  Mr.  Moss  at  one  of  these 
entertainments,  dressed  in  a  scarlet  coat  and  top 
boots,  and  calling  out,  "  Yoicks !  Hark  for- 
ward !"  fitfully  to  another  Orientalist,  his  younger 
brother,  attired  like  a  midshipman.  Once  Clive 
bought  a  half-dozen  of  theatre  tickets  from  Mr. 
Moss,  which  he  distributed  to  the  young  fellows 
of  the  studio.  But,  when  this  nice  young  man 
tried  further  to  tempt  him  on  the  next  day,  "  Mr. 
Moss,"  Clive  said  to  him  with  much  dignity,  "  I 
am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  offer,  but 
when  I  go  to  the  play,  I  prefer  paying  at  the 
doors." 

Mr.  Chivers  used  to  sit  in  one  corner  of  the 
room,  occupied  over  a  lithographic  stone.  He 
was  an  uncouth  and  peevish  young  man ;  for- 
ever finding  fault  with  the  younger  pupils,  whose 
butt  he  was — next  in  rank  and  age  was  M'Col- 
lop,  before  named ;  and  these  two  were  at  first 
more  than  usually  harsh  and  captious  with  Clive, 
Avhose  prosperity  offended  them,  and  whose  dan- 
dified manners,  free-and-easy  ways,  and  evident 
influence  over  the  younger  scholars,  gave  um- 
brage to  these  elderly  apprentices.  Clive  at  first 
returned  Mr.  Chivers  war  for  war,  controlment 
for  controlment ;  but  when  he  found  Chivers  was 
the  son  of  a  helpless  widow  ;  that  he  maintained 
her  by  his  lithographic  vignettes  for  the  music- 
sellers,  and  by  the  scanty  remuneration  of  some 
lessons  which  he  gave  at  a  school  at  Highgate  ; 
—when  Clive  saw,  or  fancied  he  saw,  the  lonely 
senior  eyeing  with  hungry  eyes,  the  luncheons 
of  cheese  and  bread,  and  sweetstuff,  which  the 
3^oung  lads  of  the  studio  enjoyed,  I  promise  you 
Mr.  dive's  v»^rath  against  Chivers  was  speedily 
turned  into  compassion  and  kindness,  and  he 
sought,  and  no  doubt  found,  means  of  feeding 
Chivers  without  offending  his  testy  independence. 

Nigh  to  Gandish's  was,  and  perhaps  is,  an- 
other establishment  for  teaching  the  art  of  design 
— Barker's,  which  had  the  additional  dignity  of 
a  life  academy  and  costume  ;  frequented  by  a 
class  of  students  more  advanced  tlian  those  of 
Gandish's.  Between  these  and  the  Barkerites 
tlicre  was  a  constant  rivalry  and  emulation,  in 
and  out  of  doors.  Gandish  sent  more  pupils  to 
the  Royal  Academy ;  Gandish  had  brought  up 
three  medallists  ;  and  the  I  'st  R.  A.  student  sent 


to  Rome  was  a  Gandishitc.  Barker,  on  the 
contrary,  scorned  and  loathed  Trafalgar  Square, 
and  laughed  at  its  art.  Barker  exhibited  in  Pall 
Mall  and  Suffolk  Street :  he  laughed  at  old 
Gandish  and  his  pictures,  made  mince-mcat  of 
his  "  Angli  and  AngeU,"  and  tore  "  King  Alfred" 
and  his  muffins  to  pieces.  The  young  men  of 
the  respective  schools  used  to  meet  at  Lundy's 
coffee-house  and  billiard-room,  and  smoke  there, 
and  do  battle.  Before  Clive  and  his  friend  J.  J. 
came  to  Gandish's,  the  Barkerites  were  having 
the  best  of  that  constant  match,  which  the  two 
academies  were  playing.  Fred  Bayham,  who 
knew  every  coffee-house  in  town,  and  whose 
initials  were  scored  on  a  thousand  tavern  doors, 
was  for  a  while  a  constant  visitor  at  Lundy's, 
played  pool  with  the  young  men,  and  did  not 
disdain  to  dip  his  beard  into  their  porter  pots, 
when  invited  to  partake  of  their  drink ;  treated 
them  handsomely  when  he  was  in  cash  himself; 
and  was  an  honorary  member  of  Barker's  acade- 
my. Na^'^,  when  the  guardsman  was  not  forth- 
coming, who  was  standing  for  one  of  Barker's 
heroic  pictures,  Bayham  bared  his  immense  arms 
and  brawny  shoulders,  and  stood  as  Prince  Ed- 
ward, with  Philippa  sucking  the  poisoned  wound. 
He  would  take  his  friends  up  to  the  picture  in 
the  Exhibition,  and  proudly  point  to  it.  "  Look 
at  that  biceps,  Sir,  and  now  look  at  this- — that's 
Barker's  masterpiece.  Sir,  and  that's  the  muscle 
of  F.  B.,  Sir."  In  no  company  was  F.  B.  greater 
than  in  the  society  of  the  artists ;  in  whose 
smoky  haunts  and  airy  parlors  he  might  often 
be  found.  It  was  from  F.  B.  that  Ciive  heard 
of  Mr.  Chivers'  struggles  and  honest  industry. 
A  great  deal  of  shrewd  advice  could  F.  B.  give 
on  occasion,  and  many  a  kind  action  and  gentle 
office  of  charity  was  this  jolly  outlaw  known  to 
do  and  cause  to  be  done.  His  advice  to  Clive 
was  most  edifying  at  this  time  of  our  young 
gentleman's  life,  and  he  owns  that  he  W'as  kept 
from  much  mischief  by  this  queer  counselor. 

A  few  months  after  Clive  and  J.  J.  had  entered 
at  Gandish's,  that  academy  began  to  hold  its  own 
against  its  rival.  The  silent  young' disciple  was 
pronounced  to  be  a  genius.  His  copies  were 
beautiful  in  delicacy  and  finish.  His  designs 
were  exquisite  for  grace  and  richness  of  fancy. 
Mr.  Gandish  took  to  himself  the  credit  for  J.  J.'s 
genius  ;  Clive  ever  and  fondly  acknowledged  the 
benefit  he  got  from  his  friend's  taste  and  bright 
enthusiasm,  and  sure  skill.  As  for  Clive,  if  he 
was  successful  in  the  academy  he  was  doubly 
victorious  out  of  it.  Llis  person  was  handsome, 
his  courage  high,  his  gayety  and  frankness  de- 
lightful and  winning.  His  money  was  plenty 
and  he  spent  it  like  a  young  king.  He  could 
speedily  beat  all  the  club  at  Lundy's  at  billiards, 
and  give  points  to  the  redoubted  F.  B.  himself. 
He  sang  a  famous  song  at  thf  ir  jolly  supper  par- 
ties :  and  J.  J.  had  no  greater  delight  than  to 
listen  to  his  fresh  voice,  and  watch  the  young 
conqueror  at  the  billiard-table,  where  the  balls 
seemed  to  obey  him.  , 

Clive  was  not  the  most  docile  of  Mr.  Gandish's 
pupils.     If  he  had  not  come  to  the  studio  on 
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horseback  several  of  the  young  students  averred, 
Gandish  would  not  always  have  been  praising 
him  and  quoting  him  as  that  professor  certainly 
did.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  young  ladies 
read  the  history  of  Clivers  uncle  in  the  Book  of 
Baronets,  and  that  Gandish  junr.,  probably  with 
an  eye  to  business,  made  a  design  of  a  picture, 
in  which,  according  to  that  veracious  volume,  one 
of  the  Newcomes  was  represented  as  going  cheer- 
fully to  the  stake  at  Sniithfield,  surrounded  by 
some  very  ill-favored  Dominicans,  whose  argu- 
ments did  not  appear  to  make  the  least  impres- 
sion upon  the  martyr  of  the  Newcome  family. 
Sandy  M'CoUop  devised  a  counter  picture,  where- 
in the  barber  surgeon  of  King  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, was  drawn,  operating  upon  the  beard  of 
that  monarch.  To  which  piece  of  satire  Clive 
gallantly  replied  by  a  design,  representing  Saw- 
ney Bean  M'Collop,  chief  of  the  clan  of  that 
name,  descending  from  his  mountains  into  Edin- 
burgh, and  his  astonishment  at  beholding  a  pair 
of  breeches  for  the  first  time.  These  playful 
jokes  passed  constantly  among  the  young  men 
of  Gandish's  studio.  There  was  no  one  there 
who  was  not  caricatured  in  one  way  or  another. 
He  whose  eyes  looked  not  very  straight  was  de- 
picted with  a  most  awful  squint.  The  youth 
whom  nature  had  endowed  with  somewhat 
lengthy  nose  was  drawn  by  the  caricaturists 
with  a  prodigious  proboscis.  Little  Bobby  Moss, 
the  young  Hebrew  artist  from  Wardour  Street, 
was  delineated  with  three  hats  and  an  old  clothes 
bag.  Nor  were  poor  J.  J.'s  round  shoulders 
spared,  until  Clive"  indignantly  remonstrated  at 
the  hideous  hunchback  pictures  which  the  boys 
made  of  his  friend,  and  vowed  it  was  a  shame  to 
make  jokes  at  such  a  deformity. 

Our  friend,  if  the  truth  must  be  told  regarding 
him,  though  one  of  the  most  frank,  generous, 
and  kind-hearted  persons,  is  of  a  nature  some- 
what haughty  and  imperious,  and  very  likely  the 
course  of  life  which  he  now  led  and  the  society 
which  he  was  compelled  to  keep,  served  to  in- 
crease some  original  defects  in  his  character,  and 
to  fortify  a  certain  disposition  to  think  well  of 
himself,  with  which  his  enemies  not  unjustly  re- 
proach him.  He  has  been  known  very  pathetic- 
ally to  lament  that  he  was  withdrawn  from  school 
too  early,  where  a  couple  of  years  further  course 
of  thrashings  from  his  tyrant,  Old  Hodge,  he 
avers,  would  have  done  him  good.  He  laments 
that  he  was  not  sent  to  college,  where  if  a  young 
man  receives  no  other  discipline,  at  least  he  ac- 
quires that  of  meeting  with  his  equals  in  society 
and  of  assuredly  finding  his  betters  :  wherea.s  in 
poor  Mr.  Gandish's  studio  of  art,  our  young  gen- 
tleman scarcely  found  a  comrade  that  was  not  in 
one  way  or  other  his  flatterer,  his  inferior,  his 
honest  or  dishonest  admirer.  The  influence  of 
his  family's  rank  and  v/ealth,  acted  more  or  less 
on  all  those  simple  folks,  who  would  run  on  his 
errands  and  vied  with  each  other  in  winning  the 
young  nabob's  favor.  His  very  goodness  of  heart 
rendered  him  a  more  easy  prey  to  their  flattery, 
and  his  kind  and  jovial  disposition  led  him  into 
company  from  which  he  had  been  much  better 


away.  I  am  afraid  that  artful  young  Moss, 
whose  parents  dealt  in  pictures,  furniture,  gim- 
cracks,  and  jewelry,  victimized  Clive  sadly  with 
rings  and  chains,  shirt-studs  and  flaming  shirt- 
pins,  and  such  vanities,  which  the  poor  young 
rogue  locked  up  in  his  desk  generally,  only  ven- 
turing to  wear  them  when  he  was  out  of  his  fa- 
ther's sight  or  of  Mr.  Binnie's,  whose  shrewd 
eyes  watched  him  very  keenly. 

Mr.  Clive  used  to  leave  home  every  day  shortly 
after  noon  when  he  was  supposed  to  betake  him- 
self to  Gandish's  studio.  But  was  the  young 
gentleman  always  at  the  drawing-board  copying 
from  the  antique  when  his  father  supposed  him 
to  be  so  devotedly  engaged]  I  fear  his  place 
was  sometimes  vacant.  His  friend  J.  J.  worked 
every  day  and  all  day.  Many  a  time  the  steady 
little  student  remarked  Iris  patron's  absence,  and 
no  doubt  gently  remonstrated  with  him,  but  when 
Clive  did  come  to  his  work  he  executed  it  with 
remarkable  skill  and  rapidity  ;  and  Ridley  was 
too  fond  of  him  to  say  a  word  a',  home  regarding 
the  shortcomings  of  the  youtiiful  scapegrace. 
Candid  readers  may  sometimes  have  heard  their 
friend  Jones's  mother  lament  tliat  her  darling 
was  working  too  hard  at  college  :  or  Harry's  sis- 
ters express  their  anxiety  lost  his  too  rigorous 
attendance  in  chambers  (after  which  he  will  per- 
sist in  sitting  up  all  night  reading  those  dreary 
law  books  which  cost  such  an  immense  sum  of 
money)  should  undermine  dear  Henry's  health ; 
and  to  such  acute  persons  a  word  is  sufficient  to 
indicate  young  Mr.  Clive  Newcome's  proceed- 
ings. Meanwhile  his  father,  who  knew  no  more 
of  the  world  than  Harry's  simple  sisters  or  Jones's 
fond  mother,  never  doubted  that  all  dive's  doings 
were  right,  and  that  his  boy  was  the  best  of  boys. 

"  If  that  young  man  goes  on  as  charmingly  as 
he  has  begun,"  dive's  cousin,  Barnes  Nev/come, 
said  of  his  kinsman,  "  he  will  be  a  paragon.  I 
saw  him  last  night  at  Vauxhall  in  company  with 
young  Moss,  whose  father  does  bills  and  keeps 
a  bric-a-brac  shop  in  Wardour  Street.  Two  or 
three  other  gentlemen,  probably  young  old 
clothes-men,  who  had  concluded  for  the  day  the 
labors  of  the  bag,  joined  Mr.  Newcome  and  his 
friend,  andthey  partook  of  rack-punch  in  an  arbor. 
He  is  a  delightful  youth,  cousin  Clive,  and  I  feel 
sure  he  is  about  to  be  an  honor  to  our  family." 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

TilE    COLONEL    AT    HOME. 

Ou;i  good  Colonel's  house  had  received  a  coat 
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of  paint,  which,  hke  Madame  Latour's  rouge  in 
her  latter  days,  only  sen'ed  to  make  her  careworn 
face  look  more  ghastly.  The  kitchens  were 
gloomy.  The  stables  were  gloomy.  Great  black 
passages ;  cracked  conservatory ;  dilapidated 
bath-room,  with  melancholy  waters  moaning  and 
rizzino-  from  the  cistern  ;  the  great  large  blank 
stone  staircase — were  all  so  many  melancholy 
features  in  the  general  countenance  of  the  house  ; 
but  the  Colonel  thought  it  perfectly  cheerful  and 
pleasant,  and  furnished  it  in  his  rough  and  ready 
way.  One  day  a  cartload  of  chairs  ;  the  next  a 
wagon  full  of  fenders,  fire-irons,  and  glass,  and 
crockery — a  quantity  of  supplies,  in  a  word,  he 
poured  into  the  place.  There  were  yellow  cur- 
tains in  the  back  drawing-room,  and  green  curtains 
in  the  front.  The  carpet  was  an  immense  bar- 
gain, bought  dirt  cheap,  Sir,  at  a  sale  in  Euston 
Square.  He  was  against  the  purchase  of  a  car- 
pet for  the  stairs.  What  was  the  good  of  it"? 
What  did  men  want  with  stair-carpets  1  His  ovv'n 
apartment  contained  a  wonderful  assortment  of 
lumber.  Shelves  which  he  nailed  himself,  old 
Indian  garments,  camphor  trunks.  What  did  he 
Avant  with  gewgaws  1  any  thing  was  good  enough 
for  an  old  soldier.  But  the  spare  bedroom  was 
endowed  with  all  sorts  of  splendor  :  a  bed  as  big 
as  a  gencrars  tent,  a  cheval  glass — whereas  the 
Colonel  shaved  in  a  little  cracked  mirror,  which 
cost  him  no  more  than  King  Stephen's  breeches 
— and  a  handsome  new  carpet ;  while  the  boards 
of  the  Colonel's  bedchamber  were  as  bare,  as  bare 
as  old  Miss  Scragg's  shoulders,  which  would  be 
so  mucn  more  comfortable  were  they  covered  up. 
Mr.  Binnie's  bedchamber  was  neat,  snug,  and 
appropriate.  And  Clive  had  a  study  and  bedroom 
at  the  top  of  the  house,  which  he  was  allowed  to 
furnish  entirely  according  to  his  own  taste.  Hovv' 
he  and  Ridley  reveled  in  Wardour  Street !  What 
delightful  colored  prints  of  hunting,  racing,  and 
beautiful  ladies,  did  they  not  purchase,  mount 
with  their  own  hands,  cut  out  for  screens,  frame 
and  glaze,  and  hang  up  on  the  walls.  When 
the  rooms  were  ready  they  gave  a  party,  inviting 
the  Colonel  and  Mr.  Binnie  by  note  of  hand,  two 
gentlemen  from  Lamb  Court,  Temple,  Mr.  Honey- 
man,  and  Fred  Bayham.  W^e  must  have  Fred  Bay- 
ham.  Fred  Bayham  frankly  asked,  "  Is  Mr.  Shcr- 
rick,  with  whom  you  have  become  rather  intimate 
lately — and  mind  you  I  say  nothing,  but  T  recom- 
mend strangers  in  London  to  be  cautious  about 
their  friends — is  Mr.  Sherrick  coming  to  you, 
young  'un,  because  if  he  is,  F.  B.  must  respect- 
fully dr^cline  !" 

Mr.  Sherrick  was  not  invited,  and  accordingly 
F.  B.  came.  But  Sherrick  was  invited  on  other 
days,  and  a  very  queer  society  did  our  honest 
Colonel  gather  together  in  that  queer  house,  so 
dreary,  so  dingy,  so  comfortless,  so  pleasant. 
He,  who  was  one  of  the  most  hospitable  men 
alive,  loved  to  have  his  friends  around  him  ;  and 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  evening  parties  now 
occasionally  given  in  Fitzroy  Square  were  of  the 
od<lest  assemblage  of  people.  The  correct  East 
India  gentlemen  from  Hanover  Square  :  the  ar- 
tists, Clivc's  friends,  gentlemen  of  all  ages  with 


all  sorts  of  beards,  in  every  variety  of  costume. 
Now  and  again  a  stray  school-fellow  from  Gray 
Friars,  who  stared,  as  well  he  might,  at  the  com- 
pany in  which  he  found  himself  Sometimes  a 
few  ladies  were  brought  to  these  entertainments. 
The  immense  politeness  of  the  good  host  com- 
pensated some  of  them  for  the  strangeness  of 
his  company.  They  had  never  seen  such  odd- 
looking  hairy  men  as  those  young  artists,  nor 
such  wonderful  women  as  Colonel  Newcome  as- 
sembled together.  He  was  good  to  all  old  maids 
and  poor  widows.  Retired  Captains  with  large 
families  of  daughters  found  in  him  their  best 
friend.  He  sent  carriages  to  fetch  them  and 
bring  them  back  from  the  suburbs  where  they 
dwelt.  Gandish,  Mrs.  Gandish,  and  the  four 
Miss  Gandishes  in  scarlet  robes,  were  constant 
attendants  at  the  Colonel's  soirees.  "  I  delight, 
Sir,  in  the  hospitality  of  my  distinguished  mili- 
tary friend,"  Mr.  Gandish  would  say.  "  The 
harmy  has  always  been  my  passion. — I  sensed 
in  the  S«ho  Volunteers  three  years  myself,  till 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  Sir,  till  the  conclusion 
of  the  war." 

It  was  a  great  sight  to  see  Mr.  Frederick  Bay- 
ham engaged  in  the  waltz  or  the  quadrille  with 
some  of  the  elderly  houris  at  the  Colonel's  par- 
ties. F.  B.,  like  a  good-natured  F.  B.  as  he 
was,  always  chose  the  plainest  women  as  part- 
ners, and  entertained  them  with  profound  com- 
pliments and  sumptuous  conversation.  The  Col- 
onel likewise  danced  quadrilles  with  the  utmost 
gravity.  Waltzing  had  been  inverted  long  since 
his  time  :  but  he  practiced  quadrilles  when  they 
first  came  in,  about  1817,  in  Calcutta.  To  see 
him  leading  up  a  little  old  maid,  and  bowing  to 
her  when  the  dance  was  ended,  and  performing 
Cavalier  seul  with  stately  simplicity — was  a  sight 
indeed  to  remember.  If  Clive  Newcome  had  not 
such  a  fine  sense  of  humor,  he  would  have  blush- 
ed for  his  father's  simplicity. — As  it  was,  the 
elder's  guileless  goodness  ar^d  childlike  trustful- 
ness endeared  him  immensely  to  his  son.  "  Look 
at  the  old  boy,  Pendennis,"  he  would  say,  "  look 
at  him  leading  up  that  old  Miss  Tidswell  to  the 
piano.  Doesn't  he  do  it  like  an  old  duke  1  I 
lay  a  wager  she  thinks  she  is  going  to  be  my 
mother-in-law ;  all  the  women  are  in  love  with 
him,  young  and  old.  '  Should  he  upbraid  V 
There  she  goes.  '  I'll  own  that  he'll  prevail,  and 
sing  as  sweetly  as  a  nigh-tin-gale  !'  O,  you  old 
warbler.  Look  at  father's  old  heart  bobbing  up 
and  down  !  Wouldn't  he  do  for  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  1  How  do  you  do,  uncle  Charles  1 — I 
say,  M'Collop,  how  gets  on  the  Duke  of  What- 
dyecallem  starving  in  the  castle  1 — Gandish  says 
it's  very  good." 

The  lad  retires  to  a  group  of  artists.  Mr. 
Honeyman  comes  up  with  a  laint  smile  playing 
on  his  features,  like  moonlight  on  the  facade  of 
Lady  Whittlesea's  chapel. 

"  These  parties  are  the  most  singular  I  have 
ever  seen,"  whispers  Honeyman.  "  In  enterhig 
one  of  these  assemblies,  oiae  is  struck  with  the 
immensity  of  London  :  and  with  the  sense  of 
one's  own  insignificance.     Without,  I  trust,  de- 
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parting  from  my  clerical  character,  nay  from  my 
very  avocation  as  Incumbent  of  a  London  Chapel 
— I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world,  and  here 
is  an  assemblage  no  doubt  of  most  respectable 
persons,  on  scarce  one  of  w^hom  I  ever  set  eyes 
till  this  evening.  Where  does  ray  good  brother 
find  such  characters  1" 

"  That,"  says  Mr.  Honeyman'.s  interlocutor, 
"  is  the  celebrated,  though  neglected  artist,  Pro- 
fessor Gandish,  whom  nothing  but  jealousy  has 
kept  out  of  the  Royal  Academy,  Surely  you 
have  heard  of  the  great  Gandish  1" 

"  Indeed  I  am  ashamed  to  confess  my  igno- 
rance, but  a  clergyman  busy  with  his  duties, 
knows  little,  perhaps  too  little,  of  the  fine  arts." 

"  Gandish,  Sir,  is  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses 
on  whom  our  ungrateful  country  ever  trampled  ; 
he  exhibited  his  first  celebrated  picture  of  Alfred 
in  the  Neatherd's  Hut  (he  says  he  is  the  first  who 
ever  touched  that  subject),  in  180 — :  but  Lord 
Nelson's  death,  and  victory  of  Trafalgar,  occu- 
pied the  public  attention  at  that  time,  and  Gan- 
dish's  work  went  unnoticed.  In  the  year  1816, 
he  painted  hi.s  great  work  of  Boadicca.  You  see 
her  before  you.  That  lady  in  yellow,  with  a  light 
front  and  a  turban.  Boadicca  became  Mrs.  Gan- 
dish in  that  year.  So  late  as  '27,  he  brought 
before  the  world  his  *  Non  Angli  sed  Angeli.' 
Two  of  the  angels  are  yonder  in  sea  green  dress- 
es— the  Misses  Gandish.  The  youth  in  Berlin 
gloves  was  the  little  male  angelus  of  that  piece." 

"  How  came  you  to  know  all  this,  you  strange 
Dian  V  says  Mr.  Honcyman. 

"  Simply  because  Gandish  has  told  me  twenty 
times.     He  tells  the  story  to  every  body,  every 


time  he  sees  them.     He  told  it  to-day  at  dinner. 
Boadicea  and  the  angels  came  afterward." 

"  Satire  !  satire  !  Mr.  Pendennis,"  says  the 
divine,  holding  up  a  reproving  finger  of  lavender 
kid,  "  beware  of  a  wicked  wit ! — But  when  a  man 
has  that  tendency,  I  know  how  difticult  it  is  to 
restrain.  My  dear  Colonel,  good  evening  !  You 
have  a  great  reception  to-night.  That  gentle- 
man's bass  voice  is  very  fine,  Mr.  Pendennis  and 
I  were  admiring  it.  The  Wolf  is  a  song  admi- 
rably adapted  to  show  its  capabilities." 

Mr.  Gandish's  autobiography  had  occupied  the 
whole  time  after  the  retirement  of  the  ladies  from 
Colonel  Newcome's  dinner-table.  Mr.  Hobson 
Ncwcome  had  been  asleep  during  the  perform- 
ance ;  Sir  Curry  Baughton  and  one  or  two  of  the 
Colonel's  professional  and  military  guests,  silent 
and  puzzled.  Honest  Mr.  Binnie,  with  his 
shrewd  good-humored  face,  sipping  his  claret  as 
usual,  and  delivering  a  sly  joke  now  and  again 
to  the  gentleman  at  his  end  of  the  table.  Mrs. 
Newcome  had  sat  by  him  in  sulky  dignity  ;  was  it 
that  Lady  Baughton's  diamonds  offended  herl — 
her  ladyship  and  her  daughters  being  attired  in 
great  splendor  for  a  court  bail  which  they  were  to 
attend  that  evening.  Was  she  hurt  because  she 
was  not  invited  to  that  Royal  Entertainment  1 
As  these  festivities  were  to  take  place  at  an  early 
hour,  the  ladies  bidden  were  obliged  to  quit  the 
Colonel's  house  before  the  evening  party  com- 
menced, from  which  Lady  Ann  declared  she  was 
quite  vexed  to  be  obliged  to  run  away. 

Lady  Ann  Newcome  had  been  as  gyacious  on 
this  occasion  as  her  sister-in-law  had  been  out  of 
humor.  Every  thing  pleased  her  in  the  house. 
She  had  no  idea  that  there  were  such  fine  houses 
in  that  quarter  of  the  town.  She  thought  the 
dinner  so  very  nice — that  Mr.  Binnie  such  a 
good-humored  looking  gentleman.  That  stout 
gentleman  with  his  collars  turned  down  like  Lord 
Byron,  so  exceedingly  clever  and  full  of  informa- 
tion. A  celebrated  artist  was  hel  (courtly  Mr. 
Smee  had  his  ov/n  opinion  upon  that  point,  but 
did  not  utter  it.)  Ail  those  artists  are  so  eccen- 
tric and  amusing  and  clever.  Before  dinner  she 
insisted  upon  seeing  Clive's  den  with  its  pictures 
and  casts  and  pipes.  "  You  horrid  young  wick- 
ed creature,  have  you  begun  to  smoke  already?" 
she  asks,  as  she  admires  his  room.  She  admired 
every  thing.  ^-Jothing  could  exceed  her  satisfac- 
tion. 

The  sisters-in-law  kissed  on  meeting,  with  that 
cordiality  so  delightful  to  witness  in  sisters  who 
dwell  together  in  unity.  It  was,  "  My  dear  Ma- 
ria, what  an  age  since  I  have  seen  you."  "  My 
dear  Ann,  our  occuyjations  are  so  engrossing, 
our  circles  are  so  difi'ercnt,"  in  a  languid  response 
from  the  other.  "  Sir  Brian  is  not  coming,  I 
suppose?"  "Now  Colonel."  She  turns  in  a 
frisky  manner  toward  him,  and  taps  her  fan. 
"  Did  I  not  tell  you  Sir  Brian  would  not  cornel" 

"  He  is  kept  at  the  House  of  Commons,  my 
dear.  Those  dreadfiil  committees.  He  was  quite 
vexed  at  not  being  able  to  come." 

"I  know,  I  know,  dear  Ann,  there  are  always 
excuses   to   gentlemen    in    Parliament,    I    have 
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received  many  such.  Mr.  Shaloo,  and  Mr. 
M'Sheny,  the  leaders  of  our  party,  often  and 
often  disappoint  me.  I  knew  Brian  would  not 
come.  My  husband  came  down  from  Marble- 
head  on  purpose  this  morning.  Nothing  would 
have  induced  us  to  give  up  our  brother's  party." 
"  I  believe  you.  I  did  come  down  from  Mar- 
blehead  this  morning,  and  I  was  four  hours  in 
the  hay-field  before  I  came  away,  and  in  the  city 
till  five,  and  I've  been  to  look  at  a  horse  after- 
ward at  Tattersall's,  and  I'm  as  hungry  as  a 
hunter,  and  as  tired  as  a  hodman,"  says  Mr.  New- 
come,  with  his  hands  in  his  ppckets.  "  How  do 
you  do,  Mr.  Pendennis  1  Maria,  you  remember 
Mr.  Pendennis — don't  you  1" 

"  Perfectly,"  replies  the  languid  Maria.  Mrs. 
Gandish,  Colonel  Topham,  Major  M'Cracken  are 
announced,  and  then,  in  diamonds,  feathers  and 
splendor,  Lady  Baughton  and  Miss  Baughton, 
who  are  going  to  the  Queen's  ball,  and  Sir  Curry 
Baughton,  not  quite  in  his  deputy-lieutenant's 
uniform  as  yet,  looking  very  shy  in  a  pair  of  blue 
trowsers,  with  a  glittering  stripe  of  silver  down 
the  seams.  Clive  looks  with  wonder  and  deHght 
at  these  ravishing  ladies,  rustling  in  fresh  bro- 
cades, with  feathers,  diamonds,  and  every  mag- 
nificence. Aunt  Ann  has  not  her  court-dress  on 
as  yet ;  and  Aunt  Maria  blushes  as  she  beholds 
the  new  comers,  having  thought  fit  to  attire  her- 
self in  a  high  dress,  with  a  Quaker-like  simpli- 
city, and  a  pair  of  gloves  more  than  ordinarily 
dingy.  The  pretty  little  foot  she  has,  it  is  true, 
and  sticks, it  out  from  habit;  but  what  is  Mrs. 
Newcome's  foot  compared  with  that  sweet  little 
chaussure  which  Miss  Baughton  exhibits  and 
withdraws  1  The  shiny  white  satin  slipper,  the 
pink  stocking  which  ever  and  anon  peeps  from 
the  rustling  folds  of  her  robe,  and  timidly  retires 
into  its  covert — that  foot,  light  as  it  is,  crushes 
Mrs.  Newcome. 

No  wonder  she  winces,  and  is  angry ;  there 
are  some  mischievous  persons  who  rather  like  to 
witness  that  discomfiture.  All  Mr.  Smee's  flat- 
teries that  day  failed  to  soothe  her.  She  was  in 
the  state  in  which  his  canvasses  sometimes  are, 
when  he  can  not  paint  on  them. 

What  happened  to  her  alone  in  the  drawing- 
room,  when  the  ladies  invited  to  the  dinner  had 
departed,  and  those  convoked  to  the  soiree  began 
to  arrive, — what  happened  to  her  or  to  them  I 
do  not  like  to  think.  The  Gandishes  arrived 
first.  Boadicea  and  the  angels.  We  judged 
from  the  fact  that  young  Mr.  Gandish  came 
blushing  into  the  dessert.  Name  after  name 
was  announced  of  persons  of  whom  Mrs.  New- 
come  knew  nothing.  The  young  and  the  old, 
the  j)rctty  and  homely,  they  were  all  in  their 
best  dresses,  and  no  doubt  stared  at  Mrs.  New- 
come,  so  obstinately  plain  in  her  attire.  When 
we  came  up-stairs  from  dinner,  we  found  her 
seated  entirely  by  herself,  tapping  her  fan  at  the 
fire-place.  Timid  groups  of  persons  were  round 
about,  waiting  for  the  irruption  of  the  gentlemen, 
until  the  pleasure  should  begin.  Mr.  Newcome, 
who  came  up-stairs  yawning,  was  heard  to  say 
to  his  wife:  "Q  dam,   let's  cut!"      And  they 


went  down  stairs,  and  waited  until  their  carriage 
had  arrived,  when  they  quitted  Fitzroy  Square. 

Mr.  Barnes  Newcome  presently  arrived,  look- 
ing particularly  smart  and  lively,  with  a  large 
flower  in  his  button-hole,  and  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  a  friend.  "  How  do  you  do,  Pendennis'!' 
he  says,  with  a  peculiarly  dandified  air.  "  Did 
you  dine  herel  You  look  as  if  you  dined  here 
(and  Barnes,  certainly,  as  if  he  had  dined  else- 
where). I  was  only  asked  to  the  cold  soiree. 
Who  did  you  have  for  dinner  1  You  had  my 
mamma  and  the  Baughtons,  and  my  uncle  and 
aunt,  I  know,  for  they  are  down  below  in  the 
library,  waiting  for  the  carriage :  he  is  asleep, 
and  she  is  as  sulky  as  a  bear." 

"  Why  did  Mrs.  Newcome  say  I  should  find 
nobody  I  knew  up  herel"  asks  Barnes's  com- 
panion. *'  On  the  contrary,  there  are  lots  of 
fellows  I  know.  There's  Fred  Bayham,  danc- 
ing like  a  harlequin.  There's  old  Gandish,  who 
used  to  be  my  drawing-master ;  and  my  Brighton 
friends,  your  uncle  and  cousin,  Barnes.  What 
relations  are  they  to  mel  must  be  some  relations. 
Fine  fellow  your  cousin." 

"Him,"  growls  Barnes.  "Very  fine  boy, — 
not  spirited  at  all, — not  fond  of  flattery, — not  sur- 
rounded by  toadies, — not  fond  of  drink, — de- 
lightful boy  !  See  yonder,  the  young  fellow  is 
in  conversation  with  his  most  intimate  friend,  a 
little  crooked  fellow,  with  long  hair.  Do  you 
know  who  he  is  1  he  is  the  son  of  old  Todmore- 
ton's  butler.     Upon  my  life  it's  true." 

"And  suppose  it  is;  what  the  deuce  do  I 
care  !"  cries  Lord  Kew,  "  Who  can  be  more  re- 
spectable than  a  butler  1  A  man  must  be  some- 
body's son.  When  I  am  a  middle-aged  man,  I 
hope  humbly  I  shall  look  hke  a  butler  myself. 
Suppose  you  were  to  put  ten  of  Gunter's  men 
into  the  House  of  Lords,  do  you  mean  to  say 
that  they  would  not  look  as  well  as  any  average 
ten  peers  in  the  house"?  Look  at  Loid  Westcot; 
he  is  exactly  like  a  butler :  that's  v;hy  the  coun- 
try has  such  confidence  in  him.  I  never  dine 
with  him  but  I  fancy  he  ought  to  be  at  tlie  side- 
board. Here  comes  that  insufferable  little  old 
Smee.     How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Smcel" 

Mr.  Smee  smiles  his  sweetest  smile.  With 
his  rings,  diamond  shirt-studs,  and  red  velvet 
waistcoat,  there  are  few  more  elaborate  middle- 
aged  bucks  than  Alfred  Smee.  "  How  do  you 
do,  my  dear  lord  V  cries  the  bland  one.  "  Who 
would  ever  have  thought  of  seeing  your  lordship 
hercV 

"Why  the  deuce  not,  Mr.  Smeel"  asks  Lord 
Kew,  abruptly.  "  Is  it  wrong  to  come  herel  I 
have  been  in  the  liouse  only  five  minutes,  and 
three  people  have  said  the  same  thing  to  me — 
Mrs.  Newcome,  who  is  sitting  down  stairs  in  a 
rage  waiting  for  her  carriage,  the  condescending 
Barnes,  and  yourself.  Why  do  you  come  here, 
Smee"?  How  are  you,  Mr.  Gandish  1  How  do 
the  fine  arts  gol" 

"  Your  lordship's  kindness  in  asking  for  them 
will  cheer  them  if  any  thing  will,"  says  Mr. 
Gandish.  "Your  noble  family  has  always  pat- 
ronized them.     I  am  proud  to  be  rcckonizcd  by 
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your  lordship  in  this  house,  where  the  distin- 
guished father  of  one  of  my  pupils  entertains  us 
this  evening.  A  most  promising  young  man  is 
young  Mr.  Olive — talents  for  a  hamateur  reall}^ 
most  remarkable." 

"  Excellent,  upon  my  word — excellent,"  cries 
Mr.  Smee.  "I'm  not  an  animal  painter  myself, 
and  perhaps  don't  think  much  of  that  branch  of 
the  profession ;  but  it  seems  to  me  the  young 
fellow  draws  horses  with  the  most  wonderful 
spirit.  I  hope  Lady  Walhara  is  very  well,  and 
that  she  was  satisfied  with  her  son's  portrait. 
Stockholm,  I  think,  your  brother  is  appointed 
to  1  I  wish  I  might  be  allowed  to  paint  the  elder 
as  well  as  the  younger  brother,  my  lord." 

"  I  am  an  historical  painter ;  but  whenever 
Lord  Kew  is  painted  I  hope  his  lordship  will 
think  of  the  old  servant  of  his  lordship's  family, 
Charles  Gandish,"  cries  the  professor. 

"  I  am  like  Susannah  between  the  two  Elders," 
says  Lord  Kew.  "  Let  my  innocence  alone,  Smee. 
Mr.  Gandish,  don't  persecute  my  modesty  with 
your  addresses.  I  won't  be  painted.  I  am  not  a 
fit  subject  for  a  historical  painter,  Mr.  Gandish." 

"  Halcibiades  sat  to  Praxiteles,  and  Pericles 
to  Phidjas,"  remarks  Gandish. 

"  The  cases  are  not  quite  similar,"  says  Lord 
Kew^,  languidly.  "  You  are  no  doubt  fully  equal 
to  Praxiteles  ;  but  I  don't  see  my  resemblance 
to  the  other  party.  I  should  not  look  well  as  a 
hero,  and  Smee  could  not  paint  me  handsome 
enough." 

•'  I  would  try,  ray  dear  lord,"  cries  Mr.  Smee. 

''  I  know  you  would,  my  dear  fellow,"  Lord 
Kew  answered,  looking  at  the  painter  with  a 
lazy  scorn  in  his  eyes.  "  Where  is  Colonel  New- 
come,  Mr.  Gandish  1"  Mr.  Gandish  replied  that 
our  gallant  host  was  dancing  a  quadrille  in  the 
next  room  ;  and  the  young  gentleman  walked  on 
toward  that  apartment  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
giver  of  the  evening's  entertainment. 

Newcome's  behavior  to  the  young  peer  was 
ceremonious,  but  not  in  the  least  servile.  He 
saluted  the  other's  superior  rank,  not  his  person, 
as  he  turned  the  guard  out  for  a  general  officer. 
He  never  could  be  brought  to  be  otherwise  than 
cold  and  grave  in  his  behavior  to  John  James ; 
nor  was  it  without  difficulty,  when  young  Ridley 
and  his  son  became  pupils  at  Gandish's,  he  could 
be  induced  to  invite  the  former  to  his  parties. 
"  An  artist  is  any  man's  equal,"  he  said.  "  I 
have  no  prejudice  of  that  sort ;  and  think  that  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  and  Dr.  Johnson  v/ere  fit  com- 
pany for  any  person,  of  whatever  rank.  But  a 
young  man  whose  father  may  have  had  to  wait 
behind  me  at  dinner,  should  not  be  brought  into 
my  company."  Clive  compromises  the  dispute 
with  a  laugh.  "First,"  says  he,  "I  will  wait 
till  I  am  asked  ;  and  then  I  promise  I  will  not 
go  to  dine  with  Lord  Todmorcton." 


CHAPTER   XX. 

CONTAINS    MORE   PARTICULARS    OF  THE   COLONEL    AND 
HI.S    BRETHREN. 

Ip    Clive's   amusements,    studies,   or  occupa- 
tions, such  as  they  we-re,  filled  his  day  pretty 


completely,  and  caused  the  young  gentleman's 
time  to  pass  rapidly  and  pleasantly,  his  father,  it 
must  be  owned,  had  no  such  resources,  and  the 
good  Colonel's  idleness  hung  Ireavily  upon  him. 
He  submitted  very  kindly  to  this  infliction,  how- 
ever, as  he  would  have  done  to  any  other  for 
Clive's  sake  :  and  though  he  might  have  wished 
himself  back  with  his  regiment  again,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  pursuits  in  which  his  life  had  been 
spent,  he  chose  to  consider  these  desires  as  very 
selfish  and  blamable  on  his  part,  and  sacrificed 
them  resolutely  for  his  son's  welfare.  The  young 
fellow,  I  dare  say,  gave  his  parent  no  more  credit 
for  his  long  self-denial,  than  many  other  children 
award  to  theirs.  We  take  such  life-offerings  as 
our  due  commonly.  The  old  French  satirist 
avers  that  in  a  love  affair,  there  is  usually  one 
person  who  loves,  and  the  other,  qui  se  laisse 
aimer ;  it  is  only  in  later  days,  perhaps,  when 
the  treasures  of  love  are  spent,  and  the  kind  hand 
cold  which  ministered  them,  that  we  remember 
how  tender  it  was  ;  how  soft  to  soothe  ;  how 
eager  to  shield ;  how  ready  to  support  and  ca- 
ress. The  ears  may  no  longer  hear,  which  would 
have  received  our  words  of  thanks  so  delighted- 
ly. Jjct  us  hope  those  fruits  of  love,  though  tardy, 
are  yet  not  all  too  late  ;  and  though  we  bring  our 
tribute  of  reverence  and  gratitude,  it  may  be  to  a 
gravestone,  there  is  an  acceptance  even  there  for 
the  stricken  heart's  oblation  of  fond  remorse,  con- 
trite memories,  and  pious  tears.  I  am  thinking  of 
the  love  of  Clive  Newcome's  father  for  him  (and, 
perhaps,  young  reader,  that  of  yours  and  mine 
for  ourselves)  ;  fiow  the  old  man  lay  awake,  and 
devised  kindnesses,  and  gave  his  all  for  the  love 
of  his  son  ;  and  the  young  man  took,  and  spent, 
and  slept,  and  made  merry.  Did  we  not  say  at 
our  tale's  commencement  that  all  stories  were 
old]  Careless  prodigals  and  anxious  ciders  have 
been  from  the  beginning :  and  so  may  love,  and 
repentance,  and  forgiveness  endure  even  till  the 
end. 

The  stifling  fogs,  the  slippery  mud,  the  dun 
dreary  November  mornings,  when  the  Regent's 
Park,  where  the  Colonel  took  his  early  walk,  was 
wrapped  in  yellow  mi.st ;  must  have  been  a  mel- 
ancholy exchange  for  the  splendor  of  Eastern  sun- 
rise, and  the  invigorating  gallop  at  dawn,  to  which, 
for  80  many  years  of  his  life,  Thomas  Newcomo 
had  accustomed  himself.     His  obstinate  habit  of 
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early  waking  accoinpanicfl  him  to  England,  and 
occasioned  the  despair  of  his  London  domestics, 
who,  if  master  wasn't  so  awful  early,  would  have 
found  no  fault  with  him,  for  a  gentleman  as  gives 
less  trouble  to  his  servants ;  as  scarcely  ever 
nntrs  the  bell  for  his  self;  as  will  brush  his  own 
clothes ;  as  will  even  boil  his  own  shaving  water 
in  the  little  hetna  which  he  keeps  up  in  his  dress- 
in  f^-room  ;  as  pays  so  regular,  and  never  looks 
twice  at  the  accounts  ;  such  a  man  deserved  to 
be  loved  by  his  household,  and  I  dare  say  com- 
parisons were  made  between  him  and  his  son, 
who  do  ring  the  bells,  and  scold  if  his  boots  ain't 
nice,  and  border  about  like  a  young  lord.  But 
Clive,  though  imperious,  was  very  liberal  and 
good-humored,  and  not  the  worse  served  because 
he  insisted  upon  exerting  his  youthful  authority. 
As  for  friend  Binnie,  he  had  a  hundred  pursuits 
of  his  own,  which  made  his  time  pass  very  com- 
fortably He  had  all  the  Lectures  at  the  British 
Institution  ;  he  had  the  Geographical  Society,  the 
Asiatic  Society,  and  the  Political  Economy  Club ; 
and  though  he  talked  year  after  year  of  going  to 
visit  his  relations  in  Scotland,  the  months  and 
seasons  passed  away,  and  his  feet  still  beat  the 
London  pavement. 

In  spite  of  the  cold  reception  his  brothers  gave 
him,  duty  was  duty,  and  Colonel  Newcome  still 
proposed,  or  hoped  to  be  well  with  the  female 
members  of  the  Newcome  fam.ily ;  and  having,  as 
we  have  said,  plenty  of  time  on  his  hands  ;  and 
living  at  no  very  great  distance  from  either  of  his 
brothers'  town  houses  ;  when  their  wives  were  in 
London,  the  elder  Newcome  was  for  paying  them 
pretty  constant  visits.  But  after  the  good  gen- 
tleman had  called  twice  or  thrice  upon  his  sister- 
in-law  in  Bryanstone  Square  ;  bringing,  as  was 
his  wont,  a  present  for  this  little  niece,  or  a  book 
for  that  :  Mrs.  Newcome,  with  her  usual  virtue, 
gave  him  to  understand  that  the  occupation  of  an 
English  matron,  who,  besides  her  multifarious 
family  duties,  had  her  OAvn  intellectual  culture  to 
mind,  would  not  allow  her  to  pass  the  mornings 
in  idle  gossips  :  and  of  course  took  great  credit 
to  herself  for  having  so  rebuked  him.  "  I  am  not 
above  instruction  of  any  age,"  says  she,  thanking 
heaven  (or  complimenting  it,  rather,  for  having 
created  a  being  so  virtuous  and  humble-minded). 
"  When  Professor  Schroff  comes,  I  sit  with  my 
children,  and  take  lessons  in  German — and  I  say 
my  verbs  with  Maria  and  Tommy  in  the  same 
class  !"  Yes,  with  courtesies  and  fine  speeches 
she  actually  bowed  her  brother  out  of  doors  ;  and 
the  honest  gentleman  meekly  left  her,  though 
with  bewilderment  as  he  thought  of  the  difforent 
hospitality  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  in 
the  East,  where  no  friend's  house  was  ever  closed 
to  him,  where  no  neighbor  was  so  busy  but  he 
had  time  to  make  Thomas  Newcome  welcome. 

When  Hobson  Newcome's  boys  came  home  for 
the  holidays,  their  kind  uncle  was  for  treating 
them  to  the  sights  of  the  town,  but  here  virtue 
again  interposed,  and  laid  its  interdict  upon  pleas- 
ure. "Thank  you,  very  much,  my  dear  Col- 
onel," says  Virtue,  "there  never  was  surely  such 
a  kind,  afiectionate,  unselfish  creature,  as  you 


are,  and  so  indulgent  for  children,  but  my  boys 
and  yours  are  brought  up  on  a  very  different  plan. 
Excuse  me  for  saying  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  ad- 
visable that  they  should  even  see  too  much  of 
each  other.  Clive's  company  is  not  good  for 
them." 

"Great  heavens,  Maria!"  cries  the  Colonel, 
starting  up,  "  do  you  mean  that  my  boy's  society 
is  not  good  enough  for  any  boy  alive  1" 

Maria  turned  very  red  :  she  had  said  not  more 
than  she  meant,  but  more  than  she  meant  to  say. 
"  My  dear  Colonel,  how  hot  we  are  !  how  angry 
you  Indian  gentlemen  become  with  us  poor  wo- 
men !  Your  boy  is  much  older  than  mine.  He 
lives  with  artists,  with  all  sorts  of  eccentric  peo- 
ple. Our  children  are  bred  on  quite  a  different 
plan.  Hobson  will  succeed  his  father  in  the  bank, 
and  dear  Samuel,  I  trust,  will  go  into  the  church. 
I  told  you,  before,  the  views  I  had  regarding  the 
boys :  but  it  was  most  kind  of  you  to  think  of 
them — most  generous  and  kind." 

"  That  nabob  of  ours  is  a  queer  fish,"  Hobson 
Newcome  remarked  to  his  nephew  Barnes.  "  He 
is  as  proud  as  Lucifer  ;  he  is  always  taking  hufi 
about  one  thing  or  the  other.  He  went  off  in  a 
fume  the  other  night  because  your  aunt  objected 
to  his  taking  the  boys  to  the  play.  She  don't 
like  their  going  to  the  play.  My  mother  didn't 
either.  Your  aunt  is  a  woman  who  is  uncom- 
mon wide-awake  I  can  tell  you." 

"  I  always  knew,  Sir,  that  my  aunt  was  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  time  of  the  day,"  says  Barnes 
with  a  bow. 

"  And  then  the  Colonel  flies  out  about  his  boy, 
and  says  that  my  wife  insulted  him  !  I  used  to 
like  that  boy.  Before  his  father  came  he  was  a 
good  lad  enough — a  jolly  brave  little  fellow." 

"  I  confess  I  did  not  know  Mr.  Clive  at  that 
interesting  period  of  his  existence,"  remarks 
Barnes. 

"  But  since  he  has  taken  this  mad-cap  freak  of 
turning  painter,"  the  uncle  continues,  "there  is 
no  understanding  the  chap.  Did  you  ever  see 
such  a  set  of  fellows  as  the  Colonel  had  got  to- 
gether at  his  party  the  other  night  1  Dirty  chaps 
in  velvet  coats  and  beards  1  They  looked  like  a 
set  of  mountebanks.  And  this  young  Clive  is 
going  to  turn  painter  !" 

"Very  advantageous  thing  for  the  family. 
He'll  do  our  pictures  for  nothing.  I  alwa3"s  said 
he  was  a  darling  boy,"  simpered  Barnes. 

"  Darling  jackass  !"  growled  out  the  senior. 
"  Confound  it,  why  doesn't  my  brother  set  him 
up  in  some  respectable  business  1  I  ain't  proud. 
I  have  not  married  an  earl's  daughter.  No  of- 
fense to  you,  Barnes." 

"  Not  at  all.  Sir.  I  can't  help  it  if  my  grand- 
father is  a  gentleman,"  says  Barnes,  with  a 
fascinating  smile. 

The  uncle  laughs.  "  I  mean  I  don't  care  what 
a  fellow  is  if  he  is  a  good  fellow.  But  a  painter  ! 
hang  it — a  painter's  no  trade  at  all — I  don't 
fancy  seeing  one  of  our  family  sticking  i)p  pic- 
tures for  sale.     I  don't  like  it,  Barnes." 

"  Hush  !  here  comes  his  distinguished  friend, 
Mr.    Pcmlennis,"    whispers    Barnes ;     and   the 
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uncle  growling  out,  "  Damn  all  literary  fellows 
— all  artists — the  whole  lot  of  them  !"  turns 
away.  Barnes  waves  three  languid  fingers  of 
recognition  towards  Pendennis  :  and  when  the 
uncle  and  nephew  have  moved  out  of  the  club 
newspaper  room,  little  Tom  Eaves  comes  up  and 
tells  the  present  reporter  every  word  of  their 
conversation. 

Very  soon  Mrs.  Newcome  announced  that 
their  Indian  brother  found  the  society  of  Bryan- 
stone  Square  very  little  to  his  taste,  as  indeed 
how  should  he  ]  being  a  man  of  a  good  harmless 
disposition  certainly,  but  of  small  intellectual 
culture.  It  could  not  be  helped.  She  had  done 
hsr  utmost  to  make  him  welcome,  and  grieved 
that  their  pursuits  were  not  more  congenial. 
She  hoard  that  he  was  much  more  intimate  in 
Park  Lane.  Possibly  the  superior  rank  of  Lady 
Ann's  family  might  present  charms  to  Colonel 
Newcome,  who  fell  asleep  at  her  assemblies. 
His  boy,  she  was  afraid,  was  leading  the  most 
irregular  life.  He  was  growing  a  pair  of  mus- 
taches, and  going  about  with  all  sorts  of  wild 
associates.  She  found  no  fault,  who  was  she,  to 
find  fault  with  any  one  ?  But  she  had  been 
compelled  to  hint  that  her  children  must  not  be 
too  intimate  with  him.  And  so,  between  one 
brothsr  who  meant  no  unkindness,  and  another 
who  was  all  affection  and  good-will,  this  undoubt- 
ing  woman  created  difference,  distrust,  dislike, 
which  might  one  day  possibly  lead  to  open 
rupture.  The  wicked  are  wicked  no  doubt,  and 
they  go  astray  and  they  fall,  and  they  come  by 
their  deserts :  but  who  can  tell  the  mischief 
which  the  very  virtuous  do  \ 

To  her  sister-in-law.  Lady  Ann,  the  Colonel's 
society  was  more  welcome.  The  affectionate 
gentleman  never  tired  of  doing  kindnesses  to  his 
brother's  many  children,  and  as  Mr.  Clive's  pur- 
suits now  separated  him  a  good  deal  from  his 
father,  the  Colonel,  not  perhaps  without  a  sigh 
that  fate  should  so  separate  him  from  the  society 
which  he  loved  best  in  the  world,  consoled  him- 
self as  best  he  might  with  his  nephews  and 
nieces,  especially  with  Ethel,  for  whom  his  belle 
passion  conceived  at  first  sight  never  diminished. 
If  uncle  Newcome  had  a  hundred  children,  Ethel 
said,  who  was  rather  jealous  of  disposition,  he 
would  spoil  tuj.a  all.  He  found  a  fine  occupa- 
tion in  breaking  u  pf;;tty  little  horse  for  her,  of 
which  he  made  her  a  present,  and  there  was  no 
hor.se  in  the  Park  that  v/ag  so  handsome,  and 
surely  no  girl  who  loolcod  more  beautiful,  than 
Ethel  Newcome  with  her  broad  hat  and  red 
ribbon,  with  her  thick  black  locks  waving  round 
her  bright  face,  galloping  along  the  ride  on 
Bhurtpore.  Occasionally  Clive  was  at  their 
riding  parties,  when  the  Colonel  would  fall  back 
and  fondly  survey  the  young  people  cantering 
side  by  side  over  the  grass  :  but  by  a  tacit  con- 
vention it  was  arranged  that  the  cousins  should 
be  but  seldom  together  ;  the  Colonel  might  be 
his  niece's  companion  and  no  one  could  receive 
him  with  a  more  joyous  welcome,  but  when  Mr. 
C'ivo  made  his  appearance  with  his  father  at  the 
Park   Lane  door,  a  certain  gene  was  visible  in 


Miss  Ethel,  who  would  never  mount  except  with 
Colonel  Newcome's  assistance,  and  who,  espe- 
cially after  Mr.  Clive's  famous  mustaches  made 
their  appearance,  rallied  him,  and  remonstrated 
with  him  regarding  those  ornaments,  and  treated 
him  with  much  distance  and  dignity.  She  asked 
him  if  he  was  going  into  the  army  1  she  could 
not  understand  how  any  but  military  men  could 
wear  mustaches  ;  and  then  she  looked  fondly 
and  archly  at  her  uncle,  and  said  she  liked  none 
that  were  not  gray. 

Clive  set  her  down  as  a  very  haughty,  spoiled, 
aristocratic  young  creature.  If  he  had  been  in 
love  with  her,  no  doubt  he  would  have  sacrificed 
even  those  beloved  new-born  whiskers  for  the 
charmer.  Had  he  not  already  bought  on  credit 
the  necessary  implements  in  a  fine  dressing-case, 
from  young  Moss]  But  he  was  not  in  love  with 
her  ;  otherwise  he  would  have  found  a  thousand 
opportunities  of  riding  with  her,  walking  with 
her,  meeting  her,  in  spite  of  all  prohibitions  tacit 
or  expressed,  all  governesses,  guardians,  mam- 
ma's punctilios,  and  kind  hints  from  friends. 
For  a  while,  Mr.  Clive  thought  himself  in  love 
with  his  cousin  ;  than  whom  no  more  beautiful 
young  girl  could  be  seen  in  any  park,  ball,  or 
drawing-room  ;  and  he  drew  a  hundred  pictures 
of  her,  and  discoursed  about  her  beauties  to  J.  J., 
who  fell  in  love  with  her  on  hearsay.  But  at 
this  time,  Mademoiselle  Saltarclli  was  dancing  at 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  it  certainly  may  be  said 
that  Clive's  first  love  was  bestowed  upon  that 
beauty  :  whose  picture  of  course  he  drew  in  most 
of  her  favorite  characters  ;  and  for  whom  his 
passion  lasted  until  the  end  of  the  season,  when 
her  night  was  announced,  tickets  to  be  had  at 
the  theatre,  or  of  Mademoiselle  Saltarelli,  Buck- 
ingham Street,  Strand.  Then  it  was  that  with  a 
throbbing  heart  and  a  five  pound  note,  to  engage 
places  for  the  houri's  benefit,  Clive  beheld 
Madame  Rogomme,  Mademoiselle  SaltareUi's 
mother,  who  entertained  him  in  the  French 
language  in  a  dark  parlor  smelling  of  onions. 
And  oh  !  issuing  from  the  adjoining  dining- 
room — (where  was  a  dingy  vision  of  a  feast  and 
pewter  pots  upon  a  darkling  table-cloth)  could 
that  lean,  scraggy,  old,  beetle-browed,  yellow 
face,  who  cried  '•  Ca  est  tu  done,  mamal" 
with  such  a  shrill  nasal  voice — could  that  elderly 
vixen  be  that  blooming  and  divine  Saltarelli! 
Clive  drew  her  picture  as  she  was,  and  a  likeness 
of  Madame  Rogomme,  her  mamma  ;  a  Mosaic 
youth,  profusely  jeweled,  and  scented  at  once 
with  tobacco  and  Eau  de  Cologne,  occupied 
Clive's  stall  on  Mademoiselle  SaltareUi's  night. 
It  was  young  Mr.  Moss,  of  Gandish's,  to  whom 
Newcome  ceded  his  place,  and  who  laughed  (as 
he  always  did  at  Clive's  jokes)  when  the  latter 
told  the  story  of  his  interview  with  the  dancer. 
"  Paid  five  pound  to  see  that  woman.  I  could 
have  took  you  behind  the  scenes  (or  beide  the 
seeds,  Mr.  Moss  said)  and  showed  her  to  you  for 
dothing."  Did  he  take  Clive  behind  the  scenes  ? 
Over  this  part  of  the  young  gentleman's  life, 
without  implying  the  least  harm  to  him — for 
have  not  others  been  behind  the  scenes ;    and 
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can  there  be  any  more  dreary  object  than  those 
whitened  and  raddled  old  women  who  shudder 
at  the  slips  1  Over  this  stage  of  Clive  New- 
come's  life  we  may  surely  drop  the  curtain. 

It  is  pleasanter  to  contemplate  that  kind  old 
face  of  dive's  father,  that  sweet  young  blushing 
lady  by  his  side,  as  the  two  ride  homeward  at 
sunset.  The  grooms  behind  in  quiet  conversa- 
tion about  horses,  as  men  never  tire  of  talking 
about  horses.  Ethel  wants  to  know  about  bat- 
tles ;  about  lovers'  lamps,  which  she  has  read  of 
in  Lallah  Rookh.  "  Have  you  ever  seen  them, 
uncle,  floating  down  the  Ganges  of  a  night  1" 
About  Indian  widows.  "Did  you  actually  sec 
one  burning,  and  hear  her  scream  as  you  rode 
upl"  She  wonders  whether  he  will  tell  her 
any  thing  about  Olive's  mother  :  how  she  must 
have  loved  Uncle  Newcome  !  Ethel  can'f^  bear, 
somehow,  to  think  that  her  name  was  Mrs. 
Casey, — perhaps  he  was  very  fond  of  her ; 
though  he  scai'cely  ever  mentions  her  name.  She 
was  nothing  like  that  good  old  funny  Miss 
Honeyman  at  Brighton.  Who  could  the  person 
be  1 — a  person  that  her  uncle  knew  ever  so  long 
ago — a  French  lady,  whom  her  uncle  says  Ethel 
often  resembles  1  That  is  why  he  speaks  French 
so  well.  He  can  recite  whole  pages  out  of 
Racine  Perhaps  it  was  the  French  lady  who 
taught  him.  And  he  was  not  very  happy  at  the 
Hermitage  (though  grandpapa  was  a  very  kind 
good  man),  and  he  upset  papa  in  a  little  carriage, 
and  was  wild,  and  got  into  disgrace,  and  was 
sent  to  India  1  He  could  not  have  been  very 
bad,  Ethel  thinks,  looking  at  him  with  her  honest 
eyes.  Last  week  he  went  to  the  Drawing-room, 
and  papa  presented  him.  His  uniform  of  gray 
and  silver  was  quite  old,  yet  he  looked  much 
grander  than  Sir  Brian  in  his  new  deputy- 
lieutenant's  dress.  Next  year,  when  I  am 
presented,  you  must  come  too,  Sir,  says  Ethel. 
I  insist  upon  it,  you  must  come  too  ! 

"  I  will  order  a  new  uniform,  Ethel,"  says 
her  uncle. 

The  girl  laughs.  •'  When  little  Egbert  took 
hold  of  your  sword,  uncle,  and  asked  you  how 
many  people  you  had  killed,  do  you  know  I  had 
the  same  question  in  my  mmd ;  and  I  thought 


when  you  went  to  the  Drawing-room,  perhaps 
the  King  will  knight  him.  But  instead  he 
knighted  mamma's  apothecary,  Sir  Danby  Jilks  : 
that  horrid  little  man,  and  I  won't  have  you 
knighted  any  more." 

"  I  hope  Egbert  won't  ask  Sir  Danby  Jilks 
how  many  people  he  has  killed,"  says  the  Col- 
onel, laughing  ;  but  thinking  the  joke  too  severe 
upon  Sir  Danby  and  the  profession,  he  forthwith 
apologizes  by  narrating  many  anecdotes  he  knows 
to  the  credit  of  surgeons.  How,  when  the  fever 
broke  out  on  board  the  ship  going  to  India,  their 
surgeon  devoted  himself  to  the  safety  of  the  crew, 
and  died  himself,  leaving  directions  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  patients  when  he  was  gone.  What 
heroism  the  doctors  showed  during  the  cholera 
in  India  ;  and  what  courage  he  had  seen  some 
of  them  exhibit  in  action  :  attending  the  wounded 
men  under  the  hottest  fire,  and  exposing  them- 
selves as  readily  as  the  bravest  troops.  Ethel 
declares  that  her  uncle  always  will  talk  of  other 
people's  courage,  and  never  say  a  word  about  his 
own  ;  and  the  only  reason,  she  says,  which  made 
me  like  that  odious  Sir  Thomas  de  Boots,  who 
laughs  so,  and  looks  so  red,  and  pays  such  horrid 
compliments  to  all  ladies,  was,  that  he  praised 
you,  uncle,  at  Newcome,  last  year,  when  Barnes 
and  he  came  to  us  at  Christmas.  Why  did  you 
not  come  1  Mamma  and  I  went  to  see  your  old 
nurse ;  and  we  found  her  such  a  nice  old  lady. 
So  the  pair  talk  kindly  on,  riding  homeward 
through  the  pleasant  summer  twilight.  Mamma 
had  gone  out  to  dinner  ;  and  there  were  cards 
for  three  parties  afterward.  "  O  how  I  wish  it 
was  next  year,"  says  Miss  Ethel. 

Many  a  splendid  assembly,  and  many  a  brill- 
iant next  year,  will  the  ardent  and  hopeful  young 
creature  enjoy  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  her  splendor 
and  triumphs,  buzzing  flatterers,  conquered  rivals, 
prostrate  admirers,  no  doubt  she  will  think  some- 
times of  that  quiet  season  before  the  world  began 
for  her,  and  that  dear  old  friend,  on  whose  arm 
she  leaned  while  she  was  yet  a  young  girl. 

The  Colonel  comes  to  Park  Street  early  in  the 
forenoon,  when  the  mistress  of  the  house,  sur- 
rounded by  her  little  ones,  is  administering  dinner 
to  them.  He  behaves  with  splendid  courtesy  to 
Miss  Quigley,  the  governess,  and  makes  a  point 
of  taking  wine  with  her,  and  of  making  a  most 
profound  bow  during  that  ceremony.  Miss  Quig- 
ley can  not  help  thinking  Colonel  Newcome's 
bow  very  fine.  She  has  an  idea  that  his  late 
Majesty  must  have  bowed  in  that  way  :  she  flut- 
teringly  imparts  this  opinion  to  Lady  Ann's 
maid  ;  who  tells  her  mistress,  who  tells  Miss 
Ethel,  who  w  atches  the  Colonel  the  next  time  he 
takes  wine  with  Miss  Quigley,  and  they  laugh, 
and  then  Ethel  tells  him ;  so  that  the  gentleman 
and  the  governess  have  to  blush  ever  after  when 
they  drink  wine  together.  When  she  is  walking 
with  her  little  charges  in  the  Park,  or  in  that 
before-mentioned  paradise  nigh  to  Apslcy  House, 
faint  signals  of  welcome  appear  on  her  wan 
checks.  She  knows  the  dear  Colonel  among  a 
thousand  horsemen.  If  Ethel  makes  for  her 
uncle  purses,  guard-chains,  anti-macassars,  and 
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the  like  beautiful  and  useful  articles,  I  believe  it 
is  in  reality  Miss  Quigley  who  does  four-fifths  of 
the  work — as  she  sits  alone  in  the  school- room, 
high,  high  up  in  that  lone  house,  when  the  little 
ones  are  long  since  asleep,  before  her  dismal 
little  tea-tray,  and  her  little  desk,  containing  her 
mother's  letters  and  her  mementos  of  home. 

There  are,  of  course,  numberless  fine  parties  in 
Park  Lane,  where  the  Colonel  knows  he  would  be 
very  welcome.  But  if  there  be  grand  assemblies, 
he  does  not  care  to  come.  "  I  like  to  go  to  the 
club  best,"  he  says  to  Lady  Ann.  "  We  talk 
there  as  you  do  here  about  persons,  and  about 
Jack  marrying,  and  Tom  dying,  and  so  forth.  But 
we  have  known  Jack  and  Tom  all  our  lives,  and 
so  are  interested  in  talking  about  them.  Just  as 
you  are  in  speaking  of  your  own  friends  and  hab- 
itual society.  They  are  people  whose  names  I 
have  sometimes  read  in  the  newspaper,  but  ^vhom 
I  never  thought  of  meeting  until  I  came  to  your 
house.  What  has  an  old  fellow  like  me  to  say 
to  your  young  dandies  or  old  dowagers  1" 

"  Mamma  is  very  odd  and  sometimes  very  cap- 
tious, my  dear  Colonel,"  said  Lady  Ann,  with  a 
blush — "  she  suffers  so  frightfully  from  tic,  that 
we  are  all  bound  to  pardon  her." 

Truth  to  tell,  old  Lady  Kew  had  been  particu- 


larly rude  to  Colonel  Newcome  and  Clive.  Eth- 
el's birth-day  befell  in  the  Spring,  on  which 
occasion  she  was  wont  to  have  a  juvenile  assem- 
bly, chiefly  of  girls  of  her  own  age  and  condition ; 
who  came,  accompanied  by  a  few  governesses, 
and  they  played  and  sang  their  little  duetts  and 
chorusses  together,  and  enjoyed  a  gentle  refection 
of  sponge  cakes,  jellies,  tea,  and  the  like.  The 
Colonel,  who  was  invited  to  this  little  party,  sent 
a  fine  present  to  his  favorite  Ethel ;  and  Clive 
and  his  friend  J.  J.  made  a  funny  series  of  draw- 
ings, representing  the  life  of  a  young  lady  as  they 
imagined  it — and  drawing  her  progress  from  her 
cradle  upward,  now  engaged  with  her  doll,  then 
with  her  dancing-master;  now  marching  in  her 
back-board,  now  crying  over  her  German  lessons  : 
and  dressed  for  her  first  ball  finally,  and  bestow- 
ing her  hand  upon  a  dandy,  of  preternatural  ugli- 
ness, who  was  kneeling  at  her  feet  as  the  happy 
man.  This  picture  was  the  delight  of  the  laugh- 
ing happy  girls ;  except,  perhaps,  the  little  cousins 
from  Bryanstone  Square,  who  were  invited  to 
Ethel's  party,  but  were  so  overpowered  by  the 
prodigious  new  dresses  in  which  their  mamma 
had  attired  them,  that  they  could  admire  nothing 
but  their  rustling  pink  frocks,  their  enormous 
sashes,  their  lovely  new  silk  stockings. 
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Lady  Kcw  cominor  to  London  attended  on  the 
party  :  and  presented  her  grand-daughter  with  a 
sixpenny  pin-cushion.  The  Colonel  had  sent 
Ethel  a  beautiful  little  gold  watch  and  chain. 
Her  ■'  unt  had  complimented  her  with  that  refresh- 
inff  ^  ?ork,  "  yVlison's  History  of  Europe,"  richly 
bouiid.  Lady  Kew's  pin-cushion  made  rather  a 
poor  figure  among  the  gifts,  whence  probably 
arose  her  ladyship's  ill-humor. 

Ethel's  grandmother  became  exceedingly  testy, 
when  the  Colonel  arriving,  Ethel  ran  up  to  him 
and  thanked  him  for  the  beautiful  watch,  in  re- 
turn for  which  she  gave  him  a  kiss  ;  wliich  I  dare 
say,  amply  repaid  Colonel  Newcome :  and  shortly 
after  him  Mr.  Clive  arrived,  looking  uncommonly 
handsome,  with  that  smart  little  beard  and  mus- 
tache with  which  nature  had  recently  gifted  him. 
As  he  entered,  all  the  girls  who  had  been  admir- 
ing his  pictures,  began  to  clap  their  hands.  Mr. 
Clive  Newcome  blushed,  and  looked  none  the 
worse  for  that  indication  of  modesty. 

Lady  Kew  had  met  Colonel  Newcome  a  half- 
dozen  times  at  her  daughter's  house  :  but  on  this 
occasion  she  had  quite  forgotten  him,  for  when 
the  Colonel  made  her  a  bow,  her  ladyship  re- 
garded him  steadily,  and  beckoning  her  daughter 
to  her,  asked  who  the  gentleman  was  who  had 
just  kissed  Ethel !  Trembling  as  she  always  did 
before  her  mother.  Lady  Ann  explained.  Lady 
Kew  said  "  O  !"  and  left  Colonel  Newcome  blush- 
ing and  rather  emharrassc  de  sa  personne  before 
her. 

With  the  clapping  of  hands  that  greeted  Clive's 
arrival,  the  Countess  was  by  no  means  move  good- 
humored.  Not  aware  of  her  wrath,  the  young 
fellow,  who  had  also  previously  been  presented  to 
her,  came  forward  presently  to  make  her  his  com- 
pliments. "  Pray  who  are  youl"  she  said,  look- 
ing at  him  very  earnestly  in  the  face.  He  told 
her  his  name. 

"  H'm,"  said  Lady  Kew,  "  I  have  heard  of  you, 
and  I  have  heard  very  little  good  of  you." 

"Will  your  Ladyship  please  to  give  me  your 
informant  ■?"  cried  out  Colonel  Newcome. 

Barnes  Newcome,  who  had  condescended  to 
attend  his  sister's  little  fete,  and  had  been  languid- 
ly watching  the  froiics  of  the  young  people,  looked 
very  much  alarmed. 

THE  TURK  AT  HOME. 
rjHHE  Turk,  as  he  is  presented  to  the  popular 
J-  mind,  is  a  gentleman  with  a  ferocious  beard ; 
wearing  a  curved  sword ;  having  more  wives 
than  he  can  count ;  smoking  all  day  long ;  and 
disdaining  the  convenience  of  a  chair.  Blue 
Beard  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Turk  ;  and,  in 
fact,  all  the  homble  monsters  of  our  children's 
Ktory-books  are  represented  to  be  Turks.  To 
call  a  man  "  a  pretty  Turk"  in  England,  is  not 
to  pay  him  a  compliment.  Even  in  Turkey  no 
rnan  likes  to  be  called  a  Turk  ;  he  is  an  Ottoman ; 
a  Turk  in  his  eyes  is  a  barl)arian. 

The  Turk  or  Ottoman  of  the  present  day,  is  a 
being  who  differs  very  widely  from  the  savage 
gentleman  of  popular  fiction.  He  is  brought  up 
to  respect  the  law.s  as  he  respects  his  religion, 


and  to  consider  them  a  part  of  it ;  he  usually 
confines  himself  to  one  wife ;  and,  when  he  re- 
turns home  in  an  angry  mood,  he  does  not  tie 
his  lady  up  in  a  sack  and  throw  her  into  the  Bos- 
phorus.  He  is  not  often  in  the  habit  of  stabbing 
people  in  the  dark ;  he  is  not  always  hard-heart- 
ed and  cruel;  he  can  be  honest  in  his  dealings, 
and  is  far  from  being  outrageously  impure  in  his 
morals — that  is,  in  the  morals  which  are  held  up 
to  him  as  proper.  The  law  protects  his  wife 
against  cruelty  or  neglect ;  and  his  chance  of 
rising  in  the  world  depends  very  much  upon  his 
own  exertions.  He  is  not  elbowed  ofl'  the  pub- 
lic scene  by  hereditary  legislators  ;  he  may  bo 
born  of  a  slave  mother,  and  yet  live  to  be  the 
great  chamberlain  of  the  palace.  Every  office  is 
open,  in  Turkey,  to  every  man. 

Montesquieu's  description  of  Turkey  and  its 
inhabitants  is  no  longer  applicable.  When  he 
wrote,  it  was  true  that  property  was  not  respect- 
ed; that  civil  law  was  not  known;  that  slavery 
had  degraded  the  people ;  and  polygamy  had  de- 
stroyed the  purity  of  social  life.  But  things  have 
changed  within  the  last  fifty  years,  under  the 
rule  of  the  present  Sultan  and  his  predecessor. 
The  Koran  has  been  interpreted  anew,  to  serve 
the  great  cause  of  human  advancement.  Its  di- 
rection to  believers  to  bring  light  even  from 
China,  has  been  used  to  sanctify  the  introduction 
of  the  arts  of  Western  Europe  ;  and,  to  mako 
the  introduction  of  modern  military  science  pop- 
ular, Mohammedans  were  reminded  that  the  arms 
even  of  the  enemy  might  be  used  to  crush  him. 
Provinces  that  were  ravaged  by  incessant  civil 
wars ;  that  were  by  turns  a  prey  to  the  rapacity 
of  the  predominant  pacha  within,  or  to  the  lust 
and  brutality  of  armed  bandits  from  without,  have 
been  brought  within  the  influence  of  Constanti- 
nople. Officials,  who  exacted  presents  and  sold 
justice,  have  been  subjected  to  the  utmost  rigor 
of  the  law.  .  The  slave-market  has  been  sup- 
pressed, and  slaves  have  been  surrounded  with 
the  protecting  spirit  of  the  government,  so  that, 
at  the  present  moment,  no  master  may  ill-use 
them.  A  new  and  merciful  code  of  laws  has 
been  drawn  up,  and  commerce  has  been  re-ar- 
ranged on  the  French  model.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Turk  (for  we  must  still  call  him  so) 
born  in  the  present  time,  docs  not  enter  upon  a 
scene  quite  so  barbarous  as  that  upon  which  his 
grandfather  played  a  part.  No  mountain  of  light 
may  be  descried  about  him,  but  we  may  see  a 
glimmer  of  promise. 

The  care  with  which  the  Osmanlis  have  al- 
ways kept  their  wives  and  daughters  apart,  still 
prevails  in  Constantinople.  To  ask  a  Turkish 
gentleman  after  his  wife  or  his  daughter,  is  to 
give  him  mortal  oifense.  If  he  alludes  to  them 
he  calls  them  "the  home,"  or  "  the  house."  He 
will  tell  you  that  the  house  is  well.  Also  when, 
he  announces  to  his  friends  the  birtli  of  a  daugh- 
ter, he  says,  "  a  veiled  one,"  or  "  a  stranger  has 
been  given  to  me."  He  is  taught  by  the  Koran 
to  honor  his  wife,  and  to  believe  that  she  vviii  be- 
equally  with  himself,  a  participator  in  Heavenly 
felicity.     This  teaching  effectually  displaces  the 
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vulgar  error  that  declares  the  Mohammedans 
to  believe  w^omen  have  no  souls.  Polygamy  is 
allowed  to  this  day  in  Turkey,  but  it  is  so 
surrounded  with  social  and  religious  difficulties 
that  it  is  rarely  practiced.  The  Koran  allows 
a  Mussulman  to  marry  four  legitimate  wives, 
but  tells  him  expressly  that  it  is  meritorious  to 
marry  only  one.  In  Constantinople  the  ulemas, 
the  great  bodies  of  government  officials,  the  na- 
val and  military  officers,  the  tradesmen  and  the 
workmen,  have  generally  only  one  wife.  In  the 
provinces  one  wife  is  even  more  universally  the 
rule.  And  now,  all  the  great  officers  of  state 
make  a  merit  of  wedding  one  wife  only,  to  show 
a  good  example  to  their  countrymen.  Nor  is 
the  wife  g,  slave  entirely.  In  her  own  apart- 
ments she  is  supreme  mistress.  She  may  re- 
ceive her  female  friends,  and  her  male  relations  ; 
she  may  go  out  in  the  day-time  (veiled  and  at- 
tended) ;  and  her  husband  consults  her  on  all 
his  affairs.  She  is  not  the  painted  doll  wc  have 
read  of  She  is  thoroughly  domestic,  and  is  ef- 
fectually protected  by  the  state  from  cruel  treat- 
ment. The  Mussulman  is  bound  by  law  to  main- 
tain her  according  to  his  rank ;  if  he  fail  in  this 
she  may  claim  a  divorce  When  he  marries  her 
he  gives  a  present  to  her  relatives,  instead  of  ex- 
pecting a  dower,  as  with  us.  She  has  the  care 
of  his  household,  and  if  he  be  poor,  she  employs 
her  leisure  in  spinning.  She  has  the  exclusive 
right,  by  law,  to  bring  up  her  children — the  girls 
until  they  are  married,  the  boys  until  they  enter 
one  of  the  public  schools.  If  the  Ottomans  have 
one  tender  chord  in  their  breasts,  it  is  that  which 
is  always  awakened  within  them  at  the  sound  of 
the  maternal  name.  Women  may  even  perform 
the  functions  of  the  Imam,  recite  prayers,  and 
under  extraordinary  circumstances  they  may  be 
invested  with  political  powers.  Yet,  undoubt- 
edly, the  Turkish  woman  is  not  yet  free.  The 
law  allows  her  to  see  her  distant  relatives  only 
once  in  each  year,  if  her  husband  objects  to  more 
frequent  visiting ;  her  near  relatives  are  also  sub- 
ject to  legal  interference. 

The  Ottoman  at  home,  therefore,  is  iiot  a 
Bluebeard — his  wife  is  not  a  slave.  Yet  in  his 
house  he  has  slaves,  whom  he  buys  as  sheep  are 
bought.  These  slaves  are  said  to  be  well  used, 
and  can,  with  reasonable  exertion  earn  their  lib- 
erty. Thus  the  son  of  a  slave  mother  is  incon- 
testably  free.  In  fact  these  slaves  represent  very 
closely  the  condition  of  the  Russian  serf,  but  ap- 
pear to  l)e  better  treated.  In  Turkey  a  master 
is  compelled  l)y  law  to  feed  and  clothe  his  slaves  ; 
he  may  not  ill-treat  them ;  he  can  not  prevent  or 
force  their  marriages.  They  are  simply  servants 
without  wages,  and  are  in  most  cases  personally 
and  of  choice  attached  to  their  masters  ;  yet  the 
condition  of  the  female  slaves  is  barbarous  enough, 
and  very  shocking  to  any  civilized  man  who  may 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  watching  their  con- 
dition, and  the  terrihic  traffic  of  which  they  are 
the  object.  Then,  the  son  of  a  slave,  being  free, 
has  an  equal  chance  in  the  world  with  the  boy 
of  the  most  favored  parentage  ;  for  in  Turkey 
there  is  no  aristocracy. 

Vol.  VIII.— No.  48.— 3E 


The  story  runs  that  one  day  the  Khalif  Omer 
having  received  some  fme  linen  from  Yemen,  dis- 
tributed it  among  the  Mussulmans.  Every  man 
had  an  equal  piece,  Omer  reserving  no  more  for 
himself  than  he  had  given  to  the  rest.  Arrayed 
in  the  garment  his  share  had  been  made  into,  he 
entered  a  pulpit  and  exhorted  the  Mussulmans 
to  wage  war  with  the  infidels.  But  a  man  pres- 
ent rose,  and  interrupting  the  Khalif  said,  "We 
will  not  obey  you." 

"  Why  not  V  Omer  asked. 

"Because  you  have  distinguished  yourself 
from  us  all  by  a  particular  partiality." 

"  In  what  way  1"  said  the  Khalif. 

"  Listefl.  When  you  pretended  to  divide  the 
linen  equally  you  deceived  us,  for  our  pieces  do 
not  suffice  to  make  a  garment  like  yours.  You 
are  a  man  of  great  height,  and  have  retained 
enough  to  clothe  yourself  from  head  to  foot." 

Omer,  turning  to  his  son,  said,  "  Abd- Allah, 
answer  this  man." 

Whereupon  Abd-Allah  rose  and  explained, 
"  When  the  prince  of  believers,  Omer,  wished 
to  make  a  garment  of  his  portion  of  linen,  he 
found  it  insufficient.  I  found  my  portion  too 
much  ;   so  I  gave  him  my  surplus." 

"Very  good,"  the  questioner  then  answered; 
"  in  that  case  we  will  obey  you." 

This  spirit  predominates  to  this  hour.  All 
men  are  equal,  by  birth,  in  Turkey  ;  and  if  a 
man  becomes  a  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  be 
sure  that  he  has  good  right  to  the  post.  Only 
the  sovereign's  position  is  hereditary,  and  only  the 
royal  family  bears  a  recognized  family  name,  and 
traces  exactly  its  descent.  Thus  we  find  such 
designations  as  "  Ibrahim  the  son  of  the  slipper- 
maker,"  common  throughout  the  country.  The 
only  recognized  rank  is  that  of  the  government 
officials,  who,  as  in  Russia,  have  all  a  military 
grade.  The  rest  of  the  nation  is  divided  into 
two  distinct  classes : — employers  and  artisans. 
The  artisans  are  banded  as  in  other  continental 
states,  into  distinct  corporations  or  Esnafs,  and 
are  governed  by  an  inspector  or  Kiaya.  These 
bodies  are  very  numerous,  and  include  corpora- 
tions of  bonnet-makers,  pipe-tube  manufacturers, 
water-carriers,  boatmen,  and  others  ;  the  corpo- 
ration of  boatmen  being  one  of  the  largest.  These 
men  arc  the  cabmen  of  Constantinoj)Ic,  and  ply 
upon  the  waters  of  the  Bosporus,  in  their  little 
varnished  kaiks.  They  arc  nearly  all  bckiars,  or 
bachelor  adventurers,  who  leave  their  homes  on 
the  borders  of  A.sia,  for  two  or  three  years,  to 
(!arn  enough  money  at  Constantinople  to  return 
in  comfort  to  their  distant  villages.  Their  object 
being  to  economize  as  far  as  possible,  they  gen- 
erally club  together  in  bands  of  five  or  six,  to 
hire  one  large  room  (which  they  get  for  about 
twenty  piastres,  equal  to  eighty  cents,  per  month) 
and  therein  each  member  has  his  carpet  and  his 
bed-clothes.  They  also  give  a  sum  about  equal 
to  the  rent,  to  some  old  man,  who  is  charged 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  room,  and  with  the 
preparation  of  the  boatmen's  supper.  This  old 
man  is  well  cared  for  by  liis  employers,  and  is 
their  umpire  in  disputes.     Thus  these  prudent 
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fellows  gather  their  modest  harvest  quickly,  and 
return  to  their  homes,  unless  in  the  mean  time, 
by  the  exhibition  of  some  rare  talent,  they  have 
been  made  capitan-pacha. 

The  cai)italists  and  land-owners  are  reputed  to 
be  a  grave,  dignified,  intensely  prejudiced  class 
of  men.  They  preside  over  their  farms  or  busi- 
ness •  take  great  care  of  their  homes  ;  extend  to 
their  neighbors  a  bountiful  hospitality ;  pray ;  give 
away  abundantly  in  charity ;  educate  their  chil- 
dren ;  and,  with  the  well-loved  tchibouk  or  pipe, 
enjoy  the  kef^  that  irresistible,  idle  dreaminess, 
which  the  Ottoman  loves  to  nurse,  sitting  cross- 
legged  upon  his  splendid  carpet.  He  sees  the 
progress  going  forward  in  his  countr}*  with  the 
look  of  a  hopeless  man.  He  says,  "  When  the 
medicinal  properties  of  the  plants  revealed  them- 
selves to  Hokman,  not  one  of  them  said  to  him, 
*  I  can  restore  life  to  a  corpse.'  Sultan  Abdul- 
Medjid  is  another  Hokman,  but  the  empire  is  a 
corpse.  All  true  Mussulmans  are  under  ground." 
If  he  be  a  rich  man,  he  will  order  his  relatives  to 
convey  his  body  to  the  great  cemetery  of  Scutari 
in  Asia,  that  the  infidels  may  not  disturb  his 
bones  when  they  shall  have  taken  possession  of 
Stamboul.  He  represents  a  large  class  of  men 
in  the  Turkish  empire.  These  men  look  upon 
all  the  reforms  which  have  been  going  on  during 
the  last  fifty  years  as  so  many  hopeless  attempts 
to  restore  animation  to  a  dead  body.  They  are 
the  Turkish  Tories,  longing  for  the  good  old  times 
when  the  pachas  were  unquestioned  tyrants ; 
when  the  slave-market  was  brisk  in  the  open 
squares  of  Constantinople  ;  and  when  the  Koran 
was  interpi-eted  in  defense  of  oppression  and  of 
wrong.  They  are,  in  short,  the  faint  type  of  the 
Turk  vulgarly  known  throughout  Europe.  They 
are  represented  as  exhibiting  those  virtues  which 
characterize  the  Arab; — hospitality,  religious 
zeal,  and  a  scrupulously  moral  life  ;  but  they  are 
known  to  be  crafty,  and,  when  roused,  cruel. 
They  are  declared  fatalists,  and  any  Turk  will 
see  his  property  fall  from  him  v/ithout  a  murmur. 
The  doctrine  of  predestination  has  fastened  itself 
upon  his  soul ;  he  expresses  it  in  many  common 
proverbs:  "The  blood  destined  to  be  shed  can 
not  be  retained  in  the  artery  ;"  "  When  Destiny 
arrives  the  eye  of  Wisdom  becomes  blind ;" 
*'  When  the  darts  of  divine  will  have  been  sped 
from  the  bow  of  Destiny,  they  can  not  be  warded 
off  by  the  shield  of  Precaution."  These  are 
among  the  old  Turk's  popular  proverbs  ;  and,  al- 
though the  enlightened  Ottomans  of  the  present 
day  have  ceased  to  preach  the  errors  of  fatalism, 
the  belief  in  it  continues  to  operate  throughout 
the  dominions  of  the  Sultan,  and  to  paralyze  the 
national  energies.  But  while  this  fatalism  re- 
tards the  progress  of  the  Ottomans,  it  imparts  a 
singular  dignity  to  them.  The  old-fashioned 
Mussulman  is  never  astonished,  never  delighted, 
never  stricken  down  with  grief.  If  his  house  is 
consumed  by  fire,  he  says  calmly,  "It  was  writ- 
ten." When  he  is  upon  his  death-bed,  he  quietly 
performs  his  ablutions,  repeats  his  namar:  trust- 
ing to  liis  prophet  and  his  God,  he  directs  that  his 
head  shall  be  turned  toward  Mecca,  and  expires. 


There  are,  however,  other  Ottomans  who  vehe- 
mently espouse  the  reforms  of  the  Sultan,  and 
wish  to  place  the  Turkish  empire  in  its  proper 
relation  with  the  civilized  states  of  Europe.  The 
difficulties  they  encounter  from  the  bigotry  of 
the  old  school  may  be  aptly  illustrated  by  refer- 
ence to  the  difficulty  of  introducing  vaccination 
into  the  country.  For  a  long  time  the  Mussul- 
mans piously  suffered  the  ravages  of  the  small- 
pox, and  devoutly  believed  that  the  remedy  sought, 
to  be  introduced  by  the  progressive  party  was 
opposed  to  the  Koran.  At  length  Ahmed  Fethi 
Pacha  luckily  discovered  that,  in  the  time  of  the 
prophet,  a  certain  town  being  smitten  with  the 
plague,  Mohammed  absolutely  introduced  a  pre- 
caution :  he  ordered  that  no  person  should  enter 
within  the  -walls,  nor  pass  out  from  within  them. 
This  order  being  recalled  to  the  minds  of  the 
people,  they  allowed  the  establishment  of  quaran- 
tine laws,  and  the  introduction  of  vaccination. 
Yet,  through  difficulties  of  this  kind,  the  more 
enlightened  men  of  Turkey  have  fought  from  a 
state  of  absolute  barbarism,  to  one  of  comparative 
civilization.  Thirty  years  ago  there  were  relent- 
less confiscations,  tyrannical  imprisonments,  arbi- 
trary judgments,  an  organized  system  of  general 
robbery,  corruption  in  every  department  of  the 
administration,  and  irresponsible  pachas  quietly 
pillaging  at  their  own  private  will.  Against  all 
this  disorder  and  wrong  Turkish  reformers  have 
struggled  manfully ;  and  if  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, the  Ottoman  empire  presents  a  spectacle 
of  comparative  barbarism  in  close  contrast  to 
advanced  civilization,  the  advance  it  has  made 
during  the  last  thirt}?^  years  from  anarchy  to  some 
kind  of  order  and  law,  may  tempt  us  to  hope  that 
the  "  infidels"  who  have  led  the  Mussulmans 
even  thus  far,  may  yet  let  in  more  daylight  upon 
them.  The  Sultan's  people  venerate  the  law 
when  it  is  made.  This  is  part  of  their  religion, 
and  every  individual  not  only  strives  to  oljey  it, 
but  also  watches  his  neighbor.  Thus,  strange  as 
it  may  appear,  smuggling  is  a  crime  unknown  in 
Turkey. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Turkish  empire  is  con- 
tained in  two  vast  folio  volumes,  and  is  known 
as  the  Mult^qua.  It  was  written  originally  in 
the  Arab  language  by  the  learned  Cheikh  Ibra- 
him Halebi,  who  died  at  Constantinople  in  1549. 
This  work  included  all  the  Mohammedan  laws 
from  the  time  of  the  prophet.  It  treats  of  relig- 
ious worship,  of  morals,  and  of  civil  and  political 
rights.  It  is  w^ritten  simply,  so  that  the  laws  do' 
not  admit  of  twenty  discordant  interpretations. 
It  has  been  translated  into  the  Turkish  language, 
and  in  1824  was  remodeled  by  order  of  the  Porte. 
The  Multequa  is  divided  into  eight  distinct  codes. 
These  are  the  religious  code,  the  political  code, 
the  military  code,  the  civil  code,  the  code  of  civil 
and  criminal  process,  the  penal  code,  the  com- 
mercial code,  and  the  code  which  regulates  hunt- 
ing and  shooting. 

The  religious  code  prescribes  the  exact  prayers 
and  observances  for  believers  in  the  prophet,  and 
describes  the  moral  conduct  of  Ottoman  subjects, 
regulating  their  cliarity,  their  dress,  their  diet, 
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and  their  games.  Thus  every  Mohammedan  is 
forbidden  to  eat  the  flesh  of  the  pig,  of  any 
animal  that  has  not  been  killed,  of  the  ass  or 
mule,  or  of  any  amphibious  creature.  Tobacco, 
opium,  and  coffee  are  allowed ;  although  some 
rio-id  Mohammedans  class  these  luxuries  with 
wine,  and  call  them  the  four  columns  which  sup- 
port the  tent  of  the  voluptuary. 

The  civil  code  regulates  the  treatment  of  slaves, 
the  claims  between  husband  and  wife,  and  the 
succession  to  property.  Slaves  are  daily  de- 
creasing in  number  throughout  Turkey.  War 
no  longer  furnishes  a  supply,  and  open  slave- 
traffic  is,  as  already  stated,  prohibited  throughout 
the  Ottoman  empire.  The  reformed  Multequa 
allows  the  slave  to  be  a  witness  in  a  law  court, 
and  gives  him  equal  rights  before  the  law  with 
his  master.  He  often  rises  to  an  eminent  posi- 
tion in  the  state,  and  is  not  a  creature  to  be  uni- 
versally shunned. 

A  Turkish  subject  can  not,  by  will,  give  more 
than  one-third  of  his  property  to  any  person  not 
related  to  him.  The  rest  belongs  by  right  to  his 
nearest  relatives.  If  he  leave  two  or  three  rela- 
tions of  equal  consanguinity  witli  him,  his  prop- 
erty is  divided  among  them ;  the  male  relatives 
taking  always  double  the  portions  assigned  to  the 
females.  The  Multequa  is  very  strict  in  enforcing 
the  inviolability  of  a  believer's  house  ;  which  is 
nowliere  else  so  strictly  his  castle.  No  domi- 
ciliary visit  can  be  effected  in  Constantinople 
under  any  circumstances  without  a  written  order 
from  the  grand  vizier.  This  order  must  be  carried 
by  a  legal  functionary,  accompanied,  in  the  case 
of  a  Turk,  by  the  Imam  of  the  neighborhood  ;  in 
the  case  of  a  Greek  or  Armenian  by  the  superior 
of  his  church  ;  and  in  that  of  a  Jew  by^e  rabbi ; 
but,  whether  in  a  Mussulman's  housed  in  that 
of  an  infidel,  the  officers  may  not  enter  the 
women's  apartments  until  the  women  have  left 
them. 

The  penal  code,  now  in  force  throughout  the 
Ottoman  empire  is  that  promulgated  in  the  year 
1840.  It  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  old 
penal  laws,  by  which  the  punishment  of  death 
was  in  the  hands  of  petty  provincial  tyrants. 
The  first  article  of  this  recent  code  declares  that 
the  Sultan  promises  not  to  inflict  death  upon  any 
subject  who  has  not  been  tried  by  competent 
judges  and  condemned  according  to  established 
law,  and  threatens  with  capital  punishment  any 
vizier  who  shall  henceforth  take  the  life  of  a  sub- 
ject on  his  own  responsibility,  "  even  that  of  a 
shepherd." 

Capital  punishment,  by  this  code  is  inflicted, 
for  exciting  Ottoman  subjects  to  revolt,  for  as- 
sassination, and  for  resistance  to  the  police  (when 
this  resistance  inflicts  a  mortal  wound)  in  the 
execution  of  their  duty.  By  this  code  robbery 
is  punished  by  seven  years'  imprisonment ;  vari- 
ous periods  of  confinement  or  banishment  are 
awarded  to  pu])lic  officers,  who  fail  to  discharge 
their  functions  honestly,  and  all  subjects  of  the 
Sultan  are  enjoined  to  deliver  up  to  justice  any 
delinquent  who  may  come  under  their  observa- 
tion.    Every  subject  of  the  Sultan  is  by  this  law 


equal  in  the  eyes  of  the  judge,  without  regard  to 
race  or  religion. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-six  the  famous 
talimdti  o'moumieh  were  published.  These  de- 
crees regulated  the  powers  of  all  the  government 
officers,  the  administration  of  the  national  treas- 
ury, and  the  organization  of  the  police.  In 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty,  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment, pursuing  its  measures  of  reform,  issued  a 
new  commercial  code  of  laws  of  three  hundred 
and  fifteen  articles,  regulating  the  internal  and 
external  trade  of  the  empire. 

But  all  these  decrees  put  together,  although 
important,  are  not  likely  to  effect  that  revolution 
which  may  be  expected  from  the  great  reform 
made  in  the  educational  machinery  of  the  Otto- 
man empire.  The  first  of  September,  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-five,  when  the  first  stone  of  a 
great  Turkish  University  was  laid  on  the  site  of 
the  old  janissaries'  barracks,  is  a  memorable  day 
in  Ottoman  history.  Education  was  taken  from 
the  hands  of  the  Mohammedan  priesthood,  and 
the  children  of  the  empire  taught  the  great  truths 
of  the  world.  Henceforth  every  Turk  must  send 
his  child  to  school,  and  the  State  charged  itself 
with  his  instruction.  Thus,  at  the  present  time, 
when  the  child  of  a  Turk  has  reached  the  age  of 
six  years,  the  father  is  compelled  to  present  him- 
self before  the  monkhtar  or  municipal  chief  of 
his  locality,  and  to  inscribe  the  child's  name  on 
the  register  of  the  mcktch  or  primary  school,  un- 
less he  can  satisfactorily  prove  that  he  has  the 
intention  and  means  of  giving  his  progeny  in- 
struction proper  to  his  age  at  home.  To  enforce 
this  law  among  the  laboring  population,  no  em- 
ployer is  allowed  to  take  a  boy  as  apprentice  who 
is  not  furnished  with  a  certificate  from  his  raek- 
teb  declaring  that  he  has  gone  through  the  pre- 
scribed studies.  Thefee  studies  consist  of  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  the  principles 
of  religion  and  morals.  In  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-one  there  were  no  fewer  than  three 
hundred  and  ninety-six  mektebs  in  Constanti- 
nople alone,  mustering  twenty-two  thousand 
seven  hundred  scholars.  These  mektebs  are 
divided  into  fourteen  groups,  with  a  committee 
to  each  group,  charged  with  the  duty  of  inspect- 
ing each  mekteb,  and  regulating  and  recording 
its  progress. 

A  Turkish  child  generally  passes  four  or  five 
years  in  the  mekteb  ;  after  which  he  goes  to  the 
schools  known  as  the  mektcbi  rudidie,  or  schools 
for  youths,  if  his  father  wishes  to  give  him  more 
than  an  elementary  education.  These  second- 
ary schools  arc  of  recent  creation  only ;  yet  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one  the  six  then  es- 
tablished included  eight  hundred  and  seventy 
scholars.  In  these  schools  the  Turkish  boy  ob- 
tains a  liberal  education.  He  is  taught  the  Arab 
grammar  and  syntax,  orthography,  composition, 
sacred  history,  Ottoman  history,  universal  his- 
'o''y>  geography,  arithmetic,  and  the  elements  of 
geometry.  Even  this  instruction  is  provided 
gratuitously  by  the  State.  The  learning  which 
flourishes  in  the  Turkish  university  of  course  in- 
cludes all  those  studies  in  vogue  throug)i'^*1tthe 
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universities  of  Europe.  But  in  this  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment reform,  tlic  Sultan  finds  he  has  a  strong 
party  to  fight  and  overtlirowr.  The  old  Mussul- 
man spirit,  the  stronghold  of  which  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  ulemas,  has  to  be  rooted  out,  and 
tJiis  is  to  be  done  only  by  separating  learning  in 
Turkey,  as  elsewhere,  from  bigotry.  To  the 
schools  the  government  have  recently  added 
separate  academies  for  the  study  of  agriculture 
and  veterinary  science. 

In  the  face  of  all  this  energy  on  the  part  of  the 
Ottoman  government,  the  individual  laziness  of 
the  people  is  remarkable.  The  industry  of  Tur- 
key has  fallen  into  absolute  insignificance.  At 
one  time  Turkish  manufactures  fed  the  great 
markets  of  the  East,  and  found  their  way  to 
some  of  the  countries  of  Europe :  now  these 
industries  do  not  suffice  for  internal  wants.  In 
eighteen  hundred  and  twelve  no  fewer  than  two 
thousand  muslin  looms  were  at  work  at  Scutari 
and  Turnova  ;  in  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-one 
hardly  two  hundred  of  them  could  be  counted. 
Anatolia,  Diarbekir,  and  Broussa,  once  so  famous 
for  their  exquisite  velvets  and  satins,  now  pro- 
duce about  one-tenth  of  the  manufactures  they 
gave  forth  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  In  Euro- 
pean Turkey  there  are  about  three  important 
manufacturing  establishments :  the  forges  of 
Samagor  and  Fognitza  in  Bulgaria  and  Bosnia 
respectively,  and  the  manufactories  of  arms  at 
Mostar  and  Traonik.  The  stories  of  the  com- 
mercial coma  of  Bagdad  and  Aleppo  are  equally 
striking ;  yet  this  general  decay  is  easily  ac- 
counted for,  in  the  dogged  determination  of  the 
Turkish  manufacturers  to  cling  to  old  and  dear 
processes,  and  thus  they  have  found  themselves 
ousted  from  their  old  markets  by  the  competition 
from  the  manufacturers  of  western  Europe.  To 
escape  these  terrible  results  there  was  yet  one 
resource  for  Turkey,  Her  inexhaustible  wealth 
of  soil  pointed  her  out  as  a  great  agricultural 
country  that  might  make  her  perhaps  the  most 
important  granary  of  the  world.  This  resource 
has  only  lately  occupied  the  attention  of  the  gov- 
ernment :  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural 
academy  being  the  first  hopeful  result. 

Thus  in  estimating  the  Turk  as  an  individual, 
and  Turkey  as  a  nation,  we  are  led  to  curious 
contradictions.  The  old-school  Turk  is  still  the 
devout  believer  in  the  prophet,  the  slave-owner, 
the  man  who  denies  to  woman  all  the  great  bless- 
ings of  her  social  life.  In  all  these  points  he  is 
"a  barbarian ;  yet  trace  his  youth,  follow  him 
through  his  course  of  studies  at  the  mekteb,  and 
in  the  higher  schools,  with  every  office  in  the 
state  fairly  open  to  him  ;  with  a  rich  country, 
and  markets  eager  for  any  thing  he  may  choose 
to  produce,  and  you  see  that  he  has  the  opportu- 
nities for  energy  and  greatness.  He  is  lord  over 
immense  tracts  of  the  richest  land,  that  would 
yield  him  golden  harvests  in  return  for  the  light- 
est labor,  yet  he  allows  them  to  grow  rank  with 
weeds  :  he  has  the  germs  of  splendid  manufac- 
tures, that,  developed  on  the  systems  of  western 
Europe,  would  yield  him  enormous  revenues  ; 


yet  they  are  dying  out :  he  has  institutions  of  a 
liberal  kind,  a  wide  system  of  gratuitous  educa- 
tion and  humane  laws ;  yet  he  can  not  be  meas- 
ured for  intelligence  or  perseverance  with  the 
poorest  continental  peasant.  Daily  his  govern- 
ment endeavors  to  rouse  him  from  his  lethargy ; 
but  the  Sultan  is  a  second  Hokman,  and  is  only 
trying  his  political  medicines  upon  a  dead  or,  at 
best,  a  half-animated  body.  He  can  not  take  the 
amber  mouth-piece  of  his  tchibouk  from  between 
his  lips  ;  he  can  not  rouse  himself  from  his  lux- 
urious carpet.  The  sea  before  him  is  splendidly 
blue ;  the  warmth  of  the  sun  is  exceedingly 
grateful ;  the  fumes  of  the  aromatic  coffee  are 
delicious,  and  he  is  content.  In  short,  be  is  en- 
joying the  kef,  and  may  not  be  disturbed.  The 
spiders  may  be  the  only  busy  spinners  amid  the 
looms  of  Scutari :  he  can  not  help  it,  the  matter 
is  in  other  and  higher  hands  than  his.  It  was 
written.  His  house  is  tumbling  about  his  ears  ; 
well,  it  is  useless  to  send  for  the  masong.  It  is 
ordained  to  tumble.  He  is  a  clock  ;  he  has  been 
wound  up  for  a  certain  number  of  years  ;  and, 
when  he  has  run  down,  he  will  stop  and  have  his 
head  turned  toward  Mecca.  He  deplores  the 
madness  of  those  of  his  countrymen  who  pretend 
to  direct  events,  to  plan  great  projects  for  the 
prevention  of  all  kinds  of  accidents,  to  use  all 
kinds  of  infidel  contrivances  ;  these  are  not  good 
Mussulmans.  He,  good  easy  man,  waits  pa- 
tiently, prays  devoutly,  opens  his  doors  with  a 
benevolent  heart  to  all  comers,  is  beloved  by  his 
servants  and  slaves,  and  waits  events.  Every 
thing  is  written  :  of  what  avail  then  any  exertion 
on  his  parti  And  so  his  life  is  one  long  kef; 
the  amber  mouth-piece  remains  forever  in  his 
mouth  ;  his  legs  remain  crossed ;  and,  with  a 
dignified  ^serve,  and  some  philosophy,  he  looks 
out  upon  the  bright  waters  of  the  Bosporus,  and 
turns  his  back  upon  Europe. 

But  behind  him  he  has  strong  men  in  his  coun- 
try. He  is  at  war  with  his  government — for  this 
government  has  determined  to  make  Turkey  of 
some  account  in  Europe ;  to  interpret  their  re- 
ligion as  men,  and  not  as  blind  and  slavish  big- 
ots ;  to  seize  with  a  strong  hand  upon  all  im- 
provements from  the  west  that  promise  comfort 
and  prosperity.  And  the  contest  between  the 
old  Turk  and  his  new  governors,  is  one  that,  at 
this  moment,  happens  to  interest  us  all  very  de- 
cidedly. If  the  old  gentleman  be  determined 
doggedly  to  keep  that  amber  in  his  mouth  forever, 
to  look  to  no  quarter  except  that  in  which  Mecca 
lies,  and  to  loll  always  upon  his  handsome  carpet ; 
then  we  fear  there  is  indeed  little  hope  for  Tur- 
key ;  and  he  does  well,  for  the  repose  of  his  bones, 
to  have  them  carried  to  the  great  cemetery  of 
Scutari.  But  if  his  sons,  now  imbibing  new 
truths  in  the  little  reformed  mcktebs  of  Constan- 
tinople, learn  to  think  otherwise,  and  to  hail  and 
help  on  all  human  improvements,  golden  harvests 
will  wave  over  the  great  plains  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  artisans  will  be  once  more  busy  in  Ana- 
tolia and  Broussa,  and  spiders  will  be  routed 
from  the  looms  of  Scutari. 
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IT  would  be  safe  to  lay  a  wager  to  any  amount 
that  there  are  not  five  hundred  of  our  readers 
who  have  ever  seen  a  Russian.  We  do  not,  of 
course,  mean  the  Russian  poUshed  and  civilized, 
taught  to  speak  French  like  a  native,  and  very 
tolerable  English,  besides  half  a  dozen  other 
languages  :  but  we  mean  the  veritable,  genuine 
Russian,  such  as  go  to  make  up  fifty  millions  of 
the  subjects  of  the  Czar  ;  the  raw  material  that 
is  worked  up  into  capital  diplomatists,  very  good 
soldiers,  and  very  bad  sailors.  Who  ever  saw 
such  a  Russian  out  of  Russia  1  We  know  from 
actual  observation  just  how  the  peasantry  of 
every  other  civilized,  and  many  uncivilized  na- 
tions look,  act,  dress,  and  eat.  The  frieze  coat, 
unlaced  knee-breeches,  ragged  hat,  shilalah,  and 
dudheen  of  the  Irish  immigrant  are  as  familiar 
here  as  in  Connaught  or  Leinster  ;  the  newly- 
arrived  German  settler,  with  worked  blouse  and 
inseparable  meerschaum,  meets  us  at  every  turn  ; 
the  Turkish  fez  is  not  an  absolute  stranger  in 
our  streets  ;  and,  thanks  to  the  Chinese  Junk, 
and  a  scheming  speculator  or  two,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Celestial  Empire,  with  their  hemp- 
patched  pig-tails,  wooden-soled  shoes,  wadded 
cotton  dresses  (sadly  the  worse  for  wear  now, 
poor  fellows),  and  queer,  good-humored  faces, 
are  so  common  that  not  a  man  will  turn  round 
to  look  at  thera.  We  would  engage,  at  an  hour's 
notice,  to  provide  for  almost  any  foreigner  a  din- 
ner made  up  of  his  own  national  dishes  ;  but 
where  could  we  order  kwass  or  shtshee  1 — what 
restaurant  would  undertake  to  furnish  them  1 — 
and  yet  these  are  the  words  which  fifty  millions 
of  very  good  Christians,  in  their  way,  have  in 
their  minds  whenever  they  pray  "  Give  us  this 
day  our  daily  bread." 

All  this  shows  that  while  we  know  something 
about  Russia,  we  know  very  little  about  the' 
Russians.  Travelers  have  not  unfrequently  visit- 
ed their  country,  who,  if  we  judge  from  their 
books,  have  never  seen  the  Russian  people.  We 
have  been  condemned — (from  our  position,  we 
hope,  and  not  on  account  of  any  actual  trans- 
gression of  our  own) — to  wade  through  many 
of  their  dreary  volumes,  and  the  only  idea  we 
could  get  of  what  the  author  saw  in  the  Russians, 
.was  a  confused  picture  of  an  Emperor  six  feet 
and  sundry  odd  inches  high,  looking  very  fierce 
and  warlike  ;  an  immense  number  of  troops,  all 
under  arms,  ready  to  be  let  loose  upon  the  civil- 
ized world,  and  an  indefinite  number  of  the  most 
rascally  custom-house  and  police  officers  in  the 
world,  whose  hands  were  always  crooked  for  the 
reception  of  a  bribe  ;  and  whom  our  travelers 
aforesaid  were  in  the  constant  habit  of  bribing 
for  a  sum  so  ridiculously  small,  that  one  of  our 
own  functionaries  would  have  turned  away  from 
it  in  absolute  disgust. 

Now  all  these  things  doubtless  exist  in  Russia  ; 
but  they  are  not  all  of  Russia.  There  is  some- 
thing behind  and  beyond  all  this,  which  has  en- 
abled a  half  dozen  of  able  men  and  one  woman, 
as  much  a  man  as  the  best  of  them,  within  the 


course  of  a  single  half  century  to  raise  an  almost 
unknown  horde  of  barbarians  to  the  rank  of  one 
of  the  most  powerful  empires — if  not  the  most 
powerful  empire — on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  an 
empire  which,  indeed,  seems  ready  to  pit  itself, 
at  the  moment  when  we  write,  in  no  unequal 
contest  against  combined  Christendom. 

That  something  is  the  Russian  peasantry. 
Throw  out  Cossacks,  and  Tartars,  and  Lettes, 
and  Finns,  and  Samoiedes,  and  what  not,  and  the 
remainder  are  the  proper  Russians.  They  are  the 
raw  material  out  of  which  have  been  made  the 
Suwarroffs  and  KutusofTs,  the  Paskievitches  and 
Diebitches,  and  all  the  other  ''offs"  and  "  itches" 
who  have  found  a  name  on  the  page  of  history, 
with  a  plenty  left  to  die  ignoble  deaths  and  fill 
trenches. 

We  are  about  to  see  these  Russians.  But  we 
must  hurry  on  :  (for  we  are  now,  reader  and 
writer,  pacing  along  the  wide  "  Nevskoi  Pros- 
pekt" — the  Broadway  of  St.  Petersburg.)  We 
pass  the  gay  promenaders,  tricked  out  in  Parisian 
costume  ;  we  pass  the  long  line  of  troops  under 
review.  We  enter  the  Gostinnoi  dvor,  or  Great 
Market.  It  is  a  huge  bazaar,  a  fair  under  a  roof, 
where  the  dealers — there  are  ten  thousand  of 
them,  they  say — dressed  in  long  blue  caftans^ 
without  collars,  salute  us  as  we  pass  by  their 
booths,  as  Chatham  Street  clothesmen  salute  re- 
turned Californians  :  "  Walk  in,  Sir — Shto  vam 
ugodno  \<fs  ?  What  would  you  like  1  A  coat  1 
A  cap  1  Kasan  boots  1  Ah,  yes,  here  they  are. 
Walk  in." 

Not  yet.  We  are  bound  on  other  business 
just  now.  We  want  to  see  the  genuine  Rus- 
sians ;  the  raw  material  of  the  nation.  This  has 
been  somewhat  wrought  by  art ;  but  there  are  half 
a  hundred  millions  in  the  empire  in  a  rude  state. 
We  pass  through  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
bazaar,  and  emerge  upon  another  street.  This 
is  the  Bolkha'ia  Sadova'ia,  or  "  Great  Garden 
Street."  Let  us  follow  this  a  piece,  and  we  shall 
come  to  the  Apraxin  Ruinok  and  the  Tshukin 
Dvor,  the  plebeian  markets  of  St.  Petersburg. 
These  two  markets  occupy  a  square  of  some- 
thing like  a  third  of  a  mile  on  a  side.  The 
whole  of  the  space  is  covered  with  stalls  and 
booths.  There  are,  at  the  lowest  calculation,  five 
thousand  of  them.  They  form  a  city  of  them- 
selves ;  as  dark  and  gloomy  as  though  its  streets 
and  alleys  belonged  to  some  Oriental  town,  gray 
with  the  lapse  of  two  thousand  years,  rather 
than  to  a  modern  city,  of  which  the  first  stone 
was  not  laid  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 

Here  you  will  find  no  European  wares.  We 
have  left  them  all  behind  in  the  Great  Market. 
Lamps  are  suspended  over  the  narrow  entrances, 
before  gaudy  pictures  of  the  Virgin  and  the 
Saints.  Saint  Johns  and  Saint  Georges  are 
piled  up  to  be  disposed  of  by  wholesale  ;  for  the 
devil  and  his  imps  arc  legion,  and  to  guard  house 
and  stable  against  them  requires  a  corresponding 
number  of  these  sanctified  images.  At  short  dis- 
tances are  little  chapels,  which  have  a  very  de- 
votional look,  which  yet  is  somewhat  modified  by 
the  constant  neighborhood  of  the  kabacs  or  bran- 
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dy-shops  ;  both  arc  equally  well  patronized,  and 
by  the  same  customers— a  prayer  and  a  dram  go 
tocrethcr.  Dealers  m  kindred  articles  flock  to- 
gether, which  serves  to  throw  some  order  upon 
the  otherwise  inextricable  confusion.  We  can 
not  now  stop  to  look  at  the  shops  or  their  wares, 
not  even  at  those  in  which  are  exposed  bridal 
ornaments,  wreaths  of  artificial  flowers,  and  wed- 
diiif  crowns,  all  cheap  enough,  and  in  quantities 
which  show  that  marrying  and  giving  in  mar- 
riage is  not  neglected  among  the  population  that 
make  their  purchases  here.  If  we  could  stop  at 
any  of  the  booths,  it  would  be  at  those  of  the 
cooks,  for  the  food  of  a  people  tells  much  as  to 
their  civiUzation.  This,  however,  is  not  the  mar- 
ket where  the  regular  supplies  of  provisions  are 
purchased.  Here  we  find  the  knickknacks  that 
provoke  the  appetite,  the  little  reUshes  that  busy 
men  take  between  meals.  A  hasty  inspection 
would  suggest  that  the  favorite  comestible  was 
the  piroga,  a  very  unctuous  kind  of  fish-cake. 
It  is  eaten  with  oil,  that  to  our  eyes  has  an  un- 
savory look  ;  it  is  green  and  slimy,  looking  not 
unlike  that  which  has  stood  for  a  long  time  in  a 
brazen  lamp.  The  piroga,  like  our  buckwheat- 
cakes,  must  be  eaten  warm.  Hence  the  dish 
containing  them  is  kept  always  covered  with  a 
bit  of  greasy  canvas. 

We  have  at  length  reached  the  bottom  of  soci- 
ety. These  bearded  fellows  are  the  raw  material 
of  which  we  have  been  in  search,  that  out  of 
which  have  been  made,  by  different  processes  of 
manufacture,  the  blue-coated  traders  whom  we 
left  in  the  Great  Square,  the  drivers  whom  we 
saw  so  swiftly  whirling  through  the  broad  streets, 
the  soldiers  who  stood  so  orderly  on  parade,  like 
a  living  wall — ay,  and  the  oflftcers  who  reviewed 
them,  up  to  the  Emperor  himself — for  all,  high 
and  low,  noble  and  serf,  Czar  and  subject,  are 
sprung  from  a  single  stock — and  there  are  half 
a  hundred  millions  of  them,  as  we  have  said  be- 
fore, united,  for  good  or  ill,  under  one  absolute 
head. 

Their  appearance  is  not  prepossessing.  It 
goes  far  to  justify  the  appellation  by  which  they 
have  been  designated  from  time  immemorial — 
Tshornoi  narod,  "  The  Black  People,"  or  rather, 
the  "  Dirty  Folks."  Few  of  the  cant  names 
which  are  applied  to  classes  come  so  near  the 
truth  as  this.  An  individual  of  this  class  is 
termed  a  mujik.  Here,  where  we  see  them  in 
the  rough,  they  wear  their  distinguishing  national 
costume.  It  consists  mainly  of  a  sheep-skin  coat, 
descending  not  quite  to  the  knees,  with  a  girdle 
about  the  waist,  and  a  huge  pair  of  boots.  This 
coat  is  made  with  the  wool  turned  inside,  and  is 
worn  night  and  day,  from  the  time  when  it  is 
donned  until  it  is  worn  out,  which  is  not  a  very 
short  time.  It  never  leaves  the  person  of  the 
wearer  except  when  he  takes  his  weekly  vapor 
bath,  followed  by  a  refreshing  plunge  into  the 
cold  water,  or  a  roll  in  the  snow  in  the  winter. 
Of  course  it  is  never  washed,  and  the  state  which 
it  reaches  in  a  few  months,  in  respect  to  purity 
and  odor,  may  better  be  left  to  the  imagination 
than  ventured  upon  in  description.     Besides  the 


coat  and  the  boots,  the  apparel  of  the  mujik  is 
hardly  worth  an  inventory.  His  head  is  covered 
with  a  cloth  cap,  or  a  hat  shaped  a  little  like  a 
mortar.  His  lower  limbs  ate  encased  in  striped 
cotton  drawers,  thrust  into  his  boot-legs.  His 
supply  of  linen  is  marvelously  deficient,  although 
there  is  usually  something  of  the  kind  between 
his  person  and  the  sheep-skin.  When  he  ad- 
vances a  little  in  the  scale  of  society,  this  sheep- 
skin is  replaced  by  a  long  blue  caftan  or  coat 
reaching  to  the  heels,  confined  around  the  waist 
by  a  girdle  of  some  bright  color.  It  is  made 
without  a  collar,  and  as  he  displays  no  superflu- 
ous linen,  and  wears  no  covering  about  the  neck, 
this  member  displays  its  full  proportions. 

The  mujik  has  the  half-Tartar  face  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  Russian  of  every  rank.  It  would 
be  difl^icult  to  find  one,  out  of  the  Imperial  fam- 
ily, who  has  not  this  characteristic  physiognomy ; 
and  this  exception  has  been  accounted  for  by 
saying,  that  the  half-mad  Grand  Duke  Constantine 
monopoHzed  all  the  Tartar  blood  and  features 
which  should  have  been  divided  among  his  broth- 
ers. The  Russian  face  is  fiat,  the  nose  low,  with 
the  tip  as  it  were  pressed  back  a  little,  so  as  to 
leave  the  nostrils  more  exposed  than  consists 
with  our  ideas  of  beauty  ;  the  eyes  are  small, 
wide  apart,  and  almost  invariably  very  light  in 
color.  The  whole  face  is  marked  by  a  general 
want  of  expression,  which  is  not  removed  even 
by  culture  and  education.  It  clings  to  the  Rus- 
sian like  a  birth-mark.  The  whole  aspect  of  the 
mujik  is  rough  and  shaggy  ;  his  beard  is  long 
and  bushy  ;  so  is  his  hair,  except  behind,  where 
he  usually  has  it  cropped  quite  close,  so  that 
from  the  rear  his  head  looks  somewhat  like  a 
turnip.  His  voice  is  loud  and  harsh,  and  he  is 
always  noisy.  He  certainly,  to  a  stranger,  bears 
the  look  of  a  bandit  ;  and  one's  first  sensation  on 
meeting  him  is  a  sort  of  spasmodic  twitching  of 
the  pocket-nerve,  accompanied  by  an  uneasy  sen- 
sation about  the  throat. 

But  a  little  acquaintance  does  awa}'^  with  much 
of  this  unfavorable  impression.  One  gets  accus- 
tomed to  his  rude  exterior,  and  discovers  that  his 
noisy  and  boisterous  ways  are  but  an  escape- 
valve  to  let  off  the  superabundance  of  his  animal 
spirits.  At  heart  he  is  a  very  fine  fellow,  with 
a  great  flow  of  good-humor  under  his  rough  ex- 
terior. Among  themselves  they  are  always  jok- 
ing and  playing  all  manner  of  waggish  pranks. 
For  strangers  the  mujik  has  a  special  courtesy. 
If  you  can  manage  to  muster  up  enough  of  his 
language  to  make  yourself  at  all  intelligible  to 
him,  you  have  won  your  way  to  his  licart  at 
once,  and  he  will  chcerfull}^  go  twice  as  far  out 
of  his  way  as  even  the  Parisian  will,  to  do  you 
a  service.  And  when  he  takes  his  leave  of  you, 
it  is  with  a  "  Good-day,  my  father,"  or  "  brother," 
as  the  case  may  be  ;  "  can  I  do  any  thing  else 
for  you''" 

In  truth,  there  is  less  of  wanton  brutality 
among  the  Rus.«!ian  peasantry  than  among  the 
corresponding  class  in  almost  any  European  na- 
tion. "  Punch''^  not  long  since  had  a  sketch  de- 
signed to  illustrate  the  amiable  ways  of  the  in- 
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habitants  of  the  mining  districts  in  England.  A 
couple  of  rude-lookmg  natives  are  watching  an 
individual  who  is  passing. — '•  Who's  thatV  asks 
one  native  of  the  other. — "  It's  a  stranger.  Fling 
a  half  of  a  brickbat  at  him,"  is  the  amiable  re- 
sponse. Such  a  sketch  would  have  no  point  as 
applied  to  the  Russian  peasantry.  The  mujik 
would  very  likely  have  no  objection  to  cheating 
the  stranger,  or  to  picking  his  pocket  on  occa- 
sion; but  it  would  never  enter  his  head  to  do 
him  a  wanton  injury  "just  for  the  fun  of  the 
thing." 

He  has,  moreover,  a  wonderful  dexterity  and 
faculty  of  imitation.  He  can  turn  his  hand  to 
any  thing  with  a  facility  that  would  do  no  dis- 
credit to  a  "live  Yankee."  A  little  polishing 
converts  the  rawest  mujik  into  a  dexterous  coach- 
man or  sledge-driver  or  shrewd  and  cunning  trader. 
A  little  more  transforms  him  into  a  petit-7naitre 
of  the  first  water.  Half  the  drilling  required  by 
the  English  clodhopper  transforms  him  into  as 
perfect  a  machine  as  ever  went  through  the  man- 
ual of  exercise  :  and  need  enough  he  has  for  pre- 
cision here  ;  for  a  keener  pair  of  eyes  to  detect  a 
fault  in  discipline  never  ran  down  a  line  of  sol- 
diers, than  those  that  are  placed  a  good  six  feet 
above  the  boots  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Czar. 
He  possesses  a  natural  aptitude  for  the  use  of 
mechanical  instruments.  The  carpenter  of  other 
countries  uses  a  dozen  tools  to  perform  what  the 
mujik  manages  to  do  very  tolerably  with  his  ax. 
With  it  he  wiU  smooth  a  board  and  make  a  very 
passable  joint.  He  is  perhaps  deficient  in  that 
inventive  faculty  which  enables  a  Yankee  to 
whittle  a  clock  out  of  a  shingle,  with  his  jack- 
knife  ;  but  as  a  simple  copyist  of  what  others 
have  done  he  is  without  a  superior,  and  has 
scarcely  a  rival.  You  can  get  as  perfect  a  fac- 
simile made  at  Moscow  as  at  Canton.  In  the 
Imperial  Palace  is  a  piano  made  by  a  peasant 
who  had  never  seen  but  one  in  his  life.  It  struck 
him  that  he  would  like  such  an  instrument,  and 
he  set  to  work  with  the  few  tools  at  his  com- 
mand, and  produced  a  very  satisfactory  piano. 
The  Czar  hearing  of  this  achievement  ordered 
the  instrument  to  be  purchased  for  a  liberal  sum. 
So  in  copying  pictures  and  other  works  of  art 
they  are  quite  successful,  although,  as  far  as  we 
are  aware,  Russia  has  not  produced  a  single 
original  artist  of  even  respectable  rank.  Few 
people  acquire  foreign  languages  with  equal  fa- 
cility ;  though  this  may  be  partly  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  the  Russian  is  so  difficult,  both 
in  construction  and  articulation,  that  whoever  has 
fairly  mastered  that,  finds  the  task  of  acquiring 
any  other  an  easy  one. 

The  Russians,  like  all  impressible  races,  have 
a  keen  if  not  deep  religious  sentiment.  The  Czar 
knows  this  well,  and  finds  in  it  the  chief  means 
of  maintaining  his  unbounded  influence  over 
them.  HoncG  his  determination  to  convert  the 
present  aggression  upon  Turkey  into  a  Holy 
War.  The  religious  feeling  of  the  nmjik  is  far 
enough  from  being  an  enlightened  one,  and  ex- 
pends no  small  part  of  its  force  in  crossing,  ven- 
eration for  the  saints,  and  keeping  the  fasts  of 


the  Church.  He  crosses  himself  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning  and  the  last  thing  at  night ;  when 
he  commences  eating  by  way  of  grace,  and 
when  he  finishes  by  way  of  thanks.  W^hen  he 
wants  to  cheat  you,  he  crosses  himself  for  the 
sake  of  luck,  hoping  that  the  saints  will  help  him 
to  a  few  additional  copecks.  Every  brandy-shop 
has  the  picture  of  its  patron  saint,  before  which 
the  thirsty  souls  cross  themselves  previous  to 
imbibing ;  and  the  keeper  has  a  private  saint  of 
his  own  before  whom  he  makes  the  same  sign, 
in  the  hope  of  getting  a  double  blessing  on  his 
bad  brandies.  When  the  mujik  enters  a  house, 
he  salutes  the  picture  of  the  saint  before  he  pays 
his  respects  to  the  occupant.  When  he  sees  a 
church,  or  hears  a  bell,  or  passes  one  of  the 
saints'  shrines  in  the  street,  up  goes  his  hand  in 
the  holy  sign,  and  he  not  unfrequentiy  pauses  to 
utter  a  brief  prayer  or  two. 

Enter  a  church  on  a  festival  day,  and  you  will 
be  sure  to  see  the  floor  covered  with  rough-beard- 
ed peasants  going  through  with  their  devotions, 
in  which  all  ages  and  both  sexes  join  in  the  most 
vehement  manner  ;  each  selecting  a  place  for  his 
prostration  as  near  as  possible  to  the  officiating 
priest. 

Every  thing  that  the  peasant  has  must  receive 
the  priestly  benediction.  Houses  and  shops,  food 
and  water,  fruits  and  herbs,  flocks  and  herds,  bed 
and  board,  must  receive  consecration.  When  a 
new  house  or  shop  is  opened  the  services  of  the 
priest  are  in  special  request.  Every  wall  and 
floor,  every  door  and  window,  every  table  and 
chair,  every  box  and  chest  must  share  the  bless- 
ing. Three  times  a  year  all  rivers  and  streams 
are  blessed.  At  the  winter  consecration  a  hole  is 
cut  in  the  ice  over  which  a  booth  is  erected  for 
the  officiating  priests.  Here  the  consecration, 
service  is  chanted,  after  which  a  wooden  cross  is 
dipped  into  the  water,*  which  from  that  moment 
is  fit  for  Christian  use,  and  the  foul  fiend  and 
his  imps  are  debarred  from  using  it  for  unholy 
purposes.  The  blessing  extends  to  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  place  of  consecration, 
though  it  is  doubtless  nmch  more  potent  just  at 
the  spot  hallowed  by  the  immersion  of  the  cross 
than  at  any  other.  A  great  rush  is  consequently 
made,  every  one  being  eager  to  be  the  first  to  se- 
cure a  cup-full  of  the  blessed  fluid  before  the  vir- 
tues of  the  priestly  benediction  have  been  weak- 
ened. This  winter  consecration  of  the  Neva  is 
attended  with  great  pomp,  the  principal  clergy, 
the  court,  and  the  Imperial  family  bearing  a  part 
in  it. 

All  the  fruits  of  the  earth  must  be  blessed  be- 
fore they  are  fit  for  the  use  of  man.  The  ripest 
fruit,  eaten  before  the  time  for  the  benediction 
has  come,  would  entail  untold  evils ;  while  the 
most  unripe,  after  the  ceremony  has  been  per- 
formed, lose  their  crudeness,  and  will  not  "  harm 
the  weakest  constitution." 

The  Greek  Church  exceeds  even  the  Latin  in 
the  number  and  rigor  of  its  fasts  ;  and  the  Rus- 
sians outdo  all  other  members  of  that  communion 
in  the  observance  of  these  lenten  days.  Upon 
strict  fast-days  not  only  are  flesh  and  fowl  ex- 
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eluded,  but  every  thing  which  contains  the  small- 
est portion  of  animal  matter.  Sugar  is  forbidden, 
on  account  of  the  blood  and  bone-dust  used  in 
the  process  of  refining.  Foremost  of  all  stands 
the  Vclikoi  Posd — the  "  Great  Fast"  of  seven 
weeks,  which  precedes  Easter,  and  which  is  in 
turn  preceded  by  the  Massldnitza,  or  "Butter 
Week."  During  this  week  the  Russians  seem 
detennined  to  make  amends  for  the  enforced  ab- 
stinence from  this  unctuous  condiment  which 
they  must  so  soon  undergo.  It  is  butter,  butter 
everywhere.  Every  thing  is  redolent  of  butter. 
The  standing  dish  of  the  season  is  hlinni,  a  kind 
of  cakes  fried  in  butter,  and  eaten  with  butte-r 
sauce. 

After  Butter  Week  comes  the  Great  Fast,  par 
excellence.  For  seven  long  weeks  farewell  to  all 
feasting.  Those  who  are  more  than  ordinarily 
devout,  exclude  even  fish  from  their  tables 
during  the  whole  of  the  first  and  the  last  of  these 
seven  weeks,  and  upon  Wednesdays  and  Fridays 
of  the  other  five.  Soups  made  of/cwas  and  mush- 
rooms, fish  and  cakes  flavored  with  oil,  together 
with  the  inevitable  fasting  shtshec,  made  without 
meat,  are  the  standing  fare  upon  these  lenten 
days  which  succeed  the  joyous  Butter  Week 
Lucky  is  the  family  some  member  of  which  is 
born  on  a  saint's  day  falling  within  this  dreary 
time  ;  for  in  favor  of  such  the  strictness  of  the 
fast  is  somewhat  relaxed.  If  the  saints  are  at  all 
pleased  with  the  posthumous  honors  awarded  to 
them,  happy  is  the  one  whose  day  falls  in  the 
course  of  the  Great  Fast.  He  at  least  will  not 
fail  of  receiving  due  honors  from  his  bearded 
namesakes  and  all  their  kindred. 

Easter  Eve  at  last  approaches  to  put  an  end  to 
these  weary  weeks  of  fasting — not  before  it  has 
been  long  prayed  for ;  for  the  people  are  tired  out 
with  their  long  abstinence.  Many  of  them  have 
kept  strict  fast  for  the  last,  three  days. 

As  midnight  approaches  the  people  begin  to 
throng  to  the  churches,  bearing  unlighted  tapers 
in  their  hands.  All  is  gloomy  within.  A  single 
candle  burns  upon  the  reading  desk,  by  the  light 
of  which  one  volunteer  after  another  reads  aloud 
a  passage  of  Scripture.  At  length  the  solemn 
service  of  the  mass  is  begun ;  but  the  chanting 
is  low  and  monotonous,  as  though  it  came  from 
the  depths  of  space,  and  only  faint  undulations 
of  sound  fall  upon  the  ear  from  an  immeasurable 
distance,  until  the  moment  when  the  midnight 
hour  is  pealed  from  the  numerous  bells  of  the 
churches.  The  scene  changes  as  by  magic.  The 
door  which  closes  the  Holy  Place  is  flung  wide, 
and  amid  the  sudden  blaze  of  the  lamps  thus  dis- 
closed, the  choir  bursts  forth  into  the  national 
Easter  anthem.  Christoss  vosskrcss — Ckristoss 
vosskrcss  ihs  mortui — "Christ  is  risen — Christ 
is  risen  from  the  dead,"  peals  forth  from  in- 
numerable throats.  The  lamps  in  the  church  are 
lighted,  together  with  all  the  tapers  borne  ])y  the 
assembled  throng.  Priests  bearing  smoking  cen- 
sers jjass  through  the  crowd,  incensing  the  holy 
pictures  upon  the  walls.  The  churches  are  illu- 
minated without  as  well  as  within.  The  bells  in 
the  city  ring  out  tlie  joyous  tidings  of  salvation 


completed  ;  and  every  voice  repeats  the  words 
once  uttered  with  fearful  hope,  in  the  silence  of 
the  gray  Judean  dawn,  by  the  disciples  who  ear- 
liest came  to  see  the  spot  "  where  the  Lord  lay." 
Friend  grasps  the  hand  of  friend,  and  everybody 
bestows  upon  every  body  else  the  Easter  kiss  of 
peace.  The  priest  of  the  highest  rank  takes  his 
place  before  the  open  doors  of  the  sanctuary,  and 
bestows  the  kiss  of  benediction  upon  all  who  ap- 
proach him  with  the  salutation  of  the  day. 

Then  follows  the  blessing  of  the  food  which  is 
to  break  the  long  fast.  The  poorer  portion  of 
the  congregation  have  brought  their  eatables,  and 
arranged  themselves  in  long  rows  within  the  sa- 
cred edifice,  reaching  far  out  into  the  street. 
Through  these  pass  the  priests  sprinkling  the 
sanctifying  waters  right  and  left  with  liberal 
hand,  while  every  body  keeps  a  sharp  eye  that 
his  own  portion  does  not  fail  to  receive  a  few 
drops  of  the  purifying  shower.  Then  comes  the 
eating,  not  unfrequently  just  as  the  earliest  beams 
of  the  risiYig  sun  begin  to  pale  the  hghts  of  the 
illumination.  Ample  amends  are  made  for  the 
long  abstinence.  It  is  almost  worth  one's  while 
to  endure  the  privations  of  the  fast,  for  the  sake 
of  enjoying  the  keen  zest  of  the  feast  which  fol- 
lows. 

,  These  Easter  dishes  vary,  of  course,  with  the 
means  of  their  owners.  For  the  richer  classes 
the  skill  of  the  cooks  and  confectioners  is  tasked 
to  the  utmost  to  prepare  dishes  and  confections 
appropriate  to  the  season.  As  many  dishes  as 
possible  are  served  up  in  the  form  of  a  lamb. 
Butter,  so  long  a  stranger,  is  fashioned  into  the 
shape  of  the  emblem  of  innocence,  the  fleece  even 
being  closely  imitated.  Another  favorite  form  is 
that  of  an  egg.  Upon  one  occasion  a  lady  of 
the  court  gave  an  entertainment  to  the  members 
of  the  Imperial  family,  in  which  every  article  was 
either  made  in  that  shape  or  served  up  in  egg- 
shaped  dishes.  The  soup-dishes  were  huge  os- 
trich eggs  ;  porcelain  eggs  from  the  Imperial  man- 
ufactory held  fowds  ready  to  be  hatched  all  hot  and 
smoking  ;  jellies  and  conserves  blushed  through 
glass  eggs,  and  nuts  and  fruit  were  done  up  in 
egg-shells  of  gold  paper.  For  the  lower  classes, 
for  whom  all  these  things  are  too  costly,  there 
are  two  dishes  belonging  in  special  to  the  season. 
These  are  piishka,  a  kind  of  curds  pressed  hard 
and  done  up  in  cylindrical  rolls,  and  kulilsh,  a 
species  of  bread,  in  which  an  infinity  of  little 
rolls  are  stuck  upon  the  surface  of  a  large  one, 
all  being  decorated  with  consecrated  twins.  The 
poorest  table  at  this  season  must  be  ornamented 
with  a  taper  in  honor  of  the  occasion. 

Thus  is  inaugurated  the  joyful  Easter  festival, 
when  for  a  week  all  distinctions  of  rank  seem 
leveled.  Tshin  or  *^Rank,"  accorduig  to  the 
popular  saying,  one  of  the  triad  of  Russian  di- 
vinities, seems  deposed  during  this  Saturnalia. 
Every  body  visits  every  body  else,  as  they  do 
with  us  on  New-year's  Day.  The  "  compliments 
of  the  season"  take  the  form  of  the  unvarying 
Easter  salutation,  "  Christ  is  risen."  Then  every 
body  kisses  everybody  else,  no  matter  how  slight 
the  acquaintanceship.     To  refuse  the  offered  sa- 
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lute  would  be  considered  a  breach  of  the  proprie- 
ties of  the  season.  Smooth-chinned  employes 
press  their  lips  together.  Rough  old  mujiks 
mingle  their  shaggy  beards  in  fraternal  saluta- 
tion. As  for  the  young  they  absolutely  run  to 
riot  on  this  prevailing  delicacy.  Were  the  arti- 
cle not  of  so  easy  fabrication,  it  would  be  terrible 
to  contemplate  the  waste  at  this  season.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  this  is  one  of  the  few  luxuries 
of  life  of  which  the  supply  never  falls  short  of 
the  demand,  and  with  which  it  is  impossible  that 
the  market  should  be  glutted. 

Those  occupying  public  stations  have  a  heavy 
official  duty  to  perform  in  the  matter.  The  chiefs 
in  all  the  offices  must  salute  their  subordinates. 
The  general  of  division  salutes  the  colonels ;  the 
colonels  salute  the  captains  ;  the  captains  salute 
all  the  privates  of  their  respective  companies. 
Thus  each  soldier  gets  a  salute  by  proxy  from  his 
commanding  officer.  The  Emperor's  part  in  this 
general  osculation  is  no  sinecure  His  own  fam- 
ily— a  numerous  one,  counting  all  its  collateral 
ramifications — of  course  falls  under  the  general 
rule.  But  in  addition,  he  must  kiss  all  the  no- 
bles of  the  court  whom  he  chances  to  encounter, 
the  officers  on  parade  when  he  reviews  the  troops, 
and  lastly  a  certain  number  of  privates  chosen 
from  the  respective  companies.  The  meanest 
sentinel  on  duty  at  the  palace  gates  may  "  for 
this  occasion  only,"  press  his  lips  to  that  august 
pair  upon  whose  slightest  word  hangs  the  repose 
of  Europe. 

We  shall  not  be  thought  to  have  given  too 
large  a  space  to  this  Easter  festival,  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  a  sixth  part  of  the  life  of  a 
Russian  peasant  is  devoted  to  the  feasts  and  fasts 
of  this  season. 

There  are  two  grave  defects  in  the  character 
of  the  mujik  :  to  say  the  least  of  it,  he  is  but 
*' indiffi3rent  honest;"  and  he  is  sadly  given  to 
intoxication.  But  even  his  rascality  and  his 
drunkenness  assume  a  form  of  their  own.  He 
does  not  pretend  to  be  honest.  "  Oh  yes,"  he 
will  say,  "  we  Russians  are  all  great  rogues.  We 
shall  cheat  you  if  we  can.  So  look  out.  Buy 
something  of  me,  and  two  to  one  you  are  cheated. 
A  man  mu.st  get  up  early  in  the  morning  to  catch 
us  asleep."  Tiiis  very  avowal  of  roguery,  so 
gayly  and  unhesitatingly  made,  is  often  the  best 
blind  in  the  world  ;  and  the  unwary  purchaser 
finds  to  his  cost  that  he  would  have  been  wise  to 
have  taken  the  fellow  at  his  word.  But  what  is 
to  be  done  with  so  good-humored  a  rogue  1 — Up- 
braid him! — Why,  Topsy  herself  was  never  half 
so  ready  to  confess  any  fault,  real  or  imaginary, 
possible  or  impossible. — Beat  liim"? — He  is  used 
to  that,  and  takes  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  Any 
body  who  has  by  any  means  acquired  a  superi- 
ority over  him  may  beat  liim.  If  you  have  hired 
him  to  perform  any  service,  he  i.s  for  the  time 
being  your  slave,  your  serf,  and  as  a  natural  se- 
quence you  may  beat  him  to  your  heart's  con- 
tent. If  you  have  hired  him  as  driver,  he  thinks 
it  quite  as  reasonable  that  you  should  beat  him, 
as  that  he  should  beat  his  horse.  Indeed,  when 
a  petty    Russian   official  engages  a   horse  and 


driver,   the   latter  is  sure  of  two  blows  to  the 
animal's  one.  j 

The  nature  of  the  mujik  comes  out  strongly 
when  he  is  in  his  cups.  When  an  Italian  or 
Spaniard  is  intoxicated  he  grows  moody  and  re- 
vengeful, and  his  hand  gropes  instinctively  for 
his  stiletto.  Beer  and  gin  have  a  wonderful 
power  in  setting  the  fists  and  hob-nailed  shoes  \ 
of  the  Englishman  in  action,  as  their  wives  and 
the  police  reports  can  testify.  Every  body  knows 
the  close  connection  between  a  "drop  of  the 
creature"  and  the  action  of  the  Irishman's  shila- 
lah.  But  the  Russian  when  drunk  is  more  good- 
natured  and  garrulous  than  ever.  Two  half-in- 
toxicated mujiks  reeling  home  together  quite 
throw  Damon  and  Pythias  into  the  shade.  They 
stagger  along  in  perfect  amity  and  good  feeling, 
each  having  apparently  no  other  object  in  life 
than  to  take  care  of  the  other,  quite  unconscious 
that  he  is  himself  sadly  in  need  of  a  keeper. 

The  Russian  triad,  we  have  said,  quoting  a 
common  proverb,  consists  of  Tshin,  Tshai,  and 
Shtshe — "Rank,  Tea,  and  Cabbage-soup."  Of 
the  first  of  these,  the  less  said  the  better.  Of 
the  second  all  travelers  speak  in  the  warmest 
admiration.  Those  who  can  find  nothing  else  to 
praise  arc  in  ecstasies  at  the  decoction  of  the 
fragrant  herb.  They  say  that  no  good  tea  is  to 
be  had  out  of  Russia,  and  that  nobody  but  a 
Russian  knows  how  to  drink  it.  The  superior 
quality  of  the  tea  itself  they  ascribe  to  its  being 
brought  overland — a  sea-voyage  being  fatal  to 
the  fine  aroma  of  the  plant.  It  is  drank  with  the 
addition  of  a  slice  of  lemon,  a  practice  unknown 
elsewhere. 

Shtshe  is  the  national  food.  It  is  simply  a 
soup  made  of  cabbage,  of  which  half  a  dozen 
heads  chopped  up  arc  thrown  into  a  gallon  or 
two  of  kivas,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  meal,  a 
lump  of  butter,  and  a  couple  of  pounds  of  mut- 
ton, if  it  can  be  afforded.  The  very  poorest  omit 
the  butter  and  the  meal,  the  net  result  left  is 
simply  kioas  and  ca])bagc.  This  is  the  meagre 
fare  upon  which  the  Russian  soldiers  are  to  be 
sent  out  to  do  battle  against  the  world  leaoued 
against  them.  The  kvas  of  which  we  have  spo- 
ken is  simply  a  very  light  acid  beer,  made  by 
steeping  a  couple  of  pounds  of  barley  meal,  a 
handful  of  salt,  and  a  cup-full  of  honey  together. 
It  undergoes  the  requisite  fermentation  in  a  few 
days.  In  a  week  it  arrives  at  the  highest  point 
of  perfection.  If  the  Russian  pantheon  is  ever 
to  be  enlarged  beyond  its  present  limits,  kwas 
and  brandy — or  as  they  call  it  vodki,  "  little  wa- 
ter"— will  be  the  next  additions. 

We  must  not  conclude  without  adverting  to  a 
singular  custom  which  has  of  late  years  fallen 
somewhat  into  disuse,  though  it  is  by  jio  means 
extinct  even  yet.  On  Wiiit-monday,  the  festival 
of  Choosing  Brides  is  celebrated  in  the  famous 
Summer  Garden.  The  young  damsels  of  the 
middle  classes,  arrayed  in  all  their  finery,  arc 
brought  here  by  their  mammas  to  be  submitted 
to  the  inspection  of  the  other  sex.  Every  article 
of  ornament,  and  some  that  arc  not  usually  ])laced 
in  that  category,  is  heaped  upon  the  blushing 
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beauties  by  tlic  fond  inotliors.  An  author  says 
that  on  one  occasion  a  mother,  as  a  crowning 
addition  to  her  daughter's  toilet,  fastened  a  half- 
gross  of  tea-spoons  around  her  neck  by  way  of 
necklace  ;  disposed  of  a  number  of  table-spoons 
as  a  girdle,  and  arranged  a  couple  of  punch-ladles 
behind  in  the  shape  of  a  cross.  In  a  week  after 
this  preliminary  view,  serious  negotiations  are 
entered  into  between  the  parents  of  the  young 
couples  who  may  chance  to  have  formed  a  mutual 
liking  for  each  other. 


FOUNDED  ON  FACT. 

THIS  twenty-seventh  of  December,  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-three,  I  am  staying  on  a 
visit  in  a  small  but  comfortable  French  chateau. 
It  has  been  snowing  fast  all  night  long  ;  and  the 
fall  is  so  heavy,  and  the  drifts  are  so  deep,  that 
all  communication  by  carriage  is  cut  off  until  the 
cantonnicrs^  or  road-makers,  can  dig  out  a  pass- 
age. The  long  covered  arbor  in  the  garden,  with 
its  central  dome  and  pavilion  at  each  end,  is  con- 
verted into  a  white  semi-transparent  cavern, 
Tvhich  an  Esquimaux  would  look  upon  as  a  pal- 
ace. Alphonse,  the  man  of  all  work,  is  sweep- 
ing a  foot-path  down  the  avenue  which  runs 
straight  from  my  bed-room  window  to  the  fish- 
pond in  the  newly  purchased  park,  on  whose  sur- 
face he  evidently  is  projecting  a  space  for  us  to 
skate  upon.  Martha,  the  maid-servant,  spade  in 
hand,  is  boldly  opening  a  royal  road  direct  from 
the  kitchen  door  to  the  wood-stack  and  the  coal 
heap  ;  for  we  burn  a  few  coals  here,  which  reach 
us  both  from  Belgium  and  England.  My  host  is 
perfectly  content ;  the  v/alking  postman  has 
brought  him  his  favorite  newspaper,  the  Journal 
du  Departement  de  I'Est,  and  he  is  already  deep- 
ly absorbed  in  the  continuation  of  an  interesting 
feuilleton.  The  postman's  task  was  not  an  easy 
one  ;  but  New-year's  Day  and  its  accompanying 
gifts  are  near  at  hand.  Madame  Fossette,  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  is  busy  expediting  house- 
hold afiairs,  with  an  eye  to  the  spinning-wheel 
by-and-by.  F^licite  Fossette,  her  daughter-in- 
law,  is  fully  occupied,  for  the  moment,  with  her 
two  little  children.  My  friend  Isidore  Fossette, 
nephew,  son,  and  husband  of  the  aforesaid  per- 
sons respectively,  has  been  lamenting  with  me 
that  it  is  impossible  (that  is  to  say,  would  be  ex- 
tremely foolish)  to  go  out  at  present  after  the 
flocks  of  wild  geese  which  are  hovering  about  the 
neighborhood.  They  are  not  likely  to  shift  their 
quarters  f:ir,  and  we  shall  be  sure  to  get  a  better 
shot  at  them  to-miDrrow.  Moreover,  we  are  to 
dine  to-day  off  a  fine  yovmg  white-fronted  gan- 
der, and  there  is  a  magnificent  bean  goose  in  store 
besides,  both  which  highly-valued  head  of  game 
are  t!ie  result  of  our  prowess.  Trust  a  French- 
man not  to  think  of  the  larder  whenever  he 
amuses  himself  with  half  a  day's  shooting. 

You  must  know,  then,  that  I  am  an  English- 
man rosiding  abroad,  through  the  joint  induce- 
incnts  of  hoalth,  economy,  and  taste.  My  income 
IS  just  suirKJciit  for  me  to  live  thus,  sparingly  and 
prudeiilly,  in  idleness;  I  manage,  however,  to 
cam  HO  c(;mlbrtablc  an  additional  revenue  with 


my  pen,  that  you  may  call  me,  if  you  like,  a  pro- 
fessional rather  than  an  amateur  writer.  For  the 
successful  prosecution  of  this  pursuit,  a  certain 
degree  of  quiet  and  retirement  is  necessary.  With 
an  innate  dislike  to  a  great-town  residence,  and 
an  instinctive  Jove  of  out-door  amusements,  I 
contrived  to  secure  every  requisite  advantage  by 
lodging  in  a  roomy  farm-house,  the  land  contig- 
uous to  which  was  cultivated  by  the  proprietors, 
a  widow  and  her  married  son,  all  living  under  the 
same  roof.  The  Fossettes,  therefore,  are  no  new 
acquaintances  of  mine.  Their  farm  is  a  paternal 
estate  which  has  belonged  to  the  family  about 
seventy  years.  The  house  itself,  when  I  first 
entered  it,  was  an  oflTshoot  of  the  old  chateau :  all 
the  principal  rooms  of  which  had  long  remained 
unoccupied,  until  I  selected  my  apartment. 

The  garden,  when  I  first  came,  was  utterly  neg- 
lected :  a  wilderness  of  weeds,  a  tangled  thicket 
of  unpruned  bushes.  With  the  frugality,  ap- 
proaching to  miserly  habits,  which  often  charac- 
terizes the  country  people  of  France,  the  Fossette 
family  regarded  this  garden  as  much  of  an  incon- 
sistent piece  of  luxury  in  their  station  of  life,  and 
as  much  of  an  incumbrance,  as  the  chateau  itself. 
But  I  soon  explained  to  them  that  if  they  would 
allow  me  to  act  as  their  head-gardener  (when 
writing,  and  fishing,  and  excursionizing  did  not 
call  me  elsewhere),  and  if  Isidore  and  Alphonse 
w^ould  work  under  my  directions  as  often  as  they 
could  contrive  a  spare  half  day,  v/ith  Martha  now 
and  then  to  lend  a  hand  to  the  weeding,  they 
might  not  only  have  many  extras  to  set  upon 
their  table — only  consider  how  much  better  the 
soup  would  be,  with  a  variety  of  fresh-cut  vege- 
tables ! — but  it  would  become  a  sort  of  savings' 
bank  for  labor. 

My  plan  was  adopted,  and  we  went  to  work. 
It  is  hard  to  say  who  were  most  delighted,  ma- 
dame  and  myself,  or  Isidore,  Alphonse  and  Mar- 
tha, as  order  and  productiveness  gradually  took 
the  place  of  chaotic  rubbish.  We  found  still 
surviving  many  valuable  fruit-trees  and  flowering 
shrubs,  with  which  the  place  had  been  planted 
in  the  days  of  its  prosperity.  Peaches,  apricots, 
vines,  figs,  and  mulberries  ;  roses,  althaeas,  pom- 
egranates, hydrangeas,  and  many  other  favorites 
of  the  olden  time,  were  a  valuable  stock  to  find 
ready  at  hand,  and  only  begging  for  the  spade 
and  the  pruning-knife  to  come  and  help  them. 
All  these  joint  exertions  made  us  very  good 
friends  together,  and  I  became  the  family  confi- 
dent, to  whom  family  history  and  family  projects 
might  be  intrusted,  with  the  certainty  of  finding 
a  sincere  coadjutor.  Madame  revealed  to  me  the 
cause  of  a  secret  sorrow,  and  I  hit  upon  a  scheme 
for  removing  it. 

A  literary  task  required  me  to  visit  Montoise, 
the  capital  town  of  the  Departement  dc  I'Est,  a 
short  day's  railway  journey  from  the  department 
in  which  Beaui)re  is  situated.  I  took  with  me  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  Monsieur  Regnier,  the 
editor  and  projmetor  of  the  leading  newspaper 
there.  After  a  few  days'  intercourse,  and  a  din- 
ner (which  I  hold  to  be  the  very  best  way  of 
cementing  a  new  connection),  M.  Regnier  had 
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put  me  in  the  way  of  pursuing  my  researches, 
and  I  could  talk  to  him  unreservedly  about  other 
matters.  So,  without  further  preface,  I  observed, 
"  General  Delacroix  resides  at  Montoise,  I  be- 
lieve.    Do  you  know  liim  !" 

"  I  know  him  well ;  he  is  an  amiable  old  man, 
leading  a  quiet  life,  with  few  acquaintances  and 
no  relations.  As  is  the  case  with  many  elderly 
people,  his  principal  amusement  is  fictitious  nar- 
rative. He  studies  the  feuilleton  of  my  paper 
most  punctually.  *  He  must  be  getting  into  years." 
"  He  is  seventy-one  next  first  of  May." 
"  He  has  seen  a  good  deal  of  service,  too.  Al- 
though, I  beheve,  without  a  broken  bone  or  a 
ball  lodged  in  any  part  of  his  body,  his  person  is 
said  to  be  covered  with  scars.  He  has  several 
remarkable  scars  on  his  face." 

"  The  most  striking  one,"  I  answered,  ''  is  not 
a  wound  received  in  battle.  I  mean  that  across 
his  left  eyebrow.  It  was  caused  when  a  boy,  by 
the  kick  of  a  vicious  mare,  which  fractured  the 
bone,  and  left  him  for  several  days  in  a  most 
precarious  state.  He  must  have  been  inevitably 
killed,  but  for  the  courage  of  a  younger  sister, 
who  pulled  him  back  as  he  lay  on  the  ground  in- 
sensible, and  gave  the  alarm." 

"  You  seem  to  be  better  acquainted  with  his 
history  than  I  am,"  said  M.  Regnier. 
"  I  only  know  what  has  been  told  me." 
"  Would  you  like  to  be  introduced  to  himi     I 
can  easily  do  it." 

"  No  ;  not  yet  at  least.  But  I  very  much  wish 
to  see  him.  Then,  if  I  like  his  looks,  I  have  two 
favors  to  ask  of  you  ; — first,  to  allow  me  to  write 
a  feuilleton  in  your  newspaper,  and  then  to  in- 
form mc  when  it  is  hkely  to  fall  into  his  hands." 
"  With  the  greatest  pleasure.  We  will  now 
step  to  the  Cafe  Dagbert,  where  the  General  is 
sure  to  be  at  this  moment,  and  then  you  can  take 
your  first  survey,  and  lay  the  ground- work  of 
whatever  scheme  you  happen  to  be  planning  on 
the  present  occasion." 

We  entered.  The  General  was  reading  the 
Journal  du  Departement  dc  I'Est  attentively.  M. 
Regnier  approached,  and  saluted  him. 

"Good-day,  good-day!"  said  the.  General 
frankly.  "  You  know,  M.  Regnier,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  a  critic,  but  I  hardly  think  your 
feuilleton  to-day  as  good  as  usual." 

"  Perhaps  not,  Goneral,  that  may  be  remedied 
another  time.  I  am  expecting  in  an  early  num- 
ber to  give  you  a  specimen  of  a  new  writer,  who 
has  lately  volunteered  hi.s  services." 

"  Ah  !  I  shall  be  curious  to  see  it.  Pray  give 
mc  a  hint  when  it  appears  " 

I  had  heard  and  seen  enough  ;  I  was  satisfied. 
Not  only  was  the  General  as  like  Madame  Fos- 
sette  as  it  was  possi])le  for  a  brother  to  be  like  a 
sister,  but  his  voice  also  rung  with  the  clear  me- 
tallic tenor  tone  which  was  familiar  to  my  ears 
from  the  lips  of  her  son.  The  scar,  too,  on  the 
eyebrow,  was  exactly  as  described  to  me.  I  kept 
it  in  the  back-ground.  We  soon  left  the  caft";, 
and  departed  our  several  ways.  I  sat  down  to 
my  writing  table,  and  did  not  ri.se  until  the  feu- 
illeton was  finished.     It  had  been  too  lontr  medi- 


tated, not  to  run  off  fluently.  I  hastened  with 
the  manuscript  to  the  office  of  the  Journal.  M. 
Regnier  translated  it  into  French  with  equal 
rapidity.  We  corrected  it  between  us,  and  it 
was  at  once  put  into  the  printer's  hands. 

"Now,"  said  he,  "all  we  have  to  do  is  to  go 
to  the  Cafe  Dagbert  the  day  after  to-morrow  at 
three  in  the  afternoon.  My  paper  will  be  deliv- 
ered there,  soon  after  our  arrival ;  and  your  little 
intrigue,'  whose  object  I  think  I  now  clearly  see, 
and  in  which  I  heartily  wish  you  success,  will 
make  the  first  step  toward  its  denouement ^ 

We  met  punctually  at  the  appointed  time.  M. 
Regnier  introduced  me  to  the  General,  as  the 
English  author  who  had  written  the  feuilleton  in 
the  forthcoming  number ;  I  said  it  was  merely  a 
slight  anecdote  founded  on  fact.  In  the  midst 
of  further  desultory  small-talk,  the  light-heeled 
Mercury  of  the  office  arrived.  The  paper  was 
handed  to  the  General  at  once,  who  opened  it 
carefully,  doubled  back  the  upper  portion,  care- 
lessly disregarding  political  news,  leaders,  and 
advertisements  :  adjusted  his  gold  spectacles,  and 
fixed  his  whole  attention  on  the  realms  of  ro- 
mance.    I  watched  him  narrowly. 

At  first  the  only  perceptible  symptom  of  un- 
usual emotion  was  the  agitated  and  rapid  way  in 
which  he  drew  his  breath.  Then,  after  the  lapse 
of  two  or  three  minutes,  he  laid  the  paper  down, 
uttering  in  an  under-tone  the  single  monosyllable 
"Strange!"  and  looking  very  hard,  first  at  me 
and  then  at  M.  Regnier.  He  promptly  resumed 
the  paper,  but  soon  stopped,  saying,  "  The  heat 
of  the  room  has  dimmed  my  glasses — I  can  not 
see  through  them."  He  removed  them,  and  it 
was  visible  that  his  eyes  were  sufTused  with  tears. 
"  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  read  it  to  mel"  he 
asked,  "  and  to  begin  at  the  beginning.  I  wish 
to  hear  the  whole  of  the  talc." 

I  took  up  the  journal  and  said,  "If  you  will 
excuse  my  English  accent,  I  shall  have  great 
pleasure  in  reading  the  feuilleton  as  distinctly  as 
I  can.  I  repeat,  it  is  nothing  but  a  mere  anec- 
dote founded  on  fact." 

The  printed  narrative  ran  as  follows  : 
"  In  place  of  our  usual  Feuilleton  to-day,  we 
propose  to  give  the  simple  relation  of  a  happy 
event  which  has  occurred  to  a  respectable  family 
in  a  distant  department. 

"  Toward  the  close  of  the  last  century,  a  farmer 
and  small  landed  proprietor  of  the  name  of  Dou- 
riez  resided  at  Bellecle.  His  family  consisted  of 
four  sons  and  a  daughter ;  Penelope,  the  girl, 
being  three  years  younger  than  her  elder  brother. 
The  eldest,  Jerome  Douriez,  received  a  better  ed- 
ucation than  the  rest,  owing  to  the  accidental 
favor  of  the  Cure,  who  believed  that  he  had  dis- 
covered a  certain,  latent  talent  in  his  rustic  pupil. 
The  pursuits  of  all  the  younger  brethren  were 
entirely  limited  to  the  usual  routine  of  a  small 
French  farm.  Jerome,  however,  found  time  to 
impart  a  considerable  amount  of  information  to 
his  sister,  who,  besides  himself,  was  the  only 
member  of  the  family  able  to  read  and  write.  A 
jealous  feeling  was  the  consequence  on  the  part 
of  the  juniors,  while  the  elders  looked,  contempt- 
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uously  and  cvou  disapprovingly,  on  what  they 
considered  as  little  better  than  idleness  and  waste 
of  time.  ^V''hen  they  saw  him  drawing  circles 
and  triangles  on  the  dusty  ground,  which  he  had 
smoothetl  with  the  palm  of  his  hand,  they  re- 
garded him  as  an  idiot  who  amused  himself  with 
the  chance  crossings  of  sticks  and  straws.  When 
they  found  that  ho  devoted  whole  days  to  ram- 
blino"  from  hill  to  plain,  from  forest  to  stream, 
mapping  out  the  country  on  scraps  of  paper  which 
lie  carried  about  with  him  for  the  purpose,  they 
not  unreasonably  complained  :  telling  him  that 
he  would  be  much  better  employed  in  plowing 
in  the  colza  or  sowing  the  wheat. 

"  Jerome  was  both  idle  and  indolent.  By  the 
former  epithet,  I  denote  his  perpetually  playing 
at  soldiers  with  the  village  boys,  storming  imag- 
inary fortifications,  and  building  temporary  bridges 
over  dry  ditches  and  fordable  brooks  ;  by  the  sec- 
ond, his  long-continued  indulgence  in  undevelop- 
ed schemes  and  day-dreams,  imagining  a  future 
career  utterly  inconsistent  with  his  present  posi- 
tion. The  estrangement  of  his  family  became 
more  and  more  decided.  He  was  treated  as  a 
burden,  and  a  good-for-nothing  sluggard,  of  whom 
it  was  prophesied  no  good  could  come.  It  is  a 
long  lane  which  has  no  turning  ;  and  at  last  this 
uncomfortable  state  of  things  was  stopped,  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  by  a  sudden  summons  to  serve 
as  a  soldier.  He  left  home  with  but  one  regret, 
and  that  was,  that  he  must  part  from  his  sister, 
probably  forever.  Early  in  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  one,  Jerome  bade  adieu  to  his  native 
village." 

The  General  rocked  in  his  chair  uneasily,  but 
we  took  no  notice. 

"  Years  passed  away,  and,  as  far  as  his  family 
was  concerned,  Jerome  might  have  been  reckoned 
with  the  dead.  He  never  wrote ;  why  write  to 
people  who  can  not  read,  and  who  parted  from 
3'^ou  in  a  way  which  makes  you  believe  they 
would  not  care  to  read  a  letter  from  you  if  they 
could  !  Now  and  then,  some  trifling  but  signifi- 
cant token  did  reach  Penelope  by  unexpected 
hands  ;  for  instance,  one  day  there  was  delivered 
to  her  the  half  of  an  old  story-book  which  she 
and  her  absent  brother  had  often  conned  together 
in  childhood.  She  kept  these  friendly  intima- 
tions to  herself,  rejoicing  in  the  thought  that  her 
favorite  brother  at  least  had  escaped  the  dangers 
of  war,  was  surviving,  and  had  not  forgotten  her. 
Years,  I  say,  passed  away  ;  the  mother  died,  and 
was  soon  followed  by  one  of  the  younger  sons. 
Douricz,  the  father,  had  grown  weak-minded, 
driveling,  and  more  miserly  than  ever.  The  two 
sons  remained  unmarried,  and  still  resided  under 
the  paternal  roof,  working  hard  and  faring  fru- 
gally, to  increase  their  goods  more  and  inorc  abun- 
dantly. Their  farm  was  a  sort  of  common  store- 
house, who.se  treasures,  it  was  felt  and  understood, 
would  pass  to  the  lot  of  the  last  surviving  mem- 
ber. It  was  a  mass  of  unenjoyed  wealth,  without 
the  least  prospect  of  being  better  employed  at 
any  future  time,  except  perhaps  through  Pene- 
lope's mean.s,  who  was  now  fully  recognized  as 
the  mistress  of  the  household. 


"In  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  thirteen,  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  elder  Douriez  arrived. 
Penelope  was  deputed  to  open  and  read  it.  It 
came  from  Jerome.  It  was  short,  straightfor- 
ward, and  not  without  affection.  It  stated  that 
after  so  many  years  of  absence  and  silence,  he 
wished  to  see  his  relations  again.  That  he  had 
been  harassed  in  mind  and  severely  wounded  in 
body,  and  that  he  would  be  glad  to  enjoy  a  little 
repose  at  home  ;  indeed,  both  private  and  public 
circumstances  made  a  short  furlough  indispens- 
ably necessary. T  hat  if  they  would  send  word 
at  once  to  his  temporary  address  that  he  would 
be  welcome,  he  would  visit  them  immediately, 
but  that  they  must  not  delay  their  communica- 
tion, if  they  wished  it  to  reach  him. 

"A  family  consultation  was  held  as  to  what 
course  should  be  pursued.  Should  they  again 
be  burdened  with  an  idle  dependent,  who  would 
be  more  useless  than  ever,  incapable  of  work, 
with  military  habits  of  smoking,  drinking,  and 
dissipation,  to  consume  the  produce  of  the  farm 
and  the  dairy  1  If  Jerome  chose  to  present  him- 
self at  their  door  as  a  broken-down  besiffar,  claim- 
ing  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  night's  lodging,  of 
course  they  could  not  drive  him  away  ;  but,  to 
invite  him  was  quite  a  difierent  matter.  In  vain 
Penelope  pleaded  her  utmost.  It  was  decided 
that  no  notice  should  be  taken  of  Jerome's  letter, 
and  that  events  should  be  allowed  to  follow  their 
own  course. 

' '  A  few  weeks  afterward,  a  disabled  veteran 
returned  to  Bellecle.  His  first  thought,  after 
seeing  his  own  friends,  was  to  call  on  the  Dou- 
riez family,  and  congratulate  them — yes,  con- 
gratulate them  !  on  the  honor  which  Jerome  had 
shed  on  their  name.  What !  Did  they  not 
know  that  he  had  risen  to  be  a  general,  with 
fortune,  and  decorations,  and  high  renown ! 
And,  as  he  was  now  fast  recovering  from  his 
late  dangerous  wound,  did  they  not  know  that 
there  was  no  guessing  what  eminence  he  might 
reach.     Even  Marshal  of  France,  perhaps  ! 

"  '  Jerome  rich  !  Jerome  powerful !  Jerome 
high  in  favor  with  the  Emperor !  Oh  !  let  us 
send  word  to  him  to  come  without  delay  !  Pene- 
lope, you  are  the  only  writer  among  us.  Write 
instantly;  we  will  dictate.' 

"A  letter  was  dictated,  even  more  mean  spi- 
rited and  transparently  interested  than  their  pre- 
vious silence.  They  even  had  the  injustice  and 
the  cunning  to  make  poor  Penelope  take  upon 
herself  the  blame  with  which  they  alone  were 
chargeable  for  the  tardiness  of  their  missive.  It 
was  dispatched.  At  the  end  of  a  few  anxious 
days,  no  answer. A  nother  week;  no  answer. 
Another  year ;  no  answer.  Fort}^  long  years ; 
and  no  answer." 

Here,  I  discontinued  my  reading,  and  looking 
at  General  Delacroix,  insidiously  said,  "  I  should 
have  done  the  very  same  thing  myself  I  never 
would  have  responded  to  the  advances  of  people 
who  had  so  heartlessly  tmd  cruelly  cast  me  off, 
even  though  they  were  mj'^  own  brother  and  sis- 
ter, and  the  sole  relations  I  had  in  the  world." 

"Would  you  not?"  he  thoughtfully  returned. 
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"  I  do  not  know  whether  I  should,  or  not.  But 
you  are  younger  than  I,  and  your  paasions  have 
greater  power  over  you.  Men's  resolutions 
change  as  they  advance  in  years.  Life  is  short, 
and  ano-cr  should  not  be  eternal.  Please  to  go 
on,  if  you  arc  not  tired." 

"  Forty  long  years,"  I  continued  from  my  feu- 
illeton,  "  is  a  longer  space  of  time  than  people 
are  in  the  habit  of  imagining.  Douriez,  senior, 
departed  this  life.  One  of  his  sons  caught  a 
fever,  while  too  closely  overlooking  some  labor- 
ers in  the  marshes  ;  and  he  died  too.  The  other 
heated  himself  in  thrashing  flax-seed  ;  obstructed 
perspiration,  and  a  whole  week  passed  in  an  at- 
mosphere loaded  with  dust,  brought  on  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  which  terminated  in  a  rapid 
consumption.  Both  the  young  men  had  contin- 
ued single  ;  so  Penelope  remained  inheritress  of 
all.  After  a  decent  delay  of  eighteen  months, 
she  married  a  young  farmer,  between  whom  and 
herself  there  had  long  existed  an  intelligence  of 
looks.  He  was  not  spared  to  her  many  years, 
and  she  was  left  a  widow,  with  an  only  son." 

I  paused. 

"Well,"  said  the  General,  impatiently,  "is 
that  all  ?  Or  are  we  to  have  the  continuation  in 
the  next  number]" 

"  No.  The  whole  is  here.  The  rest  is  very 
soon  told." 

"  The  estrangement  of  the  surviving  brother 
and  sister  still  continued.  In  fact,  neither  of  the 
two  knew  whether  the  other  were  livino-  or  not, 
though  each  felt  a  secret  yearning  in  the  recesses 
of  the  heart.  At  length,  Jerome  happened  to 
read,  in  one  of  our  most  popular  novelists,  a  tale 
which  strongly  reminded  him  of  his  early  youth, 
but  the  conclusion  of  which  was  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  dictates  of  natural  affection,  than 
with  the  unyielding  maintenance  of  displeasure 
that  refused  to  be  entreated.  He  remembered 
that  no  reconciliation  could  take  place  in  the 
grave.  He  made  cautious  inquiries.  He  found 
that,  those  of  whom  he  had  most  right  to  com- 
plain, and  whom  he  now  began  to  pity  for  their 
narrow-mindedness,  were  gone  ;  that  the  sister 
whom  he  loved,  was  left,  and  had  a  worthy  son, 
whom  she  loved  too.  He  formed  tlie  bold  reso- 
lution to  swallow  his  long-cherished  pride  and 
anger,  and  to  make  the  first  step.  He  sought 
his  sister  ;  found  her  unchanged,  except  by  years 
and  sorrows  ;  and  saw  at  a  glance  that  her  child, 
his  nephew,  would  stand  him  in  the  place  of  a 
son.  The  relatives  met,  to  part  no  more.  One 
roof  covers  them  by  night ;  around  one  table  they 
daily  assemble  in  cheerful  thankfulness  ;  and  now, 
at  their  last  hour  they  can,  without  hypocrisy, 
utter  the  prayer,  '  Father,  forgive  us  our  tres- 
passes as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against 
us!'" 

"  And  that.  General,"  I  said,  laying  down  the 
paper,  and  assuming  a  sort  of  commercial-travel- 
er's self-complacency,  "  that's  my  first  attempt 
at  a  feuilleton."  But  my  sprightliness  met  with 
no  response. 

"  You  say,  Sir,  this  little  story  is  founded  on 
factV 


'•I  am  acquainted  with  all  the  parties.  Of 
course,  the  real  names  are  not  given." 

"  And  Jerome,  the  elder  brother,  who  rose  in 
the  army — do  you  know  himi" 

"Yes!" 

He  seemed  disappointed  at  this  answer. 

He  then  observed,  more  as  if  talking  to  him- 
self than  addressing  me,  "  I  should  much  like  to 
see  how  those  people  get  on  together." 

"  Nothing  is  easier  ;"  I  interposed.  "  I  want 
to  transact  business  with  them  to-morrow"  (this 
was  not  strictly  true  though,  for  I  had  not  yet 
taken  all  the  notes  I  wanted  at  Montoise)  "  and 
I  shall  be  very  happy  to  take  you  with  me  in  the 
character  of  a  friend  who  wishes  to  join  me  in  a 
short  excursion." 

"  But  the  General — Jerome,  as  you  call  him? 
I  wonder  if  I  know  him.     Is  he  there  too]" 

"  If  he  is  not  now,  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  be 
there,  by  the  time  of  our  arrival." 

I  cut  all  further  conversation  as  short  as  pos- 
sible. It  was  agreed  that  General  Delacroix 
should  meet  me  at  the  railway  station,  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  at  seven  o'clock.  M.  Regnier 
excused  himself  from  joining  us,  on  the  ground 
of  the  exigencies  of  his  paper,  and  his  publishing 
business.  Strangely  enough,  the  General  never 
inquired  whither  I  was  going  to  take  him.  He 
seemed  to  be  indulging  in  some  visionary  imagi- 
nations, from  which  he  feared  to  be  awakened 
by  the  least  collision  with  fact.  He  kept  the  ap- 
pointment with  military  exactness.  I  took  both 
our  tickets.  He  made  no  remark  as  to  the  length 
of  our  journey.  He  had  never  traveled  by  that 
line  of  railway,  and  it  was  only  toward  the  close 
of  our  trip,  that  he  was  startled  to  observe  towns 
whose  public  buildings  were  familiar  to  him. 

We  alighted.  He  took  my  arm,  and  I  led  him 
through  lanes  and  across  meadows,  over  whose 
features  more  than  fifty  years  had  thrown  their 
veil.  I  opened  a  gate  leading  into  a  shrubbery 
of  evergreens.  A  shady  path  led  us  to  the  gar- 
den-door of  a  mansion.  I  entered  without  knock- 
ing, and  we  soon  stood  in  a  spacious  saloon, 
wherein  were  sitting  a  matron  in  company  with 
a  fine  young  man,  her  son,  with  his  neat  smiling 
wife,  and  two  little  children.  Before  they  could 
recover  their  surprise  at  our  entrance  (my  pres- 
ence was  too  habitual  to  startle  them)  the  Gen- 
eral looked  hard  at  the  elder  personage.  I  felt 
him  treml)le  ;  he  let  go  my  arm,  and  advancing 
to  my  good  friend  Madame  Fossette,  embraced 
her  long  and  lovingly,  with  no  other  uttered  ex- 
pressions than,  "My  sister!" 

And  this  is  how  I  haj)pcn  to  be  visiting  at  the 
comfortable  Chateau  de  Bcaupre  this  snowy 
twenty-seventh  of  December,  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-thr(;e. 

SHOTS  AND  SHELLS. 

IF  the  world  will  go  a-fighting,  we  of  the  peace- 
able class  may  at  least  try  to  understand  what 
the  (Quixotes  are  about.  With  this  view  we  have 
in(piired  curiously  into  the  nature  of  the  missiles 
which,  with  the  aid  of  villainous  saltpetre,  they 
let  fly  at  one  another  ;  and  the  replies  we  have  re- 
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ceived  enable  us  to  give  some  account  of  those  dia- 
bolical messengers  of  battle  that  "  hurtle  through 
the  darkened  air,"  under  the  name  of  shots  and 
shells. 

The  terra  shell,  in  military  language,  signifies 
a  hollow  globe  of  cast  iron,  the  central  cavity 
beinfT  destined  to  contain  either  gunpowder  alone, 
or  a  mixture  of  gunpowder  and  bullets  :  if  the 
latter,  the  shell  is  termed  a  shrapnell  from  the 
gallant  captain,  its  inventor  ;  and  also  a  "  spher- 
ical case-shot."  When  filled  with  gunpowder 
alone,  it  is  simply  a  shell,  or  occasionally  a  bomb- 
shell. 

The  ordinary  shell,  or  bomb-shell  if  the  reader 
pleases,  is  a  very  old  invention,  dating  from  at 
least  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
attributed,  with  strong  probability,  to  the  Vene- 
tians, who  employed  this  missile  with  great  effect 
against  their  enemies  the  Turks.  Its  construc- 
tion is  sufficiently  simple,  consisting  as  it  does 
of  a  hollow  cast-iron  sphere,  with  an  aperture 
plugged  at  pleasure,  just  as  a  bottle  is  with  a 
cork.  The  contents  of  this  round  iron  bottle  are 
gunpowder;  and  the  intention  is,  that  at  a  cer- 
tain given  period,  the  powder  shall  ignite,  and 
burst  the  shell  into  fragments.  These  fragments 
spreading  far  and  wide,  commit  sad  devastation 
by  virtue  of  their  projectile  force  ;  in  addition  to 
which,  the  ignited  gunpowder  sets  fire  to  any 
combustible  body  with  which  it  may  come  in 
contact. 

When  the  shell  is  projected  from  a  gun,  and 
has  arrived  at,  or  at  any  rate  very  near,  the  ob- 
ject intended  to  be  struck,  the  ignition  is  accom- 
plished by  means  of  a  contrivance  termed  the 
fuse.  Now,  every  child  who  has  amused  him- 
self with  a  squib  or  a  blue-light,  will  easily  com- 
prehend the  nature  of  a  fuse,  which  is  a  hollow 
cylinder  of  wood  or  metal  stuffed  hard  with  a 
comparatively  slow-burning  gunpowder  or  com- 
position— not  capable  of  explosion,  but  occupy- 
ing a  certain  definite  number  of  seconds  before  it 
can  reach  the  internal  charge.  When  shells 
were  first  introduced,  and  for  a  long  time  subse- 
quently, they  were  shot  out  of  short  stumpy 
pieces  of  artillery  denominated  mortars.  At 
present,  they  are  not  thus  restricted,  all  but  the 
very  largest  being  now  shot  out  of  cannons  and 
howitzers — the  latter  a  sort  of  compromise  be- 
tween a  cannon  and  a  mortar.  It  will  be  per- 
ceived that  the  regulation  or  timing  of  a  fuse — 
in  other  words,  the  adjustment  of  its  length,  in 
such  a  way  that  its  fire  may  communicate  with 
the  central  charge  exactly  at  the  proper  instant 
— is  a  matter  requiring  much  delicacy  of  hand, 
much  calculation,  and  much  experience.  If  ex- 
plosion takes  place  too  soon,  the  whole  effect  of 
the  discharge  is  lost ;  if  too  late,  then  the  missile 
is  no  better  than  a  common  round  shot.  Thus, 
at  Waterloo,  many  of  the  French  shells  did  no 
further  harm  than  bespatter  our  troops  with  dirt, 
on  account  of  the  too  great  length  of  their  fuse. 
The  shells  failing  to  explode  in  the  air,  fell,  and 
buried  themselves  in  the  ground,  where,  finally 
bursting,  they  spouted  up  torrents  of  mud ;  and 
that  was  the  extent  of  the  damage  they  effected. 


Perhaps,  now,  the  reader  will  ask  how  the  fuse 
is  lighted  \  Why,  by  the  blast  of  the  gun  itself 
— although  the  discovery  that  it  might  thus  be 
lighted  was  the  result  of  accident.  For  a  long 
time  subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  shells,  the 
fuse  had  to  be  lighted  as  a  preliminary  operation 
— a  perilous  arrangement,  for  if  the  gun  missed 
fire,  wo  to  the  gunner  ! 

Many  attempts  have  been  made,  within  the 
last  few  years,  to  effect  the  ignition  of  shells 
without  the  aid  of  a  fuse — that  is  to  say,  to 
ignite  them  on  the  principle  of  the  percussion- 
cap  ;  and  if  this  could  be  accomplished,  they 
would  acquire  a  great  accession  of  power  for 
many  special  purposes.  Many  cases  may  be 
imagined  in  which  a  shell  of  this  kind  would 
possess  a  manifest  advantage  over  the  common 
sort ;  for  example,  when  brought  to  bear  upon 
ships.  The  mere  bursting  of  a  shell  near  a  ship, 
is  not  necessarily  attended  with  serious  conse- 
quences ;  but  the  great  point  to  be  achieved 
would  be  the  explosion  at  the  very  moment  of 
contact.  The  explosion  of  so  large  a  quantity 
of  gunpowder  u^on  or  within  a  ship's  timbers, 
would  be  productive  of  an  effect  so  easy  to  under- 
stand, that  it  need  not  be  described.  This  con- 
summation is  scarcely  likely  when  shells  with 
fuses  are  employed,  seeing  that  the  very  force  of 
concussion  has  a  tendency  to  extinguish  the  fuse, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  chances  in  favor  of  a  shell's 
bursting  before  it  arrives  in  dangerous  propinquity 
to  the  ship. 

All  attempts  to  apply  the  percussion  principle 
to  shells  have,  so  far  as  relates  to  artillery,  been 
futile.  If  the  problem  of  rifling  the  bore  of  can- 
non, however,  was  solved,  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  the  case,  for  these  projectiles,  as  a 
matter  of  curiosit)^  have  been  frequently  shot 
from  rifled  small-arms,  and  have  exploded  on 
striking  their  object  with  almost  unfailing  cer- 
tainty. 

Having  described  the  ordinary  shell,  it  might 
seem  natural  that  we  should  proceed  at  once  to 
the  shrapnell ;  but  certain  reasons,  the  nature  of 
which  will  be  presently  evident,  induce  us  to  pre- 
face that  description  with  some  notice  of  canister- 
shot.  Has  the  reader  ever  seen  a  tin  case  of 
preserved  provisions  '\  No  doubt  he  has  ;  and 
he  will,  therefore,  be  at  no  loss  to  understand 
the  nature  of  a  canister-shot.  Instead  of  a  mere 
case  of  tin  plate,  let  him  imagine  one  of  sheet 
iron  ;  instead  of  dainty  provisions,  let  him  fancy 
the  case  stuffed  full  of  small  iron  balls,  some- 
thing larger  than  musket-halls  ;  and  he  will  then 
have  a  good  notion  of  canister-shot. 

Now,  the  sheet-iron  canister,  although  quite 
strong  enough  to  withstand  all  the  knocks, 
bumps,  and  other  disturbing  contingencies  of 
transport,  is  by  no  means  strong  enough  to  with- 
stand the  explosive  force  of  gunpowder ;  hence, 
no  sooner  is  it  discharged  from  a  cannon,  than 
its  walls,  splitting  asunder,  liberate  the  bullets, 
which  are  then  scattered  just  like  a  charge  of 
small-shot.  The  devastating  effect  of  this  pro- 
jectile may  be  readily  imagined ;  but  its  range 
is  insignificant.    Perhaps  a  distance  of  300  yards 
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may  be  considered  the  most  elFective.     Many  of 
us  have  doubtless  heard  the  assertion  made,  that 
a  musket  will  kill  a  man  when  fired  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile  ;  nor,  perhaps,  is  the  assertion 
incorrect,  if  we  make  one  trifling  proviso — name- 
ly, that  the  man  aimed  at  be  hit.     But  the  ef- 
fective range  of  a  musket  is  scarcely  more  than 
100  yards  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  a  musket  properly 
charged,  screwed  in  a  vice  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  its  exact  line  of  aim,  pointed  at  a 
target  about  a  yard  square,  and   100  yards  dis- 
tant, be  fired  many  times  in  succession,  the  tar- 
get will  be  invariably  hit,  although  not  by  any 
means  in  the  same  spot.     At  a  distance  of  600 
or  700  yards,  the  bullet  might  be  deflected  to  the 
extent  of  100  yards  in  any  direction  ;   and  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile,  its  deflection  would  be  so 
great,  as  to  go  beyond  calculation.      Nothing  like 
accuracy  of  aim,  we  repeat,  can  be  depended  upon 
with  the  musket  beyond  a  distance  of  100  yards. 
From  a  consideration  of  this  circumstance,  it  fol- 
lows that  artillerymen,  with  comparative  impu- 
nity, may  discharge  canister-shot  against  a  pla- 
toon of  musket-armed  infantry.     The  Minie  rifle, 
however,  and,  indeed,  many  other  varieties  of 
rifle,  are  capable  of  hitting  a  mark  at  800  yards' 
distance,  and  even  more,  with  greater  certainty 
than  a  musket  at  100  yards  ;   and  therefore,  long 
before  a  piece  of  artillery  could  be  brought  up 
within    canister-range,    its    horses    or    gunners 
would  be  crippled  or  killed,  and  the  gun  thus 
rendered    inetfective.      Hence    it    follows,    that 
since  the  introduction  of  the  Minie  rifle,  the  ad- 
vantages of  canister-shot  are  far  less  than  they 
formerly  were  under  the  old  musket  system. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  shrapnell-shclls,  or  spherical  case- 
shot.  Let  the  reader  picture  to  himself  a  com- 
mon bomb-shell,  not  filled  with  gunpowder  alone, 
but  with  a  mixture  of  gunpowder  and  bullets  ; 
as  many  of  the  latter  being  first  inserted  as 
the  shell  will  hold,  and  gunpowder  thrown  in 
afterwards  until  all  the  interstices  are  filled 
up.  Let  him  furthermore  imagine  an  instrument 
of  this  description  to  be  supplied  with  a  fuse, 
and  he  will  have  a  true  notion  of  the  terrible 
shrapnell-shell,  or  spherical  case-shot.  From  a 
consideration  of  the  various  parts  of  which 
this  missile  is  composed,  he  will  see  that,  being 
discharged  from  a  cannon,  it  first  travels  like  a 
common  round  shot ;  but  a  certain  range  having 
been  described,  and  the  burnincr  fuse  havinji 
ignited  the  gunpowder  within,  it  will  burst 
in  pieces,  with  all  the  cflcct  of  a  canister- 
shot.  The  shrapnell,  then,  admits  of  being  re- 
garded as  a  canister-shot  intended  to  take  clFect 
at  a  very  long  range  ;  and  the  greatest  nicety  is 
requisite  in  apportioning  the  effective  length  of 
the  fuse  to  that  distance.  In  practice,  this  ap- 
portionment is  cflected  by  means  of  a  '  fuse 
augur'  or  borer,  which  scoops  out  determinate 
lengths  of  the  composition.  The  eflrctive  range 
of  such  shells  is  very  great  ;  they  will  do  good 
execution  at  1000  or  1400  yards,  and  are  highly 
dangerous  at  still  greater  distances  ;  thus,  as  it 
would  seem,  conferring  on  artillery  a  preponderat- 


ing advantage  over  the  Minie  rifle.  Still,  we  must 
not  conceal  the  fact,  that  the  question  as  to  this 
comparison  is  still  open.  The  Minie  rifle  has 
scarcely  been  tried  in  the  open  field  of  war. 
During  the  progress  of  the  siege  of  Rome,  it 
did  good  execution  against  artillery  ;  the  Chas- 
seurs lie  Vincennes,  armed  with  the  Minie  rifle, 
having  kept  up  such  a  destructive  fire  against  the 
Roman  embrasures,  that  the  artillerymen  could 
not  stand  to  their  guns.  In  the  open  field,  it  is 
argued  by  the  opponents  of  the  Minie  rifle,  can- 
non would  have  the  advantage,  inasmuch  as- the 
latter,  instead  of  being  stationary,  and  thus  afford- 
ing a  constant  mark  for  the  sharp-shooters,  would 
be  constantly  altering  their  distance,  and  thus 
disturbing  the  aim  of  the  enemy.  No  doubt,  the 
remark  has  much  truth  in  it — but  how  much, 
only  actual  practice  in  the  field  can  determine. 
The  fact,  however,  is  certain,  that  the  general 
introduction  of  the  Minie  and  other  long-range 
rifles,  will  rob  canister-shot  of  much  of  its 
terrors  ;  indeed,  some  experienced  men  urge  the 
total  abandonment  of  the  latter  in  favor  of  shrap- 
nell-shells,  the  fuses  of  which  can  now  be  regu- 
lated with  such  accuracy,  that  their  explosion  at 
any  given  distance,  compatible  with  their  range, 
may  be  absolutely  depended  upon. 

IS  THE  TOAD  VENOMOUS  1 

MANY  years  ago  the  writer,  then  un  petii 
g'argon,  gained  access  to  a  chemical  labora- 
tory which  had  been  closed  during  a  three  months' 
recess.  It  had  just  been  unlocked  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cleaning  and  sweetening  preparatory  to 
the  winter's  campaign.  What  a  strange  picture 
was  there  !  The  roaring  furnace  was  icy  cold, 
and  the  sand-bath  on  the  top  of  it,  indented  with 
the  florence  flasks  and  retorts  of  last  session, 
was  plentifully  coated  with  soot  and  dust.  The 
benches  were  desolate,  and  nothing  but  the 
broken  fragments  of  beakers,  retorts,  and  twelve- 
ouncers,  or  the  film  of  orange  or  blue  crystals, 
told  that  they  had  been  the  scene  of  many  a 
careful  manipulation,  or,  mayhap,  careless  smash. 
Even  the  test-bottles,  with  their  many-colored 
contents,  seemed  to  feel  the  solitude,  and  not  a 
few  had  given  vent  to  tears,  which,  in  the  cold 
loneliness  of  the  spot,  had  frozen  to  crystal.  My 
old  and  somewhat  dreaded  friend,  the  galvanic 
battery,  seemed  quite  unstrung,  and  his  elder 
brother,  the  electric  machine,  was  literally  clothed 
in  dust  and  ashes.  But  that  which,  of  all  other 
things,  was  calculated  to  bring  the  deepest  shade 
of  melancholy  en  my  feeHngs,  was  a  dirty  pneu- 
matic trougli  filled  with  water  of  a  suspicious 
tint  and  somewhat  cadaverous  odor.  In  this 
trough  had  been  left  a  poor  half-starved  frog,  or 
toad — I  know  not  which — the  victim  of  many  a 
shockintr  experiment,  who  kn(!W,  as  well  as  the 
best  third-year  student,  and  that  by  his  own  sad 
experience,  the  effects  produced  on  the  nervous 
system  by  the  juxtaposition  of  plates  of  copper 
and  zinc. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  sight  which  greeted 
my  curious  eyes  on  peering  into  that  dark  and 
dusty  trough.      There  lay  the  osseous  remains 
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of  the  poor  reptile  stretched  out  in  the  attitude 
of  his  last  convulsive  struggle.  What  a  wonder- 
ful sight  to  one  who  had  scarcely  expected  to 
find  a  bone  of  any  sort  in  a  frog  or  toad  !  So 
perfect  was  the  skeleton  that,  in  my  boyish  en- 
thusiasm, 1  tried  to  pick  it  up,  but  the  mysterious 
junction  of  bone  to  bone  had  dissolved  with  the 
capsular  ligaments,  and  away  the  pieces  flew 
with  the  agitation  of  the  water,  to  be  lost  in 
its  muddy  bottom.  Since  that  time  the  writer 
has  seen  much  and  borne  much,  being  of  the 
class  known  as  naturalists  ;  but  he  has  never, 
aznidst  all  his  changes,  lost  sight  of  his  old  friend. 
Durino-  the  interval,  the  bold  lion,  the  sleek 
panther,  and  the  noble  horse,  with  scores  of  other 
creatures  of  more  or  less  interest,  have  been  by 
his  knife  robbed  of  flesh  and  tendon,  to  be  fitted 
up  as  bony  monuments  of  their  faded  beauty  or 
power,  but  none  of  these  afforded  him  the  same 
pleasure  as  the  dissection  of  the  ugly  toad,  whose 
skeleton  now  sits  calmly  on  the  table  before  him. 

Toads  and  frogs  belong  to  a  class  of  animals 
denominated  the  amphibise,  from  the  fact  of  the 
animals  composing  it  possessing  the  power  of 
living  on  land  or  in  water  ;  and  they  were  for- 
merly classed  with  serpents  and  crocodiles — 
simply  as  reptiles.  They  differ  from  frogs  by 
having  no  teeth  in  either  jaw  nor  on  the  palate, 
in  having  shorter  hind  feet,  and  being  covered 
over  with  dark  suspicious-looking  warts.  Many 
are  the  conflicting  opinions  upon  the  question 
which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
That  the  toad  spits  out,  as  is  popularly  supposed, 
a  venomous  saliva  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
highly  doubtful.  The  pustules  of  the  skin,  how- 
ever, contain  a  semi-fluid  matter  which  has  gen- 
erally been  allowed  to  be  irritating.  Dr.  Jeremiah 
Kirby,  for  instance,  says  that,  *'  when  provoked, 
toads  emit  from  their  warty  skin  a  frothy  fluid, 
which  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  venomous, 
but  which  is  merely  suflSciently  irritating  to  affect 
the  delicate  skin  of  some  animals  on  which  it 
falls.  It  is  chiefly  the  ugly  form  and  lurid  ap- 
pearance of  these  animals  which  has  cast  on 
them  the  reproach  of  being  venomous — a  reproach 
which  is  now  ascertained  to  be  unjust.  Indeed, 
the  flesh  of  several  kinds  of  toads  affords  as 
wholesome  nutriment  as  that  of  frogs,  and  they 
are  eaten  with  impunity  by  snakes  and  several 
large  birds."  And  again  he  adds  : — "  The  irri- 
tating nature  of  the  fluid  emitted  by  toads,  when 
frightened  or  disturbed,  appears  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  dogs  on  seizing  them  are  affected 
with  a  slight  swelling  of  the  mouth,  accompanied 
by  an  increased  secretion  of  saliva." 

Much  as  I  would  like  to  clear  up  the  character 
of  my  old  friend,  I  am  bound,  in  justice  to  him 
and  to  public  safety,  to  admit  that  he  is  not  the 
completely  harmless  creature  kind-hearted  natu- 
ralists represent  him.  Undoubtedly  I  would 
pity  the  man  or  woman  who  would  faint  at  the 
sight  of  one,  or  even  at  its  touch,  but  I  would 
caution  fool-hardy  young  gentlemen  from  every 
thing  like  bravado  exploits  with  him.  It  is  cer- 
tainly safe  to  lay  one  on  the  hand  provided  it 
bears  no  wound ;   but  let  the  angered  creature 


inject  a  little  of  the  matter  from  its  rough  skin 
into  the  slightest  scratch  or  abrasion,  and  MM. 
Gratiolet  and  S.  Cloeg  will  speak  for  the  result. 

"  Popular  tradition,"  says  an  English  journal, 
recording  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  these 
gentlemen,  "  has  from  time  immemorial  attached 
a  poisonous  influence  to  the  toad,  but  enlightened 
opinion  presumed  that  the  idea  was  an  ignorant 
prejudice.  All  doubt,  however,  as  to  the  poison- 
ous nature  of  the  contents  of  the  skin  pustules 
has  been  set  at  rest  by  the  recent  experiments 
of  two  French  philosophers,  MM.  Gratiolet  and 
S.  Cloeg,  who,  by  inoculating  various  animals 
with  the  cutaneous  poison  of  toads  and  sala- 
manders, have  demonstrated  that  the  substance 
in  question  is  endowed  with  well-marked  and 
exceedingly  dangerous  qualities.  The  first  ex- 
periment of  these  gentlemen  was  performed  on  a 
little  African  tortoise,  which  was  inoculated  with 
some  of  the  toad-poison  in  one  of  its  hinder 
feet ;  paralysis  of  the  limb  supervened,  and  still 
existed  at  the  expiration  of  eight  months,  thus 
demonstrating  the  possibility  of  local  poisoning 
by  the  agent.  In  order  to  determine  whether 
the  poisonous  material  spoiled  by  keeping,  two 
gentlemen  procured  about  twenty-nine  grains  of 
the  poison  on  the  25th  of  April,  1851,  and  having 
placed  it  aside  until  the  16th  of  March,  1852, 
they  inoculated  a  goldfinch  with  a  little  of  this 
material.  The  bird  almost  immediately  died. 
Subsequently,  the  investigators  succeeded  in 
eliminating  the  poisonous  principle  from  the 
inert  matters  with  which  it  is  associated  in  the 
skin  pustules,  and  they  found  that  when  thus 
purified,  its  effects  were  much  more  intense  than 
before.  Like  most  of  the  known  very  strong 
organic  poisons,  the  active  principle  of  the  toad 
venom  is  alkaline  in  its  character,  almost  insol- 
uble in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  and 
very  soluble  in  alcohol.  MM.  Gratiolet  and  S. 
Cloeg  are  at  this  time  occupied  in  collecting  a 
large  amount  of  the  toad  venom,  and  will  shortly 
make  known  the  result  of  their  further  investi- 
gations, which  are  calculated,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  investigators,  to  throw  considerable  hght 
upon  the  nature  and  action  of  the  poisons  of 
hydrophobia,  of  serpents,  of  contagious  diseases, 
and  animal  poisons  generally."  No  doubt  can, 
therefore,  now  be  reasonably  harbored  of  the 
toad's  poisonous  propensities,  though  it  is  hard 
to  suppress  an  involuntary  smile  at  the  sanguine 
hopes  of  the  experimenters.  The  toad  is,  evi- 
dently, however,  quite  harmless  if  let  alone,  so 
that  there  is  no  plea  for  its  wholesale  destruc- 
tion, as  if  it  were  a  cobra  capclla.  All  that  is 
necessary,  is  to  avoid  incautiously  handling  it. 

Repulsive  and  unintelligent  as  the  appearance 
of  our  subject  undoubtedly  is,  he  is  not  without 
strong  instincts,  whose  workings  would  seem  to 
be  very  nearly  akin  to  the  feats  of  reason.  An 
amusing  instance  of  this  kind  is  related  in  the 
"  Naturalist,"  for  November  of  last  year,  by  Mr. 
William  Whytchead,  of  Risley,  in  Suflblk.  A 
toad  had  got  planted  comfortably  in  a  radish  bed, 
where  slugs  were,  of  course,  in  plenty,  to  satisfy 
his   appetite  ;    he   was  frequently  disturbed  by 
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members  of  the  family  and  others,  who  removed 
him  to  other  parts  of  the  garden  ;  but  he  as  cer- 
tainly returned  to  his  own  post,  even  through 
the  barrier  of  a  garden  net,  the  meshes  of  which 
were  but  half  the  size  of  his  body.  That  he 
actually  did  get  through  this  difficulty  was  proved 
by  observation  ;  nicely  illustrating  how  toads  and 
men  can  overcome  almost  impossibilities  by  re- 
ducing the  body.  In  order  to  test  the  extent  of 
the  toad's  attachment  to  his  chosen  situation, 
Mr.  Whytehead  had  it  removed  to  a  field  some 
distance  from  the  garden  ;  but  we  will  let  him 
relate  the  incident  in  his  own  lanfTua-Te.  "  The 
garden,  which  was  large,  was  entirely  walled 
round,  excepting  a  small  gate  leading  into 
another  garden :  this  garden  was  also  walled 
round,  but  there  was  a  single  hole  under  the 
outer  door  leading  into  a  field.  Behind  the  inner 
garden  wall  was  a  shrubbery,  and  into  this  we 
took  the  toad,  little  expecting  to  see  it  again. 
To  our  surprise,  however,  it  was  seated  next  day 
beneath  the  net.  To  reach  this  place,  it  must 
have  gone  through  the  fence  of  the  shrubbery 
into  a  field,  then  through  another  fence  into  a 
second  field,  next  through  the  hole  under  the 
outer  garden,  and,  lasily,  through  the  gate  into 
the  inner  garden." 

Public  attention  has  from  time  to  time  been 
called  to  marvelous  accounts  of  toads  found  in 
the  hearts  of  trees,  and  inclosed  in  solid  rocks, 
where  they  were  supposed  to  have  existed  in  a 
dormant  state  for  centuries.  Such  marvels, 
however,  are  by  no  means  so  well  authenticated 
as  scientific  observers  would  wish,  and  therefore 
are  to  be  received  with  very  great  caution.  Dr. 
Buckland  performed  experiments  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  length  of  time  which  the  toad  would 
subsist  without  air  or  food,  and  found  that  death 
invariably  occurred  within  tvt^elve  months,  but 
that  with  an  occasional  supply  of  atmospheric 
air,  life  continued  for  a  period  of  two  years.  The 
remarks  of  that  gifted  geologist  on  the  subject 
are  so  much  to  the  purpose,  that  we  shall  con- 
clude this  sketch  with  them.  "  The  evidence," 
says  he,  '•  is  never^  perfect  to  show  that  the 
reptiles  were  incloseil  in  a  solid  rock  ;  no  exam- 
ination is  ever  made  until  the  animal  is  first 
discovered  by  the  breaking  of  the  mass  in  which 
it  was  contained  ;  and  then  it  is  too  late  to  ascer- 
tain, without  carefully  replacing  every  fragment, 
(and  in  no  case  that  I  have  seen  reported,  has 
this  ever  been  done,)  whether  or  not  there  was 
any  hole  or  cavity  by  which  the  animal  may  have 
entered  the  place  from  which  it  was  extracted. 
Without  previous  examination,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  prove  that  there  was  no  such  com- 
munication. In  the  case  of  rocks  near  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  in  stone  quarries, 
reptiles  find  ready  admission  to  holes  and  fis- 
-sures."  And  again,  he  adds:  "An  individual 
which,  when  young,  may  have  entered  a  cavity 
by  some  very  narrow  aperture,  would  find  abun- 
dance of  food  by  catching  insocts,  which,  like 
itself,  seek  shelter  within  such  cavities,  and  may 
soon  have  increcised  so  much  in  bulk  as  to  render 
it  impossible  to  get  out  again  through  the  narrow 
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aperture  at  which  it  entered.  A  small  hole  of 
this  kind  is  very  likely  to  be  overlooked  by  com- 
mon workmen,  who  are  the  only  people  whose 
operations  on  wood  and  stone  disclose  cavities 
in  the  interior  of  such  substances." 

HOLLAND  HOUSE  AND  ITS  CELEB- 
RITIES. 
THE  interior  of  Holland  House  has  been  so 
modernized,  as,  with  little  exception,  to  retain 
no  appearance  of  the  antiquity  to  be  expected 
from  its  appearance  outside.  We  found,  never- 
theless, so  much  to  interest  us  in  it  that  we 
forgot  to  ask  for  the  chamber  in  which  Addison 
died.  We  believe,  however,  it  is  among  the  few 
apartments  that  are  not  shown.  Among  those 
which  are,  is  Charles  Fox's  bed-room  ;  that  of 
Mr.  Rogers  (a  frequent  visitor),  with  a  poet's 
view  over  the  country  toward  liarrow  ;  and  that 
of  Sheridan,  in  the  next  room  to  which  a  servant 
was  regularly  in  attendance  all  night ;  partly  to 
furnish,  we  believe,  a  bottle  of  champagne  to  the 
thirsty  orator  in  case  he  should  happen  to  call 
for  one  betwixt  his  slumbers,  and  partly  to  secure 
the  bed  curtains  from  being  set  on  fire  by  his 
candle.  A  pleasanter  apartment  to  contemplate, 
was  the  one  in  which  Lord  Holland  used  to  hear 
his  children  say  their  lessons,  and  induct  them 
into  the  beauties  of  Spenser — an  unexpected  trait 
in  the  predilections  of  a  man  of  letters  brought 
up  in  the  town  tastes  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
But  his  uncle  Charles  was  fond  of  Spenser  ;  and 
so  was  Burke,  and  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham. 
It  is  difficult  to  hinder  great  men  from  discerning 
the  merits  of  greatness.  The  poetry  of  Spensei: 
was  to  their  other  books  what  their  parks  and 
retirements  were  to  the  town  itself 

The  library  must  originally  have  been  a  place 
for  exercise  ;  for,  in  its  first  condition,  it  appears 
to  have  been  scarcely  any  thing  but  windows  ; 
and  it  is  upwards  of  ninety  feet  long,  by  only 
seventeen  feet  four  inches  wide,  and  fourteen  feet 
seven  inches  in  height.  The  moment  one  enters 
it,  one  looks  at  the  two  ends,  and  thinks  of  t\ie 
tradition  about  Addison's  pacings  in  it  to  and 
fro.  It  represents  him  as  meditating  his  Spec- 
tators between  two  bottles  of  wine,  and  comfort- 
ing his  ethics  by  taking  a  glass  of  each,  as  he 
arrived  at  either  end  of  the  room.  The  regularity 
of  this  procedure  is,  of  course,  a  jest  ;  but  the 
main  circumstance  is  not  improbable,  though 
Lord  Holland  seems  to  have  thought  otherwise. 
He  says  (for  the  words  in  Faulkner's  Kensington 
are  evidently  his):  "Fancy  may  trace  the  ex- 
quisite humor  which  enlivens  his  papers  to  the 
mirth  inspired  by  wine  ;  but  there  is  too  much 
sober,  good  sense  in  all  his  lucubrations,  even 
when  he  indulges  mo.st  in  pleasantry,  to  allow  us 
to  give  implicit  credit  to  a  tradition  invented 
probably  as  excuse  for  inteniperance  by  such  as 
can  empty  two  bottles  of  wine,  but  never  produce 
a  Spectator  or  a  Freeholder." 

Addison,  notwith.standing  the  popularity  of 
the  Foxes,  is  still  the  greatest  celebrity  of  Hol- 
land House.  His  death  in  it  is  its  greatest  event. 
Places  in  the  vicinity  are  named  after  him  ;  and 
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the  favorite  record  of  its  library  is  the  tradition, 
before  nu'iitioued,  of  the  bottle  of  wine  at  each 
end  of  it,  by  which  he  is  said  to  have  refreshed 
his  moralities,  while  concocting  their  sentences 
to  and  fro. 

It  is  added,  unfortunately,  that  Addison  drank 
the  more  because  he  was  unhappily  married. 
The  question  is  still  discussed,  and  will  probably 
never  be  settled.  The  received  opinion  is,  that 
Addison's  marriage  with  the  Countess  of  War- 
wick originated  in  his  being  tutor  to  her  son ; 
that  the  Countess  became  ashamed  of  it,  as  a 
dcscension  from  her  rank  ;  and  that  their  lives 
were  rendered  unhappy  in  consequence.  The 
prevalence  of  this  opinion  appears  to  have  been 
owing  to  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  in  which 
the  case  is  stated  with  so  evident  a  willingness 
to  believe  it,  that  people  in  general,  who  are 
ready  enough  to  fall  in  with  such  an  inclination, 
have  overlooked  the  manifest  assumptions  on 
which  it  is  founded,  and  the  "  saids"  and  "  per- 
hapses  "  with  which  it  is  qualified.  Setting 
aside  higher  points  of  view  on  such  questions, 
there  is,  in  fact,  no  proof  that  Addison  was  tutor 
to  the  young  Earl,  or  that  the  Countess  felt  any 
regret  for  the  marriage  on  the  score  of  rank. 
Tutorship,  had  he  been  a  tutor,  need  not  have 
hindered  him  from  making  a  pleasant  husband. 
Tutors  have  married  highly,  before  and  since, 
and  have  become  lords  and  archbishops  ;  and 
though  the  lady  was  a  countess  by  marriage,  her 
birth  was  but  that  of  a  baronet's  daughter.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  we  take  to  have  been,  that 
the  match  was  unsuitable  on  very  ordinary 
grounds.  The  lady  was  well  and  merry  ;  the 
gentleman  fit  only  to-  muse.  Addison  died  at 
the  end  of  three  years.  And  hence  (as  Johnson 
would  have  been  the  first  to  say,  had  any  body 
provoked  him  to  differ  with  the  other  opinion) 
hence  all  this  mighty  fuss,  sir,  about  a  tutor,  and 
a  countess,  and  the  punctilios  of  rank. 

Mi^^hty  versions  are  often  given  to  things  that 
have  quite  another   significancy.      It  has  been 
questioned  of  late  under  what  real  impulse  an- 
other circumstance  occurred,  which  is  connected 
with  Addison  and  Holland   House.     We  allude 
to  the  famous  words  which  he  is  said  to  have 
addressed  in  his  last  moments  to  the  young  Earl 
of  Warwick  :    "  See  in  what  peace  a  Christian 
can  die."      The    story  originated  with  Young, 
who  said  he  had  it  from  Tickcll ;    adding,  that 
the  Earl  led  an  irregular  life,  and  that  Addison 
wished  to  reclaim  him.     But  according  to  Malone, 
who  was  a  scrupulous  inquirer,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  the  Earl's  having  led  any  such  life  ; 
and  Walpole,  in  one  of  his  letters  that  were  pub- 
lished not  long  ago,  startled — we  should  rather 
say    shocked — the  world,   by  telling  them   that 
Addison  "  died  of  brandy."     It  is  acknowledged 
by   hi«   best  friends,  that   the   gentle  moralist, 
whose  bodily  temperament  was  as  sorry  a  one 
as  bis  mind  w^1s  otherwise,  had  gradually  been 
tcmpt(>d  to  stinmlate  it  with  wine,  until  he  be- 
came intemperate  in  the  indulgence.     It  is  im- 
possible- to  say  what  other  stimulants  might  not 
gradually  have  crept  in;    nor  is   it  improbable 


that,  during  the  patient's  last  hours,  the  physician 
himself  might  have  ordered  them.  Addison, 
therefore,  may  have  had  some  stimulus  given 
him,  whatever  it  was,  not  because  he  had  con- 
tracted a  habit  which  he  could  not  leave  off,  and 
so  "  died  of  it,"  but  because,  like  many  a  sober 
man  before  him,  he  had  not  strength  enough  to 
speak  without  it.  Again,  he  might  or  might  not 
have  known  the  nature  of  the  draught,  yet  still 
have  regarded  his  peace  of  mind  as  a  thing  apart 
from  the  composure  of  his  nerves,  and  justly 
founded  on  what  had  been  a  conviction  of  his 
life.  He  might  have  said  to  himself,  "Nothing 
can  compose  me  longer,  but  my  religious  belief. 
Let  me  show  in  this  last  trial,  how  tranquillizing 
it  can  be."  It  is  in  vain  that  we  fancy  the  light 
spirit  of  Walpole  laughing  at  us  for  these  con- 
siderations— saying  to  us,  "  Oh,  what  need  of 
words  1  He  died  drunk  and  maudlin,  and  there's 
an  end.  We  can  not  thus  consent  to  think  the 
worst,  instead  of  best,  of  a  man  who  has  given 
the  worl,d  so  much  instruction  and  entertainment, 
and  whose  Christianity,  at  all  events,  w^as  of  a 
kind  superior  to  vulgar  intolerances,  and  who 
was  disposed  to  think  the  best  of  most  things 

Good  words  are  good  things  ;  yet  good  deeds 
are  better.  Addison,  we  doubt  not,  had  his 
rights  of  comfort  from  both  ;  yet  there  is  one 
thing  which  we  could  have  preferred  his  doing 
in  his  last  hours,  to  any  thing  which  he  may 
have  said.  It  is  the  amends  which,  for  some 
mysterious  reason  or  other,  he  said  he  would 
have  made  to  Gay,  "if  he  lived."  The  story, 
as  related  by  Pope,  is,  that  "  a  fortnight  before 
Addison's  death.  Lord  Warwick  came  to  Gay, 
and  pressed  him  in  a  very  particular  manner  to 
go  and  see  Mr.  Addison,  which  he  had  not  done 
for  a  great  while.  Gay  went,  and  found  Addison 
in  a  very  weak  way.  Addison  received  him  hx 
the  kindest  manner,  and  told  him  that  he  had 
desired  this  visit  to  beg  his  pardon  ;  that  he  had 
injured  him  greatly  ;  but  that  if  he  lived,  he 
should  find  that  he  would  make  it  up  to  him. 
Gay,  on  his  going  to  Hanover,  had  great  reasons 
to  hope  for  some  good  preferment  ;  but  all  those 
views  came  to  nothing.  It 4s  not  impossible  but 
that  Mr.  Addison  might  prevent  them,  from  his 
thinking  Gay  too  well  with  some  of  the  former 
ministry.  He  did  not  at  all  explain  himself  in 
what  he  had  injured  him  ;  and  Gay  could  not 
guess  at  any  thing  else  in  which  he  could  have 
injured  him  so  considerably."  Now  it  surely 
would  have  been  better,  if  instead  of  stopping 
at  Gay's  pardon  of  him,  which  of  course  the 
good-natured  poet  heartily  gave  (we  fancy  we 
see  him  coming  out  of  Holland  House  with  the 
tears  in  his  eyes),  Addison  had  followed  it  up 
with  making  the  amends  while  he  could  ;  or, 
better  still,  had  he  secured  the  amends  before- 
hand,  in  order  to  warrant  his  asking  the  pardon. 
It  may  be  said,  that  he  might  have  been  unable. 
Perhaps  so.  But  still  he  might  have  given 
proofs  that  he  had  done  his  best. 

Addison,  it  must  be  owned,  did  not  shine 
during  his  occupation  of  Holland  House.  He 
married,  and  was  not  happy  ;  he  was  made  Sec- 
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retary  of  State,  and  was  not  a  good  one  ;  he 
was  in  Parliament,  and  could  not  speak  in  it  ; 
he  quarreled  with,  and  even  treated  contemptu- 
ously, his  old  friend  and  associate,  Steele,  who 
declined  to  return  the  injury.  Yet  there,  in 
Holland  House,  he  lived  and  wrote,  nevertheless, 
with  a  literary  glory  about  his  name  which  never 
can  desert  the  place  ;  and  to  Holland  House, 
while  he  resided  in  it,  must  have  come  all  the 
distinguished  men  of  the  day ;  for,  though  a 
Whig,  he  was  personally  "  well  in,"  as  the 
phrase  is,  with  the  majority  of  all  parties.  He 
was  in  communication  with  Swift,  who  was  a 
Tory,  and  with  Pope,  who  was  neither  Tory  nor 
Whig.  It  was  now  that  the  house  and  its  own- 
ers began  to  appear  in  verse.  Rowe  addressed 
stanzas  to  Addison's  bride  ;  and  Tickell  after  his 
death  thus  touchingly  apostrophizes  the  place  : 

"  Thou  hill,  whose  brow  the  antique  structures  grace, 
Rear'd  by  bold  chiefs  of  Warwick's  noble  race  ; 
Why,  once  so  loved,  whene'er  thy  bower  appears, 
O'er  my  dim  eyeballs  glance  the  sudden  tears  ?" 

It  seems  to  have  been  in  Holland  PIousc  (for 
he  died  shortly  afterward)  that  Addison  was 
visited  by  Milton's  daughter,  when  he  requested 
her  to  bring  him  some  evidences  of  her  birth. 
The  moment  he  beheld  her,  he  exclaimed, 
**  Madam,  you  need  no  other  voucher  ;  your  face 
is  a  sufficient  testimonial  whose  daughter  you 
are."  It  must  have  been  very  pleasing  to  Addi- 
son to  befriend  Milton's  daughter ;  for  he  had 
been  the  first  to  popularize  the  great  poet  by  his 
critiques  on  Paradise  Lost  in  the  Spectator. 

Holland  House,  after  Addison's  death,  remain- 
ed in  possession  of  the  Warwick  family  and  of 
their  heir,  Lord  Kensington,  who  came  of  the 
family  of  Edwardes,  till  it  was  purchased  of  his 
lordship  by  Henry  Fox,  who  subsequently  be- 
came a  lord  himself,  and  took  his  title  from  the 
mansion.  This  was  about  a  hundred  years  ago, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  the 
Third. 

Henry  Fox,  the  first  Lord  Holland  of  the  new 
race,  was  the  younger  son  of  that  marvelous  old 
gentleman.  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  who,  after  having 
had  a  numerous  offspring  by  one  wife,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-six  married  another,  and  had  three 
more  children,  two  of  whom  founded  the  noble 
families  of  Holland  and  Ilchestcr.  It  was  re- 
ported that  he  had  been  a  singing-boy  in  a  cath- 
edral. Walpole  says  he  was  a  footman  ;  and 
the  late  Lord  Holland,  who  was  a  man  of  too 
noble  a  nature  to  affect  ignorance  of  these  tradi- 
tions, candidly  owns  that  he  was  a  man  of  "very 
humble  origin."  Noble  families  must  begin  with 
somebody  ;  and  with  whom  could  the  new  one 
have  better  begun  than  with  this  stout  and  large- 
hearted  gentleman,  who,  after  doing  real  service 
to  the  courts  in  which  he  rose,  and  founding 
institutions  for  the  benefit  of  his  native  place, 
closed  a  life  full  of  health,  activity,  and  success, 
in  the  eighty-ninth  year  of  his  age  1 

Henry  Fox  was  as  full  of  vitality  as  his  father, 
and  he  carried  the  stock  higher;  but  though  very 
knowing,  he  was  not  so  wise,  and  did  not  end  so 
happily.    "With  him  began  the  first  parliamentary 


emulation  between  a  Fox  and  a  Pitt,  which  so 
curiously  descended  to  their  sons.  Many  persons 
now  living  remember  the  second  rivalry.  The 
first  was  so  like  it,  that  Walpole,  in  one  of  his 
happy  comprehensive  dashes,  describes  the  House 
of  Commons,  for  a  certain  period,  as  consisting 
of  "a  dialogue  between  Pitt  and  Fox."  Fox 
had  begun  life  as  a  partisan  of  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  career  held  lucra- 
tive offices  under  Government — that  of  Paymaster 
of  the  Forces,  for  one — in  which  he  enriched 
himself  to  a  degree  which  incurred  a  great  deal 
of  suspicion.  He  was  latterly  denounced  in  a 
City  address,  as  the  "  defaulter  of  unaccounted 
millions."  Public  accounts  in  those  times  were 
strangely  neglected ;  and  the  family  have  said, 
that  his  were  in  no  worse  condition  than  those 
of  others :  but  they  do  not  deny  that  he  was  a 
jobber.  However,  he  jobbed  and  prospered ; 
ran  away  with  a  duke's  daughter ;  contrived  to 
reconcile  himself  with  the  family  (that  of  Rich- 
mond) ;  got  his  wife  made  a  baroness  ;  was  made 
a  lord  himself.  Baron  Holland  of  Foxley  ;  was  a 
husband,  notwithstanding  his  jobbing,  loving  and 
beloved  ;  was  an  indulgent  father ;  a  gay  and 
social  friend ;  in  short,  had  as  happy  a  life  of  it 
as  health  and  spirits  could  make ;  till,  unfortu- 
nately, health  and  spirits  failed  ;  and  then  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  remnant  of  his  father's 
better  portion  within  him,  which  did  not  allow 
him  to  be  so  well  satisfied  with  himself  in  his 
decline.  Out-tricked  and  got  rid  of  by  the  flighty 
Lord  Shelburne,  and  forsaken  by  the  selfish 
friends  with  whom  he  had  jobbed,  and  made 
merry,  and  laughed  at  principle,  he  tried,  in  re- 
tirement, to  divert  his  melancholy  with  building 
a  villa  at  Kingsgate,  between  Margate  and  Broad- 
stairs,  in  a  style  equally  expensive  and  fantastic, 
from  which  he  made  visits  across  the  channel  to 
France  and  Italy.  He  also  endeavored  to  get 
some  comfort  out  of  a  few  other  worthless  per- 
sons, such  as  George  Selwyn  and  Lord  March, 
afterward  Duke  of  Queensberry  ("  Old  Q.,") 
gentlemen  who,  not  being  in  want  of  places,  had 
abided  by  him.  But  all  would  not  do.  Pie  re- 
turned home  and  died  at  Holland  House,  twenty 
years  younger  than  his  father ;  and  lie  was  fol- 
lowed in  less  than  a  month  by  his  wife.  It  is 
said  that  a  day  or  two  before  his  death,  George 
Selwyn,  who  had  a  passion  for  seeing  dead  bodies, 
sent  to  ask  how  he  was,  and  whether  a  visit 
would  be  welcome.  "Oh,  by  all  means,"  said 
Lord  Holland.  "  If  I  am  alive,  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted to  sec  George — and  I  know,  that  if  I  am 
dead,  he  will  be  delighted  to  see  me." 

A  curious  story  is  told  of  the  elopement  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond's  daughter.  Lady  Caroline 
Lennox,  who  thus  speedily  followed  her  husband 
to  the  grave.  The  Duke  was  a  grandson  of  King 
Charles  the  Second,  and  both  he  and  the  Duchess 
had  declined  to  favor  the  suit  of  Mr.  Fox,  the  eon 
of  the  equivocal  Sir  Stephen.  They  reckoned  on 
her  marrying  another  man  ;  and  an  evening  was 
appointed  on  which  the  gentleman  was  to  be 
formally  introduced  as  her  suitor.  Lady  Caro- 
line, whose  affections  the  dashing  statesman  had 
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secretly  eniragecl,  was  at  her  wit's  end  to  know 
how  to  batile  this  interview.  She  had  evaded 
the  choice  of  the  family  as  long  as  possible,  but 
this  appointment  looked  like  a  crisis.  The  gen- 
tleman is  to  come  in  the  evening  :  the  lady  is  to 
prepare  for  his  reception  by  a  more  than  ordinary 
attention  to  her  toilet.  This  gives  her  the  cue 
to  what  is  to  be  done.  The  more  than  ordinary 
attention  is  paid  ;  but  it  is  in  a  way  that  renders 
the  interview  impossible.  She  has  cut  off  her 
eyebrows.  How  can  she  be  seen  by  any  body 
in  such  a  trimi  The  indignation  of  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  is  great ;  but  the  thing  is  manifestly 
impossible.  She  is  accordingly  left  to  herself  for 
the  night ;  she  has  perfected  her  plans  in  ex- 
pectation of  that  result ;  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  when  next  her  parents  inquire  for  her,  she 
has  gone.  Nobody  can  find  her.  She  is  off  for 
Mr.  Fox. 

Stephen,  second  Lord  Holland,  though  by  no 
means  destitute  of  natural  abilities  or  vivacity, 
appears  to  have  had  in  his  composition  too  great 
a  predominance  of  the  animal  nature  over  the 
spiritual  Hence  an  apoplectic  tendency,  which 
took  him  off  at  the  age  of  ninc-and-twenty. 

But  Stephen  had  a  brother,  afterward  the  cele- 
brated Charles  James  Fox,  the  "man  of  the 
people,"  who,  however  he  may  have  indulged 
himself  in  the  same  way,  had  life  enough  in  him 
to  keep  him  wide  awake  (and  others  too)  for 
nearly  twice  the  time.  Indeed,  he  may  be  said, 
during  his  youtk,  to  have  had  too  much  life  ; 
more  animal  vitality  in  him,  and  robustness  of 
body  to  bear  it  out,  than  he  well  knew  what  to 
do  with.  And  his  father  is  said  to  have  encour- 
aged it  by  never  thwarting  his  will  in  any  thing. 
Thus  the  boy  expressing  a  desire  one  day  to 
"  smash  a  watch,"  the  father,  after  ascertaining 
that  the  little  gentleman  did  positively  feel  such 
a  desire,  and  was  not  disposed  to  give  it  up,  said, 
"  Well,  if  you  must,  I  suppose  you  must  ;"  and 
the  watch  was  smashed.  Another  time,  having 
been  promised  that  he  should  see  a  portion  of  a 
wall  pulled  down,  and  the  demolition  having 
taken  place  while  he  was  absent,  and  a  new  por- 
tion supplied,  the  latter  itself  was  pulled  down, 
in  order  that  the  father's  promise  might  be  kept, 
and  the  boy  not  disappointed.  The  keeping  of 
the  promise  was  excellent,  and  the  wall  well 
sacrificed  ;  but  not  so  the  watch ;  and  much  less 
the  .guineas  with  which  his  father  is  absolutely 
said  to  have  tempted  him  to  the  gaming  table, 
out  of  a  foolish  desire  to  see  the  boy  employed 
like  himself!  Habits  ensued  which  became 
alarming  to  the  old  gamester  himself,  and  which 
impeded  the  rise,  injured  the  reputation,  and 
finally  nullified  that  supremacy  on  the  part  of  the 
son,  which  was  borne  away  from  him  by  the  in- 
lorior  but  more  decorous  nature  of  Pitt. 

Fox  was  a  great  lesson  as  to  what  is  good  and 
wliat  is  bad  in  fatherly  indulgence.  All  that 
was  good  in  him  it  n.iadc  better  ;  all  that  was 
bad  it  made  worse.  And  it  would  have  made  it 
worse  Klill,  had  not  the  good  luckily  preponder- 
ated, and  thns  made  the  best  at  last  even  of  the 
bad.     Charles  was  to  have  his  way  as  a  child ; 


so  he  smashed  watches.  He  was  to  have  his 
way  as  a  youth ;  so  he  gambled  and  was  disso- 
lute. He  was  to  have  his  way  as  a  man  ;  so  he 
must  be  in  Parliament,  and  get  power,  and  vote 
as  his  father  did,  on  the  Tory  side,  because  his 
father  had  indulged  him,  and  he  must  indulge  his 
father.  But  his  father  died,  and  then  the  love 
of  sincerity  which  had  been  taught  him  as  a 
bravery  and  a  predominance,  was  encouraged  to 
break  forth  by  the  galling  of  his  political  tram- 
mels ;  and  though  he  could  not  refuse  his  pas- 
sions their  indulgence,  till  friends  rescued  him 
from  insolvency,  and  thus  piqued  his  gratitude 
into  amendment,  that  very  circumstance  tended 
to  show  that  he  added  strength  and  largeness  of 
heart  to  his  father's  softness  ;  for  the  spoilt  child 
and  reckless  gamester,  finally  settled  down  as 
the  representative  of  a  nobler  age  that  was 
coming,  and  was  the  charm  in  private  of  all  who 
admired  simplicity  of  manners  and  the  perfection 
of  good  sense.  Apart  from  this  love  of  truth,  we 
do  not  take  him,  in  any  respect,  to  have  been 
profound,  or  to  have  seen  beyond  the  next  gen- 
eration. What  was  greatest  in  Charles  Fox  was 
his  freedom  from  nonsense,  pettiness,  and  pre- 
tension. He  could  by  no  means  admit  that 
greater  was  smaller,  or  the  rights  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  French  nations  inferior  to  those  of  their 
princes.  He  envied  no  man  his  good  qualities ; 
felt  under  no  necessity  of  considering  his  dignity 
with  young  or  old ;  thought  humanity  at  large 
superior  to  any  particular  forms  of  it ;  and  in 
becoming  its  representative  in  circles  which 
Would  have  conceded  such  a  privilege  to  none 
but  a  man  of  birth,  enabled  them  to  feel  how 
charming  it  was. 

The  spoilt  child  prevailed  so  long  in  the  life  of 
Fox,  and  to  all  appearance  so  irremediably,  tiiat 
accounts  of  him  at  different  periods  seem  hardly 
recording  the  same  man. 

To  give  instances,  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 
We  have  seen  the  smashing  of  the  watch. 

When  a  youth  he  was  a  great  admirer  of 
peerages  and  ribbons  ;  and  on  his  return  from 
his  first  visit  to  the  continent  he  appeared  in  red- 
heeled  shoes,  and  a  feather  in  his  hat — the 
greatest  fopperies  of  the  day. 

His  father  paid  a  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
pounds  for  his  gaming  debts. 

Pie  took  to  the  other  extreme  in  dress,  and  be- 
came as  slovenly  as  he  had  been  foppish. 

On  coming  into  office  he  showed  that  he  could 
be  as  industrious  as  he  had  been  idle. 

Whenever  he  was  in  office  he  never  touched  a 
card ;  and  when  his  political  friends,  out  of  a 
sense  of  what  was  due  to  his  public  services, 
finally  paid  his  debts,  and  made  him  easy  for 
life,  he  left  off  play  entirely. 

He  dressed  decently  and  simply,  and  settled 
down  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  into  the 
domestic  husband,  the  reader  of  books,  and  the 
lover  of  country  retirement,  from  which  he  could 
not  bear  to  be  absent  for  a  day. 

In  Holland  House  Fox  passed  liis  boyhood  and 
part  of  his  youth.  He  is  not  much  associated 
with  it  otherwise,  except  as  a  name.     He  and  a 
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friend,  one  day,  without  a  penny  in  their  pockets, 
walked  thither  from  Oxford,  a  distance  of  fifty- 
six  miles ;  for  the  purpose,  we  suppose,  of 
getting  a  supply.  They  resolved  to  do  it  with- 
out stopping  on  the  road  ;  but  the  day  was  hot ; 
an  alehouse  became  irresistible  ;  and  on  arriving 
at  their  journey's  end,  Charles  thus  addressed  his 
father,  who  was  drinking  his  coffee  :  "  You  must 
send  half  a  guinea  or  a  guinea,  without  loss  of 
time,  to  the  alehouse-keeper  at  Nettlebed,  to 
redeem  the  gold  watch  you  gave  me  some  years 
ago,  and  which  I  have  left  in  pawn  there  for  a 
pot  of  porter." 

A  little  before  he  died,  at  fifty-eight  years  of 
age,  of  a  dropsy,  he  drove  several  times  with  his 
wife  to  Holland  House,  and  looked  about  the 
grounds  with  a  melancholy  tenderness. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  celebrity  of  Charles 
Fox,  and  that  of  Addison  himself,  the  man  who 
.has  drawn  the  greatest  attention  to  Holland 
House,  if  not  in  his  own  person,  yet  certainly 
by  the  effect  of  his  personal  qualities  and  attain- 
ments upon  other  people,  was  Fox's  nephew,  the 
late  Lord  Holland,  Henry  Richard,  third  of  the 
title.  He  succeeded  to  the  title  before  he  was  a 
year  old ;  rescued  the  old  mansion  from  ruin ; 
and  with  allowance  for  visits  to  the  continent  and 
occasional  residence  in  town,  may  be  said  to  have 
passed  his  whole  life  in  it,  between  enjoyments 
of  his  books  and  hospitalities  to  wits  and  wor- 
thies of  all  parties. 

Lord  Holland  was  a  man  of  elegant  hterature, 
of  liberal  politics,  and  great  benevolence.  Travel- 
ing like  other  young  noblemen  on  the  continent, 
but  extending  his  acquaintance  with  it  beyond 
most  of  them,  and  going  into  Spain,  his  inclina- 
tions became  directed  to  the  writers  of  that  coun- 
try, and  his  feelings  deeply  interested  in  their 
political  struggles.  The  consequence  was  a 
work  in  two  volumes,  containing  the  Lives  of 
Lope  de  Vega  and  Guillen  de  Castro,  a  transla- 
tion of  three  Spanish  comedies,  and  the  most  hos- 
pitable and  generous  services  to  the  patriots  who 
suffered  exile  in  the  cause  of  their  country's  free- 
dom. The  comedies  we  have  never  seen.  The 
lives,  though  not  profound  (for  he  was  educated 
in  a  school  of  criticism  anterior  to  that  of  Cole- 
ridge and  the  Germans),  are  excellent  as  far  as 
they  go,  written  with  classical  correctness,  and 
full  of  the  most  pleasing  and  judicious  remarks. 
How  he  formed  that  unbounded  admiration  of 
Bonaparte,  which  has  lately  transpired  in  his 
posthumous  Recollections  of  Foreign  Courts,  it 
is  difficult  to  say.  The  admiration,  we  have  no 
doubt,  wa.s  driven  into  inconsistency  by  the 
hypocrisy  and  broken  promises  of  Bonaparte's 
enemies,  the  kintrs  and  ministers,  who  pretended 
to  oppose  him  in  behalf  of  freedom.  Privately 
the  late  Lord  Holland  will  be  remembered  only 
for  his  benevolence,  and  for  the  great  increase 
of  pleasant  a-ssociations  which  he  has  given  to 
Holland  House ;  publicly,  there  is  one  reigning 
circumstance  in  his  career,  which  will  procure 
him  a  niche  in  the  parliamentary  history  of  his 
times,  equally  unique  and  beautiful — and  that  is, 
that  whenever  a  measure  was  carried  through  the 


House  of  liOrds  which  was  not  of  a  just  or  gen- 
erous nature,  Lord  Holland's  ''Protest"  against 
it  was  sure  to  be  placed  upon  the  records.  There 
is  a  book  of  his,  also,  which  will  live ;  another 
posthumous  work,  entitled  Reminiscences  of  the 
Whig  Party.  It  is  written,  not  only  with  cor- 
rectness and  elegance,  but  with  a  charming  mix- 
ture of  acuteness  and  good-nature — of  the  sharp 
and  the  sweet — the  "true  pine-apple  flavor;" 
and  contains  some  masterly  portraitures  of  char- 
acter. 

Lord  Holland  had  a  constitutional  tendency  to 
gout,  which,  until  he  was  married,  he  kept  under 
by  hard  riding  and  hunting.  During  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life  his  gout  conspired  with 
his  love  of  books  to  render  him  less  and  less 
active,  until  at  last  he  became  wholly  confined 
to  his  chair,  and  the  disease  killed  him  at  the  age 
of  sixty-seven. 

THE  DUPE  AND  THE  DUPER. 

HONOR  to  worth !  There  is  one  Greek,  at 
least,  whom  I  have  known  and  whom  I 
woutd  rescue  from  the  contempt  which  too  often 
attaches  to  his  countrymen.  He  is  a  sea-cap- 
tain, a  rough,  weather-beaten  man,  with  the 
heart  of  a  child.  Oh,  so  valiant  and  gentle  I 
So  true  and  stanch,  that  the  grasp  of  his  honest 
hard-working  hand  does  a  man  good.  It  makes 
one  better  to  see  him  among  weaklings  and  little 
children  :  he  seems  so  conscious  of  his  uncouth 
strength,  and  appears  afraid  of  breaking  them. 
His  healthy,  merciful  heart  would  not  let  him 
harm  a  worm. 

Captain  Jorgey  was  once  rich  ;  but  he  had  no 
thought  for  himself,  and  was  so  good  and  so 
simple  that  bad  men  took  advantage  of  him,  and 
now  he  is  only  wealthy  in  the  love  and  esteem 
of  all  who  know  him,  in  the  affection  of  boys 
and  girls,  who  greet  him  with  a  shriek  of  joy, 
and  turn  aside  from  their  path  coming  home 
from  school  when  they  see  him ;  in  the  gratitude 
of  the  widow  and  orphan,  who  thank  him  with 
moistened  eyes  for  many  benefits,  and  put  him 
to  the  blush  with  their  praises  ; — and  in  the  kind 
thoughts  of  every  body.  Captain  Jorgey  was 
ruined  long  ago,  by  a  hard,  vile  man,  who  now 
(lest  all  should  cry  shame  upon  him)  gives  his 
victim  an  asylum  in  his  house  and  protects,  in- 
sults and  makes  him  useful.  But  Captain  Jor- 
gey does  not  seem  conscious  of  this,  and  it  is 
very  touching  to  see  his  loyal  gratitude  and  af- 
fection for  one  who  has  wrought  him  many  cruel 
injuries.  He  thinks  he  can  never  do  enough  to 
show  his  thankfulness  for  the  rude  bed  and 
scanty  board  which  is  doled  out  to  him.  I-To 
has  become  as  a  bondsman  to  his  task  master. 
I  wish  I  had  such  a  servant  as  Captain  Jorgey : 
[  would  try  and  treat  him  better.  Upon  the 
whole  I  think  I  would  rather  have  liim  for  a 
brother  or  a  very  near  friend.  Ho  is  never  absent 
from  the  house  except  when  sent  upon  some  er- 
rand. He  does  all  sorts  of  odd  jobs.  He  minds 
the  children  and  makes  tjiem  toys.  He  stables 
the  horse,  drives  bargains,  and  is  sent  to  wrangle 
about  tradesmen's  bills.     He  must  overlook  the 
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servants — a  hard  task  this — and  tell  of  their 
short-comings  ;  he  must  give  the  benefit  of  zeal, 
experience,  and  honesty,  all  for  mere  bread  and 
board.  Yet  I  am  afraid  I  could  never  gain  the 
friendship  of  Captain  Jorgey  ;  for  he  can  not 
conceive  it  possible  that  any  one  should  think 
ill  of  his  spoiler,  or  suppose  himself  to  be  unfair- 
ly used. 

The  man  to  whom  Captain  Jorgey  ovs^es  his 
ruin  is  no  ogre  for  all  that ;  he  is  merely  a  very 
frequent  specimen  of  the  modern  Greek.  Still 
3'oung,  he  has  acquired  a  very  considerable  for- 
tune. In  reality  superficial,  empty,  and  igno- 
rant ;  acquainted  with  no  one  art  or  science, 
and  hardly  able  to  read  and  write  correctly,  he 
has  yet  a  natural  acuteness  that  would  puzzle 
the  wisest.  He  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful sharpers  of  the  corn  market ;  and  that  is 
saying  a  great  deal.  He  has  the  most  pleasant, 
frank,  plausible  manner  possible  ;  yet  he  only 
speaks  truth  by  accident.  He  seems  to  divine 
other  men's  thoughts  and  intentions  by  a  sort 
of  instinct ;  and  no  one  ever  comes  in  contact 
with  him  without  somehow  or  other  getting  the 
wrong  end  of  an  argument  or  a  bargain.  He 
will  commit  the  most  impudent  robberies  with  a 
cool  air  of  assurance  that  is  positively  astound- 
ing. He  is  hard,  unjust,  oppressive,  cunning, 
false,  tricky,  selfish ;  all  with  the  air  of  an  in- 
jured man.  He  has  his  temper  under  the  most 
extraordinary  command,  and  would  never  by  any 
chance  let  slip  an  expression  of  a  disagreeable 
nature  toward  any  body,  from  whom  he  might 
ever  by  any  possibility  have  the  chance  of  gain- 
ing sixpence.  To  dependents  he  is  of  course  as 
heartless  a  tyrant  as  ever  insulted  worth  or  im- 
bittered  misfortune.  No  man  has  ever  shown 
him  to  appear  in  the  wrong.  His  labors  are  only 
known  by  their  fruits.  Somehow  or  other  every 
body  who  makes  his  acquaintance  and  gets  mix- 
ed up  with  him  in  business,  grows  poorer,  and 
yet  you  can  not  convict  him  of  dishonesty.  The 
fact  is  there  ;  the  reason  is  a  mystery.  His  very 
victims  are  constrained  to  speak  well  of  him,  for 
they  can  prove  no  evil.  His  acquaintances  seem 
all  under  obligations  to  him.  Persons  formerly 
thriving  and  well  to  do  in  the  world,  pass  be- 
neath his  yoke  into  difficulties  in  a  manner  that 
is  almost  magical.  When  they  fail  and  sink  into 
utter  ruin,  he  has  always  contrived  to  get  paid. 
He  has  foreseen  what  was  going  to  happen,  and 
has  disposed  of  their  .acceptances — sold  them 
perhaps  to  some  friend  who  desired  a  safe  invest- 
ment, and  who  had  asked  his  advice.  In  short, 
he  is  out  of  the  scrape,  let  who  will  be  in  it.  To 
be  sure  there  are  one  or  two  people  who  look 
shyly  at  him.  It  is  possible  to  be  sharper  than 
some  men,  but  not  to  be  sharper  than  every  man. 
Strange  whispers  go  about  respecting  him ;  his 
mother  is  said  to  have  died  in  extreme  poverty, 
and  one  of  his  brothers  to  have  got  into  trouble 
and  to  have  never  got  out  of  it.  But  he  does  not 
mind  such  reports  as  these,  for  he  has  one  of  his 
poor  relations  living  with  him  and  can  point  tri- 
umphantly to  lier.  To  be  sure  she  cooks  and 
supcmntends  the  washing,  but  he  can  not  be  ex- 


pected to  entertain  her  for  nothing;  although 
she  is  said  to  be  a  perfect  wonder  of  economy, 
and  to  live  altogether  on  boiled  salads.  There 
is  a  grand  gold  chain  which  her  important  rela- 
tive v/ears  rather  ostentatiously,  and  which  is 
said  to  have  belonged  to  her  deceased  husband, 
as  well  as  the  watch  which  is  attached  to  it ;  but 
that  's  nobody's  business.  It  is  natural  that  de- 
pendents should  show  some  substantial  marks 
of  gratitude  to  their  protectors,  if  they  have  any. 

It  does  not  seem  on  the  whole  astonishing  that 
the  friendship  of  such  a  genius  as  this  should 
have  been  disastrous  to  Captain  Jorgey.  Short- 
ly after  its  commencement,  the  Sea  Captain's  af- 
fairs got  into  a  maze,  and  they  never  got  out  of 
it.  He  had  then  an  olive  garden,  and  a  little 
vessel  of  his  own,  with  which  he  went  about  to 
the  ports  in  the  neighborhood,  and  sometimes 
got  as  far  as  Malta,  driving  a  thriving  trade. 
But  as  soon  as  he  began  to  carry  cargoes  for 
Kyrios  Ozlan  and  to  leave  the  management  of 
his  alTaifs  at  home  in  the  hands  of  his  employer, 
every  thing  went  wrong.  His  olive  trees  pro- 
duced no  fruit,  his  house  was  burnt  down  ;  and, 
though  every  thing  was  destroyed  in  the  fire,  he 
has  since  seen  some  things  about  the  premises 
of  his  patron  so  like  his  own  as  to  be  quite  sur- 
prising. But  this  does  not  shake  his  simple 
good  faith,  and  he  seems  to  me  so  respectable  and 
happy  in  it  that  I  sometimes  wonder  if  after  all 
he  is  not  really  the  wiser  man  of  the  two.  My 
opinion  is  not  at  all  disturbed  by  the  fixed  smile 
which  is  always  on  the  lips  of  Kyrios  Ozlan  ;  for 
I  can  not  lielp  fancying  that  he  must  sometimes 
feel  uncomfortable,  especially  in  the  long  windy 
winter's  nights. 

Captain  Jorgey's  olive  garden  and  his  pleasant 
house  by  the  sea-side  have  passed  into  the  hands 
of  his  patron.  It  makes  one  quite  uncomfortable 
to  hear  him  talk  about  them  with  such  compla- 
cency, and  brag  of  their  produce.  It  is  painful 
to  see  Captain  Jorgey  on  the  summer  afternoons 
toiling  home  with  a  large  basket  of  fruit,  proud 
that  the  land  which  once  was  his  at  least  pro- 
duces something.  Kyrios  Ozlan  however  only 
receives  them  with  a  grunt  of  disapprobation  (it 
is  not  worth  his  while  to  flatter  Captain  Jorgey 
now),  and  an  ungraceful  observation  about  the 
expense  of  gardening  ;  so  that  the  modest  sailor 
really  feels  quite  puzzled  that  the  property  which 
was  once  a  little  fortune  to  him,  should  be  such  a 
burthen  to  his  patron.  He  feels  quite  disgraced 
by  it,  and  is  ashamed  that  he  should  have  allow- 
ed his  generous  friend  to  accept  it  for  such  a 
large  debt  as  that  which  was  due  to  him  ;  at  the 
date  of  the  transaction  Captain  Jorgey  knew  it 
was  a  large  debt,  though  he  did  not  quite  know 
how  much,  for  there  had  never  been  an  account 
between  them,  and  he  was  not  a  good  hand  at 
figures  if  there  had  been  one. 

The  fact  is,  that  when  Captain  Jorgey's  olive 
trees  would  obstinately  persist  in  bearing  no  fruit 
in  the  most  favorable  seasons  ;  when  his  grapes 
seemed  all  gathered  before  thoy  had  grown  ;  a"d 
when  his  figs  did  not  appear  to  grow  at  all ;  when 
he  returned  home  and  found  his  house  burnt 
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clown,  and  ruin  staring  him  in  the  face;  Kyrios 
Ozlan  proposed  to  him  a  very  notable  scheme  for 
redeeming  his  fortunes.  This  was  to  lend  money 
at  a  liigh  rate  of  interest,  to  a  trader  in  the  town, 
who  had  not  hitherto  borne  a  very  good  reputa- 
tion for  strict  exactness  in  his  accounts.  Cap- 
tain Jorgey,  indeed,  ventured  to  make  an  obser- 
vation to  this  etfect  at  the  time  ;  but  his  kind 
friend  only  smiled  in  a  peculiar  way  he  had,  and 
told  Captain  Jorgey  that  he  did  not  understand 
those  kind  of  affairs — which,  indeed,  was  true. 
So  the  honest  sailor  left  every  thing  to  his  friend, 
and  commenced  another  voyage.  Not,  however, 
till  he  had  given  a  mortgage  on  his  property  for 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  which  had  been 
placed  out  at  such  famous  interest  in  his  name, 
and  which  had  been  lent  by  Kyrios  Ozlan  with 
the  most  disinterested  generosity.  But  fresh 
troubles  awaited  him.  He  seemed  born  to  ill- 
luck.  When  he  returned,  the  trader  had  left  the 
country,  and  had  taken  Captain  Jorgey's  money 
with  him.  The  stout  seaman,  however,  was  not 
half  so  much  distressed  at  this,  as  at  the  loss 
sustained  by  his  kind  friend,  after  all  his  efforts 
on  his  behalf  which  were  detailed  to  him  with 
such  scrupulous  minuteness.  There  was  of 
course  but  one  thing  to  do — to  give  up  the  olive 
garden  ;  and  although  it  had,  by  that  time,  begun 
to  bear  all  sorts  of  produce,  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner  considering  its  former  sterility,  yet  the 
Captain  was  quite  surprised  that  his  patron 
should  accept  it  for  such  a  considerable  debt. 
To  be  sure  he  held  Captain  Jorgey's  bond  for 
the  balance,  but  what  was  the  use  of  that"?  he 
could  put  him  in  prison  at  any  time  ;  but  he  was 
far  too  good  to  do  it,  which  was  another  reason 
for  gratitude,  and  another  reason — so  thought 
the  honest  sailor — why  he  should  try,  by  every 
means  in  his  power,  to  repay  the  immense  debt 
of  generosity  and  forbearance  which  he  owed  his 
benefactor.  I  am  almost  sure  that  Captain  Jor- 
gey would  have  thought  it  nothing  but  his  duty 
to  die,  or  go  into  slavery  uncomplaining,  for  that 
most  cold  and  heartless  scoundrel. 

It  is  a  touching  and  cruel  thing  to  see  them  to- 
gether, and  to  see  the  humble  respect  and  grati- 
tude of  the  brave  sailor,  in  his  worn  clothes  so 
carefully  brushed :  the  perspiration  pouring  down 
his  furrowed  cheeks  from  unremunerated  toil :  his 
anxious  glance  to  catch  the  eye  of  his  patron,  as 
that  estimable  creature  sits  in  state,  in  his  gold 
chain,  upon  an  easy  chair  in  his  country  house. 
It  moves  one's  very  heart  to  see  the  sailor,  so 
willing  and  earnest,  so  untiring  and  contented, 
under  a  rod  of  iron. 

0  Captain  Jorgey,  good,  honest,  noble-hearted 
sailor !  Little  dcst  thou  dream  how  infinitely 
better  and  greater  thou  art,  in  the  eyes  of  Him 
who  sees  all  thinfrs,  than  the  bedizened  ro;rue 
who  has  robbed  thee.  Little  dost  thou  think 
how  the  hands  of  many  honest  men  would  be 
stretched  out  to  grasp  those  shy,  awkward  fi.sts 
of  yours,  who  would  not  deign  to  touch  the  white 
and  jeweled  fingers  of  that  amazing  scamp  for  an 
earldom.  Little  does  thy  modest  fancy  picture 
what  bright  kind  eyes  of  noble  women  would 


smile  on  you,  which  would  turn  with  infinite 
disgust  from  him. 

Thine  is  a  true  story,  Captain  Jorgey.  Let  it 
intrraft  in  our  hearts,  a  deeper  contempt  for  ill- 
gotten  riches,  and  a  profounder  respect  for  faith 
and  honesty.  I  do  not  envy  the  man  who,  if  he 
had  to  choose,  would  not  immeasurably  rather  be 
the  dupe  than  the  duper.  Strait  is  the  gate  and 
narrow  is  the  way  by  wliich  thou  travelest,  geiv 
tle  Captain  ;  but  it  will  conduct  thee  to  thy  high 
reward ! 

A  GLIMPSE  OF  ARMENIA.* 

THE  Hon.  Robert  Curzon,  whose  "Visit  to 
the  Monasteries  of  the  Levant  "  was  less  gen- 
erally read  in  this  country  than  it  deserved  to 
have  been,  has  given  us  in  this  lively  work  a 
glimpse  of  life  in  a  country  of  which  little  has  of 
late  years  been  known  to  the  civilized  world. 
This  region — the  second  cradle  of  the  human 
race — has  for  centuries  formed  a  sort  of  "  de- 
batable land"  on  the  borders  of  Persia  and 
Turkey.  The  wild  Koords  who  owned  allegiance 
to  the  Sultan,  have  made  it  one  of  the  cardinal 
virtues  to  make  a  foray  upon  a  Persian  village, 
and  the  tributaries  of  the  Shah  of  Persia  con- 
sidered it  an  action  deserving  of  paradise  to  pay 
the  same  amiable  attention  to  a  Turkish  village  ; 
while  both  parties  kept  vigilant  watch  to  plunder 
any  unfortunate  caravan  of  merchants  who  might 
have  succeeded  in  escapirig  from  the  avalanches 
and  snow-drifts  which  block  up  the  lonely  moun- 
tain paths.  The  two  governments  at  last  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  net  results  of  this  sys- 
tematic robbery  were  any  thing  but  profitable  to 
either  party,  and  requested  the  assistance  of 
England  and  Russia  to  aid  them  in  establishing 
a  definite  boundary  between  the  two  countries. 
Commissioners  from  the  four  governments,  each 
attended  by  a  numerous  suite,  were  in  1842  sent 
to  Erzeroom,  the  capital  of  Armenia,  for  this 
purpose.  Mr.  Curzon,  who  was  at  that  time 
private  secretary  to  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  the 
British  Embassador  at  Constantinople,  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  part  of 
England.  After  spending  a  year  in  the  exercise 
of  his  duties,  our  author  was  prostrated  by  an 
illness  so  severe  that  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the 
country.  The  other  members  of  the  Commission 
continued  their  duties  for  the  ensuing  four  years, 
when  a  treaty  was  signed  fixing  the  boundaries 
between  Turkey  and  Persia.  But  as  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  country  was  wholly  unsettled, 
another  Commission  was  appointed  to  define  by 
actual  survey  the  location  of  the  places  enumer- 
ated in  this  treaty.  The  labors  of  this  Commis- 
sion lasted  until  September,  1852.  It  is  under- 
stood that  Colonel  Williams,  the  English  Com- 
missioner, is  about  to  publish  an  account  of  their 
protracted  labors.  In  the  meanwhile  Mr.  Curzon 
furnishes  the  latest  accounts  which  have  been 
made  jjublic  respecting  this  int<>re.sting  region, 

*  Armenia:  A  Year  at  Erzeroom  and  on  the  Frontiers 
of  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Persia.  By  the  Hon.  Robkht 
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in  one  of  the  most  readable  books  of  travel  which 
have  recently  been  published. 

The  expedition  sailed  from  Constantinople  up 
the  Fcna  Kara  Dcgniz — "  the  Bad  Black  Sea" 
— as  it  is  called  by  the  Turks,  with  very  good 
reason,  since  of  the  thousands  of  their  vessels 
which  navigate  it,  full  half,  it  is  said,  are  annually 
wrecked,   as  a  matter  of  coui'se.      Arriving  at 
Trebizond,  thoy  had  an  interview  with  the  Pasha. 
This  interesting  individual  is  thus  described  : — 
•'  We  scrambled  up  a  large,  dark,  crazy  wooden 
stair,  at  the  top  of  which,  on  a  curtain  being 
drawn  aside,  we  were  ushered  into  a  large,  lofty 
room,  where  we  beheld  the  Pasha  seated  on  the 
divan,  under  a  range  of  windows,  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  selamlik,  or  hall  of  reception.     Then 
commenced  the  regular  exercise  of  formal  civili- 
ties, bows,  and  inquiries  after  each  other's  health, 
carried  on  in  a  thorough  mechanical  manner, 
neither  party  even  pretending  to  look  as  if  he 
meant  any  thing  he  said.     We  smoked  pipes, 
and  drank  colFee,  and  made  a  little  bow  to  the 
Pasha  afterward  in  the  most  orthodox  way,  till 
we  were  bored  and  tired,  and  wished  it  was  time 
to  come  away  ;  but  this  sort  of  visit  is  a  serious 
affair,  and  I  don't  know  how  long  we  sat  there, 
with   the    crowd    of  kawasses    and   chiboukgis 
staring  at  us  steadily  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
hall. 

"  W^hat  the  Pasha  looked  like,  and  what  man- 
ner of  man  he  was,  it  was  not  easy  to  make  out, 
seeing  that  to  the  outward  eye  he  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  large  green  bundle,  with  a  red 
fez  at  the  top,  for  he  was  enveloped  in  a  great 
furred  cloak  ;  he  seemed  to  have  dark  eyes,  like 
every  body  else  in  this  country,  and  a  long  nose 
and  a  black  beard,  whereof  the  confines  or  limits 
were  not  to  be  ascartained,  as  I  could  not  readily 
distinguish  what  was  beard  and  what  was  fur. 
Every  now  and  then  his  Excellency  snuffled,  as 
if  he  had  got  a  cold,  but  I  think  it  was  only  a 
trick  ;  however,  when  he  lifted  up  his  voice  to 
speak,  the  depth  and  hollow  sound  was  very 
remarkable.  I  have  heard  several  Turks  speak 
in  this  way,  which  I  believe  they  consider  digni- 
fied, and  imagine  that  it  is  done  in  imitation  of 
Sultan  Mahmoud,  who,  whether  it  was  his  natu- 
ral voice  or  not,  always  spoke  as  if  his  voice 
came  out  of  his  stomach  instead  of  his  mouth. 
Abdallah  Pasha  paid  us  his  compliments  in  this 
awful  tone,  and,  till  I  got  a  little  used  to  it,  I 
wondered  out  of  what  particular  part  of  the  heap 
of  fur,  cloth,  &c.,  this  thorough-bass  proceeded. 
I  found,  to  my  great  admiration,  that  the  Pasha 
knew  my  name,  and  almost  as  much  of  my  own 
history  as  I  did  myself;  where  he  had  gained 
his  very  important  information  I  know  not,  but 
an  interest  so  unusual  in  any  thing  relating  to 
another  person  induced  me  to  make  inquiries 
about  him,  and  I  found  he  was  not  only  a  man 
of  the  highest  dignity  and  wealth,  possessing 
villages,  s(iuare  miles,  and  acres  innumerable,  but 
he  was  a  ])hilosopher  ;  if  not  a  writer,  he  was  a 
reader  of  books,  particularly  works  on  medicine. 
This  was  iiis  great  hobby.  In  the  way  of  gov- 
cnimont  he  sccuicd  to  be  a  most  patriarchal  sort 


of  king  :  he  had  no  army  or  soldiers  whatever  ; 
fifteen  or  sixteen  cawasses  were  all  the  guards 
that  he  supported.  He  smoked  the  pipe  of  tran- 
quillity on  the  carpet  of  prudence,  and  the  pa- 
shalic  of  Trebizond  slumbered  on  in  the  sun  ;  the 
houses  tumbled  down  occasionally,  and  people 
repaired  them  never  ;  the  secretary  of  state  wrote 
to  the  Porte  two  or  three  times  a  year,  to  say 
that  nothing  particular  had  happened.  The  only 
thing  I  wondered  at  was,  how  the  tribute  was 
exacted,  for  transmitted  it  must  be  regularly  to 
Constantinople.  Rayahs  must  be  squeezed : 
they  were  created,  like  oranges,  for  that  purpose  ; 
but,  some  how  or  other,  Abdallah  Pasha  seems 
to  have  carried  on  the  process  quietly,  and  the 
multitudes  under  his  rule  dozed  on  from  year  to 
year.  That  was  all  very  well  for  those  at  a  dis- 
tance, but  his  immediate  attendants  suffered 
occasionally  from  the  philosophical  inquiries  of 
their  master.  He  thought  of  nothing  but  physic, 
and  whenever  he  could  catch  a  Piedmontese 
doctor  he  would  buy  any  quantity  of  medicine 
from  him,  and  talk  learnedly  on  medical  subjects 
as  long  as  the  doctor  could  stand  it.  As  nobody 
ever  tells  the  truth  in  these  parts,  the  Pasha 
never  believed  what  the  doctor  told  him,  and 
usually  satisfied  his  mind  by  experiments  in  cor- 
yore  vili,  many  of  which,  when  the  accounts 
were  related  to  me,  made  me  cry  with  laughter." 

From  Trebizond  they  set  out  through  the 
mountains  to  Erzeroorn,  over  some  of  the  most 
infamous  roads,  or  rather  paths,  that  ever  tried 
the  patience  of  man  or  beast.  The  capital  is 
situ9.ted  on  an  extensive  plain  lying  some  seven 
or  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lofty  mountains  cov- 
ered with  perpetual  snow.  The  population  is 
stated  to  amount  to  thirty  or  forty  thousand, 
though  Mr.  Curzon  thinks  that  this  is  an  over- 
estimate. Outside  the  suburbs  is  an  immense 
ditch,  dug  as  a  protection  against  the  Russian 
invaders.  The  science  of  engineering  must  be 
at  a  somewhat  low  ebb  in  Armenia,  if  this  work 
is  to  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  its  produc- 
tions. It  was  made  without  any  walls  or  breast- 
works, and  the  sides  were  so  sloping  that  it  did 
not  stay  the  progress  of  the  enemy  for  a  moment ; 
they  marched  down  one  side  and  up  the  other 
with  the  utmost  facility. 

It  was  winter,  and  the  aspect  of  the  town  was 
striking  enough,  though  far  from  agreeable. 

"  '  Lord,  to  see  I'  as  Mr.  Pepys  would  say, 
"  what  a  place  this  is  at  Erzeroom  !  I  have  never 
seen  or  heard  of  any  thing  the  least  like  it.  It 
is  totally  and  entirely  different  from  any  thing  I 
ever  saw  before.  As  the  whole  view,  whichever 
way  one  looked,  was  wrapped  in  interminable 
snow,  we  had  not  at  first  any  very  distinct  idea 
of  the  nature  of  the  ground  that  there  might  be 
underneath  ;  the  tops  of  the  houses  being  flat, 
the  snow-covered  city  did  not  resemble  any  other 
town,  but  appeared  more  like  a  great  rabbit- 
warren  ;  many  of  the  houses  being  wholly  or 
partly  subterranean,  the  doors  looked  like  bur- 
rows. In  the  neighborhood  of  the  Consulate 
(very  comfortable  within,  from  the  excellent  ar- 
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rangements  of  Mr.  Brant)  there  were  several 
large  heaps  and  mounds  of  earth,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  the  uninitiated  to  discriminate  cor- 
rectly as  to  which  w'as  a  house  and  which  was  a 
heap  of  soil  or  stones.  Streets,  glass  windows, 
green  doors  with  brass  knockers,  areas,  and 
chimney-pots,  were  things  only  known  from  the 
accounts  of  travelers  from  the  distant  regions 
where  such  things  are  used.  Very  few  people 
were  about,  the  bulk  of  the  population  hiber- 
nating at  this  time  of  the  year  in  their  strange 
holes  and  burrows.  The  bright  colors  of  the 
Oriental  dresses  looked  to  my  eye  strangely  out 
of  place  in  the  cold  dirty  snow  ;  scarlet  robes, 
jackets  embroidered  with  gold,  brilliant  green 
and  white  costumes,  were  associated  in  my  mind 
with  a  hot  sun,  a  dry  climate,  and  fine  weather. 
A  bright  sky  there  was,  with 'the  sun  shining 
away  as  if  it  was  all  right,  but  his  rays  gave  no 
heat,  and  only  put  your  eyes  out  with  its  glare 
upon  the  snow.  This  glare  has  an  extraordinary 
effect,  sometimes  bringing  on  a  blindness  called 
snow-blindness,  and  raising  blisters  on  the  face 
precisely  like  those  which  are  produced  by  ex- 
posure to  extreme  heat.  Another  inconvenience 
has  an  absurd  effect :  the  breath,  out  of  doors, 
congeals  upon  the  mustaches  and  beard,  and 
speedily  produces  icicles,  which  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  opening  the  mouth.  My  mustaches 
were  converted  each  day  into  two  sharp  icicles, 
and  if  any  thing  came  against  them  it  hurt  hor- 
ribly ;  and  those  who  wore  long  beards  were 
often  obliged  to  commence  the  series  of  Turkish 
civilities  in  dumb  show  ;  their  faces  being  fixtures 
for  the  time,  they  were  not  able  to  speak  till 
their  beards  thawed.  A  curious  phenomenon 
might  also  be  observed  upon  the  door  of  one  of 
the  subterranean  stables  being  opened,  when, 
although  the  day  was  clear  and  fine  without,  the 
warm  air  wuthin  immediately  congealed  into  a 
little  fall  of  snow  ;  this  might  be  seen  in  great 
perfection  every  morning  on  the  first  opening  of 
the  outer  door,  when  the  house  was  warm  from 
its  having  been  shut  up  all  night." 

One  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  Com- 
mission was  to  settle  the  geographical  boundaries 
between  Turkey  and  Persia,  through  this  pleasant 
country  where  every  body  felt  it  to  be  a  religious 
duty  to  shoot  every  body  else,  unless  indeed  he 
could  get  near  enough  to  run  him  through  with 
his  long  spear,  or  knock  him  on  the  head  with  a 
mace ;  which  latter  methods  were  preferable, 
since  they  involved  no  expense  for  powder  and 
lead.  For  the  purpose  of  gaining  local  informa- 
tion many  of  the  chiefs  of  the  wild  tribes  were 
brought  before  the  Commissioners,  who  thus  be- 
came acquainted  with  some  original  characters. 
The  following  is  an  account  of  one  of  these  in- 
terviews : 

"  I  was  introduced  to  three  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque people  I  have  ever  seen.  The  first  was 
Osman  Pasha,  late  Governor  of  Zohab  ;  the  sec- 
ond, Sheikh  Thamir,  whose  horse  I  had  been 
looking  at  outside  ;  the  third  was  yclept  Abdel 
Kader  Effendi,  chief  secretary  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bussorah.     These  persons  were  dressed 


in  flowing  robes  of  various  colors  ;  they  had  long 
beards,  and  enormous  turbans  of  Cashmere  shawl. 
All  three  were  remarkably  ugly,  strange-looking 
men,  and  I  can  not  describe  to  you  the  peculiar 
way  in  which  their  clothes  were  put  on,  and  the 
wild  and  almost  magnificent  appearance  they 
presented.  There  were,  besides  these  and  our- 
selves, B Pasha  and  four  other  gentlemen, 

m  the  modern  Turkish  dress.  The  three  Com- 
missioners and  their  two  dragomans  sat  on  the 
divan  under  the  window,  all,  except  myself,  with 
their  legs  sticking  out,  like  people  waiting  for  an 
operation  in  a  hospital.  Enveri  Effendi  sat  on  a 
cushion  on  the  floor,  in  the  right-hand  corner, 
and  the  others  were  ranged  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  room.  As  we  were  fourteen  people,  on  a 
sudden  fourteen  servants  rushed  into  the  room 
with  pipes  ;  then  one  brought  coffee  on  a  tray, 
the  brocade  covering  of  which  was  thrown  over 
his  left  shoulder  ;  and  then  came  a  man  bringing 
to  each  of  us  a  cup,  well  frothed  up,  and  in  a 
zarf,  or  outer  cup,  of  a  different  kind,  according 
to  the  rank  of  the  person  to  whom^it  was  pre- 
sented. Enveri  EflTendi  and  the  three  Commis- 
sioners had  cups  of  enameled  gold,  the  rest  of 
the  Pashas,  etc.,  of  silver.  When  this  ceremony 
was  concluded,  the  door  was  shut,  the  servants 
disappeared,  a  curtain  was  drawn  across  the  door, 
and  two  chaoushes,  with  muskets,  put  to  guard 
it  outside.  Then  Enveri  Effendi  lifted  up  his 
voice,  and,  after  swinging  himself  about,  and 
grunting  two  or  three  times,  he  told  us  that  the 
gentlemen  in  the  turbans  had  brought  up  a  num- 
ber of  old  firmans,  teskeres,  and  other  papers  re- 
lating to  the  lands  between  Zohab  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulf;  that  he  had  examined  them,  and  that 
now  he  begged  the  Commissioners  to  put  any 
questions  they  chose  to  the  worthies  before  them 
respecting  the  lands,  etc. 

"Then  we  all  looked  at  each  other  for  a  little 
time,  then  they  all  looked  at  me.  Then  I  took 
up  my  parable,  and  desired  the  dragoman  to  ask 
Osman  Pashawho  he  was.  'I  am  Osman  Pasha,' 
said  he  ;  '  and  I  and  my  family  have  been  sover- 
eigns (or  hereditary  governors  rather)  of  Zohab 
for  seven  generations.'  Having  asked  him  a 
great  many  questions,  and  written  down  his  an- 
swers, which  made  him  somewhat  nervous,  I 
turned  to  Sheikh  Thamir.  '  What  is  your  for- 
tunate name1'  said  I,  upon  which  Sheikh  Thamir 
opened  his  eyes,  then  he  opened  his  mouth,  then 
he  looked  at  Abdel  Kader,  then  he  shut  his  mouth 
again,  and  said  nothing.  So  I  asked  him  again 
who  he  had  the  honor  to  be.  Upon  this,  Abdel 
Kader,  who  appeared  to  be  his  mentor  or  adviser, 
came  and  sat  down  by  him,  and  said,  '  He  is 
Sheikh  Thamir.'  Sheikh  Thamir  upon  this 
shouted  out,  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  '  Yes  ;  I  am 
Sheikh  Thamir,  the  son  of  Gashban,  who  was 
the  son  of  Osman,  who  was  the  son  of — '  'Thank 
you,'  I  said,  •  I  only  wanted  to  know  from  your 
own  lips  who  you  were,  but  am  not  particular  as 
to  the  names  of  all  your  respected  ancestors.' 
However,  Sheikh  Thamir  was  not  to  be  stopped 
in  that  way  when  he  had  once  begun,  so  he 
shouted  out  a  long  string  of  names,  and  when  ho 
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got  to  the  ciul  he  said  he  was  Sheikh  of  the 
Sheikhs  of  the  great  tribe  of  Chaab,  and  com- 
luander  of  the  district  of  Ghoban,  which  his  an- 
cestors had  held  before  him  for  one  or  two  hun- 
dred years — or  more,  or  less,  as  I  pleased.  In 
answer  to  other  questions,  which  Abdel  Kader 
always  accompanied  with  his  own  notes  and 
commentaries,  he  said,  '  I  have  no  papers ;  we 
do  not  understand  such  things.  What  do  I 
know  I  I  am  an  old  man.  I  am  forty-five  years 
of  age ;  let  me  alone.'  In  course  of  time  I  did 
let  him  alone,  and  a  difficult  thing  it  was  to  draw 
out  any  information  from  this  wild  desert  chief. 
Every  now  and  then  somebody  else  put  in  a  word. 
At  about  four  o'clock  the  meeting  broke  up.  We 
returned  home  and  dined,  and  in  the  evening 
went  out  Tiding.  When  the  moon  rose,  I  went 
away,  a  man  carrying  a  meshaleh,  a  thing  like  a 
beacon,  on  the  top  of  a  pole,  with  old  cotton 
dipped  in  pitch  burning  in  it ;  it  is  the  best  light 
there  is  for  out-of-doors,  as  it  never  blows  out, 
and  gives  much  more  light  than  any  torches  or 
lanterns." . 

While  at  Erzeroom  a  judicial  case  was  brought 
to  the  notifce  of  the  Commissioners,  which  will 
illustrate  the  wild  mode  in  which  justice  is  ad- 
ministered in  these  regions.  The  following  is 
the  statement  of  the  afiair,  as  drawn  up  for  their 
intervention : 

*'  A  merchant,  named  Mehemed,  brought  his 
merchandise  to  the  Khan  Ghenge  Aga  Khan, 
^here  he  slept.  Two  soldiers  slept  near  him. 
In  the  morning  his  goods  were  gone  ;  he  accused 
the  soldiers  (who  were  the  only  people  who  had 
been  near  him)  of  the  robbery  ;  they  denied  it, 
and  were  let  off  by  the  judge  at  the  mekemme, 
before  whom  they  had  been  taken.  A  Turkish 
woman,  named  Zeilha,  saw  the  two  soldiers  bury 
something,  upon  which  she  told  the  merchant 
that  his  goods  were  buried  at  such. a  place  by 
the  soldiers.  He  went  there,  and  found  half  the 
goods ;  the  soldiers,  therefore,  were  again  taken 
lip,  when  they  confessed  to  the  theft  of  half  the 
goods,  but  said  that  the  oda  bashi,  or  chamberlain 


of  an  inn,  an  Armenian,  named  Artin,  had  taken 
the  other  half  Artin  was  accordingly  taken  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  the  Kiaya  ;  the  Pasha  ordered 
him  to  be  tortured,  on  his  declaring  himself  ig- 
norant of  the  theft.  A  tass  (metal  drinking-cup) 
of  hot  brass  was  put  upon  his  head  ;  afterward  a 
cord  was  tied  round  his  head,  two  sheep's  knuckle- 
bones were  placed  upon  his  temples,  and  the  cord 
tightened  till  his  eyes  nearly  came  out.  As  he 
would  not  confess,  his  front  teeth  were  then 
drawn  one  at  a  time  ;  pieces  of  cane  were  ran 
up  under  his  toe-nails  and  his  finger-nails.  Va- 
rious tortures  have  been  inflicted  on  him  in  this 
way  for  the  last  twelve  days,  and  he  is  now  hung 
up  by  the  hands,  in  the  prison  of  the  Seraskier, 
where  he  will  be  kept  and  tormented  till  he  con- 
fesses or  dies.  This  is  the  deposition  of  his  wife 
Mariam,  who  begs  me  to  interpose  to  save  her 
husband,  who,  she  declares,  slept  at  home,  and 
not  in  the  khan,  on  the  night  when  the  robbery 
took  place." 

Though,  the  Commissioners  had  properly  no 
right  of  interference  in  the  internal  afiairs  of  the 
community,  they  made  such  strong  representa- 
tions to  the  Pasha  on  the  subject,  that  the  prac- 
tice of  inflicting  torture  for  the  sake  of  extracting 
a  confession  of  guilt  from  an  accused  person  was 
ordered  to  be  abolished.  If  the  Pasha's  account 
of  the  morals  of  his  Koordish  subjects  may  be  re- 
lied upon,  there  was  at  all  events  little  danger 
that  a  confession  should  ever  be  extorted  from  an 
innocent  person.  "  There  are  so  few  who  do  not 
deserve  punishment,"  said  he,  "that  if  you  see 
two  persons  you  may  be  sure  that  one  has  stolen 
something."  Hanging  is  a  frequent  mode  of 
punishment.  An  execution  once  took  place  di- 
rectly under  our  author's  window.  He  thus  de- 
scribes the  mode  of  operation  : 

"What  we  called  at  school  a  cat-gallows  was 
erected  close  to  a  bridge  over  the  little  stream 
which  ran  down  the  horse-market,  between  my 
house  and  the  bottom  of  the  hill  of  the  citadel. 
The  culprit  stood  under  this  ;  the  cross-beam 
was  not  two  feet  above  his  head  ;  a  kawass,  hav- 
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ing  tied  a  rope  to  one  end  of  the  beam,  passed  a 
slip-knot  round  the  neck  of  the  Koord,  a  young 
and  very  handsome  man,  with  long  black  hair ; 
he  then  drew  the  rope  over  the  other  end  of  the 
beam,  and  pulled  away  till  the  poor  man's  feet 
were  just  otf  the  ground,  when  he  tied  the  rope 
in  a  knot,  leaving  the  dead  body  hanging,  sup- 
ported by  two  ropes  in  the  form  of  the  letter  V. 
Hardly  any  one  was  looking  on,  and  in  the  after- 
noon the  body  was  taken  down  and  buried." 

In  the  citadel  there  used  to  be  a  clock,  famous 
through  all  the  mountains,  although  it  had  not 
"  gone"  within  the  memory  of  man.  It  hap- 
pened, however,  that  in  course  of  time  a  Pasha 
of  a  philosophical  turn  was  sent  thither,  who  took 
it  into  his  head  that  a  clock  was  actually  intend- 
ed to  keep  time  in  some  sort  or  other ;  but  there 
was  not  in  the  whole  country  a  person  capable 
of  putting  the  antiquated  machine  in  motion. 
The  Pasha  supposed  that,  as  the  clock  was  of 
Frank  manufacture,  every  Frank  was  a  clock- 
maker.  Now  the  only  infidels  who  were  wont 
to  resort  to  that  country  were  hakims  or  doctors, 
with  marvelous  pills  and  powders,  warranted  to 
cure  all  the  ills  which  afflicted  the  true  believers. 
Whenever  one  of  these  made  his  appearance,  the 
Pasha  would  very  politely  request  him  to  put  the 
time-piece  in  running  order.  It  was  quite  in 
vain  for  the  poor  pill-vendor  to  protest  that  this 
was  out  of  his  line  of  business,  and  quite  beyond 
his  power.  The  Pasha  would  assure  him  that  a 
man  who  pretended  to  cure  the  illnesses  of  the 
followers  of  the  Prophet,  ought  certainly  to  be 
able  to  administer  to  the  clock  ;  concluding  with 
ordering  his  guards  to  take  the  unbelieving  dog 
up  into  the  tower,  and,  in  case  he  would  not  cure 
the  clock,  to  thrust  him  down  into  the  dungeons 
below. 

"  Having  often,"  says  Mr.  Curzon,  "  heard  this 
story  of  the  good  old  times,  I  one  day  proceeded 
to  the  citadel  to  see  the  tower  where  the  clock 
had  been,  and  to  examine  the  dungeon,  where  I 
should  have  been  sent  if  I  had  arrived  at  Erze- 
room  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  This  dungeon 
really  was  a  dungeon;  any  thing  so  terrible  as 
an  abode  for  a  human  being  I  never  saw  before. 
The  pozzi  at  Venice  were  rather  pleasant  and 
agreeable  places  of  retirement,  compared  with 
the  abode  of  many  a  poor  Frank,  in  whose  edu- 
cation the  art  and  craft  of  clockology  had  been 
unfortunately  omitted. 

"  At  the  foot  of  that  which  had  been  the  clock- 
tower  was  a  range  of  small  low  rooms,  of  which 
two  were  particularly  belonging  to  the  prison: 
the  outer  room  of  the  two  was  larger  than  the 
other  ;  this  was  appropriated  to  the  guards,  who 
kept  watch  and  ward,  and  who  fed,  or  did  not 
feed,  the  wretched  prisoners  under  their  care. 
The  inner  room  was  small  and  low,  and  had  one 
window,  through  which  the  light  and  air  had  to 
struggle  with  the  opposition  of  heavy  crossed  and 
re-crossed  iron  bars.  The  window  looked  into 
the  castle-yard,  but  the  room  was  so  dark  that  I 
could  hardly  see  my  way. 

"  'A  horrible  place  for  the  poor  prisoners,' 
said  I  to  my  p-uides ;  '  little  chance  of  their  es- 


cape from  these  thick  walls  and  heavy  bars,  and 
low  strong  roof;  they  must  have  been  safe 
enough  here.' 

"  '  O  Effendim,'  said  the  kawasses,  '  this  is 
not  the  prison.  Here  is  the  prison,  at  your  feet 
down  below.' 

'"  Where  1'  said  I. 

"  '  Look  down,'  they  replied,  '  on  the  middle 
of  the  floor ;  there  is  the  entrance  ;  you  can  not 
see  the  dungeon  itself,  for  it  is,  perhaps,  a  little 
dark.' 

"  In  the  centre  of  the  floor  of  this  dismal  cell 
was  a  heavy  wrought-iron  grating,  square,  made 
of  great  bars,  about  six  inches  apart,  seemingly 
of  enormous  weight,  lying  on  the  ground,  and 
fastened  down  with  two  or  three  huge  rusty  pad- 
locks on  one  side  and  some  lumbering  old  hinges 
on  the  other.  This  iron  grate  was  opened  and 
raised,  for  my  special  edification,  and  there  ap- 
peared under  it  the  mouth  of  a  narrow  well  cut 
in  the  rock,  perhaps  two  feet  and  a  half  in  diam- 
eter, which  sank  down  into  the  darkness  far  be- 
low. 'Now,'  said  my  informants,  'if  you  stand 
on  this  side,  and  look  steadily  till  your  eye  is  ac- 
customed to  the  gloom,  you  will  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish something  white  a  good  way  down  ; 
that  is  a  square  stone,  like  a  table,  in  the  middle 
of  the  vault,  upon  which  the  jailers  let  down 
the  provisions  for  the  prisoners,  as  they  can  see 
on  that  stone  when  the  things  arrive  at  the  bot- 
tom.' " 

All  winter  long — and  winter  lasts  there  six  or 
eight  months — the  snow  lies  deep  in  Erzeroom, 
and  the  inhabitants  live  with  their  cattle  in  their 
dwellings,  which  become  like  so  many  burrows . 
At  length  spring  approaches,  and  the  population 
begins  to  revive ;  the  women  and  children  creep 
out  to  take  a  blink  at  the  sun  ;  sleepy  cows 
emerge  from  their  subterranean  stalls,  and  stare 
wildly  about ;  and  in  due  course  of  time  the  la- 
bors of  summer  commence.  Among  the  earliest 
and  most  important  of  these,  is  making  tezek. 
What  tezek  is,  and  how  it  is  prepared,  we  must 
let  our  author  describe  : 

"  At  the  commencement  of  the  summer  the 
whole  city  of  Erzeroom  is  engaged,  even  to  des- 
peration, in  making  tezek ;  you  hear,  smell,  and 
see  nothing  else.  How  are  you  oIF  for  tezek  I 
In  short,  no  one  cares  for  any  thing  except  tez- 
ek, and  he  who  has  most  tezek  is  the  great- 
est man,  and  he  who  has  but  little  tezek  is 
naught — no  one  cares  for  him,  or  indeed  for 
any  thing  else  except  the  one  absorbing  topic  of 
tezek. 

"  The  cows,  and  bulls,  and  oxen,  havmg  re- 
appeared on  upper  earth,  the  Augean  stahle  is 
cleared  out.  Tezek,  the  only  fuel  of  Erzeroom, 
consists  of  the  production  into  which  the  said 
oxen  have  converted  their  food  for  many  months ; 
it  is  trodden  down  hard,  and  is  dug  out  by  zeal- 
ous Armenians,  and  brought  exultingly  to  the 
tops  of  the  houses ;  it  is  mixed  with  a  good  deal 
of  the  chopped  straw,  with  which  horses,  and 
oxen,  and  sheep  are  fed  ;  while  in  the  subter- 
ranean stal)les,  more  chopped  straw  is  added, 
mixed  with  water,  and,  except  the  higher  class 
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of  crranclees,  such  as  the  Pasha,  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  and  tlie  author,  all  true  men  were  em- 
ployed on  the  tops  of  their  houses,  treading  the 
chopped  straw  into  the  tezek  with  their  naked 
feet ;  thoir  full  Turkish  trowsers  being  pulled  up 
and  tied  with  a  belt  round  their  waists.  With 
a  stick  to  lean  upon,  they  are  there  all  day,  trot- 
ting about,  up  to  the  knees  in  tezek,  shouting 
to  each  other;  Mohammed  bringing  some  more 
water  to  pour  upon  it ;  Hassan  staggering  up  the 
ladder  with  more  tezek  of  the  genuine  unadul- 
terated kind  from  the  recesses  of  the  stable ; 
Bekir  with  a  great  basket  of  chopped  straw ;  and 
then  all  set  to  with  a  will,  and  tread  steadily  for 
an  hour  or  two,  as  sailors  do  round  a  capstan, 
for  the  dear  life ;  and  when  they  get  very  hot, 
they  wipe  their  brow  with  a  tezeky  sleeve,  and 
their  sleeve  with  a  fold  of  a  tezeky  trowser,  so 
that  they  become  altogether  tezekious  before  the 
sun  sets  upon  their  labors,  and  vails  his  nose,  if 
not  his  eyes,  under  the  clouds  which  hang  over 
the  eternal  snows  in  the  dreaded  passes  of  the 
mountains  of  Hoshabounar.  The  tezek  being 
trodden  into  a  stiff  clayey  state,  about  six  or 
seven  inches  thick,  is  left  alone  for  a  day  or  two 
to  dry  ;  amateurs,  however,  scrambling  up  to  the 
top  of  the  house  to  see  how  it  is  going  on,  to 
pick  a  bit  off  and  look  at  it  cunningly  and  smell 
it,  to  find  whether  it  has  the  true  flavor.  There 
are  Armenians  who  are  knowing  in  tezek,  who 
understand  the  thing ;  and  over  a  remarkably 
good  batch  a  knot  of  the  fancy  will  sit  on  little 
stools,  and  smoke  their  pipes,  and  discuss  the 
question  scientifically ;  telling  tales  of  former  cel- 
ebrated heaps,  and  of  Hadji  such  a  one,  who  was 
famous  in  that  line,  and  of  one  Bokchi  Bashi, 
who  had  an  astonishing  talent  in  the  preparation 
of  inimitable  tezek. 

"  When  it  is  all  ready,  it  is  dug  out  in  square 
blocks  and  carried  down  the  ladders  again  care- 
fully in  open  baskets,  and  piled  up  in  the  inner 
treasuries  below,  and  stored  for  the  fuel  of  the 
future  winter.  It  is  better  for  being  old ;  when 
it  resembles  peat  turf.  It  gets  somewhat  dusty 
in  a  year  or  so,  and  then  rivals  that  sort  of  snufif 
called  Irish  blackguard  in  its  capacity  for  making 
you  sneeze,  if  you  venture  to  move  a  clod  of  it 
to  put  upon  the  fire;  it  then  burns  clear  and 
clean,  without  flame,  and  is  very  hot ;  but  when 
more  fresh — though  that  is  not  the  word — more 
new,  I  may  say — it  produces  a  thick  stifling 
smoke,  very  odoriferous,  and  not  generally  ap- 
preciated by  those  who  do  not  love  tezek  for 
itself,  or  who  arc  not  at  that  time  manoeuvring 
to  make  you  purchase  an  astounding  bargain  of 
the  precious  fuel  of  their  own  particular  manu- 
facture." 

Tezek,  we  are  told,  is  of  various  qualities. 
That  of  sheep  and  goats  is  most  prized,  as  it 
burns  without  leaving  any  ashes ;  next  in  esti- 
mation is  that  of  oxen  and  cows.  That  of  horses 
and  donkeys  is  by  most  people  considered  ob- 
jectionable from  the  amount  of  smoke  which  it 
produces.  Tho  fashionable  world  at  Erzeroom, 
as  in  other  places,  however,  is  apt  to  take  fan- 
cies;  and  during  Mr.  Curzon's   stay  there  the 


tezek  of  oxen,  with  the  slightest  possible  flavor 
of  donkey,  was  voted  to  be  decidedly  the  most 
genteel  fuel. 

THE  INFANT  HEIR. 

ONE  cold  winter  night,  when  the  wind  swept 
furiously  down  Broadway,  and  the  mercury 
was  somewhere  below  zero,  when  the  stars  were 
shining  in  that  splendid  brilliancy  which  they 
never  have  except  in  such  December  nights,  and 
the  blaze  of  fires  shone  through  the  windows  with 
the  cheerful  glow  that  they  never  have  at  other 
times  than  just  such  nights  as  that,  my  friend 
Mr.  Stanton  had  seated  himself,  after  dinner,  in 
his  library,  with  a  book  and  a  cigar,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  pass  an  evening  in  luxurious  quiet,  when 
a  servant  announced  a  visitor. 

"If  you  please,  Mr.  Stanton,"  said  Stephen, 
"  I  didn't  know  if  it  was  right  to  show  her  in  or 
not.  She  speaks  like  a  lady,  if  she  is  dressed 
poor,  and  I  believe  she  is  a  lady  for  all  her 
clothes." 

Trust  an  old  family  servant  at  any  time  to  re- 
cognize, by  a  sort  of  instinct,  the  gentleman  or 
lady  in  any  garb.  Stephen  was  as  correct  as 
usual,  though  the  person  who  entered  was  clad 
in  the  thinnest  of  summer  dresses,  with  a  miser- 
able shawl  around  her  neck,  that  did  not  half 
conceal  or  cover  the  outlines  of  a  form  that  cer- 
tainly gave  evidence  of  having  been  graceful  and 
beautiful  when  rounded  and  full.  She  was  young, 
too,  not  more  than  twenty-five  ;  and  as  she  came 
into  the  rays  of  the  half-shaded  light,  she  ap- 
peared to  have  been  remarkably  beautiful,  though 
her  beauty  was  now  more  like  a  ruin,  or  a  mem- 
ory, for  her  face  was  thin,  her  eye  roving  and 
wild,  her  hair  drawn  back  in  masses  without  ar- 
rangement, and  her  whole  appearance  that  of 
abject  poverty  and  suffering  want. 

But  she  advanced  as  if  she  were  accustomed 
to  the  tread  of  soft  carpets,  and  her  grace  and 
ease  took  Mr.  Stanton  by  surprise  before  she 
spoke,  which  she  did  almost  at  the  instant  of  en- 
tering the  room,  but  in  a  broken,  rapid  voice, 
which  was  perfectly  unintelligible.  He  saw  that 
she  was  nearly  frozen,  and  her  teeth  were  chat- 
tering furiously.  He  bade  her  approach  the 
fire  and  warm  herself  before  she  tried  to  speak  ; 
but  she  refused  the  invitation  with  a  single  ges- 
ture, and  apparently  recovering  the  power  of 
speech,  but  in  a  hoarse  voice  and  with  exceed- 
ingly labored  utterance — in  fact,  with,  a  gasp  at 
every  word,  she  spoke,  so  that  he  could  under- 
stand her  wishes. 

"  I  want  medicine  for  my  dying  child." 

"  I  am  not  a  physician,  Madam.  You  have 
perhaps  mistaken  the  house." 

"  You  are  a  man.  You  have  money.  I  have 
none.  Go  with  me.  See  the  child.  I  know 
what  medicine  it  wants,  but  I  have  no  money — 
no,  not  a  farthing  to  save  it  from  death." 

It  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  street  beg- 
gars, and  to  have  just  such  applications  as  this; 
but  there  was  something  that  affected  the  master 
in  her  case,  very  much  as  Stephen  had  been 
moved  to  let  her  in  at  the  door.     It  was  impossi- 
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ble  to  turn  such  an  applicant  out  of  doors,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  sit  quietly  while  she  stood 
looking  with  her  imploring  eyes  into  his  face,  as 
if  the  last  particle  of  hope  were  ready  to  disap- 
pear from  them  if  he  should  say  no  to  her  demand. 

"  Where  do  you  live  1" 

"  My  child  is  dying  at  No.  25 Street." 

It  was  near.  He  threw  his  cloak  around  him, 
bade  Stephen  follow,  and  walked  rapidly,  but  not 
so  rapidly  as  the  mother,  who  flew  along  the 
streets  almost  as  if  she  were  carried  by  the  sharp 
cold  howling  wind.  She  stood  waiting  for  him 
at  the  door  of  a  brick  house,  which  he  recognized 
as  the  habitation  of  countless  families,  who  lived 
in  masses  on  the  ditferent  floors.  As  he  entered, 
she  flew  up  the  stairs,  and  he  could  see  her  stand- 
ing like  a  ghost  at  the  head  of  the  dark  staircase, 
where  a  gleam  of  light  entered  at  the  window,  and 
the  blast  pouring  in  at  the  broken  panes  fluttered 
her  thin  white  garments.  Up  another  staircase 
she  flew  as  he  reached  the  first  landing,  and  again 
paused  to  await  his  coming,  and  again  led  him  up 
another  and  the  last  flight,  to  the  door  of  a  small 
room  under  the  roof. 

Her  manner  was  so  wild,  and  yet  so  bird-like, 
that  he  would  have  thought  her  a  maniac  but  for 
a  seriousness  that  pervaded  it,  and  which  im- 
pressed him  with  the  idea  of  a  painful  reality  in 
her  suffering  and  poverty-stricken  condition,  and 
he  followed  her  as  we  have  heard  of  the  hunter 
following  a  bird  to  the  place  where  its  mate  or  its 
young  are  caught  in  some  cruel  snare. 

The  room  which  she  entered  was  small,  low, 
and  dark.  The  only  light  came  through  a  dormer 
window,  which  was  nearly  as  broad  as  the  half 
of  the  room,  and  in  which  a  broken  pane  admitted 
the  cold  air  with  keen  force.  But  at  this  eleva- 
tion above  the  streets  of  the  city  the  rays  of  the 
moon  just  on  the  horizon  were  visible,  shining  full 
into  the  dismal  chamber,  and  giving  sufficient 
light  for  persons  to  see  clearly  the  contents  of  the 
chamber,  after  emergfintj  from  the  darkness  of  the 
passages  and  the  staircases. 

A  single  stool,  a  heap  of  bedding  on  the  floor, 
a  small  table  standing  under  the  window,  and  one 
or  two  other  articles,  composed  the  entire  furni- 
ture of  the  room.  But  the  visitor  was  startled  at 
an  apparition  that  met  him  as  he  entered,  and  he 
said  he  should  have  stepped  back  into  the  entry, 
if  Stephen  had  not  been  close  behind  him. 

It  was  an  angel  standing  in  the  moonlight. 
Certainly  it  was  an  angel  !  A  young  slender  girl, 
in  pure  white,  with  golden  hair  floating  in  masses 
of  curls  down  her  shoukler.s,  stood  in  the  rays  of 
the  moon,  and  welcomed  her  mother's  return. 
Her  feet  were  bare.  Her  face  was  white  as  the 
moonlight.  Her  lips  did  not  move,  but  she  smiled. 
The  smile  dispelled  the  idea  that  she  was  of 
supernatural  origin,  for  no  angel  ever  smiled  .so 
sadly. 

"  My  child,  why  did  you  not  keep  yourself  cov- 
ered as  I  told  you." 

"  Mother,  Eddie  cried  for  you,  and  I  rose  to 
still  him,  and  he  is  .sleeping  again." 

The  mother  advanced  to  the  bed  that  lay  in  the 
dark  corner,  and  knelt  by  its  side.     He  could  see 


her  bending  over  it  carefully,  lest  she  should  dis- 
turb the  sleeper,  and  then  he  saw  her  suddenly 
throw  her  arms  around  the  child  and  lift  him  to 
her  breast  and  bow  down  her  ear  to  its  face,  and 
then  with  a  cry  of  agony  she  sprang  out  into  the 
moonlight,  and  held  the  babe  up  in  the  light  of 
the  white  rays  that  could  not  lend  any  new  pal- 
lor to  the  features  of  the  dead  child ;  and  when 
she  saw  that  the  ills  of  life  for  that  child  were 
ended,  she  sank  with  a  moan  of  exhausted  an- 
guish on  the  floor,  and  fainted. 

Mr.  Stanton  was  in  a  curious  position.  Accus- 
tomed to  dealing  with  almost  all  classes  of  men,  he 
yet  had  no  experience  in  this  sort  of  thing ;  but, 
recollecting  that  he  had  seen  a  grocery  store  on 
the  first  floor  of  the  house,  he  sent  Stephen  down 
after  candles  and  brandy.  He  was  back  in  an 
instant  with  a  lighted  tallow  dip  in  one  hand,  and 
a  mug  of  whisky  in  the  other,  the  nearest  ap- 
proximation to  brandy  which  the  precincts  af- 
forded. 

They  directed  the  child  to  rub  this  on  the  head 
and  feet  and  hands  of  her  fainting  mother,  and 
when  she  began  to  give  indications  of  returning 
life,  he  poured  a  few  drops  of  it,  diluted  with 
water,  into  her  mouth.  It  ought  to  have  restor- 
ed her.  It  was  vile  enough  stuff"  to  resuscitate 
a  skeleton,  and  he  was  not  surprised  when  it 
nearly  choked  her,  and  produced  decided  evidence 
of  returning  consciousness.  This  effected,  he 
dispatched  Stephen  for  his  own  housekeeper^ 
with  instructions  to  bring  food  and  clothing,  and 
while  he  was  gone  some  of  the  female  inhabit- 
ants of  adjoining  rooms  entered,  and  Stanton 
stood  in  the  entry  waiting  his  man's  return,  while 
they  bemoaned  the  dead  child  which  lay  in  its 
mother's  arms  on  the  miserable  bed. 

She  continued  silent,  and  he  could  perceive 
that  she  shrank  from  the  approach  of  any  of  the 
intruders,  and  zealously  guarded  the  dead  child 
from  the  contamination  of  their  touches.  And 
after  a  few  moments,  when  they  found  them- 
selves as  unwelcome  as  ever,  they  passed  out, 
muttering  as  they  went  that  they  should  think 
the  pride  of  the  fine  lady  would  have  been  ];:  .>ught 
down  by  this  time. 

And  then  through  the  open  door  he  saw  the 
mother  lay  the  dead  child  on  the  pillow,  and 
kneel  by  its  side,  and  the  living  daughter,  more 
angel-like  than  before,  knelt  on  the  other  side, 
and  as  the  young  soul  escaped  from  earth  to  God, 
and  knelt  at  His  throne,  the  prayers  of  the  mother 
and  sister  came  up  to  Him,  and  He  folded  the  wan- 
derer in  His  arms,  and  comforttnl  the  mouraers. 

The  mother  arose  and  came  toward  my  friend, 
and  addressed  him  for  the  first  time  after  leaving- 
his  own  house. 

"  You  are  very  kind.  Sir,  and  I  owe  you  an 
apology  for  so  little  noticing  it." 

"  Madam,  that  is  sufficient  apology,"  said  he^ 
glancing  toward  the  child. 

"  Oh,  Sir,  he  was  the  sweetest  babe  God  ever 
gave,  but  ho  has  gone  from  bitterness,  from  pov- 
erty, from  pain,  to  rest  and  peace.  I  can  not 
grieve.  I  could  not  weep.  I  do  rejoice  that  my 
child  is  dead." 
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*'  Have  you  lived  long  in  this  room  1" 
"  Six  months.     No  more." 
"  And  this  is  not  your  place.     Pardon  me,  but 
you  have  lived  in  other  scenes." 
"  I  have.     But  long  ago." 
"  You  are  in  v^'ant — in  poverty." 
u  No,  Sir — I  have  never  begged  until  this  night, 
and  you  will  bear  me  witness  it  was  for  my  child, 
not  for  myself" 

"  But  you  are  freezing  here.  I  shiver  myself 
in  this  cold  garret,  with  my  cloak  around  me. 
But  you  are  thinly  clad,  and  that  child  yonder 
has  not  clothes  to  cover  her." 

"Violet,  my  child,  cover  yourself  with  the 
bed  clothes.     Do  not  stand  there  any  longer." 

"  Here  are  clothes  for  her,  madam,"  said  he, 
as  his  housekeeper  now  entered  with  the  neces- 
sary articles.  But  it  was  some  time  before  he 
could  persuade  her  to  consent  to  be  an  object  of 
charity,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  she 
could  be  induced  to  eat  the  food  which  Stephen 
had  brought  in  a  basket.  But  the  shivering  con- 
dition of  Violet,  and  the  wistful  eyes  which  the 
poor  child  cast  at  the  eatables  prevailed,  and  they 
ate  with  the  air  of  starved  persons.  He  waited 
only  long  enough  to  give  instructions  to  his  house- 
keeper, and  then  returned  to  his  library  and  his 
book,  and  a  fresh  cigar. 

But  the  cigar  would  not  burn  freely,  and  he 
threw  it  aw^ay.  The  next  one  disappeared  with 
unexampled  rapidity,  and  he  was  enveloped  in  a 
cloud  of  smoke.  The  next  one  kept  no  fire.  It 
was  a  cheroot  of  the  finest  brand,  but  it  would 
ti-o  out.  And  after  lighting  it  a  half  dozen  times, 
he  threw  it  away  and  gave  up  smoking  and  went 
to  his  bedroom.  But  he  did  not  sleep  much  that 
night,  and  when  he  did  sleep  he  dreamed  un- 
pleasantly. 

Joab  Stanton  (such  was  the  name  his  parents 
bequeathed  to  him,  for  which  he  often  said  he 
would  have  brought  an  action  against  his  father, 
but  that  the  old  man  was  penniless  and  not  worth 
suing),  Joab  Stanton  was  a  man  of  deep  feelings 
and  a  sensitive  heart.     He  had  been  a  laborious 
business  man,  and  had  amassed  a  large  fortune, 
on  which  he  had  retired  at  the  age  of  fifty,  and 
the  surplus  income  of  which  he  devoted  to  the 
purposes  which  a  benevolent  heart  can  always 
find.     But  of  late  he  had  been  given  to  much 
regret  that  he  had  not  married  in  his  younger 
days,  for  he  was  lonesome,  and  his  house  and  his 
heart  were  alike  empty.     Still  he  had  little  hope 
of  filling  either  to  his  satisfaction  with  a  wife,  for 
he  knew  that  he  was  not  well  favored  of  counte- 
nance, and  he  judged  well  that  his  property  might 
prove  a  stronger  temptation  than  himself.     And 
now  visions  of  the  happiness  he  would  have  had 
in  seeing  a  group  of  children  flitting  through  his 
large  rooms  haunted  him  constantly,  and  it  was 
not  the  face  of  Mrs.  Brandon  that  spoiled  his 
cigars  that  evening,  or  made  them  so  uneven, 
nor  was  it  her  graceful  form,  beautiful  even  in 
poverty,  that  moved  around  his  room  as  he  tried 
to  sleep ;  but  it  was  the  fairy  vision  he  had  seen 
in  the  moonlight,  of  Violet  Brandon  which  pos- 
Gcssed  him,  and  Iuh  determination  was  reached 


before  he  rang  for  Stephen  in  the  morning  to 
send  Mrs.  Wliitman  to  the  breakfast-room. 

That  good  woman  communicated  the  fact  that 
she  had  left  Mrs.  Brandon  in  a  comfortable  con- 
dition the  evening  previous,  but  that  she  was  not 
long  for  this  world,  if  appearances  were  to  be  be- 
lieved. She  had  every  symptom  of  the  most  incura- 
ble of  diseases,  and  Mrs.  Whitman  felt  assured  that 
Mrs.  Brandon  could  not  live  many  weeks  longer. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  in  such  a  warm  and 
good  soul  as  Mr.  Stanton  possessed,  he  yet  felt 
a  sort  of  pleasure  in  this  intelligence.  It  was,  in 
fact,  but  confirming  a  conclusion  to  which  he  had 
himself  come  the  evening  previous,  and  it  re- 
moved the  one  great  obstacle  to  his  plan,  which 
was  to  make  Violet  Brandon  his  daughter. 

It  was,  perhaps,  a  week  after  this  that  he  call- 
ed on  me,  related  the  circumstances  which  I  have 
thus  far  given,  and  requested  me  to  accompany 
him  to  see  Mrs.  Brandon.  He  wished  her  to 
place  the  cl^ld  under  his  care  in  such  manner 
that  she  could  not  by  any  possibility  be  removed 
from  him  by  the  interference  of  relatives. 

I  found  the  lady  in  a  much  more  comfortable 
place  than  he  had  found  her  in.  When  she  grew 
too  ill  to  oflfer  any  strong  resistance,  he  had 
caused  her  to  be  removed  to  a  private  boarding- 
house,  where  she  was  surrounded  with  every 
luxury,  and  where  she  had  opportunity  to  re- 
sume the  position  to  which  it  was  manifest  she 
was  born.  She  was  deeply  grateful  to  Mr.  Stan- 
ton for  his  delicate  kindness.  He  had  taken  care 
that  she  should  be  fully  informed  of  his  character 
and  standing  ;  and  when  he  was  assured  that  she 
had  nothing  more  to  learn  concerning  him,  he 
stated  to  her  frankly  his  desire  to  adopt  Violet, 
and  bring  her  up  as  his  own  child. 

This,  she  said,  removed  her  last  anxiety  from 
her  mind,  and  she  readily  assented  to  any  plan 
that  might  be  devised  to  further  this  object. 

I  found  her  a  lady  of  the  utmost  refinement  of 
feeling,  of  accomplished  education,  and  of  intel- 
ligent and  active  habits  of  mind,  somewhat  hu- 
paired  by  illness,  bur  still  interesting  and  emi- 
nently attractive.  It  became  necessary  for  me 
to  inquire  into  her  former  life,  in  order  to  know 
precisely  whether  she  had  sole  authority  over  her 
child,  and  she  entered  on  her  history  with  pain, 
but  without  hesitation. 

Her  father  was  a  man  of  wealth  and  of  some 
position  in  another  city.  She  was  the  elder  of 
two  daughters  ;  and  while  the  younger  had  been 
the  pet  of  her  mother,  she  had  been  best  loved 
by  her  father.  He  was  a  man  of  hard  and  im- 
perious disposition,  and  I  fancy  had  more  pride 
in  than  afiTcction  for  his  beautiful  child.  It  was 
the  old  story  of  an  attachment,  without  the  con- 
sent of  parents,  and,  when  they  opposed  it,  an 
elopement.  Her  mother  was  dead  before.  Her 
father  refused  to  see  or  hear  from  her.  Year 
after  year  passed,  and  the  old  man  sternly  re- 
pulsed her  from  the  door  whenever  she  a})proach- 
ed  it.  Her  sister  turned  against  her,  and  mar- 
ried a  lawyer,  who,  doubtless,  encouraged  the 
estrangement.  Then  her  husband  came  lo  New 
York  to  find  employment  as  an  artist,  but,  after 
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much  poverty  and  struggling,  had  died  miser- 
ably. She  had  kept  some  costly  trifles,  which 
had  been  sold  for  money  during  her  husband's 
illness.  On  what  was  left  of  the  value  of  these 
she  had  lived  until  the  evening  when  her  child 
died.  Such  was  her  simple  and  not  uncommon 
story. 

I  prepared  the  necessary  papers  of  apprentice- 
ship, and  then  a  will  for  Mrs.  Brandon  to  exe- 
cute, appointing  Mr.  Stanton  her  executor  and 
the  guardian  of  her  child.  It  seemed  a  farce  for 
her  to  make  a  wdll,  but  I  thought  it  as  well  to 
add  the  force  of  such  a  direction  to  the  other 
papers,  and  I  then  saw  no  more  of  the  parties  for 
some  time. 

Mrs.  Brandon  died  shortly  after  this,  and 
Violet  was  removed  to  the  house  of  her  guardian. 
She  came  to  him  penniless  and  destitute,  pos- 
sessing only  her  mother's  marriage  certificate, 
valueless  except  as  an  indication  of  where  proofs 
could  be  found,  and  her  wedding-ring  taken  from 
the  cold  hand  which  was  to  be  resolved  to  dust, 
and  needed  no  golden  pledge  of  union  with  that 
hand  which  had  already  gone  to  the  same. 

And  now  we  pass  over  eight  years,  during 
which  Violet  Brandon  grew  up  into  a  woman  of 
rare  and  exquisite  beauty.  She  was  ever  the 
same  gentle  girl  in  appearance,  with  the  same 
blue  eyes  and  golden  hair.  Joab  Stanton's  soul 
had  found  something  to  love,  and  he  idolized  her. 
She  deserved  ail  his  affection,  for  a  more  lovely 
woman  was  not  in  all  the  city.  She  had  been 
taught  by  the  best  masters,  and  had  evinced  a 
keen  appreciation  of  the  advantages  which  her 
guardian's  liberality  had  furnished  her.  She 
had  grown  to  be  a  part  of  the  old  man's  estab- 
lishment, of  his  household,  and  of  his  heart.  The 
servants  idolized  her,  and  Stephen  used  to  bless 
the  night  that  led  him  to  her  mother's  garret 
chamber. 

Among  the  vi-sitors  whom  the  beauty  and 
loveliness  of  Miss  Brandon  had  attracted  to  the 
residence  of  her  guardian  was  one  who  was  dis- 
tinguished by  certain  peculiarities  from  all  others, 
and  who  was  manifestly  the  superior  of  the  gay 
crowd  that  he  sometimes  met  in  the  drawincr- 
room.  Mr.  Wheaton  was  a  gentleman  of  rare 
acquirements.  No  one  knew  precisely  how  he 
lived  or  what  he  lived  for,  except  only  his  inti- 
mates, and  these  were  uncommunicative  and 
unapproachable  persons.  One  was  a  clergyman, 
noted  for  his  retired  life,  his  great  learning,  his 
devotion  to  books,  and  his  aversion  to  society. 
A  man  of  unprepossessing  personal  appearance, 
repulsively  cold  manners,  and  an  exceedingly  dis- 
agreeable assumption  of  superiority  over  the 
ordinary  minds  that  came  in  contact  with  him. 
Another  was  an  eminent  physician,  a  very  pop- 
ular man,  whose  friends  were  irniumerablc,  while 
his  intimates  were  few  ;  one  of  those  very  un- 
pleasant characters  who  will  converse  with  you 
for  an  hour,  and  leave  you  with  the  impression 
firmly  fixed  that  the  man  is  a  perfect  gentlenum, 
an  inimitable  conversationist,  but  that  he  has 
been  trifling  away  his  time  with  you  for  amuse- 
ment, and  that  he  has  talked  superficially  of 


things  of  which  he  knew  more  than  he  cared  to 
tell  you. 

Another  still  was  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  a 
man  of  polished  manners  and  habits,  said  to  be 
very  learned,  but  exceedingly  diffident  in  society, 
avoiding  carefully  all  conversation  except  on  the 
passing  subjects  of  the  day. 

There  was  but  one  other  person  in  this  singular 
group.  He  was  a  young  man,  of  about  the  age 
of  Wheaton,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
thorough  man  of  the  world  at  twenty-five,  who 
spent  the  income  of  a  princely  fortune,  no  one 
knew  how,  and  who  was  suspected  variously  of 
being  very  charitable  and  benevolent,  very  wild 
and  extravagant,  a  man  of  remarkably  abstemious 
habits,  and  a  dissipated  gambler.  Of  the  five, 
Wheaton  and  the  doctor  were  the  only  ones  who 
came  into  society.  The  former  was  a  man  of 
remarkably  fine  personal  appearance,  of  elegant 
address,  and  of  peculiarly  attractive  manner. 
Quiet  and  unobtrusive,  saying  but  little  in  the 
crowd,  but  sometimes  warmed  to  eloquence  when 
a  group  formed  around  him,  without  his  being 
conscious  that  he  was  the  centre  of  attraction, 
and  relapsing  suddenly  into  commonplaces  when 
he  became  aware  that  he  had  more  than  two  or 
three  listeners.  Indeed  there  was  a  peculiarity 
about  the  entire  group  which  characterized  them 
all ;  namely,  a  desire  to  conceal  their  better 
qualities  from  the  world  and  reserve  them  for 
their  meetings  with  each  other.  These  were 
said  to  be  meetings  of  great  interest.  The  few 
who  had  been  present  when  the  group  were 
together  in  the  clergyman's  parlor,  where  tho 
coilee  was  distributed  by  his  excellent  lady, 
aided  by  the  Doctor's  wife,  told  great  tales  out  of 
doors  of  the  sparkling  wit,  the  brilliant  conver- 
sation, the  learned  anecdotes,  the  wonderful 
erudition,  which  characterized  these  reunions. 
But  it  was  in  vain  that  the  uninitiated  sought  to 
obtain  admission  to  them.  They  were  in  another 
world  from  that  world  of  brilliancy  and  fashion 
in  which  Violet  Brandon  moved  ;  and  Wheaton 
was  a  sort  of  comet,  coming  from  the  outer  dark- 
ness into  the  sunshine.  It  was  not  long  doubtful 
to  an  observing  mind,  what  was  the  attraction 
which  led  hun  into  that  particular  part  of  the 
solar  systepi  of  New  York  fashionable  society 
which  was  bounded  by  the  walls  of  Mr.  Stan- 
ton's mansion.  His  visits  became  more  frequent, 
and  at  length  were  confined  to  this  one  house, 
and  lie  was  not  met  with  elsewhere  in  society. 
Night  after  night,  when  the  drawing-room  was 
filled,  he  might  be  seen  quiet,  calm,  and  appar- 
ently occupied  in  watching  the  countenances  of 
the  gay  idlers  around  him,  gathering  what  hints 
he  might  of-thc  varied  phases  of  human  nature, 
and  amusing  himself  with  their  peculiarities. 
But  a  keen  observer  would  have  seen  his  eye 
regularly  seeking  the  place  in  which  Violet  was 
surrounded  by  tlio  crowd,  and  where  her  clear 
and  musical  voice  might  be  heard,  and  sometimes 
perhaps  the  observer  might  have  caught  a  quick 
return  of  his  glance,  a  gleaming  smile  of  intelli- 
gence, an  acknowledgment  of  his  presence  and 
of  his  watchful  look,  that  spoke  volumes.     Some- 
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times,  but  this  was  not  often,  Miss  Brandon  and 
Mr.  Wheaton  met  in  the  middle  of  the  room  at 
a  distance  from  others,  or  accidentally  found 
themselves  in  the  same  recessed  window,  or  even 
at  times  so  far  away  from  listeners  as  in  the 
conservatory.  13 ut  no  one  could  say  of  what 
they  conversed,  although  it  was  at  times  hinted 
that  Miss  Brandon  was  something  of  a  blue,  and 
that  she  could  actually  talk  to  Mr.  Wheaton  for 
five  consecutive  minutes,  a  feat  no  one  else  could 
boast  of  having  accomplished. 

But  the  truth  was,  that  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  frank  true  love  between  those  two.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  tell  how  it  begun,  or  on  what  it 
grew.  There  was  a  tacit  understanding  between 
them,  that  each  loved  the  other,  and  yet  no  word 
of  the  sort  had  been  spoken  by  either.  But 
there  were  wells  of  affection  in  the  deep  heart 
of  Violet  Brandon  that  were  finding  their  way 
up  to  the  light,  and  which  bade  fair  soon  to  burst 
forth  and  sweep  away  all  the  barriers  which  the 
rules  of  society  had  built  around  her,  and  make  her, 
what  no  fashionable  woman  ever  was  or  ever  will 
be,  a  good,  true-hearted,  lovely  and  loving  woman. 

I  have  mentioned  a  maiden  sister  of  Mr.  Stan- 
ton. His  family  consisted  of  a  brother,  this  sis- 
ter, and  himself.  The  former  was  once  a  merchant 
in  the  city,  but  had  retired  to  the  country.  He 
was  a  man  in  every  respect  the  reverse  in  char- 
acter of  his  brother.  Perhaps  his  early  life,  and 
the  struggles  through  which  he  had  reached 
wealth,  had  operated  to  narrow  his  mind.  He 
was  exceedingly  penurious,  and  had  become  in 
his  advanced  years  a  devoted  lover  of  money. 
But  superadded  to  this  was  a  certain  family  pride 
which  induced  him  to  desire  to  perpetuate  wealth 
in  his  family  ;  and  from  the  moment  that  he  had 
called  himself  father,  he  had  determined  to  make 
his  son  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  country. 
This  idea  having  grown  on  him  as  he  grew  older, 
it  was  not  surprising  that  at  twenty-four  the  son 
was  a  sort  of  second  edition  of  the  father.  He 
had  been  educated  to  this  idea,  and  though  his 
education  had  not  been  otherwise  altogether  neg- 
lected, yet  this  was  the  predominating  character- 
istic, and  this  made  the  man. 

When  Violet  was  adopted  by  his  uncle,  he  had 
felt  as  if  an  injustice  were  done  to  him,  in  depriv- 
ing him  of  his  expected  succession  to  a  fortune 
in  addition  to  that  of  his  father.  At  the  same 
period  his  father  had  met  with  very  heavy  losses 
in  a  stock  speculation  into  which  he  had  ventur- 
ed nearly  his  whole  fortune,  and  lost  his  entire 
investment.  The  effect  upon  two  such  individ- 
uals might  be  imagined,  but  the  blow  was  mate- 
rially lightened  by  the  accession  of  an  unlooked 
for  property  from  a  relative  of  his  deceased  mother. 

By  the  will  of  Edward  Bronson,  who  died  in 
Boston,  his  immense  property,  consisting  chiefly 
of  landed  estates  in  New  York,  and  amounting 
to  nearly  or  quite  a  half  million,  was  devised  to 
any  male  issue  of  his  daughter,  and  in  default 
of  such  issue  then  to  the  eldest  son  of  his  cousin, 
the  only  surviving  relative  that  he  then  had.  This 
eldest  and  only  son  of  the  cousin  had  taken  the 
projjerty,  it  being  satisfactorily  ascertained  that 


the  daughter  of  the  testator  had  died  within  a  few 
weeks  after  his  death,  and  left  no  male  children. 
But  the  fortunate  heir  was  himself  a  sick  man, 
too  far  gone  with  consumption  to  enjoy  his  im- 
mense fortune,  and  too  weak  to  make  any  dispo- 
sition of  it.  He  died  within  a  year,  and  his  sis- 
ter's son  was  heir  at  law,  being  Robert  Stanton. 
Thus  the  loss  of  a  moderate  fortune  was  replaced 
by  a  splendid  inheritance,  into  possession  of 
which  the  father  immediately  went  as  guardian 
of  his  son,  then  a  minor. 

Robert  Stanton  was  by  no  means  contented 
with  his  wealth,  and  desired  as  much  as  ever,  or 
even  more  than  ever,  to  add  to  it  the  respectable 
wealth  of  his  uncle.  Violet  Brandon  was  in  the 
way  of  this  ;  but  as  Violet  grew  older  a  new  idea 
possessed  him,  for  her  exquisite  beauty  made 
every  one  love  her.  She  became  about  as  much 
of  an  object  as  the  fortune,  and  fortunately 
the  possession  of  the  former  implied  the  posses- 
sion of  the  latter.  Consequently  Robert  Stanton 
was  an  indefatigable  suitor.  At  first  he  had 
seemed  to  think  it  a  matter  of  course  that  she 
would  marry  him.  The  money  reasons  were 
absolutely  convincing  and  must  prove  insur- 
mountable. She  could  not  need  wooing,  or  even 
asking.  But  he  saw  that  the  logic  of  dollars 
was  not  the  rule  of  reasoning  in  Joab  Stanton's 
domains.  Then  he  set  himself  about  it  as  he 
would  to  amass  wealth.  But  love  seemed  to 
have  been  left  out  of  the  education  of  Robert 
Stanton,  and  he  neither  understood  it  himself, 
nor  appreciated  the  necessity  for  winning  it  from 
her.  Of  course  his  suit  sped  but  poorly.  Yet 
he  was  patient,  and  patience  works  wonders ; 
and  so  long  as  he  saw  no  immediate  prospect 
of  any  other  person  interfering,  he  continued  to 
"bide  his  time,"  which  he  hopefully  waited 
for. 

Pie  was  too  dull  to  see  the  glances  of  Wheaton 
— too  stupid  to  appreciate  the  coldness  of  Violet. 
In  this  manner  a  year  passed  and  Wheaton  was 
about  to  ask  for  a  conversation  with  Joab  Stan- 
ton, when  a  terrible  affliction  overtook  my  good 
old  friend. 

One  morning  he  did  not  make  his  appearance 
in  the  breakfast-room,  and  Stephen  said  he  had 
not  yet  rung  for  him,  as  he  usually  did  while 
dressing.  Violet,  much  alarmed,  hastened  to  his 
room.  The  old  man  lay  in  his  bed,  living,  breath- 
ing, but  that  was  all.  A  stroke  of  paralysis  had 
deprived  him  of  all  the  active  functions  of  life. 
Doctor  Williamson  was  sent  for,  but  he  looked 
mournfully  at  Violet,  when  he  had  seen  his  pa- 
tient, and  his  look  was  sufficient.  She  know 
that  there  was  no  hope,  and  she  was  equal  to  the 
hour.  Every  thing  was  instantly  arranged,  and 
his  brother  was  summoned.  Miss  Stanton,  who 
had  loved  Violet  as  well  as  if  she  had  been  her 
brother's  child,  and  who  had  always  been  second 
to  Violet  in  the  government  of  the  household,  was 
completely  prostrated.  Week  after  week  passed, 
during  which  the  house  was  silent  and  deserted. 
Violet  saw  no  company,  and  yet  it  was  observed 
by  Miss  Stanton  that  she  was  often  in  earnest 
conversation  with  the  otherwise  silent  physician 
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who  always  accompanied  Doctor  Williamson  in 
his  visits.  Robert  Stanton  the  father,  was  ok- 
treraely  courteous  to  Violet,  whom  he  manifestly 
regarded  as  the  mistress  of  the  house,  and  the 
son  lost  no  opportunity  of  urging  his  suit.  Near- 
ly an  entire  year  passed  during  which  Joab  Stan- 
ton lived,  occasionally  speaking  incoherent  words, 
but  never  giving  any  indications  of  returning  con- 
sciousness. 

It  was  winter  again.  The  room  was  warm, 
and  the  single  lamp  in  a  marble  vase  shed  a  dim 
light  through  the  sick  man's  chamber.  Doctor 
Williamson  and  his  usual  companion  made  their 
evening  call  at  about  nine  o'clock.  Robert  Stan- 
ton, senior,  and  his  son,  Miss  Stanton,  Violet 
and  Stephen  were  in  the  room.  A  moment  be- 
fore the  physicians  entered,  the  sick  man  had 
spoken  aloud  the  name  of  Violet.  His  voice  had 
much  of  its  old  tenderness,  and  she  sprang  to 
his  side.  His  eyes  were  wide  open,  and  he  was 
looking  at  her.  In  the  dim  light  she  thought 
there  was  intelligence  in  his  countenance.  He 
whispered,  *'  Violet,  what  is  all  this  !"  She  near- 
ly fainted  with  joy.  The  Doctor  heard  the  ques- 
tion, and  placed  his  hand  on  her  lips,  replying 
himself — 

"  You  are  very  ill,  my  dear  friend,  and  have 
been  so  for  a  long  time." 

''  How  longV 

**  Nearly  a  year." 

*'  Paralysis  T' 

*'  You  are  correct." 

"  It  was  my  father's  disease.  I  have  been  sick 
a  year  ;  and  am  now  sensible.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  a  bad  sign.  I  have  heard  as  much. 
It  was  this  way  he  died.  Doctor,  tell  me  frankly, 
am  I  dying!" 

"  I  will  be  frank  with  you,  my  old  friend.  I 
do  not  think  you- can  live  many  hours,  perhaps 
not  many  minutes !" 

"Who  are  here  V' 

Doctor  Williamson  named  over  the  persons  in 
the  room. 

"  Williamson,  help  me  now  in  this  extremity. 
You  ought  to  be  a  lawyer  for  just  such  moments 
as  this.     Get  pen,  ink,  and  paper  immediately." 

Stephen  went  for  it,  while  the  group  surround- 
ed the  bed,  bat  the  Doctor  imposed  strict  silence 
until  the  return  of  the  old  servant. 

"  Now,  Williamson,  write  my  will,  quickly,  for 
I  may  die  soon.  Listen  all  of  you.  I  give  all 
I  have  to  Violet  Brandon,  my  adopted  daughter. 
God  forgive  me  for  having  neglected  this,  and 
accept  my  grateful  thanks  for  this  hour  of  reason 
in  which  to  retrieve  my  neglect !  Have  you  writ- 
ten that  down,  Williamson  1" 

"This  is  my  last  will,  I  devise  and  bequeath 
my  entire  property,  personal  and  real,  to  Violet 
Brandon,  my  adopted  daughter.     I  appoint — " 

"  I  have  written  so  much.  Who  will  you 
make  executors  !" 

"  Henry  Wheaton,  sole  executor.  A  year  has 
not  changed  aught.     Has  it,  Violet,  my  child  V 

She  smiled  at  him,  v,/ith  eyes  full  of  tears,  as 
she  sat  there  silent  and  trembling  on  the  edge 
of  his  bed,  and  then  fell  on  his  neck  and  kissed 
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him.  He  took  the  pen  in  his  hand,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  guide  it  as  of  old,  and  it  made  a 
rude,  irregular  mark  along  the  paper.  So  Doctor 
Williamson  held  his  hand  and  guided  it  to  write 
the  name. 

"Now,  Williamson,  do  you  and  your  friend 
yonder  witness  it." 

The  friend  had  been  pretending  to  mix  some 
medicines  at  a  side-table,  but  the  sick  man  ask- 
ed him  to  approach,  and  he  could  not  avoid  do- 
ing so.  Doctor  Williamson  had  in  the  mean 
time  signed  his  own  name,  and  then  suddenly 
pushed  Stephen  into  the  chair  which  he  vacated. 

**  Ah !  I  understand,"  said  the  dying  man,  with 
a  glance  of  intelligence.  "  Well,  Stephen,  sign 
your  name,  old  man ;  and  Violet,  give  Stephen 
ten  thousand  dollars.  I  could  not  put  it  there  ; 
and  it  is  better  so,  since  he  is  a  witness.  And 
now,  friends,  this  is  my  last  will  and  testament. 
I  declare  it  here  before  you  all,  and  I  hand  it 
now  to  the  executor.  Take  it,  Wheaton,  and 
take  her,  too,  and  God  bless  you  both  forever  !** 

Wheaton,  finding  it  impossible  longer  to  con- 
ceal himself,  advanced  and  took  the  old  man's 
hand  one  moment,  and  then  felt  him  guiding  it 
feebly  along  the  covering  of  the  bed  to  the  other 
hand  where  lay  the  delicate  fingers  of  V  iolet.  Tho 
thrill  which  went  through  his  arm  told  when  her 
hand  lay  in  his,  and  the  two  hands  of  the  dying 
man  inclosed  them,  and  then  the  light  grew  dim 
again  to  his  eyes,  as  if  it  were  replaced  in  the 
marble  velsc,  and  Joab  Stanton  never  spoke  again. 
He  lived  twenty-four  hours,  and  no  one  could 
say  when  he  died, 

Robert  Stanton,  I  speak  now  of  the  son,  had 
always  supposed  that  his  uncle  had  made  a  will 
long  before  this  time,  but  when  he  found  that 
this  was  not  the  case,  and  that  Violet  was  not 
for  him  under  any  circumstances,  he  determined 
to  attack  this  will,  and  endeavor  to  destroy  iU 
It  was  a  brief  document,  but  it  was  of  tremendous 
force  in  its  brevity.  No  one  doubted  the  full 
effect  of  the  words.  What  then  was  the  testa- 
tor's capacity.  Certainly  a  strong  case  might  be 
made  against  the  mental  condition  of  a  man  who 
had  not  spoken  two  coherent  words  for  nearly  a 
year. 

But  it  was  the  most  unfeeling  cruelty,  and 
most  inhuman  to  attack  the  will  of  such  a  man  in 
favor  of  such  a  child.  The  adopted  daughter  of 
his  heart,  who  had  for  twelve  years  rested  secure 
in  his  affection,  whose  hand  the  persecutor  him- 
self had  sought  in  marriage  :  to  drive  her  out  of 
the  home  in  which  she  had  been  brought  up  from 
childhood  into  the  cold  world  in  which  she  had 
not  a  relative  or  friend,  was  nothing  less  than 
fiendish. 

The  moment  the  attack  was  commenced  Whea- 
ton called  on  me.  He  had  been  an  acquaintance 
of  my  own,  and  knew  me  as  the  legal  adviser  of 
the  deceased  Mr.  Stanton. 

I  first  devoted  some  time  to  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  testimony  likely  to  be  advanced  on 
both  sides,  and  arrived  at  the  manifest  conclusion 
that  the  whole  case  must  depend  on  the  state  of 
mind  established  at  the  time  of  making  the  will, 
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without  reference  to  the  previous  year.  I  con- 
sulted several  eminent  pliysicians  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  lucid  intervals  in  cases  of  para- 
lysis, and  having  satisfied  myself  on  that  point  I 
desired  to  meet  Doctor  Williamson.  "  This," 
said  Wheaton,  "you  will  hardly  do  unless  you 
acconii)nny  me  to  our  usual  meeting  at  Dr. 
Atherton's.  The  Doctor  is  always  there,  if  his 
patients  die  for  it."  Accordingly  on  the  next 
Thursday  evening  I  was  for  the  first  time  intro- 
duced to  the  company  of  the  gentlemen  before 
mentioned,  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  the 
conversation  was  turned  to  the  subject  on  my 
mind. 

"What,"  exclaimed  Doctor  Williamson,  "do 
they  intend  to  dispute  the  will  1  Why,  the  man 
was  never  more  sensible  or  capable." 

"Who  was  that.  Doctor T'  asked  Father  Le- 
fevre. 

"  Joab  Stanton,  merchant  and  gentleman,  died 
a  month  since  leaving  a  will  and  a  beautiful 
heiress." 

"  And  who  disputes  the  will." 

*'  His  brother  and  his  nephew." 

"  Have  they  other  property." 

"  Yes,  they  are  wealthy.  The  son  inherited 
the  property  of  Bronson  the  Boston  millionaire, 
so  called,  though  he  left  but  half  a  million." 

"  Why,  what  a  wretch  he  must  be.  But  did 
you  say  Bronson  T' 

"  Yes,  the  same.     Did  you  know  himi" 

"Yes,  I  knew  him  well.  Is  he  dead?  and 
did  that  splendid  property  go  to  such  a  villain  as 
this  you  have  described  1" 

"  So  it  seems." 

"  Alas  for  Isabel  Bronson  !" 

"Why,  father,  it  is  new  to  hear  you  talking 
of  ladies." 

"But  Isabel  wa.s  moie  than  all  others.  It  was 
in  my  younger  days  that  I  knew  her,  and  I  may 
be  pardoned  for  having  admired  and  almost  loved 
her.  I  may  as  well  be  frank,  and  say  I  did  love 
her.  It  was  before  I  took  the  vows  of  my  pres- 
ent profession.  She  was  the  beautiful  daughter 
of  the  wealthy  merchant,  I  the  poor  student  in 
the  college  near  her  residence.  But  she  was  far 
above  me  in  her  calm  and  splendid  beauty  ;  and 
I  did  not  speak  to  her,  or  approach  her." 

There  was  something  in  the  good  father's  tone 
that  attracted  me  to  him,  and  I  took  an  opportu- 
nity an  hour  later  to  renew  the  conversation. 

"  And  what  became  of  Isabel  Bronson  ?  I 
have  never  heard  this  story  of  the  property  of 
Robert  Stanton  until  this  evening,  and  I  feel 
some  peculiar  interest  in  it.  Can  you  tell  me, 
Father  Lefevrd" 

"Yes,  I  can  tell  you  that.  I  did  not  lose  sight 
of  her  till  many  years  later.  But  I  did  not  know 
until  to-night  that  her  father  was  dead  also." 

"Then,  she  is  dead  1" 

"  Yes,  long  ago.  I  have  even  prayed  by  her 
peaceful  grave.  She  lived  a  sad  and  sorrowful 
life  for  one  so  young  and  beautiful.  But  I  am 
thankful  that  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  comfort 
her  at  times.  Several  years  passed,  during  which 
I  did  not  sec  her ; — and  one  evening  a  man  call- 


ed at  my  rooms,  and  asked  me  to  make  an  ap- 
pcintment  to  marry  a  couple  in  the  church,  prof- 
fering evidence  of  the  required  publications  having 
been  made.  He  was  my  friend.  An  artist  of 
brilliant  promise,  but  young  and  poor.  So  I  prom- 
ised to  meet  him,  and  in  the  night,  by  the  light 
of  a  few  tapers,  he  led  his  vailed  bride  to  the 
altar,  and  it  was  not  till  the  ceremony  was  half- 
finished  that  I  recognized  Isabel  Bronson.  They 
lived  in  Boston  for  two  years,  but  the  old  man's 
influence  was  exerted  to  crush  them,  and  I  think 
he  succeeded.  Brandon  told  me  he  must  remove 
to  New  York,  and  he  did  so.  They  had  then  one 
child  of  rare  beauty  for  a  babe,  and  exquisite 
promise  for  its  womanhood.  But  New  York 
was  not  the  place  for  him,  and  they  went  else- 
where. Ten  years  had  passed  before  they  were 
again  in  New  York,  where,  in  the  mean  time,  I 
had  removed.  Then  they  returned  ;  and  here 
another  child,  a  boy,  was  born.  Williamson,  do 
you  not  remember  the  artist,  Brandon,  to  whose 
rooms  I  once  took  youl" 

"Ay,  well,  and  his  angel  wife.  Was  she  not 
an  angel  1  Do  you  know  I  have  been  thinking 
of  her  often  of  late,  and  yet  I  can  not  tell  why ! 
Singular  that  you  should  have  mentioned  her!" 

"  I  think  not  singular,  as  you  will  soon  find, 
Doctor,"  said  I,  continuing  the  conversation  with 
the  clergyman,  in  which  at  this  moment  Dr.  Ather- 
ton,  the  Presbyterian  clergyman,  joined. 

"  I  can  tell  you  what  reminds  you  of  her, 
Williamson." 

"  What  do  you  know  about  it,  pray  1" 

"  Why,  this  much.  In  one  of  my  expeditions 
after  poor  lost  human  nature,  I  found  a  sick  and 
dying  man,  with  a  Catholic  priest  by  his  side, 
and  a  wife,  beautiful  exceedingly,  on  the  other 
side.  The  wife  was  Protestant,  and  begged  me 
to  stay  with  her,  and  pray  for  her  husband ;  and 
the  priest,  with  a  courtesy  that  agreeably  sur- 
prised me,  seemed  quite  willing  that  I  should  do 
so,  and  I  knelt  and  prayed,  and  he  knelt  too ;  and 
the  wife  knelt,  and  a  child,  as  beautiful  as  a 
dream,  knelt  too  ;  and  a  babe  of  two  years'  old 
knelt  in  the  group  ;  and  while  I  prayed,  the  soul 
of  the  dying  man  went  forth.  You  never  saw 
such  a  home  as  that  was  then,  and  while  Lefevrc 
and  I  stood  looking  on  the  peaceful  face  of  the 
dead  man,  his  desolate  wife  clasped  her  children 
to  her  breast,  and  fainted.  We  took  what  meas- 
Hres  we  could  for  the  burial  of  the  man,  and  Le- 
fevre  and  myself  walked  out  together.  W^e  talk- 
ed as  we  walked,  and  disputed  as  wc  talked, 
just  as  you  see  us  dispute  to  this  day,  and  with 
just  the  same  efifect  on  each  other.  We  agreed 
'in  the  hope  that  the  man  was  saved,  and  that 
through  the  Saviour  of  men  ;  but  we  disagreed 
about  the  extreme  unction  which  he  had  admin- 
istered before  my  arrival,  and  about  some  things 
in  my  prayer  ;  but  before  we  had  reached  his 
residence  I  saw  that  the  fever  which  had  taken 
away  the  man,  had  seized  on  him,  and  for  two 
weeks  he  was  delirious,  while  I  was  not  admit- 
ted to  see  him.  And  I  confess  it,  I  never  thought 
of  the  widow  in  that  time.  I  had  never  seen  her 
but  once,  and  then  for  a  brief  space,  as  I  had 
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felt  no  more  interest  in  her  than  in  ordinary 
strangers.  Bat  the  first  inquiry  of  Lefevre,  when 
he  recovered  was  for  me,  and  I  was  admitted  ; 
and  he  sent  me  to  look  after  Mrs.  Brandon ;  but 
she  was  gone,  and  from  that  day  neither  he  nor 
I  could  find  traces  of  her  till  we  found  her  grave- 
stone, with  her  name  in  full,  in  the  grave-yard 

of  the Church.      But  not  many  weeks«ago, 

I  saw  Dr.  Williamson  walkinij  alono:  the  street 
with  the  living  image  of  Mrs.  Brandon,  and  I 
am  very  sure  it  must  have  been  her  daughter. 
Who  was  it,  Doctor!" 

"  Miss  Brandon— ^the  same  name  !  Why,  it 
must  have  been  her  !  Who  can  tell  where  Joab 
Stanton  found  his  adopted  daughter  V 

"  I  can  tell  you,  Doctor,  when  the  time  comes. 
You  are  all  right.  Miss  Brandon  is  the  grand- 
daughter of  Mr.  Bronson  beyond  a  question.  It 
is  only  to  be  regretted  that  she  was  not  known 
to  her  grandfather  before  his  death." 

*'  Slie  could  hardly  have  won  his  love,  for  she 
could  have  been  but  a  child  when  he  died,  and  he 
was  a  hard-hearted  old  man.  But  now  the  ques- 
tion is,  whether  Joab  Stanton's  will  shall  stand." 

Doctor  Williamson's  clear  and  convincing 
statement  went  far  to  satisfy  me  of  the  proba- 
bility of  success  in  the  case.  It  was  manifest, 
however,  that  Wheaton's  testimony  was  not  to 
be  thrown  away  by  marrying  him  to  Miss  Bran- 
don. Bat  he  said  it  was  not  worth  a  paltry  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  wait  such  an 
age  ;  and  it  was  arranged,  with  the  help  of  Mrs. 
Atherton,  that  they  should  be  married  within  the 
year.  So  closely  allied  in  all  their  sympathies 
were  the  five  men  who  composed  that  singular 
group,  that  each  claimed  a  right  to  share  in  the 
ceremony.  So  it  was  arranged  that  Dr.  Atherton 
should  perform  the  marriage  ceremony  in  his 
form,  and  then  Father  Lefevre  in  his,  and  that 
Dr.  Williamson  should  give  away  the  bride,  and 
that  Try  on  should  be  groomsman,  while  a  lovely 
friend  of  Violet  was  her  bridesmaid. 

But  Tryon,  who  has  not  hitherto  appeared 
actively  in  the  story,  had  been  present  on  the 
evening  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  had  taken 
an  idea  into  his  quick  and  clear  brain  which  had 
not  occurred  to  me  or  to  any  other  person.  "  If 
Joab  Stanton's  will  can  be  contested,  perhaps 
Edward  Bronson's  might  be  equally  as  well  con- 
tested." Accordingly  he  obtained  a  copy  of  it  and 
proceeded  to  make  some  investigations  on  his 
own  account. 

The  months  preceding  Wheaton's  marriage 
passed  swiftly  without  incident.  Violet  Brandon 
had  found  a  home  in  the  house  of  excellent  Mrs. 
Atherton,  and  here  the  ceremony  was  to  be  per- 
formed. 

Much  interest  was  felt  in  the  circles  in  which 
Violet  had  moved,  for  her  sudden  disappearance 
and  its  cause  was  well  known,  and  not  a  few 
rejoice  1  at  the  probability  of  her  soon  returning 
to  grace  the  society  of  which  she  had  always 
been  a  favorite. 

The  carriages  had  deposited  their  successive 
loads  of  the  gayly  dressed  friends  of  Miss  Brandon 
at  the  clergyman's  door,  and  the  ceremony  was 


performed,  when  Tryon,  gathering  the  three 
friends  around  Wheaton  and  his  bride,  to  the 
temporary  exclusion  of  all  others,  and  beckon- 
ing me  toward  him  said  that,  he  desired  to  make 
the  bride  her  first  present. 

"  Mr.  Phillips,  if  a  man  die,  leaving  a  will,  by 
which  he  gives  his  property  absolutely  to  the 
male  issue  of  his  daughter,  if  she  have  any,  and 
otherwise  to  a  distant  relative  ;  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  his  daughter  has  a  son  who  dies  two 
days  after  the  death  of  the  old  man,  what  be- 
comes of  the  property]" 

"  The  grandson  takes,  of  course,  and  the  prop- 
erty passes  to  his  heirs  at  law." 

"He  has  a  mother  living  and  a  sister.  The 
mother  dies  within  a  year,  leaving  a  will  in  favor 
of  the  daughter.  Whose  is,  then,  the  property 
of  the  old  manl" 

**  That  daughter's,  of  course." 

*'  Can  you  imagine  any  possible  claimant 
against  such  a  title?" 

*<  Certainly  none." 

"  The  property  nevertheless  has  been  taken 
by  a  distant  relative,  who  has  absorbed  the  an- 
nual income  of  it,  say  some  forty  thousand  dol- 
lars, for  a  period  of  twelve  years  or  more." 

"  He  must  repay  the  mesne  profits  to  the  true 
heir." 

"  Then,  Mrs.  Wheaton,  permit  me  to  present 
to  you  a  certified  copy  of  the  will  of  your  grand- 
father, Edward  Bronson,  a  certificate  of  his  death 
on  the  10th  day  of  December,  18 — ,  the  affidavit 
of  your  old  servant  Stephen,  and  of  some  half 
dozen  unknown  persons,  but  good  witnesses,  that 
your  brother  Edward  died  on  the  r2th  of  De- 
cember. I  believe  we  have  the  evidence  in  our 
group  here  to  complete  what  is  wanting.  Father 
Lefevre  married  your  father  and  mother,  and 
baptized  yoir.  Dr.  Williamson  was  present  at 
your  brother's  birth  ;  and  I  believe  your  claim 
against  Robert  Stanton  is  good  for  nearly  half  a 
million  on  the  annual  rents  of  the  estate,  which, 
to  offset  against  the  claimed  estate  of  your  guard- 
ian, will  make  a  very  pretty  figure.  I  think, 
Mrs.  Wheaton,  that  I  am  very  safe  in  congrat- 
ulating you  as  one  of  the  wealthiest  ladies  in 
New  York." 

The  astonishment  of  the  crowd  who  had  gath- 
ered around  us  was  great,  and  when  it  became 
known  that  the  beautiful  bride  had  received  a 
half  million  or  more  for  a  bridal  present,  the  ex- 
citement was  intense.  But  the  remainder  of 
Tryon's  story  was  not  to  be  lost.  It  was  evident 
that  he  kept  something  back,  and  Dr.  Williamson 
at  length  drew  it  out. 

"Why,  to  say  truth,  I  wished  to  clfect  a 
peaceable  arrangement  of  the  whole  matter.  I 
like  Phillips  well  enough,  but  I  detest  law.      So 

I  went  to  the Hotel,  where  I  knew  that  I 

should  find  Robert  Stanton,  and  I  showed  him 
all  these  papers.  At  first  he  looked  frightened, 
but  soon  gathered  courage,  and  was  insolent. 
So  my  peaceful  intentions  vanished,  and  I  be- 
lieve I  horsewhipped  him.  It  was  in  the  public 
room,  and  a  whip  was  very  handy,  and  I  suspect 
I  used  it." 
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"  Ha,  ha — you  arc  in  Phillips'  hands  now  to 
a  certainty  ;  a  pretty  way  to  keep  out  of 
law." 

And  so  ho  was.  Stanton  vs.  Tryon  was  the 
most  amusing  assault  and  battery  case  that  had 
been  tried  in  our  courts  for  a  month  of  terms. 
We  had  a  crowded  court  room,  and  a  glorious 
good  time  of  it  witii  the  witnesses,  and  the  judge 
found  it  quite  impossible  to  suppress  the  exhila- 
ration of  the  audience ;  and  when  they  had 
laughed  till  their  sides  ached  at  the  ludicrous 
descriptions  of  the  horsewhipping  which  we  ex- 
tracted from  very  willing  witnesses,  they  had 


another  chance  to  laugh  at  the  coolness  with 
which  Tryon  drew  a  check  for  a  thousand  dollars 
to  pay  the  amount  of  the  verdict  against  him, 
and  the  admirable  sagacity  of  a  deputy  sheriff 
who  stood  ready  to  appropriate  it  on  an  execu- 
tion against  Robert  Stanton  for  the  mesne  profits 
of  the  Bronson  estate.  For  we  had  got  through 
with^at  before  we  tried  this. 

The  will  of  Joab  Stanton  was  sustained,  and 
Violet  lived  in  the  old  house  again,  until  the 
changes  of  the  city  drove  them  up  town.  Tho 
old  house  has  now  a  brown  stone  front,  and  is  a 
wholesale  store  in street. 
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ger,  and  adopted  in  the  Senate,  providing  that  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  should  not  re- 
vive the  Louisiana  law  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
would  be  found  to  involve  the  principle  of  interven- 
tion ;  and  that  Mr.  Clayton's  amendment,  exclud- 
ing aliens  from  the  right  to  vote,  would  create  a 
strong  sentiment  against  the  bill,  and  greatly  em- 
barrass those  upon  whom  its  vindication  would  de- 
volve in  the  Northern  States.  For  these  reasons 
he  wished  the  bill  to  go  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  in  order  that  it  might  be  fully  debated  be- 
fore action  should  be  taken  upon  it.  Opposition 
was  made  to  this  motion  on  the  ground  that  the  bill 
would  hold  so  low  a  place  on  the  general  calendar 
that  it  could  not  be  xeached  for  many  weeks  ;  but 
the  motion  prevailed  by  a  vote  of  110  to  95,  and  the 
bill  was  accordingly  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  where  it  still  remains.  Incidentally,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  discussed  once  or  twice.  On  the 
23d,  Mr.  Millson,  of  Virginia,  spoke  in  favor  of  the 
bill,  although  he  thought  it  did  not  render  to  the 
South  the  full  justice  to  which  it  was  entitled.  Mr. 
Hunt,  of  Louisiana,  spoke  earnestly  against  it,  on 
the  ground  that  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  a 
compact  between  the  North  and  South  for  the  set- 
tlement of  a  bitter  controversy,  and  that  its  repeal 
now  would  be  a  flagrant  breach  of  faith,  and  would 
create  new  excitements  throughout  the  North  on 
the  subject  of  slavery.  Mr.  Breckenridge,  of  Ken- 
tucky, supported  the  bill,  and  censured  very  severe- 
ly the  course  of  Mr.  Cutting,  who,  under  the  guise 
of  friendship,  had  given  the  bill  its  death  blow  by  se- 
curing its  reference  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
On  the  27th  Mr.  Cutting  replied,  vindicating  him- 
self from  the  censure  cast  upon  him,  and  justifying 
the  course  he  had  taken.  The  discussion  became 
personal,  and  so  violent  as  to  lead  to  a  hostile  cor- 
respondence between  Mr.  Cutting  and  Mr.  Breck- 
enridge, which  ended  in   mutual  explanations. 

On  the  28th,  the  bill  authorizing  the  construction  of 
six  first-class  steam-frigates,  which  had  passed  the 
Senate,  was  taken  up.  Mr.  Bocock  urged  the  ne- 
cessity of  promptly  passing  it,  and  of  taking  proper 
precautions  to  have  the  work  which  it  authorizes 
well  done,  whether  it  be  done  in  the  government 
navy  yards  or  by  private  contract.  Mr.  Lyon,  of 
New  York,  also  advocated  the  measure,  saying 
that  he  should  hereafter  move  to  increase  the  num- 
ber to  twelve.  The  great  extent  of  our  sea-coast, 
he  said,  rendered  a  large  navy  necessary  for  its 
protection ;  and  it  was  also  very  important  to  have 
vessels  of  war  in  foreign  j)ort3  for  the  protection  of 
our  citizens.     The  English  navy  has  4C8  vessels. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

BUT  little  was  done  in  Congress,  during  the 
month,  cf  general  interest.  A  brief  ex  post  facto 
debate  on  the  Nebraska  Bill  took  place  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  20th  of  March,  designed  to  be  explanato- 
ry of  some  of  its  provisions.  Senator  Badger  ex- 
plained his  amendment,  providing  that  the  repeal  of 
the  clause  in  the  Missouri  Compromise,  excluding 
slavery,  should  not  be  held  to  revive  the  law  of 
Louisiana,  by  which  slavery  is  permitted.  He  said 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  law  would  not  in  any  case 
be  revived  by  the  repealing  clause,  because  the 
manifest  intent  of  the  bill  was  to  leave  the  whole 
subject  to  the  decision  of  the  people  of  the  Territo- 
ries. He  had  offered  the  amendment,  therefore,  not 
because  he  thought  it  necessary,  but  merely  to  sat- 
isfy the  scruples  of  some  other  Senators  whose  views 
were  different  from  his  own.  Nor  did  he  mean  to 
admit  the  right  of  the  people  of  the  Territories  to 
make  their  own  laws,  as  he  considered  the  legisla- 
tive pov/er  of  Congress  over  the  Territories  to  be 
plenary — but,  merely,  that  under  existing  circum- 
stances, he  was  willing  to  concede 'to  them  this 
power.  Senators  Butler  and  Mason  concurred  in 
this  view  of  the  subject.  Senator  Clayton  objected 
to  the  amendment  that  it  was,  in  effect,  an  instance 
cjf  Congressional  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Territories,  and  that  it  was  thus  in  conflict  with  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  bill.  The  Deficiency 
Bill  has  been  discussed  at  some  length  in  the  Sen- 
ate, but  without  any  results  worthy  of  note. In  the 

House  of  Representatives,  on  the  15th,  a  Message 
was  received  from  the  President,  in  reply  to  a  reso- 
lution of  inquiry,  tran.smittmg  documents  concern- 
ing the  case  of  the  Black  Warrior  at  Havana,  in 
which  he  stated  that  our  minister  in  Spain  had  been 
instructed  to  demand  reparation  for  the  seizure  of  the 
ship ;  and  that,  on  receiving  the  reply  of  the  Span- 
ish government,  he  should  be  prepared  to  take  any 
measures  of  redress  which  Congress  might  direct. 
The  message  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  ;  but,  up  to  the  time  of  closing  this  Rec- 
ord, no  report  has  been  made.  On  the  21  si,  the  bill 
for  the  organization  of  a  Territorial  government  in 
Nebraska  was  taken  up,  and  Mr.  Cutting,  of  New 
York,  moved  to  refer  it  to  the  Committee  of  ihe 
Whole  en  the  state  of  the  Union.  Mr.  C.  advocated 
tliis  motion  at  length,  declaring  himself  warmly  in 
favor  cf  the  bill,  because  it  recognized  the  right  of 
the  people  in  the  Territories  to  make  their  own 
law.^,  aiid  established  the  doctrine  of  the  non-inter- 
venlion  of  Congress  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  But 
ha  feared  that  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bad- 
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and  the  French  371 ;  while  we  have  but  72.  On 
the  30th,  Mr.  Benton,  of  Mo.,  spoke  on  the  subject, 
saying,  that,  while  it  was  conceded  that  we  must 
have  a  navy  for  defense  and  for  the  protection  of  our 
commer.ee,  he  did  not  think  we  ought  to  have  one 
for  conquesL  We  had  been  steadily  increasing  our 
naval  force  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  it  must 
keep  pace  with  the  navies  of  England  and  France. 
He  doubted  the  utility  of  a  navy  in  tune  of  peace, 
and  did  not  believe  that  we  should  follow  their  pol- 
icy of  keeping  up  stationary  squadrons  in  different 
quarters  of  the  worli  He  preferred  having  cruis- 
ers to  be  sent  on  special  service  when  required. 
Mr.  Bocock  replied  to  Mr-  Benton,  that  a  strong 
navy  was  needed  to  prevent  other  Powers  from  at- 
tacking our  commerce.  A  variety  of  amendments 
were  subsequently  offered,  relating  to  the  number 
of  new  vessels,  the  places  where  they  should  be 
built,  and  other  points,  all  of  which  were  rejected ; 
-and  the  bill  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  113  to  43. 

In  New  York  a  bill  passed  by  the  Legislature, 
prohibiting  entirely  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
as  a  beverage,  was  vetoed  by  Governor  Seymour 
in  a  Message  sent  in  to  the  Senatf,  -on  the  31st  of 
March.  The  Governor  objected  especially  to  sun- 
"dry  provisions  in  the  bill  for  proving  the  factof  sale, 
■which  in  his  judgment  embodied  very  serious  en- 
croachments on  personal  rights,  and  would  be  found 
oppressive  and  tyrannical  in  practice.  He  also  de- 
4clared  his  conviction  that  the  cause  of  Temperance 
could  not  be  advanced  by  prohibitory  legislation,  but 
that  it  must  depend  upon  the  voluntary  efforts  of 
individuals,  and  upon  m.oral  influence,  for  its  suc- 

•cess. The  Legislature  of  Louisiana  has  passed 

resolutions  declaring  that,  in  their  judgment,  the 
Compromise  Measures  of  1850  vyere  intended  to 
•establish  certain  principles  which  would  withdraw 
the  question  of  Slavery  entirely  from  the  floor  of 
Congress,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  all  agitation  of  the 
subject;  and  that  so  far  as  the  Nebraska  Bill  is  de- 
signed to  carry  into  effect  and  perpetuate  this  prin- 
ciple, it  meets  their  approval.     The  Legislature  of 
Mississippi  has  passed  a  resolution  declaring  the 
bill  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Legislature 
just  and  proper,  and  instructing  their  Senators  to 
vote  for  it.     A  letter  written  to  a  political  friend 
by  Ex-Senator  Clemens,  vindicating  his  course  in 
opposition  to  the  Nebraska  Bill,  has  excited  con- 
siderable attention.     He  says  that  he  opposes  the 
bill  because  it  gives  the  people  of  the  Territory  the 
right  to  admit  or  exclude  slavery  as  they  may  see 
fit — a  provision  which,  in  his  judgment,  not  only 
embodies  an  ucsound  principle,  but  which  would 
shut  out  slavery  from  the  Territory  as  effectually  as 
the  Wilmot  proviso  itself.     And  in  this  opinion  ho 
«ays  he  is  sustained  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  took  occasion  to  say  in  his  presence,  in 
conversation  with  a  Northern  Senator,  that  the  bill 
was  a  proposition  in  favor  of  freedom — that  if  it 
passed,  although  we   might  absorb  the  whole  of 
Mexico,  we  could  never  add  another  Slave  State  to 
the  Union  ;  and  that  he  was  greatly  surprised  at  the 
favor  with  which  the  bill  was  received  in  the  South, 
as  well  as  at  the  hostility  evinced  toward  it  at  the 
North.     Mr.  Clemens  declares  his  belief  that  the 
passage  of  the  bill  would  be  highly  injurious  to  the 
South — that  the  Compromise  of  1850  does  not  re- 
peal that  of  1820,  and  that  the  passage  of  this  bill 
■would  involve  the  South  in  a  flagrant  breach  of 
faith.     In  a  subsequent  letter  Mr.  Clemens  states 
that  the  President  had  uniformly  expressed  himself 
in  favor  of  the  nrinciplc  of  the  bill. 


From  California  we  have  intelligence  to  the  16th 
of  March.  The  time  for  the  election  of  United 
States  Senator  continued  to  be  the  principal  topic 
of  political  discussion.  Both  branches  of  the  Legis- 
lature had  fixed  the  17th  of  April  as  the  day  for 
holding  the  election,  but  a  motion  to  reconsider 
having  been  made  in  the  Senate,  the  result  con- 
tinued doubtful.  Charges  of  bribery  are  freely  made 
by  each  party  against  llie  other,  and  legal  inquiry 
had  been  instituted  in  one  or  two  cases.  The  In- 
dians continue  their  depredations,  though  they  have 

been  severely  chastised  in  several  instances. In 

Tolo  county  four  were  killed  and  nine  wounded  in 
Februarv,  and  at  about  the  same  time  nine  were 
killed  ^nd  five  wounded  on  Clover  Creek,  at  the 
head  of  the  Sacramento.  On  M 'Cloud  river  some 
thefts  and  other  outrages  were  punished  by  a  foray 
of  miners,  who  killed  twenty-two  Indians.  It  is  ru- 
mored that  the  various  tribes  had  concerted  a  gen- 
eral attack  upon  the  whites.  On  the  Tejon  a  trite 
of  Indians  has  been  settled,  and  is  making  good  pro- 
gress in  agriculture. A  duel  took  place  at  Sacra- 

inento  on  the  9ih  of  March,  between  P.  W.  Thomas, 
DistrictAttorncy  of  Placercounty,andDr.  Dickson, 
Physician  of  the  State  Marine  Hospital,  in  which 

the  latter  was   mortally  wounded. The  wheat 

crop  of  the  State  promises  to  be  much  larger  than 
usual:  the  returns  of  other  grains  will  be  consider- 
ably less.     The  reports  from  the  mining  districts 

continue  favorable. From  Lower  Califorjiia  we 

have  intelligence  of  the  continued  embarrassments 
of  the  invading  party  under  Captain  Walker.  An 
address  signed  by  sixty-nine  persons  claiming  to  act 
on  behalf  of  a  Convention  of  the  people  of  SonorJi, 
and  welcoming  the  invasion  which  is  to  sever  them 
from  Mexico,  and  lead  to  their  annexation  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  has  been  published;  but  other  accounts 
state  that  the  whole  proceeding  was  a  farce.  The  Con- 
vention was  composed  of  the  armed  company  of 
Capt.  Walker,  with  twenty-eight  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  who  had  been  compelled  by  force  to  give 
their  attendance  and  sanction  to  the  proceedings.  It 
is  saidthatseveralofthemrefusedto  sign  the  address 
until  after  several  days  of  imprisonment.  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Emory,  who  has  acted  as  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  Republic  of  Sonora  under  Capt.  Walker,  and 
Senor  Cordova,  who  has  also  been  connected  with 
the  enterprise,  were  arrested  at  San  Diego  on  the 
9th  by  the  officers  of  the  United  States  ship  Ports- 
mouth on  that  station  ;  vigilant  measures  have  been 
taken  to  prevent  any  aid  being  sent  to  the  invaders, 
and  it  is  believed  the  expedition  must  soon  come 
to  an  end.    Two  members  of  the  company  had  been 

tried  on  charge  of  stealing  and  had  been  shot. 

From  Orec^on  our  dates  are  to  March  1st,  Very 
rich  gold  mines  are  reported  to  have  been  discov- 
ered in  the  Calapovya  mountains  neai  the  Willa- 
mette, Indian  difliculties  continue  in  the  South. 

From  Utah  we  have  intelligence  to  the  2d  of  Feb- 
ruary. A  large  meeting  had  been  held  in  favor  of 
the  speedy  construction  of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific, 
and  Col.  Babbitt  had  been  sent  to  Washington  to 
lay  the  resolutions  adopted  before  Congress.  After 
he  had  been  a  week  on  his  journey,  be  suddenly 
came  upon  Col.  Fremont,  who  wag  engaged  in  ex- 
ploring the  new  route  to  the  Pacific.  He  found 
him  in  a  state  of  great  distress.  Seven  of  bis  party 
had  died  from  cold,  fatigue,  and  starvation  ,  the 
game  which  they  had  expected  to  find  in  abundance 
had  entirely  failed,  they  had  eaten  eighteen  of  their 
mules,  and  were  feasting  on  a  dog  and  a  pint  of 
flour  when  discovered.  Col,  Fremont,  after  ro- 
cciving  provision*  from  Col,  Babbitt,  decided  to  go 
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on  with  his  exploration. From  the  Isthmus  we 

h;ivc  intelligence  of  the  safe  return  of  Lieut.  Strain 
of  the  United  States  navy,  who,  with  a  party  of 
twenty,  had  started  in  January  to  explore  the  Isth- 
mus of  Darien,  and  who  were  supposed  to  have 
perished,  as  nothing  had  been  heard  from  them  for 
stneral  we-cks.  They  have  suffered  the  extremi- 
ties of  famine,  as  their  provisions  were  exhausted, 
and  the  Indians  fled  into  the  mountains  ;  several 
of  the  party  had  died,  and  Lieut.  Strain,  with  the 
others  who  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Pacific,  were 
destit  ute  of  clothing  and  food.  This  will  probably  put 
an  end  for  some  time  to  come  to  all  efforts  to  explore 
the  Isthmus  with  a  view  to  the  construction  of  a  ship 
cunal,  as  the  enterprise  seems  to  be  impracticable. 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 
The  leading  topic  of  interest  during  the  month 
has  been  the  disclosure  of  some  very  important  and 
very  remarkable  secret  negotiations  between  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  British  government. 
In  our  last  month's  Record  we  noticed  the  vehement 
denunciations  of  the  Emperor,  who  was  distinctly 
accused  of  falsehood  and  duplicity  by  Lord  John 
Russell  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  17th  of 
February.  The  St.  Petersburg  Journnl,.  in  notic- 
ing this,  speech,  repelled  the  aspersions  of  Lord 
John  Russell  by  saying  that  he  held  in  his  posses- 
sion the  m.ost  full  and  frank  declaration  of  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Emperor  confidentially  made,  and 
which  the  English  government  itself  had  acknowl- 
edged to  be  moderate  and  just.  On  receipt  of  this 
declaration,  evidently  made  by  authority,  the  Lon- 
don Times  said  m  reply,,  that,  in  the  recent  com- 
munication thus  referred  to,  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
had  distinctly  proposed  that  the  English  govern- 
ment should  join  him  in  the  dismemberment  of  Tur- 
key, and  that  this  proposition  had  been  indij^nantly 
rejected.  These  publications  led  to  the  production 
in  Parliam^ent  of  the  secret  correspondence  referred 
to  which  was  quite  voluminous.  It  seems  from 
these  papers  that,  during  the  visit  of  the  Emperor 
to  England  in  1844,  he  held  several  cenversations 
with  members  of  the  British  government  concern- 
ing the  condition  of  Turkish  affairs,  the  result  of 
which  was  embodied  in  a  memorandum  setting  forth 
tlie  principles  on  which  the  two  governments  agreed 
to  regulate  their  conduct  toward  the  Ottoman  Porte  : 
— these  principles  were,  that  both  should  seek  to 
maintain  the  existence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in 
its  present  condition  as  long  as  possible,  and  that, 
if  they  should  foresee  its  ruin  to  be  imminent,  they 
should  endeavor  to  agree  upon  the  measures  to  be 
takeiv,  so  that  the  changes  which  might  occur  in  the 
internal  condition  of  the  Empire  should  not  be  in- 
jurious to  their  own  security  or  to  the  balance  of 
power.  This  continued  to  be  the  mutual  under- 
standing between  the  two  powers.  On  the  9th  of 
January,  1853,  however,  the  EmpiCror  Nicholas 
meeting  the  British  Minister,  Sir  Hamilton  Sey- 
mour, entered  into  a  conversation  with  him  which 
proved  to  be  the  first  of  a  series  of  confidential  com- 
munications on  the  subject.  He  began  by  express- 
ing his  decided  conviction  that  Turkey  was  on  the 
verge  of  ruin,  adding  that  her  fall  would  be  a  great 
misfortune,  and  that  it  was  very  important  that 
Russia  and  England  should  come  to  a  perfectly- 
good  understanding  on  the  matter,  and  that  neither 
should  take  any  decisive  step  of  which  the  other 
was  not  apprised.  On  the  22d  of  January  this  con- 
versation was  renewed.  The  Emperor  disclaimed 
any  intention  to  concjuer  and  overthrow  the  Turk- 
iwh  Krnpirr;,  but  asserted  his  right  to  the  protection 
of  the  Christian  population,  which,  he  said,  gave 


rise  to  very  inconvenient  obligations.  He  did  not 
wish  any  thing  like  a  convention  with  England 
on  the  subject,  but  desired  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  Sir  H.  Seymour  as  a  gentleman  in 
regard  to  it.  He  then  declared  that  he  would  not 
permit  England  to  establish  herself  at  Constantino- 
ple, but  was  also  ready  to  engage  not  to  do  so  him- 
self, though  he  would  not  deny  that  circumstances 
might  arise  which  would  induce  him  to  hold  it  for  a 
time  as  a  guarantee.  On  the  9th  of  February  Lord 
John  Russell  replied  to  the  report  of  this  conversa- 
tion, in  effect  declining  the  Russian  overture,  but  de- 
claring, on  behalf  of  the  British  Cabinet,  tPiat  they 
had  no  intention:  or  wish  to  hold  CoTis-tantinopIe, 
and  that  they  would  enter  into  no  agreement  to  pro- 
vide for  the  contingency  of  the  fall  of  Turkey  with- 
out previous  communieation  with  the  Emperor  of 
Russia.  Ou  the  20th  of  February  the  Emperor  re- 
newed his  earnest  declarations  to  the  British  Min- 
ister that  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  on  the  verge  of 
dissolution — using  the  strong  figure  that  the  *■'  sick 
man  was  certainly  dying ;"  and  on  the  next  day  en- 
tered into  still  farther  details.  He  began  by  declar- 
ing the-  results  Which  he  would  not  tolerate  ;■ — ^he 
said  he  woald  not  permit  the  penrfanerrt  occupation 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Russians,  nor  by  the  En- 
glish, or  French,  or  any  ether  great  natiarr.  Nor 
would  he  ever  tolerate  an  attempt  at  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Byzantiee  Empire,  or  such  an  extension 
of  Greece  as  would  render  her  a  powerful:  state; 
still  less  would  he  permit  the  breaking  up  of  Tur- 
key into  iittle  republics  ;  rather  thaa  s-ubmit  to  any 
of  these  arrangements  he  wouM  go  to  war  and'  cairy 
it  on  as  long  ashehad  a  man  or  a  musket  left.  He 
suggested  afterward,  that  Russia  'and'  England 
should  declare  that  in  case  of  the  di^'solation  of 
Turkey,  310  power- should  be  permitted  to  take  pos- 
session of  its  provinces,  but  that  the  property  should' 
remaiii  as  it  were  -ander  seals  tintil  amicable  ar- 
rangements could  be  made  for  its  adjudicatjon. 
Being  pressed  for  a  reply,  SirH.  Sey-mour  remark- 
ed that  the  difference  between  them  seemed  to  be- 
this — that  while  the  Emperor  contirraally  dwelt  on 
the  fail  of  Turkey  and  the  subsequent  arrangements, 
England  looked  to  her  remainiing  in  her  present 
condition  and  to  the  arrangements  necess-ary  to 
preserve  it.  The  Emperor  replied  that  if  the  En- 
glish government  had  been*  led  to  believe  that  Tur- 
key contains  any  elements  of  existence,  it  had  re- 
ceived incorrect  information  : — that  its  dissolution 
was  near  at  hand,  and  that  s-uch  an  event  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  totake  Europe  by  surprise.  He  said 
the  French  were  endeavoring  to  embroil  them  all 
in  the  East,  and  added  that  he  had  a  month  before 
assured  the  Sultan  that  if  his  services  were  requir- 
ed in  resisting  them  they  should  be  at  his  command. 
With  regajd  to  Austria  ho  said  that  whatever  would 
suit  Russia  would  suit  her  also  ;  their  interests,  so 
far  as  Turkey  was  concerned,  were  identical.  The 
Sultan  had  already  broken  his  word  to  him  and 
given  hirn  ample  occasion  for  sending  an  army  to 
Constantinople  ;  but  he  had  contented  himself  with 
such  a  display  of  force  as  would  show  he  did  not 
mean  to  bo  trifled  with.  If  the  Turkish  Empire 
should  be  dismembered  by  any  internal  commotion 
it  was  gone  forever : — it  was  to  be  tolerated  only, 
not  reconstructed ;  in  such  a  cause  he  would  not 
allow  a  pistol  to  be  fired.  In  the  event  of  her  fall, 
he  believed  it  -would  be  less  diflicult  to  arrive  at  a 
satisfactory  territorial  arrangement  than  was  gene- 
rally supposed.  The  Principalities  were  already 
in  fact  an  independent  State  under  his  protection, 
and  with  Scrvia  and  Bulgaria  might  so  cantinue. 
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If  England  should  take  possession  of  Egypt  and  of 
the  island  of  Candia  he  should  have  no  objection  ; 
indeed  he  did  not  know  wh}'  the  latter  should  not 
b^ecome  an  English  possession.  The  substance  of 
this  conversation  was  embodied  in  a  memorandum, 
ia  which  the  Emperor  urged  the  English  govern- 
ment, instead  of  joining  France  in  supporting  the 
resistance  of  the  Porte,  to  second  the  demands  of 
Russia,  a,s  this  would  be  the  surest  means  of  post- 
poning the  crisis  which  both  England  and  Russia 
were  so  anxious  to  avert.  The  Earl  of  Clarendon 
on.  the  23d  of  March  replied  to  this  memorandum, 
expressing  satisfaction  that  the  Emperor  had  de- 
clared himself  deeply  interested  in  preventing  the 
fall  of  Tufkej',  because  they  were  convinced  that 
ctpon  ^-lis  conduct  would  depend  the  hastening  or 
postponement  of  that  event.  He  thought  nothing 
more  likely  to  bring  it  about  than  the  constant  as- 
STimptioa  that  it  was  inevitable.  On  the  supposition 
that  such  a  catastrophe  should  take  place,  the  En- 
glish government  shared  his  belief  that  the  occupa- 
tion of  Constantinople  by  any  of  the  great  powers 
should  not  be  allowed;  that  there  are  no  elements 
for  reconstructing  the  Byzantine  Empire  ;  that  the 
systematic  misgovernment  of  Greece  offers  no  en- 
couragement tc  extend  its  territorial  dominion,  and 
that  anarchy  would  be  the  result  of  leaving  the  prov- 
inces of  Turke}'  to  form  themselves  into  separate 
republics.  But  all  these  arrangements  as  to  what 
should  not  take  place  would  go  but  a  little  way  in 
solving  the  real  difficulty.  England  desired  no  ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement,  nor  could  she  be  a  party  to 
any  previous  arrangement  from  which  she  was  to 
derive  any  such  benefit ; — nor  could  she  be  a  party 
to  any  understanding  which  was  to  be  kept  a  secret 
from  the  other  powers.  Her  main  object  was  the 
preserva.tion  of  peace  ;  and  she  desired  to  uphold 
the  Turkish  Empire,  from  a  conviction  that  no  great 
question  could  be  agitated  in  the  East,  without  be- 
coming a  sourceof  discord  in  the  West,  which  would 
assume  a  revolutionary  character,  and  embrace  a  re- 
vision of  the  entire  social  system  for  which  the  Con- 
tinental governments  were  certainly  in  no  state  of 
preparation.  The  English  government  believed 
that  Turkey  only  required  forbearance  on  the  part 
of  the  other  European  powers,  in  order  not  only  to 
prolong  its  existence,  but  to  remove  all  cause  of 
alarm  respecting  its  dissolution.  After  a  prelimin- 
ary conversation  with  Sir  H.  Seymour,  a  note  dated 
April  3,  was  prepared  in  reply,  in  which  the  Em- 
peror expresses  his  cordial  satisfaction  that  the  views 
of  the  English  government  coincide  so  entirely  with 
his  own  in  regard  to  Turkey.  He  thinks  the  En- 
glish government  has  been  misinformed  as  to  the 
actual  condition  of  the  Empire,  but  agrees  in  the 
belief  that  the  best  way  to  prolong  its  existence  is 
by  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  other  powers,  a 
policy  which  he  declares  his  willingness  to  observe. 
The  publication  of  these  important  communica- 
tions excited  very  general  interest.  They  had  not 
been  made  the  subject  of  debate  in  Parliament  up 
to  our  latest  dates,  nor  had  the  political  aspect  of 
the  Eastern  question  been  any  farther  discussed. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  sulnnittcd 
his  war  budget.  He  estimates  the  additional  taxa- 
tion required  by  the  war  at  £3,307,000 — the  total 
expenses  of  the  year  being  £50,189,000  and  the 
revenue  estimated  at  £53,349,000.  He  proposes  to 
meet  the  whole  of  the  increase  needed  by  doubling 
the  income  tax,  thus  avoiding  the  imposition  of  any 
new  duties  on  commerce,  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
venting the  incurring  of  any  debt.  The  receipts  of 
the  year  thus  far  have  generally  exceeded  the  esti- 


mates. The  financial  arrangements  for  the  war  were 
generally  popular,  and  were  almost  unanimously 

sustained  by  Parliament. The  Reform  Bill  ha* 

been  postponed. A  splendid  dinner  was  given 

by  the  Reform  Club  to  Sir  Charles  Napier,  on  the 
7th  of  March,  at  which  Lord  Palmerston  presided. 
FRANCE. 
The  Legislative  body  met  on  the  7th  to  consider 
the  bill  authorizing  a  loan  of  250  millions  of  francs 
to  provide  for  the  war  expenses  ;  it  was  adopted 
unanimously  by  238  votes.  M.  Billaut  who  had 
been  appointed  to  prepare  the  report  upon  it,  said 
that  the  Emperor  had  been  unwilling  to  draw  the 
sword,  but  now  that  this  had  been  done  the  war 
ought  to  be  rapid,  brilliant,  and  decisive ;  and 
France  after  aiding  to  secure  the  Continent  against 
the  disturber  of  its  repose,  would  resume  the  free 
course  of  her  pacific  conquests.  The  whole  Legis- 
lative body  waited  on  the  Emperor  to  present  him 
with  the  vote,  in  order  "  to  render  still  more  striking 
in  the  eyes  of  Europe  the  testimony  it  offers  to  th« 
Emperor  of  its  entire  confidence  and  m.ost  resolute 
concurrence."  The  Emperor  in  reply  said  he  was 
profoundly  impressed  by  the  empressement  withwhich 

the  Legislative  corps  had  voted  this  law. The 

reply  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  the  autograph 
letter  from  Napoleon  III.  had  been  received.  He 
rehearses  the  grounds  ofdifference,  claiming  that  his 
policy  has  been  marked  by  the  utmost  forbearance 
and  the  most  sincere  desire  for  the  preservation  of 
peace.  His  occupation  of  the  Principalities,  he 
says,  was  preceded  and  in  great  measure  caused  by 
the  hostile  appearance  of  the  combined  fleets  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Dardanelles :  and  the  affair  of 
Sinope  was  the  consequence  of  the  impunity  with 
which  the  Turks  were  allowed  to  convey  troops, 
arms,  and  ammunition  to  the  Russian  coast  for  the 
prosecution  of  hostilities.  He  had  learned  from  the 
Emperor's  letter  for  the  first  time,  that  the  Russian 
fleet  was  to  be  no  longer  allowed  in  the  Black  Sea 
— that  he  was  thus  to  be  prevented  from  provision- 
ing his  own  coasts.  After  such  an  announcement 
he  could  not  be  expected  to  discuss  even  for  a  mo- 
ment the  proposition  of  an  armistice,  of  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  Principalities,  and  of  the  opening  of 
negotiations  with  the  Porte.  Threats  would  not 
move  him.  His  confidence  was  in  God,  and  his 
right ;  and  Russia,  he  would  guarantee,  would  show 
herself  in  1854  what  she  was  in  1812. An  impe- 
rial manifesto  has  been  issued  to  the  people  of  Rus- 
sia, announcing  that  France  and  England  had  sided 
with  Turkey,  and  that  the  Emperor  hud  in  conse- 
quence broken  off  all  intercourse  with  those  powers ; 
thus,  it  is  added,  England  and  France  have  sided 
with  the  enemies  of  Christianity  against   Russia 

combating  for  the  orthodox  faith. On  the  receipt 

of  this  manifesto,  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  issued  a 
circular  to  the  French  diplomatic  agents,  throwing 
the  responsibility  of  results  upon  Russia,  which 
had  closed  the  door  to  the  last  hope  of  peace,  and 
rebuking  the  Emperor's  attempt  to  enlist  religious 
fanaticism  on  his  behalf  France  and  England,  he 
says,  do  not  support  Islamism  against  the  orthodox 
Greek  faith  ;  they  go  to  protect  the  Ottoman  Empire 

against  the  ambitious  covetousness  of  Russia. 

An  official  notice  has  been  published  in  the  Monitntr, 
since  the  appearance  of  the  recent  correspondence 
between  England  and  Russia,  that  after  his  failure 
to  enlist  England  in  his  schemes,  the  Czar  applied 
to  France,  which  was  compelled  in  her  turn  to  de- 
cline proposals  analogous  to  those  made  to  Great 
Britain.  Great  satisfaction  is  expressed  at  the 
course  pursued  by  the  British  Government.  ' 
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POLITICS  AND  THE  CHURCH.  In  the 
latter  of  these  it  was  proposed  to  fiiid  one  of 
our  remedies  for  the  rank  corruption  of  the  former. 
But  we  fear  we  have  rashly  undertaken  a  task  be- 
yond our  power  to  accomplish.  Error  is  much  more 
easily  discovered  than  truth.  The  manifest  symp- 
toms of  disease,  and  even  the  more  hidden  causes 
of  it,  present  problems  of  far  less  difficulty  than  a 
true  investigation  of  the  proper  remedies.  It  may 
be  said,  too,  that  our  fears  are  in  a  great  measure 
imaginary  ;  the  case  is  not  so  bad  after  all ;  judged 
by  an  ideal  standard,  we  may  fall  far  below  the 
mark,  but  then  we  are  still  ahead  of  all  other  na- 
tions ;  there  is,  it  is  true,  an  immense  amount  of 
corruption,  but  then  it  is  greatly  exceeded  by  evils 
of  other  kinds  that  abound  in  other  countries,  and 
under  other  governments.  Miserable  consolation 
this,  even  if  the  plea  be  true.  Alas  for  our  country, 
if  the  picture  we  have  presented  be  the  fair  one  ; 
but  alas  for  our  humanity,  if  the  moral  elevation 
which  may  be  claimed  for  our  politicians  is  real- 
ly higher  than  that  of  any  other  nation  on  the 
globe.  When  there  has  been  forced  from  us  such 
an  avowal  as  that,  who  would  deny  the  stern  doc- 
trines of  human  depravity,  or  the  remarkable  decla- 
ration of  Scripture  that  "  the  world  lieth  in  wicked- 
ness." 

But  for  the  remedy. — We  might  as  well  make  our 
confession  at  once.  We  know  of  no  remedy ;  at 
I»-3ast  no  human  remedy.  Every  thing  which  sug- 
gests itself  partakes,  more  or  less,  of  the  very 
disease  it  may  be  prescribed  to  cure.  A  wisdom 
superior  to  the  human  may  bring  about  a  restora- 
tisn  through  means  which  time  and  circumstances 
can  alone  reveal  to  us  ;  but  until  this  takes  place, 
the  utmost  that  can  be  done  is  to  point  out  some  of 
the  influences  that  may  possibly  stay  the  plague,  or, 
at  least,  abate  some  of  its  worst  symptoms. 

And  here,  doubtless,  the  Church  can  accomplish 
much.  V/e  intend  no  logical,  or  theological  defini- 
tion of  the  term.  We  do  not  speak  of  it  in  its  out- 
ward ecclesiastical  organization,  nor  would  we 
dwell  upon  its  connection  or  want  of  connection 
with  the  State.  We  do  not  now  inquire  what 
makes  a  Christian  State,  and  whether  it  must  not 
be  heathen,  if  it  do  not  acknowledge,  in  some  way, 
some  form  of  Christianity,  and  some  deference  to 
the  authority  of  the  written  Christian  revelation. 
That  revelation  certainly  decides  some  moral  ques- 
tions so  intimately  connected  with  the  social  and 
political,  that  government  can  not  ignore  them. 
And  hence  it  is  that  both  in  its  specific  and  its 
general  action,  legislation  must  be  for  or  against 
religion.  There  can  be  no  neutrality.  It  must  ac- 
knowledge or  repudiate.  But  the  most  serious  dif- 
ficulties attend  all  such  questions.  They  involve 
problems  which  time  alone  can  solve,  and  God  may 
be  now  solving  them  in  a  way  we  know  not.  No 
thinking  man  would  be  so  rash  as  to  say  that  all  the 
truth  here  is  on  one  side,  and  that  because  former 
times  have  gone  to  the  extreme  of  ecclesiastical 
despotism,  wc  are  perfectly  safe  in  pushing  on  to 
the  other  extreme  of  a  complete  divorce  between 
all  political  action,  and  all  spiritual  belief. 

But  wo  meddle  not  here  with  these  graver  prob- 
lems. In  s[)eaking  of  tho  Church,  it  satisfies  the 
argument  wo  have  in  hand,  to  bring  before  the  mind 
the  great  ma.ss  of  those  who  may  be  called  serious 
and  believing  Christians,  under  thu  visible  organi- 
sation, or  organizations,  through  which  they   are 


known,  that  is,  become  visible,  in  their  influence 
upon  the  world.  When  we  thus  speak  of  serious 
and  believing  Christians,  the  terms  are  not  so  va<'-ue 
as  might  at  first  be  thought.  They  are  capable°of 
conveying  a  clear  idea,  catholic,  evangelical,  and 
at  the  same  time,  free  from  any  haze  of  an  unmean- 
ing and  spurious  liberalism.  They  are  the  rnen, 
who,  with  all  their  inconsistencies  and  imperfec- 
tions, may  be  said  to  live  for  the  other  world,  as 
other  men  live  for  this.  Such  is  certainly  iheiir 
profession.  They  are  the  men  for  whom  "  the 
things  unseen  and  eternal"  outweigh  "the  things 
seen  and  temporal" — who  estimate  the  value  of  this 
life  by  its  connection  with  the  life  to  come,  making 
this  connection  the  great  test  by  which  they  try,  not 
only  their  own  individual  conduct,  but  the  worth 
of  all  moral,  social,  and  political  reforms.  They 
are  the  men  who  are  convinced  that  the  world  lieth 
in  darkness  and  wickedness.  They,  therefore,  take 
for  their  guide  a  supernatural  written  revelation, 
and  believe  iji  a  supernatural  Person  who  is  the 
founder  of  an  everlasting  spiritual  kingdom. 

Such  is  the  Church  with  its  members,  its  minis- 
ters, teachers,  and  priests — with  its  revelation,  its 
ordinances,  its  sacraments,  or  holy  tilings — with  all 
that  gives  it  power  and  visibility  on  earth.  It  is  a 
spiritual  kingdom,  and  yet  it  has  much  to  do  with 
the  kingdoms  and  republics  of  this  world.  It  has  a 
community  of  membership  with  the  civil  organiza- 
tions, and  through  this  it  may  do  great  good  to  them, 
or  receive  great  harm  to  itself.  It  has  a  deep  inter- 
est in  the  purity  of  the  State,  It  is,  therefore,  a 
part  of  its  mission  to  stay  the  virulence  of  political 
corruption.  The  ministers  of  the  Chui-ch,  in  all  its 
denominations,  should  feel  that  they  have  a  call  to 
preach  against  it — to  lift  up  against  it  one  of  their 
loudest  notes  of  alarm — to  denounce  it  unsparingly 
as  full  of  peril  to  the  souls  of  men,  as  in  fact,  one 
of  the  most  demoralizing,  and,  therefore^  irreligious 
influences  of  the  day. 

Would  you  have  the  clergy  preach  politics,  then, 
says  some  self-satisfied  objector,  who  fancies  that 
the  bare  statement  of  the  question  is  a  suflicient 
estoppel  to  all  argument  ?  No  sir — by  no  means — 
that  is,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term  as 
having  reference  to  those  outward  questions  of 
greater  or  less  importance,  which  politicians,,  and 
especially  party  politicians,  are  ever  getting  wji 
under  the  name  of  political  or  party  measures. 
These  belong  not  to  the  pulpit.  They  all  present 
issues  that  have  two  sides  to  them,  and  about 
which,  when  viewed  in  themselves,  and  aside  from 
the  motives  of  those  who  originate  them,  serious 
men  may  honestly  dift'er.  The  clergy  should  not 
preach  on  the  political  right  or  wrong  of  slavery. 
The  apostles  not  only  never  engaged  in  any  such 
logomachy.,  but  even  condemned  others  for  doing 
it.  How  far  one  man  may  have  dominion  over  an- 
other is  a  political  question,  belonging  to  the  civil 
jurisdiction,  and  which  may  be  decided  more  or 
less  wisely  or  beneficially  for  the  State.  But  it  no 
more  belongs  to  the  mission  of  the  pulpit  than  the 
comparative  merits  of  monarchy  and  republicanism, 
or  the  right  of  suffrage,  or  the  determination  of  th« 
male  and  female  political  franchise,  or  the  political 
expediency  of  property  in  land,  or  the  regulation  of 
apprenticeships,  or  the  limit  of  minority,  or  usury 
laws,  or  bankrupt  laws,  or  bills  for  the  preservation 
of  the  homestead,  or  even  agrarian  laws,  if  the  State, 
in  the  exercise  of  its  political  sovereignty,  should  seo 
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fit  to  enact  them.  On  all  these  topics  a  clergyman 
might  perhaps  liold  forth  in  a  fourth  of  July  oration, 
or  in  a  lecture  for  a  secular  purpose,  and  on  some 
secular  occasion,  or  in  a  speech  at  some  public  din- 
ner, provided  it  were  ever  wise  in  him  to  be  found 
in  such  a  position  ;  or  he  might  express  his  opinion 
like  any  other  citizen  in  the  exercise  of  his  political 
suffrage.  But  when  he  tacks  them  on  to  some  tor- 
tured text  of  Scripture,  and  calls  it  preaching  the 
gospel,  he  is  doing  that  for  which  he  was  never  sent ; 
he  is  perverting  his  sacred  mission  to  a  purpose 
from  which,  instead  of  good,  evil,  and  evil  only,  has 
ever  flowed.  The  distinctions  are  so  clear  in  them- 
selves, thej'  arc  so  unmistakably  recognized  in  the 
Bible,  and  in  the  preaching  of  the  first  heralds  of 
Christianity,  that  it  is  indeed  a  wonder  that  theolo- 
gians, as  well  as  moralists,  should  have  so  con- 
founded them.  The  whole  matter  may  be  thus 
briefly  stated.  The  relations  themselves  are  political, 
and  as  such  may  be  more  o^  less  wise,  more  or  less 
expedient,  more  or  less  politically  just.  The  con- 
duct of  men  in  these  relations,  the  manner  in  which 
they  discharge  the  duties  that  grow  out  of  them, 
their  perversion  of  legal  powers  to  evil  ends,  their 
use  of  property  whether  in  lands  or  persons,  for  the 
mere  purposes  of  a  selfish  tyranny,  or  a  selfish  gra- 
tification— these,  on  the  other  hand,  are  moral  ques- 
tions, while  the  social  and  political  circumstances 
out  of  which  they  arise  constitute  the  field,  some- 
times the  essential  field,  of  a  moral  probation.  Here 
the  pulpit  can  not  go  too  far  in  its  fidelity  to  duty. 
Here  are  no  expediencies.  Here  all  consciences 
give  the  same  response.  The  clerical  Boanerges 
may  thunder  against  all  oppression,  all  cruelty,  all 
selfishness,  or  using  men  for  merely  selfish  ends, 
which  he  may  find  in  slavery,  or  in  any  other  of  the 
oft  times  necessarily  unequal  relations  of  mankind. 
Should  ho  faithfully  do  his  duty  here,  he  might  find 
political  measures  becoming  of  little  importance. 
The  moral  sphere  well  guarded,  even  their  evil  may 
be  neutralized,  if  not  turned  to  good. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  the  clergy  have  no  call 
to  preach  for  or  against  compromises,  or  for  or 
against  fugitive  slave  laws,  or  for  or  against  Ne- 
braska bills,  or  any  thing  of  the  kind  as  a  political 
measure  per  se.  One  reason  we  have  briefly  given. 
They  belong  to  a  difl"erent  and  clearly  defined  juris- 
diction. Another  is,  that  the  outward  measure  it- 
self is  not  the  real  evil  (even  when  it  may  be  polit- 
ically condemned),  but  the  representative  of  some- 
thing behind  it,  against  which  the  pulpit  may  pour 
forth,  and  should  pour  forth,  its  sternest  anathemas. 
The  worst  rnen  may  sometimes  have  the  best  meas- 
ures politically  considered.  They  may  have  wis- 
dom enough,  or  cunning  enough,  to  outwit  their 
more  principled  antagonists  in  such  a  game.  It  is 
the  motive,  the  selfish  end  in  view,  in  the  getting 
up  of  political  measures,  which  brings  them  within 
the  domain  of  religion  and  morality,  and  here  the 
clergyman  has  the  whole  field  to  himself.  He  may 
not  preach  against  the  statutes  and  constitution  of 
the  land,  but  ho  should  warn  of  the  Divine  ven- 
geance those  who  would  make  use  of  them  for  the 
purposes  of  cruelty  and  oppression,  or  to  serve  the 
ends  of  a  corrupt  political  ambition.  No  legislation 
can  make  these  right,  any  more  than  any  system  of 
ethics  can  make  servitude  per  so,  or  monarchy  per 
se,  or  war  per  se,  or  this  or  that  political  measure 
per  se,  a  moral  wrong.  Is  it  said  that  such  preach- 
ing would,  if  truly  and  faithfully  applied,  be  [(reach- 
ing against  sbiverj' and  political  institutions?  30  be 
it.  It  is  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  its  condem- 
nation of  all  unrighteousness,  and  if  any  political 


institution,  or  any  social  relation,  can  not  stand 
before  it,  let  it  be  consumed  by  its  fire. 

And  so  we  may  say  of  almost  every  mere  politi- 
cal measure  that  has  ever  been  agitated  in  our  land. 
The  very  fact  that  serious  men,  conscientious  men, 
religious  men,  may  be  found  on  either  side  of  them, 
shows  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  pulpit,  either 
as  subjects  of  censure  or  approbation.  Take  these 
exciting  slavery  questions  for  example.  Will  any 
man  who  has  the  least  reputation  for  candor  or  in- 
telligence, utterly  forfeit  it  by  pretending  that  the 
Editor  of  the  Charleston  Mercury  is  not  as  honest, 
as  conscientious,  and  as  honorable  a  man  as  the 
Editor  of  the  New  York  Triljune — we  select  these 
as  the  best  representatives  of  their  respective  par- 
ties— or  that  the  Badgers  and  Claytons  of  the  south 
are  not  as  upright  in  their  conduct,  and  as  pure  in 
their  motives,  as  the  Sewards  and  Sumners  of  the 
north,  or  that  there  are  not  among  the  Methodist 
Bishops  and  Presbyterian  Ministers  of  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  as  fiiithful  followers  of  Christ  as  the 
Rev.  Theodore  Parker  or  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  ?  Can  we  doubt  that  there  are  good  men, 
conscientious  men,  on  both  sides  of  this  Nebraska 
bill  ?  But  are  there  two  opinions — can  there  be 
two  opinions,  on  the  abominable  turpitude  of  po- 
litical corruption,  and  its  extensive  prevalence  in 
our  land?  It  is  this  which  taints  every  political 
measure  in  any  way  connected  with  it,  and  what- 
ever in  other  respects  might  be  its  merits  or 
demerits.  Here  is  a  wrong  per  se  —  a  deadly 
damnable  wrong,  an  immediate  practical  wrong, 
which  no  circumstances  can  make  right.  It  is  a 
wrong  which  underlies  all  other  political  wrongs, 
and  without  which  the  evils  of  wrong  measures, 
or  mere  political  mistakes,  would  be  trivial,  would 
be  transient,  would  soon  heal  themselves.  It 
is  this  infusion  of  the  selfish  gambling  principle 
into  political  action,  this  getting  up  of  public  meas- 
ures on  no  higher  grounds  than  to  enable  political 
factions  to  test  the  "hardness  of  each  other's  shells," 
or  to  "  head  off'"  an  antagonist  in  the  race  for  the 
spoils — this  making  the  management  of  a  great  state 
a  game  to  play  at,  which  is  the  grCvit  orii^iyial  sin 
from  which  every  other  political  initjuity  derives 
the  malignity  of  its  poison.  This  is  the  atrocious 
act  which  can  not  be  characterized  in  terms  too  se- 
vere, and  against  which  the  clergy  ought  to  utter 
their  anathematizing  thunders  from  one  end  of  the 
land  to  the  other. 

But  this  is  abstract  preaching,  some  may  say. 
It  is  declaiming  against  sin  in  general;  it  is  assail- 
ing that  which  is  invisible;  it,  therefore,  strikes 
and  wounds  no  individual  conscience.  We  would 
go  boldly  up,  they  say,  to  particular  measures,  and 
lay  the  sin  upon  specific  political  acts,  as  contain- 
ing the  real  wrong  per  sc.  Here  would  be  some- 
thing tangible,  practical,  direct.  All  this  is  cer- 
tainly very  plausible.  It  is  moreover  very  com- 
mon ;  and  yet,  however  arrogant  it  may  appear  in 
us,  wo  must  pronounce  it  an  egregious  fallacy, 
whether  as  applied  to  the  public  or  tlic  private  life. 
Our  first  answer  would  be  the  oiic  to  v»hich  we 
have  before  resorted,  and  which  can  never  lose  its 
force.  It  was  not  the  method  of  Christ  and  his 
Apostles.  Look  at  the  list  of  crimes  which  Paul 
so  fretjuently  dt^nounces.  What  arc  they  ?  Slave- 
holding,  landliolding,  arl)itrary  measures  of  govern- 
ment, specifics  acts  of  any  kind,  wlicther  of  public 
or  ])rivate  men  ?  No — but  ambition,  corruption,  cov- 
ctousiKss,  worldliness — falsehood,  cruelly,  pride, 
selflshness,  turbulence,  parly  stri.'e,  unholy  zeal, 
envy,  malice,  wrath,  and  all  uncharitableness. 
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There  is  a  fallacy  in  the  terms  of  the  objection 
as  well  as  in  tiie  idea,  and  here  we  would  appeal  in 
the  second  place,  to  facts.  When  the  preacher  as- 
sails the  act,  or  measure,  or  specific  conduct,  wheth- 
er public  or  private,  there  is  immediately  raised  as 
a  shield,  the  abstract  per  se  question,  which  is  en- 
tirely separate  from  the  motive,  and  has  ever,  as 
•we  have  said,  some  defensible  side.  In  other  words, 
a  corrupt  motive — and  the  distinction  is  of  the  utmost 
practical  importance — takes  shelter  under  a  reason; 
the  conscience  finds  rest  in  a  logomachy ;  it  be- 
comes a  strife  of  w^ords  ;  the  practical  demoralizing 
evils  are  lost  sight  of  in  the  false  issue  that  is  raised, 
and  the  spiritual  depravity,  which,  but  for  this,  the 
conscience  might  have  seen,  remains  unknown,  un- 
felt,  and  undisturbed.  To  take,  for  example,  the 
case  which  is  ever  nearest  at  hand.  The  slaveholder 
knows  that  he  has  a  defensible  side  ;  he  knows  the 
strength  of  his  argument  as  derived  from  the  so- 
cial and  political  relations  ;  he  knows,  too,  that  the 
Scripture,  if  not  his  apologist,  treats  the  whole  sub- 
ject in  a  manner  very  different  from  that  of  his  mod- 
ern antagonist ;  and  triumphing  on  these  grounds, 
as  he  ever  will,  he  becomes  hardened  against  those 
moral  considerations  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  him  with  an  overwhelm- 
ing force.  Here  he  finds  shelter,  and  it  is  this  shelter 
which  the  false  logic,  and  false  and  unscriptural 
preaching  of  his  assailants  have  given  him. 

Felix  was  a  licentious  man,  Felix  was.  a  despot, 
Felix  had  been  a  party  to  wrong  political  meas- 
ures, Felix  had  been  guilty  of  specific  acts  of  po- 
litical oppression.  Here,  then,  was  an  admirable 
occasion  for  that  faithful,  pungent,  personal  preach- 
ing for  which  some  would  contend  as  the  only  prac- 
tical efllcient  kind.  Paul  should  have  told  him  of 
the  wrong  per  se  of  holding  and  exercising  arbitrary 
power;  he  should  have  charged  him,  to  his  face, 
with  his  adulteries,  his  extortions,  his  odious  and 
unjust  measures  of  government.  But  Paul  did  not 
do  this,  or  any  thing  like  it.  Certainly  it  could  not 
have  been  for  the  want  of  that  moral  courage  which 
is  so  abundantly  possessed  by  the  reformers  of  our 
day.  It  was  no  part  of  his  mission  thus  to  assail 
Felix,  and  the  measures  of  Felix.  He  had  higher 
work,  and  deeper  work  to  do.  Paul  preached 
against  "  spiritual  wickedness."  "  He  reasoned  of 
righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to  come." 
And  the  tyrant  trembled.  Personal  preaching  would 
only  have  provoked  him  and  hardened  him  in  his 
crimes.  It  would  have  driven  him  to  his  abstract 
hiding  places,  to  shelter  himself  in  the  lawfulness 
of  the  outward  and  defensible  relation.  The  Apos- 
tles' preaching  was  "the  word  that  reached  to  the 
dividing  line  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  was  a  discerner 
of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart." 

Let  men  have  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  gos- 
pel as  Christ,  and  Christ's  commissioned  apostles, 
have  given  it  to  us.  A  well  known  satirical  poet 
makes  a  witty  and  efl^ective  point  against  those 
preachers,  who,  instead  of  denouncing  the  individ- 
ual sinner  and  his  specific  acts,  are  ever  most  val- 
orously  assailing  "the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin." 
He,  bold  and  honest  man,  would  have  the  pulpit's 
thunders  launched  with  more  specific  aim.  They 
should  bo  directed  against  this  or  that  individual, 
according  as  his  measures,  or  his  speeches,  had 
failed  to  take  the  hue  of  the  poet's  own  abstractions. 
But  what  good,  we  may  ask  again,  has  such  preach- 
ing ever  accomplished  ?  It  is  the  peculiarity  of 
satire  that  it  attacks  the  specific  manifestations  of 
vice  in  which  men  differ,  or  in  which  one  age  dif- 
fers from  another,  but  never  goes  down  to  tho  deep 


heart  of  humanity,  or  that  deep  depravity  in  which 
all  men  agree.  It  never  touches  "the  exceeding 
sinfulness  of  sin."  We  may  well  ask,  therefore'', 
when  h;is  the  world  ever  been  made  better  by  it? 
We  doubt  not  the  good  intentions  of  the  satirical 
preacher  referred  to,  but  where  is  the  strong  moral 
conviction,  the  reformation,  the  repentance,  the  new 
life,  to  which  he  can  point  as  having  been  ever  pro- 
duced by  his  keen  iambics  ?  Instead  of  doing  any- 
good  in  the  world,  how  much  more  frequently  is  it 
the  case,  that  the  satirist  himself  is  a  man  of  quest- 
ionable virtue  ?  "The  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin !" 
Let  one  be  convinced  of  this,  and  every  other  moral 
conviction  follow^s  of  course.  The  light  that  reveals 
it  is  that  through  which  alone  he  can  read  the  moral 
character  of  all  his  acts.  In  the  deep  feeling  which 
it  produces  alone  is  born  the  most  tender  charity, 
the  truest  and  most  enduring  philanthropy  —  that 
philanthroj)y  by  which  Paul  was  distinguished  above 
all  the  satirists,  all  the  social  and  political  reform- 
ers, of  his  own  and  every  succeeding  age. 

And  so  is  it  with  political  corruption.  Instead 
of  preaching  for  or  against  specific  measures,  let 
the  clergy  6very  where  endeavor  to  produce  a  deep 
conviction  of  the  exceeding  vileness,  the  wicked- 
ness, the  deep  moral  degradation  of  that  political 
gambling  through  which,  when  it  exists,  all  measures 
are  tainted.  Let  them  hold  up  the  generic  deprav- 
ity of  the  political  life,  when  it  gets  into  that  state 
which  we  have  already  defined.  Let  them  set 
forth  "the  exceeding  sinfulness"  of  party  politics. 
Let  them  aim  to  produce,  and  especially  in  the 
minds  of  the  young,  an  utter  abhorrence  of  this  party 
selfishness,  this  damnable  doctrine  that  the  inter- 
ests and  offices  of  the  country  are  but  "spoils"  to 
be  lost  and  won  as  they  are  raffled  for  in  a  vile 
party  strife,  which  is  doing  more  to  demoralize  and 
de-religionize  the  souls  of  men  than  all  the  grog 
shops,  and  slave  pens,  and  gambling  brothels  in  the 
land. 

Too  long  has  the  cry  been,  measures — measures. 
Wha,t  we  most  want  is  men — if  we  can  get  them — 
high  souled,  high  principled  men,  and  then  we  can 
trust  their  measures.  Even  their  mistakes  n)ight  be 
better  for  us  than  the  more  successful  measures  of 
the  corrupt  and  trafficking  politicians.  Paradoxi- 
cal as  this  may  appear,  we  would  maintain  it  on 
the  ground  that  a  sound  morality  in  our  public  men, 
is  of  more  real  value  than  any  commercial,  nation- 
al, or  even  social  prosperity  that  connects  itself 
merely  with  certain  outward  and  temporary  enact- 
ments. 

To  this,  then,  let  the  pulpit  direct  its  powers. 
Let  the  clergy  preach  earnestly — we  mean  like  men 
convinced  of  a  most  solemn  truth — for  that  is  the 
secret  of  all  success  in  preaching — against  the  "ex- 
ceeding sinfulness"  of  political  corruption.  Instead 
of  denouncingparticular  measures,  and  uttering  their 
satirical  innuendos,  or  aiming  their  priestly  thunders 
at  particular  men,  who  are,  after  all,  no  worse  than 
the  great  mass  of  party  politicians,  let  them  expose 
the  utter  baseness  and  wickedness  of  the  whole 
party  system,  as  one  of  the  most  odious  manifesta- 
tions of  the  generic  human  depravity.  Let  them 
tell  the  members  of  their  respective  churches,  that, 
as  the  word  and  the  thing  have  come  to  be  under- 
stood, they  can  not  be  thorough-going  caucus  men 
and  yet  Christians — they  can  not  retain  their  alle- 
giance to  this  political  Baal  without  forfeiting  their 
allegiance  to  Christ — they  can  not  receive  into  the 
creed  of  their  political  action  this  Satanic  doctrine 
of  "  the  spoils,"  without  "  doing  despite"  to  all  that 
is  most  pure  as  well  as  most  fundamental  in  the 
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Gospel.  Above  all,  let  them  tell  our  young  men, 
who  are  every  where  plungir.g  into  party  politics, 
"  as  the  horse  rushcth  into  the  battle,"  that  in  the 
present  state  of  things,  and  on  the  principles  com- 
monly avowed,  and  even  gloried  in,  such  a  course 
will  probably  be  with  the  wreck  of  all  moral  prin- 
ciple, and  at  the  risk  of  a  corresponding  spiritual 
perdition. 

This  is  all  within  their  province.  It  belongs 
strictly  to  the  domain  of  morals  and  religion.  It  is 
concerned  with  men's  spiritual  health.  Satirists 
may  call  it  "  abstract  preaching,"  if  they  please,  but 
if  only  earnestly  and  solemnly  done,  it  would  tell 
more  upon  the  national  conscience,  it  would  do 
more  to  pui-ify  the  political  atmosphere,  to  intro- 
duce a  higher  order  of  political  ideas,  and  thus  to 
generate  righteous  measures,  than  volumes  of  ser- 
mons on  comjiromises,  or  miles  of  petitions  against 
Nebraska  bills,  or  the  most  vehement  pulpit  advo- 
cacy or  reprobation  of  any  movements  on  the  party 
gambling  board  that  might  be  got  up  by  venal  poli- 
ticians on  the  one  side,  or  hypocritically  opposed 
by  mischief-loving  fanatics  on  the  other. 

The  clergy  should  ever  stand  in  the  front  rank 
among  the  leading  powers  of  the  age.  Sad  indeed 
is  the  thought,  and  most  deeply  is  it  to  be  deplored 
by  every  true  philanthropist,  when  they  fall  in  the 
rear,  or  take  positions  from  whence  they  arc  drawn 
into  the  wake  of  other  movements.  It  is  the  fashion 
now  to  counsel  their  mingling  in  the  secular  march 
in  order  to  increase  their  influence.  Such  an  idea, 
however,  is  wholly  foreign  to  the  Scriptures.  Their 
power  over  the  world,  it  should  never  be  forgotten, 
is  just  in  proportion  to  their  separation  from  it. 
They  should  occupy  ground  from  which  there  should 
be  no  hinderance  to  their  denouncing  freely  all  its 
unrighteousness  ;  but  this  can  never  be  done  by  tak- 
ing the  part  of  one  secular  faction  against  another. 
They  are  a  power  in  the  State,  but  they  should  re- 
meml.ier  that  the  State  is  something  more  than  pres- 
ent men  and  present  measures.  They  have  politi- 
cal rights  and  political  duties,  but  the  more  they 
abstain  from  defiling  their  hands  with  that  well 
known  thing  vulgarly  called  "politics,"  the  more 
will* they  he  able  to  exert  a  sound,  a  legitimate,  a 
Christian  political  influence. 


THE  violets  are  blooming  around  our  Chair.  Wc 
do  not  mean  that  we  have  actually  planted  its 
legs  in  the  garden,  and  are  sitting  in  the  open  air, 
for,  unhappily.  May  is  a  myth.  It  is  sweet  and 
warm  in  poetry,  but  in  prose  it  is  damp.  We  mean 
only  that  there  is  a  feeling  of  violets  in  the  sun- 
shine— a  breath  of  violets  in  the  air,  and  a  look  of 
violets  in  the  blooming  faces  that  wc  pass  as  we 
stroll  out  upon  the  avenues,  or  try  to  find  some 
trace  of  summer  in  Hobokcn  or  Greenwood.  The 
harbingers  of  spring  that  come  in  March  arc  almost 
as  beautiful  as  May.  Not  the  trailing  arbutus, 
which  little  fingers  arc  digging  from  under  dead, 
wet  leaves,  in  the  woods  and  upon  the  hill-sides  ; 
not  the  half-started  buds  that,  impatient  for  sum- 
mer, are  ready  to  burst  into  full  l^lossom  at  the  first 
kind  look  of  the  sun  ;  but  the  few  warm  days,  the 
cluster  of  balmy  hours,  that  so  often  crowd  tin; 
front  of  March,  and  lay  their  humid  lips  against 
the  windows,  making  them  drip  with  the  honey- 
dew  that  shall  feed  the  summer  flowers. 

The  German  poets — and  every  German  is  much 
more  a  poet  than  most  Yankees — overflow  in  spring 
songs.     Spring  to  them  is  like  a  honeymoon  annu- 


ally renewed.  They  walk  in  the  fields,  and  woods, 
and  gardens,  and  write  their  Frichlings- GedankeUf 
their  spring  thoughts,  as  rhythmically  and  exube- 
rantly as  a  young  lover  babbles  vows  and  admira- 
tions. Before  we  sat  down  in  this  contemplative 
Easy  Chair,  and  roamed  the  world  "  a  youth  light- 
hearted  and  content,"  it  was  our  chance  one  exqui- 
site May  morning  to  stand  in  the  Tkier-Garten,  a 
park  of  Berlin,  which  lies  just  outside  the  great 
gate  of  the  city.  .  As  we  strolled  idly  along  the 
paths  under  the  trees,  repeating  one  of  Goethe's 
spring  songs — as  much,  we  allow,  to  keep  our  Ger- 
man as  our  poetry  in  practice  (for  once  we  were 
poetic  and  spoke  German) — we  encountered  a  youth 
enthusiastically  reciting  some  lines  from  a  paper 
which  he  held,  and  upon  which  he  wrote  rapidly 
during  the  frequent  pauses  of  his  promenade. 

"Good-morning!"  he  cried  to  us,  whom  he  had 
never  seen  before  ;  "  what  a  heavenly  morning  !" 

"It  is  wonderfully  beautiful!"  we  cried,  with 
sudden  and  electrical  enthusiasm. 

"And  you,"  he  continued  eagerly — "have  you, 
too,  been  writing  your  spring  thoughts  ?     Listen !" 

We  listened,  and  our  impromptu  acquaintance  be- 
gan to  pour  out  the  most  transcendental  rhymes 
into  our  cars,  which  reported  the  sense,  or  rather  the 
sequence,  to  our  mind  quite  respectably.  But  the 
vehement  gesticulation  of  the  youth,  and  his  unaf- 
fected delight  in  his  own  performance,  relieved  us 
from  any  sense  of  obligation  to  applaud  or  admire. 
He  evidently  would  as  soon  have  expected  us  to 
praise  the  beauty  of  the  new  moon.  The  enjoy- 
ment was  taken  for  granted.  When  he  had  finish- 
ed, he  turned  his  beaming  face  toward  us.  His 
eyes  glistened.  A  tremulousncss  of  tho  lip  showed 
us  the  reality  of  his  emotion.  Wc  understood,  then, 
how  naturally  H'V^^ier  was  written  by  aman  who  ob- 
served as  well  as  shared  this  singularly  genial,  im- 
pressible temperament.  All  the  German  romance 
was  interpreted  by  our  friend  and  his  conduct — his 
spring  songs  and  his  enthusiasm.  Undine — Aslau- 
ga'sKnight—Melusina—Tieck— Hoffmann — Rich- 
ter — they  were  all  explained. 

"Beautiful!"  we  said,  as  he  looked  at  us.  He 
smiled  with  the  satisfied  suavity  of  a  bard  who 
hears  the  approval  of  posterity. 

"  Read  me  your  spring  thoughts,"  he  said  warm- 
ly, as  he  rolled  up  his  manuscript. 

We  answered  that  we  had  none. 

"  Poor  man  !"  he  said,  compassionately,  and  re- 
treated slowly  among  the  trees,  looking  up  into 
them  as  if  he  saw  the  coming  leaves  and  the  bright 
buds  sitting  in  the  fullness  of  summer. 

How  foolish  the  German  seems  to  the  anx- 
ious Yankee  and  the  airy  Frenchman  ;  yet  that 
warmth,  that  natural  enthusiasm,  that  hearty  flow 
of  emotion,  is  precisely  what  the  shrewdest  authors 
are  constantly  endeavoring  to  invent,  and  when 
they  have  described  it,  they  say  with  a  sigh,  "  What 
an  Arcadia  were  a  world  in  which  such  men  were 
realities  !"  O  Messieurs  Poets  and  Authors  f  if 
the  beings  you  struggle  to  depict  as  the  happy  and 
ideal  people  were  to  call  and  inquire  for  you,  how 
surely  would  you  whisper  over  the  banisters  to  the 
discreet  servant,  "  Not  at  home  !"  H,  by  chance, 
you  met  one  of  them  in  the  Thier-Gurtrn,  or  any 
where  else,  what  an  inexhaustible  source  of  raillery 
and  comical  description  for  the  next  little  dinner 
or  petit  sovper.  Mohammed  made  a  law  that  no  true 
believer  should  make  a  statue  under  jjcnalty  of  be- 
ing forced  to  supply  it  with  a  soul.  If,  in  lilvc 
manner,  some  gracious  commander  of  the  Faithful 
would  only  declare  that  no  author  should  create  a 
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heroine  whom  he  was  not  willing  instantly  to  mar- 
ry, how  the  "  ideal"  would  go  by  the  board,  and 
the  good,  generous,  noble  women  of  reality  and 
daily  life  come  by  their  own  again. 

Tiie  "ideal,"  in  the  sense  usually  intended  by 
the  word,  is  as  foolish  and  unnatural  in  liLerature 
as  it  is  in  art.  The  sharp-sighted  and  pure-mind- 
ed artists  have  long  ago  seen  that  the  utmost  reach 
of  art  is  the  most  rigorous  obedience  to  nature. 
The  attempt  to  describe,  with  pen,  or  chisel,  or 
brush,  what  has  no  type  in  nature  is  futile.  What 
is  the  most  perfect  of  the  statues,  the  most  exqui- 
site beauty  of  the  painted  Madonnas,  when  com- 
pared with  the  supreme  loveliness  of  a  beautiful 
woman  ?  The  carnation  on  her  cheek  is  the  de- 
spair of  the  most  perfect  pallet.  If  Titian's  Bella 
I)onna  is  so  beautiful  to  our  eyes  upon  canvas, 
what  must  she  have  been  to  his  eyes  in  nature  ? 


It  is  for  the  reason  suggested  in  our  last  paragraph 
that  Thackeray  is  so  great  and  powerful  a  depicter 
of  life  and  character.  "  I  have  no  head  above  my 
eyes,"  he  is  reported  to  have  said  to  a  friend  ;  iiieari- 
ing  that  he  wrote  from  observation,  and  not  from 
theory,  nor  what  is  called  imagination.  His  new 
w^ork,  The  Newcomes,  which  appears  in  monthly 
numbers,  is,  in  every  way,  worthy  of  him.  It  is,  as 
one  who  knew  the  author  well  would  imagine,  a 
new  walk  in  Vanity  Fair.  All  his  writings  are  re- 
cords of  what  is  going  on  in  that  immense  region. 
His  eye  detects  immediately  what  belongs  to  that 
diocese,  although  it  should  usually  be  considered 
very  foreign  to  it.  In  fact,  we  all  pay  a  little  tithe 
to  it — we  all  have  some  little  private  nook  in  that 
great  Babel,  where  we  slip  in,  and  enjoy  the  life 
that  goes  on  there.  As  the  Venetian  nobles  had 
sumptuous  little  houses  for  their  pleasures,  hidden 
far  away  in  remote  streets,  and  entirely  beyond  the 
precincts  of  the  state-palace  on  the  Grand  Canal 
which  bore  the  family  name,  so  we  all  have  our 
little  private,  unsuspected  booth  in  Vanity  Fair, 
where  we  sell  and  are  sold,  and  from  which  we 
hurry  back  in  time  to  go  to  church  with  our  wives, 
who  have  just  hurried  home,  also,  from  their  little 
ornamented  and  convenient  booths  in  the  same  fair. 
And  if,  some  unlucky  day,  we  chance  to  meet  there, 
in  mid-traffic,  there  is  a  blush,  a  confused  bow,  and 
great  domestic  politeness  afterward. 

In  The  Newcomes,  whose  fortunes  it  is  so  pleas- 
ant to  follow  from  month  to  month,  as  they  thus  ac- 
quire a  reality,  and  become,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  the 
actual  circumstance  of  life,  Thackeray  will  undoubt- 
edly convert  to  his  side  the  many  of  the  gentle  sex 
who  have  hitherto  refused  allegiance  to  him  upon 
the  ground  that  all  his  women  were  either  fools  or 
knaves.-  While  the  heroic  gentlemen  who  did  not 
believe  that,  like  Dobbin,  all  heroes  must  have 
clumsy  hands  and  feet,  and  be  great  gawky  louts, 
will  find  that  Thackeray  is  of  their  opinion.  For, 
to  the  ladies,  Ethel,  if  we  mistake  not,  will  be  lovely 
without  the  weakness  which  is  so  deprecated  in 
Amelia,  and  brave  and  noble  without  the  subtle 
knavery  of  Mrs.  Rebecca  Crawley.  And,  to  the 
gentlemen,  the  father  of  Clive  Newcome  will  prove 
to  be  just  such  a  father  as  every  son  would  be  glad 
and  proud  to  remember — such  a  father  as  he  could 
never  recall,  after  all  the  long  years  of  life,  and 
when  he  saw  his  own  grandchildren  around  him, 
without  an  affectionate  melancholy  quite  beyond 
tears. 

No  one,  however,  who  has  ever  read  Thackeray's 
Bketch  of  Erminia,  published  in  Punch,  as  one  of 
the  iVo«r  papers,  by  Dr.  Solomon  Pacifico,  would 


ever  doubt  that  no  man  has  a  more  true,  and  del- 
icate, and  tender  appreciation  of  what  is  most  fem- 
inine in  womanly  character.  In  fact,  to  this  old 
Easy  Chair,  it  is  clear  enough  that  no  man  could 
draw  Becky  Sharp  so  dextrously  who  did  not  most 
exquisitely  conceive  and  reverence  the  opposite  of 
that  character.  What  is  it  that  originally  attracted 
so  observant  and  penetrating  a  mind  to  that  devel- 
opment of  character  except  the  contrast  it  offered  to 
the  noble  type  of  woman  ?  The  power  to  draw 
Lady  Macbeth  implies  the  perception,  although  not 
necessarily  the  power  of  representation,  of  the  sub- 
tle and  shy  loveliness  of  Ophelia,  Desdemona,  and 
Imogen. 

We  therefore  heartily  advise  all  the  friends  about 
our  Chair,  to  enrich  their  lives  with  the  monthly 
perusal  of  this  touching  and  tender,  as  well  as  se- 
vere and  amusing,  story.  It  is  a  great  mistake  that 
it  is  dull  to  read  stories  in  numbers.  You  have  to 
take  life  in  numbers.  You  are  compelled  to  wait 
patiently  until  every  day  is  regularly  issued.  How 
long  are  the  denouements  in  coming  !  IIow  eagerly 
and  delightedly,  or  how  anxiously  and  sorrowfully, 
you  await  the*  crisis  !  It  is  sure  to  come.  It  comes 
sometimes  rather  more  quickly  than  you  hoped. 
The  story  ends  suddenly.  Two  lovers  are  married, 
and  go  in  to  endless  festivity  :  perhaps  you  may  be 
one  !     Or  there  is  a  bell  tolling — perhaps  for  you  ! 

Besides,  we  hurry  on  so  rapidly  that  if  you  wait 
until  the  convenient  monthly  number  has  swelled 
into  the  huge  two  volumes  of  a  complete  work,  you 
are  very  likely  never  to  find  the  moment  for  at- 
tending to  it.  There  are  many  adherents  of  this 
Chair  who  complain  bitterly  that  they  have  not  read 
Coppcrfield,  for  instance,  or  Bleak  House,  because 
they  did  not  read  it  in  numbers,  when  they  might 
have  taken  it  just  before  dinner,  or  in  the  cars,  or 
just  before  going  to  bed — in  fact,  at  a  hundred  times 
when  they  would  not  think  of  beginning  a  book. 
And,  lo  !  after  a  dozen  or  score  of  such  spicy  hours 
scattered  through  a  year,  not  felt  by  their  loss,  but 
only  by  their  pleasant  gain,  the  book  would  have  been 
read,  and  read  with  enjoyment.  For  that  must  be 
remarked,  too,  that  it  is  quite  a  peculiar  enjoyment. 
You  speculate  about  the  fate  of  Ethel  Newcome — 
you  hope,  you  fear,  you  doubt,  as  you  do  about  your 
cousin  Jane,  or  your  niece,  the  gentle  Anne.  You 
digest  the  whole  matter.  You  taste  the  tale  drop 
by  drop.  You  forecast  probabilities,  you  balance 
chances.  The  book  becomes  a  graceful  arabesque 
around  the  actuality  of  life.  It  is  like  the  frame, 
painted  with  genii  and  loves,  around  some  of  the 
solemn  old  pictures  in  churches.  Only,  if  you  look 
closely,  the  genii  and  loves  have  their  fair  and  foul 
fortunes,  and  are,  all  the  while,  in  an  airy  and  re- 
mote degree,  strictly  re-producing  the  grave  subject 
of  the  great  picture. 

And  now  that  we  speak  of  pictures,  we  must  say 
how  mellow  and  exquisite  in  tone  is  this  new  story 
of  Thackeray's.  The  eager,  restless,  sometimes 
even  a  little  glaring,  style  of  his  earlier  books — 
especially  before  Vanity  Fair — is  as  subdued  and 
delicious  in  The  Newcomes  as  the  most  harmonious 
and  soave  of  the  Venetian  pictures.  Not  a  sparkle 
is  lost,  not  a  ray  of  wit,  not  a  searching  glance,  not 
a  sigh,  nor  a  doubt,  nor  a  wise  innuendo,  nor  a  touch 
of  pathos,  like  the  warm  pressure  of  a  hand  in  sor- 
row— nothing  that  makes  Thackeray  Thackeray,  is 
wanting.  The  tone  indicates  the  easy  mastery  of 
genius.  It  is  full  of  what  the  Germans  call  Innig- 
keit,  "inwardness."  Your  heart  aches,  your  soul 
smiles,  you  feel  the  delight  and  satisfaction  stream- 
ing along  your  nerves — the  intensity  of  your  enjoy- 
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ment  reveals  its  quality.  In  a  recent  number  of 
The  Edinburgh,  there  is  a  review  of  Thackeray. 
The  author  says  many  good  things  and  many  just 
things.  But  singular  enough,  he  seems  to  us  to  have 
missed  the  very  peculiarity  and  individuality  of 
Thackeray's  genius.  By  far  the  best  article  upon 
the  author  of  The  ]\  ciccames  was  in  the  Westminsttr 
of  a  year  since,  April,  1853. 


It  is  a  great  pity  that  every  place  is  pleasantcst 
in  the  summer.  Italy  is  never  so  beautiful  as  in 
June.  The  sojourner  in  Paris,  who,  when  the  dark 
days  made  him  dismal,  said  "  O  for  May  to  lead  me 
away  from  the  city  !"  finds  that  May  leads  into  the 
city  such  a  splendor  and  beauty,  that  he  longs  to 
stay.  The  Boulevards  bloom  sooner  than  the  fields. 
The  gay  grisettes,  and  the  brunette  lorettes,  and 
the  dames  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  put  on 
fresh  muslins,  before  the  trees  put  on  fresh  leaves. 
Light  vests  and  airy  coats  begin  to  expand  and 
adorn  the  streets.  Landaus  are  kiM  back ;  chairs 
are  placed  upon  the  pavement  before  the  cafes  ; 
cafe  doors  are  thrown  open,  and  the  boutiques,  and 
— on  the  whole — he  will  not  leave  Paris  (he  writes 
to  his  darling  aunt  at  home)  quite  so  early  as  he 
had  intended. 

It  13  so  in  New  York  too.  There  are  few  weeks 
pleasanter  in  the  year  than  those  early  ones  of  May. 
Windows  are  thrown  up,  and  the  flowers  in  brill- 
iant blossom  are  ranged  under  the  curtains.  They 
feel  the  fresh  air  and  the  kindling  sun,  and  we  pass- 
ers in  the  street,  share  the  pleasures  of  the  flowers. 
Furs,  coats,  and  cloaks  disappear.  The  chrysalis 
in  muff,  tippet,  and  heavy  shawl,  emerges  a  butter- 
fly in  airy  gauze,  in  delicate  muslin.  Doors  are 
open,  as  well  as  windows.  At  intervals  a  wind 
wanders  down  Broadway,  so  gentle  and  mild,  that 
you  could  believe  it  blew  from  the  halcyon  isles  ; 
and  you  think  of  wood-paths  and  violets,  and  won- 
der if — but,  on  the  whole,  j-our  slight,  but  exceed- 
ingly well-fitting,  and  handsome  patent-leather 
shoes  forbid  that  thought  for  the  present ;  since, 
we  must  all  frankly  allow,  that  delicate  shoeing  is 
not  strictly  compatible  with  pastural  pleasures,  des- 
pite the  delicious  pumps  in  which  Elvino  and  Mas- 
sctto  always  bound  so  joyfully  upon  \\\c  stage. 
Birds  are  hung  in  their  cages  at  the  open  windows, 
and  sing  loudly  while  the  oinnibusses  rattle.  In 
the  mellow  May  moonlights  the  itinerant  musicians 
begin.  They  are  in  the  next  street  playing  the 
Prima  Donna,  or  the  Polka  Redowa  to  which  you 
waltzed  in  Newport  last  summer  when  it  was  new. 
And  now  it  is  new  no  longer,  but  the  itinerant  band 
plays  it.  As  its  strains  float  into  the  moonlight 
you  do  not  seek  your  partner  and  glide  into  the 
delirious  and  delicious  whirlpool  of  the  dance,  but 
you  feel  for  a  shilling — remember  the  exquisite 
hours  associated  with  that  music — you  are  again  a 
wild  actor  in  the  Newport  revel — once  more,  you 
plead,  protest,  swear ;  that  music  has  restored  to 
you  a  vivid  bit  of  your  past,  with  a  thousand  tender 
regrets,  a  thousand  sweet  sorrows — you  beckon  to 
the  chief  musician,  give  the  shilling,  and  call  it 
charity.  In  the  street,  at  morning,  every  body  is 
cheerful.  Even  the  sad  Yankee  face  lights  up  with 
the  promise  of  summer.  The  blind  beggar  at  the 
corner  turns  his  face  toward  the  sun,  to  feel  what 
he  can  not  see.  In  the  afternoon  wedding-parties 
enter  the  churches  up-town.  The  setting  sun 
streams  tenderly  in,  making  summer  twilight  in  the 
holy  place.  Who  would  not  be  married  in  spring, 
in  May,  in  twilight,  and  come  out  of  church,  and 
step  into  the  carriage  under  a  young  May  moon? 


Singularly  enough  it  is  the  sun  only  who  is  the 
wonderful  magician  that  has  wrought  this  work. 
The  sun  alone  makes  spring  in  town.  He  has  it 
all  his  ownw^ay.  He  shines  warmly — so  that  win- 
dows may  be  opened  and  light  dresses  worn — and 
it  is  summer.  Nothing  more  is  wanted.  You 
would  not  know — except  by  your  remembrance 
that  it  snowed  yesterday — that  it  was  not  June. 
The  air  is  warm — the  sky  is  bright — birds  are  sing- 
ing— flowers  are  blooming — and  v/c  are  all  blos- 
soming, also,  in  drilling  and  muslin.  What  more, 
or  different,  will  the  dog-days  see,  except  that  our 
drillings  will  then  have  gone  to  the  wash,  and  our 
muslins  be  wilted  ? 

But  here  is  the  charm,  and  the  triumph  of  the 
citizen.  It  is  only  summer  in  town  !  Those  coun- 
try cousins  in  the  rural  districts  feel  the  sun,  but 
they  see  no  summer.  The  landscape  gives  the  lie 
to  the  sun.  The  fields  are  tawny  and  sere.  The 
hill  sides  are  desolately  bare.  The  boughs  of  the 
naked  trees  actually  gride  in  the  spring  air,  as  in 
the  winter  gale.  It  seems  now  as  if  they  were 
gnashing  their  teeth  at  their  impotence.  No  crops, 
no  greenness  any  where  ;  occasionally  a  bird  flics 
timorously  over  the  wood  and  drops  an  inquiring 
note — "  Can  this  be  spring  ?  No  ;  I'm  sure  that  I'm 
mistaken" — and  shrinks  into  silence.  The  flow- 
ers ?     Ah  !  yes.     Call  in  six  or  eight  weeks. 

No  ;  it  is  our  victory  who  live  in  the  city :  otir 
birds  are  singing  and  have  not  a  solitary  doubt :  our 
flowers  are  blooming,  now,  when  we  want  them, 
and  when  they  do  honor  to  the  returning  sun,  like 
genuine  lovers  and  patriots, — not,  with  your  coun- 
try-flowers waiting,  like  parasites,  to  see  whether 
he  is  going  to  make  sure  of  the  throne.  Here  are 
we,  walking  in  handsome  shoes  ypon  a  dry  path. 
You,  we  believe — our  dear  country  cousins — arc 
floundering  up  to  your  necks  in  mud,  and  water, 
and  "slosh."  By-and-by  you  will  have  green- 
peas,  and  roses,  and  dry  roads.  Thank  you  !  we 
will  come  out  and  see  you  when  that  good  time 
arrives.  Meanwhile  ours  is  here.  Our  summer 
dates  from  the  first  warm  day  to  the  last.  We  are 
not  compelled  to  spoil  our  "Good-morning !"  "  Fine 
day!"  by  adding  that  odious  "over-head."  It  is 
fine  through  and  through.  Not  on  Midsummer  day, 
St.  John's  day,  shall  we  feel  a  purer  delight  than 
in  these  budding  and  fragrant  May  days.  Is  not  the 
Spring  a  nectar  which  the  body  drinks?  Surely 
this  old  Easy  Chair  is  lighter  under  us — it  feels  in 
its  sapless  frame  the  quickening  touch  of  the  power 
to  which  it  once  responded  by  bursting  into  leaf 
and  flower.  Even  now,  if  it  might  be,  it  would 
bear  something  else  than  flowers  of  rhetoric.  Do 
you  remember  Guido's  picture  of  the  Hoiirs,  how 
they  lead  in  with  dance,  and  song,  and  wreathing 
of  garlands,  Aurora's  chariot  ?  Even  so  these  days 
lead  in  the  summer,  and  they  are  as  beautiful  as  it- 
self; and  as  the  old  Easy  Chair  feels  the  magnetic 
thrill,  we  share  it  too;  we  dream  of  the  up-town 
churches,  and  the  summer  evening  bridals,  and  the 
stepping  into  the  carriage  under  a  young  May  moon. 


We  sit  in  our  Easy  Chair  to  hear  the  current  gos- 
sip of  the  town,  and  discourse  of  it  easily,  gently, 
not  with  fury  and  passion,  but  as  men  talk  politics 
with  their  friends.  In  a  country  like  ours  where 
free  discussion  is  generally  fairly  allowed,  there  is 
a  great  and  noiseless  escape  of  unpleasant  feeling 
which  might  otherwise  explode  in  very  grave  ac^ 
tions.  Better  a  loud  word  than  a  revolution :  a 
truth  which  the  governments  of  Europe  know  very 
well ;  only,  unhappily,  ihcy  also  know  that  if  they 
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pcnnillcd  the  loud  words  to  be  spoken  there,  the 
revolution  would  follow.  It  is  only  under  certain 
conditions  that  the  remark  is  true. 

In  a  generally  discussing  country,  therefore,  there 
has  naturally  been  a  good  deal  of  remark  upon  the 
conduct  of  our  representative  at  Turin,  a  Virginia 
gentleman,  and  Editor  of  a  Journal  in  Richmond, 
who  either  calls  himself,  or  is  called  by  his  friends, 
Citizai  Daniel.  Mr.  Daniel  seems  to  us  a  sim- 
pler and  more  democratic  title,  inasmuch  as  every 
American  is  a  citizen  by  the  fact  of  birth.  The 
use  of  the  word  citizen  is  only  a  poor  reminiscence 
of  the  custom  of  the  old  French  revolution,  which 
abolished  a  variety  of  titles,  and  replaced  them  by 
this  one  of  citizen.  It  was  a  natural  act  in  those 
days.  Indeed  no  thoughtful  man  can  be  surprised, 
however  much  he  may  be  disgusted,  by  any  of  the 
phenomena  of  that  direful  time.  It  was  the  wild 
and  terrible  protest  of  a  nation  trodden  for  years  into 
the  very  dej)th  of  ignorance  and  misery,  against 
those  who  trampled  upon  them.  It  was  a  fearful, 
but  not  unnatural,  reaction.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  it  was  so  fearful 
and  terrible  because  the  people  were  ignorant  and 
miserable.  It  may  have  been  an  awful  process  by 
■which  they  were  so  oppressed,  and  a  sad  fact  that 
they  were  so.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  of  the 
fact,  and  when  they  arose,  it  was  like  the  rising 
and  the  raging  of  wild  beasts.  If  the  Bourbons  and 
the  aristocracy  of  old  France  had  sown  the  wind, 
it  is  no  less  true  that  the  harvest  was  the  whirlwind. 
If  Louis  XIV.  and  XV.  were  tyrants,  it  is  as  clear 
that  Marat  was  a  murderer.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
love  the  fishy  Robespierre  because  we  hate  the  old 
kings.  For  an  American,  or  for  the  inhabitant  of 
any  country,  at  this  day  to  use  the  word  citizen,  as 
it  was  applied  iS  the  Frenchmen  of  the  revolution,  is 
a  laughable  affectation.  VV"hy  imitate  France?  Why 
not  be  called  Man  Daniel,  and  done  with  it.  As 
a  general  rule,  we  should  say  that  when  so  much 
stress  is  laid  upon  small  and  unimportant  details, 
there  is  cither  no  very  great  interest  at  stake,  or 
there  is  the  lack  of  heroism  to  encounter  the  worst. 
The  latter  was  the  case  with  the  Italians  of  North- 
ern Italy  in  1848.  Their  patriotism  exhaled  in  red 
cockades  and  a  particular  cock  of  the  hat.  When 
the  government  declared  the  pointed  crown  to  be 
seditious,  the  Lombards,  who  professed  so  ecstatic 
a  desire  for  liberty,  could  find  nothing  better  to  do 
than  to  widen  the  band  or  to  wear  the  hat  sideways, 
until  that  was  forbidden.  There  is  surely  no  fault 
to  be  found  with  such  foolery,  if  a  solemn  purpose 
and  an  enduring  heroism  underlies  it  and  justifies 
it.  But  it  is  usually  evidence  of  a  want  of  that 
tragic  gravity  which  always  inspires  great  move- 
ments. 

Mr.  Daniel — if  the  use  of  the  simple  republican 
title  may  be  allowed — went  to  Turin  as  represent- 
ative of  the  United  States  government.  There  is 
in  Italy,  and  in  other  European  countries,  a  class 
of  persons  called  the  nobility,  who  bear  certain 
titles,  such  as  Dukes,  Marquises,  Counts,  &c. 
The  language  of  Italy,  also,  is  not  English  nor 
American  ;  and  in  a  society  where  so  many  stran- 
gers of  various  nations  are  constantly  brought  to- 
gether, the  use  of  a  common  language  is  agreed 
vipon  for  common  conv(!niencc  and  intelligence. 
That  language  is  the  French.  A  man  who  speaks 
French  fluently  is  equally  at  home  in  what  is  called 
the  "  society"  of  London,  Paris,  St.  Petersburg, 
Turin,  Madrid,  Vienna,  or  Naples.  If  a  man  does 
not  speak  French,  he  will  naturally  not  enjoy  much 
conversation   in   any   of  those    cities,    unless    he 


chances  to  know  the  native  language  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  he  is  residing.  And  as  the  people  at 
large  speak  no  other  than  their  own  tongue,  he  will 
be  quite  as  much  at  a  loss  with  them.  In  all  large 
foreign  cities,  also,  there  is  the  opera,  which  is  the 
common  social  resort  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  class 
which  helps  to  constitute  what  is  known  as  "soci- 
ety"— and  of  that  class  the  diplomatic  body  is  a 
prominent  part.  Moreover,  in  all  those  cities,  and 
in  every  spot  upon  the  globe  large  enough  for  a  man 
to  stand  upon,  there  is  a  certain  style  of  conduct 
known  as  gentlemanly,  which  is  based  upon  no  ab- 
surd doctrine,  but  upon  that  respect  which  a  man 
instinctively  pays  to  himself,  and  therefore  recog- 
nizes as  his  duty  to  show  to  others.  It  is  a  spirit 
of  courtesy,  and  gentleness,  and  consideration.  It 
assumes  on  all  sides  a  hearty  and  manly  regard  for 
what  is  personal  and  individual,  so  long  as  that 
individuality  does  not  outrage  the  common  well- 
being.  It  is  a  spirit  not  so  easy  to  be  defined  as  to 
be  appreciatei^  No  laws  can  be  laid  down  by  the 
observance  ofwhich  a  man  becomes  a  gentleman. 
Yet  without  such  laws  no  man  ever  fails  to  recognize 
what  is  inspired  by  that  spirit,  and  to  honor  it  with 
all  his  heart. 

Now  Mr.  Daniel  was  sent  to  Turin  to  represent 
the  United  States.  He  was  selected,  probably,  for 
his  especial  fitness  for  the  post.  He  understood 
perfectly,  without  doubt,  our  character  and  institu- 
tions— and  those  of  the  country  to  which  he  was 
sent,  and  the  relation  of  each  to  the  other.  He 
was  conversant  with  the  languages  of  the  coun- 
tries, and  their  customs.  He  knew  that  Sardinia 
was  a  monarchy,  and  that  there  were  noblemen 
there,  and  that  garlic  was  freely  used  in  the  cuisine 
of  that  country.  We  take  all  this  for  granted  :  just 
as  we  suppose  that  if  Mr.  Daniel  had  been  ap- 
pointed commissioner  to  negotiate  a  loan  for  a  pri- 
vate Trading  Company,  he  would  have  felt  himself 
competent  for  the  post  by  his  knowledge  of  the  end 
proposed,  and  his  command  of  the  means  to  accom- 
plish it,  or  he  would  have  respected  himself  enough 
to  stay  at  home.  Had  he  accepted  such  a  commis- 
sion, however,  and  upon  arriving  at  the  spot  desig- 
nated for  operations  had  written  home  to  his  friends, 
and  they  had  imparted  it  to  the  public,  that  he  did 
not  know  the  language  in  which  the  business  was  to 
be  transacted,  and  that  the  whole  business  was  a  tom- 
foolery, and  that  the  commissioners  were  donkeys 
and  knaves,  who  wore  only  one  clean  shirt  a  week 
and  dined  for  a  shilling  upon  old  cheese,  and  then 
came  to  liim  in  his  box  at  the  Opera,  which  he  was 
obliged  to  have  because  the  other  tom-fools  had 
one,  and  then  jabbered  to  him  in  a  language  which 
might  be  Mongolian  for  any  thing  he  knew  to  the 
contrary — that  the  country  was  a  rum  old  place, 
where  the  buildings  were  ruinous  and  the  hotels 
bad,  and  where  a  man  was  made  to  pay  roundly  for 
every  thing  he  had — that,  in  short,  the  business  was 
bad — the  country  was  bad — the  people  were  bad — 
that  they,  and  he,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  were 
idiots  and  fools — had  such  a  commissioner  written 
such  a  letter,  might  not  a  commission  de  lunatico  in- 
quircndo  properly  sit  upon  him,  and  if  he  were  proved 
of  sound  mind,  would  he  be  adjudged  a  gentleman? 

That  an  American  should  insult  Italy,  and  in  the 
very  neighborhood  whence  Columbus  sailed,  is  a 
pity  ;  and  a  very  silly  thing  for  any  man  to  do.  We 
will  hope  that  before  he  leaves,  Mr.  Daniel  will 
find  himself  converted  to  some  intelligence  of  the 
reasons  why  Italy  is  and  always  has  been  so  dear 
to  every  poet,  and  every  traveler,  and  every  man 
who  knows  what  part  she  has  played  in  the  history 
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of  the  world.  We  can  not  suppose  him  to  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  facts  of  society  in  Sardinia — 
that  there  were  noblemen,  and  diplomats  who  wore 
gold  lace,  and  natives  who  ate  garlic,  and  a  general 
ceremonial  state  of  things — he  must  have  known 
that  he  was. going  to  encounter  all  these  things,  and 
if  he  was  so  well  convinced  that  it  was  a  dance 
of  fools,  he  has  betrayed  how  much  money  per  an- 
num will  hire  him  to  play  the  fool.  That  he  should 
find  nothing  else  but  jabbering  Counts  in  foreign 
society  may  be  attributable  to  many  reasons.  It 
may  suffice  to  suggest  that  when  a  man  docs  not 
understand  a  language,  he  is  not  precisely  in  a  po- 
sition to  estimate  the  value  of  a  society  in  which 
that  language  is  the  medium  of  intercourse.  That 
he  should  be  willing  to  remain  in  an  atmosphere 
strongly  impregnated  with  garlic — and  exchange 
cards  of  a  larger  size  than  are  used  in  Richmond, 
Virginia — and  receive  gentlemen  in  his  Opera  box 
— and  undergo  all  the  other  martyrdoms  of  his  posi- 
tion, is  only  to  be  explained  upon  one  hypothesis, 
namely,  that  the  emolument  awarded  by  a  grateful 
country  recognizing  his  self-sacrifice,  is  more  con- 
siderable than  the  annual  revenues  of  his  paper. 

But  seriously,  as  a  wise  friend  leaning  over  our 
Chair  suggests,  is  it  not  sad  that  with  such  oppor- 
tunities as  are  afforded  by  his  position,  a  man  should 
see  nothing  more  or  better  than  the  things  which 
have  vexed  the  soul  of  "  Citizen  Daniel?"  He  is 
the  representative  of  a  wise,  and  liberal,  and  noble 
government.  If  the  customs  of  Turin  so  seriously 
off'end  his  sense  of  dignity  and  propriety  that  he 
can  not  share  in  them,  let  him  honorably  abstain  ; 
but  without  insulting  them — since  it  is  fair  and 
generous  to  believe  that  they  are  based  upon  views 
as  sincerely  entertained  as  his  own.  If  an  Ameri- 
can supposes  that  every  monarchist  is  a  designing 
villain,  he  is  merely  a  very  ignorant  and  silly  per- 
son. If  "  Citizen  Daniel"  thinks  that,  with  all  its 
imperfections,  there  may  yet  be  something  to  be  en- 
joyed and  learned  in  the  society  of  a  polished  Ital- 
ian city,  it  would  be  wise  in  him  to  mingle  in  that 
society,  although  he  knew  that  his  neighbors  did 
not  believe  that  the  theory  of  the  rights  of  man  as 
expounded  by  him,  was  the  only  and  most  satisfac- 
tory theory  of  human  government. 

The  truth  is  just  here,  if  we  are  to  assume  that 
every  man  and  every  nation  that  has  not  the  repub- 
lican form  of  government  is  therefore  villainous, 
and  corrupt,  and  dangerous  to  us  and  to  the  peace 
of  the  world — then  let  us  base  our  intercourse  with 
other  nations  upon  that  assumption.  But  while 
that  is  neither  our  principle  nor  belief — while  we 
receive  in  good  faith  the  representatives  of  govern- 
ments differing  in  principle  from  our  own,  let  us  go 
to  them  in  equal  good  faith.  Suppose  that  it  should 
suddenly  be  discovered  that  the  Swedish  Minister 
at  Washington  had  been  amusing  the  gay  public  of 
Stockholm  l)y  writing  home  letters  stating  that  he 
was  a  fool  and  all  the  other  Ministers  in  Washing- 
ton were  fools — that  they  were  humbugging  each 
other  and  the  world  at  large — that  the  cooking,  and 
dancing,  and  conversation  of  Washington  society 
were  insiifferable — and  should  add  in  a  postscript 
that  he  had  been  in  the  country  a  month  and  did 
not  know  a  word  of  the  English  language.  Would 
not  the  Swedish  Minister  suffer  under  the  sho(;ks 
of  "  inextinguishable  laughter"  at  Washington,  and 
find  that  his  position  was  not  of  the  kind  usually 
considered  agreeaVjle  ?  And  will  not  "Citizen 
Daniel"  inevitably  make  a  similar  discovery  at 
Turin?  If  you  don't  like  the  cut  of  a  gentleman's 
coat,  why  not  kcfp  quiet  about  it — why  insist  upon 


running  up  to  him  and  saying — "  That's  the  worst 
coat  out !" 

Mr.  George  Sanders,  too,  has  not  been  confirm- 
ed as  consul  to  London,  and  Kossuth  has  written 
a  letter  upon  the  subject  to  Dr.  Howe,  of  Boston, 
regretting  the  vote  of  non-confirmation  as  an  indi- 
cation of  sympathy  with  European  tyranny  !  Did 
Kossuth  know  that  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  there  were  but  six  votes  for  Mr.  Sanders, 
and  that  one  of  those  was  not  from  a  political 
friend?  This  little  affair  has  made  much  talk 
around  our  Chair.  But  it  belongs  strictly  to  the 
department  of  "  Citizen  Daniel's"  wrongs.  Kos- 
suth considers  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  to  devote  its  powers  to  the  republicanizing 
of  Europe,  and  his  estimate  of  our  conduct  will  be 
always  determined  by  that.  There  is  a  mystery 
called  Buncombe,  which  Kossuth  has  yet  to  explore, 
but  which  Mr.  Sanders  and  "  Citizen  Daniel"  suf- 
ficiently understand.  The  noble  rage  of  the  latter 
against  the  aristocratic  tom-foolery  of  Turin  would 
be  more  effective  if  it  were  not,  unfortunately,  set 
off  against  an  equal  and  more  contemptible  tom- 
foolery at  Washington ;  and  as  his  commission  is- 
sued from  the  latter  place,  that  fact  inevitably  in- 
validates absolute  faith  in  the  purity  of  his  Turin 
wrath.  The  moment  that  a  man  is  suspected  of 
not  representing  a  party,  or  a  set  of  principles,  but 
himself — that  moment  he  is  lost.  The  great  secret 
of  demagogueism  is  to  figure  in  the  public  eye  as 
the  type  of  a  cause.  Louis  Napoleon,  and  all  suc- 
cessful usurpers,  succeed  by  putting  forward  some 
cause  dear  to  the  majority  of  men.  Louis  Napo- 
leon calls  his  empire  the  security  of  social  order — 
his  uncle  called  his  the  glory  of  France.  In  both 
cases  it  meant  simply,  Vetat  c'est  moi,  only  it  was 
stated  in  a  more  popular  form  according  to  the  times. 
Hence,  the  good  -instinct  of  this  country — having 
learned  by  experience  that  not  every  man  who  cries, 
"  I  am  5'our  man,"  is  therefore  the  man — usually 
drops  all  the  old  names  when  the  trial  actually 
comes,  and  it  makes  a  new  man  President.  The 
politicians  struggle  and  pull.  They  say,  "  Here  is 
my  bill,  and  there  is  my  proposition  :  this  is  my 
doing,  and  that  is  my  undoing."  But  the  public 
voice  retorts,  "True  ;  but  you  will  excuse  me,  if  I 
have  been  so  often  bamboozled  by  the  same  officious 
kindness  toward  me,  that  I  begin  to  suspect  that  it 
is  not  so  much  charity  for  me  as  consideration  for 
yourselves.  So  pass  on,  gentlemen,  and  I'll  try 
General  Duldum." 

These  are  general  observations  collected  about 
our  Chair,  and  we  mean  only  to  make  a  general 
application  to  the  cases  of  "  Citizen  Daniel"  and 
Consul  Sanders.  That  application  is  this  :  in  a 
country  where  politicians  care  more  for  Buncombe 
than  for  national  honor  and  individual  integrity, 
there  will  national  honor  and  individual  inK-grity 
sadly  suffer,  because  every  man  who  talks  about 
them  will  be  supposed  to  be  secretly  pursuing  his 
own  interest.  Every  speech  made  for  Buncombe 
is  a  premium  offered  upon  political  and  personal 
dishonesty.  And  when  a  man  has  been  in  the  Bun- 
combe arena,  whether  as  editor  of  a  pnper,  a  maga- 
zine, as  representative,  senator,  or  foreign  minis- 
ter, he  has  given  the  country  the  best  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  he  is  still  true  to  Buncombe,  still  speaks 
and  Writes  for  Buncombe,  and  still  looks  to  Bun- 
combe for  his  rcwEird.  ,  Therefore,  let  every  man 
say  of  such,  "  May  Buncombe  have  mercy  upon 
tliem  ;"  and  therefore,  also,  let  every  man  say,  "  Do 
not  intrust  the  duties,  and  dignities,  and  sol(>mn, 
sometimes    sad,    responsibilities    of    the    country 
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abroad— or  any  where,  if  it  can  be  helped— to  the 
represenlalivc  for  Buncombe." 

"In  what  railroad  shall  I  invest  the  proceeds  of 
the  copyright  of  my  hist  volume  of  poems  ?"  cried  a 
young  poet,  as  ho  rushed  into  our  room  the  other 
morning,  almost  disturbing  the  equilibrium  of  our 

Chair.  ° 

"Proceeds — poetry — railroads!"  we  exclaimed, 
for  when  we  were  young,  the  three  words  were 
never  in  such  close  connection. 

"  My  friend,  romance  has  gone  out  as  railroads 
have  come  in !" 

"Stuff!"  cried  he.  "Is  not  Tennyson  of  the 
age  of  railroads  ?     Is  not  Alexander  Smith — ?" 

"  Stop,  my  young  friend  !  Mr.  Smith  has  yet  to 
make  good  his  claim.  Tennyson  is  indeed  a  poet 
beyond  peradventure  ;  and  your  words  condemn 
mine,  for  I  remember  his  noble  Godlva. 

"  I  waited  for  the  train  at  Coventry. 
I  hung  with  grooms  and  porters  on  the  bridge,  &c." 

But  what  I  mean  is  that  the  seclusion  and  speed 
of  a  car  prevent  your  seeing  and  enjoying  the 
landscape.  For  instance,  you  take  the  train  for 
Albany,  and  sit  upon  the  left  of  the  cars.  Let  it  be 
summer.  It  is  dusty  and  hot.  You  doze,  and  read, 
and  swear  a  little.  What  do  you  see  ?  What  do 
you  hear  I  What  do  you  wish  I  To  be  at  the  end 
of  your  journey.  Nothing  more.  When  you  arrive 
at  Albany,  you  have  passed  along  one  of  the  finest 
railroad  routes  in  the  world,  and  you  are  only  tired 
and  dusty,  and  longing  for  a  bath  and  a  bed.  Your 
mind  is  not  full  of  pleasant  images  as  you  lie  down. 
You  have  been  by  the  spot  of  Andre's  capture — by 
the  Tappan  Zee — Ijy  West  Point — under  the  Cats- 
kill — through  a  hundred  romantic,  and  interesting, 
and  beautiful  spots.  You  have  iK)t  seen  one.  You 
know  no  more  of  them  than  when  you  had  only 
read  of  them  in  books. 

Railroads  are  very  well  for  those  who  have  busi- 
ness to  do  in  Albany  this  afternoon,  and  who  must  be 
in  New  York  this  morning.  They  finish  in  New 
York  ;  they  are  put  in  a  box  :  fiz  !  rumble  !  presto  ! 
change! — they  are  in  Albany.  To  a  people  whose 
only  object  is  "to  get  ahead" — railroads  are  invalu- 
able^ To  those  who  wish  to  get  something,  and  to 
whom  whether  it  be  here  or  ahead,  makes  very 
little  difference,  railroads  are  sometimes  conven- 
iences, always  temptations,  but  rarely  benefits.  To 
a  man  who  is  aiming  to  make  himself  as  much  of  a 
man  as  possible,  it  is  not  so  necessary  to  overrun  a 
great  area,  as  it  is  to  master  whatever  he  meets.  You 
surely  value  a  man  more  who  knows  Shakspcare 
thoroughly,  than  one  who  has  cantered  through  all 
English  Literature,  and  knows  nothing  of  it,  which 
is  a  possible,  and,  by  no  means  infrequent  case — 
or  ark  artist  who  can  paint  a  miniature  naturally  and 
well,  rather  than  one  who  can  do  no  detail,  but 
badly  covers  a  huge  canvas.  It  is  precisely  so  in 
traveling.  If  you  have  gone  leisurely  on  from 
Albany  to  the  Saulte  ^t.  Marie,  and  know,  his- 
torically and  by  observation,  all  the  interesting 
points  upon  the  way,  you  are  much  more  of  a 
man  than  your  cousin  who,  in  the  same  time,  has 
raced  through  England  and  gets  home  before  you. 
To  move  rapidly  is  not  to  travel — but  few  men  be- 
lieve it. 

Fancy,  for  a  moment,  a  system  of  railroads  in 
Italy.  Now  no  man  can  really  know  and  enjoy 
Italy  who  has  not  taken  it  step  by  step.  He  must 
stop  at  every  church,  at.  every  palace,  at  every 
town.     Tliis  hill  must  be  climbed — that  ruin  seen. 


The  costumes  of  the  peasants  at  vespers  and  in  the 
vineyards  must  be  studied.  He  must  stay  here  an 
hour,  there  a  day,  yonder  a  week — otherwise  he 
has  been  in  Italy,  but  he  has  not  seen  it.  You 
have  been  over  the  ground,  as  we  suppose,  from 
New  York  to  Albany,  but  you  do  not  know  it.  In 
Italy,  too,  the  landscape  is  a  perpetual  charm.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  the  permanent 
impression  of  that  lovely  land  is  derived  from  that 
of  the  aspect  of  the  country.  But  railroads  destroy 
the  possibility  of  seeing  this  ;  they  do,  in  fact,  an- 
nihilate the  landscape.  They  are  levelers  in  the 
worst  sense.  Will  you  please  fancy  them  upon 
the  desert.  Will  you  figure  yourself  ascending  the 
Nile,  having  bought  a  ticket  in  the  Lightning-line  to 
Thebes  ?  Could  the  desert  be  truly  seen,  the  de- 
sert of  our  imaginations  and  the  desert  of  solemn 
reality,  except  from  the  swinging  back  of  a  camel? 
What  a  whir,  what  a  dust,  what  a  putting  up  of 
windows  and  putting  down  of  blinds  to  shut  out 
sun  and  dirt,  if  the  nineteenth  century  could  once 
fairly  get  at  the  desert ! 

With  all  the  great  advantages  of  the  railroad  to 
a  country  where  the  object  is  to  go  fast,  there  is  an 
equally  obvious  disadvantage  where  the  object  is  to 
go  slow.  We  have,  comparatively,  little  to  see, 
and  may  .therefore  hurry  on  as  fast  as  we  choose, 
remembering,  a  little  sadly,  that,  at  that  rate,  we 
do  not  accomplish  things  which  will  make  the  coun- 
try worth  seeing,  a  thousand  years  hence.  O  young 
poet !  that  wishest  to  invest  the  proceeds  of  thy 
poetry  in  stocks,  we  do  not  join  the  dull  cry  that  all 
improvement  destroys  romance,  but  we  doubt  if  all 
change,  even  annihilation  of  space  and  time,  is, 
therefore,  improvement.  To  tell  the  truth,  it  is 
pleasanter  to  jog  thirty  miles  a  day  in  a  vettura 
from  Florence  to  Rome,  than  to  dart  five  hundred 
miles  in  twenty-four  hours  from  New  York  to 
Chicago. 

Mind  :  if  we  had  things  to  buy  or  sell  in  Chicago 
or  New  York,  we  should  say  precisely  the  opposite. 
It  is  only  in  the  interest  of  things  to  see,  that  this 
old  Easy  Chair's  opinion  on  the  subject  is  quite 
made  up. 

Our  friend  the  Poet,  looked  at  us  pensively. 

"  Dear  friend,"  we  said,  as  he  took  his  hat,  "in- 
vest the  proceeds  in  the  most  paying  railroad  you 
can  find ;  then  go  and  travel  slowly  upon  the  divi- 
dend in  lands  where  speed  is  foolish." 


To  see  old  Sam  Rogers  as  he  looks  now,  when 
he  is  past  ninety  years  of  age — Sam  Rogers  the 
friend  of  Byron,  and  in  vvhose  genius  Byron  so 
firmly  believed — Sam  Rogers  who  has  breakfasted 
most  of  the  famous  literary  men  of  a  famous  lite- 
rary century — Sam  Rogers  whose  book  of  reminis- 
cences will  be  richer  than  that  of  any  contemporary, 
who  saw,  in  his  boyhood,  the  funeral  procession  of 
Gray  passing  around  a  corner,  and  who  in  his  ex- 
treme age  heard  the  murmur  that  hails  the  coming 
of  Alexander  Smith— Sam  Rogers  who  was  singu- 
larly hale  and  hearty,  chirruping  at  routs  and  chat- 
ting at  breakfasts,  until,  one  hapless  evening  three 
years  since,  he  was  knocked  down  by  a  cab  in  his 
own  street  as  he  was  returning  home  on  foot,  and 
who  has  been  ever  since  confined  to  an  easy  chair 
— to  see  such  a  man  is  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure. 
But  to  see  him  without  crossing  the  sea  is  one  of 
the  miracles  wrought  by  art — by  a  magician  with  a 
wand  of  crayon.  That  magician  is  Samuel  Lau- 
rence, who  has  recently  come  am.ong  us  from  Lon- 
don, where  his  fame  has  long  been  established. 
The  engraved  head  of  Thackeray,  which  hung  in 
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Williams  and  Stevens'  window — the  Italian  head 
of  Tennyson  which  fronts  Ticknor,  Reed,  and 
Field's  edition  of  his  poems — a  small  tinted  half- 
length  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  the  face  in  profile  and 
bending  over  a  book,  which  is  in  the  artist's  pos- 
session— are  among  the  works  whereby  he  has 
linked  his  name  not  only  to  Fame,  but  to  Fame  in 
pleasant  company.  The  head  of  Rogers,  a  rough 
crayon  sketch  from  which  a  portrait  was  painted, 
was  taken  in  London  last  year,  and  the  artist  has 
brought  it  with  him  to  New  York.  He  has  also, 
since  he  has  been  in  the  country,  completed  a  head 
of  Bancroft,  the  historian,  which  is  not  inferior  to 
any  work  he  has  done. 

The  characteristic  of  his  portraits  is  the  force 
and  beauty  with  which  the  character  of  the  subject 
is  presented — and  that  is  the  highest  charm  of  por- 
traits considered  as  such.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend 
Carlyle  speaks  of  Laurence  as  a  "character-draw- 
er." Thackeray  calls  him  "the  best  draughtsman 
of  heads  since  Vandyck ;"  and  Thackeray  knows 
what  he  means  and  what  he  says  when  he  is  speak- 
ing of  art.  Whoever  sees  a  head  by  Laurence  will 
hardly  fail  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  Carlyle  ;  and 
if  he  has  the  necessary  knowledge,  will  probably 
not  differ  from  Thackeray.  There  is  a  firmness,  a 
conscientiousness,  a  beauty,  and  a  naturalness  in 
his  works,  which  will  make  them  always  remark- 
able. 

The  beauty  and  success  of  a  portrait  does  not 
depend  upon  what  is  vaguely  and  unmeaningly 
termed  "  idealizing  the  face."  A  face  idealized  is 
in  that  sense,  untrue  to  nature,  and  therefore  a  bad 
work  of  art.  To  say<)f  an  artist  that  his  aim  should 
be  to  produce  a  resemblance  which  shall  yet  be 
flattered ;  meaning  that  ugly  men  should  show 
handsome  upon  his  canvas — is  as  wise  as  if  you  were 
to  ask  him  to  make  a  brunette  appear  to  be  a  blonde, 
[t  is  true  enough  that  the  spectator  often  sees  a 
surprising  likeness,  and  also  a  beauty  or  expression 
which  he  had  never  observed  in  the  original,  and 
which  he  naturally  and  naively  calls  "  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  artist ;"  as  if  it  were  possible  the  two 
things  could  co-exist — a  surprising  likeness  and 
something  in  the  face  that  is  not  in  nature.  The  se- 
cret of  this  frequent  fact  does  not  always,  nor  often, 
occur  to  the  spectator.  The  explanation  is,  not  that 
the  artist  has  put  into  the  face  an  expression  that  is 
not  in  the  original — it  is  that  the  spectator  has  not 
seen  that  expression  in  the  original.  But  the  artist 
has  seen  it  there  ;  and  here  is  precisely  the  differ- 
ence between  a  man  who  is  an  artist  and  one  who 
is  not.  Nature  takes  care  that  if  a  man  is  born 
with  the  tendency  which  results  in  making  him 
an  artist,  he  shall  have  an  eye  to  see  form,  color, 
characteristics — which  she  denies  to  other  men. 
"  Having  eyes  they  sec  not,"  is  the  literal  truth  of 
most  of  us.  You  do  not  see  your  friend  as  an  art- 
ist sees  him,  who  has,  not  only  the  original  eye, 
but  a  long  and  careful  culture  and  practice  of  ob- 
servation. Nor  do  you  sec  the  landscape  any  more 
than  your  friends.  When  Turner  was  painting, 
and  the  lady  looked  over  his  shoulder  and  said  : 

"  Really,  Mr.  Turner,  I  sec  nothing  like  that  in 
nature  ;"  the  great  artist  was  not  mortified,  nor 
did  he  pause  in  his  work,  but  merely  answered: 

"  Madam,  don't  you  wish  you  could  !" 

When  therefore,  you  see  a  portrait  which  appears 
to  be  an  extremely  perfect  and  characteristic  like- 
ness, and  yet  to  have  something  that  you  have  not 
recognized  as  part  of  the  expression  of  the  original, 
don't  say  to  the  artist,  who  is  decorously  smiling 
in  bis  sleeve  at  your  remark  : 
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"Ah!  sir,  you  have  the  true  secret  of iy-our  art. 
It  is  very  like,  yet  it  is  a  great  deal  handsomer  than 
the  original" — or  vice  versa. 

"  Ah  !  sir  or  madam"  (would  the  artist  reply  if 
decorum,  &c.,  allowed),  "that  is  all  in  your  hus- 
band's, wife's,  friend's  face,  and  don't  you  wish 
you  could  see  it?" 


May-moving  !  There  are  two  days  on' which  all 
people  who  regard  their  comfort  and*  their  pleasure 
fly,  by  car,  by  steamer,  by  carriage,  somehow,  some- 
where, by  land  or  water,  to  escape  the  great  Babel 
which  we  so  placidly  call  "  the  metropolis  of  Amer- 
ica." They  are  May-day  and  the  Fourth  of  July. 
To  seek  the  country  upon  May -day  is  natural.  It  is 
encouraged  by  the  poets,  and  whole  romantic  board- 
ing-schools do  sometimes  and  in  damp  verity,  go  to 
the  woods  and  fields,  and  dismally  dance  around  a 
wretched  pole  hung  with  shivering  flowers,  and  re- 
turn chilled,  sad,  and  weary,  with  rheumatism  and 
tic-douloureux  established  perpetually. 

Great  is  the  force  of  bad  habit !  And  yet  even  a 
surly  Easy  Chair  recalls  the  earlier  days  of  May 
festivals  ;  when  the  damp  w  as  not  perceived  ;  when 
the  pole  was  not  wretched  ;  when  the  flowers  had 
a  summer  bloom  ;  and  when — bliss  of  blisses ! — 
when  the  May-Queen,  that  peerless  and  perfect 
creation,  stood,  clad  in  light  muslin,  and  crowned 
with  delicious  arbutus,  the  very  Helen  of  our  young 
imaginations  fired  with  "the  tale  of  Troy  divine." 
Years  pass,  and  each  strips  a  hue  from  the  flowers, 
and  blows  more  coldly  around^the  festive  pole,  and 
sheds  more  indubitable  damp  upon  the  ground.  But 
it  is  because  they  pass,  heavily  treading  upon  our 
hearts,  and  pressing  out  the  warmth,  and  moisture^ 
and  bloom  that  make  the  young  heart  so  beautiful. 
The  enthusiasm  that  cries  with  delicious  longing 
and  eager  girlish  delight,  "  I'm  to  be  Queen  of  the 
May,  mother;  I'm  to  be  Queen  of  the  May,"  fades 
slowly  and  surely — and  the  gay  girl  grown  to  be  a 
mother,  says  to  her  daughter,  "  How  foolish  !  my 
dear ;  the  ground  is  too  damp  still.  Besides,  it  is 
such  a  foolish  custom."  She  did  not  think  so  thirty 
years  ago  when  she  stood  blushing  and  beautiful, 
and,  of  all  the  admiring  eyes  of  boys  that  clung  to 
her  beauty,  cared  to  please  only  two ; — which  two 
now  look  daily  upon  a  lady  less  beautiful  than  that 
girl,  who  is  called  by  the  mouth  below  the  eyes — 
"  Ma."  You  may  hear  any  day  at  dinner,  "  Ma  ! 
will  you  have  a  piece  of  the  rare  or  well  done." 
"  Ma"  is  fat  and  jolly,  and  says  with  a  smile,  "Rare, 
with  gravy  from  the  dish,"  and  turns  to  Frowzelin- 
da,  the  youngest  darling,  and  adds,  "  My  dear,  it  is 
much  too  damp  to  go  into  the  woods.  Now  be  a 
good  girl  and  don't  cry,  or  I  shall  have  to  send  yon 
up-stairs.     Pa,  a  little  bit  of  the  fat." 

Amen,  we  say  ;  so  runs  the  drama  of  life  (tragedy 
or  farce,  as  you  like)  into  the  fourth  and  fifth  acts. 
But  Frowzelinda  believes  in  May,  and  arbutus 
crowns,  and  admiring  boys.  Darling  Frowzelinda ! 
so  do  we. 

But  in  the  city.  May-day  is  a  serious  matter.  If 
"  Pa"  doesn't  own  his  house,  woe  to  him.  It  is  as 
if  the  world  were  ending.  It  is  a  maelstrom  of 
furniture,  and  distracted  people  carrying  mirrors, 
and  fragile  articles.  It  is  the  grand  unvailing  of  a 
thousand  household  economies.  You  sec  the  stale 
of  your  neighbor's  pots  and  pans.  You  detect  his 
broken  pitchers  and  patched  tureens.  All  the  do- 
mestic subterfuges  come  to  light,  and  arc  publicly 
carried  by  the  window.  It  may  rain,  or  blow,  or 
snow,  or  freeze — but  the  work  goes  on.  It  is  the 
Exodus  of  Gotham.     Unhappy  ones,  who  pay  rent, 
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and  who  ?v  ill  not  rise  into  ruinous  rates,  you  must 
trudge.  Behold  the  charette  at  the  door.  Bundle  ! 
bundle  !  And  away  go  the  unhappy,  tumbling  over 
those  who  go  out  as  they  come  in,  and,  O  Cloacina! 
they  sit  down  in  the  dirt  of  Mrs.  Margery  Daw's 
household,  which  custom  does  not  require  that  house- 
keeper to  remove. 

There  is  no  day  more  dreary  and  disgusting  than 
Moving-day.  And  why  there  should  be  this  insane 
conspiracy  of  every  man  against  his  neighbor's  con- 
venience, why  every  lease  should  begin  and  expire 
upon  the  same  day,  does  not  appear.  It  might  be 
more  pleasantly  arranged,  more  wisely,  and  more 
profitably.  But,  we  repeat,  great  is  the  force  of  bad 
habit.  And  great  is  the  misery  of  moving  our  house- 
holds, as  we  do  every  thing  else,  in  the  most  awk- 
ward, shiftless,  and  expensive  manner.  But  there 
is  one  thing  that  an  American  will  not  do  ;  and  that 
is — learn.  He  will  bungle  his  way  out,  if  he  can. 
If  not,  he  will  be  apt  to  call  his  way  the  best.  The 
Italians,  when  they  wish  to  saw  wood,  rub  the  log 
against  the  saw.     But  it  is  not  the  best  way. 


Our  last  month's  speculations  upon  dueling  had 
a  certain  point  given  them  by  contemporaneous 
events.  For  several  days  it  seemed  that  the  acri- 
mony of  congressional  debate  was  about  to  be  inter- 
rupted by  what  would  only  have  embittered  it  the 
more  :  namely,  a  duel,  which,  had  it  resulted  fatally, 
would  have  thrown  another  cloud  of  sorrow  and  of 
disgrace  over  the  nation.  Yet  there  could  have 
been  no  more  striking  illustration  of  the  essentially 
savage,  and  dishonorable,  and  unmanly  views  afloat 
in  the  community,  than  the  fact  that  the  issue  of  the 
quarrel  was  complacently  awaited,  and  if  there  were 
any  indications  of  wavering,  or  the  wish  were  ut- 
tered by  any  man  who  believed  in  honor  and  man- 
liness that  there  should  not  be  an  encounter,  such 
dissent  was  looked  upon  with  condemnation,  and 
sensible  men  said  in  a  solemn  way,  that,  really 
there  seemed  to  be  no  other  course. 

When  "  sensible  men,"  as  they  are  facetiously 
and  w"ith  a  stinging  satire  called,  dine  with  other 
sensible  men  who  exercise  their  prerogative  of  get- 
ting drunk,  and  are  pressed  upon  all  sides  to  booze 
and  tipple — do  they  "really  think  that  there  is  no- 
thing for  it  but  to  get  drunk?" 

They  are  perfectly  correct,  if  they  value  the  es- 
teem of  the  table  more  than  self-respect  and  the 
consciousness  of  the  sympathy  of  the  wise  and  good. 
So  they  are  perfectly  right  in  fighting  duels,  if  they 
prefer  the  applause  of  the  holders  of  a  traditional 
theory  of  gentlemanly  conduct  to  that  of  men  who 
are  the  final  judges  of  character  and  valor.  Captain 
Swivel  tells  you  with  confidence  and  the  high  mili- 
tary air,  that  there  is  nothing  for  a  gentleman  to  do 
but  to  fight  when  his  honor  is  impeached.  But 
every  noble  man  feels  that  his  honor  is  not  to  be 
separated  from  his  character,  and  that  is  in  the 
knowledge  of  men  who  have  been  familiar  with  it  for 
tens  and  scores  of  years.  If  a  man  should  chance 
to  have  no  character,  and  go  out  to  fight  to  prove 
his  honor — docs  he  prove  it  to  you  and  to  us — 0  re- 
spected and  respectable  President  of  the  Coral 
Reef  Insurance  Co.  ?  We  know  that  he  has  no 
proper  honor,  whether  he  shoots  Captain  Swivel  or 
Captain  Swivel  shoots  him.  The  President  of  the 
Coral  Roof  Companies,  and  all  the  directors  and 
Tcspectuhlc  stock-holders,  are  perpetually  preaching 
to  the  ol(!rks  in  the  establishment  to  "build  up  a 
charactor."  And  when  they  have  built  it  up  and  it 
is  perfectly  proved  and  known,  it  is  not  to  stand  a 
moment    against  the  word   of  an    opponent  who 


chooses  to  give  the  lie.  The  principle  of  dueling 
strikes  at  the  root  of  civilized  society  :  and  the  cus- 
tom exists  only  by  the  sufferance  of  those  who  pro- 
fess to  deplore  it. 


We  can  not  speak  of  the  Exhibition  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  as  becomes  an  Easy  Chair  of  our 
dimensions  :  but  there  is  not  much  to  praise,  so 
that  it  is  perhaps  quite  as  well  not  to  say  much. 
None  of  the  leading  artists  are  out  in  very  great 
force  ;  certainly  none  show  works  superior  to  their 
works  of  former  years.  In  fact,  Mr.  Hicks  and 
Mr.  Elliott,  and. Mr.  Kensett  and  Mr.  Church,  are 
almost  the  only  ones  who  do  not  fall  behind  their 
general  success.  Mr.  Kensett  does  not  exhibit 
works  of  as  much  importance  in  size  as  those  of 
last  year ;  but  in  quality  they  are  quite  worthy  of 
him.  We  consider  him  the  best  of  our  landscapists. 
Mr.  Church  has  not  painted  a  more  universally  pleas- 
ing picture  than  the  sunset  w"hich  he  shows  this 
year.  It  is  a  beautiful  effect,  but  the  landscape 
seems  to  be  hardly  up  to  the  sky,  which  is  a  great 
defect — if  it  be  really  so,  and  not  the  result  of  our 
looking  at  the  canvas  from  our  Easy  Chair.  Mr. 
Elliott's  portraits  please  by  their  likeness.  He  has 
a  graphic  style,  so  to  speak,  which  is  always  at- 
tractive and  popular.  His  head  of  Bryant,  the 
poet,  is,  however,  not  a  great  triumph — at  least  it 
is  not  an  agreeable  picture.  It  wants  harmony  of 
color.  But  others  of  his  heads  have  a  familiar,  free- 
and-easy  air,  which,  if  not  the  highest  grasp  of  the 
art,  is  yet  delightful  to  those  who  know  the  free 
and  easy  expression  of  the  original.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  feel — "leastwise"  t]|is  Easy  Chair  does 
not — that  the  artist  instantly  seizes  the  character- 
istic of  each  individual  expression.  Portrait-paint- 
ing is  making  character  visible.  This  appears  in 
much  greater  degree  in  the  portraits  by  Mr.  Hicks, 
The  full-length  of  Mr.  Trimble,  the  friend  of  the 
Public  Schools,  is  a  bold  and  careful  work.  The 
conditions  were  hard,  however,  and  the  subject  nec- 
essarily stiff.  Boards  can  not  be  graceful ;  yet  we 
require  grace  of  drapery,  and  when  the  drapery  is  a 
Quaker  coat,  great  is  the  task  to  produce  grace  or 
an  agreeable  effect  upon  the  beholder.  But  the 
character  and  force  of  the  picture  are  beyond  ques- 
tion, and  it  is  handled  with  a  vigor  that  shows  the 
master.  In  the  same  artist's  portrait  of  Rev.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  there  is  the  same  seizure  and  pre- 
sentment of  character.  But  the  character  indicated 
is  humor,  adroitness,  and  a  rapidity  which  might  be 
mistaken  for  force.  The  face  has  a  "knowing" 
look — indicating  a  susceptible  temperament,  ardor 
of  conviction,  sweetness  and  rectitude  of  feeling, 
highly-colored  and  impetuous  eloquence.  But  the 
higher  traits  of  character  are  not  apparent  in  the  por- 
trait. The  strain  of  genius  which  is  clearly  enough 
indicated  is  not  of  a  lofty  kind.  At  least  so  says 
the  picture  (for  we  are  speaking  of  the  picture,  not 
of  its  subject)  to  us.  The  artists  who  paint  char- 
acter are  terrible  men.  The  genius  of  the  artist  is 
the  gift  of  tongues.  It  causes  him  to  tell  truths 
in  a  manner  which  he  can  not  understand,  and  de- 
spite his  will. 

The  sayings  of  an  Easy  Chair  about  art  may  not  be 
worth  any  thing  to  artists.  They  will  probably  seem 
only  inefficient  twaddle  to  some  artist  who  might 
condescend  to  listen.  But  he  ought  to  remember 
that  he  paints  for  a  world  of  Easy  Chairs — not  for 
one  of  Titians  and  Raphaels  who  will  decide  upon 
his  merits,  with  a  perfect  intelligence  of  the  means 
and  the  limitations  of  the  process.  There  is  in  the 
mysterious  entity  called  the  Public  something  by 
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which  all  works  in  every  kind  are  sifted  and  sifted, 
and  only  the  best  are  given  to  immortality.  The 
public  sees  that  a  conscientious  effort,  although  im- 
perfect, is  of  infinitely  higher  worth  and  promise 
than  polished  and  perfected  falsehood.  Two  years 
since,  Mr,  Baker,  who  is  among  our  best  painters, 
exhibited  a  bit  of  beautiful  color — a  group  of  chil- 
dren playing  in  a  wood,  called,  we  believe,  the 
Summer  Day.  It  was  delicious.  It  was  broad, 
and  warm,  and  full  of  the  promise  he  is  fulfilling. 
This  year  we  noticed  a  work  of  similar  character 
and  claims,  by  an  artist  hitherto  unknown  to  the 
Academy's  catalogue.  It  was  a  picture  called 
"  Autumn,"  by  Mr.  Wild,  of  Boston,  it  represent- 
ed a  young  girl  emerging  from  a  forest-path  in  au- 
tumn, holding  gathered  in  her  apron  a  mass  of  ferns 
and  leaves  touched  by  the  season  and  the  sun  into 
a  magical  splendor.  The  delicate,  and  luxuriant, 
and  luxurious  imagination  indicated  by  this  little 
picture  is  remarkable.  A  bit  of  cool  distant  land- 
scape, in  the  Venetian  manner,  did  not  fail  to  sug- 
gest the  sympathy  of  the  artist,  which  his  whole 
manner  reveals,  with  the  most  superb  Italian  art. 
The  picture  is  essentially  American.  It  seizes 
upon  what  is  peculiar  to  our  nature  with  the  same 
instinct  and  feeling  that  led  the  old  painters  to 
what  was  peculiar  in  theirs.  This  is  working  in 
the  spirit  of  art,  and  not  imitating  its  works.  The 
artist  is  young,  and  his  picture  is  so.  But  while 
its  faults  are  those  of  inexperience,  its  virtues  are 
those  of  genius  and  conscience. 

We  do  not  believe  that  academies  are  of  any  ad- 
vantage to  art ;  on  the  contrary,  we  regard  them  as 
the  sources  of  a  standard  of  a  meretricious  and  con- 
ventional excellence.  They  are  organizations  for 
the  apotheosis,  or  for  the  respectable  support,  of 
mediocrity.  The  great  pictures  were  painted  be- 
fore the  academies  were  founded.  Great  works 
grew  alone.  Academies  may  supply  the  dry  de- 
tails of  means,  but  they  supply  so  much  that  cor- 
rupts the  use  of  those  means,  that  the  student 
would  do  better  to  acquire  them  elsewhere.  Poets 
must  learn  grammar;  but  if  well  appointed  grammar- 
schools  have  a  direct  tendency  to  degrade  poetry, 
it  would  still  be  better  for  the  budding  bard  to  lisp 
his  imperfect  numbers,  and  try  to  systematize  his 
irregular  verbs  at  the  knees  of  the  poor  old  village 
schoolmistress. 


OUR  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 
The  images  and  forms  which  come  to  our  eye, 
traversed  the  glass  in  the  early  days  of  March. 
Our  readers  will  be  good  enough  to  transport  them- 
selves, in  feeling  and  in  thought,  across  the  ocean, 
and  to  look  down  with  us  on  Europe  from  the  eyrie 
we  have  built  up  from  our  bundle  of  papers.  We 
can  hardly  conceive  that  flowers  will  be  bursting, 
green  grass  starting,  hyacinths  flinging  out  odors, 
and  violets  gone  by,  when  these  lines,  which  are 
penned  in  an  atmosphere  of  chill,  of  war,  .and  of 
revolution  shall  have  come  to  our  readers'  eye. 
We  say  that  we  write  in  an  atmosphere  of  chills  ; 
for  by  the  witchery  of  the  foreign  files  at  our  elbow, 
we  seem,  and  really  are,  translated  to  the  snowy 
fields  of  France,  and  northern  Italy.  Floating  ice 
creaks  and  flounders  along  the  Rhone  ;  the  sunny 
cote  IS  frosted  with  a  white  cloak  ;  ice  lasts  through 
the  day  in  the  shadows  of  the  gaunt  towers  of  Avig- 
non; the  southern  sailors  of  Marseilles  clap  their 
arms  upon  the  decks  of  their  orange-laden  feluccas, 
and  cover  their  ears  with  furs.  The  toiling  dili- 
gence, over  the  passes  of  Mont  Ccnis,  or  of  the 
Simplon,  is  dragged  through  huge  drifts  of  snow ; 


and  the  slopes  by  Aosta  are  coated  with  ice.  All 
Lombardy  is  sheeted  to  the  depth  of  six  inches  with 
the  wintry  shroud ;  and  the  wretched  poor  warm 
themselves,  and  gain  such  small  pay  as  they  can  by 
shoveling  the  snow  from  the  highways.  Not  for 
twenty  years  past,  as  they  tell  us,  have  the  fields 
shown  such  a  covering  of  winter ;  and  the  cottagers, 
suffering  as  they  do,  yet  find  hope  in  the  snow,  and 
believe  that  the  grain  and  the  grapes  of  the  coming 
year  will  be  richer,  and  more  abundant,  by  reason 
of  the  cold.  They  quote  you  their  old  proverb, 
"  Much  snow  covers  much  bread." 

But  we  pass  from  the  weather,  to  the  impending 
wars. 

England  is  roused  once  more,  as  in  the  days  that 
went  before  Waterloo.  In  far  away  country  towns> 
there  is  sight  now  of  marching  soldiers.  Red-coats 
surprise  one  at  every  corner  of  the  sea-port  cities ; 
farmers  reckon  upon  high  prices  for  corn,  Eton- 
boys  read  histories  of  wars  gone-by,  and  emulate 
over  their  school-room  benches,  the  thwacking  hero- 
isms of  Frederic  the  Great  or  of  Ca3ur-de-Lion. 
Little  banners,  with  the  British  lion  ram-pant,  are 
broidered  by  the  school-boys'  sisters,  and  companies 
march  to  the  play  of  God  Save  the  Queen,  on  a 
flageolet. 

Enthusiasm  so  rarely  stirred  under  British  mists, 
and  coal-smoke,  is  fairly  up  now  ;  and  the  nation  is 
quickened  by  provocation.  The  business-like  tone 
of  speakers  in  the  Commons,  is  kindled  into  some- 
thing more  eloquent  than  conversation ;  and  a 
chance  is  offered  in  the  ferment  of  the  times,  for 
new^  orators  to  make  a  fame  for  themselves.  All 
the  ordinary  topics  of  the  season; — the  opera,  the 
balls,  the  new  pieces  at  the  Haymarket,  Miss  Cush- 
man  in  Merrilies,  Charles  Matthews  in  debt,  a  new 
miniature  of  Prince  Albert,  all  give  place  to  the 
engrossing  theme  of  Russian  aggression,  and  of 
Austrian  hesitancy. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  denied  that  England  is  just  now, 
in  very  great  trepidation  as  to  the  course  which 
this  last  named  power  is  about  to  pursue.  Very 
certainly,  our  neighbors  of  Britain  have  done  very 
little  to  conciliate  the  authorities  of  Austria  ;  and  a 
few  careless  praises  of  the  chivalry  of  the  young 
Emperor  Joseph,  can  hardly  do  away  with  the 
memory  of  very  great  affronts. 

Yet,  as  matters  stand,  Austria  would  find  equal 
danger  in  throwing  herself  upon  the  side  of  either 
of  the  contending  powers.  If  she  side  with  the 
West,  she  allies  herself  in  opposition  to  her  sym- 
pathies, and  exposes  herself  to  the  animosity  of  a 
neighbor  whose  power  of  harm  will  outlast  the 
war,  and  out-run  treaties.  If  she  lend  a  hand  to 
Russia,  she  exposes  all  her  southern  frontier  to  the 
inroads  of  revolutionary  forces,  whose  Christianity, 
and  rcfugeoism  will  certainly  be  countenanced  by 
Turkey ;  and  she  further  invites  a  French  army  to 
the  very  open  port  of  Leghorn,  and  to  the  very  fruit- 
ful fields  of  Lombardy. 

Nor  is  this  probability  a  very  arrogant  one.  Peo- 
ple in  England,  in  France,  and  wc  may  add,  in 
Lombardy  itself,  are  looking  forward  to  it,  as  by  no 
means  an  impossible  conjuncture.  It  would  seem 
that  Austria  herself,  were  alive  to  the  danger  of 
such  issue  ;  and  her  troops,  which  are  stationed 
now  in  Florence,  in  Leghorn,  and  in  Bologna,  are 
under  daily  war-drill.  The  family  prejudices  of  the 
Grand  Duke  would  naturally  dispose  him  to  close 
sympathy  with  Austria ;  but  tlie  people  under  his 
rule — considerate  and  benevolent  .is  they  find  it — 
would  never  join  him  heartily,  in  an  alliance  favor- 
ing the  great  despotism  of  the  East. 
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Tongue-tied  as  men  are,  throughout  all  of  northern 
Italy,  yet  the  near  presence  of  some  great  political 
convulsion,  awakens  every  one  into  expression  of 
some  kind  ;  which  though  quiet  and  secret,  covers 
great  intensity  of  feeling.  Those  who  have  lived 
lon'^est  amidst  the  scenes  which  are  just  now  to 
undergo  a  change,  feel  that  the  change  can  be  no 
slight  one,  and  that  Europe  is  only  at  the  beginning 
of  the  end. 

It  is  curious  to  note  indeed  the  variety  of  prog- 
nostics which  belong  to  the  opening  war.  There 
are  those  of  phlegmatic  temper,  and  of  business 
habits  of  thought,  who,  reckoning  upon  the  suspen- 
sion of  commerce,  and  the  losses  which  will  thereby 
force  themselves  upon  the  thought  of  the  people, 
believe  in  a  speedy  healing  of  the  difficulties,  and  a 
resumption  of  that  every  day  course  of  affairs, 
which  is  increasing  the  wealth  of  capitalists.  There 
are  others  again  of  high  faith  in  diplomacy,  who  are 
confident  that  a  vigorous  show  of  arms,  and  a  dash 
or  two  of  blood,  will — like  a  duel — satisfy  honor, 
and  open  a  way  for  explanations.  There  are  others 
again,  thoughtful  men,  who  weighing  well  the  diver- 
sity of  interest  which  just  now  afflicts  the  nations 
of  Europe — the  various  antagonisms  of  Papacy  and 
Protestantism — of  Islamism  and  Christianity — of 
Feudalism  and  Reform — sigh  deeply,  "  God  only 
knows  the  end."  Last  of  all  are  the  ever  sanguine 
Revolutionists,  foreseeing  in  the  beginning  storm 
only  the  wearing  out,  and  the  violent  wreck  of  all 
the  old  elements  of  despotism,  to  be  followed  by 
the  pleasant  dawning  of  free  governments  every 
where,  and  the  assertion  of  peoples'  rights. 

The  poet-letter  of  Victor  Hugo  from  his  place  of 
exile  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  is  at  once  a  token  and 
expression  of  this  feeling.  But  there  is  very  much 
of  romance  in  the  conception  ;  far  more,  we  fear, 
than  the  ignorance  of  the  European  masses  will 
allow  the  fulfillment  of.  We  all  pray  for  liberty, 
here  and  every  where  ;  but  liberty  not  only  sup- 
poses rights,  but  duties  ;  and  duties  imply  qualifica- 
tions, which  we  greatly  fear  are  wanting. 

If  enthusiasm  is  great  in  England,  it  is  not  want- 
ing in  the  neighbor  empire  of  France  ;  the  departure 
of  the  Russian  families,  so  long  making  fashionable 
J)art  of  Parisian  routs,  has  brought  home  to  the  minds 
of  bourgeois,  and  of  working  men,  the  thought  that 
the  war  is  at  hand.  The  French  love  the  bray  of  a 
trumpet,  in  whatever  direction  it  may  call  them ; 
and  street-eyes,  full  of  pleasant  wonder,  and  of  ad- 
miration, follow  the  crowds  of  soldiery  which  just 
now  traverse  the  Paris  streets.  It  is  something 
new,  even  for  natives,  to  look  on  men  as  food  for 
legitimate  and  orderly  war  ;  and  it  gives  a  dreadful 
interest  to  the  sight  of  reviews  nowadays  in  the 
Champ-de-Mars,  to  reflect  that  the  crowd  of  men 
you  see  will,  within  a  month  or  two  at  farthest,  be 
fired  upon  by  well-charged  artillery,  and  cut  through 
and  through  with  showers  of  leaden  grape. 

The  papers  give  a  story  of  a  poor  woman  look- 
ing on  at  one  of  these  grand  ceremonials  of  war, 
who  hastily  left  the  crowd  without,  and  rushing  mto 
the  lines,  seized  upon  a  young  soldier,  and  attempt- 
ed by  main  force  to  drag  him  away.  Motherly  in- 
stinct and  anxiety  carried  her  straight  forward  to 
the  coming  time,  when  he  would  be  no  longer  in 
Teach,  and  when  the  mock-battle  of  Paris  would  be 
converted  into  terrible  earnest,  and  the  body  of  her 
son  left  to  the  wild  birds  that  live  by  the  Danube. 
You  may  judge  if  the  action  of  the  poor  mother  did 
not  touch  a  sympathetic  chord  in  more  hearts  than 
one  ;  and  how  readily  her  pardon  was  granted.  The 
son,  however,  kept  his  place  ;  he  perhaps  keeps  it 


still ;  he  may  keep  it  throughout ;  but  the  chances 
are  against  him. 

Who  cares  for  what  the  Opera  Company  may  be 
doing  in  these  times,  when  things  are  earnest,  and 
not  set  to  music?  Even  the  vacant  stalls  which 
the  Russians  have  left,  are  hardly  sold  at  one  half 
their  price.  The  laugh-making  farces  at  the  little 
theatre  of  the  Palais  Royal  miss  their  aim,  and  fall 
on  ears  and  eyes  quick  and  eager  for  the  "  Moni- 
teur-r-r."  The  great  House  of  Industry  rears  its 
hulk  gradually  among  the  just  budding  trees  of  the 
Champs  Elysees  ;  but  whence  will  come  the  peace- 
offerings  ?  Will  Russia  send  suits  of  furs,  or  Aus- 
tria her  inlaid  furniture,  or  Turkey  her  carpets  and 
pipes  ?  There  are  those  who  say  ominously,  and 
with  a  nearness  to  probability  that  makes  one  shud- 
der— "  It  would  make  a  nice  hospital !" 

Meantime,  however,  on  s'amuse.  The  balls  at 
the  Tuileries  are  talked  of,  or  were,  for  they  have 
now  gone  out  in  the  ashes  of  the  Lenten  season. 
The  dresses  have  given  boudoir  topic  to  hosts  of 
talkative  dames ;  and  our  Republican  Americans, 
less  democratic  than  their  representatives,  have 
tricked  themselves  in  blue  and  gold  to  have  a  sight 
at  the  imperial  fetes.  Newspaper  correspondents 
have  made  themselves  eloquent  upon  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Buchanan  from  a  court  fete  ;  and  upon  the 
black  coat  of  Mr.  Sandford,  at  a  kindred  show,  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel.  It  would  seem  indeed 
that  American  affairs,  the  present  and  past  season, 
have  taken  a  new  phase  in  Europe  :  and  between 
the  Spanish  duels,  the  ball  costume  of  Paris,  the 
self-devotion  of  Mr.  Buchanan  (coat-wise),  the  mag- 
nificence of  our  Berlin  envoy,  American  socialities 
are  ripening,  if  not  into  form,  at  least  into  discus- 
sion, upon  the  other  side  of  the  water :  and  the  fun- 
ny spectacle  is  presented  of  the  most  practical  and 
matter-of-fact  people  in  the  world  resenting,  with 
broadswords,  ball-room  conversation,  and  stickling 
with  court-chamberlains  for  black  coats,  or  with 
home  powers  for  gilded  ones.  We  trust  these 
weighty  affairs  will  not  disturb  the  peace  of  those 
nations  which  are  divided  by  the  ocean. 


Amidst  all  the  disturbances  which  really  threaten 
the  European  world  at  this  time,  it  is  pleasant  to 
turn  our  eyes  for  a  moment  upon  that  speck  of  true 
hilarious  gayety  which  has  made  itself  felt  by  the 
gathered  ones  of  all  countries  in  the  Carnival  at 
Rome.  And  it  is  rather  mortifying  to  reflect,  that 
within  a  month  or  two  of  the  time  when  the  poor 
legate  of  the  Pope  was  stealing  away  like  a  crimi- 
nal from  our  shores,  under  fear  for  his  life,  two  or 
three  hundred  Americans  were  making  themselves 
gay  in  the  Roman  streets,  under  the  protecting 
shadow  of  the  keys  and  the  triple  crown. 

It  was  just  at  the  date,  too,  of  fierce  battles 
upon  the  Danube,  when  thousands  were  dying  in 
rude  Wallachian  huts,  from  sabre  cuts  and  can- 
non wounds,  that  civilized  Western  Europe,  with 
Americans  to  stimulate  the  gayety,  lost  itself  in 
mirth,  and  flung  flowers  from  morning  until  night. 
Our  readers,  before  this  shall  have  come  to  their 
eye,  will  have  become  weary  of  Moldavian  geog- 
raphy, of  Danubian  marshes,  of  Kalafat,  of  Omer 
Pascha,  and  of  tales  of  slaughter ;  therefore  we 
think  we  are  doing  a  merciful  work  in  turning  their 
eye  from  it  all,  and  making  it  to  rest  (through  the 
medium  of  our  far-socing  glass)  upon  the  Corso  of 
Rome. 

It  is  the  Monday  before  the  closing  day  of  the 
Carnival.  The  sun  rises  brightly  ;  the  sky  is  clear, 
blue,  and  the  air  bracing  and  cool.    The  shops  along 
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the  street  are  being  metamorphosed  into  loges ;  the 
crimson  and  golden  canopies  hang  out  over  all  the 
balconies,  and  stream  in  rich  profusion  from  every 
window.  The  serving  maids  are  busy  with  the 
last  stitches  which  complete  their  holiday  attire,  or 
trot  gayly  through  the  streets  in  coquettish  wide- 
brimmed  hats,  with  great  baskets  of  confetti.  The 
country  people,  in  caps,  in  steeple-crowned  hats, 
and  with  no  hats  at  all,  are  coming  in  with  monster 
bouquets,  and  great  panniers  of  violets.  At  every 
corner  old  women  are  posted  with  scales  and  im- 
mense stores  of  the  counterfeit  red  and  white  bon- 
bons. 

At  noon  the  noise  of  music  makes  itself  heard 
far  up  the  Corso,  and  soon,  in  an  increasing  throng 
of  careless  lookers-on,  and  under  windows  filled 
with  the  beauty  of  every  nation  on  earth  (not  sham- 
ing the  black  eyes  and  fair  features  of  the  Italian 
girls),  comes  the  first  cohort  of  the  Papal  troops  : 
then  another  band,  and  another  cohort :  bugle-notes 
mingle  with  the  roll  of  drums  ;  the  rich  uniform  of 
the  noble  guard  contrasts  strongly  with  the  gro- 
tesque figures  which  show  themselves  at  intervals 
in  the  throng.  Troop  after  troop  defile  along,  until 
four  thousand  foot,  and  a  half  a  thousand  finely 
mounted  horse  have  swept  slowly  by. 
,  Again  comes  the  sound  of  music,  and  the  rich 
cortege  of  the  Governor  of  Rome  comes  down  the 
street ;  a  guard  before,  four  gilded  carriages  wuth 
gilded  harness,  and  a  guard  behind.  A  half  hour 
after,  and  there  is  another  burst  of  bugles  ;  and  the 
cry  is — the  Roman  Senators  !  The  guard  is  even 
richer  than  all  that  has  gone  before  ;  their  march 
slow  and  stately,  as  becomes  those  who  bear  up  the 
ancient  memory  of  Roman  lictors  ;  the  horses  are 
dressed  in  massive  golden  trappings,  and  the  car- 
riages are  like  the  state  carriages  of  princes. 

Afterward,  the  whirl  of  the  crowd  closes  around 
the  stately  procession,  and  the  gayeties  of  the  mod- 
ern city  cover  up  the  vestiges  (very  shadowy  ones) 
of  the  ancient  empire.  Carriages  filled  with  fanci- 
fully dressed  ladies  of  every  nation  and  tongue 
come  slowly  down  the  street ;  at  first  few  in  num- 
ber, but  soon  thickening  into  dense,  slowly-moving 
lines  of  coaches  and  horses.  Bouquets  dance  in 
the  air  from  street  to  balcony,  and  from  balcony  to 
street.  Every  available  point  of  view  in  every 
house  is  now  occupied  to  the  full.  Bon-bons  make 
a  white  shower  all  up  and  down  the  street.  The 
grotesquely  dressed  figures  upon  the  pavement  com- 
mence their  songs  and  unintelligible  jargon.  The 
flower-boys  snatch  up  the  harvest  of  falling  bou- 
quets, and  grapple  eagerly  such  bon-bons  as  wear 
a  truthful  and  sugary  look. 

On  the  whole  array  keeps  moving;  always  pass- 
ing, and  never  wholly  passed.  Little  side-coquet- 
ries are  carried  on  from  window  to  window,  and 
cross-fires  from  house  to  house.  Presently  comes 
a  carriage-load  of  gray  plaids,  that  mark  unmistak- 
able of  British  origin;  and  a  shower  of  the  dirty 
and  dusty  bon-bons,  thrown  from  some  overhanging 
balcony  in  the  midst  of  them,  gives  token  of  the 
ready  and  willing  jokes  which  every  where  greet 
cockneyism. 

Neither  sex,  nor  rank,  nor  any  outward  tokens 
of  distinction  meet  with  regard  ;  and  such  doleful 
sexagenarian  as  ignores  the  follies  of  the  day,  must 
abandon  the  street  of  gayety,  or  must  ride  with 
windows  shut ;  which  even  then  may  be  broken  by 
the  flying  oranges,  and  expose  him  to  an  inundation 
of  pastry  confetti. 

The  dusty,  red  looking  chariots  of  the  Cardinals 
keep  widely  aloof  from  the  gay  crowd.     Yet,  here 


and  there,  from  a  retired  and  quiet  balcony,  you  can 
catch  a  glimpse  of  some  saintly  father  of  the  Church 
peeping  from  behind  the  window  hangings,  and  lend- 
ing a  kindly  eye  to  the  frolic  where  his  hand  or  foot 
may  not  enter. 

It  is  no  place  for  the  assertion  of  any  sort  of  dig- 
nity except  the  dignity  of  unlimited  fun.  A  nice 
coat  is  the  inevitable  mark  for  bushels  of  bon-bons; 
and  woe  be  to  the  lady,  English  or  Roman,  who 
thinks  to  shelter  herself  by  Paris  parasol  from  the 
dusty  shower.  Beauty  and  homeliness,  each  re- 
ceive their  reward  of  the  flying  sweets  ;  the  first  as 
peace-offerings,  and  the  last  as  sacrifice  ! 

Dowager  ladies  of  sixty,  with  wrinkles  showing 
through  the  rouge  that  would  bury  their  withered 
fingers,  throw  bouquets  with  a  grace  that  would  se- 
duce if  it  w^ere  not  aff"ected,  and  with  a  coquetry 
that  would  surely  captivate  on  any  day  but  the 
Carnival. 

Observe  yonder  the  mincing  steps  of  some  miss 
in  fairy  costume,  who  picks  her  way  with  a  safe- 
conduct,  unknown  to  any  but  a  Roman  masque, 
amidst  the  throng  of  carriages,  and  of  foot-goers  bust- 
ling and  shouting.  Her  step  is  elastic,  though  she 
may  have  passed  a  score  of  times  ;  her  shoe  is  clean 
and  tidy,  though  the  street  is  none  of  the  fairest ; 
and  one  would  have  thought  a  hundred  might  have 
trampled  upon  it  (if  indeed  it  were  not  so  small)  : 
her  white  dress  of  muslin  (a  trifle  short,  if  she  were 
not  in  costume)  has  wonderfully  escaped,  and  the 
long,  snowy  plumes  dangling  from  her  crimson  cap 
have  found  no  harm  ;  and  her  curls  (too  profuse,  if 
they  were  not  real)  are  sleek  and  glossy  as  when 
she  made  her  morning's  toilet. 

Observe  her  as  she  passes.  One  throws  her  a 
bouquet,  and  she  receives  it  graciously — at  least 
the  intent ;  for  it  has  fallen  beyond  her,  and  two 
flower-boys  are  picking  a  quarrel  over  its  capture. 
She  throws  none  back  but  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions, although  a  light  basket  of  violets  is  at  her 
elbow  :  there  it  goes — her  best,  to  a  spruce  fellow 
in  leggings,  with  a  pannier  full  of  beautiful  things  ; 
and  the  lady  of  the  crimson  cap  has  the  choice. 

And  who  is  our  lady  of  the  snowy  plume,  so  deft, 
so  gracious,  and  so  winning?  She  walks  like  a 
princess  ;  but  watch  closely,  and  you  may  find  that 
she  wears  the  same  faded  sash  around  her  waist 
that  you  hav€  seen  about  the  neck  of  a  serving 
woman  in  your  cafe  of  some  five-and-forty  ;  but 
what  boots  it  all?     It  is  the  Carnival. 

Servant-girls  have  their  favors,  and  their  little 
returns  ;  princes  look  on  beggars,  and  with  kind- 
ness ;  but  it  is  the  Carnival.  The  lapse  of  hours 
only  increases  the  humor  of  the  sport ;  and  just  at 
the  times  that  the  booming  cannon  give  admonition 
from  Castle,  from  the  Piazza  di  Venezia,  and  the 
Porta  di  Popoli,  that  only  a  half  hour  of  riding  re- 
mains, the  people  are  all  wishing  the  sun  at  mid- 
heaven.  But  in  the  ordered  time,  truer  to  the  word 
than  most  Italian  promises,  the  guns  boom  again 
over  the  laughing,  shouting  multitude  ;  the  horse- 
guards  stationed  at  every  corner  wheel  into  the 
middle  of  the  throng,  and  with  their  swords  motion 
out  the  carriages  of  prince  and  stranger.  The  stroll- 
ers on  foot  only  remain,  throwing  bon-bons,  ogling, 
shouting — mad  as  ever. 

.A^corps  of  foot-soldiers  with  drums  and  music 
troop  down  the  street,  leaving  a  sentinel  on  either 
side  at  every  yard  or  two  of  distance.  In  vain  these 
press  the  people  back  with  their  muskets  ;  in  vain 
they  try  to  keep  open  a  narrow  track  through  the 
centre  for  the  races.  Presently  come  spurring 
through  the  midst  a  squadron  of  mounted  guards  ; 
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the  people  at  the  windows  feel  their  hearts  in  their 
mouth  at  sight  of  such  swift  gallop  of  soldiers 
through  the  mass  of  frolicking  people.  Wonder- 
fully, however,  the  crowd  parts,  and  leaps  away 
from 'the  charging  squadron  like  mercury  from  the 
touch.  A^ain  they  traverse  the  Corso  ;  this  time 
toward  the  starting-point,  and  the  soldiers  try  anew 
to  press  back  the  multitude. 

Presently,  and  far  from  the  Obelisk,  comes  a  low, 
deep  murmur  ;  the  people  shrink  and  crouch  to  the 
wall ;  the  patter  of  swift  running  horses  becomes 
louder  and  louder ;  shouts  mingle  with  the  clatter  ; 
on  rush  the  startled  racers  ;  no  riders,  no  drivers, 
but  the  heavy  dangling  spurs  pricking  them  on  flank 
and  chest  at  every  motion  ;  they  fly  like  the  wind  ; 
twelve  have  been  counted  ;  the  crowd  closes  in  ; 
shouts  drown  the  distant  clatter  of  hoofs  ;  the  can- 
non sounds  over  all,  proclaiming  that  the  goal  is 
won. 

Again  the  carriages  wheel  into  the  Corso,  for  one 
more  roll  before  darkness  shall  have  settled  over  the 
city.  The  horse  guards  have  now  retired,  and  con- 
fusion succeeds  confusion  ;  but  mirth  makes  the 
disquiet  tolerable  ;  and  until  the  darkness  drives 
the  people  from  their  balconies,  and  the  night  air 
makes  light  dresses  too  thin  for  a  Roman  night,  the 
laughs  and  the  flower-throwers  are  noisy  every 
where. 

Gradually,  after  dark,  the  carriages  and  foot  re- 
tire, windows  close,  balconies  are  disrobed  of  their 
crimson  hangings,  silence  gains  a  place  in  the  streets, 
passers-by  may  be  counted.  Carriages  go  to  the 
balls  and  theatres  :  at  ten,  nearly  all  are  gone.  Still 
something  to  tell  of  the  gayety  of  the  city  comes  up 
from  the  street  at  intervals  ;  and  not  till  an  hour 
past  midnight  is  the  Roman  world  asleep. 

The  next  day,  with  the  fire  in  the  streets  at  even- 
ing, closes  the  Carnival.  This  is  the  great  day  of 
all.  Six  daj^s  of  fun  have  no  way  slackened  the 
zeal  with  which  fun  renews  itself  on  the  morning  of 
the  Tuesday  that  closes  the  year's  holidays. 

The  largest  baskets  of  flowers,  the  reserve  of  bon- 
bons, the  richest  of  pretty  fancies,  are  this  day 
brought  to  the  show.  The  sellers  are  more  earnest 
to  sell,  for  it  is  their  last  chance  ;  the  buyers  more 
earnest  to  buy,  for  it  is  their  last  occasion  for  giv- 
ing and  receiving  such  favors  from  beauties  of  every 
rank  as  can  only  be  given  on  such  a  day. 

The  horses  have  on  this  last  day  unusual  training 
and  decoration,  and  garlands  are  hung  over  their  har- 
ness. Even  the  carriage  wheels  are  sheathed  in 
laurels  ;  the  costumes  are  doubled  in  number  and 
in  grotesqueness  ;  the  streets  are  fuller  than  ever  ; 
the  train  of  coaches  is  longer,  and  the  same  faces  or 
figures  pass  before  the  eye  far  less  frequently.  One 
way,  the  procession — slow  as  a  funeral,  but  joyous 
as  a  Bacchanal — touches  on  the  gates  of  the  Popoli ; 
another  way,  on  the  fountain  of  Trevi ;  another,  the 
Tiber  at  the  port  of  the  Ripetta ;  and  another,  it 
passes  in  the  eye  of  old  Rome  under  the  steps  of  the 
Campidoglio. 

All  this  stretch  of  carriages,  at  least  six  miles  in 
length,  is  yet  stopping  and  stopping,  to  admit  new- 
comers, till  nightfall. 

Wax  candles,  of  the  size  of  the  finger,  are  this  day 
in  the  market,  with  flowers  and  confits  ;  and  by  two 
m  the  afternoon  flowers  are  falling  in  price,  aii^the 
wax  is  rising.  Boys  do  not  stoop  any  longer  but  for 
the  prettiest  of  the  falling  shower  ;  and  basketfulls, 
at  two  pauls  in  the  morning,  are  selling  at  three  for 
five  baiocchi.  The  carriages  make  no  noise  as  they 
roll  over  the  accumulated  bouquets  ;  and  when  the 
cannon  is  sounded  for  the  races  to  begin,  the  entire 


Corso  is  carpeted  with  flowers.  What  would  have 
been  a  fortune  to  the  flower-gatherers  of  yesterday, 
is  to-day  become  worthless  ;  and  the  racing  horses 
trample  upon  roses  and  violets. 

After  these,  once  more  the  carriages  appear,  but 
there  is  no  more  pleasant  bargaining  in  flowers  or 
in  bon-bons.  Sellers  are  vainly  off"ering  their  ca- 
mellias at  the  old  price  of  Tivoli  roses.  All  hands 
are  full  of  maccholetti ;  all  lighted,  and  as  fast  ex- 
tinguished. In  the  windows  rows  of  wax  tapers  are 
streaming  on  the  night  air ;  and  in  the  highest  bal- 
conies every  hand  has  its  little  burden  of  light. 

The  aim  of  this  night's  sport  is  to  put  out,  each 
one  his  neighbor's  fire  ;  and  those  who  have  thrown 
flowers  at  each  other  all  the  day,  now  close  coquet- 
ries by  extinguishing  each  other's  lights.  The  whole 
length  of  the  Corso  seems  a  brilliant  river  of  stars, 
wavering,  and  reeling,  and  sparkling,  and  fading, 
from  balcony,  from  foot-man,  from  coach,  and  from 
window.  The  air  is  filled  with  shouts  of  triumph, 
or  the  screams  of  darkened  ladies. 

Gradually,  as  night  falls,  with  its  damps,  the  car- 
riages retire,  the  balconies  lose  their  play  of  tapers, 
and  serving  men  busy  themselves  with  dismantling 
the  gorgeous  canopies.  The  street-walkers  grow  tired 
of  their  own  noisiness  ;  the  stream  of  lights  is  less 
brilliant  ;  one  by  one  the  windows  of  the  lofty 
houses  darken;  soon  they  can  be  counted.  The 
voice  of  the  revelers  is  hoarse  ;  the  costumed  fig- 
ures have  gone  to  the  closing  ball ;  the  night-patrol 
take  their  stand  ;  the  clock  on  Monte  Citorio  sounds 
midnight ;  and  the  Carnival  for  the  year  is  ended. 

With  the  morning,  carters  clean  up  the  Corso. 
Balconies  come  down  ;  shops  wear  their  old  look ; 
tradesmen  content  themselves  with  prospective 
gains  ;  old  women  wear  smiling  faces  ;  old  men 
bless  the  quiet ;  invalids  creep  out  to-day  ;  strangers 
put  their  guide-books  again  under  arm  y  and  beggars 
and  girls  wear  faces  that  seem  to  say,  "  I  wish  it 
lasted  forever !" 
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THE  correspondent  who  forwards  us  the  follow- 
ing lines,  accompanied  by  a  modest  note,  will  ac- 
cept our  hearty  acknowledgments.  They  possess 
more  than  common  excellence  : 

"HOLY  ANGELS  ARE  AROUND  ME." 
["  Beautiful  flowers  are  around  me.  Holy  Angels  are 
all  around  me,  and  I  see  a  Heavenly  Light  I"— These 
were  the  last  words  of  one  who  is  now  in  the  presence 
of  God.] 

"  Holy  Angels  are  around  me. 
And  I  see  a  Heavenly  Light !" 
As  the  tide  of  life  was  ebbing, 
Said  a  sainted  spirit  bright. 

'Mid  the  sighs  and  tears  of  mourners, 

Like  a  child  he  fell  asleep  ; 
Tell  asleep  to  wake  in  glory. 

Where  the  sorrowing  cease  to  weep. 

"  Fairest  flowers  are  all  around  me  !" 
These  were  flowers  of  fadeless  bloom. 
From  the  Founts  of  Living  Waters, 
Thine  to  win  beyond  the  tomb. 

Perish  wealth,  and  fame,  and  honor, 
Worthless  seems  the  world's  renown  ; 

Thine  were  Faith,  and  Love,  and  Patience, 
Thine  the  Christian's  radiant  crown. 

Holy  Angels  all  around  thee. 

Were  revealed  unto  thy  sight, 
Messengers  to  waft  thy  spirit 

Upward  to  the  Gates  of  Light !  e  J.  a. 
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An  antiquarian  correspondent  has  sent  us  several 
anecdotes,  &c.,  for  preservation  in  the  "  Drawer," 
derived  from  various  sources,  more  or  less  ancient. 
Some  of  them  date  as  far  back  as  the  year  1792. 
We  select  a  few  specimens  for  the  amusement  of 
our  readers  : 

*'It  was  a  custom  with  Benjamin  Lay,  to  visit, 
at  times,  the  houses  of  worship  belonging  to  other 
religious  societies  than  his  own.  He  would  not  go 
within  the  walls,  but  stood  at  the  door.  He  one 
day  attended  at  Christ  Church,  where  the  late  Dr. 
Jenny  was  preaching  on  the  subject  of  the  Day  of 
Judgment. 

"  After  service,  while  the  congregation  were  com- 
ing out  of  the  church,  Benjamin  was  very  desirous 
to  know  from  those  who  passed  him,  how  the  Sheep 
were  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Goats  at  the  last 
day.  A  facetious  gentleman,  to  whom  he  applied 
himself,  took  him  by  the  beard,  and  giving  it  a  good 
shake,  replied  : 

*'  By  their  beards,  Benjamin  !" 

During  the  time  of  Gen.  Belleisle's  confinement 
in  Windsor  Castle,  as  a  party  of  soldiers  were 
inarching  there,  to  be  set  as  guards  over  him,  a  gen- 
tleman had  the  curiosity  to  ask  on  what  business 
they  were  going  ;  when  one  of  the  officers,  fond  of 
punning,  replied : 

"  We  are  going  to  Windsor,  to  keep  a  General 
Fast:' 

The  following  Dialogue  between  an  Irish  Inn- 
keeper and  an  Englishman,  dates  as  far  back  as  1804: 

Englishman. — "  Halloa,  house  !" 

Inn-keeper. — "I  don't  know  any  one  of  that 
name." 

Eng. — "  Are  you  the  master  of  the  Inn  ?" 

Inn. — "  Yes,  sir,  please  your  honor,  when  my 
wife's  from  home." 

Eng. — "  Have  you  a  bill  of  fare  ?" 

Inn. — "Yes,  sir,  the  fairs  of  MoUingar  and  Bal- 
linastee  are  the  next  week." 

Eng. — "I  see  ;  how  are  your  beds  ?" 

Inn. — "  Very  well,  I  thank  you,  sir." 

Eng. — "  Have  you  any  '  Mountain  V  " 

Inn. — "Yes,  sir;  this  country  is  full  of  mount- 
ains." 

Eng. — "  I  mean  a  kind  of  wine." 

Inn. — "Yes,  sir;  all  kinds,  from  Irish  wine 
(butter-milk)  to  Burgundy." 

Eng. — "  Have  you  any  porter  ?" 

Inn. — "Yes,  sir;  Pat  is  an  excellent  porter; 
he'll  go  any  where." 

Eng. — "  No,  no  ;  I  mean  porter  to  drinks 

Inn. — "  Oh,  sir,  he'd  drink  the  ocean — never  fear 
him  for  that.'' 

Eng. — "  Have  you  any  fish?" 

Inn. — "  They  call  me  an  odd  fish." 

Eng. — "  I  think  so  ;  I  hope  you  are  not  a  shark." 

Inn. — "No,  sir,  indeed  I  am  not  a  lawyer." 

Eng. — "  Have  you  any  soles?" 

Inn. — "  For  your  boots  or  shoes,  sir?" 

Eng. — "  Psha!  have  you  any  plaice  ?" 

Inn. — "  No,  sir,  but  I  was  promised  one  if  I  would 
vote  for  Mr.  B ." 

Eng. — "  Have  you  any  wild  fowls  ?" 

Inn. — "  They  are  tame  enough  now,  for  they 
have  been  killed  these  three  days." 

Eng. — "I  must  see  myself." 

Inn. — "And  welcome,  sir;  I  will  fetch  you  the 
looking-glass!'' 

When  Fenelon  was  almoner  to  Louis  XIV.,  his 
majesty  was  astonished  to  find  one  Sunday,  instead 
of  a  numerous  congregation,  only  himself  and  the 
priest. 


"  What  is  the  reason  of  this  ?"  said  the  king. 

"I  caused  it  to  be  given  out,  sire,"  replied  he, 
"that  your  majesty  did  not  attend  Chapel  to-day, 
that  you  might  know  who  came  to  worship  God, 
and  who  to  flatter  the  King." 


This  "  Address  to  a  Jug  of  Rum,''  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1815.  It  is  as  applicable  now  as  when  it 
first  appeared. 

"  Here,  only  by  a  cork  control'd, 
And  slender  walls  of  earthen  mould, 
In  all  the  pomp  of  death,  repose 
The  seeds  of  many  a  bloofly  nose  ; 
The  chattering  tongue,  the  horrid  oath ; 
The  fist  for  fighting  nothing  loth  ; 
The  passion  which  no  word  can  tame, 
That  burst  like  sulphur  into  flame  ; 
The  nose  carbuncled,  glowing  red ; 
The  bloated  eye,  the  broken  head ; 
The  tree  that  bears  the  deadly  fruit 
Of  murder,  maiming,  and  dispute. 
Assault  that  Innocence  assails  ; 
The  images  of  gloomy  jails  ; 
The  giddy  thought  on  mischief  bent ; 
The  midnight  hour  in  riot  spent ; 
All  these  within  this  jug  appear. 
And  Jack,  the  hangman,  in  the  rear," 


During  the  traitor  Arnold's  predatory  opera- 
tions in  Virginia,  in  1781,  he  took  an  American 
captain  prisoner.  After  some  general  conversa- 
tion, he  asked  the  captain  vchat  he  thought  the 
Americans  would  do  with  him  if  they  caught  him ; 
the  captain  declined  at  first  giving  an  answer  ;  but, 
upon  being  repeatedly  urged,  he  said:  "Why,  sir, 
if  1  must  answer  your  question,  you  must  excuse 
my  telling  the  plain  truth :  if  my  countrymen  should 
catch  you,  I  believe  they  would  first  cut  oflf  that 
lame  leg,  which  was  wounded  in  the  cause  of  Free- 
dom at  Saratoga,  and  bury  it  with  the  honors  of 
war;  and  afterward  hang  the  remainder  of  your 
body  on  a  gibbet." 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  latent  intelligence  in 
the  world,  which  only  needs  a  little  awakening,  to  be 
fully  brought  out.    Witness  the  following  colloquy  : 

"Annette,  my  dear,  what  country  is  opposite  to 
us,  on  the  globe?" 

"  Don't  know,  sir." 

"Well  now,"  continued  the  perplexed  teacher, 
"  if  I  were  to  bore  a  hole  through  the  earth,  and  you 
were  to  go  in  at  this  end,  where  would  you  come 
out?" 

"  Out  of  the  hole,  sir !"  replied  th-e  pupil,  with  an 
air  of  triumph  at  having  solved  the  great  question. 


There  is  something  very  grotesque  m  the  an- 
nexed "  Invitation  to  Mont  Blanc,"  by  a  Yankee 
traveler  in  Italy  : 

"  How  de  du,  Mont  Blanc  ?    I  vow  I'm  glad  to  meet  ye  ; 
A  thund'rin'  grist  o'  miles  I've  como  to  greet  ye  I 
I'm  from  America,  where"  we've  got  a  fountain 
Niagara  it's  called,  where  you  might  lave 
Your  mighty  phiz  ;  then  you  could  shirt  and  shave 
In  old  Kentucky— in  our  Mammoth  Cave  ; 
Or  take  a  snooze,  when  you're  in  want  of  rest, 
On  our  big  prairies  in  the  far  '  Far  West ;' 
Or,  when  you're  dry,  might  cool  your  heated  liver 
By  sipping  up  the  Mississippi  river. 
As  for  companions,  should  you  wish  for  any. 
Why,  we've  the  Kaatskill  and  the  Alleghany : 
You  may  accept  them  with  impunity  ; 
They  both  stand  high  in  our  community. 
Give  us  a  call.     You'd  almost  step  from  hence ; 
Our  folks  all  long  to  see  Your  Eminence. 
Come  over,  Blanc  I — don't  make  the  least  ado  ; 
Bring  Madame  Jura  with  you,  and  the  little  glaciers  too!" 
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Perhaps  the  briefest  personal  memoirs  ever 
written  were  the  '*  Memoirs  of  Count  Rostopchin," 
written  in  ten  minutes.  We  subjoin  a  few  para- 
graphs, eacli  of  which  constitute  a  "  chapter." 

"  My  Biuth  :  On  the  twelfth  day  of  March,  1765, 
I  emerged  from  darkness  into  the  light  of  day.  I 
was  measured,  I  was  weighed,  I  was  baptized.  I 
was  born  without  knowing  wherefore,  and  my  pa- 
rents thanked  heaven,  without  knowing  for  what. 

"My  Education:  I  was  taught  all  sorts  of 
things,  and  learned  all  kinds  of  languages.  By  dint 
of  impudence  and  qu^kery  I  sometimes  passed  for 
a  savant.  My  head  nas  become  a  library  of  odd 
volumes,  of  which  I  keep  the  key. 

"My  Sufferings:  I  was  tormented  by  mas- 
ters ;  by  tailors  who  made  tight  dresses  for  me  ;  by 
women,  by  ambition,  by  self-love,  by  useless  re- 
grets, and  by  remembrances. 

"Memorable  Epochs:  At  the  age  of  thirty,  I 
gave  up  dancing;  at  forty,  my  endeavors  to  please 
the  fair  sex  ;  at  fifty,  my  regard  of  public  opinion ; 
at  sixty,  the  trouble  of  thinking ;  and  I  have  now 
become  a  true  sage,  or  an  egotist — which  is  the  same 
thing. 

"  Respectable  Principles  :  I  have  never  med- 
dled in  any  marriages  or  scandal.  I  have  never 
recommended  a  cook  or  a  physician ;  and  conse- 
quently have  never  attempted  the  life  of  any  one. 

My  Dislikes  :  I  had  a  dislike  to  sots  and  fops, 
and  to  intriguing  women,  who  make  a  game  of  vir- 
tue ;  a  disgust  for  affectation  ;  pity  for  made-up 
men  and  painted  women ;  an  aversion  to  rats, 
liquors,  metaphysics,  and  rhubarb  ;  and  a  terror  of 
justice  and  wild  beasts. 

"Analysis  of  my  Life  :  I  await  death  without 
fear  and  without  impatience.  My  life  has  been  a 
bad  melodrama  on  a  grand  stage,  where  I  have 
played  the  hero,  the  tyrant,  the  lover,  the  nobleman, 
but  never  the  valet. 

"  My  Epitaph  :  Here  lies,  in  hope  of  repose,  an 
old  deceased  man,  with  a  worn-out  spirit,  an  ex- 
hausted heart,  and  a  used-up  body.  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  pass  on  !" 


All  those  who  are  fond  of  simple  music,  in  con- 
tradistinction from  what  is  called  "  scientific"  or 
"difficult"  execution — which  Dr.  Johnson  once 
said  he  wished  was  not  only  "  difficult"  but  impos- 
sible— will  not  be  able  to  avoid  laughing  heartily  at 
the  following  picture,  drawn  by  that  very  graphic 
artist,  Mr.  Sam  Slick: 

"What's  that?  It's  music.  Well,  that's  arti- 
ficial too ;  it's  scientific,  they  say  ;  it's  done  by 
rule.  Jist  look  at  that  gal  to  the  piany  :  first  comes 
a  little  Garman  thunder.  Good  airth  and  seas, 
what  a  crash  !  It  seems  as  if  she'd  bang  the  instru- 
ment all  to  a  thousand  pieces.  I  guess  she's  vexed 
at  some  body,  and  is  a  peggin'  it  into  the  piany  out 
of  spite.  Now  comes  the  singin' ;  see  what  faces 
she  makes  ;  how  she  stretches  her  mouth  open,  like 
a  barn-door,  and  turns  up  the  white  of  her  eyes,  like 
a  duck  in  a  thunder-storm.  She  is  in  a  musical 
ecstasy;  she  feels  good  all  over;  her  soul  is  a-goin' 
out  along  with  that  'ere  music.  Oh,  it's  divine ; 
and  she  is  an  angel,  ain't  she?  Yes,  I  guess  she 
is  ;  and  when  I'm  an  angel,  I  will  fall  in  love  with 
her:  but  as  I'm  a  man,  at  least  what's  left  of  me, 
I'd  jist  as  soon  fall  in  love  with  one  that  was  a 
leetle  more  of  a  woman,  and  leetle  less  of  an  angel. 
But  hello  !  what  onder  the  sun  is  she  about !  Why, 
her  voice  is  goin'  down  her  own  throat,  to  gain 
strength,  and  here  it  comes  out  ag'in  as  deep-toned 
as  a  man's  ;  while  that  dandy  feller  alongside  of  her 


is  a-singin'  what  they  call  falsetter.  They've  actilly 
changed  voices !  The  gal  sings  like  a  man,  and 
that  screamer  like  a  woman  !  This  is  science : 
this  is  taste  :  this  is  fashion  :  but  hang  me  if  it's 
natur'.  I'm  tired  to  death  of  it ;  but  one  good  thing 
is,  you  needn't  listen  without  you  like,  for  every 
body  is  talking  as  loud  as  ever." 


We  have  never  seen  a  better  illustration  of 
"the  power  of  kindness,"  than  the  following  anec- 
dote of  William  Savery,  a  distinguished  preacher 
among  the  Quakers,  whose  name  is  to  this  day  a 
"  sweet  savor"  with  the  society  of  Friends  : 

"  Savery  was  a  tanner  ;  and  one  night  a  quantity 
of  hides  were  stolen  from  his  tannery,  and  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  the  thief  was  a  quarrelsome, 
drunken  neighbor,  whom  I  shall  call  John  Smith. 
The  next  week  the  following  advertisement  ap- 
peared in  the  county  newspaper  : 

"Whoever  stole  a  quantity  of  hides  on  the  fifth 
of  the  present  month,  is  hereby  informed  that  the 
owner  has  a  sincere  wish  to  be  his  friend.  If 
poverty  tempted  him  to  this  false  step,  the  owner 
will  keep  the  'whole  transaction  secret,  and  will 
gladly  put  him  in  the  way  of  obtaining  money  by 
means  more  likely  to  bring  him  peace  of  mind." 

This  singular  advertisement  attracted  consider- 
able attention  ;  but  the  culprit  alone  knew  who  had 
made  the  kind  offer.  When  he  read  it,  his  heart 
melted  within  him,  and  he  was  filled  with  sorrow 
for  what  he  had  done. 

A  few  nights  afterward,  as  the  farmer's  family 
were  about  retiring  to  rest,  they  heard  a  timid  knock 
at  the  door,  and  when  it  was  opened,  there  stood 
"  John  Smith,"  with  a  load  of  hides  on  his  shoulder. 
Without  looking  up,  he  said: 

"  1  have  brought  these  hides  back,  Mr.  Savery  ; 
where  shall  I  put  them  ?" 

"  Wait  till  I  can  get  a  lantern,"  replied  Savery, 
"  and  I  will  go  to  the  barn  with  thee  ;  then  perhaps 
thou  wilt  come  in,  and  tell  me  how  this  happened. 
We  will  then  see  w^hat  can  be  done  for  thee." 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone  out  his  wife  prepared 
some  hot  coffee,  meat,  and  pies  on  the  table.  When 
they  returned  from  the  barn,  she  said  : 

"  Neighbor  *  Smith,'  I  thought  some  hot  supper 
would  be  good  for  thee." 

He  turned  his  back  toward  her,  and  did  not  speak. 
After  leaning  against  the  fire-place  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, he  said,  in  a  choked  voice  : 

"  It  is  the  first  time  I  ever  stole  any  thing  in  my 
life,  and  I  have  felt  very  bad  about  it.  I  am  sure  I 
didn't  once  think  I  should  ever  come  to  be  what  I 
am.  But  I  took  to  drinking,  and  then  to  quarrel- 
ing ;  and  now,  since  I  began  to  go  down  hill,  every 
body  gives  me  a  kick.  You  are  the  first  man  that 
has  ever  offered  me  a  helping  hand.  My  wife  is 
sickly,  and  my  children  lack  food.  You  have  sent 
them  many  a  meal.  God  bless  you  ! — and  yet  I 
stole  your  hides.  But  I  tell  you  the  truth  when  I 
say,  it  is  the  first  time  I  was  ever  a  thief." 

"  Let  it  be  the  last,  friend  '  Smith,' "  said  Will- 
iam Savery.  "  The  secret  still  remains  with  our- 
selves. Thou  art  still  young,  and  it  is  in  thy  poAver 
to  make  up  for  lost  or  misspent  time.  Promise  mo 
that  thou  wilt  not  drink  anymore  intoxicating  liquors 
for  a  year,  and  I  will  employ  thee  to-morrow,  and 
give  thee  good  wages.  Thy  little  boy  can  pick  up 
stones.  But  cat  something  now,  and  drink  some 
hot  coffee.  Perhaps  it  will  keep  thee  from  craving 
any  thing  stronger  to-night.  Doubtless  thou  wilt 
find  it  hard  to  abstain  at  first ;  but  keep  up  a  brave 
heart,  for  the  sake  of  thy  wife  and  children,  and  it 
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vrill  soon  become  easy.  When  thou  hast  need  of 
coffee,  tell  Mary,  and  she  will  always  give  it  to 
thee." 

The  poor  fellow  tried  to  eat  and  drink,  but  the 
food  seemed  almost  to  choke  him.  After  vainly 
trying  to  compose  his  feelings,  he  bowed  his  head 
upon  the  table,  and  wept  like  a  child.  After  a 
while,  however,  he  ate  and  drank,  and  his  host  part- 
ed with  him  for  the  night  with  these  friendly  words  : 

**  Try  to  do  well,  John,  and  thou  wilt  always  find 
a  friend  in  me." 

He  entered  into  his  employ  the  next  day,  and  re- 
mained with  him  many  years — a  sober,  honest,  faith- 
ful man.  The  secret  of  the  theft  was  kept  be- 
tween them  ;  but,  after  "  Smjth's"  death,  Savery 
sometimes  told  the  story,  to  prove  how  surely  "evil 
might  be  overcome  with  good." 


The  recent  demise  of  the  only  survivor  of  the 
first  battle  of  the  revolution,  at  Lexington,  Massa- 
chusetts, will  impart  a  new  interest  to  the  subjoin- 
ed "  antique,"  which  we  find  in  the  "  Drawer:" 

"  A  good  old  lady,  in  1775,  lived  on  the  sea-board, 
about  a  day's  march  from  Boston,  where  the  British 
army  then  was.  By  some  unaccountable  accident, 
a  rumor  was  spread  in  town  and  country,  in  and 
about  them,  that  the  regulars  were  on  a  march  for 
that  place,  and  would  probably  arrive  in  three  hours 
at  the  farthest.  This  was  just  after  the  battle  of 
Lexington,  and  all,  as  might  be  supposed,  was  in 
sad  confusion.  Some  were  boiling  with  rage,  and 
full  of  fight,  some  hiding  their  treasures,  and  others 
flying  for  life. 

"  In  this  wild  moment,  when  most  people,  in%ome 
way  or  other,  were  frightened  from  their  propriety, 
our  heroine,  who  had  two  sons,  one  about  nineteen 
years  of  age,  the  other  about  seventeen,  was  seen 
preparing  them  to  discharge  their  duty.  The  oldest 
she  was  able  to  equip  in  fine  style.  She  took  her 
husband's  fowling-piece,  '  made  for  duck  and  plo- 
ver,' and  with  it  the  powder-horn  and  shot-bag  ;  but 
the  lad,  thinking  the  duck  and  goose  shot  not  quite 
the  size  to  kill  regulars,  his  mother  took  a  chisel,  cut 
her  pewter  spoons,  hammered  them  into  slugs,  and 
put  them  into  his  bag,  and  he  set  off  in  great  earnest, 
but  thought  he  would  call  for  one  moment  and  see 
the  parson,  who  said,  *  Well  done,  my  boy  !  God 
bless  you  !'  and  on  he  went,  in  the  way  of  his  duty. 

"  The  other  was  importunate  for  his  equipments, 
but  his  mother  could  find  nothing  to  arm  him  with 
save  an  old  rusty  sword.  The  boy  seemed  unwilling 
to  risk  himself  with  this  alone,  but  lingered  in  a 
state  of  hesitation,  when  his  mother  thus  upbraided 
him  : 

"'You,  John,  what  will  your  father  say,  if  he 
hears  that  a  child  of  his  is  afraid  to  meet  the  British ! 
Go  along  !  Beg  or  borrow  a  gun  ;  or  you  will  find 
one,  child.  Some  coward,  I  dare  say,  will  be  run- 
ning away  ;  then  take  his  gun,  and  march  forward: 
and  if  I  have  heard  that  you  have  not  behaved  like 
a  man,  I  shall  carry  the  blush  of  shame  to  my  grave  !' 

"  She  then  shut  the  door,  wiped  the  tear  from 
her  eye,  and  waited  the  issue:  the  boy  joined  the 
inarch. 

"  Such  a  mother  could  not  have  cowards  for  her 
sons.  She  was  indeed  one  of  the  'strong-minded 
women'  of  the  Revolution — a  patriotic  American 
mother  /" 


It  was  Hosea  Bigelow  (introduced  to  the  pu])lic 
by  his  friend  Lowell,  the  port)  who  thus  described 
the  difference  between  "  service,"  in  the  late  war 
with  Mexico,  and  "  General  Trainin',"  or  "  Corn- 


wallis"  sham-fights  in  Old  Massachusetts.     The 
lines  are  full  of  "  real  pith  :" 

"  This  kind  o'  sogerin'aint  amitelike  our  October  trainin', 
Where  a  chap  could  clear  right  out,  ef  it  only  looked  like 

rainin' ; 
Where  the  Cunnles  used  to  kiver  up  their  shappoes  with 

bandanncrs, 
And  send  the  Insines  skootin'  off  to  the  bar-room  with 

their  banners, 
(Fear  o'  gittin'  on  'em  spotted,)  and  a  feller  could  cry 

quarter 
Ef  he  fired  away  his  ram-rod,  artcr  too  much  rum-and- 

water. 

"  Recollect  what  fun  we  had — I  and  you  and  Ezry  IIol- 
Lis — 
Up  there  to  Waltham  Plain,   last   fall,    a-havin'  the 

CORNWALLIS  T 

This  sort  o'  thing  ain't  jest  like  that :  I  wish  that  I  was 

furder  ! 
Ninepunce  a  day  for  killiu'  folks  comes  kind  o'  low  for 

murder. 
(Why,  I've  worked  out  to  slaughlerin'  some,  for  Deacon 

Cephas  Billins, 
And  in  the  hardest  times  there  was,  I  always  fetched 

ten  shillin's :) 
This  '  goin'  where  glory  waits  ye  hain't  one  agreeable 

featur'. 
An'  ef  it  warn't  for  wakin'  snakes,  I  'd  be  home  ag'in 

short  metre : 
O  wouldn't  I  be  off,  quick  time,  of  't  warn't  that  I  was 

sart'in 
They  'd  let  the  day-light  into  me,  to  pay  me  for  desart- 

in'  ]" 


More  than  forty  years  ago  aw-ork  was  published 
in  Edinburgh,  entitled  "  Hugh  Trevor."  It  was  a 
powerful  novel,  and  had  great  popularity.  One 
striking  incident  in  the  adventures  of  the  hero  is 
thus  related  : 

"  Going  down  St.  James's-street  in  London  one 
evening,  with  a  person  who  had  treated  him  with 
much  civility,  he  is  run  violently  against  by  an  ac- 
complice of  his  companion,  knocked  down,  and  rob- 
bed of  his  money.  His  *  civil'  friend  leaves  him  in 
the  lurch,  and  he  seeks  his  lodgings,  there  being  no 
remedy  for  his  loss. 

"  To  divert  his  mind,  he  repairs  to  the  theatre, 
and  takes  his  stand  among  the  crowd  which  su?- 
rounds  the  entrance.  He  observes  that  the  people 
about  him  seem  watchful  of  each  other ;  and  pres- 
ently the  cry  of  "  Take  care  of  your  pockets  !'^  renews 
his  fears,  and  putting  his  hand  to  his  fob,  he  misses 
his  watch  !  Looking  eagerly  around,  he  fixes  his 
eye  upon  his  quondam  friend,  who  had  aided  in 
robbing  him  !     He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  blood  mantled  in  my  face.  'You  have 
stolen  my  watch,'  said  I.  He  could  not  imme- 
diately escape,  and  made  no  reply,  but  turned  pale, 
looked  at  me  as  if  entreating  silence  and  commis- 
eration, and  put  a  watch  into  my  hand.  I  felt  •& 
momentary  compassion,  and  he  presently  made  his 
retreat.  His  retiring  did  but  increase  the  press  of 
the  crowd,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  so  much 
as  to  lift  up  my  arm  :  I  therefore  continued,  as  the 
safest  way,  to  hold  the  watch  in  my  hand.  Soon 
afterward  the  door  opened,  and  I  hurried  it  into  my 
waistcoat  pocket :  for  I  was  obliged  to  make  the 
best  use  of  all  my  limbs,  that  I  might  not  be  thrown 
down  and  trodden  under  foot.  At  length,  after  very 
uncommon  struggles,  I  made  my  way  to  the  money  • 
door,  paid,  and  entered  the  pit.  After  taking  breath 
and  gazing  around  mo,  I  sat  down  and  inquired  of 
my  neighbors  how  soon  the  play  would  begin?  I 
was  told  in  an  hour.  This  new  delny  occasioned 
me  to  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket  and  take  out  my 
watch,  which  as  I  supposed  had  been  returned  by 
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the  thief.  But,  good  Heavens  !  what  was  my  sur- 
prise when,  in  lieu  of  my  own  plain  watch,  in  a 
green  shagreen  case,  the  one  I  was  now  possessed 
of  was  set  round  with  diamonds  !  And,  instead  of 
ordinary  stcol  and  brass,  its  appendages  were  a 
weighty  gold  chain  and  seals  !  My  astonishment 
was  great  beyond  expression  !  I  opened  it  to  ex- 
amine the  works,  and  found  it  was  capped.  I  pressed 
upon  the  nut  and  it  immediately  struck  the  hour. 
It  was  a  repeater  !" 

Think  of  that  position,  for  an  honest  man,  with 
the  detcctmg  proof  of  his  evident  guilt  ringing  in  his 
pocket.     It  strikes  us  as  very  dramatic. 


TiiEY  have  a  very  expressive  term  at  the  West, 
in  speaking  of  a  man  who  would  be  the  architect 
of  his  own  fortune,  that  he  must  '■^paddle  his  own 
canoed  A  lady  of  Indiana  has  expanded  the  curt 
advice  into  a  piece  of  original  and  sparkling  verse  : 

"  Voyager  upon  life's  sea. 

To  yourself  be  true, 
And  where'er  your  lot  may  be, 

Paddle  your  own  canoe. 
Never,  though  the  winds  may  rave, 

Falter  nor  look  back  ; 
But  upon  the  darkest  wave 

Leave  a  shining  track. 

Nobly  dare  the  wildest  storm. 

Stem  the  hardest  gale. 
Brave  of  heart  and  strong  of  arm, 

You  will  never  fail. 
When  the  world  is  cold  and  dark, 

Keep  an  aim  in  view  ; 
And  toward  the  beacon-mark 

Paddle  your  own  canoe. 

Every  wave  that  bears  you  on 

To  the  silent  shore, 
From  its  sunny  source  has  gone 

To  return  no  more. 
Then  let  not  an  hour's  delay 

Cheat  you  of  your  due  ; 
But,  while  it  is  called  to-day, 

Paddle  your  own  canoe. 

If  your  birth  denied  you  wealth, 

Lofty  state  and  power, 
Honest  fame  and  hardy  health 

Are  a  better  dower. 
But  if  these  will  not  suffice. 

Golden  gain  pursue  ; 
And  to  gain  the  glittering  prize, 

Paddle  your  own  canoe. 

Would  you  wrest  the  wreath  of  fame 

From  the  hand  of  fate  1 
Would  you  write  a  deathless  name 

With  the  good  and  great ; 
Would  you  bless  your  fellow-men  ? 

Heart  and  soul  imbue 
With  the  holy  task,  and  then 

Paddle  your  own  canoe. 

Would  you  crush  the  tyrant  wrong, 

In  the  world's  free  fight  ? 
With  a  spirit  brave  and  strong. 

Battle  for  the  right. 
And  to  break  the  chains  that  bind 

The  many  to  the  few — 
To  enfranchise  slavish  mind — 

Paddle  your  own  canoe. 

Nothing  great  is  lightly  won, 

Nothing  won  is  lost  ; 
Every  good  deed,  nobly  done, 

Will  repay  the  cost. 
Leave  to  Heaven,  in  humble  trust, 

All  you  will  to  do  ; 
But  if  you  succeed,  you  must 

Paddle  your  own  canoe." 


We  have  no  idea  who  ''Old  Humphrey''  may  be,  nor 


where  he  hails  from  ;  but  he  has  a  good  deal  of  the 
strong  common  sense  and  humorous  vein  of  Dr. 
Franklin's  "Poor  Richard."   He'ar  him  ''On  Fits:" 

"  Though  I  am  no  doctor,  I  have  by  me  some  ex- 
cellent prescriptions,  and  as  I  shall  charge  you  no- 
thing for  them,  you  can  not  grumble  at  the  price  : 

"  We  are  most  of  us  subject  io  Fits.  1  am  visit- 
ed with  them  myself,  sometimes,  and  I  dare  say 
you  are,  also.     Now  then  for  my  prescriptions  : 

"  For  a  Fit  of  Envy,  go  to  a  watering-place,  and 
see  how  many  who  keep  their  carriages  are  afflicted 
with  rheumatism,  gout,  or  dropsy — how  many  arc 
subject  to  epilepsy  and  apoplexy.  '  A  sound  heart 
is  the  life  of  the  flesh  ;  envy  the  rottenness  of  the 
bones.' — Proverbs  o£  Solomon. 

"For  a  Fit  of  Passion,  walk  out  into  the  open 
air.  You  may  '  speak  your  mind'  to  the  wind  with- 
out hurting  any  one,  or  proclaiming  yourself  to  be 
a  simpleton. 

"For  a  Fit  of  Idleness,  count  the  tickings  of  a 
clock.  Do  this  for  one  hour,  and  you  will  be  glad 
to  pull  off  your  coat  the  next,  and  work  like  a  hero. 

*'  For  a  Fit  of  Extravagance  and  Folly,  go  to  the 
work-shops,  or.  speak  to  the  wretched  inmates  of  a 
jail,  and  you  will  soon  be  convinced  : 

*  Who  makes  his  bed  of  briar  and  thorn, 
Must  be  content  to  lie  forlorn.' 

"  For  a  Fit  of  Ambition,  go  to  the  church-yard,  and 
read  the  grave-stones  :  they  will  tell  you  the  end  of 
ambition.  The  grave  will  soon  be  your  chamber, 
the  earth  your  pillow,  corruption  your  father,  and 
the  worm  your  mother  and  your  sister. 

"For  a  Fit  of  Repining  ^look  about  )'OU  for  tho 
halt  and  the  blind,  and  visit  the  bed-ridden,  and 
afflicted,  and  deranged ;  and  they  will  make  you 
ashamed  of  complaining  of  your  lighter  afilictions. 

"  For  a  Fit  ofZfcspondency,  look  on  the  good  things 
which  God  has  given  you  in  this  world,  and  those 
He  has  promised  to  his  followers  in  the  next.  Ho 
who  goes  into  the  garden  to  look  for  cobwebs  and 
spiders,  no  doubt  will  find  them,  while  he  who  looks 
for  a  flower  may  return  into  his  house  with  one 
blooming  in  his  bosom. 

"For  all  Fits  of  Doubt,  Perplexity,  and  Fear,  wheth- 
er they  respect  the  body  or  the  mind;  whether  they 
are  a  load  to  the  shoulder,  the  head,  or  the  heart, 
the  following  is  a  radical  cure,  which  may  be  relied 
on,  for  I  had  it  from  the  Great  Physician  :  '  Cast 
thy  burden  on  the  Lord :  He  will  sustain  thee.'" 


A  LADV,  now  traveling  m  Europe,  mentions  the 
following  instance  of  severe  sea-sickness  which  she 
witnessed  on  board  the  vessel  which  took  her  out 
to  Havre  : 

"  One  morning  I  heard  the  steward  inquiring 
kindly  as  to  the  health  of  one  of  the  ladies  who 
was  forever  complaining  of  a  seventeen-year  head- 
ache.    She  responded  despairingly  : 

"  Oh,  ver'  bad.  All  ze  night  I  was  more  sick  zan 
evair.  Ze  head,  ze  back,  ze  limbs — so  bad  I  can 
not  tell  ?" 

"  Would  you  like  some  breakfast,  madam  ?" 

"  Don't  know — ver'  sick  wiz  ze  sea-mal.  Vot 
aves  you  ?" 

"  Can  get  you  any  thing  nice,  madam." 

"  Aves  you  ze  bif-stek  ?" 

"  Yes,  madam." 

*'  I  takes  ze  bif-stek.  Aves  you  ze  mouton-chop  ? 
— ze  potato  ? — ze  tomato  ? — viz  ze  coffee  and  hot 
cake  ?" 

"  We  have  :  any  thing  else  you  would  like  to 
have,  madam  ?" 
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"  Ah,  mon  Dieu  !  I  can  not  tell ;  I  ver'  indispose. 
Stop,  gar^on  ! — after  leetle  bit,  bring  ze  lobstair, 
cucumber,  and  ze  oil  !" 


It  is  not  often  that  one  encounters  a  Poetical 
Dunning  Letter,  but  here  is  one  that  has  found  its 
way  into  the  "  Drawer  :" 

"  I've  waited  on  you  several  times, 

With  my  account  so  small. 
And  now  I  write  to  ask,  if  you 

Intend  to  pay  at  all  I 
You  used  to  say  that  you'd  '  look  in,' 

And  '  settled  it  should  be  ;' 
But  you  forgot — I'm  short  of  '  tin,' 

And  so  I  write  to  thee. 

"  Oft  at  your  office  I  did  call — 

Long  on  your  stairs  I  sat : 
You  were  denied — though  in  the  hall 

I'm  sure  I  saw  your  hat. 
When  I  got  in  once  by  mistake. 

And  'twas  too  late  to  '  cut,' 
You  said  '  you'd  only  got  a  cheque, 

And  all  the  banks  were  shut.' 

"  But  all  your  dodges  ain't  no  use, 

Letters  must  come  to  hand  ; 
And  neither  humbug  nor  abuse 

Am  I  a-going  to  stand. 
Shell  out  I — or  in  the  County  Court 

Pulled  up  you  sure  shall  be  ; 
But  if  you'd  settle — as  you  ought. 

Write  by  return  to  me." 


A  "WORD  to  "professional"  scolds:  "I  never 
knew  a  scolding  person  that  was  able  to  govern 
a  family.  What  makes  people  scold  ?  Because 
they  can  not  govern  themselves.  How,  then,  can 
they  govern  others  ?  Those  who  govern  well  are 
generally  calm.  They  are  prompt  and  resolute, 
but  steady  and  mild." 

"  Brek-e-Kex-Ko-ax  ! — Brek-e-kcx-ko-ax  !" 
Now  do  frogs  abound ;  now  do  they  croak  all  day 
by  the  pond-margins,  and  sing  in  the  night-season  ; 
and  now  will  these  lines  be  appropriately  put  forth : 

"  Of  all  the  funny  things  that  live, 

la  woodland,  marsh,  or  bog. 
That  creep  the  ground,  or  tly  the  air, 

The  funniest  is  the  Frog  I 
The  frog — the  '  scientifickest' 

Of  Nature's  handy-work ; 
The  frog,  that  neither  Avalks,  nor  runs, 

Eut  '  goes  it'  with  a  jerk. 

**  V.'ith  '  pants'  and  coat  of  bottle-green, 

A  yellow  fancy  vest. 
He  plunges  into  mud  and  mire, 

All  in  his  '  Sunday's  best :' 
When  he  sits  down,  he's  standing  up, 

As  Paddy  Quin  once  said  ; 
And,  for  convenience'  sake,  he  wears 

His  eyes  a'top  his  head  I 

*'  You  see  him  sitting  on  a  log. 

Above  the  '  vasty  deep  ;' 
You  feel  inclined  to  say,  '  Old  chap, 

'  Just  look  before  you  leap  I' 
You  raise  your  cane  to  hit  him  on 

His  ugly-looking  nruig, 
But  ere  you  get  it  half-way  up, 

Adown  he  goes — Kcr-chug .'" 


The  following  anecdote  of  the  late  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington may  be  relied  upon  as  entirely  authentic. 
It  has  never  appeared  in  England  : 

Lord  Wellington  was  dining  at  a  public  dinner 
at  Bordeaux,  given  to  him  by  the  authorities,  when 
he  received  a  dispatch  from  Paris,  informing  him  of 
the  abdication  of  Napoleon,  lie  turned  to  his  aid- 
de-camp,  Freemantle — 


"  Well,"  said  he,  in  his  knowing,  sportsman  tone, 
"  we've  run  the  fox  to  his  hole  at  last !" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  said  Freemantle. 

"  Napoleon  has  abdicated." 

Freemantle  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise 
and  delight. 

"Hush!— not  a  word!"  said  the  duke;  "let's 
have  our  dinner  comfortably," 

He  laid  the  letter  beside  his  plate,  and  went  on 
calmly  eating  his  dinner.  When  the  dinner  wa-s 
over — 

"There!"  said  he,  to  Monsieur  Lynch,  the 
Mayor  of  Bordeaux  ;  "  there  is  something  that  will 
please  you." 

The  mayor  cast  his  eye  over  the  letter,  and  in 
an  instant  was  on  the  table  announcing  the  news. 
The  saloon  rang  with  acclamations  for  several 
minutes.  The  mayor  then  begged  leave  to  give  a 
toast : 

"  Wellington,  the  Liberator  of  France  !  "  There 
was  another  thunder  of  applause.  The  Portuguese 
consul  did  the  same,  with  like  effect.  The  mayor 
rose  again,  and  gave, 

"Wellington,  the  Liberator  of  Europe  P^  Here 
the  applause  was  astounding.  Wellington,  who 
had  sat  all  the  while  picking  his  teeth,  now  rose, 
made  one  of  his  knowing,  civil  bows  to  the  com- 
pany round : 

"Jack,"  said  he,  turning  to  Freemantle,  "let's 
have  coffee." 


If  there  are  any  readers  of  "  The  Drawer"  who 
have  ever  wept  over  "  The  Sorrows  of  Wertcr,"  we 
commend  to  their  perusal  the  following  very  touch- 
ing lines.     They  embody  "  the  joy  of  grief:" 
"  Werther  had  a  love  for  Charlotte, 
Such  as  words  could  never  utter, 
Would  you  know  how  first  he  met  her. 
She  was  cutting  bread  and  butter. 

"  Charlotte  was  a  married  lady, 
And  a  moral  man  was  Werther, 
And  for  all  the  wealth  of  Indies, 
Would  do  nothing  that  might  hurt  her. 
"  So  he  sighed,  and  pined,  and  ogled, 
And  his  passion  boiled  and  bubbled. 
Till  he  blew  his  silly  brains  out. 
And  no  more  was  by  them  troubled. 
"  Charlotte  having  seen  hi»  body 
Borne  before  her  on  a  shutter, 
Like  a  well  conducted  person. 
Went  on  cutting  bread  and  butter." 


Some  satirical  wag  gives  the  ensuing,  among  oth- 
er directions,  as  to  "  Deportment  in  Church  ;" 

"  If  you  should  sit  in  a  pew  by  the  side  of  a 
'fashionable'  lady,  you  must  not  look  at  her  during 
service,  especially  if  you  are  not  good-looking,  as 
she  might  faint. 

"Never  '  cast  shecp's-cycs'  at  the  fair  sex  during 
sermon-time,  unless  by  previous  arrangement. 

"  If  you  attend  church  with  a  lady  in  the  even- 
ing, you  should  '  see  her  home,'  unless  some  one 
who  is  better-looking  should  '  cut  you  out.'  In  that 
case,  you  can  rebuke  his  impudence,  but  don't  say 
any  thing  to  the  lady.  She  wasn't  to  blame,  poor 
thing ! 

"  If  you  have  a  small  hand,  and  happen  to  have 
a  ring  on  it,  be  sure  to  keep  it  in  your  pocket ;  else 
some  suspicious  people  might  think  you  wanted  to 
make  a  show. 

"  Canes,  umbrellas,  and  babies,  should  be  left  on 
a  stand  outside  the  door. 

"  Don't  change  your  scat,  unless  there  are  sharp 
tacks  in  it,  or  a  '  little  dear'  behind  you  pulls  your 
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hair ;  and  even  then,  don't  get  uneasy  or  fidgety, 
nor  leave,  until  there  is  a  pause  in  the  sermon ; 
then  go  out,  like  the  wick  of  a  bobtailed  candle. 

"  Should  the  sermon  exceed  one  hour  and  forty 
minutes  in  length,  you  can  shift  your  position ;  but 
not  even  then,  unless  you  think  you  can  get  an 

easier  one. 

"  If  a  lady  is  sitting  by  your  side,  and  she  gets 
to  nodding,  let  her  lean  her  head  upon  your  shoul- 
der; but  at  the  same  time  remember,  that  in  Martin 
Van  Buren's  translation  of  Homer,  we  read  that 
^^^  Nodding  Ilion  waits  the  impending/aZZ.' 

"If  on  entering  your  pew  you  find  a  stranger  in 
it,  don't  thrust  him  out,  but  let  him  remain ;  and  if 
the  sermon  is  as  long  and  as  dull  as  some  we  have 
heard,  he  will  get  sufficiently  punished  for  his  au- 
dacity," 


A  CORRESPONDENT  in  Michigan  sends  us  the 
following  as  a  "  set-off"  to  the  somewhat  similar 
trick,  practiced  by  the  down-east  trader,  as  record- 
ed in  a  late  "  Drawer." 

"A  farmer  from  the  vicinity  (I  quote  from  the 
Detroit  Advertiser),  drove  a  very  fat  ox  to  market  a 
few  days  ago,  expecting  that  the  animal,  when 
killed,  would  yield  some  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  of  beef. 

"  He  sold  the  ox;  the  buyer  drove  him  off,  and 
at  night  came  back,  representing  that  the  ox  had 
been  slaughtered,  and  offered  to  settle  for  it,  but 
showing  an  account  of  its  weight,  which  fell  short 
of  the  expectation  of  the  farmer,  who  insisted  on 
seeing  the  beef;  after  examining  and  weighing 
which,  with  the  tallow,  he  was  forced  to  go  home, 
though  not  more  than  half-satisfied,  with  the  money 
in  his  pocket. 

*'  During  the  night,  after  his  return,  the  dead  ox 
came  home  to  his  yard,  alive  and  well,  having  bro- 
ken out  of  the  butcher's  inclosure  ;  and  the  next 
day  the  farmer  drove  the  same  ox  back  to  town, 
and  offered  to  sell  him  to  the  same  butcher,  who, 
having  missed  the  animal,  eyed  the  new-comer 
rather  suspiciously,  and  concluded  that  he  had  been 
*  sold.'  But  he  bought  the  ox  at  a  thumping  price, 
and  paid  for  him — this  time  !" 


In  connection  with  the  foregoing,  let  us  record 
here  the  "  experiences"  of  another  "  sharp"  opera- 
tor, as  set  forth  in  a  sketch  entitled  "  The  Span  of 
Grays,''^  which  we  condensed  from  a  far-western 
newspaper  some  months  since,  and  deposited  in 
our  capacious  receptacle  : 

"  Good-morning,  Mr.  Jones." 

"  Good-morning,  Mr.  Johnson :  glad  to  see  you. 
How  are  all  the  folks  in  your  part  of  the  country  ?" 

"  Very  well,  thank  you.  Mr.  Jones,  I  hear  that 
you  have  a  very  nice  span  of  good  horses,  which 
you  would  like  to  sell.     How  is  it  ?" 

"I  have,"  replied  Jones;  "and  a  likelier  span 
can't  be  found  any  where." 

"  O,  I  presume  not,"  was  the  rather  satirical  re- 
sponse. 

"  Come  in  and  see  them,  Mr.  Johnson  ;  this  way, 
sir,  if  you  please  ;"  and  Mr.  Jones  opened  the  sta- 
ble-door where  the  horses  were  kept. 

"Fine!  iJcry  fine  !"  said  Johnson.  "I  suppose 
they  are  perfectly  sound  ?"  and  he  walked  around 
the  horses,  and  surveyed  them  for  the  seventh 
time. 


"  Perfectly  sound,  I  assure  you,"  said  Jones. 

"No  heaves?" 

"  Not  in  the  least." 

"  Sprained?" 

"No,  sir." 

"  Can't  you  take  two  hundred  and  forty -five  ?** 

"  Can't — 'pon  honor." 

"  V7ell,  I'll  take  them  at  two  hundred  and  fifty." 

"  Done." 

Johnson  paid  for  the  horses,  and  drove  them 
home. 

But  he  was  not  long  in  discovering  that  one  of 
his  superb  grays  was  troubled  with  the  spring-halt, 
and  the  other  with  something  else  quite  as  bad. 
Johnson  was  in  a  towering  passion,  and  wrote  let- 
ter after  letter  to  Jones,  but  received  no  answer : 
so  one  day  he  called  over  to  see  him. 

"  Mr.  Jones,  those  horses  are  not  sound  !"  were 
the  first  words  that  passed  his  lips. 

"  I  can't  help  that,"  was  the  response. 

"  But  you  must  help  it,  and  that  quickly,  or  I'll 
take  the  law  of  you  !"  exclaimed  Johnson,  passion^ 
ately. 

"How  much  will  you  settle  for,  Mr.  Johnson? 
— come,  talk  away  !"  said  Jones,  for  it  was  his  tuia 
to  be  angry. 

"  Fifty  dollars,"  snapped  Johnson. 

"  I'll  give  you  twenty-five," 

"Shan't  doit!" 

And  home  he  went,  chafing  with  rage,  and  was 

just  starting  over  to  Squire  B 's  for  a  writ, 

when  a  man  accosted  him  : 

"  Have  you  got  a  pair  of  horses  to  sell,  sir?" 

"Yes,  sir,  I  have." 

"Walk  this  way,  sir.  There,  sir,  can  you  beat 
that .?" 

"  Pretty  well  matched,''^  suggested  the  stranger. 
They  are  not  entirely  sound,  are  they  ?" 

"  Sound  !"  repeated  Johnson,  as  if  astonished  at 
the  question;  "indeed  they  are,  in  every  respect." 

"I  suppose,  then,  if  I  should  buy  them,  you 
would  remember  what  you  say  now  ;  but  here  are 
witnesses ;"  and  the  stranger  looked  keenly  at 
Johnson. 

They  talked  long  and  earnestly,  but  in  spite  of 
all  Johnson's  protestations,  the  stranger  would  not 
take  the  grays  then. 

"  In  one  week  you  shall  hear  from  rne,"  said  the 
stranger.  "I  shall  by  that  time  have  made  up  my 
mind  whether  to  buy  them  or  not." 

Johnson  didn't  have  to  wait  so  long  as  that. 

"  Box  sixty-four,"  said  Johnson,  at  the  Post-of- 
fice. "  Jones's  hand-writing  !"  said  he,  as  he  open- 
ed the  letter  which  was  handed  to  him  ;  "  guess  he 
has  sent  that  fifty  dollars  along!" 

But  his  illusion  speedily  vanished  as  he  read : 

"  C ,  Dece?nbcr  28,  184—, 

"Mr.  S.  Johnson. 

"  Dear  Sir — I  regret  exceedingly  to  have  be^n 
forced  to  this  step ;  but  as  you  told  a  particular 

friend  of  mine,  Mr.  N ,  that  your  horses  were 

perfectly  sound,  I  shall  not  take  the  trouble  to  set- 
tle for  them.     Mr.  N will  not  have  them  ! 

"Yours,  &c.,  Dexter  Jones." 

"Two  wrongs"  did  not  make  "a  right"  in  this 
case  exactly,  although  at  least  one  of  the  parties  to 
this  "fair  business  transaction"  will  probably  havje 
this  verdict  recorded  against  him — 

Served  him  "  right  f^ 
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Of  recent  works  on  English  philology  Roget's 
Thesaurus  is  the  most  elaborate,  and  probably  the 
most  important,  although  its  practical  utility,  we 
think,  is  overrated  by  its  author  as  well  as  by  the 
editor  of  the  American  edition,  issued  in  Boston  by 
Gould  and  Lincoln.  It  consists  of  a  collection  of 
English  words,  arranged  according  to  their  signifi- 
cance, in  groups  of  kindred  ideas,  and  not  in  alpha- 
betical order,  after  the  manner  of  a  dictionary.  A 
general  idea  being  given,  a  copious  variety  of  terms, 
expressive  of  different  shades  or  relations  of  that 
idea  is  presented,  enabling  the  writer  to  choose  that 
which  is  most  appropriate  to  his  purpose,  without 
the  annoyance  of  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  dic- 
tionary, perhaps  in  vain,  or  wearying  his  patience 
in  pursuit  of  the  fit  term,  by  random  guesses  or 
fruitless  appeals  to  his  memory.  Thus,  you  wish 
to  speak  of  the  thinking  faculty,  but  are  at  a  loss  to 
know  which  of  the  numerous  words  used  to  express 
this  in  our  language  is  most  nicely  adapted  to  pre- 
sent the  shade  of  meaning  which  3'ou  desire  to  con- 
vey. Turning  to  the  Thesaurus,  under  the  proper 
head,  you  find  an  assortment  of  terms  from  which 
you  may  take  your  choice,  as  intellect,  mind,  under- 
standing, reason,  thinking  principle,  sense,  common 
sense,  consciousness,  capacity,  intelligence,  intel- 
lection, intuition,  instinct,  conception,  judgment, 
genius,  parts,  wit,  wits,  shrewdness,  archness,  in- 
tellectuality— besides  references  to  other  divisions, 
under  which  a  still  further  supply  is  afforded.  It  is 
evident  that  the  beginner  in  composition  will  seldom 
find  it  convenient  to  avail  himself  of  such  an  aid. 
The  most  obvious  terms  suggested  by  memory  will 
usually  suit  his  purpose  best.  He  would  only  be 
lost  in  such  an  overflow  of  verbal  wealth  as  is  given 
in  this  volume,  and  soon  would  be  tempted  to  give 
up  his  task  in  blank  amazement.  The  practiced 
writer,  on  the  other  hand,  is  naturally  in  possession 
of  a  vocabulary,  which  renders  the  habitual  con- 
sultation of  such  a  work  superfluous.  .In  the  ex- 
citement and  heat  of  composition  the  memory  sur- 
renders its  treasures — fitting  words,  "like  nimljle 
and  airy  servitors,"  trip  around  the  pen — the  most 
expressive  terms  wait  on  the  beck  of  intellect,  as  if 
coming  from  the  vasty  deep,  without  being  sum- 
moned— no  search,  no  malice  prepense,  no  pains- 
taking, no  diving  into  musty  philological  receptacles 
can  gain  so  rich  or  so  apt  a  variety  as  the  suggestive 
soil  of  the  writer,  under  the  inspiration  of  a  con- 
genial theme.  No  available  vocabulary,  we  hold, 
can  be  furnished  by  a  knowledge  of  isolated  words. 
The  terms  which  throng  the  memory  in  the  moment 
of  composition  do  not  come  from  the  study  of  dic- 
tionaries ;  they  are  not  derived  from  any  collection 
of  lifeless,  abstract  phrases  ;  but  they  are  impressed 
on  the  mind  from  the  pages  of  genius  and  inspira- 
tion, from  the  charms  of  conversation,  from  listen- 
ing to  impassioned  eloquence,  and  other  sources, 
where  we  have  met  them  in  the  fresh  glow  and  ra- 
diant colors  of  vitality,  doing  actual  service  in  the 
cause  of  truth  and  natural  emotion,  and  reproducing 
themselves  like  the  invisible  lines  of  magic  writing 
on  being  brought  under  the  influence  of  fire.  There 
are  some  occasions,  no  doubt,  when  a  technical, 
scientific,  or  otherwise  unusual  word  is  in  refjuest, 
on  which  a  collection  like  this  may  be  consulted  to 
advantage  ;  and  even  infrequent  as  these  arc,  every 
amateur  in  the  niceties  of  expression  would  wish  to 
have  it  within  convenient  reach.  In  the  American 
edition,  a  number  of  "  vulgar  words  and  phrases"  of 
doubtful  utility  have  been  omitted,  in  spite  of  the 


example  of  the  author,  who  has  collected  them  with 
great  assiduity  in  the  original.  We  observe  that 
this  has  given  offense  to  several  of  our  critics,  who 
complain  of  it,  as  if  it  were  a  personal  loss — and 
perhaps  it  is  so.  But  their  tastes  can  easily  be 
gratified  in  some  other  way, 

A  collected  edition  of  The  Poetical  Works  of 
WiLLi-AM  H.  C.  HosMER  is  published  by  Redfield, 
including  the  contributions  of  the  author  to  various 
periodicals,  and  the  poems  delivered  before  the  lit- 
erary societies  of  different  colleges.  Among  the 
living  poets  of  America  Mr.  Hosmer  holds  an  hon- 
orable rank.  His  reputation  is  founded  on  genuine 
merits  ;  with  a  lively  poetical  temperament,  he  has 
faithfully  studied  the  principles  of  his  art ;  a  basis 
of  substantial  thought  underlies  his  productions ; 
his  taste  is  too  pure,  and  his  feelings  ar^too  natural 
for  him  to  seek  effect  by  indulgence  in  extravagance 
and  affected  displays.  The  legends  of  the  Indians 
present  the  author  with  many  favorite  themes,  and 
in  their  treatment  he  exerts  his  powers  with  the 
greatest  success.  His  poems  in  this  line  contain 
many  admirable  descriptive  passages,  and  are  found- 
ed on  a  just  conception  andfamiliarknowledgeof  the 
Indian  character.  Under  the  title  of  Bird-Notes, 
and  The  Months,  a  series  of  agreeable  little  poems 
present  numerous  striking  pictures  of  the  course  of 
the  seasons,  and  other  poetical  aspects  of  nature. 
The  miscellaneous  pieces  are  for  the  most  part  per- 
vaded by  a  genial  and  pure  spirit,  a  quiet  love  of 
beauty,  and  a  vein  of  true  and  elevated  sentiment, 
while  they  show  a  readiness  and  dexterity  in  the 
management  of  verse  which  could  have  proceeded 
only  from  genuine  gifts  of  nature,  and  the  discipline 
of  strenuous  culture. 

Charles  Scribner  has  published  a  volume  of  orig- 
inal poems,  entitled  Apheila,  with  a  number  of  shorter 
pieces,  by  Julia  Pleasants  and  Thomas  Bibb 
Bradley,  two  cousins  of  the  South.  The  poem 
from  which  the  volume  takes  its  name  is  consecrated 
to  a  traditional  demon,  who  "  always  removes  joy, 
and  begets  gloom,  and  casts  shadows  over  things 
fair  and  beautiful."  The  baleful  doings  of  this  ac- 
cursed imp  are  celebrated  in  winding  strains,  for 
the  rhythm  and  imagery  of  which  the  late  Edgar  Poe 
has  furnished  the  model.  The  prevailing  tone  of 
the  shorter  pieces  may  be  inferred  from  the  confes- 
sion in  the  Proem  that  they  were  not  written  "  to 
win  a  wandering  glance  from  the  rosc-hued  hall  and 
the  choral  dance,"  but  for  the  "  lonely  one,  who 
hath  watched  all  night  for  the  tardy  sun  :" 

"  Who  hatti  showered  out  tears,  and  poured  out  prayer 
For  the  bright-winged  joy  that  was  Hying  there." 
Many  of  the  poems  in  the  collection  remind  the 
reader  of  Mrs.  Hcmans,  both  in  their  style  of  versi- 
fication and  their  general  pensive  cast  of  sentiment. 
A.  too  devoted  study  of  favorite  poetical  authors  has 
impaired  the  originality  and  force  of  these  produc- 
tions ;  but  they  show  an  uncommon  richness  of 
fancy,  a  living  sympathy  with  nature,  and  a  free- 
dom and  facility  of  expression,  which  combined 
with  a  more  robust  frame-work  of  intellect,  would 
have  entitled  the  tuneful  cousins  to  an  unchallenged 
place  among  our  native  poets.  In  its  present  form, 
the  volume  doubtless  contains  many  popular  ele- 
ments, and  will  afford  genuine  pleasure  to  the 
social  circle  in  which  its  authors  are  known,  though 
it  has  hardly  suflicient  substance  to  claim  a  per- 
manent hold  on  the  interest  of  the  public. 

H.  C.  Baird  has  brought  out  a  new  edition  of 
Vathek,  the  celebrated  Oriental  tale  by  William 
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Beckford,  "  England's  wealthiest  son,"  whose  ge- 
nius was  commemorated  by  Lord  Byron,  while  his 
habits  of  magnificent  luxury  were  the  astonishment 
of  his  countrymen.  Beckford  died  about  ten  years 
since,  at  tlie  advanced  age  of  eighty-four  years.  He 
inherited  from  his  father,  a  large  landed  proprietor 
in  England  and  the  West  Indies,  the  enormous 
estates,  which  made  him  the  richest  commoner  of  his 
day.  His  education  was  in  keeping  with  his  for- 
tune. In  addition  to  his  classical  attainments,  which 
were  of  no  ordinary  character,  he  spoke  five  modern 
languages,  and  wrote  three  with  facility  and  ele- 
gance. He  read  Persian  and  Arabic,  was  an  accom- 
plished designer,  and  gained  a  proficiency  in  the 
science  of  music,  under  the  instruction  of  the  im- 
mortal Mozart.  The  tale  now  reprinted  was  writ- 
ten before  the  author  had  completed  his  twentieth 
year,  and  was  composed  at  a  single  sitting.  In  the 
opinion  of^yron,  Vathek  "  far  surpasses  all  Eu- 
ropean imitations  for  correctness  of  costume,  beauty 
of  description,  and  power  of  imagination.  As  an 
Eastern  tale,  even  '  Rasselas'  must  bow  before  it; 
his  Happy  Valley  will  not  bear  a  comparison  with  the 
Hall  of  Eblis."  At  the  present  day  the  work  must 
be  regarded  chiefly  in  the  light  of  a  literary  curiosity. 
The  production  of  a  modern  Solomon,  if  not  in  wis- 
dom, at  least  in  the  splendors  of  costly  voluptuous- 
ness, it  will  be  read  with  interest  even  by  those 
who  would  find  no  charm  in  its  intrinsic  character. 

Merrimack  ;  or,  Life  at  the  Loom,  by  Day  Kel- 
LOGG  Lee,  is  a  new  volume  of  the  scries  of  popular 
stories  which  have  already  gained  a  well-deserved 
reputation  for  the  author  as  the  delineator  of  scenes 
in  common  life.  He  shows  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  wants  and  aspirations  of  the  human  heart,  a 
familiarity  derived  from  personal  experience  with 
the  incidents  which  he  describes,  and  a  very  con- 
siderable power  of  strong  and  lively  expression.  In 
this  volume  the  story  vibrates  between  the  quaint 
old  town  of  Salem — which  Hawthorne  has  immortal- 
ized in  one  of  his  most  powerful  romances — and  the 
bustling,  dusty,  crowded,  spinning  and  weaving  city 
of  "  Merrimack,"  the  interior  of  which  is  portrayed 
with  great  freshness  of  coloring.  As  a  picture  of  an 
important  andunique  phase  of  New  England  life,  the 
work  is  very  interesting,  and  can  scarcely  fail  of  pop- 
ularity among  the  million.   (Published  by  Redfield.) 

History  of  the  French  Protestant  Refugees,  by  M. 
Charles  Weiss,  translated  by  Henry  William 
Herbert,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  historical  mon- 
ographs which  we  have  lately  received  from  Conti- 
nental literature.  It  presents  a  complete  view  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  Huguenots  after  their  dispersion  on 
account  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
together  with  notices  of  their  antecedent  history, 
and  the  collateral  events  of  the  day.  It  is  written 
in  a  style  at  once  forcible,  elegant,  and  picturesque, 
and  the  translator,  with  some  few  exceptions,  has 
done  justice  to  the  original.  (Published  by  Stringer 
and  Townsend.) 

Rev.  C.  CoLTON,  who  is  preparing  a  Life  of 
Henry  Clay,  requests  all  persons  who  have  in  their 
possession  letters  from  Mr.  Clay,  to  forward  them 
to  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Co.,  New  York,  assuring  them 
that  the  letters  shall  be  returned  to  the  owners. 


THOMAS  NOON  TALFOURD. 
The  sudden  death  of  this  eminent  and  accom- 
plished man,  which  took  place  while  discharging 
his  official  functions  on  the  Bench,  has  called  forth 
a  universal  feeling  of  sorrow,  among  all  who  were 
acquainted  v.iUi  his  genial  personal  qualities,  his 
rare  attainments  as  a  scholar,  and  his  integrity  and 


disinterestedness  in  public  life.  In  this  country  he 
was  widely  known  by  his  classical  dramatic  writ- 
ings, his  reminiscences  of  Charles  Lamb  the  well- 
beloved,  and  other  literary  productions  which  have 
made  his  name  a  household  word  around  the  Amer- 
ican hearth.  Our  readers  will  peruse  with  a  sad- 
dened interest  the  following  sketches  of  the  charac- 
ter and  works  of  Talfourd,  which  we  have  gathered 
from  several  of  the  London  journals. 

The  departed  Judge  was  of  humble  origin.  His 
father,  Edward  Talfourd,  was  a  brewer;  he  lived 
at  Reading,  in  Berkshire — which  town  Talfourd 
afterward  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  dissenting  minis- 
ter, Thomas  Noon.  The  future  judge  and  dram- 
atic poet  was  born  on  the  26th  of  January,  1795; 
and  was  consequently  some  months  short  of  sixty 
when  he  died.  From  his  youth  upward  he  proved 
his  possession  of  the  literary  temperament — he  lisp- 
ed in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came.  But  the  dis- 
jjosition  was  not  encouraged.  The  atmosphere  of 
dissent  was  about  the  young  poet.  His  reading 
was  restrained ;  Shakspeare  was  banned  from  the 
home  in  which  he  lived ;  and  the  only  dramatic 
works  to  which  he  had  access  were  Hannah  More's 
attenuated  "  Sacred  Dramas."  In  after  life  and  in 
the  fullness  of  his  fame,  the  poet  always  spoke  of 
Hannah  More  with  gratitude  ;  and  tlie  influence 
of  her  manner  is  perceptible  in  his  most  celebrated 
passages.  His  first  efforts  saw  the  light  of  day  in 
that  nursery  of  genius — the  poet's  corner  of  a  pro- 
vincial paper.  Among  his  earliest  off'crings  to  the 
Muse  were  verses  on  the  liberation  of  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  from  the  Tower : — a  political  fact  which 
set  the  bells  ringing  and  the  bards  singing  from 
one  end  of  England  to  the  other.  At  a  proper  age 
he  was  sent  to  school — the  Dissenters'  Grammar 
School  at  Mill  Hill,  and  the  Grammar  School  of 
Reading,  then  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Valpy — 
an  excellent  master,  from  whom  the  author  of  "  Ion" 
first  caught  that  love  of  antique  history  and  poetry 
which  grew  into  the  passion  of  his  literary  life.  So 
long  as  Dr.  Valpy  lived,  the  Reading  schoolboy 
held  toward  him  the  language  of  reverential  affec- 
tion;  and  when  the  tragedy  of  "Ion"  was  first 
printed  it  was  dedicated  to  him. 

In  1821  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  joined  the 
Oxford  Circuit.  Next  year  he  married — his  wife 
being  Miss  Rutt,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  John  T, 
Rutt,  of  Clapton.  As  his  family  increased  rapid- 
ly, the  Poet  felt  that  the  Barrister  must  have  his 
way  among  the  realities  of  life.  By  steady  labor, 
by  unceasing  application,  even  more  than  by  his 
natural  gifts,  he  rose  in  his  profession.  For  some 
years  he  almost  closed  his  eyes  to  the  blandish- 
ment of  letters.  He  was  busy  with  cases,  abstracts, 
precedents,  acts  of  Parliament,  and  rulings  of  the 
courts  of  law.  He  had  his  reward.  His  assiduity 
gave  him  power  and  wealth,  and  power  and  wealth 
led  him  up  to  honors.  In  1833,  after  twelve  years' 
devotion  to  the  drudgeries  of  his  profession,  he 
found  himself  in  a  position  to  which  drudgery  was 
no  longer  necessary.  He  then  got  his  silk-gown. 
As  Serjeant  Talfourd  he  had  to  do  battle  as  a  lead- 
er in  his  profession  ;  his  income  increased,  without 
calling  for  a  corresponding  sacrifice  of  time  ;  and 
then— but  not  till  then — he  turned  once  more  to  his 
old  love  and  became  a  candidate  for  poetic  laurels. 
What  an  example  to  the  young,  the  unplaced,  the 
aspiring  man  of  genius  ! 

Having  earned  his  rank  by  hard  industry,  suc- 
cess waited  on  him  like  a  shadow.  He  entered 
Parliament  in  1835  for  his  native  town ;  he  com- 
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posed  his  tragedy  of  ."  Ion,"  and  circulated  "  two 
editions"  of  it  in  private — the  first  of  which  appear- 
ed in  April,  1835.  In  May  of  the  following  year  it 
was  produced  by  Mr.  Macready  at  Covent  Gar- 
den with  success — a  success,  in  no  slight  degree, 
owing  to  the  taste  and  pathos  of  Miss  Ellen  Tree, 
who,  subsequently,  at  the  Haymarket,  assumed  the 
character  of  the  hero,  and  made  it  her  own.  The 
"Athenian  Captive"  and  "Glencoe"  followed  the 
first  and  most  successful  effort.  These  plays  were 
written  for  Mr.  Macready,  and  were  produced  by 
him  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre.  There  is  another 
play,  "  The  Castilian,"  in  private  circulation,  which 
has  not  been  acted.  To  complete  our  story  of  his 
literary  labors,  we  must  add,  that  Talfourd  pub- 
lished '*  Vacation  Rambles,"  a  lively,  picturesque, 
and  pleasant  record  of  travel ;  a  "  Life  of  Charles 
Lamb ;"  an  essay  in  an  Encyclopaediaon  "  the  Greek 
Drama;"  at  an  early  period  a  biographical  memoir 
of  Mrs.  Radcliffe  ;  and  among  other  works,  known 
and  unknown,  permanent  and  fugitive,  a  "  Speech 
on  the  Law  of  Copyright." 

His  critical  and  miscellaneous  writings  in  re- 
views and  magazines  were  numerous,  and  distin- 
guished at  all  times  by  an  elegant  and  flowing  style. 
He  contributed  an  article  to  the  "  Edinburgh  Re- 
view" on  Hazlitt's  "  Lectures  on  the  Drama,"  con- 
taining a  vigorous  defense  against  the  attacks  of  con- 
temporary critics  ;  and  a  paper  in  the  "  Examiner," 
"  On  the  Intellectual  Character  of  Hazlitt"  was 
also  from  his  pen.  Talfourd  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Hazlitt's  character  and  genius,  and  in  a  volume  of 
his  "Literary  Remains,"  compiled  by  his  son,  he 
aided,  together  with  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton, 
in  writing  a  notice  of  his  life.  To  the  "  Quarterly 
Review"  his  chief  contribution  was  a  biographical 
memoir  of  the  two  eminent  brothers,  Lords  Eldon 
and  Stowell.  The  journals  for  which  Sir  Thomas 
Talfourd  most  frequently  wrote  were  the  "New 
Monthly  Magazine"  and  the  "Retrospective  Re- 
view," The  subjects  of  his  best  articles  in  the  for- 
mer were,  "The  Author  of  'Waverley,'"  "The 
Writings  of  Godwin,"  "  The  Genius  and  Writings 
of  Wordsworth,"  "  Modern  Periodical  Literature," 
"  Mr.  Oldaker  on  Modern  Improvements,"  "  A 
Chapter  on  Time,"  and  "  On  the  Melodrama 
against  Gambling ;"  and  in  the  "  Retrospective  Re- 
view" his  principal  papers  were,  "  Rymer  on  Trag- 
edy," "  Colley  Gibber's  Apology  for  his  Life,"  "  On 
John  Dennis's  Works,"  "  On  North's  Life  of  Lord 
Guilford,"  and  "  On  Wallace's  Prospects  of  Man- 
kind, Nature,  and  Providence." 

Talfourd  was  a  member  of  Parliament  about  eight 
years.  His  first  period  of  public  service  extended 
from  1835,  when  he  succeeded  Mr.  Palmer  in  the 
representation  of  Reading,  to  1841,  when  he  was 
ousted  by  the  Tory  candidates  ;  his  second,  from 
his  re-instatement  in  1847  up  to  the  date  of  his  ele- 
vation to  the  Bench  in  1849.  His  success  in  tlie 
new  sphere  was  not  striking;  but  his  forensic  re- 
nown gave  him  the  ear  of  the  House  ;  and  in  the 
aljsence  of  other  literary  men,  he  was  assumed  to 
represent  generally  the  interests  of  literature  and 
of  literary  men  in  the  Great  Council.  The  poet 
died,  of  apoplexy,  at  Stafford,  while  delivering  his 
charge  to  the  grand  jury.  He  was  speaking  of  the 
increase  of  crime — of  the  neglects  of  the  rich,  the 
ignorance  of  the  poor — of  the  want  of  a  closer 
knowledge  and  more  vital  sympathy  between  class 
and  class — and  of  the  thousand  social  evils  which 
arise  from  that  unhappy  and  unnatural  estrange- 
ment of  human  interests — when  his  face  flushed 
and  he  bent  forward  on  his  desk,  almost  as  if  \jie 


Judge  were  bowed  in  prayer  by  some  sharp  and 
overpowering  emotion.  A  moment  more,  and  the 
bystanders  saw  him  swerve,  as  if  he  were  already 
senseless.  He  was  dying,  calmly  and  happily.  In 
a  few  seconds  he  was  gone — and  all  that  was  mor- 
tal of  the  poet  was  carried  into  the  Judges'  Cham- 
bers and  there  laid  down  m  breathless  awe.  There 
was  something  almost  epic  in  the  suddenness  and 
solemnity  of  his  end. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  calmly  of  one  so  suddenly 
taken  from  the  friends  to  whom  his  affectionate 
nature  even  more  than  his  genius  endeared  him. 
Talfourd  rose  unaided  to  very  high  honors  from 
the  middle  rank  of  life.  He  mastered,  by  patient 
labor  and  incessant  industry,  the  desired  vantage 
ground  from  which  to  exercise  his  various  and  re- 
markable powers.  He  was  a  brilliant  advocate,  an 
orator  surpassed  by  few ;  he  has  connected  his  name 
as  a  legislator  with  two  important  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  he  was  a  liberal  and  earnest  politician ;  he 
was  a  working  man  of  letters,  a  subtle  critic,  a  suc- 
cessful dramatic  poet ;  he  was  a  judge  as  compe- 
tent to  his  high  functions,  and  conscientious  in  dis- 
charging them,  as  any  who  has  worn  the  ermine. 
But  it  is  not  in  any  of  these  characters  his  memory 
is  now  most  dear  to  those  to  whom  he  was  most 
intimately  known.  Notwithstanding  such  varied 
successes,  and  the  rank  to  which  they  bore  him, 
there  was  that  in  the  man  himself  which  was  far 
beyond  them  all.  He  never  sank  in  his  transitory 
vocation  what  in  his  nature  was  permanent  and  no^ 
blest.  He  did  not  forfeit  what  a  man  should  live  for, 
that  he  might  the  better  succeed  in  life.  Never  in  any 
human  being  we  have  known  were  such  rare  intel- 
lectual qualities  neighbored  by  so  sweet  a  temper, 
by  manners  so  modest  and  unpretending,  by  a  more 
kindly  sympathy  with  all  just  pursuits  and  inno- 
cent enjoyments,  by  a  more  perpetual  radiance  of 
good  and  generous  thoughts.  In  him  it  was  not 
possible  that  mere  worldly  success  or  a  selfish  and 
satisfied  ambition  should  "freeze  the  genial  cur- 
rents of  the  soul."  There  remained  with  him  to 
the  last  the  great  art  of  living  happily  by  the  great 
means  of  diffusing  happiness. 


Professor  Blackie,  of  Edinburgh,  has  been  com- 
bating the  alleged  heresies  and  paradoxes  delivered 
in  that  city  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  in  his  recent  course  of 
lectures  before  the  Philosophical  Association.  Mr. 
Blackie  read  a  paper  on  "Mr.  Ruskin  and  Greek 
Architecture,"  before  the  Architectural  Institute,  in 
which  the  excessive  laudation  of  Gothic,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Greek  architecture,  was  censured,  the 
beauty  and  effects  of  the  two  styles  not  being  sub- 
jects of  comparison.  Mr.  Ruskin's  theory  about 
religious  faith  being  necessary  for  high  art,  was  also 
shown  to  be  fanciful,  some  of  the  noblest  works 
being  by  skeptics,  while  men  of  the  noblest  faith  and 
truest  piety,  such  as  the  Covenanters,  abhorred  every 
idea  of  the  fine  arts.  Professor  Blackie  and  Mr. 
Ruskin  are  both  enthusiasts  in  their  way,  and,  by 
their  earnest  advocacy  of  their  extreme  views,  they 
will  at  least  gain  more  general  attention  to  ques- 
tions of  art,  in  connection  with  history,  literature, 
and  taste.  In  the  matter  of  Grecian  and  Gothic 
architecture  the  learned  Hellenic  Professor  uses 
language  of  great  discretion  and  moderation,  coiip 
pared  with  that  of  Mr.  Ruskin. 


Mr.  Maurice's  "  Theological  Essays"  are  trav- 
eling the  round  of  authoritative  condemnation. 
Already  fiercely  assailed  in  London,  they  are  pos- 
itively prohibited  in  Rome.     As  the  Index  of  the 
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Congrcgiitiou  has  now  become  the  chief  organ  of 
advertisements  for  new  books  in  southern  Europe, 
it  is  understood  that  the  publishers  are  in  great 
spirits.  A  large  demand  for  the  work  is  immediate- 
ly expected. 

Dr.  Brugsch,  a  young  savant  sent  out  to  Egypt 
by  the  Prussian  government,  reports  that  M.  Mau- 
nier,  a  French  photographic  artist,  has  made  a  curi- 
ous discovery  at  Thebes.  Having  been  employed  by 
Abbas  Pasha  to  execute  an  album  of  Egyptian  an- 
tiquities, he  caused  several  temples  to  be  cleared 
of  rubbish  for  the  purpose.  When  that  of  Amen- 
ophis  was  laid  bare,  it  appeared  that  the  capitals  of 
the  columns  had  originally  been  covered  with  cop- 
per-leaf, hammered  over  the  stone  so  as  to  take  its 
shape,  and  afterward  painted.  Another  interesti^ig 
discovery  was,  that  the  great  irregular  paving-stones 
were  formerly  covered  with  a  wooden  flooring,  which 
seems  to  illustrate,  says  Dr.  Brugsch,  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Temple  of  Solomon.  Although  no  gen- 
eral conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  these  facts,  they 
are  valuable  additions  to  our  knowledge.  It  is  in- 
teresting also  to  learn,  that  some  curious  Byzantine 
frescoes  have  been  found  under  the  colonnades  of 
the  Temple  at  Luxor. 


The  Paris  papers  have  been  occupied  for  some 
time  past  with  the  law  proceedings  instituted  by  the 
shareholders  of  the  Constitutionnel  newspaper  against 
Dr.  Veron,  its  late  part  proprietor  and  manager,  on  the 
ground  of  an  alleged  unfair  distribution  among  them 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale.  The  trial,  which  had 
been  going  on  for  several  days,  has  been  just  brought 
to  a  close.  The  judgment  of  the  Court  is  that  Dr. 
Veron  shall  refund  to  the  shareholders  the  enor- 
mous s;im  of  l,180,000f ,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
having  been  nearly  2,000,000f. 


France  has  recently  lost  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  her  sons  in  the  person  of  the  well- 
known  Abbe  DE  Lamennais.  He  was  born  at  St. 
Malo  in  1782;  his  father  was  a  wealthy  ship-owner, 
but  became  reduced  in  fortune  by  the  revolution 
and  the  wars  with  England.  Feeling  a  strong  re- 
pugnance to  commercial  pursuits,  he  gave  himself 
up  to  study ;  and,  though  not  aided  by  good  mas- 
ters, plunged  deeply  into  all  the  branches  of  human 
knowledge.  In  1816,  he  was  formally  ordained  a 
priest,  and  shortly  after  he  brought  out  the  "  Essai 
sur  rindifference  en  Matidre  de  Religion."  This 
work  was  received  with  much  interest,  and  placed 
him  at  once  in  the  rank  of  the  foremost  writers  and 
thinkers  of  the  day.  It  has  since  been  translated 
into  almost  every  language,  and  is  still  generally 
read,  and  as  generally  admired.  It  was  followed, 
after  an  interval  of  two  years,  by  a  second  volume 
under  the  same  title,  which  is  quite  as  remarkable 
for  powerful  reasoning  and  nervous  eloquence,  and 
even  more  so  for  the  vast  reading  it  displays.  He 
now  became  an  active  contributor  to  newspapers 
and  periodicals.  In  1825,  after  a  visit  to  Rome,  he 
brought  out  a  translation  of  the  "  Imitation  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  and  his  "  La  Religion  consideree  dans  ses 
Rapports  avec  TOrdre  Civil  et  Politique."  This 
latter  work  is  considered  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
wnt  apologies  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ever 
publisli(;d  in  any  language.  It  was  followed  by  his 
treatise  on  the  "Liberies  do  I'Eglise  Gallicane," 
which  is  also  esteemed  by  Romish  churchmen.  As 
this  latter  work  attacked  some  pretensions  put  for- 
ward by  the  government,  he  was  prosecuted  and 
fined  a  small  sum.     On  this  occasion  he  made  to 


his  judges  a  threat  which  has  become  memorable  in 
France,  "You  shall  learn  what  it  is  to  have  to  do 
with  a  priest!"  In  1827  and  1828  he  produced 
"  Reflexions  sur  I'lmitation,"  "  La  Journee  du 
Chretien,"  and  "  Le  Guide  du  Premier  Age," 
which  are  full  of  the  most  fervent  and  touching 
piety.  His  next  publication  of  note  was  "  Des 
Progrds  de  la  Revolution  et  de  la  Guerre  centre 
I'Eglise,"  a  work  which  was  censured  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris  as  being  too  liberal,  though  it  ex- 
alted the  authority  of  the  Church.  The  Revolution 
of  1830  broke  out  shortly  after,  and  the  Abbe  do 
Lamennais,  in  conjunction  with  the  Count  de  Mont- 
alembert,  started  a  newspaper  called  the  "  Avenir," 
in  which  he  labored  to  reconcile  the  Church  of 
Rome  and  the  cause  of  liberty — or  rather  to  make 
that  church  the  champion  and  representative  of  the 
political,  civil,  and  moral  progress  which,  in  diff'er- 
ent  degrees,  is  acting  on  every  state  in  Europe.  A 
little  later  he  brought  out  a  small  work  called  the 
"  Paroles  d'un  Croyant."  It  is  a  sort  of  cry  of  an- 
guish over  the  temporal  misery  and  intellectual 
darkness  of  the  lower  classes  in  all  countries,  and 
a  sort  of  Apocalyptic  denunciation  of  "kings  and 
tyrants  who  are  represented  as  oppressing  God's 
people."  It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  books. 
The  "  Paroles"  produced  an  excitement  not  only  in 
France,  but  in  all  Europe  ;  they  were  seized  on  by 
the  extreme  democratic  party  as  the  best  exposition 
and  sanction  of  their  peculiar  doctrines  ever  put 
forth — and  no  wonder,  for  they  maintained  nothing 
less  than  that  all  that  the  Saviour  Christ  taught 
was  democratic — and  they  caused  terror  to  all  the 
ruling  powers.  At  Rome  they  created  a  tempest  of 
wrath,  and  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  thundered  against 
them  as  "  erroneous,  anarchical,  scandalous,  im- 
pious, offensive  to  God,  blasphemous,"  etc.  But 
the  die  was  now  cast :  Lamennais  was  henceforth 
one  of  the  bitterest  and  most  relentless  adversaries 
of  the  Papacy,  one  of  the  most  devoted  and  enthu- 
siastic partisans  of  "the  people."  All  his  later 
publications,  such  as  "  Le  Livre  du  Peuple,"  "  De 
I'Esclavage  Moderne,"  his  contributions  to  reviews 
and  newspapers,  etc.,  were  written  in  this  spirit; 
and,  whether  it  be  for  good  or  for  evil,  certainly  no 
man  has  done  more  to  damage  the  Papacy  and  to 
exalt  democracy.  On  the  Revolution  of  1848  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly, 
and  he  of  course  voted  with  the  extreme  republican 
party.  In  the  Assembly  he  never  spoke,  and  took 
no  active  part  in  political  proceedings,  but  he  felt  a 
keen  and  painful  interest  in  all  that  occurred,  and 
both  his  party  and  the  public  paid  far  more  attention 
to  him,  seated  silent  and  reserved,  than  to  noisy 
talkers  and  foolish  busy-bodies.  Pie  continued  in 
the  Parliament  until  it  was  destroyed  by  the  coup 
(Tetat  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  1851.  Not  being  what 
the  French  call  a  "  man  of  action,"  he  escaped  ex- 
ile, but  his  heart  was  cruelly  wrung  b)-  the  ship- 
wreck of  the  republican  cause,  and  he  resolved  to 
take  no  further  part  in  politics.  To  occupy  himself 
he  undertook  a  translation  of  Dante,  and  had  made 
considerable  progress  with  it  when  death  struck 
him.  It  remains  to  be  added  that  so  intense  was 
his  hatred  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  that,  in 
his  last  illness,  he  would  not  allow  a  priest  to  ap- 
proach him,  and  he  gave  peremptory  orders  that  his 
body  should  be  Imried  without  any  religious  service 
whatsoever.  He  also  ordered  that  it  should  be  in- 
terred— not  in  a  separate  vault,  but  in  the  large  pit 
reserved  for  the  extremely  poor,  who  leave  no  friends 
at  all,  or  friends  who  are  uiiKible  to  pay  the  modest 
fee  required  for  the  temporary  occupation  of  a  grave. 
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Furnished  by  Mr.  G,  Brodie,  51   Ca,ml-strcct,  Ncia   York,  ayul  drawn  by  Voigt 

from  actual  articles  of  Coslvmc. 


Figures  1  and  2.— Out-door  Costume  and  Child's  Dress. 


WE  have  neither  space  nor  inclination  to  present 
those  extravagant  fancy  costumes  which  oni?- 
inate  in  sheer  caprice  and  craving  for  novelty,  how- 
ever absurd  ;  nor  even  those  authentic  foreign  modes 
which  can  never  be  adopted  by  our  countrywomen 
Our  illustrulions  arc  confined  to  those  styles  w  hich 
■we  anticipate  will  be  received  with  favor  here. 

For  illustration  we  select  an  extremely  praceful 
mantilla,  called  the  Eugknik,  composed  of  white 
grenadine.     It  is  of  very  ample  proportions,  and 


owing  to  the  volant  not  being  lined  (as  is  the  body 
with'taffeta),  it  falls  with  that  graceful  pliancy  pe- 
culiar to  this  fabric.  It  is  impossible  that  an  en- 
graving should  do  justice  to  the  rich  metallic  lustre 
of  themwoven  silk  garlands,  or  the  beautiful  semi- 
trans[)arency  of  the  fabric.  This  mantilla  is  worn 
scarfwise,  low  upon  the  shoulder. 

The  Child's  DRKssis  of  cashmere,  of  a  delicate 
pale  salmon  hue.  The  /r//^/  is  of  white  pow/f  de  soiff, 
confined  by  buttons  and  loops,  and  is  joined  to  the 
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Figure  3. — Bonnet. 

surcoat,  which  is  elaborately  ornamented,  as  is  also 
the  skirt,  by  an  arabesque  design  of  braid- work.  A 
ruche  of  lace  surrounds  the  neck.  The  sleeves,  puff- 
ed, and  like  the  pantalettes — which  are  worn  fuller 
than  formerly — are  of  needle-wrought  cambric.  The 
Hat  (which  we  illustrate  opposite  on  a  larger  scale) 
is  of  Leghorn,  trimmed  with  No.  22  ribbon  of  white 
satin,  figured.  The  clumsy  rosettes  which  have 
been  worn  so  long,  are  displaced,  and  the  hat  is 
confined  by  a  simple  braid.  A  waving  ostrich  plume 
completes  the  decoration. 

Bonnets. — Figure  3  is  composed  of  white  silk 
and  blonde.  The  silk  is  frilled  in  rows  1-^-  inches 
wide,  divided  from  each  other  by  narrow  bands  ; 


Figure  5. — Child's  Hat. 

these  run  from  the  front  to  the  crown,  which  is 
covered  by  blonde  lace  arranged  in  a  star  form. 
The  same  lace  trims  the  front.  A  marabout  feather 
completes  the  exterior.  White  jonquils,  violets, 
and  spray.5  of  snow-drop,  mingled  with  a  few  threads 
of  moss,    constitute  the   interior  trimming.     The 


Figure  4. — Bonnet. 


Figure  6.— Cap. 

snow-drops  are  so  disposed  as  almost  to  overarch 
the  head. — Figure  4  is  entirely  unique.  It  is  com 
posed  of  hair  and  Swiss  straw,  with  rows  of  grape- 
leaves  of  embossed  and  shaded  green  satin.  It  is 
lined  with  green  silk.  Groups  of  pale  pink  roses, 
with  sprays  of 
the  lily  of  the 
valley,  form  the 
trimming.  In- 
side is  a  simple 
ruche  of  blonde, 
very  full  upon 
the  cheeks. 

Caps.  —  Fig- 
ure Ghas  a  foun- 
dation of  tulle, 
with  borders  of 
broad  blonde, 
between  which 
are  spring  flow- 
ers. The  trim- 
ming is  of  pink 
satin  ribbon. — 
Figure  7  is  of 
blonde,  with 
black  lace  edg- 
ing upon  the 
trimming;  this 
is  of  corn-color, 
relieved  at  its 
edge  by  a  velvet 
line.  Figure  7. — Cap. 
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